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Bees,  habits  of,  220;  Namaqua  Bee- 

.  hunters,  355  ;  bee-hunting  in  Austra¬ 
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Belgium,  notes  on,  by  an  un  travelled 
Englishman,  322,  336, 351. 
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Birds,  Summer.  249;  British,  265, 
289,309,337,  377,  417,465. 

Blenheim,  Oxfordshire, 317. 
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Books,  the  company  of,  236. 

^Bordeaux,  492. 

Boschman,  the,  mode  of  procuring  fire, 
355;  mode  of  fishing,  376. 
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British  Museum,  the,  2  ;  on  Easter 
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Nov.,  424  ;  Dec.,  472. 

Camel’s  Thorn,  the,  240. 

Canal  of  Mahmoodeyeh,  147. 

Candlemas-dav,  35. 

Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire,  113. 

Cat,  singular  intelligence  of  a,  196 ; 
Turkish  predilection  for  a,  440. 

Cattle,  mode  of  feeding,  in  Madagascar, 
216;  useful  precursors  in  a  new 
country,  475 ;  immense  herd  of,  496. 

Caviare,  152. 

Cecilia,  St.,  419. 

Cedar-Swamp,  American,  an,  272. 

Cedars,  the,  of  Lebanon,  140. 
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Character,  a  good,  value  of,  280. 

Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  349. 
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Cigar-making  at  Seville,  312. 

Climate,  effects  of  cultivation  on,  352. 

Coal-mines  of  Bohemia,  3 12. 

Cocoa-nut,  delicious  beverage  afforded 
by.  320. 

Cod-fishery  at  Lofoden,  Norway,  310, 

326. 


in,  the  sensation  of,  the  thermometer 
not  an  indication  of,  504. 

Collins,  memoir  of,  205. 

Colonists,  a  hint  to,  328. 

Commerce,  self-extending  powers  of. 
355. 

Cookery,  art  of,  among  the  aborigines 
of  Australia,  460. 

Copper-mines  of  Cornwall,  32- 
Cordage,  on  the  materials  and  manu¬ 
facture  of,  494. 

Cork  and  the  cork-tree,  210. 

Corn  Trade  of  Northern  Europe,  221  ; 

Dantzic,  242. 

Corpus  Cliristi  day,  204. 

Crime  and  its  Suppression.  174. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  340  ;  Richard  and  his 
wife,  461,  476,  486,  490. 

Crossing  a  river, 300  ;  singular  manner 
of,  196. 

Cuckoo,  the,  124. 

Czerny  George,  of  Servia,  179. 

Daiby,  the,  in  California, 236. 
Dancing-mania,  the,  439,  454. 

David’s,  St.,  day,  76. 

Death,  Black,  the,  478. 

Deer-stalkiug  in  the  Highlands,  106, 
119. 

Denys,  St.,  384. 

Dog-days,  the,  251. 

Dover  Castle,  Roman  antiquities  in, 
473. 

Ducks,  canvas.back,  403. 

Eaolk,  Harpy,  the,  441. 

Earth,  structure  of  the  surface  of  the, 
363. 

Earth-worm,  utility  of  the,  127- 
Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  127- 
Eccentricity,  280. 

Edinburgh,  High  School  of,  361. 
Edward  IV.,  Chapel  of,  on  Wakefield 
Bridge,  497- 

Eggs,  petrified  basket  of,  463. 
Electricity  of  Animal  Life,  48. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  75. 

Ember  Week,  167. 

Employment  of  time,  328. 

England,  seasons  of,  eight  centuries 
ago,  339. 

Erie  Canal,  the,  262. 

Evils,  solace  for,  360. 

Exposure  to  the  sun.  155. 

Faculties,  simple  and  composite,  120; 

mental,  improvement  of  the,  414. 
Falcons,  flight  of,  132. 

Feasts,  Royal,  public,  in  the  East,  88. 
Fence,  Norwegian,  272. 

Field-mouse,  the,  440. 

Fine  Arts,  in  Italy,  study  of  the,  112. 
Fire  Insurances,  2. 

Fishery,  Sturgeon,  in  the  Oural,  408; 

mode  of  fishing  in  Australia,  435. 
Foot-ball  play  at  Derby,  131. 

France,  commercial  capabilities  of,  60  ; 
gigantic  map  of,  270 ;  iron  instru¬ 
ments  in,  480. 

Frederic  the  Great,  292. 

Fruits,  preservation  of,  382;  West  In¬ 
dian,  504. 

Fundamental  Truth,  312. 

Furness,  West  Flanders,  185. 

Gardens,  Dutch,  136. 

Geology,  effects  of,  on  manufactures  and 
man,  232;  Geology  and  Agriculture, 
300. 

Genoa,  281. 

George’s.  St.,  day,  127- 
Glengariff,25. 

Goat,  the,  in  Norway  and  South  Africa, 
396. 

Goose,  Canadian,  the,  448. 

Greek  Drama,  on  the,  188  ;  jEschvlus, 
194;  Sophocles,  212 ;  Euripedes,223. 
Gun-flints,  272. 

Gunpowder  treason,  the,  419,  420. 

Habits,  prudential,  the  source  of  com¬ 
fort  and  contentment,  376. 

Hamburgh,  97- 

Hampden  House  and  Church,  Bucks, 
485. 

Hare,  sagacity  of  a,  43. 

Harvest,  343 ;  Harvest-home,  295. 
Havre-de-Grace,  81. 

Heliography,  186. 

Henri  IV.  of  France,  467- 
Heriot,  George,  100. 

Highlands,  the,  destitution  in,  132. 
History,  99. 

Holbein,  436. 

Holland, commerce  of,  372. 

Holly, the,  4. 

Home,  116. 

Horse-slioes,  21. 

H  uman  Frame,  powers  of  the,  283. 
Hyder  Ali,  409. 


Improvvibatori,  145. 

Indians,  the  North  American,  328. 

Industry,  secondary  branches  of,  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Sweden,  495. 

Innocents,  Holy,  day  of,  471. 

Ireland,  Railways  lor,  115. 

Island  fortress,  an,  320. 

Ivorv,  origin,  nature,  and  uses  of,  230. 

Ivy,  496. 

John,  St.,  the  Baptist,  204 ;  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  471. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  121. 

Kaffirs  of  Bactria,  the,  14. 

Kara  Hissar,  153. 

Knowle,  in  Kent,  57. 

Knowledge.  84  ;  general,  use  of,  300  ; 
permanent  value  of,  323. 

Lammas-day,  295. 

Language,  the  Tahitan,  softness  of, 
328 ;  the  English,  predominance  of 
Saxon  in,  480. 

Lavender,  and  its  uses,  442. 

Lawrence,  St.,  295. 

Life  in  Bogota,  308;  comparison  of 
savage  and  civilized,  408,  443;  the 
necessaries  of,  4<>8. 

Lincoln,  the  city  of,  233,244. 

Llama,  the,  and  its  silk-wool,  457. 

Loaf,  quartern,  manufacture  of  a,  396. 

London,  public  improvements  in,  505  ; 
watching  and  lighting  of,  12 ;  ttie 
Fire  of,  343;  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  419. 

Long  Vacation,  the,  204. 

Longest  Day,  the,  204. 

Loon,  the,  and  mode  of  hunting,  319. 

Luke,  St.,  the  Evangelist,  384. 

Machinery,  benefits  of,  496. 

Malta  aRd  the  Maltese,  229,  241,  2/6, 
297. 

Man,  his  progress  developed  by  the 
variety  of  his  wants,  320  ;  quantity  of 
food  consumed  by  a,  435  ;  means  by 
which  liis  mind  acquires  its  full 
powers,  464. 

Mango,  the, 416. 

Manners  and  customs  iu  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  227  1  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  268. 

Manuscripts,  progress  of  the  art  of  illu¬ 
minating,  28,  52, 68,  92,  108,  117, 148, 
156. 

Marching,  147- 

Mark,  St. ,  the  Evangelist,  127- 

Marquetry  and  Mosaic,  431. 

Martin,  St.,  419. 

Matthew,  St.,  the  Apostle,  343. 

May-day  customs,  164. 

Meditation,  67. 

Medusae  of  the  Greenland  seas,  312. 

Melons  of  Bokhara,  216. 

Michael,  St.,  343. 

Micklegate  Bar,  York,  193. 

Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  36. 

Midsummer  eve,  204. 

Mind,  Godfrey,  the  Swiss  artist,  404. 

Mining,  morals  of,  240. 

Mirage,  the,  49. 

Mississippi,  valley  of  the,  215. 

Mogul  Dynasty  in  Hindustan,  the,  237, 
273,  286,  301,  807, 313,  345,  364,  365, 
398. 

Money  and  Iron,  371. 

Morecomb  or  Morecambe  Bay,  362. 

Muleteer  of  Spain,  the,  27. 

Municipal  Government,  339,  423;  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Annual  Elections, 
379. 

Music,  Vocal,  cultivation  of,  56. 

Musical  Instruments:  the  Virginal,  the 
Harpsichord,  and  the  Piano-forte, 
50,  62;  on  the  production  of  musical 
sounds  from  metallic  springs,  406. 

Musk-Deer,  225. 

Narwal,  or  Narivhale,  the,  500. 

Natural  Progress  of  a  country,  16. 

Nature’s  workmen,  264. 

Navigation,  submarine,  87  ;  Steam, 
progress  of,  91. 

Navy,  British,  the,  70. 

New  Forest,  the,  notes  on,  357,  367, 
460,  475,  498. 

•New  Zealand  cultivator,  a,  443. 

New  Year’s  Day,  7- 

Niti,  the  Pass  of,  267- 

Normandy,  wood-cutters  and  forests 
of,  401. 

Norway,  353,  367 ;  corn-mill,  392 ; 
salt-work  near  Tunsberg,  484. 

Notes  of  the  R(onth  :  Feb.,  35 ; 
March,  76;  April,  127;  May,  167; 
June,  204;  July,  251;  August,  295; 
Sept.,  343;  0?t.,  384;  Nov.,  419; 
Dec.,  471. 


Observation,  300 ;  early  habits  of,  235. 

Organ,  Church,  the,  315, 334,  357. 

Ornithologist,  yoUDg,  the.  235. 

Orphans  among  the  Irish  Poor,  self- 
supporting  Institutions  for,  171. 

Otter,  the,  252. 

Owl,  domestication  of  the,  243. 

Oxen,  in  South  Africa,  training  of,  392- 

Palestine,  284. 

Parliamentary  Voters,  preparation  o 
the  Annual  Lists  of,  207,  250;  elec¬ 
tors,  registration  of,  291. 

Partial  Views  of  things,  312. 

Patrick’s  St.,  day,  76. 

Patterns,  on  designs  for,  20. 

Perfumes,  on,  386. 

Peruvian  Jars,  388. 

Peter’s  St.,  day,  204. 

Philip,  St.,  and  James,  St.,  Apostles, 
167. 

Plato,  85. 

Plessis  les  Tours,  a  visit  to,  324. 

Poitiers,  433. 

Political  Economy,  spread  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in,  136. 

Portugal,  commercial  history  and  re¬ 
sources  of,  137,  151. 

Potash,  manufacturing,  328. 

Potatoes,  cultivation  of,  264. 

Pounds,  Mr.  John,  “The  Gratuitous 
Instructor  of  Poor  Children,”  67. 

Prevention  rather  than  Punishment, 
283. 

Property,  rationale  of,  352. 

Provincial  Business,  management  of. 
78,  83. 

Public  Improvements,  505. 

Quakers’  Yearly  Meeting,  166. 

Quarter  Sessions,  objects,  use,  and  con 
stitution  of  the,  5,  38 ;  Borough,  23*4" 

Rattlesnakes  and  their  use  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  47. 

Reading  and  Reflection,  308;  reading 
aloud,  232;  right  method  of  reading, 
320;  to  read  profitably,  448. 

Recreations  for  the  People,  9;  necessity 
of,  376;  amusement  of  the  working 
classes,  416. 

Registration  of  Marriages,  Births,  and 
Deaths,  298. 

Rhine,  the,  notes  on,  by  an  untravelled 
Englishman,  SJO,  389. 

Rich  and  Poor,  27. 

Rivers  Lune  and  Eden,  the,  154. 

Roads,  220. 

Robin,  American,  the,  302. 

Rockets,  their  history  and  uses,  374; 
their  manufacture  and  flight,  394. 

Rook,  tlie,  33. 

Royal  Academy,  the,  167- 

Ruins,  11. 

Russian  Empire,  the,  444;  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  449,  462;  com¬ 
merce,  488.  > 

Salt-Licks  and  Salt-springs,  and  bor¬ 
ing  for  salt  in  Nor'ili  America,  437. 

Sauer-kraut,  mode  of  preparing,  348. 

Savoy  and  the  Savoyards, 312. 

Sculpture,  450. 

Scurvy,  new  cure  for,  408, 

Sense  of  Duty,  64. 

Sheep,  shearing  of,  201 ;  washing  of,  in 
mountain  districts,  391. 

Shell-fish  of  the  Antediluvian  world, 
312. 

Shells,  progress  of  cleaning,  274. 

Shepherds  of  Mont  Perdu,  59. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  35. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  380. 

Silk  worms,  rearing  of,  in  the  Deccan, 
352. 

Simon,  St.,  and  Jude,  St.,  the  Apostles, 
384. 

Singing,  on,  66. 

Stars,  enormous  distances  of  the,  3. 

Statues,  bronze,  on  casting,  483. 

Stephen,  St.,  471. 

Stratlifieldsay,369. 

Sulphur,  preparation,  nature,  and  use* 
of,  26. 

Superstition,  Persian,  114. 

Swallows,  arrival  of,  161. 

Swithin,  St.,  251. 

Sword-blades,  Damascus.  138. 

Sword-dancing  in  Northumberland.lll. 

Sword  fish,  fishing  for  the,  at  Messina, 
283. 

Tapoa,  Sooty',  the,  169. 

Tar-making  in  Sweden,  452. 

Tea-cup,  history  of  a,  102,  110,  135,  191 

Tea-drinking  in  Kooudoz,  manner  of, 
136 ;  Tea-cakes,  408. 

Terms,  Law  and  University,  125. 

Thinking,  on,  43. 

Thomas,  St.,  the  Apostle,  471. 
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Thomas-a-Becket,  251. 

Titles,  American,  428. 

Tobacco-pipes,  on,  502. 

Towns  in  England,  classes  of,  30. 
Trajan's  Palace  in  the  Lake  of  Nemi, 
23. 

Truth, 328. 

Tunis,  scenes  and  customs  in,  332 ;  the 
beyship  of,  sketches  in,  413. 

Turkey,  Municipal  Institutions  in,  283; 

commerce  in,  197- 


BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHY  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Entrance  to  the  Public  Walk  at  Arapt- 
hill,  Bedfordshire,  9. 

The  Watch,  with  “  cressets”  and  "  bea¬ 
cons.” —  Grouped  from  Hollar,  12. 

Bay  of  Glengariff,  Ireland,  25. 

Knowle  House  and  Park,  Kent,  57- 

Woolwich:— Military  College,  65. 

Royal  Horse  and  Foot  Artillery 
Barracks,  89. 

Repository  and  Rotunda,  105. 

Tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Westminster 
Abbey,  77. 

Edinburgh: — Heriot’s  Hospital,  from 
the  Castle  Hill,  100. 

High  School,  Calton  Hill,  361. 

South  front  of  Castle  Howard,  York¬ 
shire,  113. 

Bedford  School,  181. 

Micklegate  Bar,  York,  with  the  arrival 
of  a  Royalist  baggage-train,  193. 

HalTarmour  of  a  general  officer,  and 
pikeman,  archer,  and  musketeer  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  209. 

Belvoir  Castle,  217- 

Lincoln,  233. 

Newport  Gate,  Lincoln,  244. 

Restoration  of  Newport  Gate,  244. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  birthplace,  260. 

The  room  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  born,  261. 

Wilton  House,  269. 

Blenheim  Palace,  317. 

City  of  Worcester.— From  an  o.d  print, 
341. 

Chatsworth  House,  349. 

Interior  of  old  English  oott:.ge,  356. 

Mansion  of  Strathlieldsay,  369. 

Amphitheatre  at  Dorchester,  397. 

House  of  the  Gunpowder  conspirators 
at  Lambeth. —  From  an  old  print,  421. 

Chinch  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester, 
426. 

Roman  lighthouse,  church,  and  trench 
in  Dover  Castle.— From  a  sketch 
taken  in  1839,  473. 

Manor-house  of  Hampden,  and  church 
where  John  Hampden  lies  interred, 
485. 

Entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  the  Ce¬ 
metery  at  I-Iighgate,  489. 

Edward  IV.’s  Chapel  on  Wakefield- 
bridge,  497. 

London : — 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Park-street, 
Southwark,  505. 

Club  Chambers,  Regent-street,  506. 
Trinity  Church,  Blackheatli  Hill,  507. 
Bridge,  &c.,over  the  Thames  Junc¬ 
tion  Railway  and  Paddington  Ca¬ 
na],  508. 

FOREIGN  TOPOGRAPHY  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Portland  Vase,  figure  from  the  bottom 
of,  I. 

Junction  of  the  rivers  Tchadda  and 
Quorra,  41. 

Mirage  in  the  plains  of  Mexico,  49. 

Marseilles,  60. 

Ilavre-de-Grace  and  Cape  la  Ileve,  81. 

Hamburgh,  from  the  Elbe,  97. 

Oporto,  137. 

At/cum  Kara  Hissar,  or  the  Black 
Castle  of  Opium,  153. 

Cadiz,  172. 


Tyranny  and  Vice  under  a  mask,  408. 

Uj.tr amarine,  on,  258. 

Valentine’s,  St.,  day, 35. 

Vegetable  Life,  variety  and  extent  of, 

120. 

Venice,  305. 

Vine,  cultivation  of  the,  18/. 
Walnut-tree,  uses  of  the,  104, 


War,  effects  of,  282. 

Wealth,  National,  elements  of,  275. 
Wensley  Dale,  or  the  Vale  of  Ure,  303. 
Whirlpools,  183. 

Whirlwinds,  waterspouts,  moving  pil¬ 
lars  of  sand,  causes  of,  112. 

Whit  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday, 
167. 

William  III.,  the  landing  of,  419. 
Wilton  House,  269. 


Winchester,  Hospital  and  Church  of 
St.  Cross,  425,  446. 

Woolsthorpe  Manor-house,  260. 
Woolwich,  65,  89,  105. 

•Workhouse,  English,  economy  of  an, 
264. 

Yarr anton,  Andrew,  330. 

Zebra-Hunter,  Henrick,  the  Naraa- 
qua,  396, 
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Fumes,  West  Flanders,  181. 

View  of  the  large  theatre  at  Pompeii 
188. 

Plan  of  the  Greek  theatre,  189. 

Male  tragic  mask. — From  Townley 
Gallery,  190. 

Female  ditto. — From  the  same,  190. 
Comic  and  tragic  masks  combined — do., 
190. 

Tragic  scene. — From  a  painting  found 
at  Pompeii,  190. 

Smyrna,  197. 

Dantzic,  221. 

Valletta,  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  229 
Town-hall,  Bremen,  257. 

City  and  harbour  of  Genoa,  281. 
Venice,  305. 

Elsinore,  321. 

Plessis-les-Tours,  324. 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  329. 

Bergen,  Norway,  354. 

Weighing-house,  formerly  called  St. 

Antony's  Gate,  at  Amsterdam,  372. 
Peruvian  Jars,  388. 

Port  of  Archangel,  393. 

Forest  of  Brotoone,  Normandy,  401. 
Tower  of  skulls  of  Christians  on  the 
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Astrakhan, from  the  sea,  429. 

Poitiers. — From  a  recent  French  print, 
433. 

Cronstadt,  444. 

Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  449. 

Castle  of  Arques,  Normandy  : — 
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drawing  in  1839,  453. 
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492. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Holly  (Ilex  aqui folium),  4. 

A  Rookery,  33. 

Highland  shepherd  and  dog,  73. 

Cuckoo  in  hedge-sparrow’s  nest,  124. 
Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon,  140. 
British  Birds: — 

Swallows  :  Marlin,  or  Window-Swal¬ 
low  (Ilirundu  urbicd):;  House  or 
Chimney  Swallow  (H.  rustica); 
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337. 
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377- 
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465. 
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century,  53. 

Anglo-Saxon  ornament,  53. 

Initial  Letter. — From  MS.  of  11th 
century,  68. 

The  Witenagemot. — From  Cott.  MS., 
69. 

Noah  building  the  Ark. — From  Cott 
MS.,  70. 


Anglo-  Saxon  E  ntertainment. — From 
Harl.  MS.,  70. 

Dinner-party. — From  Cott.  MS.,  70, 
Initial  Letter,  92. 

First  Vision  of  Henry  I. — From  MS. 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford# 
92. 

Second  ditto — From  the  same,  92. 

“  When  Adam  delv’d  and  Eve  span,’’ 
From  Cott.  MS.,  92. 
Reconciliation  of  Becket  with  Henry 
II. — From  a  Psalter  in  British 
Museum,  93. 

“Just  a  plaisance.” — From  French 
MS.,  “  Life  of  St.  Grael,”  in  British 
Museum,  94 

Coronation  of  Louis  le  Gros. — From 
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The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  St. 
George. — From  the  Bedford  Mis¬ 
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Initial  Letter,  108. 

The  French  Knight  and  the  Author 
of  tile  Metrical  History  of  Richard 
II. — From  MS.  in  British  Museum, 
117. 

W.  Curteys,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  presenting  John  Lydgate’s 
translation  of  “  The  Legends  of  St. 
Edmund  and  St.  Fremuud.” — From 
Harl.  MS.,  118. 

Christ  an  de  Pisan  presen  ting  her 
book  to  the  Queen  of  France. — 
From  Harl.  MS.,  148. 

The  goddess  Diana. — From  Harl. 
MS.,  149. 

The  Dance  in  the  “Garden  of  Plea¬ 
sure.”  —From  the  “  Romauce  de  la 
Rose.”— Harl.  MS.,  149. 

Shooting  at  Butts. — From  “  Imagi- 
nacion  de  vraye  noblesse,” — Royal 
MS.,  156. 

Public  washing-grounds  in  1582. _ 

From  Harl.  MS.,  157. 

Six  Patterns  for  figures,  20. 

Autograph  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — From 
Harl.  MS., 78. 

“  L’lmprovisateur  Napolitaiu.” — From 
a  picture  by  L.  Robert,  145. 

Bringing  in  the  May-pole,  164. 

Dance  of  milkmaids,  165. 

Costume  of  the  Grand-Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
(Kuiglits  of  Malta),  241. 

Costume  of  the  Grand-Marshal  of  the 
Order,  241. 

Maltese  Lady  wearing  the  “Faldetta,” 
and  attended  by  her  servant,  276. 
English  sailors  and  Maltese  calesse,297. 
An  Oriental  Migration,  284. 

Bedouin  encampment,  285. 

Tunisian  costume  ;  a  barber  of  Gabis _ 

a  mooress  of  Gabis,  in  her  house- 
dress — a  sailor  of  Girba,  332. 

An  Arab  of  Tunis,  333. 

Children  at  play.— From  a  design  bv 
Godfrey  Mind,  404. 

Amusements  for  Children— From  the 
same,  405. 

Henry  V III.  granting  a  Charter  to  the 
Barber-surgeons,  436. 

Petrified  basket  of  eggs,  464. 

Mountain  Laplanders  on  their  snow 
skates  descending  the  mountains,  and 
the  Norwegian  Skielobere,  468. 
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THE  MONTHLY  ALMANAC. 

A  Monthly  Almanac  in  a  periodical  work,  or  as  a 
separate  publication,  could  not  have  been  issued  five 
years  ago,  without  paying  to  the  revenue  fifteen  shillings 
per  annum  for  each  copy  ns  stamp  duty.  The  duty  upon 
almanacs  was  abolished  in  1834,  and  consequently  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  almanacs  has  been  trebled,  but  no  one  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  Monthly  Almanac. ;  and  indeed  such  a  separate 
publication  would  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  and  expense 
connected  with  its  issue.  But  as  a  portion  of  a  periodical 
work,  a  Monthly  Almanac  may  be  highly  useful ;  and 
we  purpose  therefore  to  give  one  for  January  in  this,  the 
first  number  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine’  for  1839  ;  and  to 
continue  the  series  in  the  Monthly  ‘  Supplements.’  An 
Almanac,  rightly  considered,  is  a  text  for  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  comment.  An  Almanac  directs 
us  to  the  observance  of  periods  connected  with  our 
social  duties ; — an  Almanac  has  relation  to  all  the 
wonderful  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; — an 
Vol.  VIII, 


Almanac  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes 
of  the  Seasons  and  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Year ; 
an  Almanac  has  reference  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
which  shed  so  rich  a  light  over  the  whole  history  of  their 
social  arrangements;  an  Almanac  directly  or  incidentally 
notices  great  Historical  Events — or  points  out  the  aeras 
which  were  rendered  illustrious  by  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  given  enduring  impulses  to  the  course  of  the 
world’s  thoughts  and  actions.  An  Almanac,  then,  sup¬ 
plies  a  boundless  field  of  interesting  subjects  for  our  Mis¬ 
cellany — subjects  which  have  a  natural  connexion,  but 
are  yet  individually  instructive.  Our  readers,  trom  this 
short  explanation,  will  understand  that  we  are  not  going 
to  repeat  what  they  may  find  in  the  Almanacs  issued  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  but 
that  in  giving  then  a  Monthly  Calendar,  which  may  be 
found  very  convenient  to  all  classes,  we  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appending  much  that  we  hope  will  be  useful 
and  agreeable  as  connected  with  the  Calendar. 
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THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  British  Museum  opens  on  January  8,  after  the 
Christmas  vacation  of  seven  days.  During  the  last  year 
a  new  reading-room,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
building,  has  been  erected,  which  was  opened  last  autumn. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  losses  of  valuable  boohs, 
some  new  regulations  have  been  adopted  with  a  view^of 
preventing  the  evil.  Readers  are  now  required  to  return 
the  books  to  an  attendant,  from  whom  thev  receive  the 
ticket  they  had  given  him  when  the  books  were  applied 
for,  and  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  books  while  the 
ticket  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  attendant.  Tire  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  New  Egyptian  Room,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  No. 424,  are  now  arranged,  but  no  descriptive 
account  has  yet  appeared,  if  we  except  the  very  imperfect 
catalogue  in  the  ‘  Synopsis.’  The  bronzes,  &c.  of  the 
Townley,  Payne  Knight,  and  other  collections,  which 
have  been  for  some  time  inconveniently  exhibited  in  a 
small  room,  have  not  yet  been  described  in  the  ‘  Synop¬ 
sis,’  although  we  believe  a  volume  descriptive  of  them  is 
in  course  of  preparation;  and  the  Portland  Vase  still  re¬ 
mains  unseen  in  the  little  anteroom  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
We  believe  that  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
figure  on  the  under  part  of  the  base  of  this  vase.  This  is  a 
small  head  moulded  in  the  same  material  employed  for  the 
other  figures  which  surround  the  vase;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  on  to  the  blue  glass,  after  it  was  cold,  by 
a  cement;  whereas  the  other  parts  have  been  apparently 
run  into  the  groundwork  whilst  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Bar- 
toli,  who  described  the  vase  in  1699,  when  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Barberini  family,  considers  the  sculp¬ 
ture  to  represent  an  ancient  philosopher  in  a  Phrygian 
cap,  with  his  hand  in  an  attitude  “  expressive  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  give  utterance  to  the  virtues  of  Alexander 
Severus,”  in  whose  tomb  the  vase  was  found,  and  to  whom 
the  subject  of  the  figure  has  been  supposed  to  relate. 
Dr.  King  and  Mr.  Marsh,  whose  essays  on  the  Portland 
Vase  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ‘  Archseo- 
logia,’  consider  the  figure  to  represent  Harpocrates ;  but 
they  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
that  personage  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  found.  As 
this  figure  cannot  be  seen  whilst  the  vase  rests  on  the 
table,  we  would  suggest  its  suspension  over  a  mirror, 
from  which  the  under  part  might  be  viewed,  enlightened 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  glass.  Such  a  con¬ 
trivance  has  been  resorted  to  with  success  for  the  same 
purpose,  one  of  the  admirable  copies  by  Wedgwood 
having  been  the  subject  of  the  experiment.  We  believe 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  Wedgwood  only  manufac¬ 
tured  thirty  of  these  vases ;  and  after  selling  these  at  25 
guineas  each,  he  broke  the  mould,  that  the  price  might 
not  be  deteriorated  by  the  article  becoming  common. 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  so  beautiful  a  specimen  of  the 
skill  with  which  all  the  Wedgwood  productions  were 
manufactured  should  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  spirit  of  scarcity  and  high  prices ;  but  we  are 
more  inclined  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  tasteful  and 
enterprising  manufacturer,  from  the  very  liberal  spirit  he 
manifested  in  the  production  of  all  his  other  noble  works. 

The  British  Museum  is  open  every  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Friday,  from  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  until  4 
in  the  winter,  and  until  7  in  summer ;  the  only  times  at 
which  it  is  closed  being  between  the  1st  and  7th  January, 
the  1st  and  7th  May,  and  the  1st  and  7th  September ;  and 
on  Ash-Wednesday,  Good-Friday,  and  Christmas-Day. 


FIRE  INSURANCES. 

Suspense  and  anxiety  are  the  most  painful  states  in 
which  an  individual  can  be  placed.  Their  long  continu¬ 
ance  inevitably  desti'oys  both  health  and  happiness,  and 
renders  success  in  life  difficult,  if  not  hopeless.  The 
capitalist,  the  merchant,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  labourer, 


would  not  pursue  their  respective  avocations,  unless  rea¬ 
sonable’  securities  existed  which  guaranteed  to  each  the 
fruit  of  his  exertions.  Without  the  general  security  was 
well  assured  in  a  nation,  society  would,  in  the  end,  sink 
into  its  primitive  and  barbarous  elements,  and  the  law  of 
the  rapacious  and  the  strong  would  be  substituted  for  that 
of  justice  and  equality.  To  protect  from  the  evils  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  many  interests  as  possible  is  the  sure  means 
of  promoting  individual  happiness  and  national  advan¬ 
tage.  More  ample  scope  is  then  given  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  schemes  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  the 
resources  of  a  country  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  propor¬ 
tionally  increased.  Owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
wars  and  civil  commotions  on  the  Continent,  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  property  have  not  so  extensively  enjoyed  the 
security  which  insurance  against  loss  by  fire  affords,  as 
in  this  country,  where  no  foreign  invasion  has  occurred 
for  nearly  eight  centuries.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
above  600,000,000k  of  property  is  insured  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  joint-stock  companies  established  for  that  purpose ; 
yet  the  advantages  of  insurance  are  still  not  so  widely  dif¬ 
fused  as  they  might  be.  The  impolitic  duty,  or  government 
tax,  may  be  one  cause  of  this,  but  doubtless  it  will  be  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  and  another  is  the  want  of  information  as  to  the 
general  principles  on  which  systems  of  insurance  are  based. 
This  is  a  subject  to  which  a  brief  space  may  with  propriety 
be  given  at  the  period  when  the  renewal  of  insurances  must 
be  provided  for. 

A  manufacturer  may  have  a  great  portion  of  his  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  buildings,  such  as  wrork-rooms  and  ware¬ 
houses.  The  work-rooms  may  be  well  furnished  with 
improved  and  costly  machinery,  and  the  warehouses  with 
the  productions  of  his  skill  and  labour.  At  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  fruit  of  years  of  exertion  may  be  destroyed  in 
a  single  night,  and  he  may  be  left  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
ruin.  But  for  the  plan  of  fire  insurance,  what  a  state  of 
perpetual  alarm  such  a  man  would  experience!  Would 
he  not  employ  great  caution  in  laying  out  his  capital,  and 
would  there  not  be  strong  inducements  to  do  so  on  a  less 
extended  scale  ?  As  this  was  contracted,  the  ratio  of  his 
profits  would  perhaps  decrease,  and  he  would  be  excluded 
from  many  markets  by  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
articles,  when  produced  only  in  small  quantities,  and 
when  manufactured  in  larger  proportions.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  return  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  would  amply  repay  for 
tire  outlay  of  dtipital,  and  in  the  other  perhaps  10  per 
cent,  would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose.  A  shop¬ 
keeper  is  similarly  placed.  Supposing  he  were  unpro¬ 
tected  against  loss  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  on  his  pre¬ 
mises,  he  would  he  inclined  to  keep  a  smaller  stock  by 
him.  He  would  therefore  lose  the  advantage  of  making 
his  purchases  on  a  large  scale,  and  would  not  be  so  well 
enabled  to  supply  his  customers  on  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  terms ;  and  by  the  necessity  of  putting  perhaps  a 
higher  price  on  some  of  his  goods,  he  might  deprive 
many  consumers  of  the  power  of  purchasing  them.  In 
addition,  the  support  of  himself  and  family  depending 
on  the  property  invested  in  his  stock,  they  might,  in  a 
moment,  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  existence. 

The  destruction  of  a  manufactory,  or  a  shop  with  its 
stock,  ruins  a  single  individual,  if  the  loss  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  several,  it  would  be  proportionally  less  to 
each,  and  would  be  diminished  as  the  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  was  increased,  until  it  occasioned  not  only  no  in¬ 
convenience,  but  was  almost  imperceptible.  On  this  view, 
capitalists  unite  to  insure  property  against  loss  by  fire  at 
a  small  annual  cost.  The  consequences,  when  a  fire 
occurs,  are  diffused  over  a  wide  surface,  and  a  calamity 
which  individuals  could  not  singly  sustain  is  rendered 
comparatively  light,  being  borne  by  a  great  number,  who 
had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection. 

The  risks  from  fire  are  calculated  from  a  very  wide 
range  of  facts.  Before  a  safe  system  could  be  formed,  it 
,  was  requisite  to  obtain  data  founded  on  extensive  obser- 
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vation  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  A 
single  town,  possessing  1000  houses,  has  perhaps  one 
fire  during  one  year ;  but  it  would  not  follow,  from  that 
single  fact,  that  there  would  occur  one  fire  in  that  place 
every  twelve  months.  If,  however,  the  sphere  of  obser¬ 
vation  was  extended  to  100,000  houses,  and  continued 
for  twenty  years,  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  annual 
number  of  fires  might  be  obtained.  A  degree  of  certainty 
would  be  reached  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  an  insurance  office,  on  a  scale  which  would  enable 
the  capitalist  to  avoid  loss,  and  would  extend  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  office  to  parties  insured  at  the  lowest  possible 
premium  consistent  with  its  stability.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  a  number  of  events  which  appear  as  if  occur¬ 
ring  by  accident,  will,  when  viewed  in  the  mass,  as¬ 
sume  a  regularity  and  consecutiveness  which  admit  of 
their  number  being  estimated  beforehand  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  certainty.  The  number  of  suicides 
and  accidental  deaths,  and  the  modes  in  which  they 
respectively  occur,  are  each  susceptible  of  being  averaged 
for  any  given  period.  Even  the  number  of  letters  put 
into  the  post-office  without  any  address  forms  an  average 
which  scarcely  varies. 

The  ancients  made  a  deity  of  Chance,  to  express  their 
notion  of  the  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men  of  some 
unknown,  incalculable,  capricious  cause,  appearing  to 
defy  every  exertion  of  foresight  and  prudence.  They  ac¬ 
quired  this  belief,  which  many  unthinking  people  still 
entertain,  from  the  observation  of  particular  and  detached 
events,  instead  of  comparing  and  arranging  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  events  that  are  submitted  to  the  same  physical 
laws.  Such  an  investigation  will  at  once  indicate  that, 
with  reference  to  any  extensive  series  of  facts  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  succession  of  any  one  particular  fact  is  in¬ 
variably  the  same.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  probabilities 
of  throwing  any  particular  number  with  a  die  or  dice  are 
mathematically  certain ;  and  if  the  experiment  were  made 
for  a  sufficient  succession  of  throws  to  afford  an  average, 
the  practical  results  would  exactly  correspond  with  the 
theoretical.  These- calculations  (which  form  the  doctrine 
of  chances),  as  applied  to  commercial  purposes,  have 
produced  the  most  beneficial  results  to  individual  property 
and  public  wealth;  and  they  moreover  afford  that  calm¬ 
ness  and  stability  of  mind  which  constitute  the  most  salu¬ 
tary  difference  between  commercial  adventure  and  gaming. 

Insurances  against  fire  are  effected  by  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies.  fine  government  duty  is  no  less  than  200  per  cent, 
for  common  risks;  for  instance,  if  a  person  pay  to  an  in¬ 
surance  office  15.?.  for  insuring  1000/.  worth  of  property, 
the  duty  amounts  to  30?.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
various  offices  insure  are  inserted  on  the  back  of  every 
policy,  which  it  is  important  that  the  insurer  should  pro¬ 
perly  understand,  as  it  is  generally  conditioned  that  losses 
are  paid  “  according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  printed  pro¬ 
posals.”  Policies  of  insurance  may  be  annual,  or  for  a 
term  of  years  at  an  annual  premium.  A  policy  is  not 
assignable.  When  any  person,  however,  dies,  his  in¬ 
terest  in  it  remains  in  his  executors  respectively,  provided 
they  procure  their  right  to  be  endorsed  on  the  policy. 

Insurances  are  divided  into  common,  hazardous,  and 
doubly  hazardous.  The  charge  for  insuring  property  of 
the  first  description  is  now  usually  1?.  6 d.  per  cent.  ; 
the  second,  2?.  6d. ;  and  the  third,  4?.  6 d. 

Common  insurances  include  buildings  covered  with 
slate  or  tiles,  and  built  on  all  sides  with  brick  or  stone, 
and  wherein  no  hazardous  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried 
on,  or  hazardous  goods  deposited ;  goods  deposited  in  such 
buildings,  such  as  furniture,  plate,  jewels  in  private  use, 
apparel,  and  printed  books ;  liquors  in  private  use,  mer¬ 
chandise,  stock  and  utensils  in  trade,  not  hazardous ;  and 
farming  stock. 

Hazardous  insurances  include  buildings  of  timber  or 
plaster,  or  not  wholly  separated  by  partition-walls  of  brick 
or  stone,  or  not  covered  with  slate  or  tiles,  and  thatched 


barns  and  outhouses  having  no  chimneys,  nor  adjoining 
to  any  building  not  having  a  chimney ;  and  buildings 
falling  under  the  description  of  common  insurance,  but 
in  which  some  hazardous  trades  are  carried  on,  such  as 
oilmen,  soap-boilers,  stable-keepers,  and  others;  or  in 
which  hazardous  goods  are  deposited,  as  tallow,  pitch, 
tar,  hemp,  flax,  resin,  and  turpentine ;  hay,  straw,  and 
unthreshed  corn  ;  apothecaries’ stock,  and  oil;  and  wine 
and  spirituous  liquors  as  merchandise. 

Doubly  hazardous  insurances*  comprise  all  thatched 
buildings  having  chimneys,  or  adjoining  buildings  having 
one;  and  all  hazardous  buildings  in  which  hazardous  trades 
are  carried  on,  or  in  which  hazardous  goods  are  de¬ 
posited.  Insurances  may  also  be  made  by  special  agree¬ 
ment  on  risks  to  which  certain  products  are  exposed  by 
the  use  of  steam-engines,  kilns,  ovens,  &c.,  and  they  may 
be  insured  from  the  raw  material  through  the  various 
processes  which  they  undergo.  Gunpowder,  and  build¬ 
ings  in  which  it  is  made,  cannot  be  insured  on  any  terms. 
Losses  on  hay  or  corn  by  natural  heat  will  not  be  made 
good  ;  but  if  property  of  this  description  is  destroyed  by 
lightning,  the  policy  is  valid. 

To  encourage  the  removal  of  goods  in  cases  of  fire  it 
is  usual  to  allow  the  reasonable  charges  attending  the 
same,  and  make  good  the  sufferer’s  loss,  whether  de¬ 
stroyed,  lost,  or  damaged  by  such  removal.  The  terms 
on  which  the  various  offices  effect  insurances  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  different  establishments. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations,  which,  if 
any  individual  should  be  weak  enough  to  think  an  in¬ 
surance  premium  is  money  thrown  away,  we  would 
entreat  him  earnestly  to  reflect  upon.  In  the  certainty 
of  property  there  is  a  very  remarkable  augmentation  of 
value.  In  comparing  two  advantages,  one  of  which 
should  be  permanent,  the  other  uncertain,  in  its  duration, 
the  capability  of  undisturbed  enjoyment  at  once  deter¬ 
mines  the  measure  of  good.  The  possession  of  property 
which  is  placed  beyond  destruction  or  injury  from  the 
effects  of  accident  contributes  essentially  to  the  happiness 
of  life,  and  to  the  moral  dignity  of  individual  character. 
The  possessor  of  personal  property,  by  the  system  of  as¬ 
surances,  gives  to  his  stock  the  same  stability  as  that 
possessed  by  the  landed  or  funded  proprietor  ;  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  preserve  that  equanimity,  which  in  all 
human  affairs  invariably  results  from  building  upon  the 
reasonable  certainties  of  just  calculations,  rather  than 
trusting  for  an  escape  from  possible  evils  to  the  mere 
casualties  of  fortune.  The  man  who  risks  the  loss  of  his 
ship  by  tempests,  or  of  his  stock  by  fire,  because  the 
chances  are  against  such  destruction,  when  he  may  put 
himself  entirely  above  the  chance  by  a  very  small  con¬ 
tribution,  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  wise  or 
prudent  member  of  a  community  in  which  judgment  and 
prudence  are  more  than  ever  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  passing  day,  and  to  guard  against  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  evil  fortune. 


Enormous  Distances  of  the  Stars. — The  only  mode  we 
have  of  conceiving  such  intervals  at  all  is  by  the  time  which 
it  would  require  for  light  to  traverse  them.  Now  light,  as 
we  know,  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  per  second. 
It  would  therefore  occupy  100,000,000  seconds,  or  upwards 
of  three  years,  in  such  a  journey,  at  the  very  lowest  esti¬ 
mate.  What,  then,  are  we  to  allow  for  the  distance  of  those 
innumerable  stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes,  which  the  te¬ 
lescope  discloses  to  us !  If  we  admit  the  light  of  a  star  of 
each  magnitude  to  be  half  that  of  the  magnitude  next  above 
it,  it  will  follow  that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  removed  to  362  times  its  distance  to  appear  no 
larger  than  one  of  the  sixteenth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
among  the  countless  multitude  of  such  stars,  visible  in  tele¬ 
scopes,  there  must  be  many  whose  light  has  taken  at  least 
a  thousand  years  to  reach  us;  and  that  when  we  observe 
their  places,  and  note  their  changes,  we  are,  in  fact,  reading 
only  their  history  of  a  thousand  years’ date,  thus  wonder¬ 
fully  recorded. — Sir  J.  Herschel. 
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In  England  tlie  Holly  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  also  in  hedge-rows ;  and  as  it  is  in 
the  height  of  its  beauty  during  the  present  season,  when  its 
bright  red-coloured  berries  present  themselves  in  abun¬ 
dance,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

Although  in  the  summer  its  leaves  are  not  so  lively  ns 
those  of  most  of  the  surrounding  trees,  yet  in  winter, 
when  its  neighbours  are  only  bleak  and  naked  figures, 
the  Holly,  clad  in  its  glossy  green,  presents  itself  re¬ 
freshingly  to  the  gaze,  and  when  enlivened  by  the  bright 
beads  of  red  which  grace  its  form,  it  imparts  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness  to  a  prospect  which  without  it  would  appear 
most  dreary. 

The  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  holly  are  its 
leaves,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  on 
the  branches.  Southey,  in  his  pretty  poem  on  this  plant 
(the  whole  of  which  we  have  before  given  in  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine,’  vol.  i.,  p.  224),  has  well  described  this,  and 
the  utility  of  the  arrangement. 

“  O  reader !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  holly-tree  P 

The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 
Its  glossy  leaves 

Order’d  by  an  intelligence  so  wise, 

As  might  confound  an  atheist's  sophistries. 


Belov/  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 
Wrinkled  and  keen; 

No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 
Can  reach  to  wound ; 

But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  io  fear, 

Smooth  and  unarm’d  the  pointless  leaves  appear.” 

In  fact,  at  a  certain  height,  above  which  the  cattle  cannot 
reach,  the  leaves  are  not  furnished  with  those  strong 
thorny  points  which  render  it  so  hazardous  to  pluck  a 
branch  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tree. 

Of  the  holly  there  are  sixteen  species,  and  the  varieties 
produced,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  leaves,  are  very 
numerous.  The  common  holly  ( Ilex  aquifolium ),  re¬ 
presented  in  the  engraving,  is  found  in  almost  all 
countries,  warm  and  cold.  In  England  it  abounds, 
and  in  many  places  attains  a  growth  of  considerable 
height.  Some  “  at  the  holly-walk,  near  Frensham  in 
Surrey,  are  mentioned  by  Bradley,  as  having  grown  to 
the  height  of  60  feet ;  and  old  hollies  of  30  and 
40  feet,  with  clean  truuks  of  considerable  diameter, 
are  to  he  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  country.”* 
Evelyn  planted  a  holly  hedge  in  his  garden  at  Say’s 
Court,  Deptford,  in  1670,  which  he  afterwards  speaks  of 
as  being  400  feet  in  length,  9  feet  high,  and  5  in  diameter, 

*  ‘Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge:  Vegetable  Sub¬ 
stances.’ 
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and  he  notices  with  great  pride  its  splendid  appearance, 
especially  when  garnished  with  its  own  natural  coral. 
There  are  some  very  fine  trees  in  Windsor  Great  Park. 
This  tree  is  much  used  in  manufactures,  the  timber  be¬ 
ing  very  white  and  compact,  adapting  it  well  for  many 
purposes  in  the  arts,  but,  as  it  is  very  retentive  of  its 
sap,  and  warps  in  consequence,  it  requires  to  be  well 
dried  and  seasoned  before  being  used.  It  takes  a  durable 
colour,  black  or  almost  any  other  ;  and  hence  it  is  much 
used  by  cabinet-makers  in  forming  what  are  technically 
called  strings  and  borders  in  ornamental  works.  When 
properly  stained  black,  its  colour  and  lustre  are  not 
much  inferior  to  those  of  ebony.  For  various  purposes  of 
the  turner,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called 
Tunbridge  ware,  it  is  also  much  used;  the  black  handles 
of  metal  teapots  are  of  this  wood,  and  coach-whip- 
handles  are  frequently  manufactured  from  the  branches. 
Next  to  box  and  pear-tree,  it  is  the  best  wood  for  en¬ 
graving  upon,  as  it  is  close  and  stands  the  tool  well.  The 
slowness  of  its  growth,  however,  renders  it  an  expensive 
timber.  The  bark  of  the  holly  contains  a  great  deal  of 
viscid  matter  ;  and  when  macerated  in  water,  fermented, 
and  then  separated  from  the  fibres,  it  forms  bird-lime. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a  medicinal  agent,  the  leaves  and 
bark  possessing  febrifugal  powers  of  a  strongly  marked 
character ;  the  roots  and  the  bark  are  said  to  be  diuretic 
and  expectorant,  but  the  berries  have  the  character  of  be¬ 
ing  poisonous,  producing  purgative  and  violent  emetic 
effects.* 

In  the  Christmas  season  large  quantities  of  the  branches 
are  brought  to  London,  and  used  throughout  the  country, 
to  decorate  the  houses.  It  is  then  designated  “  Christ¬ 
mas,”  and,  by  many,  though  erroneously,  “  mistletoe.” 
The  mistletoe  is  a  parasitical  plant  growing  on  the  oak 
and  other  trees,  and  bearing  a  white  berry.  It  is  in 
every  respect  different  to  the  holly,  yet  but  little  will  be 
found  in  London  at  Christmas,  the  holly  being,  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  traffic  in  such  matters,  given  and 
received  as  th e  mistletoe  appropriate  to  the  established  fes¬ 
tivities  of  that  merry  season. 

THE  OBJECTS,  USE,  AND  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  QUARTER-SESSIONS. 

I.  Court,  how  constituted  and  assembled. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  magistrates  assigned  to  keep 
the  peace  within  a  certain  county  or  some  other  district,  to 
which  they  are  appointed  with  authority  to  act  judicially 
in  the  investigation  and  suppression  of  crime.  They  have 
authority  in  all  criminal  cases  to  take  the  necessary 
examination,  and  upon  such  examination  to  determine 
whether  a  party  accused  shall  be  committed  for  trial ;  and 
in  most  cases  to  ascertain  finally  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party,  in  some  cases  upon  their  own  judgment  upon 
the  evidence,  and  in  others  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  in 
the  case  of  guilt  being  established,  to  award  the  punish¬ 
ment  affixed  by  law  to  the  commission  of  the  offence. 
The  judicial  authority  and  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace 
extend  also  to  some  cases  of  a  civil  nature.  Besides 
these  judicial  powers,  justices  of  the  peace  have  duties  to 
perform,  in  respect  of  which  they  are  not  invested  with 
any  judicial  discretion.  In  these  matters  they  are  said  to 
act,  not  judicially,  but  ministerially,  i.e.  as  servants  of  the 
crown,  authorized  and  required  to  do  certain  official  acts. 
The  commission  by  which  justices  of  the  peace  are  ap¬ 
pointed  generally  contains  a  clause  by  which  the  kingt 
states,  that  in  exercising  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on 
the  parties  to  whom  it  is  directed,  he  chooses  that  A.B.,  or 
C.  1).,  or  E.F.,  or  G.  FI.,  &c.,  shall  be  one  ;  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  so  specially  designated  are  usually  called  justices  of 

•  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  443. 

f  ‘  King’  is  used  as  being  the  usual  style.  Of  course  under 
the  i  resent  reign  ‘  Queen  ’  is  substituted  in  all  such  instances. 
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the  quorum,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  commis¬ 
sion,  when  in  Latin,  the  clause  ran  thus,  “  quorum 
A.  B.,  vel  C.  D.,  vel  E.  F.,  vel  G.  H.,  &c.,  unum  esse 
volumus.” 

Public  meetings  of  the  justices  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  their  office  for  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  for  which  they  are  appointed  are  called  courts  of 
general  session  of  the  peac^,  and  as  several  statutes 
require  that  justices  should  hold  these  sessions  four  times 
in  the  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be,  the  four  meetings 
held  in  obedience  to  these  statutes  are  called  courts  "of 
general  quarter-session  of  the  peace,  or,  for  brevity, 
“Quarter-Sessions.”  The  quarter- sessions  are  now  by- 
statute  directed  to  be  held  in  the  first  week  after  the 
11th  of  October,  the  first  week  after  the  28th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  first  week  after  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  first 
week  after  the  24th  of  June,  subject  however  to  a  power 
in  the  justices  to  alter  the  second  period  to  any  day  be¬ 
tween  the  7th  of  March  and  the  22nd  of  April,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  interference  of  the  quarter-sessions  with  the 
Spring  Assizes.  But  the  statutes  requiring  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  to  be  assembled  at  these  periods  have  been  held  to  be 
merely  directory,  so  that  quarter-sessions  held  in  other 
weeks  than  those  prescribed  by  the  legislature,  though 
irregular,  are  not  void.  When  the  business  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-sessions  is  not  terminated  within  the  time  allotted  for 
the  purpose,  or  it  is  expected  that  other  matters  will  arise 
before  the  next  quarter-sessions,  the  usual  course  is  to 
adjourn  the  court  to  a  subsequent  day,  and  so  from  time 
to  time,  if  necessary. 

It  is  competent  to  two  justices  of  the  district,  one  being 
of  the  quorum  (under  the  words  “  or  oftener,  if  need  be”), 
to  convene  at  any  time  an  original  general  session  of  the 
peace ;  and  where  no  adjournment  has  been  made,  or  the 
enlarged  term  has  been  suffered  to  expire  without  a 
further  adjournment,  and  matters  arise  which  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  postpone  to  the  next  quarter-session,  no 
other  course  is  open.  But  no  business  could  be  transacted 
at  such  general  sessions  which  is  specially  directed  by 
any  act  off  parliament  to  be  transacted  at"  the  quarter- 
sessions.  In  the  precept  to  convene  a  quarter-session  the 
justices  may  appoint  any  place  within  the  county  or  dis¬ 
trict  for  holding  it. 

Sessions  of  the  peace  convened  for  the  execution  of  some 
part  or  parts  only  of  the  justices’  district  are  called  special 
sessions  ;  and  sessions  limited  to  the  business  of  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  district  are  called  petty  sessions. 

Sessions  are  usually  held  under  a  precept  from  two 
justices,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  return 
a  grand  jury  before  them  or  their  fellow -justices  at  a 
certain  time,  not  less  than  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
the  precept,  at  a  certain  place ;  to  give  notice  to  all 
stewards,  constables,  and  bailiffs  of  liberties,  to  attend  and 
do  their  duty  at  such  time  and  place ;  to  proclaim 
throughout  the  county,  &c.,  that  a  session  will  be  held, 
and  to  attend  them  himself  to  do  his  duty.  Without 
such  a  precept  no  person  is  bound  to  attend,  but  if  the 
necessary  parties  attend,  and  the  business  is  regularly 
transacted,  the  proceedings  will  be  valid  :  so  if  the  ses¬ 
sions  be  held  at  a  different  place  from  that  mentioned  in 
the  precept.  The  precept  once  issued,  the  holding  of 
the  session  cannot  be  stopped  except  by  writ  of  superse¬ 
deas  out  of  Chancery.  The  assembling  of  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  peace  during  the  continuation  of  a  general 
quarter-session  of  the  peace  by  adjournment  has  been 
considered  as  having  the  effect  of  superseding  and  putting 
an  end  to  such  general  quarter-session. 

When  a  general  session  or  general  quarter-session  of  the 
peace  has  been  duly  summoned,  the  following  parties  are 
bound  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  : — 

First :  all  justices  of  the  peace ;  and,  but  for  the 
quorum  clause,  the  court  could  not  be  held  unless 
every  justice  named  in  the  commission  were  present. 
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If  a  sufficient  number  (two)  do  not  appear,  no  court  can 
be  held,  nor  can  any  adjournment  be  made.  In  such  case 
a  new  session  should  be  summoned ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  general  session  of  the  peace  so  summoned,  or  heic 
under  such  circumstances  without  a  summons,  would  be 
a  legal  general  (/warder-session  of  the  peace. 

Secondly :  the  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county,  who  is 
bound  to  be  there,  by  himself,  or  by  his  deputy,  the  clerk 
of  the  peace,  to  produce  the  rolls  of  the  sessions. 

Thirdly :  the  sheriff,  by  himself,  or  his  under-sheriff, 
to  return  the  precept  and  panels  of  the  jurors,  i.e.  the 
lists  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on  the  grand  or  petty  jury, 
to  execute  process,  receive  fines,  &c. 

Fourthly  :  the  several  coroners. 

Fifthly  :  the  constables  of  hundreds,  or  high-constables, 
and  other  officers  to  whom  any  warrant  returnable  at  the 
sessions  has  been  directed. 

Sixthly  :  all  bailiffs  of  public  leets  (hundreds)  or  pri¬ 
vate  leets  (liberties  or  franchises). 

Seventhly  :  the  keepers  of  gaols,  to  bring  and  receive 
prisoners. 

Eighthly :  the  keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction,  to 
give  in  a  calendar  and  account  of  persons  in  his  custody. 

Ninthly  :  all  persons  returned  by  the  sheriff  as  jurors. 

Tenthly :  all  persons  who  have  entered  into  recogniz¬ 
ances  (i.e.  engagements,  under  a  penalty,  to  the  king),  to 
answer  charges  to  be  made  against  them,  or  to  prosecute, 
or  to  give  evidence  upon  charges  against  others. 

Necessary  witnesses  not  bound  by  recognizance  may 
be  compelled  to  appear  at  the  sessions  by  writ  of  sub¬ 
poena  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  cr  from  the 
crown  office  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  either  of  which 
processes  may  be  served  upon  the  witness  in  any  county. 
If  the  witness  be  in  prison,  whether  he  be  bound  by  re¬ 
cognizance  to  appear  or  not,  his  attendance  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  only  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum, 
which  may  be  granted  by  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts,  upon  an  affidavit  stating  the  confinement  of  the 
person  whose  evidence  is  wanted ;  that  he  is  a  material 
witness ;  that  the  trial  is  about  to  take  place  at  a  certain 
time  and  place,  and  cannot  be  safely  proceeded  in  without 
his  testimony ;  with  such  other  circumstances,  if  required, 
as  may  show  the  necessity  for  the  application.  This 
writ  is  directed  to  and  served  upon  the  person  in  whose 
custody  the  witness  is  detained. 

Persons  summoned  on  grand  or  pettty  juries  at  the 
quarter-sessions  must  be  between  21  and  60  years  of  age, 
and  possessed  of  10/.  a  year  in  lands  or  rents,  or  20/.  a 
year  in  leaseholds  for  an  unexpired  term  or  terms  of  at 
least  21  years,  or  who,  being  householders,  are  rated  to 
the  poor  on  a  value  of  n.*t  less  than  30/.  in  Middlesex, 
and  not  less  than  20/.  in  any  other  county,  or  who  occupy 
houses  containing  not  less  than  15  windows,  and  must 
not  be  peers,  judges,  of  the  superior  courts,  clergymen; 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  dissenting  ministers  following 
no  secular  employment  but  that  of  schoolmaster,  ser¬ 
geants  or  barristers  at  law,  doctors  or  advocates  of  the 
civil  law  actually  practising,  officers  of  courts  actually 
exercising  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  coroners, 
gaolers  or  keepers  of  houses  of  correction,  members  or 
licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  actually  practis¬ 
ing,  surgeons  being  members  of  one  of  the  royal  colleges 
of  surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and  actu¬ 
ally  practising,  certificated  apothecaries  actually  practis¬ 
ing,  officers  in  the  army  or  navy  on  full  pay,  pilots 
licensed  by  the  Trinity  House,  masters  of  vessels  in  the 
Buoy  and  Light  service,  pilots  licensed  by  the  lord  war¬ 
den  of  the  Cinque  Ports  or  under  any  act  of  parliament 
or  charter,  household  servants  of  the  sovereign,  officers  of 
the  customs  or  excise,  sheriffs’  officers,  high  constables,  or 
parish  clerks. 

II. — Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  of  Quarter-Session  has  jurisdiction  in  cer¬ 


tain  civil  matters  under  different  acts  of  parliament :  it 
has  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised  partly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  partly  in 
particular  modes  prescribed  by  different  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  it  has  an  administrative  authority  in  certain  county 
matters ;  and  it  has  power  to  fine  and  imprison  for 
contempt. 

1.  Civil  Jurisdiction.  —  The  greater  part  of  the 
civil  business  of  the  sessions  comes  before  the  justices 
there  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  individual 
justices  acting  under  different  acts  of  parliament  which 
give  them  authority  to  decide,  subject  to  the  revision 
and  correction  of  their  fellow-justices  assembled  in 
quarter-session.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  is  exer¬ 
cised  over  orders  made  by  justices  in  matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  the  vagrant 
laws,  the  highway  acts,  and  a  variety  of  other  statutes. 
Besides  this  appellate  jurisdiction  the  sessions  have 
original  jurisdiction  to  do  whatever  may  be  done  by 
two  justices,  except  where  the  statute  authorising  two 
justices  to  act  gives  an  appeal  to  the  sessions.  This  ori¬ 
ginal  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  is  most  usually  exercised 
in  cases  of  apprenticeship. 

2.  Criminal  Jurisdiction  according  to  the  course  of 
Common  Law. — The  authority  of  the  justices  to  try  felo¬ 
nies  and  those  misdemeanors  which  are  not  by  anv 
statute  directed  to  be  decided  in  a  summary  manner  is 
founded  upon  the  royal  prerogative  of  establishing  courts 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  courts  so  esta¬ 
blished,  though  confirmed  in  general  words  by  act  of 
parliament,  cannot  without  a  special  enactment  proceed 
in  any  other  course  than  that  allowed  by  the  common 
law,  as  the  prerogative  does  not  extend  to  the  taking 
away  from  the  subject  his  right  to  be  tried  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law.  The  commission  of  the 
peace  gives  to  the  justices  jurisdiction  over  almost  all 
felonies,  but  it  is  not  the  practice  to  fry  capital  offences 
at  the  sessions. 

3.  Criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  in  particular  modes 
prescribed  by  statute. — In  this  branch  of  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  the  sessions  act  principally  as  a  .court  of  appeal  over 
penal  convictions  made  by  individual  magistrates.  In 
criminal  matters  in  which  the  mode  of  proceeding  differs 
from  that  prescribed  by  the  common  law,  the  justices  in 
quarter-sessions  have  also  an  original  jurisdiction  in 
whatever  may  be  done  by  two  justices,  unless  an  appeal 
be  directed  to  be  made  to  the  sessions. 

4.  Administrative  authority. — The  sessions  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  jurisdiction  over  the  county  stock  arising 
from  the  county-rate  or  other  sources. 

5.  Authority  in  cases  of  contempt — The  quarter-ses¬ 
sions,  being  a  court  of  record,  have  authority  to  fine  and 
imprison  for  contempts  committed  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  and  no  other  court  can  inquire  into  the  fact  of  the 
contempt,  or  the  reasonableness  or  propriety  of  the  fine  or 
imprisonment ;  but  for  this  or  any  other  act  which  can 
be  shown  to  proceed  from  malicious  or  corrupt  motives 
the  conduct  of  the  justices  is  liable  to  be  questioned  by 
information  or  indictment. 

III. — Mode  of  proceeding  at  Sessions. 

The  justices  being  assembled,  the  session  is  usually 
proclaimed  by  the  crier  of  the  court.  The  commission  of 
the  peace  and  the  royal  proclamation  against  vice  and 
immorality  are  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace :  the 
sheriff  then  makes  his  return  to  the  precept  or  precepts 
directed  to  him ;  persons  having  occasion  to  take  the 
oaths  of  qualification,  indemnity,  &e.,  are  then  called 
upon,  and  the  oaths  are  administered  to  those  who  are 
in  attendance  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  After  this 
it  is  usual  for  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  call  over  the 
constables  of  hundreds  and  parishes,  &c.  ;  and  upon 
their  not  answering  as  the  names  of  their  respective  hun¬ 
dreds,  parishes,  &c.  are  called  out,  which  is  commonly 
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done  a  second  and  third  time  where  the  constables  do  not 
answer,  the  court  sets  a  tine  upon  the  defaulters.  The 
panel,  or  list  of  names  returned  to  serve  on  the  grand-jury, 
is  then  called  over.  The  number  called  and  sworn 
should  not  he  more  than  23,  nor  less  than  13,  though  12 
may  be  sworn,  if  more  cannot  be  had.  Those  who  do 
not  answrer  to  their  names  are  liable  to  he  fined ;  but 
when  a  sufficient  number  appear,  it  is  not  usual  (though 
in  order  to  ensure  a  full  attendance  it  might  be  conveni¬ 
ent,)  to  call  over  the  rest  of  the  names  returned.  The 
grand-jury,  being  complete,  are  sworn  to  inquire  for  the 
king  and  "the  body  of  the  county,  and  to  secrecy.  Procla¬ 
mation  being  made  to  keep  silence,  a  charge  is  delivered  by 
the  chairman.  As  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  the 
grand-jury  are  taken  are  not  presumed  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  legal  distinctions  upon  which  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  finding  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  thereby 
sending  the  party  to  his  final  trial  before  a  petty  jury, 
will  depend,  the  chairman,  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
depositions  taken  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  exami¬ 
nations,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  foresee  the  legal  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  grand-jury  room, 
explains  those  points  of  law  to  which  it  is  necessary  the 
attention  of  the  grand-jury  should  be  directed.  The 
delivery  of  the  charge  is  properly  considered  as  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  making  observations  upon  the 
activity  or  inactivity  of  magistrates  and  peace-officers,  as 
well  as  upon  subjects  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  duties  of  the  day,  and  of  explaining  such  alterations 
in  the  law  as  have  been  effected  since  the  preceding  ses¬ 
sions.  In  order  that  this  and  the  various  other  duties  of 
a  chairman  may  be  performed  in  an  efficient  manner,  it 
is  usual,  in  some  counties,  to  select  for  a  permanent 
chairman  a  magistrate  possessing  legal  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  an  acquaintance  with  forms  and  techni¬ 
cal  proceedings,  coupled  with  that  decision  and  authority 
which  result  from  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  in  his  work 
on  Sessions,  that  “  unless  the  chairman  possess  these  re¬ 
quisites,  the  iury  (grand  and  petty)  can  receive  no  infor¬ 
mation,  inexperienced  advocates  will  run  riot,  and  the 
county  will  not  feel  that  respect  for  the  court  which  it  is 
both  desirable  and  useful  that  it  should  do.” 

When  the  grand-jury,  have  received  their  instructions 
from  the  chairman  and  have  retired  to  their  room,  it  is 
usual,  where  the  business  expected  to  be  brought  before 
the  sessions  promises,  if  heard  hv  the  whole  court,  to 
occupy  more  than  three  days,  to  divide  the  court,  and 
apportion  the  business  under  the  provisions  of  59  George 
III.,  c.  28.  When  the  nature  of  the  business  will  allow 
of  such  a  course,  the  most  natural  distribution  of  the 
various  subjects  over  which  the  justices  in  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  have  jurisdiction  seems  to  be  that  one  division  of 
the  court  should  take  that  portion  of  the  business  which 
requires  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  with  all  motions,  and 
other  incidental  matters  relating  thereto,  while  the  other 
division  is  occupied  with  the  exercise  of  the  summary 
jurisdiction  given  to  justices,  whether  original  or  by  way 
of  appeal. 

*„*  This  article  has  run  to  a  greater  length  than  was  antici¬ 
pated,  but  it  will  be  completed  in  the  succeeding  Supplement. 


NEW-YEAR’S  DAY. 

In  England  there  has  long  existed  a  very  poetical  custom 
— originating  probably  from  the  “  passing-bell,”  which 
was  formerly  tolled  to  announce  the  departure  of  a  mortal 
to  another  world — of  “  ringing  out  the  old  year  ”  with 
the  funeral  note  of  the  great  church-bell.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  particularly  solemn  in  the  dull  tolling  of  the  bell 
as  the  silent  hour  of  midnight  approaches,  and  to  English¬ 
men,  who  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  associate 
such  a  sound  with  scenes  in  which  death  is  present  in  all 


its  gloom  and  sorrow,  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  thoughts 
of  a  pure  and  holy  character.  Another  year  is  about  to 
be  added  to  those  which  have  already  passed  over  us, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises — Have  we  employed  our 
time  diligently  and  profitably  ?  Our  thoughts  revert  to 
the  many  scenes  in  which,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
we  have  been  engaged,  and  we  ask  ourselves  if  we  have 
acted  during  that  time  as  we  would  wish  to  have  acted. 
The  hour  is  fitting  for  reflection,  and  we  think  there  are 
few  who,  as  they  listen  to  the 

“  Midnight  hell 

That,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 

Beats  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night,” 

would  not  avail  themselves  of  that  hour  to  cast  all  evil 
intentions  from  their  hearts,  to  fortify  themselves  with 
good  resolves,  and  to  return  thanks  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
Good  for  the  benefits  derived  at  his  hands. 

But  a  proper  degree  of  cheerfulness  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  due  performance  of  our  moral  and  religious 
duties ;  and  as  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  ceases  to  vibrate 
,on  the  ear,  a  joyous  peal  from  all  the  bells  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  churches  announces  the  birth  of  a  new  year, 
which  we  may  hope  will  afford  us  as  much  happiness, 
tinged  with  as  little  sorrow,  as  the  errors  of  humanity  will 
admit  of. 

New-Year’s  Day  was  observed  as  a  holiday  by  the 
Romans,  and  nearly  all  nations  in  modern  times  celebrate 
the  occasion  with ’great  joy  and  festivity.  In  England 
from  an  early  period  it  has  been  customary  for  friends 
to  exchange  gifts  at  this  season,  wishing  each  other  “  a 
happy  New  Year,”  a  practice  also  common  in  France  and 
other  countries,  and  probably  derived  from  the.  Romans, 
among  whom  a  similar  custom  existed.  Many  Roman 
relics  are  mentioned  by  Fosbroke  in  his  ‘  Encyclopaedia 
of  Antiquities,’  as  existing  to  prove  the  custom.  Among 
them  is  an  amphora,  or  wine-jar,  having  an  in¬ 
scription  on  it,  denoting  that  it  was  a  new-year’s  present 
from  the  potters  to  their  patroness  ;  another  piece  of  pot¬ 
tery,  inscribed,  “  A  happy  New  Year  to  you and  a  me¬ 
dallion,  representing  Janus,  with  a  motto,  “  Wishing  a 
happy  New  Year  to  the  emperor  Commodus.”  The  most 
usual  presents  appear  to  have  been  figs  and  dates  covered 
with  leaf-gold. 

In  England  new-year’s  gifts  were  interchanged  be¬ 
tween  all  classes,  and  the  day  devoted  visits  and  con¬ 
gratulatory  addresses.  In  the  household  accounts  of  our 
early  monarchs,  the  expense  of  new-year’s  gifts  to  the. 
courtiers  generally  formed  a  considerable  item ;  and 
the  presents  from  the  nobility  were  often  of  great  value. 
But  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  this  friendly  inter¬ 
change  of  presents  and  good  wishes  appears  to  have 
assumed  somewhat  of  a  debasing  character,  the  present 
being  esteemed  according  only  to  its  worth  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ;  and  the  tokens  of  friendship  given 
in  return  being  considered  as  an  acknowledgement  for 
value  received ;  for  the  new-year’s  accounts  of  even  our 
kings  and  queens  were  made  up  with  a  view  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  balance  of  gifts  given  and  accepted.  This  inte¬ 
resting  custom  is  now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse  (it  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  in  the  exactions  of  servants,  from 
their  masters’  tradesmen  and  customers,  of  Christmas 
boxes),  and  in  London  few  seem  to  think  that  such  a 
practice  ever  existed. 

With  our  ancestors  the  eve  and  morn  of  the  new  year 
were  observed  with  peculiar  honour  and  ceremony,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  famous  wassail-bowl  performed 
its  perambulations  around  the  village.  In  many  parts  of 
England  it  was  customary  for  some  of  the  prettiest  girls  to 
form  themselves  into  a  company,  and  walk  in  grand  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  village,  bearing  a  bowl  of  ale  decked 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  &c.,  stopping  now  and  then  at 
the  doors  of  their  friends,  wishing  them  health  and  a 
happy  New  Year.  In  other  districts  this  ceremony  was 
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performed  by  the  male  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  congratulated  their  friends  verbally,  but 
generally  made  good  use  of  the  contents  of  the  wassail- 
bowl  in  drinking  to  their  health  and  happiness.  In  both 
cases  there  were  generally  some  songs  or  carols  chanted 
by  the  company,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved ; 
Brand  has  printed  one,  which  was,  about  thirty  years 
ago  (and  it  may  be  still),  sung  in  Gloucestershire. 

“  Here's  to  Filpail,*  and  to  her  long  tail  ; 

God  send  our  measter  us  never  may  fail 

Of  a  cup  of  good  beer.  I  pray  you  draw  near, 

And  our  jolly  wassail  you  then  shall  hear. 

Be  here  any  maids?  I  suppose  there  be  some; 

Sure  they  will  not  let  young  men  stand  on  the  cold 
stone ; 

Sing  bey  O,  maids,  come  trole  back  the  pin. 

And  the  fairest  maid  in  the  house  let  us  all  in. 

Coriie,  butler,  come,  bring  us  a  howl  of  the  best ; 

I  hope  your  soul  in  Heaven  will  rest  ; 

But  if  you  do  bring  us  a  bowl  of  the  small, 

Then  down  fall  butler,  bowl,  and  all. 

Wassail !  wassail !  all  over  the  town  ; 

Our  toast  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  is  brown  ; 

Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  mapliu  tree. 

We  be  good  fellows  all.  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here’s  to  *  *  *  *,+  and  to  his  right  ear  ; 

God  send  our  maister  a  happy  New  Year, 

A  happy  New  Year  as  e’er  he  did  see. 

With  my  wassailing-bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here’s  to  *  *  *  *,•(•  and  to  his  right  eye  ; 

God  send  our  mistress  a  good  Christmas  pye, 

A  good  Christmas  pye  as  e’er  she  did  see. 

With  my  wassailing-bowl  I  drink  to  thee.” 

*  The  name  of  a  cow.  The  names  of  horses. 


We  may  readily  suppose  that  after  such  an  exordium 
there  would  be  quite  a  scramble  among  the  maids  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  (the  fairest)  to  let  them  all  in, 
and  the  wary  butler  would  take  especial  good  care  that 
no  inferior  beverage  should  incite  his  guests  to  break  his 
head. 

The  term  wassail  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Saxon  “  waeshael,”  be  in  health.  “  Washeile”  and 
“  drincheil  ”  being  the  words  used  by  them  in  quaffing  to 
each  other,  similar  to  our  “  Here’s  to  you!”  and  “  I’ll  pledge 
you;”  customs  derived  from  our  early  Saxon  ancestors. 
The  wassail-bowl  was  not  only  employed  in  its  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  village  or  town,  but  was  much  used 
in  the  house  by  the  jovial  parties  who  assembled  round 
the  cheerful  fire  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  new  year. 
The  enlivening  contents  are  described  as  commonly  con¬ 
sisting  of  that  mixture  known  by  the  name  of  Lamb  V 
wool ,  being  wine  or  ale  warmed,  well  sugared,  and 
sprinkled  with  nutmeg,  and  having  toast  and  roasted 
crab  or  apples,  stuck  round  with  cloves  and  spices,  float¬ 
ing  in  it.  Many  were  the  songs  and  good-humoured  jokes 
which  circulated  among  tlve  merry  guests  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  though  there  might  be  neither  much  wit  nor 
much  philosophy,  the  hearty  laughter  which  enlivened 
the  party  would  testify  that  neither  was  required  to 
render  them  merrier  and  happier  than  they  were,  although 
we  might  perhaps  wish  them  to  be  a  little  more  refined 
in  their  jokes. 

Many  places  in  England  yet  preserve  their  local  cus¬ 
toms  in  reference  to  this  season.  Of  those  of  Hereford- 
I  shire  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine’ 
I  for  1S3G,  p.  430. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

1.  Quarter-Sessions  commence  on  the  Monday  of  this 
eek. 

1.  British  Museum  closes. 

5.  Half-yearly  Dividends  on  some  species  of  Stock  be- 


8.  Fire  Insurance  due  at  Christmas  must  be  paid  by 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 
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THE  MOON’S  CHANGES. 

Last  Quarter  7th  day,  9h.  5m.  aftern. 
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RECREATIONS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


[Enhance  lo  the  Public  Walk  at  Ampthill.J 


ct  People  should  be  guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful 
pleasures  by  furnishing  them  the  means  of  innocent  ones.  In 
every  community  there  must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  means 
of  agreeable  excitement ;  and  if  innocent  are  not  furnished,  resort 
will  be  had  to  criminal.  Man  was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as 
labour,  and  the  state  of  society  should  be  adapted  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  human  nature.” — Du.  Channinc. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Magazine  (vol.  ii.,  p.  340), 
alluding  to  tbe  hope  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Walks,  that 
“  the  time  is  arrived  when  an  earnest  and  growing  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  humble  classes  is 
taking  possession  of  the  public  mind,”  it  was  observed, 
“  In  such  a  feeling  every  large  amelioration  of  our  social 
condition  must  begin.  Most  anxiously  therefore  do  we 
trust  that  persons  of  wealth  and  influence  will  unite  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee.” 
We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  recording  an  instance 
where  a  distinguished  individual  has  himself  bestowed  on 
one  town  the  benefits  so  earnestly  desired  for  all.  To 
Lord  Holland  we  believe  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
Vol.  VIII. 


first  donation  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  be  appreciated 
accordingly  ;  not  so  much  for  the  costliness  of  the  gift,  as 
for  the  value  of  the  example.  Attention  is  becoming 
gradually  directed  to  the  subject,  which  involves  not  only 
the  health  and  comfort,  but,  as  our  motto  clearly  shows, 
the  morality  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  this  noble  dona¬ 
tion  requires  only  to  be  generally  known  to  give  a 
further  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  we  would  almost  say, 
to  find  benevolent  and  enlightened  imitators. 

The  Alameda  (so  called  from  the  Spanish  word 
Alameda ,  a  walk  planted  with  trees)  is  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Ampthill,  in  Bedford¬ 
shire,  and  was  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  by  Lord  Holland,  for  their  use  as  a  public  pro¬ 
menade.  It  was  begun  in  or  about  1821,  but  part  of  the 
land  it  now  occupies  did  not  then  belong  to  his  lordship, 
and  consequently  until  this  portion  was  obtained,  partly 
by  purchase  and  partly  by  exchange  (in  1825),  the  Ala¬ 
meda  was  not  completed.  A  handsome  entrance,  of  which 
the  above  engraving  gives  the  best  description,  opens  into 
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tbe  walk,  which  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length,  and 
planted  with  thriving  lime-trees,  promising  in  a  few  years 
to  form  overhead  a  beautiful  green  canopy  of  quivering 
and  rustling  leaves — > 

“  With  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made 

where  the  weary  and  the  sad,  the  restless  and  the  contem¬ 
plative,  the  hopeful  and  the  despairing,  may  alike  feel, 
and  grow  better  and  happier  from  the  feeling,  that 
“  man,”  in  the  words  of  our  motto,  “  was  made  to  enjoy, 
as  well  as  to  labour.” 

Ampthill  contains  a  population  of  1688  persons.  Its 
distance  from  London  is  about  45  miles.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  possesses  several  points  of  interest,  in  addition 
to  the  Alameda.  On  either  side  of  the  south-west  part  of 
the  walk  the  lands  are  let  in  small  allotments  to  the  poor 
for  gardens,  at  a  very  low  rent.  A  cross  in  Ampthill 
Park  marks  the  site  of  the  castle  in  which  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  resided  whilst  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  divorce  was  pending.  Houghton  Park,  united 
to  Ampthill  Park,  contains  the  remains  of  Houghton 
House,  built  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke.  The  park  and  mansion  are  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Lord  Holland. 

A  foot-path  from  the  town  runs  through  the  Alameda 
to  the  Little  Park  Hospital,  which  was  very  liberally  en¬ 
dowed  in  1690,  by  Mr.  John  Cross,  for  twelve  poor  men 
and  four  women.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a 
school  on  the  British  and  Foreign  principle,  adjoining  the 
entrance  to  the  walk,  for  which  purpose  Lord  Holland 
and  others  have  offered  liberal  subscriptions. 

Before  we  conclude  this  paper  we  beg  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  be 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  innocent  and  healthy 
(ipportunities  of  recreation  for  the  people. 

Free  public  baths  seem  even  more  indispensable  than 
free  public  walks,  inasmuch  as  that  the  employments  of 
the  poor  generally  necessitate  some  kind  of  exercise,  how¬ 
ever  partial  or  insufficient,  whilst  the  almost  universal 
neglect  of  personal  ablution  is  without  any  such  remedy. 
And  those  to  whom  a  bathe  in  the  river  or  in  the  canal  is 
a  luxury  fully  appreciated,  can  only  enjoy  it  in  public 
places — the  indelicacy  of  which  needs  no  comment — or 
deprive  themselves  of  all  pleasure,  and  not  improbably  of 
all  benefit,  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  wralk. 

Grounds  intended  for  the  industrious  poor  should  be 
within  an  easy  distance  of  their  homes.  In  the  great 
towns  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
open  available  spaces  sufficiently  large  ;  but  by  forming 
the  public  grounds  not  only  close  to,  but  extending  here 
and  there  all  round  the  town,  no  portion  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  can  be  very  distant.  The  hard-working  artisan  or 
labourer,  depressed  in  spirit  by  the  anxieties  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  fatigued  in  body  by  its  toils,  is  little  disposed 
to  take  a  long  and  unattractive  walk  in  the  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  it  he  may  have  a  short  and  pleasant  one.  Thus 
circumstanced  he  will  but  too  often  spend  the  day  in  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  his  confined  room,  or  the 
smoky  limits  of  a  public-house,  regardless  of  the  invi¬ 
gorating  hreeze,  the  pleasant  verdure,  and  the  clear  ex¬ 
panding  sky.  To  say  such  a  man  is  unfit  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  he  neglects,  is  to  the  philanthropist  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  appeal  for  immediate  and  earnest  assistance. 

May  it  not  be  advisable  to  provide  convenience  for 
simple  and  cheering  refreshments,  including  tea,  coffee, 
&c.,  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  ?  Instrumental 
music  would  be  delightful  and  most  attractive,  and  do 
something  for  the  cultivation  of  the  old  English  musical 
taste.  Here  and  there  portions  of  ground  should  be  set 
apart  for  manly  and  youthful  sports,  which,  witnessed 
again  in  England,  would  once  more  revive  in  the  poor 
man’s  heart  its  old  character  of  “  merrie.”  The  seats 
should  be  very  numerous,  and  some  covered,  as  places  of 
refuge  from  the  sudden  showers  of  our  fickle  climate. 


Young  and  happy  spirits  are  sufficiently  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  the  day  that  was  to  be  “  so  fine,”  without  giving 
them  the  additional  pang  o.f  witnessing  their  spoiled 
finery,  hardly  earned  and  harmlessly  worn.  Trees,  it 
need  scarcely  be  observed,  shelter  from  the  storm  only  to 
expose  to  the  lightning. 

And  lastly,  may  not  something  be  done  to  accomplish 
these  important  ends  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  empire 
where  there  are  municipal  bodies,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  representatives  in  the  town- 
councils  ?  Even  within  the  last  few  months  money  has 
been  voted  by  a  local  council  for  a  prize  for  the  racing- 
course.  Unless,  therefore,  the  training  of  horses  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  well-being  of  men,  assistance 
surely  may  be  hoped  from  that  and  similar  sources.  The 
outlay  would  generally  be  large,  but  the  impulse  given 
by  spirited  and  patriotic  individuals,  the  novelty  of  the 
affair,  and  the  real  advantages  contemplated,  would 
doubtless  induce  the  majority  of  the  burgesses  to  contri¬ 
bute  each  his  share,  and  unite  all  parties  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  levy  a  borough-rate  for  the  regular  after-expenses, 
which  certainly  would  be  too  small  to  be  felt  by  any  one. 
And  thus  a  great  good  would  be  effected,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  pleasure  created  for  all  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence;  who  would  leave  as  an  heir-loom  to  posterity 
their  grateful  remembrances  of  the  men  to  whose  talents 
and  energies  they  had  owed  so  much. 


ORIGIN,  NATURE,  AND  USES  OF  AMBER. 

The  origin  of  amber  was  for  many  centuries  a  matter  of 
serious  discussion  among  naturalists.  It  was  successively 
referred  to  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature :  some  main¬ 
taining  that  it  was  an  animal  matter  similar  to  bees’-wax, 
and  secreted  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  ant  inhabiting  pine 
forests ;  others  referring  it  to  the  pine  itself,  as  a  gum 
oozing  out  in  a  liquid  state,  and  afterwards  solidifying; 
and  others,  again,  declaring  it  to  be  a  fossil  mineral,  whose 
origin  was  antediluvian.  But  the.  circumstance  of  insects, 
leaves,  &c.  being  found  in  amber  soon  led  to  the  irresistible 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  fluid,  or  at  least  viscid, 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  any  extraneous  bodies,  and  to 
maintain  them  in  that  state  of  perfect  preservation  in 
which  the  organic  tenants  of  amber  are  found  to  be. 

Amber  was  long  held  in  high  repute,  as  a  rare,  costly, 
and  elegant  ornamental  substance ;  but  other  and  more 
brilliant  gems  have  in  great  measure  superseded  its  use 
in  Europe,  although  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  at  the 
present  day  among  Oriental  nations,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  articles  of  commerce  in  Turkey,  where 
most  of  the  European  amber  is  sold.  The  American 
merchants  also  buy  large  quantities  of  it ;  but  how  they 
dispose  of  it  we  are  not  aware. 

Amber  possesses  several  of  the  properties  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  resins ;  its  taste  is  resinous,  and  the  smell  similar  to  that 
of  turpentine ;  its  colour  is  yellow  of  various  shades,  but 
it  is  occasionally  whitish  and  brownish.  It  is  usually 
transparent  when  polished,  and  this  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  properties  as  an  ornamental  substance ;  but  pieces 
are  often  met  with  which  are  opaque  or  clouded,  and 
these,  it  is  said,  can  be  rendered  transparent  by  baking 
them  in  sand,  or  digesting  them  in  hot  rape  oil.  It  is 
inflammable,  and  exhales,  in  burning,  a  white,  pungent, 
aromatic  smoke.  It  is  rather  heavier  than  water.  It 
becomes  powerfully  electrified  by  friction,  and  hence 
gave  the  name  to  the  important  modern  science  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  from  elcktron ,  the  Greek  word  for  amber.  ' 

Amber  is  found  in  nodules  in  the  sand  and  clay  for¬ 
mations.  These  nodules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  nut 
to  that  of  a  man’s  head,  but  the  latter  size  is  very  rare. 
It  is  also  met  with  on  some  sea-coasts,  and  near  the 
mouths  of  some  great  rivers.  It  has  been  found  in  Sicily, 
Poland,  Saxony,  Siberia,  aud  Greenland  ;  also  in  our 
own  country,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Even  some  of  our 
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clay  pits  have  yielded  it :  for  instance,  in  one  near 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  excellent  spe¬ 
cimens  have  been  found.  But  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
obtained  in  most  abundance  is  in  East  Prussia,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  Memel  and  Danzig,  especi¬ 
ally  along  the  shore  near  Konigsberg,  and  from  Gross- 
dirschheim  to  Pillau. 

Amber  can  seldom  be  obtained  by  mining  operations  ; 
although  pits  are  occasionally  sunk  in  sandy  downs  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet,  where  amber  is  found 
in  small  quantities.  The  usual  mode  of  searching  for  it  is 
to  explore  the  sea-coasts  after  storms,  when  the  amber  is 
found  in  nodules  rounded  by  the  sea  in  a  manner 
similar  to  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore.  If  this  search  be 
unproductive,  men  clothed  in  dresses  of  leather  wade 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  sea,  searching  for  the  amber  with 
long  poles,  to  the  ends  of  which  nets  are  attached.  This 
is  rather  dangerous  employment,  in  consequence  of  the 
violence  of  the  waves ;  so  that  the  men  go  in  bands,  to 
afford  mutual  assistance.  Should  this  second  plan  be  un¬ 
productive,  they  recur  to  a  third,  which  is  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous  of  all.  They  arm  themselves  with  iron-hooks  attached 
to  long  poles,  and  go  in  boats  to  explore  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  the  coast.  These  they  carefully  examine  by 
detaching  loose  masses  with  their  hooks ;  but  it  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  the  boats  are  dashed  against  the 
cliffs,  or  that  large  masses  of  loose  rubble  fall  upon  them, 
with  occasional  sacrifice  of  life.  When,  after  a  storm, 
much  lignite  is  seen  floating  on  the  sea,  amber  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  most  abundantly. 

It  is  said  that  the  Prussian  government  derives  an 
annual  revenue  of  17,000  dollars  from  this  article.  The 
larger  pieces  are,  as  is  the  case  with  precious  stones,  most 
esteemed :  a  piece  of  one  pound  weight  will  readily  meet 
with  a  purchaser  for  50  dollars.  A  short  time  ago  a 
piece  was  found  weighing  13  pounds  ;  5000  dollars  were 
at  once  offered  for  it ;  but,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  Armenian  merchants,  its  value  for  the  Constantino- 
politan  market  was  at  least  35,000  dollars. 

It  is  not  always  certain  that  larger  pieces  offered  for 
sale  are  naturally  large,  as  a  process  of  cementation  is 
sometimes  adopted.  Small  pieces  are  joined  by  smooth¬ 
ing  the  surfaces,  adding  a  layer  of  linseed  oil,  and  press¬ 
ing  them  together  over  a  charcoal  fire.  In  the  Museum 
of  Dresden  large  specimens  are  shown,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  built  up  in  this  way.  Some  years  ago  a  large 
mass  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  slaughtered  sheep, 
in  Germany.  This  mass  was  composed  of  smaller  masses 
which  the  animal  must  have  swallowed  with  its  food  :  the 
sutures  or  joinings  were  visible,  but  the  whole  was  quite 
hard  and  firm,  the  cementation  having  been  effected  by 
the  heat  and  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 

When  amber  is  found  with  lignites,  portions  of  exter¬ 
nal  vegetable  matter  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  bark  of 
trees  can  be  distinctly  traced  ;  hence  it  is  reasonably  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  amber  was  formed  during  the  lifetime  of 
these  fossil  vegetables  bv  oozing  out  in  a  manner  similar 
to  our  cherry-tree  gum.  Indeed  many  external  charac¬ 
ters  indicate  that  it  was  once  soft  or  fluid.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  a  resinous  juice  oozing  from  old  pines  and  firs,  and 
discharged  by  them  into  the  sea.  In  our  own  day 
Sir  D.  Brewster  concludes,  from  optical  evidence,  that 
amber  is  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  extraneous  bodies  enclosed  within  amber  cannot 
leave  a  doubt  of  its  once  fluid  or  viscid  state.  Insects, 
or  portions  thereof,  leaves  of  beautiful  structure  resem¬ 
bling  fern,  drops  of  clear  water,  metallic  masses,  por¬ 
tions  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  stones,  are  the  chief  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  found  in  amber.  In  its  fluid  state  the 
insects  were  probably  attracted  by  its  smell,  and,  lighting 
upon  it,  found  themselves  entangled.  Some  evidently 
struggled  hard  for  their  liberty,  since  legs  or  wings  are 
often  all  that  remain  of  them ;  while  in  other  specimens 
the  insect  is  entire,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preserva¬ 


tion,  fresh  portions  of  amher  having  evidently  been  formed 
over  the  insect  after  it  had  been  entangled.  Among  the 
flies  thus  entangled,  the  four-winged,  such  as  the  bee  and 
wasp,  and  the  two-winged,  such  as  gnats,  &c.,  are  most 
common ;  then  come  insects  of  the  spider  tribe,  and  the 
beetles  with  shelly  or  horny  wing-cases.  The  German  na¬ 
turalist  and  chemist  Schweiger  observes,  that  all  the  insects 
found  in  amber  are  such  as  inhabit  trunks  or  barks  of 
trees ;  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  identified  with  existing 
species  ;  and  that  they  more  resemble  the  insects  of  the 
tropics  than  those  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Some  rare  specimens  of  amber,  enclosing  masses  of 
native  gold  and  silver,  are  exhibited  in  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  cabinets :  at  least,  masses  exist  in  amber  whose  lustre 
causes  them  to  be  ranked  as  the  noble  metals-j  but  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  exists  on  the  subject,  and  the  specimens 
are  too  valuable  to  be  broken  open  in  order  to  decide  the 
question. 

Many  yellow  masses  containing  insects  are  sold  to  the 
curious  in  such  matters  at  a  high  price,  as  fine  specimens 
of  amber.  These  are,  in  general,  only  imitations  in  com¬ 
mon  copal ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  imposition,  on 
account  of  the  striking  resemblance  of  this  resin  to  amber. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  two  fine  specimens  con¬ 
taining  insects, — the  one  marked  Amber,  the  other 
Copal  ;  but  the  eye  can  detect  no  difference  between  the 
two.  Copal  is  softer  than  amber,  but  both  take  a  fine 
polish,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  by 
inspection  merely.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  vendors 
of  crude  amber  to  join  pieces  of  copal  to  the  lumps,  or  to 
enclose  a  lump  entirely  in  that  resin.  The  purchasers  of 
the  article  can  generally  tell  the  unadulterated  ware  by 
the  fracture, — that  of  amber  being  conchoidal,  or  shell¬ 
like,  and  that  of  copal  having  no  determinate  character. 
But  the  surest  test  is,  to  place  a  morsel  upon  a  red-hot 
iron,  when  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  pungent 
odour  of  the  white  smoke  of  amber  would  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  confound  that  of  copal  with  it. 

Amber  is  used  for  making  trinkets,  such  as  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  ear-rings ;  also  for  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
luxurious  kinds  of  tobacco-pipes.  For  these  purposes  the 
nodules  are  split  on  a  leaden  plate  at  a  turning-lathe,  and 
smoothed  into  shape  by  whetstones ;  they  are  polished 
with  chalk  and  water,  or  a  vegetable  oil,  and  finally 
completed  by  rubbing  with  flannel.  During  these  pro¬ 
cesses  the  amber  becomes  so  hot  and  so  highly  electrical 
as  to  be  liable  to  be  shattered  to  pieces.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  work  with  a  number  of  pieces  alternately ; 
each  piece  being  taken  up  and  put  aside  a  great  number 
of  times.  The  workmen,  too,  are  subject  to  nervous 
tremors,  in  consequence  of  so  frequently  handling  these 
highly  excited  electrics. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  amber  is  converted  into  a 
viscid  mass  which  has  the  odour  of  musk,  and  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  artificial  musk. 

The  coarse  kinds  of  amber  are  used  in  making  some 
kinds  of  varnish,  which  are  very  strong  and  durable, — 
anions  which  is  the  celebrated  black  varnish  of  coach- 

o 

makers. 

By  distillation  an  acid,  called  (after  the  Latin  and 
French  name  for  amber)  succinic  acid ,  is  obtained, 
which  is  a  useful  test  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific 
chemist. 


Ruins. — Ruins,  in  some  countries,  indicate  prosperity  ; 
in  others,  decay.  In  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  they  record 
the  decline  and  fall  of  great  empires ;  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  they  mark  abolition  of  feudal  tyranny,  the 
establishment  of  popular  freedom,  and  the  consolidation  of 
national  strength.  The  lawless  power  formerly  dispersed 
among  petty  chiefs  is  now  concentrated  in  the  legal  magis¬ 
trate.  The  elegant  villa  has  succeeded  to  the  frowning 
castle.  Where  the  wild  deer  roamed,  the  corn  now  waves  * 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  has  drowned  the  war-cry  of  the 
henchman. — Anderson  s  Guide  to  the  Highlands. 
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WATCHING  AND  LIGHTING  OF  LONDON. 


‘  [The  Watch,  with  “  cressets  ”  and 

There  are  two  things  especially  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  crime  in  a  large 
city.  The  first  of  these  is  an  effective  system  for  the 
surveillance  of  all  transactions  occurring  in  the  open 
streets,  to  the  end  that  obstructions  may  he  removed, 
improper  persons  prevented  from  assembling,  &c.  The 
second,  that  a  sufficient  light  he  afforded  in  the  night¬ 
time  ;  for  although  this  is  as  much  an  ornament  to  a  large 
city  as  a  convenience  to  the  inhabitants,  it  is  perhaps  of 
more  utility  in  preventing  the  perpetration  of  crime  than 
even  the  establishment  of  the  watch.  The  institution  of 
a  watch  in  cities  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  earliest  times  of  Rome,  and  Greece,  and  of 
Eastern  nations ;  but  in  the  early  ages  the  establishment 
appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  military  character,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sentinels  appointed  principally  to  prevent  sur¬ 
prise  from  without,  or  tumultuous  proceedings  within ; 
and  we  have  no  proof  that  such  an  establishment  was 
considered  necessary  in  times  of  peace.  In  modern  cities 
a  custom  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  prevailed  from  an  early  period,  hut  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  night-watch  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  rob¬ 
beries,  &c.  is  of  a  more  modern  date ;  and  the  practice 
of  calling  out  the  hour,  which  in  the  last  century  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  duties  of  the  night  watchmen 
in  England,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Germany, 
where  the  custom  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century  or 
perhaps  earlier.  Montaigne,  who  travelled  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thus  mentions  the  practice  as 
existing  in  Germany : — “  The  watchmen,”  says  he, 
“  went  about  the  houses  in  the  night-time,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  thieves  as  on  account  of  fires  and  other 
alarms.  When  the  clocks  struck,  the  one  was  obliged 
to  call  out  aloud  to  the  other,  and  to  ask  what  it  was 
o’clock,  and  then  to  wish  him  a  good  night.” 


“  beacons.” — Grouped  from  Hollar.] 

We  believe  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  a  regular 
watch  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Statute  of 
Winchester,’  enacted  by  Edward  I.,  which  directs  that 
“  from  henceforth  all  towns  be  kept  (that  is  to  say, 
“  watched  ”)  as  it  hath  been  used  in  times  passed,  that  is 
to  wit,  from  the  day  of  Ascension  unto  the  day  of  St. 
Michael :  in  every  city,  six  men  shall  keep  at  every  gate ; 
in  every  borough,  twelve  men ;  every  town,  six  or  four, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
and  shall  watch  the  town  continually  all  night,  from  the 
sunsetting  until  the  sunrising.”  If  any  pursuit  he 
made  for  a  suspected  person,  the  watch  are  empowered 
to  call  up  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  follow  him  with 
hue  and  cry.  But  this  provision  for  the  security  of  a 
city  can  scarcely  be  considered  more  than  that  made  by 
all  nations  in  warlike  times  to  prevent  an  attack  or  sur¬ 
prise  from  an  enemy.  The  watch  were  only  appointed  for 
the  gates  of  the  town,  where  they  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  sentinels,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  patrolling  the  streets,  &c.,  like  the  watchmen  of 
a  later  age. 

In  1263  a  standing  watch  appears  to  have  been  first 
appointed  for  the  City  of  London.  This  was  effected  in 
consequence  of  the  disorderly  proceedings  of  many 
dissolute  persons,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  part 
of  the  foot-patrol  (temporarily  appointed  for  the  security 
of  the  city  during  the  troublesome  times  of  Henry  III.), 
committed  many  robberies  and  other  misdemeanors; 
but  from  various  complaints  made  afterwards  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  this  watch  could  not  have  been  very  effective, 
and  was  probably  of  small  extent,  and  similar  to  that 
provided  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester  noticed  above. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  customary  for  the  lord 
mayor  on  Midsummer-eve,  or  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  to  proceed  in  grand  procession  through  the 
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streets  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  city  watch.  Stow 
has  given  a  description  of  this  procession  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  city  in  1510.  This  noc¬ 
turnal  march  was  illuminated  by  nine  hundred  and  forty 
cressets  and  large  lanterns  fixed  at  the  ends  of  poles,  and 
carried  over  the  shoulders  of  the  watchmen,  serving  in  a 
slight  degree  to  light  the  streets  through  which  they 
passed.  (See  the  cut  in  page  12.) 

This  periodical  procession  probably  did  not  exhibit 
the  true  state  of  the  city  watch  on  ordinary  occasions  ; 
and  after  having  been  laid  aside  for  some  time,  and 
revived  by  Sir  John  Gresham  in  1547,  it  was  at  length 
finally  abolished  in  1569.  Of  whatever  extent  the  watch 
was  at  this  time,  it  must  have  been  extremely  inefficient, 
for  allusions  to  the  bad  regulations  of  the  city  abound  in 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  the.  great  fire  in  1666  appear  to  have  infused 
some  spirit  into  the  members  of  the  corporation,  for  after 
that  event  they  issued  several  orders  for  the  preservation 
of  the  city  and  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants.  The  act 
issued  by  the  common-council  for  this  purpose  in  1687 
is  entitled  “  An  Act  for  Preventing  and  Suppressing  of 
Fires  within  the  City  of  London.”  It  divides  the  city 
into  four  equal  portions  or  quarters,  which  are  ordered 
to  be  each  provided  with  “  eight  hundred  leathern  buckets, 
fifty  ladders,  and  so  many  hand-squirts  of  brass  as  will 
furnish  two  for  every  parish.”  The  watch  are  directed 
to  meet  at  eight  o’clock  every  evening,  and  “  as  soon  as 
they  are  met  together,  one  out  of  every  watch  shall  be 
sent  the  rounds  into  every  part  of  the  ward ;  and  at  his 
return  another  shall  be  sent  out,  and  so  successively  all 
night  long,  without  intermission,  until  seven  the  next 
morning.”  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  is 
curious — “  Item,  That  every  householder  upon  any  cry 
of  fire  shall  place  a  sufficient  man  at  his  door  well  armed, 
and  hang  out  a  light  at  his  door  if  in  the  night-time ; 
upon  default  whereof  every  party  offending  shall  forfeit 
twenty  shillings.” 

These  regulations  however  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
rigorously  enforced,  and  must  have  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  desired  end.  As  the  city,  after  it  had  been  re¬ 
built,  increased  in  extent,  more  efficient  measures  were 
required,  and  in  1705,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an 
act  of  common-council  was  passed  for  regulating  the 
city  watch,  which,  after  repealing  all  previous  acts, 
directs  that  each  ward  should  provide  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  watch  the  city  during  the  night  (the  whole 
amounting  to  583).  But  this  was  not  a  regular  body  of 
men,  accustomed  to  their  duty,  and  remunerated  by  a 
fixed  salary,  but  consisted  of  the  citizens  and  shopkeepers 
themselves,  who  were  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  rotation,  or  provide  a  substitute,  upon  pain  of  being 
fined.  They  carried  lanterns,  and  were  armed  with 
halberts 

With  regard  to  the  lighting  of  streets,  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the  practice  appears 
to  have  been  resorted  to  to  any  great  extent.  It  would 
appear,  from  allusions  in  ancient  writers,  that  the  streets 
of  Rome  were  in  some  degree  illuminated  in  the  night¬ 
time  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  so  partial,  and  the 
allusions  to  the  practice  are  so  obscure,  that  it  is  very 
improbable  that  that  city  served  as  an  example  for  the 
modern  methods  of  lighting. 

Of  modern  cities,  Paris  was  the  first  in  which  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities  made  any  regulations  for  lighting  the 
streets.  Beckmann  states  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  city  was  much  infested 
with  street  robbers  and  incendiaries,  that  “  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were,  from  time  to  time,  ordered  to  keep  lights 
burning  after  nine  in  the  evening,  before  the  windows  of 
all  the  houses  which  fronted  the  street.  This  order  was 
issued  in  the  year  1524,  and  renewed  in  1526  and  1553 ; 
but  in  the  month  of  October,  1558,  falots  were  erected 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  where  the  streets  were 


of  great  length,  three  were  appointed  to  be  hung  up 
in  different  quarters.  These  lights  had,  in  a  certain 
tain  measure,  a  resemblance  to  those  used  in  some  mines, 
for  we  are  told,  in  the.  Grand  Vocabulairc  Franpoise, 
that  falot  is  a  large  vase  filled  with  pitch,  resin,  and  other 
combustibles,  employed  in  the  king’s  palace  and  houses 
of  princes  to  light  the  courts.  At  that  period  there  were 
in  Paris  912  streets  ;  so  that  the  number  of  lights  then 
used  must  have  been  less  than  2736.”  In  1667  the 
lighting  of  the  city  of  Paris  was  much  improved,  the  open 
falots  being  exchanged  for  lanterns,  and  the  police  aug¬ 
mented  and  put  on  a  better  footing  ;  but  the  streets  were 
only  lighted  during  the  four  winter  months,  and  then 
only  when  the  moon  was  not  visible.  In  1671,  however, 
an  order  was  made  that  the  lanterns  should  be  lighted 
from  the.  20th  October  to  the  end  of  March,  and  even 
during  moonlight ;  and  shortly  after,  the  lamps  which, 
to  the  present  day,  are  employed  in  those  streets  of  Paris 
where  gas  is  not  yet  used,  were  introduced. 

It  was  probably  from  the  example  set  by  the  Parisians 
that  the  citizens  of  London  wer.e  incited  to  a  similar  im¬ 
provement  of  their  own  city. 

Previous  to  1716  no  systematic  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  light  the  streets.  Before  that  time 
all  persons  who  had  business  from  their  homes  were 
compelled  to  carry  torches,  that  they  might  not  be  in  total 
darkness.  But  although  this  might  prevent  a  fall,  it  was 
found  of  little  protection  against  the  attempts  of  thieves, 
who,  lurking  in  obscure  corners,  unnoticed  by  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  watch,  would  spring  out  upon  a  passenger,  and 
easily  strip  him  of  all  his  property  before  his  cries  could 
bring  the  constables  to  his  assistance.  Robberies,  assaults, 
and  even  murders  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that 
it  was  necessary,  and  not  unusual,  for  pedestrians  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  servants,  armed  with  clubs,  to  repel  an  attack. 

In  1716  an  act  of  the  common-council  of  London  was 
passed,  ordaining  “  That  all  housekeepers  whose  house, 
door,  or  gateway  does  front  or  be  next  unto  any  street, 
lane,  public  passage,  or  place  of  the  said  city,  or  liberties 
thereof,  shall,  in  every  dark  night,  set  or  hang  out  one  or 
more  lights,  with  sufficient  cotton-wicks,  that  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  burn  from  six  o’clock  at  night  till  eleven  o’clock 
of  the  same  night,  on  penalty  of  one  shilling.” 

Those  who  were  assessed  to  the  poor  were  exempt  from 
this  regulation,  but  were  charged  six  shillings  for  the 
expense  of  lighting  those  places  which  were  in  darkness. 
The  rest  of  the  city  was  lighted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
several  wards,  who  were  indemnified  for  the  expense  by 
part  of  the  sums  received  for  the  poor.  But  this  plan, 
however  superior  to  the  total  want  of  system  which  pre¬ 
vailed  before  it  was  brought  into  operation,  was  still 
greatly  insufficient '  for  the  proper  illuminating  of  the 
streets.  The  lamps  were  only  required  to  be  lighted 
from  six  to  eleven  o’clock,  and  this  only  on  dark  nights, 
or  when  the  moon  was  receding  from  the  full ;  the  nights 
between  the  sixth  after  the  new  moon  and  the  third  alter 
the  full  were  deemed  to  be  “  light  nights,”  and  on  those 
no  lamp  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London  except 
those  carried  by  the  passengers,  or  charitably  displayed 
from  the  house  of  a  private  citizen. 

In  1735  the  lord  mayor  and  common-council  applied 
to  parliament  for  a  power  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
lighten  the  streets  ;  and  an  act  was  published  accordingly, 
empowering  them  to  levy  a  rate  from  the  inhabitants  of 
from  10s.  to  20s.  per  annum,  according  to  the  rent  of 
their  respective  houses,  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
number  of  glass-lamps  to  be  lighted  and  kept  burning 
from  sunset  until  sunrise.  The  number  of  lamps  thus 
set  up  in  the  city  of  London  amounted  in  1736  to  nearly 
five  thousand,  and  including  the  liberties  and  outskirts, 
probably  to  about  15,000.  In  1744  another  act  of  par¬ 
liament  was  obtained  authorizing  the  lord  mayor  and 
court  of  common-council  to  assess  the  inhabitants  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  sixpence  in  the  pound  of  the  yearly 
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rent  of  their  houses,  &c.,  for  the  better  support  of  the 
means  provided  for  lighting  the  city. 

In  the  interval  between  the  passing  of  these  two  acts, 
there  had  been  an  application  to  parliament  from  the 
common-council  for  an  act  empowering  them  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  city  by  assessing  the  inhabitants 
for  the  support  of  a  body  of  men  who  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  constantly  watching  the  city.  This  act,  the 
9th  George  II.,  came  into  operation  in  1137,  and  one  of 
the  provisions  declares  that  no  person  paying  rates  for 
watching  shall  be  liable  to  be  appointed  to  any  watch  or 
ward,  as  hitherto  had  been  the  case  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  old  law  of  Edward  I.,  called  the  ‘  Statute 
of  Winchester,’  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Since 
the  period  at  which  this  act  came  into  operation,  several 
improvements  have  been  made,  both  in  the  system  of 
lighting  and  in  the  forms  of  the  lamps,  but  they  all  sink 
into  insignificance  before  the  grand  improvement  made 
by  the  introduction  of  gas. 

Gas  was  introduced  for  the  illumination  of  the  streets 
of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
at  first,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  management  and 
ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  gas,  seemed 
likely  to  fail  in  its  anticipated  effect  of  surpassing  the  old  oil 
lamps  in  brilliancy  and  economy.  Many  absurd  rumours 
were  circulated  by  interested  persons  with  respect  to  its 
deleterious  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  the  danger  of 
the  pipes  bursting,  &c.,  which  were  too  readily  listened 
to  by  the  public.  At  the  same  time  an  improved  oil 
lamp  was  introduced,  which  far  excelled  the  old  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  and  the  construction  of  the  glass 
lamp,  both  of  which  surpassed  in  appearance  the  new 
gas-lights.  Some  of  these  lamps  yet  stand  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  where  they  appear  to  be  cherished  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  inhabitants  as  an  invaluable  relic  of  olden  manners. 
When  we  contrast  the  dim  spark  which,  adopting  Milton’s 
idea,  seems  to  darken  the  surrounding  space,  with  the 
bright  and  clear  flame  of  the  gas-lamps  surrounding  the 
inner  circle  of  the  square,  we  wonder  what  on  earth 
could  have  made  the  people  hesitate  in  deciding  on  their 
respective  merits.  But  the  gas-light  of  those  days  was 
a  very  different  thing  to  what  it  is  now :  instead  of  being 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame,  the  people  were 
only  amused  at  a  pale  blue  light  bobbing  up  and  down 
over  the  orifice  of  the  tube  from  whence  it  issued ;  and 
the  spectator  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  chimera  of 
the  imagination  to  be  told  that  the  faint  stream  of  light 
he  then  saw  would  one  day  acquire  the  dazzling  bril¬ 
liancy  in  which  it  now  shines  in  the  most  fashionable  as 
well  as  the  most  pairperised  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  old  lights  of  Grosvenor- 
square,  we  may  notice  those  curious  appendages  to  many 
of  the  old  gateways  of  houses  in  that  quarter,  the  uses  of 
which  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  the  antiquarian 
errand-boys,  and  perhaps  that  of  others  of  a  higher 
grade,  in  the  habit  of  visiting  that  district.  The  objects 
to  which  we  allude  are  those  large  iron  ornaments  to  the 
railings,  in  the  form  of  a  candle  extinguisher,  which  look 
as  if  destined  to  put  out  all  the  candles  of  a  house  at 
once.  These  really  are  extinguishers ,  and,  by  the  foot¬ 
men  and  chairmen  (we  do  not  allude  to  those  individuals 
with  a  bundle  of  rushes  at  their  backs,  but  those — now 
almost  unknown — who,  always  associated  in  couples, 
carried  a  small  carriage  without  wheels,  called  a  “  chair,” 
between  them),  were  used  to  put  out  their  torches 
after  they  had  attended  their  master  or  mistress  home, 
in  those  days  when  a  lamp  was  only  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  the  streets.  Such  were  the  conveniences 
and  inconveniences  attending  the  “  lights  of  other  days  !  ” 

Such  a  revolution  has  since  been  effected  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  streets  of  London,  owing,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  the  introduction  of  an  effective  system  of  police, 
and  the  perfect  light  which  gas  has  afforded  through¬ 
out.  the  city,  that  the  violent  assaults  and  misdemeanors 


which  were  formerly  perpetually  occurring,  are  now 
scarcely  ever  heard  of ;  almost  the  only  disturbances 
that  take  place  being  private  quarrels  of  individuals 
and  the  occasional  violence  of  an  anti-temperance  man. 
Few  populous  cities  are  so  clear  of  those  “  who  thieve  by- 
night  ”  as  the  enlightened  city  of  London. 


THE  KAFFIRS  OF  BACTRIA. 

In  the  midst  of  the  lofty  mountains  bordering  on  the 
northern  limits  of  Affglianistan  dwells  a  singular  race  of 
people,  utterly  unlike,  in  religion,  manners,  and  com¬ 
plexion,  all  the  nations  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
They  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  ;  have  ruddy  com¬ 
plexions,  blue,  eyes,  and  fair  hair  :  they  drink  wine,  sit 
on  chairs,  use  tables,  and  worship  idols ;  while  all  their 
neighbours  are  dark  men  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  who 
abhor  wine,  sit  and  eat  on  the  ground,  and  are  zealous 
Mohammedans.  Their  language  is  as  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbours  as  is  their  appearance ;  and  all 
these  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  the 
antient  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  near  to  and  pro¬ 
bably  included  the  very  spot  now  inhabited  by  these 
people,  long  induced  a  belief  that  they  were  in  fact  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Macedonian  conquerors.  This  very 
interesting  account  excited  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  when 
resident  at  Caubul,  about  thirty  years  ago,  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  them  :  he  saw  some  of  their  body,  and 
gave  a  curious  detail  of  their  customs  and  country  in  his 
‘Account  of  Caubul;’  and  in  the  present  year  Capt. 
Barnes  has  published  at  Calcutta  a  considerable  addition 
to  tire  knowledge  before  obtained  of  this  insulated  race, 
as  well  as  a  vocabulary  of  their  language.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  no  European  has  yet  endeavoured  to  see 
these  people  in  their  mountain  fastnesses ;  and  the 
accounts  of  Mohammedans  are  to  be  received  with  some 
allowance,  on  account  of  the  murderous  enmity  which 
exists  between  them  and  the  idolaters ;  but  Air.  Elphin¬ 
stone  and  Capt.  Burnes  saw  many  of  this  race  in  Aff- 
ghanistan,  where  they  were  detained  as  slaves ;  and  the 
Mohammedans  who  have  ventured  among  them  appear 
to  have  been  liberally  disposed  ;  in  fact,  the  very  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  voluntarily  visiting  the  Kaffirs  evinces  a 
greater  freedom  from  prejudice  than  the  general  body  of 
Mussulmans  can  be  allowed  credit  for. 

The  Kaffirs  inhabit  narrow  but  rich  and  beautiful 
valleys,  producing  abundance  of  grapes,  and  feeding 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  These  valleys 
are  surrounded  by  snowy  mountains  and  deep  pine  forests, 
and  are  divided  by  some  lower  hills  covered  with  goats. 
“  The  ascent  to  their  country  from  Caubul  leads  along 
frightful  precipices,  and  through  deep  and  narrow  hollows, 
where  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  danger  by  the  pieces  of 
rock  that  roll  from  the  mountains  above  him,  either 
loosened  by  rain  and  wind,  or  put  in  motion  by  the  goats 
and  wild  animals  that  browse  on  the  cliffs  which  overhang 
the  roads.”  The  country  is  traversed  by  roads  or  paths, 
well  constructed,  and  the  numerous  rivers  and  torrents 
are  passed  by  bridges,  'either  built  of  wood  or  formed  of 
ropes,  in  some  degree  resembling  our  modern  suspension 
bridges.  Their  valleys  are  well  peopled  ;  one  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  containing  above  ten  villages,  the  chief  of  which, 
named  Cumdesh,  contained  five  hundred  houses.  All 
their  villages  are  built  on  the  steep  slopes  of  hills,  so  that 
the  roofs  of  one  line  of  houses  form  the  street  in  front  of 
the  line  immediately  above  it.  The  whole  body  is  di¬ 
vided  into  tribes,  according  to  the  valleys  they  inhabit, 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  name ;  yet  they  have 
nothing  clannish  in  their  character  :  their  divisions  are 
merely  geographical,  and,  according  to  an  expression  of 
their  own,  they  look  upon  all  those  as  their  brothers  who 
wear  ringlets  and  drink  wine.  The  Alohammedans  call 
them  Kaffirs,  or  infidels,  and  this  name  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  themselves  as  a  national  appellation. 
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In  their  domestic  habits  the  Kaffirs  are  social  and 
cheerful :  they  are  fond  of  wine,  which  they  drink  to 
excess,  but  are  never  made  quarrelsome  by  the  indulgence ; 
probably  what  a  Mussulman  considers  an  excessive  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  otherwise  in  our  estimation  :  they  take  it  out 
of  silver  cups,  which  are  the  trophies  of  their  success  in 
war,  and  are  reckoned  the  most  precious  of  their  posses¬ 
sions.  Their  chief  food  is  butter,  cheese,  milk,  bread, 
and  flour  puddings :  to  this  is  usually  added  a  little 
meat,  and  the  meal  is  concluded  with  walnuts,  grapes, 
apples,  or  almonds.  At  dinner  they  use  a  table  shaped 
like  a  drum  or  large  barrel,  and  their  stools  are  of  the 
same  form ;  though  in  each  house  they  have  a  bench 
with  a  high  back,  like  what  is  found  in  country  kitchens 
in  some  parts  of  England,  called  a  settle.*  They  never 
willingly  sit  on  the  ground,  like  other  natives  of  Asia ; 
and  if  compelled  to  do  so,  they  stretch  out  their  legs  like 
Europeans.  They  are  exceedingly  hospitable  ;  the  people 
of  a  village  come  out  to  meet  a  stranger,  carry  his  baggage, 
and  conduct  him  to  their  village  with  many  welcomes. 
When  there,  he  is  invited  to  visit  every  person  of  note  in 
the  place,  and  at  each  house  he  is  pressed  to  eat  and 
drink.  Their  favourite  amtisement,  in  which  they  pass 
much  of  their  time,  is  dancing  :  all  ages  and  sexes  dance. 
Their  motions  are  rapid,  and  they  use  many  gesticula¬ 
tions — raising  their  shoulders,  shaking  their  heads,  and 
flourishing  their  battleaxes.  Sometimes  they  form  a 
circle  of  men  and  women  alternately,  who  join  hands,  aiid 
move  round  the  musicians  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of 
roundelay ;  then  all  spring  forward  and  mix  together  in 
a  dance.  They  very  often  accompany  the  musicians 
with  their  voices,  moving  all  the  time  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  beating  the  ground  with  much  force.  Their 
music  is  generally  quick,  but  varied  and  wild,  and  the 
usual  instruments  are  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Burnes  was 
informed  that  men  and  women  always  separated  in 
dancing,  and  that  the  dances  of  one  sex  differed  from 
those  of  the  other.  He  also  understood  that  they  had  a 
sort  of  guitar  of  two  strings.  Most  probably  both  ac¬ 
counts  are  true  of  different  tribes,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  necessarily  secludes  the  various  portions  of  the 
population,  and  the  vicinity  of  strangers  may  modify  par¬ 
ticular  customs.  In  winter  they  frequently  meet  at  each 
other’s  houses,  have  drinking  parties,  and  sit  round  the 
fire  talking  of  their  exploits.  A  Mussulman  who  had 
visited  several  of  their  villages  told  Capt.  Burnes  that 
they  were  a  very  merry  race,  quite  free  from  care ;  and 
“  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  disrespectful 
when  he  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  people  more  re¬ 
sembling  Europeans  in  their  intelligence,  habits,  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  well  as  in  their  hilarious  tone  and  familiarity 
over  their  wine.” 

The  Mohammedans  frequently  invade  the  territories  of 
the  Kaffirs  in  small  parties  to  carry  off  slaves,  and  more 
than  once  several  chiefs  have  confederated  to  make  a 
general  attack  upon  their  country.  On  one  occasion 
many  powerful  Khans,  with  their  followers,  succeeded  in 
meeting  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  keep  their  ground,  and  they  finally  retreated 
after  suffering  great  losses.  These  constant  persecutions 
have  naturally  excited  great  detestation  of  Mussulmans; 
and  though  the  Kaffirs  never  originate  a  war,  they  often 
retaliate  with  desperate  fury  after  an  attack,  when  no 
quarter  is  given  nor  prisoners  taken.  Their  chief  glory 
is  to  slay  a  Mussulman,  and  a  young  Kaffir  is  deprived 
of  various  privileges  until  he  has  performed  this  neces¬ 
sary  exploit :  he  is  compelled  to  remain  bareheaded  ;  he 
is  not  allowed  to  flourish  his  battleaxe  over  his  head  in 
the  dance;  when  he  marries,  his  food  is  given  to  him 
behind  his  back  ;  and  his  daughter  is  not  allowed  to  wear 
ornaments  in  her  hair.  Their  honours  increase  with  the 
number  of  enemies  they  have  slain :  in  their  solemn 

*  According  to  Burnes,  tlie  table  is  made  of  iron  rods,  like  a 
tripod :  both  forms  are  probably  used  by  different  tribes, 


dances  each  man  wears  a  turban,  in  which  is  stuck  a 
long  feather  for  every  one  he  has  despatched;  and  the 
number  of  belts*  he  wears  round  his  waist  is  regulated 
by  the  same  rule.  A  man  who  has  killed  many  Mo¬ 
hammedans  is  privileged  to  erect  a  high  pole  before  his 
door,  in  which  holes  are  made  to  receive  a  pin  for  every 
one  he  has  killed,  and  a  ring  for  every  one  he  has 
wounded.  But  all  authorities  agree  in  declaring  that  it 
is  only  in  regular  warfare  that  Mussulmans  are  injured. 
Elphinstone  says,  “  Though  exasperated  to  such  fury  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  Caufirs  are  in 
general  a  harmless,  affectionate,  and  light-hearted  people. 
Though  passionate,  they  are  easily  appeased  :  they  are 
merry,  playful,  fond  of  laughter,  and  altogether  of  a 
sociable  and  joyous  disposition.  Even  to  Mussulmans 
they  are  kind  when  they  admit  them  as  guests;  and 
though  Moolagh  Nujeeb  (a  Mussulman  sent  by  Elphin¬ 
stone  to  explore  the  country)  was  once  obliged  to  be  kept 
by  the  other  Caufirs  out  of  the  way  of  a  drunken  man 
of  their  nation,  he  was  never  threatened  or  affronted  on 
account  of  his  religion  by  any  man  in  possession  of  his 
faculties.” 

The  religion  of  the  Kaffirs  is  curious  :  they  believe  in 
one  god,  whom  they  call  Imra,  or  Dogham ;  but  they 
have  also  many  idols  of  wood  or  stone,  representing  great 
men  of  former  days,  to  whom  they  pay  a  sort  of  inferior 
adoration,  believing  that  they  intercede  for  them  with 
god.  This  species  of  canonization  has  been  frequently 
granted  in  recent  times  to  such  men  as  have  exercised 
largely  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  hospitality,  to  which 
the  Kaffirs  attach  great  reverence.  The  number  of 
inferior  gods  is  thus  very  great,  but  many  are  peculiar 
to  separate  tribes. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  a  European  going  through  their  country  :  besides  the 
Mohammedan  sent  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  he  received 
much  information  from  a  Hindu  who  had  visited  the 
country ;  and  Capt  Burnes  has  conversed  with  several 
persons,  both  Mussulman  and  Hindu,  who  have  performed 
the  same  journey  :  he  states  also  that  travelling  jewellers 
often  pass  through  their  mountains  in  search  of  precious 
stones,  for  which  the  adjoining  country  of  Badakshan  has 
long  been  celebrated.  One  of  these  persons  has  been 
engaged  by  Capt.  Burnes  to  repeat  his  visit,  and  has 
received  instructions  respecting  copies  of  inscriptions, 
which  are  known  to  exist,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 
This  man  had  not  yet  returned  when  Capt.  Burnes 
forwarded  his  account,  but  we  may  probably  derive  im¬ 
portant  information  from  his  researches. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  improbable  notion  that  these  people  are  really  de¬ 
scended  from  the  antient  Greeks  :  their  manners  and 
appearance  are  quite  European,  and  their  religion,  such 
as  it  is,  resembles  the  old  polytheism  of  Greece  as  much 
as  anything  else  we  know  of.  The  strongest  argument 
against  their  Greek  descent  is  their  language,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  Greek,  except  in  a  few  words  which 
are  common  to  Zend,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit.  But  even 
that  fact  is  not  decisive,  for  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Bactria  must,  in  most 
cases,  have  taken  wives  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
which  would  in  the  course  of  time,  eradicate  the  original 
tongue.  The  vocabulary  given  by  Burnes  contains 
chiefly  words  whose  origin  we  know  not,  but  there 
are  several  quite  Persian,  though  usually  of  an  older 
form,  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  or  Zend.  The  numerals 
are  modern  Persian  with  but  little  change.  A  number 
of  sentences,  which  follow  the  vocabulary,  have  a  decided 
affinity  to  the  languages  of  Hindustan. 

Whatever  may  be  their  descent,  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  means  should  be  taken  to  communicate 
with  this  interesting  people,  whose  virtues,  though  in  a 

*  Elphinstone  has  “  bells,”  which  is  probably  a  typographical 

error. 
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state  of  illiterate  barbarism,  bave  won  for  them  the  de¬ 
clared  respect  of  their  avowed  enemies  and  the  persecutors 
of  their  religious  belief.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
recent  march  of  our  Indian  army  may  bring  some  intel¬ 
ligent  officer  into  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  Kaffir  race 
than  has  hitherto  been  granted  to  any  European  :  from 
such  an  event  much  information  would  undoubtedly  be 
obtained. 


NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF  A  COUNTRY. 

If  we  look  back  through  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  to  the  state  of  Britain  at  the  Roman  invasion,  we 
find  a  wild  country  inhabited  by  a  people  as  wild.  “  We 
have,”  says  the  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  England,’  “  a 
country  covered  in  great  part  with  marshes,  without 
towns,  except  such  forest  fastnesses  as  have  been  found 
even  among  the  rudest  savages  (although  those  of  the 
Britons  may  have  been  more  artificially  defended  from 
hostile  assaults),  and  in  all  probability  without  any  roads, 
except  some  two  or  three  great  tracks,  sufficing  rather  to 
point  the  way  from  one  locality  to  another,  than  to  serve 
as  the  means  of  convenient  communication.  We  have 
a  people,  in  fight  at  least,  showing  themselves  naked  or 
half  naked — without  books  or  letters — without  any  arts, 
as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  save  the  simplest  and  rudest 
— without  even  other  habitations,  apparently,  than  mud 
hovels,  not  reared  for  permanent  occupation,  but  hastily 
put  together  to  be  crept  into  for  a  few  months  or  weeks, 
and  then  possibly  to  be  abandoned  or  set  fire  to  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  or  on  any  other  occasion  that 
might  make  it  convenient  for  their  occupants  to  shift  their 
quarters.  Thus,  in  the  impressive  sketch  of  Tacitus,  the 
day  following  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Grampians  is  described 
as  having  displayed  to  the  views  of  the  victors  a  vast  silence 
all  around,  the  hills  a  wide  expanse  of  loneliness,  houses 
smoking  in  the  distance,  not  a  human  being  to  be  met 
with  anywhere  by  the  parties  sent  out  to  scour  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  This  indeed  was  in  the  wilder  regions  of  the 
north  ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the  wars  between 
the  different  tribes,  which  we  are  told  raged  incessantly, 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  the  people  must 
have  been  accustomed,  in  like  manner,  to  fly  for  safety  to 
the  woods,  when  a  hostile  band,  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
swept  the  country,  and,  without  hesitation,  to  leave  their 
slight  and  miserable  dwellings  to  be  ransacked  and 
trodden  under  foot.  We  learn,  even  from  the  brief  nar¬ 
rative  of  Caesar’s  campaign,  that  the  natives  made  for  the 
woods,  and  hid  themselves  there  after  every  defeat,  and 
that  it  was  from  the  woods  they  came  forth  whenever 
they  ventured  again  to  attack  the  invaders.  In  short, 
they  evidently  were,  in  the  greater  part,  a  people  living 
in  the  woods,  which  probably  covered  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  which,  as  has  just  been  noticed,  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  only  groups  of  cottages  they  had 
that  could  be  called  towns  or  villages  were  all  hidden. 
These  are  the  habits  of  mere  savages,  in  as  far  as  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  a  high  latitude  will  allow.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  coexistent  with  all  this  rudeness  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  much  more  advanced  social  state.”* 

Here  we  have  indicated  one  of  the  causes  which  raised 
the  ancient  Britons  above  the  purely  savage  state  in  which 
the  aborigines  of  some  countries  are  found  on  their  beinsr 
first  visited  by  a  more  civilized  people.  The  climate 
compelled  them  to  the  exercise  of  several  useful  arts,  as 
they  could  not  have  existed  without  clothing  of  some 
kind.  Thus,  at  that  early  period,  they  could  not  be 
mere  rovers  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  a  habit  which 
prevents  a  people  rising  above  the  savage  state.  It  would 
be  too  large  a  task  to  trace  in  this  place  the  successive 
gradations  by  which  the  British  people  have  been  raised 
to  their  present  position ;  but  there  is  ample  employment 

*  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  England/  vol.  i.,  book  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p. 
135—.“  History  of  the  Condition  of  the  People.” 


for  the  reflecting  mind  in  contrasting  their  state  now  with 
what  it  was  at  so  distant  a  period.  The  happiest  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  either  a  people  or  perhaps  an  individual 
can  be  placed  is  one  surrounded  by  “  superable  difficul¬ 
ties  energies  are  called  into  action  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant,  and  their  constant  exercise  con¬ 
stitutes  in  time  a  feature  of  the  national  character. 
Bishop  Heber  was  told,  in  reference  to  the  indolence  of 
one  of  the  native  tribes  of  Ceylon,  that  it  chiefly  arose 
from  their  wants  being  supplied  with  scarcely  any  exer¬ 
tion.  “  Give  a  man,”  said  the  Bishop’s  informant,  “  a 
cocoa-tree,  and  he  will  do  nothing  for  his  livelihood :  he 
sleeps  under  its  shade,  or  perhaps  builds  a  hut  of  its 
branches ;  eats  its  nuts  as  they  fall,  drinks  its  juice,  and 
smokes  his  life  away.”*  Had  protection  from  the  wea¬ 
ther  or  food  and  clothing  been  as  easily  obtained  by  our 
remote  ancestors,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  that  we 
should  have  looked  in  the  present  day  for  those  marks  of 
improvement  and  those  stupendous  works  of  past  gene¬ 
rations  which  now  everywhere  present  themselves. 

The  labours  of  each  generation  effect  so  much  towards 
enabling  their  posterity  to  devote  themselves  to  other  im¬ 
provements.  In  a  new  country  everything  has  to  be 
done.  Transplant  a  hundred  families  to  a  fertile  territory 
which  has  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  a 
considerable  period  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it 
could  present  those  appearances  which  distinguish  a 
country  that  has  long  been  peopled.  The  first  care  would 
be  to  provide  food.  A  rude  shelter  from  the  weather 
would  be  erected,  hastily  in  the  first  instance,  from  ma¬ 
terials  collected  on  the  spot.  Little  regard  would  be  paid 
to  internal  convenience,  and  less  to  external  appearances. 
There  would  not  be  time  to  study  these  matters  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  settlement.  When  the  crops  had  been  gathered, 
and  plenty  began  to  abound,  some  improvements  could 
be  made.  The  necessity  of  labouring  to  provide  against 
immediate  and  pressing  wants  would  for  a  time  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and,  in  the  leisure  arising  from  this  cause,  im¬ 
provement  would  be  sure  to  originate.  As  the  offspring  of 
the  early  settlers  became  distributed  over  a  wider  extent  of 
country,  it  would  become  necessary  to  construct  roads, 
which  must  be  rendered  capable  of  bearing  the  constant 
wear  and  tear  of  increasing  traffic.  At  every  successive 
advance  of  the  population  new  improvements  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  without  which  a  check  would  perhaps  be  given  to 
the  general  prosperity.  Sometimes  the  well-being  of  the 
community  is  accelerated  by  some  happy  invention ;  oftener 
it  happens  that  “  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 
Regular  stages  are  observable  in  the  progress  of  im¬ 
provement;  and  that  invention  which  is  adapted  to  a 
highly  advanced  state  of  society  is  not  brought  to  light 
at  a  time  when  its  advantages  could  not  be  realized. 
Thus  the  pack-horse,  travelling  on  paved  causeways  or 
over  less  artificial  paths,  was  succeeded  by  good  turn¬ 
pike-roads  and  the  heavy  stage-waggon ;  afterwards  came 
the  more  economical  mode  of  transport  by  canals ;  and 
now  we  have  the  rapid  transit  of  goods  and  passengers 
by  costly  and  magnificent  railways.  The  labour  em¬ 
ployed  in  maintaining  good  roads  could  not  have  been 
afforded  when  there  was  no  more  internal  traffic  than 
sufficed  for  the  employment  of  travelling  pack-horses ; 
but  the  improved  state  of  the  roads  facilitated  traffic, 
and  occasioned  it  to  increase,  until  canals  were  re¬ 
quired  for  the  conveyance,  of  the  immense  quantity  of  all 
kinds  of  commodities  which  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  J  udging  from 
the  experience  of  the  past,  there  seems  to  be  no  physical 
obstacle  to  the  continued  progress  of  society. 
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ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 

No.  VI.  The  Spanish  Lady’s  Love. — The  Nut-brown  Maid. 

“  Listene  these  lays,  for  some  there  bethe 
Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe  ; 

And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile. 

And  old  adventures  that  fell  while.” 


[The  Spanish  Lady  and  the  British  Captain.] 


Love — true  love — is  the  subject  of  the  ballad  of  the 
*  Spanish  Lady,’  and  of  ‘  The  Nut-brown  Maid in 
each  the  natural  order  of  wooing  is  reversed  :  the  gentler 
sex  seizes  on  the  privileges  of  the  sterner,  and  the  heroine 
urges  her  suit  with  eloquence  as  well  as  ardour.  They 
differ  much,  nevertheless,  in  their  natures  :  the  Spanish 
dame  is  chivalrous  and  high-souled ;  the  English  maid, 
gentle,  tender,  and  submissive :  the  former  maintains, 
with  much  grace  and  dignity,  the  modesty  and  pride  of 
the  female  character ;  the  latter  seeks  her  lover’s  heart 
by  a  humility  allied  to  meanness,  and  a  deference  which 
implies  deficiency  of  spirit.  When  told,  at  last,  that  the 
man  she  loves  is  the  husband  of  another,  the  Spanish 
lady  ceases  to  press  her  suit,  but  retires  from  the  scene 
with  a  dignity  at  once  becoming  and  decorous :  not  so 
the  English  maid ;  when  told  that  her  lover  admires  other 
ladies,  and  that,  at  the  most,  she  can  but  hope  for  the 
share  of  a  heart  ever  inconstant  and  changeful,  she  becomes 
Vou.  VIII. 


more  earnest,  more  humble,  and  more  impassioned ;  re¬ 
solves  to  follow  him  wheresoever  he  goes ;  nay,  says  she 
is  willing  to  act  as  a  menial  to  any  lady  he  loves.  There 
is  a  visible  want  of  decorum  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid  :  our  heart  is  more  with  the  Spanish  Lady  : 
the  poet  who  wrote  the  former  seems  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  delicacy  of  woman’s  nature ;  the  humblest 
virgin  in  the  land  would  have  disdained  to  lower  herself 

O 

like  this  high-born  person. 

A  west  of  England  tradition  says  that  the  ballad  of 
‘  The  Spanish  Lady’s  Love’  had  its  origin  in  an  adven¬ 
ture  which  one  of  the  Popham  family  had  in  Spain  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  storming  of  a  city 
the  lady  became  a  captive  :  her  picture  and  pearl  neck¬ 
lace  were  long  to  be  seen  at  Littlecot  in  Wilts,  the  seat  of 
the  Pophams.  A  Staffordshire  legend  makes  the  same 
claim  in  behalf  of  Sir  Richard  Levison  of  Trentham,  a 
distinguished  naval  officer  in  the  days  of  the  Armada, 
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and  who  was  at  the  attack  on  Cadiz ;  but  this  legend 
has  neither  portrait  nor  necklace  to  support  it,  and  points 
in  vain  to  his  effigy  in  brass  in  the  church  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  The  ballad,  however,  may  tell  its  own  story. 

“  Will  you  hear  of  a  Spanish  Lady, 

How  she  wooed  an  Englishman? 

Garments  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 

Decked  with  jewels  she  had  on. 

Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she, 

And  of  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree.” 

Though  the  minstrel  refrains  from  saying  how  this 
lady  happened  to  become  prisoner  to  the  English  knight, 
he  fails  not  to  inform  us  that  she  fell  in  love  with  him ; 
and  when  public  orders  came  for  the  release,  without  ran¬ 
som,  of  all  the  Spanish  ladies  on  whom  the  chance  of  war 
had  fallen,  she  alone  was  sorrowful,  and  desired  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  bondage  which,  to  her  heart,  was  pleasing. 

“  Gallant  Captain,  show  some  pity 
To  a  lady  in  distress ; 

Leave  me  not  within  this  city, 

For  to  die  in  heaviness. 

Thou  hast  set  this  present  day  my  body  free, 

But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee.” 

“  Lady,”  replied  he,  “  how  canst  thou  love  a  man  who 
is  the  foe  of  thy  country  ?  Thy  fair  words  throw  doubts 
on  thy  sincerity.”  “  Oh  !  no,”  she  said,  “  I  am  sincere  : — 

“  Blessed  be  the  time  and  season, 

That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground; 

If  our  foes  you  may  be  termed. 

Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found. 

With  our  city  you  have  won  our  hearts  each  one  ; 

Then  to  your  country  bear  away  what  is  your  own.” 

“  Refrain  from  tears,  I  pray  you,  fair  one,”  said  the 
Englishman,  “  and  think  no  more  of  me ;  you  will  find 
lovers,  and  store  of  them  :  Spain  abounds  in  handsome 
cavaliers.”  “  That  is  true,”  replied  the  lady  ;  “  but  the 
Spaniards  are  a  fierce  and  jealous  people ;  while  English¬ 
men  are  found  to  be  kind  by  the  whole  world  :  so — 

(<  Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

You  alone  enjoy  my  heart; 

I  am  lovely,  young,  and  tender, 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert. 

Still  to  serve  thee  day  aud  night  my  mind  is  prest, 

The  wife  of  every  Englishman  is  counted  blest.” 

“  I  would  not  be  permitted,”  replied  the  soldier,  “  to 
take  a  lady  with  me  from  Spain ;  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
chiefs  of  our  army  :  it  would  bring  disgrace  upon  me  :  it 
may  not  be  done.”  “  0 !  it  can  be  done,  and  that 
easily,”  replied  the  lady.  “  I  shall  change  my  dress, 
and  go  with  you  in  the  disguise  of  a  page.”  As  she 
said  this,  she  looked  anxiously  in  his  face :  he  was 
moved :  he  knew  not  well  what  to  urge  against  her 
romantic  proposal — he  tried  poverty. 

“  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver. 

To  maintain  thee  in  this  case; 

And  to  travel  is  great  charges, 

As  you  know  in  every  place.” 

“  My  chains  and  jewels,  every  one  shall  be  thy  own, 

And  the  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown.” 

“  Since  neither  the  fears  of  poverty  nor  of  land- 
travel  can  daunt  thee,”  said  the  Englishman,  “  think  of 
the  dangers  of  the  sea;  you  little  know  how  rough  the 
passage  is.  Should  a  storm  arise,  what  would  become 
of  you?”  “Well  and  truly  may  I  say,”  was  her 
answer,  “  that  the  sea  has  no  terrors  for  one  ready  to 
lay  down  her  life  for  love;”  and  a  gleam  of  hope 
lightened  her  face  as  she  spoke.  It  would  have  spoiled 
a  fine  ballad,  but  it  would  have  been  more  generous,  had 
the  knight  given  his  real  reason  for  refusal  at  the  outset. 

“  Courteous  lady,  leave  this  fancy. 

Here  comes  all  that  makes  the  strife ; 

I  in  England  have  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife, 

1  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  or  gain, 

Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.” 

At  this  unlooked-for  downfall  of  all  her  hopes  the 
fair  Spaniard  neither  tore  her  hair,  nor  screamed,  nor 


drummed  on  the  floor  with  her  morocco  slippers,  nor 
raged,  nor  raved,  nor  swooned,  nor  shed  a  tear ;  she 
conducted  herself  in  a  way  as  delicate  as  it  was  high-souled. 

“  O  !  how  happy  is  that  woman 
That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend  ! 

Many  happy  days  God  send  her ; 

Of  my  suit  I  make  an  end. 

On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence, 

Which  did  in  love  aud  true  affection  first  commence.” 

The  Englishman  was  silent,  but  he  could  not  well  be 
unmoved  at  this  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground  while  she  continued  to  address  him. 

“  Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady, 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold  ; 

And  these  bracelets  for  a  token, 

Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold. 

All  my  jewels,  in  like  sort,  take  thou  with  thee, 

For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me.” 

As  she  said  this  she  took  the  chain  of  gold  from  her 
neck,  unclasped  her  bracelets,  and,  laying  them  at  his 
feet,  said,  “  I  will  give  my  body  to  a  nunnery,  and  my 
future  days  to  prayer ;  and  the  burthen  of  my  prayers 
will  be  for  you  and  your  beloved  lady 

“  Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain, 

Farewell  too  my  heart’s  content; 

Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton, 

Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent. 

Joy  and  prosperity  go  still  with  thee!” 

“  The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fair  ladie. 

If  the  ballad  of  ‘  The  Nut-brown  Maid  ’  has  a  hap¬ 
pier  conclusion  than  ‘  The  Spanish  Lady,’  it  offends 
our  feelings  more  sensibly  during  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  Prior  says  the  poem  is  three  hundred  years  old ; 
it  is  that,  at  least,  now  :  we  know  of  no  copy  older  than 
the  one  in  Arnold’s  ‘  Chronicle,’  printed  about  the  year 
1520.  But  if  no  antiquarian  has  hitherto  settled  its  age, 
it  is  as  certain  that  no  family  legend  lays  claim  to  £  The 
Nut-brown  Maid ;’  no  tradition  has  localized  the  ballad  ; 
and  no  poet  has  been  named  as  its  author.  The 
hero  of  the  tale  says  he  is  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  we  must  take  his  word  for  it. 

The  minstrel  begins  by  saying  that  woman’s  incon¬ 
stancy  is  the  common  complaint  of  men  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nobleness  of  her  nature  and  her 
warmth  and  fidelity  of  attachment :  to  show  that  she 
loves  as  strongly  as  she  loves  truly,  he  instances  ‘  The 
Nut-brown  Maid,’  and  opens  the  scene  by  a  moonlight 
interview  with  her  lover,  who  comes  with  a  feigned  tale 
of  sorrow  and  disaster  to  prove  her  constancy.  He  states 
his  case  clearly. 

“  It  standeth  so,  a  deed  is  do, 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow  ; 

My  destiny  is  for  to  die 
A  shameful  death,  I  trow. 

Or  else  to  flee,  the  one  must  be, 

None  other  way  I  know  ; 

But  to  withdraw,  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 

Wherefore,  adieu,  my  own  heart  true! 

None  other  rede  I  can ; 

For  I  must  to  the  greenwood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

“  Ah !”  replied  the  Nut-brown  Maid,  “  what  is 
human  joy  ?  it  is  as  changeable  as  yon  moon  ;  no  sooner 
light  than  it  is  dark.  But  let  fortune  change  as  she 
will,  I  shall  not  falter :  we  part  not  thus.”  “  It  is  all 
in  vain,”  said  her  lover,  “  I  must  go  where  woman  will 
prove  too  tender  a  comrade.”  This  does  not  alarm  her, 

“  Now  sith  that  ye  have  shewed  to  me. 

The  secret  of  your  mind  ; 

I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 

Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  stay  behind  ; 

Shall  never  be  said  the  Nut-brown  Maid 
Was  to  her  love  unkind. 

Make  you  ready,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone.” 
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“  Take  good  heed,”  said  he,  “  lest  people  should  not 
call  this  love,  but  wantonness.  Rather  than  your  purity 
should  be  suspected,  I  would  go  alone  to  the  wild  wood, 
and  live  as  I  best  may.” 

“  Though  it  be  sung  by  old  and  young 
That  I  should  be  to  blame, 

Their’s  be  the  charge  that  speak  so  large 
In  hurting  of  my  name. 

For  1  w'll  prove  that  faithful  love, 

It  is  devoid  of  shame  ; 

In  your  distress  and  heaviness 
To  part  with  you  the  same. 

And  sure  all  tho’  that  do  not  so, 

True  lovers  are  they  none; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  you  alone.” 

“  Alas,”  said  the  lover,  “  you  know  not  what  you  offer : 
banishment  is  a  sad  destiny :  the  savage  woods  have  no 
painted  ceilings,  neither  are  holland  sheets  in  their 
bowers.  What  is  the  comfort  of  wild  fruits  and  cold 
water,  to  one  accustomed  to  spiced  meats  and  choice 
wine.  Besides,  you  will  have  to  bend  a  bow,  learn  to 
live  under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  be  in  continual  terror 
of  wild  animals  and  wilder  men.”  A  faithful  heart 
is  not  easily  daunted  :  she  replies — 

“  Mong  the  wild  deer,  such  an  archer# 

As  men  say  that  ye  be, 

We  may  not  fail  of  good  vita.il 
Where  is  so  great  plentie. 

And  water  clere  of  the  rivere 
Shall  be  full  sweet  to  me  ; 

With  which  right  hele  I  shall  right  wele 
Endure,  as  ye  shall  see. 

And  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 
I  can  provide  anon  ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  you  alone.” 

“  That  is  not  all,  nor  yet  the  worst,”  answered  he ; 
“  you  must  cut  these  fine  tresses  close  by  your  ears,  your 
rich  kirtle  close  by  the  knee :  you  must  bear  my  bow 
and  carry  my  arrows,  ay,  and  be  ready  at  once  to  go  to 
the  greenwood  with  one  for  whose  head  much  gold  is 
offered.”  “  I  am  ready,”  she  said;  “  but  O  !  my  mother, 
I  fear  for  you :  what  will  you  think  of  her  whom  you 
nursed  so  tenderly  !  But  day-light  is  at  hand  ;  you  will 
be  discovered;  so  let  us  fly.”  “Nay,  nay,”  thus  he 
interposed  ;  “  you  are,  I  fear,  a  light-o’-love  ;  soon  hot, 
soon  cold  :  as  ye  have  said  to  me,  so  would  ye,  I  dread, 
offer  to  others.” 

*•  If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 
Such  words  to  say  to  me, 

For  oft  ye  prayed,  and  long  assayed, 

Or  I  you  loved  penlie. 

And  though  that  I  of  ancestry 
A  Baron’s  daughter  be, 

Yet  have  you  proved  how  I  have  loved 
A  Squire  of  low  degree. 

And  ever  shall  what  so  befal, 

To  die  therefore  anon; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  you  alone.” 

He  replies  with  the  greatest  composure  to  these  touch¬ 
ing  words  in  which  she  asserts  her  love  and  faith. 

“  A  Baron’s  child  to  be  beguil’d  ! 

It  were  a  cursed  deed — 

To  be  feilawe  with  an  outlaw ! 

Almighty  God  forbid  ! 

Yet  better  were  the  poore  Squire 
Aloue  to  forest  yede, 

Than  ye  should  say,  another  day, 

That  by  my  cursed  deed 
Ye  were  betrayed  :  wherefore,  good  maid, 

The  best  rede  that  I  can 
Is  that  I  to  the  greenwood  go 
Aloue,  a  banished  man.” 

“  For  whatever  befals  me,”  replied  the  maid,  “  I  shall 
not  upbraid  you ;  hut  if  you  go  and  leave  me  behind, 
then  truly  may  I  look  upon  myself  as  forsaken  and 
betrayed.  If  you  are  so  unkind,  I  have  nothing  left 
to  do  but  lie  down  and  die  on  the  spot  where  you  leave 
me.”  The  lover  now  changes  his  system  of  persuasion, 


and  assigns'  reasons  for  her  remaining  at  home,  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  any  lady  of  our  days. 

•*  If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent, 

For  in  the  forest  now 

I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid, 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you: 

One  far  more  fair  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  well  avow  ; 

And  of  you  both,  each  should  be  wroth 
With  other,  as  I  trow  ; 

It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace, 

So  will  I  if  I  can ; 

Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go 
Alone,  a  banished  man.’’ 

Now  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  poets,  save  Prior  and  the 
writer  of  this  ballad,  that  no  lady  who  respected  her  own 
character,  who  had  any  sense  of  true  delicacy,  or  in¬ 
herited  that  honest  pride  which,  like  a  divinity,  keeps 
women  from  folly,  would  have  listened  for  a  moment  to 
an  insult  such  as  this.  The  Nut-brown  Maid,  instead  of 
resenting  his  perfidy  and  turning  from  him  with  scorn 
and  loathing,  humbly  offers  to  go  halves  with  this  lady 
of  the  greenwood,  and  be  kind  and  courteous. 

“  Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 
Ye  had  a  paramour, 

All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought 
But  that  I  will  be  your: 

And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind, 

And  courteous  every  hour, 

Glad  to  fulfil  all  that  she  will 
Command  me  to  my  power. 

For  had  ye  lo  !  an  hundred  mo 
Of  them,  I  would  make  one ; 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  jou  alone.” 

The  lover  had  now  proved  to  the  uttermost  the  faith 
and  affection  of  the  maid.  His  proud  birth,  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  concealed,  and  his  high  and  honourable  in¬ 
tentions  disguised  in  his  simulated  tale  of  poverty  and 
banishment,  were  now  to  be  told  ;  and  he  tells  them  with 
a  brevity  uncommon  to  the  rest  of  the  composition. 

“  Mine  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  prove 
Faithful,  kind,  and  true  ; 

Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life, 

The  best  that  I  ever  knew. 

B»  merry  and  glad,  be  no  more  sad, 

The  case  is  changed  newe ; 

For  it ’were  ruth,  that  for  your  truth 
Ye  should  have  cause  to  rue. 

Be  not  dismayed,  whatever  I  said 
To  you  when  I  began ; 

I  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go, 

I  am  no  banished  man.” 

“  Ah,”  exclaimed  the  maid,  an  unbeliever  in  her  turn, 
“  were  I  sure  these  words  were  true,  I  would  be  happier 
than  a  queen  :  but  men  have  recourse  to  many  wiles 
when  they  desire  to  break  their  promises  and  vows :  if 
that  be  so,  then  my  situation  is  worse  than  it  would  have 
been  with  my  love  in  the  greenwood,  and  I  am  but  the 
more  wretched.”  He  interrupted  her  : 

“  Ye  shall  not  need  no  more  to  dread, 

I  will  not  disparage 

You,  God  defend,  sith  ye  descend 
Of  so  great  lineage. 

Now  understand,  to  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 

I  will  you  bring,  and  with  a  ring, 

By  way  of  marriage, 

I  will  you  take  and  lady  make 
As  shortly  as  I  can : 

Thus  have  you  won  an  earl’s  son, 

And  not  a  banished  man.’’ 

“  Now,”  said  the  minstrel,  as  he  concluded  his  strain, 
“  have  I  not  proved  by  example  that  women  in  love  are 
meek,,  kind,  and  constant;  let  us  therefore  no  longer 
accuse  them  of  being  variable,  but  love  them  and  esteem 
them.  And  since  we  desire  that  women  should  be  meek 
and  obedient,  let  us  remember  our  own  duty,  and  obey 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.” 

A.  C. 

D  2 
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ON  DESIGNS  FOR  PATTERNS. 


[From  a  Correspondent.] 


Fig.  1.  . 


It  ought  to  be  needless  in  a  country  like  England  to 
say  anything  of  the  importance  ot  patterns.  Beauty  of 
form  and  colour  mechanically  impressed  on  the  cheapest 
stuff  may  find  its  way  into  the  home  of  a  cottager,  and 
the  attraction  of  a  well  chosen  pattern  may  obtain  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  goods  in  a  foreign  market,  and  lead  to  com¬ 
mercial  results  of  the  greatest  consequence.  There  is 
now  a  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  hut  we  are 
still  far  behind  the  enterprise  of  the  Prussian  government 
and  the  instruction  afforded  by  their  “  Gewerbe-Anstalt,” 
or  institute  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  us  that  without  going  very 
deeply  into  the  principles  of  the  subject,  our  paper-stainers, 
carpet-makers,  and  other  artificers  might  materially  im¬ 
prove  their  patterns  by  attention  to  a  few  simple  points. 
When  a  pleasing  combination  of  colour  is  sought  in  a 
pattern  of  any  kind,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  treating  the  colour  as  so  many  mere  spots  or  portions 
of  a  geometrical  figure,  and  by  disposing  them  solely 
with  reference  to  effect,  than  by  beginning  at  the  other 
end,  and  thinking  it  essential  to  imitate  some  definite  ob¬ 
ject,  such  as  a  leaf  or  flower,  which  is  often  very  ill 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  after  all  is  badly  executed  in 
detail.  The  general  effect  is  thus  marred,  and  no  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  part  produced  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
its  loss.  The  present  fashion  of  worsted  work  as  executed 
by  ladies  often  displays  still  more  perverted  ingenuity 
and  misapplied  labour.  Whole  pictures,  requiring  for 
their  proper  effect,  either  of  composition  or  colour,  the 
most  delicate  half-tints  and  softened  shadows,  are  executed 
in  little  inharmonious  square  patches  with  the  most  la¬ 
boured  accuracy,  and  when  finished  are  greatly  inferior 
to  a  coloured  print.  The  patterns  best  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  work  are  such  as  are  given  in  figs.  1 
and  2. 


Fig.  2. 


in  which  a  skilful  arrangement  of  geometrical  figures 
almost  makes  the  pattern.  The  more  complicated  of  the 
two  is  copied  from  an  antient  marble  pavement  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  engraved  in  Sir  William  Gell’swork,  and,  if  properly 
filled  up  with  colour,  would  be  admirably  adapted  to 
worsted  work.  The  second  is  much  more  simple,  and  is 
taken  from  a  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  alluded  to ;  it  is 
executed  in  dark  purple  and  straw  colour.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  patterns  which  we  have  advocated  above  is 
visible  especially  in  Eastern  work,  such  as  Turkey  and 
Persian  carpets,  and  Cachemere  shawls — thick,  close  pat¬ 
terns,  strongly  contrasted  in  colour,  so  small  in  the  details 
that  nothing  but  the  general  effect  is  apprehended  by  the 
eye,  and  that  any  portion  of  it,  however  minute,  is,  as 
to  colour,  complete  in  itself.  Figure  3  represents 
a  part  of  the  border  of  a  Persian  rug,  and  contrasts  ad¬ 
vantageously  with  many  of  our  carpets,  in  which  a  long 
straggling  sprig  or  branch  meanders  in  curves  of  two  or 
three  feet  span  along  the  whole  drawing-room.  When  a 
stuff  of  this  kind  is  cut  by  furniture  standing  on  it,  or 
interrupted  by  folds,  the  small  portions  are  equally  ugly 
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Fig.  3. 


and  unintelligible,  while  to  appreciate  the  general  effect, 
if  any  is  aimed  at,  it  ought,  from  the  size  of  the  pattern, 
to  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  100  feet. 

All  this  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
stained  glass.  We  hold  that  such  productions  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds’s  window  at  New  College  are  completely 
founded  in  error.  A  picture  in  glass  is,  after  all,  little 
better  than  a  picture  in  worsted  ;  both  possess  hardly  any 
merit,  except  in  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  from  the 
material  employed.  Stained  glass,  as  applied  to  build¬ 
ings,  is  an  accessory  meant  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 
architecture  by  relieving  the  uniformity  of  the  walls,  and 
bearing  out  the  richness  of  the  architectural  sculpture  by 
a  corresponding  brilliancy  of  colour.  This  object  seems 
always  best  attained  when  the  windows  consist  of  a  mere 
set  of  geometrical  designs,  like  those  produced  by  a  ka¬ 
leidoscope,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  such  figures  as,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  small  and  bright  pieces  of  positive  colour  without 
any  attempt  at  shading,  lose  their  resemblance  to  any 
specific  object,  and  assume,  at  a  little  distance,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mere  pattern. 

The  antients  indeed,  with  their  peculiar  sense  of  beauty, 
by  a  modified  imitation  of  the  details  of  natural  objects, 
produced  arabesques  and  mouldings  at  once  beautiful  in 
themselves  and  perfect  in  their  general  effect,  as  in  the 
examples  given  beneath. 


When  both  ends  can  be  attained,  the  work  is  of  course 
of  the  highest  excellence.  All  we  maintain  is,  that  in 
many  modern  articles  of  dress  and  decoration  the  most 
important  object  is  lost  sight  of,  while  even  that  which  is 
of  less  consequence  can,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  be  but  imperfectly  secured. 

Another  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  great  want  of 
taste  is  visible,  and  in  which  the  principle  of  decoration 
often  seems  entirely  misunderstood,  is  plate.  Some  per¬ 
sons  oonceive  that  richness,  produced  by  an  exaggerated 
relief  of  surface,  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  that  excellence 
of  ornament  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicious  style  of  Louis 
XV.,  where  the  accessories  entirely  overpower  the  general 


effect.  In  vases,  or  any  curved  surface,  which  is  some¬ 
times  seen  in  profile,  this  error  is  totally  destructive  of  all 
form,  for  the  general  outline  of  the  vase  is  deformed  by 
the  projection  of  the  object  in  relief. 


Fig.  6. 

The  opposite  error  to  this  is  to  imagine  that  fine  Greek 
forms,  which  are  beautiful  in  the  dead  surface  of  pottery 
or  bronze,  will  be  equally  effective  in  silver ;  forgetting 
that  every  catching  light  and  reflected  object  cuts  to 
pieces  and  annihilates  the  breadth  which  is  necessary  to 
characterize  the  form.  The  object  may  indeed  be  frosted, 
but  then  it  is  deprived  of  that  brilliant  metallic  surface 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  spendour  of  plate.  There 
is  only  one  mode  of  preserving  the  form  and  metallic 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  requisite  rich¬ 
ness  ;  and  that  is  by  either  chasing  in  very  low  relief,  or 
engraving  on  the  surface  of  plate  a  small  thickly-set 
rich  pattern,  which  shall,  as  it  were,  present  to  the  light 
a  number  of  metallic  points  of  equal  relief,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  when  seen  together  to  give  the  requisite 
breadth,  while  the  inequality  of  the  surface  prevents  the 
action  of  the  cutting  lights  and  reflections  which  would 
destroy  the  form.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Moorish  patterns, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  stucco  of  the  Alhambra,  would 
answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  other. 


HORSE-SHOES 

Those  who  are  not  directly  concerned  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  employment  of  horses  are,  generally  speaking, 
but  little  aware  of  the  large  share  of  attention  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  that  apparently  insignificant  article, 
a  horse-shoe : — yet  its  importance  to  the  noble  animal 
to  whose  foot  it  is  attached,  and  therefore  to  the  owner  of 
the  animal,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Nature  has 
given  to  the  foot  of  the  horse  a  certain  degree  of  expan¬ 
sive  or  spreading  power,  which  lessens  the  shock  received 
by  placing  the  foot  suddenly  to  the  ground.  But  the 
material  of  the  hoof  is  such,  that  friction  will  gradually 
wear  it  away ;  and  the  difficulty  arises,  how  to  protect  the 
hoof  from  the  wear  without  destroying  or  rendering  nu¬ 
gatory  the  elasticity  of  the  hoof.  A  modern  writer  ob¬ 
serves,  “  While  the  horse-shoe  affords  to  the  foot  of  the 
horse  that  defence  which  seems  now  to  be  necessary 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  our  artificial  and  flinty 
roads,  it  has  entailed  on  the  animal  some  evils ;  it  has 
limited  or  destroyed  the  beautiful  expansibility  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  foot;  it  has  led  to  contraction,  al¬ 
though  that  contraction  has  not  always  been  accompanied 
by  lameness.  In  the  most  careful  fixing  of  the  best  shoe, 
and  in  the  careless  manufacture  and  setting  on  of  the  bad 
one,  much  injury  has  often  been  done  to  the  horse.”  ( The 
Horse,  ‘  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.’) 

In  order  to  understand  the  necessity  for  a  shoe  to  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  hoof.  This  consists  of  a 
hard  crust  or  rim  which  nearly  surrounds  the  lower  part 
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of  the  foot,  and  which  is  formed  entirely  of  horny  fibres 
without  the  smallest  degree  of  sensation :  this  casing, 
called  the  crust ,  is  attached  to  the  coffin-bone,  the  lowest 
bone  in  the  leg  of  a  horse,  and  upon  it  the  horse  is  sup¬ 
ported.  Within  the  cavity  of  the  hoof  is  a  wedge-shaped 
substance  called  the  frog ,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  merely  a  sheath  to  protect  the  internal  and  softer  parts 
of  the  foot  from  injury  :  consequently  farriers  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  the  horse-shoe  so  thick  as  to  keep  the  frog 
from  touching  the  ground.  But  recent  observations, 
and  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Colman,  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  frog  is  designed 
to  assist  the  horse  in  his  movements,  by  pressing  on  the 
ground,  and,  through  the  means  of  its  elasticity,  remov¬ 
ing  part  of  the  pressure  from  the  hoof;  hence  it  follows, 
that  if  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  object  of  the  frog,  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  (when  the  animal  is  shoed)  to  rest 
upon  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be  more  really  and  truly 
scientific  than  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  since  the  purpose 
for  which  nature  formed  any  part  of  an  organized  being 
is  precisely  that  to  which  it  can  be  best’  applied. 

There  is  historical  testimony  that,  before  the  use  of 
metal  horse-shoes,  the  hoofs  of  the  poor  animals  became 
worn  away  during  fatiguing  journeys,  and  much  suffer¬ 
ing  was  occasioned.  '  When  Mithridates  was  besieging 
Cyzicus,  he  was  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  his 
cavalry,  because  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  were  entirely 
spoiled  and  worn  out.  Diodorus  Siculus  also,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  progress  of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
states,  that  on  one  occasion  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  had 
become,  by  uninterrupted  travelling,  totally  broken  and 
destroyed.  Other  passages  have  been  collected  by  Beck¬ 
mann,  which  prove  that  no  shoes — such  as  we  now  have 
them — were  used  for  the  horses  by  the  antients,  and  that 
the  want  of  them  occasioned  the  wearing  away  of  the 
hoof,  and  the  consequent  laming  of  the  animal. 

The  value  of  a  horse  to  man  is  too  sensibly  felt  to 
allow  such  a  ruinous  destruction  of  the  hoof  to  pass  alto¬ 
gether  unnoticed  or  unremedied.  Accordingly,  various 
modes  of  protecting  the  hoof  have  been  devised,  prior  to 
the  use  of  metallic  shoes.  At  some  periods  the  hoofs  of 
camels  and  horses  were  protected  by  shoes  or  coverings 
made  of  strong  ox-leather,  and  similar  to  the  shoes  worn 
by  the  people  themselves.  Oxen  and  mules,  when  their 
hoofs  became  injured  by  wear,  were  sometimes  provided 
with  shoes  made  of  strips  of  a  particular  plant  of  the 
hemp  kind,  woven  or  plaited  together.  It  is  stated  by 
Xenophon,  that  the  horses  employed  in  some  of  the  snow- 
clad  districts  of  -  Asia  had  a  kind  of  sock  drawn  over  the 
foot  as  a  protection.  A  plan  similar  to  this  is,  in  our 
own  day,  resorted  to  by  the  Russians  at  Kamtschatka, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  feet  of  the  dogs  which  draw 
their  sledges  over  the  ice,  or  which  catch  seals  on  the  ice. 
A  kind  of  shoe  is  bound  round  the  foot,  and  is  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  claws  may  project  through  small  holes. 
These  contrivances  are,  perhaps,  intended  as  much  to 
protect  the  foot  from  cold  as  for  any  other  purpose. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  horses  are  still  used  with¬ 
out  metallic  shoes  to  their  hoofs ;  various  contrivances 
being  employed  in  lieu  of  them.  Kaempfer,  in  his  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  Japan’  (and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  will  apply  equally  at  the  present  time),  says,  “  The 
horses’  shoes  are  made  of  straw,  and  are  fastened  with 
ropes  of  the  same  to  the  feet  of  the  horse,  instead  of  iron- 
shoes,  such  as  ours  in  Europe,  which  are  not  used  in  this 
country.  As  the  roads  are  slippery  and  full  of  stones, 
these  shoes  are  soon  worn  out,  so  that  it  is  often  necessary 
to  change  them.  For  this  purpose  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  horses  always  carry  with  them  a  sufficient  quantity. 
They  may  however  be  found  in  all  the  villages,  and  poor 
children  who  beg  on  the  road  even  offer  them  for  sale ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  there  are  more  farriers  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  ;  though,  to  speak  properly,  there  are 
none  at  all.” 


|  At  what  period  horse-shoes  (such  as  we  now  have 
them)  were  introduced  is  by  no  means  easily  determined  ; 
but  Beckmann,  who  has  examined  the  subject  industri¬ 
ously,  mentions  the  ninth  century  as  the  earliest  on  which 
he  can  depend.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  the  emperor 
Nero,  when  he  undertook  short  journeys,  was  drawn  by 
mules  which  had  silver-shoes ;  while  those  of  his  wife, 
Poppaea,  had  shoes  of  gold.  But  these  shoes  seem  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  plait  of  gold  and  silver  strips,  cover¬ 
ing  the  hoofs,  and  not  a  metallic  shoe  beneath  it.  Horses’ 
shoes  are  mentioned  by  some  early  historians,  who,  in 
enumerating  the  men  travelling  with  the  armies  in  their 
campaigns,  make  no  mention  of  farriers ;  but  say  that 
each  rider,  when  necessary,  put  shoes  on  his  own  horse. 
Had  shoes  fastened  with  nails  been  in  use  in  those  times, 
this  mode  of  fixing  them  on,  and  the  absence  of  farriers, 
could  hardly  be  looked  for. 

It  is  related  that  when  Boniface,  marquis  of  Tuscany, 
one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the  time,  went  to  meet  Bea¬ 
trix,  his  affianced  bride,*  about  the  year  1038,  his  whole 
train  were  so  magnificently  decorated  that  his  horses 
were  shod  with  silver.  The  nails  even  were  of  the 
same  material,  and  when  any  of  them  dropped  out  they 
became  the  property  of  the  finder.  This  appears  to  us  ex¬ 
travagant  enough ;  but  it  is  said  that  in  much  more 
modern  times  an  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Paris  had  silver  shoes  to  his  horse,  and  caused  them  to 
be  so  slightly  fixed  on,  that  they  soon  came  off,  and  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  the  wandering  spectators  :  we  may 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  horse  would  not  be  respected 
quite  as  much  as  the  ambassador. 

The  practice  of  shoeing  horses  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  about  the  time  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  It  is  said  that  Welbeck  in  Nottinghamshire  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Saxon  chief  named  Gamelbere,  who  held  it 
on  condition  of  shoeing  the  king’s  palfrey  whenever  he 
should  lie  at  the  manor  of  Mansfield;  and  that  if  he 
should  lame  the  palfrey,  he  should  give  the  king  another, 
worth  four  marks.  William  the  Conqueror  is  also  said 
to  have  given  the  town  of  Northampton,  as  a  fief,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  person,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  a  stated  sum 
yearly  for  the  shoeing  of  his  horses  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  William,  and 
whose  descendants  still  bear  on  their  arms  six  horse-shoes, 
received  that  surname  because  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
inspection  of  the  farriers. 

The  shape  of  the  common  horse-shoe  is  so  well  known, 
that  the  horse-shoe  has  given  a  name  to  the  shape  itself. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  iron  bent  round  to  the  form  of 
the  hoof.  The  best  British  iron  is  (or  ought  to  be)  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose ;  and  small  pieces  of  steel  are 
occasionally  attached  to  a  part  which  is  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  worn.  The  width  and  thickness  vary  according  to 
the  strength  and  age  of  the  horse,  the  purpose  in  which 
he  is  employed,  whether  for  draught,  riding,  &c.,  and 
the.  particular  opinions  of  the  person  who  has  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  shoeing  of  the  horse.  These  opinions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  opposite :  some  think  that  the  shoe  should  press 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  be  equally  thick  in  every  part ; 
some  advocate  a  convexity  of  surface,  and  a  variation  of 
thickness  in  different  parts ;  while  various  minor  details 
are  also  keenly  contested. 

The  common  form  of  horse-shoe  is  formed  from  a  bar 
of  iron  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  is  forged  into  its 
proper  form  by  two  men  who  assist  each  other.  The 
shoe  is  fastened  on  by  eight  or  nine  nails,  to  receive 
which  holes  are  made  through  the  iron.  A  sunken  groove 
is  also  forged,  to  admit  the  heads  of  the  nails  :  these 
grooves  have  to  be  formed  by  the  hammer.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  bar  of  iron  the  necessary  grooved 
surface  by  drawing  it  between  two  rollers  whose  surfaces 
have  pins  and  ridges  inserted,  by  which  the  groove  and 
the  nail-holes  are  made.  Another  proposition  has  been 
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to  cast  them  in  plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  and  afterwards 
anneal  them.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
plans  has  been  much  adopted. 

Various  forms  of  horse-shoes  are  required  for  different 
purposes.  A  horse,  while  at  grass,  will  frequently  have 
slight  shoes  to  protect  the  front  edge  of  the  hoof,  but  to 
allow  the  sides  liberty  to  expand  in  their  natural  way, 
and  Mr.  Coleman  invented  an  expanding  shoe,  which  is 
in  considerable  use,  for  horses  employed  either  in  draught 
or  riding.  Sometimes  the  shoe  is  carried  quite  round  the 
hoof ;  at  other  times  its  outer  edge  is  turnecTup  so  as  to  en¬ 
close  or  confine  the  edge  of  the  hoof.  For  heavy  draught- 
horses  two  points  or  projections  stand  out  from  the  back  of 
the  shoe,  and  are  turned  downwards;  these  assist  the  animal 
in  obtaining  a  sure  footing,  when  drawing  a  heavy  load ; 
the  weight  of  a  shoe  for  one  of  the  larges!*draught-horses 
sometimes  amounts  to  seven  pounds ;  but  for  carriage 
and  saddle  horses  the  weight  generally  varies  from  twelve 
to  twenty  ounces. 

The  opinion  that  the  frog  was  intended  as  a  protection 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  foot  of  a  horse,  and  that  it  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  touch  the  ground,  led  to  the  practice  of 
making  the  heel  of  the  shoe  high,  in  order  to  protect  the 
frog,  but  the  construction  is  now  generally  such  as  to 
allow  that  part  to  touch  the  ground.  Indeed  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  whole  cavity  of  the  hoof  should 
be  filled  with  some  substance  which  would  give  an  elastic 
bearing.  Mr.  Dickenson  proposed  to  fill  up  the  whole 
vacant  space  with  sponge,  which  he  confined  in  its  place 
by  a  piece  of  leather.  Mr.  Rotch  has  proposed  an  In- 
dian-rubber  casing  for  the  hoof,  with  an  iron  plate  be¬ 
neath  it.  This  casing  being  brought  to  the  requisite 
form  when  moist  and  pliant,  remained  so  when  dry. 
Sometimes  a  strip  of  leather  is  placed  between  the  hoof!* 
and  the  shoe,  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the  rigidity 
of  a  metallic  shoe.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  necessity  of  employing  nails  (which  are  driven  through 
the  shoe  into  the  hoof,  and  which  must  necessarily  break 
away  the  substance  of  the  hoof  more  or  less),  devised  a 
mode  of  fastening  the  shoe  to  the  hoof  by  straps  arid  sandals 
which  passed  over  the  hoof  in  various  directions ;  but 
it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  mode  of 
fastening  would  be  adequate  to  the  severe  usage  to  which 
a  horse’s  shoe  is  necessarily  liable,  and  which  is  such 
that  a  shoe  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  month,  sometimes 
only  a  few  days. 

The  mode  of  fitting  the  shoe  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse 
varies  under  different  circumstances ;  but  it  may  be  done, 
generally  speaking,  without  giving  pain  to  the  noble  ani¬ 
mal,  unless  the  farrier  be  culpably  negligent. 

There  have  been  many  minor  improvements  suggested, 
both  in  the  form  and  in  the  mode  of  fixing  on  ;  but  the 
foregoing  will  give  a  general  idea  on  the  subject. 

TRAJAN’S  PALACE  IN  THE  LAKE  OF  NEMI. 
After  one  of  the  long  and  victorious  wars  in  which  the 
emperor  Trajan  was  engaged,  and  which  are  perpetuated 
by  history  and  the  various  monuments  which  he  erected 
to  gratify  the  national  vanity,  wishing  in  the  intervals 
of  peace  to  give  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  retirement, 
he  selected  Lake  Aricinus  (now  the  Lake  of  Nemi)  as 
the  scene  of  his  retreat  from  the  cares  of  government. 
This  lake  is  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  hills  covered  with  trees  and  always  verdant, 
the  atmosphere  is  salubrious  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile, 
and  the  scenery  most  beautiful,  boasting,  among  other  at¬ 
tractions,  of  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Egeria,  so  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  lake  itself 
is  very  deep  and  the  water  clear  as  crystal.  It  was  here 
Trajan  caused  to  be  constructed  a  ship  or  bark  of  an  im¬ 
mense  size,  composed  of  the  most  durable  and  expensive 
timber,  on  which  a  palace,  decorated  and  adorned  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  was  erected.  The  roof  was  sup¬ 


ported  and  ornamented  with  massive  beams  of  brass; 
the  pavement  was  inlaid  with  stones  of  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  colours ;  and  the  Egerian  water  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  leaden  pipes  into  the  vessel,  where  it  formed  a 
refreshing  founta-in.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were  laid 
out  in  gardens,  planted  with  a  diversity  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  intersected  with  serpentine  walks ;  everything  that 
the  imagination  could  suggest  was  effected  to  improve 
and  assist  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place.  The  bark 
was  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  was  built  with 
the  greatest  strength  and  solidity  ;  the  planks  were  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  thickness,  and  fastened  not  only  by  nails,  of 
which  great  quantities  were  used,  but  also  by  smaller 
planks  inserted  in  grooves  and  secured  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  :  the  outside  was  sheathed  with  plates  of  lead,  of  a 
double  thickness  where  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water, 
and  between  the  planks  and  sheathing  was  placed  a  woollen 
cloth  saturated  with  oil  and  pitch  in  order  to  preserve  the 
timbers  from  the  water,  which  would  otherwise  have 
caused  their  speedy  decay.  The  whole  structure  was 
most  magnificent  and  well  fitted  for  the  retirement  of  a 
prinoe.  It  was  however  in  succeeding  ages,  and  during 
the  tyranny  and  misgovernment,  the  wars  and  troubles, 
the  barbarian  inroads,  and  the  factious  dissensions  which 
ravaged  Italy  and  the  tributary  states,  and  which  caused 
the  fall  of  the  mighty  Roman  empire,  neglected  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  decay.  Time  and  storms  gradually 
reduced  it  to  ruins,  and  it  eventually  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  where  it  still  remains  imbedded  and  almost 
forgotten. 

One  or  two  attempts  were  however  made,  some  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  to  raise  it  from  its  obscurity,  but,  from  the 
imperfect  machinery  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  they  ended 
in  failure.  It  was  visited  by  an  Italian  named  Alberti,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  succeeding  century  by 
Captain  Francesco  de’  Marchi,  a  gentleman  of  Bologna, 
who  descended  with  Guglielmo  da  Lorena  in  a  kind  of 
diving-bell  invented  by  the  latter.  Marchi  has  given  a 
description  of  this  descent,  together  with  a  slight  account 
of  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  effected,  in  his  valua¬ 
ble  work  on  Military  Architecture.* 

This  machine  he  states  to  have  been  a  round  tub-like 
vessel  made  of  oak,  two  fingers  thick,  five  palms  long, 
and  three  wide,  open  at  one  end,  and  the  other  securely 
fastened ;  it  was  guarded  with  six  hoops  of  iron,  and  at 
the  open  end  or  lower  portion  with  one  of  lead,  in  order 
that  it  might  sink  easily ;  the  outside  was  pitched  and 
greased  with  tallow  to  make  it  water-tight ;  and  it  was 
provided  with  a  thick  piece  of  glass  (set  in  so 
closely  that  the  water  could  not  possibly  leak  in),  through 
which  the  person  descending  might  see  the  objects  in  the 
water.  This  instrument  appears  to  have  been  placed 
over  the  head  of  the  diver,  who  was  supported  by 
iron  bands  attached  to  the  interior,  which,  clasp¬ 
ing  the  shoulders,  held  him  firmly,  but  allowed  the 
use  of  his  arms.  For  greater  security  there  was  also 
attached  a  girth,  which,  descending  down  the  back, 
passed  between  the  legs,  and  was  fastened  in  front  by  a 
buckle,  which  could  be  easily  and  speedily  unclasped. 
In  this  manner  the  person  rested  astride  on  the  band  at¬ 
tached  to  the  machine ;  but  as  nothing  passed  below  the 
middle  of  his  arms,  he  was  enabled  to  work  under  the 
water,  though,  as  the  writer  adds,  in  a  very  ineffi¬ 
cient  manner,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  light 
and  the  confined  space.  The  means  by  which  any 
one  descending  was  able  to  breathe  under  the  wa¬ 
ter  so  as  to  remain  there  a  considerable  time  Mar¬ 
chi  does  not  divulge,  an  oath  prohibiting  him  from 
so  doing  having  been  administered  to  him  by  Guglielmo 
da  Lorena  before  he  would  allow  him  to  descend.  He 
however  declares  that  there  was  no  breathing-tube  or  air¬ 
hole  whatever  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  above. 
To  the  top  of  the  instrument  were  fastened  three  iron 

*  See  Marchi,  ‘  Della  Architettura  Militare.’ 
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chains,  terminating  in  a  ring  tied  to  a  rope,  which 
descended  from  a  crane  fixed  to  a  floating  raft  made  of 
casks,  in  which  was  an  opening  in  the  centre  to  draw  up 
the  machine  upon  a  signal  given  by  means  of  a  cord, 
whenever  the  person  inside  wished  to  ascend.  This  ma¬ 
chine  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  weight,  as  one 
man  was  unable  to  carry  it,  though  under  the  water  it 
did  not  seem,  says  Marchi,  to  weigh  more  than  forty 
pounds,  by  reason  of  the  air  enclosed  in  it.  It  was 
rather  a  dangerous  as  well  as  awkward  machine, 
as,  unless  the  person  kept  it  very  steady  and  per¬ 
fectly  upright,  it  would  upset,  and  the  water  imme¬ 
diately  rushing  in,  the  diver,  if  he  was  not  a  good 
swimmer,  and  not  particularly  expert  in  disengaging 
himself  from  such  a  clumsy  affair,  stood  a  tolerable 
chance  of  being  drowned. 

Marchi,  in  "his  account  of  his  descent,  states  that  it  was 
then  (a.d.  1535)  1340  years  or  more  since  the  bark  was 
submersed,  at  the  spot  where  it  then  remained  sunk,  at  a 
great  depth,  by  the  eastern  edge  of  the  lake.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  1535,  being  a  clear  day  with  bright 
sunshine  (which  enabled  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
to  see  sufficiently  well  to  work  with  different  tools,  as 
hammers,  chisels,  &c.,  though  from  their  being  under 
water  they  could  not  be  used  with  any  great  force),  Gugli- 
elmo  da  Lorena  and  himself  descended  in  turns,  the 
former,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  attempt,  staying 
about  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  cold 
obliged  him  to  ascend.  On  Marchi  preparing  to  descend, 
Lorena  advised  him  to  stop  his  ears  with  cotton  greased 
with  musk  and  other  odorous  materials ;  but  he  did  not 
do  so,  as  he  wished  to  try  if,  when  under  the  water,  he 
could  hear  when  he  was  called ;  he  had  descended  not 
much  more  than  half  a  dozen  yards  when  they  shouted 
out  to  him,  but  he  heard  nothing,  although  when 
they  beat  some  stones  with  hammers  a  little  way  under 
the  water  the  noise  was  so  loud  that,  as  he  says,  it  hurt 
his  ears.  On  striking  the  stones  with  greater  force  above 
the  water,  the  sound  was  not  distinguishable  beneath. 

He  gives,  in  such  a  grave  manner  as  to  be  quite  laughable, 
an  account  of  the  annoyance  he  experienced  in  his  descent 
from  a  quantity  of  very  small  fish  called  “  Latterihi,”  appa¬ 
rently  the  same  as  those  so  well  known  amongst  us  as  “  Tit¬ 
tlebats,”  or  “  Sticklebacks.”  They  were  not  bigger  than 
his  little  finger,  but  they  thronged  about  him  in  such 
great  multitudes  (attracted,  he  supposed,  by  the  smell  of 
some  bread  and  cheese  which  he  carried  with  him,  very 
circumstantiallv  informing  us  that  he  had  four  ounces  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  latter),  that  he  was  not  only  as¬ 
tonished,  but  became  rather  frightened.  He  had  on  de¬ 
scending  stripped  himself  to  Ins  doublet,  not  wishing  to 
be  encumbered  with  the  large  trunk-hose  worn  at  that 
time.  The  lower  part  of  his  body,  being  thus  undefended, 
was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  these  “  bloody-minded 
fishes,  who  began  to  prick  him  in  every  part,”  and  though 
he  drove  them  away  frequently  with  his  hands,  they, 
nothing  daunted,  “  being,”  as  he  says,  “  in  their  own 
proper  element,”  returned  as  often  to  the  attack ;  he, 
however,  seized  the  biggest  and  most  audacious,  and 
carried  the  sanguinary  little  monster  to  the  surface,  and 
“  the  bystanders  declared  that  it  would  take  not  less  than 
thirty  of  them  to  weigh  a  pound  of  $welve  ounces.” 

In  his  descent  he  suffered  great  pain  in  his  ears,  which 
seemed  “  as  if  a  steel  dagger  was  passed  through 
his  head  from  one  to  the  other,  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  mouth  and  nose;”  upon  using  the  tools  he  took  down 
with  him,  the  bleeding  and  pain  increased  so  much  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  surface.  When  he  came 
out  of  the  instrument  he  found  his  doublet  stained 
with  blood,  but  untouched  by  the  water  from  the 
middle  of  his  arm  upwards  ;  his  cap  also,  which  was  of 
crimson  silk  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers,  was  quite 
dry;  this  his  friends,  who  had  accompanied  him,  took 
from  him  as  a  memorial.  There  were  present,  besides 
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G.  da  Lorena  and  two  servants,  Leonardo  da  Udine,  a 
clever  architect,  and  his  son  Tisiphonte. 

Having  stuffed  his  ears  with  cotton,  he  descended  again, 
and  tying  a  rope  to  the  vessel,  drew  up  as  much  wood  as 
would  load  two  strong  mules :  the  wood  was  of  various 
sorts,  viz.  larch,  pine,  cypress,  &c. ;  among  these  he  found 
some  pegs  of  oak  so  black,  from  time  and  the  action  of 
the  water,  that  they  appeared  like  ebony.  He  also  re¬ 
covered  several  iron  nails  much  diminished  in  size  by 
rust,  and  also  brass  nails  which  were  quite  perfect  and  so 
bright  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  just  made ;  they 
were  very  long,  large  at  one  end  and  diminished  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  other,  “  like  the  pipe  of  an  organ.”  The 
vessel  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  leaden-plates, 
doubled  in  some  places,  and  fastened  to  the  planking 
with  brass  nails  with  ornamental  heads  raised  in  the 
shape  of  a  star ;  between  the  leaden  plates  and  the  planks 
he  found  a'  thick  -woollen-cloth  saturated  with  a  composi¬ 
tion  which  smelt  strongly  and  was  very  inflammable, 
being  the  protective  covering  before  described.  The 
pavement  withinside  he  describes  to  have  been  of  a  kind 
of  brick  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  on  which  were 
lying  large  pieces  of  red,  cement,  and  many  pieces  of 
leaden  pipe  used  for  conducting  the  water  from  the 
fountain  of  Egeria  to  the  vessel.  He  observed  also  several 
anchors,  and  chains  with  pincers  or  clasps,  which  he 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  a  former  visitor  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  bark,  tie  could  not  enter  the  inside 
of  the  vessel  on  account  of  the  cumbersomeness  of  the 
diving-machine  and  the  danger  of  falling,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  some  risk  of  his  being  drowned,  but  he 
contrived  by  cords  to  measure  the  bark,  which  he  found 
to  be,  in  English  measure,  about  500  feet  in  length  by  210 
in  breadth  and  60  in  depth.*  If  we  compare  these  di¬ 
mensions  with  those  of  a  British  “  man-of-war,”  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  immense  size  of  this  floating  vessel, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  building  erected  on  it.  The 
length  of  a  “  first  rate”  ship  of  120  guns  is  about  205  feet 
(or  two-fifths  of  that  of  Trajan’s  floating  palace),  and  the 
breadth  is  53  feet,  being  less  than  one-fifth  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  bark  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper.  When  we  consider  that  this  building, 
although  in  ruins,  has  yet  remained  untouched  for 
ages,  and  must  present  us  with  at  least  the  plan  or 
ground-work  of  a  palace  designed  for  the  retirement  of 
a  prince  celebrated  for  his  magnificent  taste,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  no  proper  effort  has  been  made  to  rescue 
the  vessel  from  its  present  position,  or  at  least  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  interior.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  present 
improved  state  of  mechanical  science  such  an  attempt 
would  be  attended  with  success,  and  the  many  valuable 
remains  which  would  probably  be  brought  to  light  would 
not  only  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  antiquarian 
cabinets,  but  dftigfit  enrich  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
perhaps  the  historian,  with  desirable,  although  unex¬ 
pected,  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  their  several 
pursuits. 

Cheerfulness. — Cheerfulness,  which  is  a  quality  peculiar 
to  man — a  brute  being  capable  only  of  enjoyment — opens, 
like  spring,  all  the  blossoms  of  the  inward  man.  Try  for 
a  single  day,  I  beseech  you,  to  preserve  yourself  in  an  easy 
and  cheerful  frame  of  mind;  be  but  for  one  day,  instead  of 
a  fire-worshipper  of  passion  and  hell,  the  sun-worshipper  of 
clear  self-possession  ;  and  compare  the  day  in  which  you 
have  rooted  out  the  weed  of  dissatisfaction,  with  that  on 
which  you  have  suffered  it  to  grow  up,  and  you  will  find 
your  heart  open  to  every  good  motive,  your  life  strength¬ 
ened,  and  your  breast  armed  with  a  panoply  against  every 
trick  of  fate ;  truly  you  will  wonder  at  your  own  improve¬ 
ment. — J.  P.  Richter. 

*  See  Brotier’s  '  Tacitus,’  and  Eustace’s  '  Italy,’ 
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GLENGARIFF. 


[Bay  of  Glengariff.-^-From  an  original  drawing.] 


Glengariff  (“  the  rough  glen”)  is  a  very  romantic  spot 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland.  From  Bantry  it  is  about 
nine  miles  in  a  straight  line  across  the.  bay,  and  by  land, 
from  the  same  town,  about  eleven  miles.  Most  travellers 
who  have  been  attracted  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  by 
their  natural  beauties,  and  the  legendary  tales  connected 
with  them,  have  wandered  thence  to  the  scarcely  less 
famed  and  perhaps  more  beautiful  scenes  around 
Glengariff.  The  entrance  to  the  little  Bay  of  Glen¬ 
gariff  is  protected  by  a  small  island,  on  which  has 
been  erected  a  martello  tower,  crowning  the  prospect 
with  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  landscape- 
scenery.  The  bay  is  surrounded  by  hills  clad  in  the 
richest  verdure,  here  bending  by  a  gradual  declination 
towards  the  sea,  and  there  rising  from  the  waters  with 
the  most  high  and  majestic  appearance.  The  brightest 
hues  of  nature  are  reflected  in  the  still  bosom  of  the  deep 
— the  yew,  the  holly,  and  the  arbutus  giving  a  peculiarly 
graceful  appearance  to  the  nearer  hills ;  the  various- 
coloured  heaths  brighten  up  the  middle  distance ;  and 
in  the  extreme  verge  of  the  prospect  the  huge  forms  of 
the  higher  mountains,  but  faintly  seen,  appear  like 
spirits  rising  into  the  clouds.  All  tourists  speak  in 
raptures  of  Glengariff  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  the 
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natural  beauties  of  which  have  been  much  improved  by 
the  taste  and  enterprise  of  Lord  Bantry  and  his  brother 
Colonel  White,  who  possess  large  estates  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Both  are  Protestants,  but  their  Catholic 
neighbours  do  not  on  this  account  sutler  themselves  to 
neglect  testifying  that  respect  which  their  conduct  inspires ; 
yet  in  one  of  the  “White-boy”  conspiracies  these  gentle¬ 
men  had  a  narrow  escape  with  their  lives.  They  were 
attacked  in  a  long  deep  glen,  by  a  party  of  Irish,  who, 
having  rolled  down  a  vast  mass  of  rock  exactly  across 
the  road  they  were  passing,  assailed  them  from  the 
heights  above.  Their  horses,  however,  climbed  a  steep 
projecting  rock,  and  then  flying  with  their  best  speed, 
soon  carried  them  from  all  danger.  The  climate  of  this 
part  of  Ireland  is  extremely  mild  and  healthy,  the  most 
tender  plants  surviving  throughout  the  winter,  even  in 
the  open  air.  Like  most  beautiful  or  romantic  parts  of 
Ireland,  Glengariff  boasts  its  fairy  legend.  In  one  part 
of  the  small  but  delightful  Bay  of  Glengariff,  the  sea 
being  protected  from  the  wind  by  a  projecting  point  of 
land,  there  is  a  constant  calm  ;  and  other  peculiarities  of 
this  spot  have  rendered  it  the  object  of  one  of  the  fairy 
superstitions  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  is  called  the 
Bog  of  Glengariff  Bay.  The  lively  author  of  ‘  Sketches 
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in  Ireland  ’  has  described  this,  and  we  cannot  injure 
his  recital  by  any  condensation.  The  author  is  enjoying 
an  excursion  in  the  bay,  when  the  boatman  draws  his 
attention  to  the  bog  : — “  ‘  And  what  is  the  hog  ?  ’ 
‘  Oh  !  that  part  of  the  bay  which  stretches  in  a  straight 
line  across  from  yonder  point — that’s  the  hog;  an  un¬ 
lucky  place.  If  a  vessel  is  becalmed  in  any  part  of 
the  bay,  it  is  sure  to  be  there;  her  anchor  drags,  if 
she  anchors  there ;  there  is  no  take  of  fish  in  it  ;  nets  are 
torn,  boats  upset,  men  drowned  ; — it  is  an  unlucky  place.’ 
‘  And  what’s  the  matter  with  it  ?  Why  should  the  shore 
he  unlucky,  of  that  lovely  point,  wooded  almost  to  the 
water’s  edge  ?  ’  ‘  Why  that’s  what  ails  it — it  is  the 

fairies’  pass.  The  king  of  the  fairies  makes  this  part  of 
the  bay  his  high-road,  when,  tired  of  hunting  and  dancing 
through  the  hills  of  Muskerry  and  Joclearagh,  he  chooses 
to  change  his  quarters  and  go  into  Bear  ;  and  often,  just 
at  Hollontide,  when  the  herrings  are  shoaling  into  the 
hay,  this  little  queer  king,  with  a  leather  hunting-cap  on 
his  head,  comes  to  yonder  point,  and  crying  “  Tally-ho  !” 
he  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tiny  green  men, 
riding  upon  little  grey  horses,  are  observed  dashing  across 
the  water,  as  if  it  was  firm  land,  and  up  they  go  in  the 
light  of  the  moon-beams  to  Slieve  Goul  (Sugar-loaf 
mountain),  in  a  wild,  riotous,  rushing  rout.  Bad  luck 
to  the  poor  fisher  that  is  out  on  the  water  that  night ! 
it’s  little  chance  he  has  for  one  week  after.  If  the 
whole  bay  was  swarming  with  herrings,  he  knows  he 
has  no  business  to  go  looking  after  them.’ 

“  One  night,  in  this  way,  Florence  O’Donohoe  was  a 
fishing,  and  it’s  not  many  years  ago — October  never  gave 
a  brighter  or  more  promising  hour  for  a  take  of  fish; — 
the  herrings  cast  up  a  shining  from  the  deep,  as  if  they 
desired  to  out-dazzle  the  moon-beams.  All  was  still  and 
quiet,  except  here  and  there  you  could  hear  betimes  the 
plunging  of  a  porpoise.  It  was  Florence’s  first  night  to 
he  out,  and  he  had  just  taken  a  fine  cod,  and  as  it  was 
the  first-fruits  of  his  fishing,  with  all  due  solemnity  he 
spit  into  its  mouth  for  luck — taking  also  care  to  make  a 
sign  ol  the  cross  on  the  hook,  for  grace,  before  he  cast  it 
out  again.  Thus  all  was  well  and  promising,  when  of  a 
sudden  he  heard  the  shrill  ‘Tally-ho!’  that  sounded  as 
clear  as  if  it  came  through  a  silver  pipe  ;  and  looking  up, 
he  saw  a  troop  of  little  green  men,  mounted  on  cattle  not 
bigger  than  cats, waving  their  hunting-caps  over  their  heads, 
and  dashing  from  the  point  across  the  water,  cantering 
away  over  the  sea  as  if  it  had  been  a  curragh  or  a  hill-side. 

“  Florence  drew  in  all  his  hooks,  he  pulled  up  all  his 
nets,  and  putting  hack  to  land,  he  went  home  sorrowful 
enough  to  his  cabin.  And  what  was  worse  than  all,  he 
dare  not  give  his  soul  the  satisfaction  of  casting  one 
hearty  curse  after  the  green  king  of  the  good  people,  as 
he  rode  in  his  riot  up  the  side  of  Slieve  Goul.  There¬ 
fore  let  no  one  venture,  while  the  fishermen  are  out  in 
Glengariff  Bay,  to  cry  ‘Tally-ho!’  for  the  moment  that 
dangerous  word  is  uttered,  every  man  puts  about,  and 
gives  up  fishing.”  * 


ON  THE  PREPARATION,  NATURE,  AND  USES 
OF  SULPHUR. 

“  Of  what  use  can  sulphur  possibly  be,  except  to  make 
matches?”  is  not  an  uncommon  question.  It  will  be 
readily  admitted,  however,  that  sulphur  has  numberless 
other  uses,  when  we  state,  that  although  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  article  is  produced  in  our  mining  districts 
tor  home  consumption,  yet  so  great  is  the  demand  for  it, 
that  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  tons  are 
annually  imported  from  Sicily. 

Before  we  point  out  the  uses  of  sulphur,  let  us  inquire 
into  the  modes  of  obtaining  it,  and  into  its  general  nature 
and  properties. 

Sulphur  is  an  abundant  article  in  the  neighbourhood 

*  ‘  Sketches  in  Ireland/  by  the  Rev,  Caesar  Otway,  p,  371, 


of  volcanoes.  It  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  mineral 
kingdom,  but  is  more  abundant  in  some  places  than  in 
others.  In  Iceland  it  is  found  in  combination  with  gyp¬ 
sum  ;  at  Conil,  near  Cape  Trafalgar,  it  occurs  in  a  crys¬ 
talline  form  ;  at  Urbino  in  Italy,  at  Aragon  in  Spain, 
and  at  Lauenstein  in  Hanover,  large  quantities  are  found. 
Beds  of  sulphur  are  very  numerous  in  the  tertiary  blue 
clay  of  Sicily,  a  country  which  has  supplied  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  with  sulphur  for  centuries,  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  its  own  stock. 

The  principal  scene  of  the  mining  operations  in  Sicily 
is  near  Catolica.  The  sulphur  appears  in  veins  of  various 
colours,  mixed  with  clay  and  gypsum.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  shining  grey  colour,  but  large 
pieces  are  found  which  are  red  and  transparent,  and  are 
called  by  the  workmen  virgin  sulphur.  Large  black 
patches  also  appear,  consisting  of  a  chemical  combination 
of  clay  and  sulphur :  these  patches  contain  beautiful 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  of  various  colours — yellow, 
violet,  grey,  and  black. 

The  preparation  of  sulphur  in  Sicily,  for  exportation, 
is  a  very  simple  affair.  Large  cauldrons  are  formed  in 
an  elevated  mound  of  earth,  each  cauldron  being  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  deep.  Large  masses 
of  the  sulphur-stone  are  piled  up  round  the  edge  of  each 
cauldron,  and  gradually  inclined  so  as  to  meet  in  a  point 
at  the  centre ;  thus  forming  a  sort  of  conical  mound  or 
cover  over  each  cauldron.  The  spaces  between  the  large 
masses  are  filled  up  with  smaller  lumps,  and  these  again 
with  dust  of  the  same  material.  A  quantity  of  straw  is 
then  spread  over  the  mound  and  ignited ;  the  straw 
burns,  and  the  fire  soon  extends  to  the  interior ;  so  that 
the  sulphur,  as  it  melts,  flows  down  into  the  cauldron. 
After  this  process  has  continued  for  about  eight  hours, 
the  melted  sulphur  is  drawn  out  at  an  aperture  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cauldron,  and  received  into  wooden 
moulds  which  have  been  previously  wetted  to  prevent  the 
sulphur  from  adhering  to  them.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  sulphur  becomes  solid,  and  is  then  fit  for 
exportation.  In  this  state  it  is  called  block  sulphur ,  and 
sometimes  massive  or  native  sulphur. 

Vast  quantities  of  sulphur  are  procured  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Cornwall,  under  the  name  of  roll  sulphur, 
from  the  cylindrical  shape  in  which  it  is  cast.  Most 
metals,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  dug  from  the  earth, 
contain  sulphur.  The  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  which  so 
greatly  enrich  England,  are  compounds  of  those  metals 
and  sulphur.  In  the  smelting  of  copper-ore,  the  sulphur 
is  separated  from  the  metal,  melted  in  earthen  pots,  and 
cast  into  wooden  cylindrical  moulds  which  give  it  the 
form  of  rolls. 

Another  form  in  which  sulphur  is  obtained'  is  that  of 
a  powder,  called  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  sulphur  is 
melted  in  a  vessel  called  an  alembic.  At  a  temperature 
of  about  600°  the  sulphur  rises  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
which  being  collected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alembic, 
cools  down  into  the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  This 
process  is  called  sublimation.  Products  obtained  in  this 
way  were  supposed  by  the  alchemists  to  resemble  the 
flowers  of  plants ;  hence  the  name :  hut  the  peculiar 
resemblance  which  they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  is  not 
very  clear.* 

Sulphur  is  an  elementary  body ;  that  is,  the  chemist 
has  never  been  able  to  resolve  it  into  simpler  parts.  We 
need  scarcely  refer  to  its  pale  yellow  colour,  as  it  is  so 
well  known.  Its  weight  is  about  twice  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  When  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  warm 
flannel,  it  becomes  negatively  electrified.  One  curious 
consequence  of  this  property  is  frequently  noticed  by  the 
dniggist :  in  grinding  a  piece  of  roll  sulphur  in  a  dry 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  flowers  of  sulphur  should 
be  flour  of  sulphur,  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  ground 
corn,  and  that  the  term  originated  thus.  Such,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case. 
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Wedgwood  mortar,  the  resulting  powder  adheres  with 
considerable  force  to  the  mortar,  and  will  not  fall  out 
when  the  mortar  is  inverted  :  the  reason  is,  the  sulphur 
becomes  negatively  electrified  by  friction,  and  the  mortar 
positively  electrified ;  and  according  to  a  well-known 
law  of  electricity,  two  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  states 
attract  each  other.  Hence  the  adhesion  of  the  sulphur 
to  the  mortar. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  but  hot 
oil  and  some  of  the  alkalis  will  effect  its  solution.  It  is 
very  brittle.  If  a  roll  of  sulphur  be  grasped  by  a  warm 
hand,  it  will  often  break  to  pieces  in  consequence  of  its 
unequal  expansion  by  heat.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  a 
little  above  that  of  boiling  water,  it  melts  ;  at  230°  it  is 
almost  as  liquid  as  water;  by  raising  the  temperature  up 
to  600°,  its  colour  changes  from  a  light  to  a  deep  yellow, 
then  to  orange  yellow,  then  a  shade  of  red  comes  over  it, 
then  brown,  and  at  its  boiling  point  its  colour  is  brownish 
red ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature,  so  far  from  rendering  sulphur 
more  fluid,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  bodies,  actually 
thickens  it,  and  produces  a  thick  viscid  mass :  thus  at 
230°  sulphur  is  quite  liquid,  and  can  be  poured  out  of 
the  vessel  containing  it ;  at  338°  it  begins  to  he  viscid  ; 
at  428°  it  becomes  quite  thick ;  and  from  464°  to  500° 
the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  turned  upside  down,  and 
the  sulphur  will  not  flow  out ;  as  it  approaches  the  boiling 
point,  it  becomes  less  viscid.  These  remarkable  facts 
have  not  been  explained.  When  sulphur  is  pure,  it  boils 
away  at  about  600°,  and  leaves  no  residue. 


If  a  quantity  of  sulphur  be  melted  in  a  pipkin,  and 
then  set  aside  to  cool,  the  surface  will  soon  become  solid. 


opposite  to  each  other,  and  incline  the  vessel,  the  melted 
sulphur  will  flow  out  into  any  other  vessel  placed  to 
receive  it,  and  air  will  enter  at  the  other  hole.  On  allow¬ 
ing  the  pipkin  to  cool  gradually  for  a  few  hours,  we  shall 
find,  on  breaking  open  the  mass,  that  the  interior  crust  is 
composed  of  an  immense  series  of  small  and  beautiful 
crystals.  By  operating  in  this  way  with  50  or  60  lbs.  of 
sulphur,  M.  Mitscherlich  obtained  crystals  of  sulphur 
half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but,  in  general,  one  or  two 
lbs.  of  sulphur  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  this 
experiment  in  a  familiar  way. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  being  its  purest  form,  is  largely 
employed  in  medicine.  It  is  often  mixed  with  sugar, 
and  formed  into  lozenges,  or  it  is  mixed  with  manna, 
cassia,  &c.,  or  combined  with  potash  or  lime.  In  all 
these  and  in  many  other  forms  it  is  taken  internally.  For 
external  applications  it  is  formed  into  ointments.  When 
combined  in  a  certain  proportion  with  mercury,  it  forms 
a  black,  tasteless  compound,  known  to  the  alchemists 
under  the  term  Ethiop’s  mineral — a  term  sometimes 
still  retained  in  pharmacy.  Combined  with  mercury  in 
another  proportion,  it  forms  the  valuable  pigment  ver¬ 
milion,  or  cinnabar.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  also  used  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
and  fireworks. 

Perhaps  almost  the  only  use  for  roll  sulphur  is  for 
tipping  matches,  and  here  the  consumption  is  by  no 
means  trifling.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  London 
match-makers  employ  between  three  and  four  tons  of  roll- 
sulphur  annually.  Although  many  of  the  instantaneous- 
light  matches  do  not  exhibit  the  colour  of  sulphur,  yet 
that  substance  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  them. 

When  a  match  is  ignited,  a  suffocating  odour  is  pro¬ 
duced  :  this  results  from  a  compound  of  sulphur  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere :  it  is  called  sulphurous 
acid,  and  possesses  certain  bleaching  properties  which 
make  it  valuable  in  the  bleaching  of  wool,  straw  bonnets, 
and  some  kinds  of  silk.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
ancients  employed  burning  sulphur  for  whitening  wool. 
If  a  red  rose  be  held  in  the  fumes  of  a  burning  match, 
it  will  be  bleached ;  but  the  red  colour  will  be  restored 


by  plunging  the  rose  into  cold  water.  Roll-sulphur  is 
very  impure,  and  cannot  be  used  in  bleaching,  since  it 
would  stain  as  well  as  bleach  the  goods.  Block-sulphur 
is  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

By  burning  block-sulphur  in  a  peculiar  manner,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  results,  of  which  many  thousand  tons  are 
produced  annually  in  this  country  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  a  large  number  of  trades. 

Sulphur  is  also  employed  in  forming  beautiful  medal¬ 
lions  or  casts  from  medals,  &c.  Moulds  for  the  general 
purpose  of  casting  are  also  sometimes  made  of  sulphur, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  plaster-moulds  described  in 
‘The  Penny  Magazine,’  No.  419. 

Rich  and  Poor. — Besides  those  who  work  for  their  living, 
some  at  a  higher  rate  and  some  at  a  lower,  there  are  others 
who  do  not  live  by  their  labour  at  all,  but  are  rich  enough 
to  subsist  on  what  they,  or  their  fathers,  have  laid  up.  There 
are  many  of  these  rich  men,  indeed,  who  do  hold  laborious 
offices;  as  Magistrates,  and  Members  of  Parliament.  But 
this  is  at  their  own  choice.  They  do  not  labour  for  their 
subsistence,  but  live  on  their  property.  There  can  be  but 
few  such  persons,  compared  with  those  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  their  living.  But  though  there  can  be  no  country 
where  all,  or  the  greater  part,  are  rich  enough  to  live  with¬ 
out  labour,  there  are  several  countries  where  all  are  poor ; 
and  in  those  countries  where  all  are  forced  to  live  by  their 
labour,  the  people  are  much  worse  off  than  most  of  the  la¬ 
bourers  are  in  this  country.  In  savage  nations,  almost  every 
one  is  half-starved  at  times,  and  generally  half-naked.  But 
S  in  any  country  in  which  property  is  secure,  and  the  people 
j  industrious,  the  wealth  of  that  country  will  increase;  and 
|  those  who  are  the  most  industrious  and  frugal  will  gain 
j  more  than  such  as  are  idle  and  extravagant,  and  will  lay  by 
something  for  their  children,  who  will  thus  be  born  to  a 
good  property.  Young  people  who  make  good  use  of  their 
time,  and  who  are  quick  at  learning,  and  grow  up  indus¬ 
trious  and  steady,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  earn  more  than 
enough  for  their  support ;  and  so  have  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  some  property  to  their  children.  And  if  these, 
again,  should,  instead  of  spending  this  property,  increase  it 
by  honest  diligence,  prudence,  and  frugality,  they  may,  in 
time,  raise  themselves  to  wealth.  Several  of  the  richest 
families  in  the  country  have  risen  in  this  manner  from  a 
low  station.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  many 
poor  men  should  become  rich ;  nor  ought  any  man  to  set 
his  heart  on  being  so :  but  it  is  an  allowable  and  a  cheering 
thought,  that  no  one  is  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition  and  providing  for  his  children.  And  would 
you  not  think  it  hard  that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lay  by  his  savings  for  his  children?  But  this  is  the  case  in 
some  countries ;  where  property  is  so  ill-secured,  that  a  man 
is  liable  to  have  all  his  savings  forced  from  him,  or  seized 
upon  at  his  death  :  and  there  all  the  people  are  miserably 
poor;  because  no  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  attempt 
saving  anything.  There  are  some  countries  which  were 
formerly  very  productive  and  populous,  but  which  now, 
under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Turks,  or  other 
such  people,  have  become  almost  deserts.  In  former  times. 
Barbery  produced  silk;  but  now  most  of  the  mulberry-trees 
(on  whose  leaves  the  silk-worms  are  fed)  are  decayed ;  and 
no  one  thinks  of  planting  fresh  trees,  because  he  has  no  se¬ 
curity  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  produce. — Les¬ 
sons  in  Money  Matters. 

Muleteer  of  Spain. — The  muleteer  is  the  general  medium 
of  traffic,  and  the  legitimate  traverser  of  the  land,  crossing 
the  Peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Asturias  to  the 
Alpuxarras,  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  and  even  to  the  gates 
of  Gibraltar.  He  lives  frugally  and  hardily:  his  alforjas 
of  coarse  cloth  hold  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions ;  a  leathern 
bottle,  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow,  contains  wine  or  water, 
for  a  supply  across  barren  mountains  and  thirsty  plains.  A 
mule-cloth  spread  upon  the  ground  is  his  bed  at  night,  and 
his  packsaddle  is  his  pillow.  His  low  but  clean-limbed  and 
sinewy  form  betokens  strength ;  his  complexion  is  dark 
and  sunburnt;  his  eye  resolute,  but  quiet  in  its  expression, 
except  when  kindled  by  sudden  emotion ;  his  demeanour  is 
frank,  manly,  and  courteous,  and  he  never  passes  you  with¬ 
out  a  grave  salutation — “  Dios  guarde  a  usted !”  “  Va  ustecl 
con  Dios,  Caballero!”  “  God  guard  you!  God  be  with  you, 
Cavalier !” — Washington  Irving. 
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markable  savings  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  Rome, 
employed  certain  artists  to  ornament  the*  work  with  por¬ 
traits  ;  and  Varro,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  collected 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  great  men  to  illustrate  their 
biographies.  There  are  extant  several  manuscripts  orna¬ 
mented  with  drawings  of  a  period  immediately  antecedent  to 


the  third  or  fourth  century.  A  few  of  the  earliest  of 
these  we  may  here  slightlv  notice.  There  is  one  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican:  it  is  part  of  a  Virgil,  profusely 
adorned  with  cotemporary  miniatures,  which  have  been 
stated  to  have  been  executed  previous  to  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  theGreat ;  indeed  Mr.  Ottley,  whose  judgment  in 
all  matters  connected  with  art  few  would  be  inclined  to 
dispute,  referred  them  to  a  period  not  much  later  than 
that  in  which  Virgil  himself  flourished :  at  any  rate  it 


appears  extremely  probable,  from  what  that  writer  has 
advanced  (see  ‘  Archaeologia,’  vol.  xxvi.),  that  this  MS. 
was  produced  within  a  century  after  the  death  of  that 
poet.  In  the  Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum  (No.  834),  a  fac-simile  copy  of  a  portion  of 
this  MS.,  with  the  drawings  by  Bartoli,  is  preserved ; 
and  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  copies,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of 
many  of  the  compositions,  which  are  not  inferior  to  many 
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respects  to  some  of  the  celebrated  productions  of  the 
Italians  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Vatican  also  possesses  an  early  MS.  of  Terence, 
which,  besides  being  adorned  with  representations  of  the 
different  scenes  represented  in  the  plays,  has  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  a  portrait  of  the  author.  Though  some  dif¬ 
ference  exists  among  antiquarians  as  to  the  date  of  this 
MS.,  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  when, 
adopting  the  late  Mr.  Ottley’s  opinion,  we  ascribe  it  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

Lambecius,  in  his  ‘  Commentary  on  the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary  at  Vienna,’  has  described  a  MS.  Roman  calendar 
decorated  with  pictures,  to  which  he  assigns  the  date  of 
354,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  This  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  extraordinary  books  in  the  Vienna  Collection. 

In  our  own  country  we  can  show  a  curious  illustrated 
MS.  ot  a  date  nearly  as  early  as  those  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  This  has  been  described  by  Ottley  in  the 
‘  Archaeologia,’ and  he  adduces  various  circumstances  to 
prove  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  or  third 
century.  It  is  a  copy  of  Cicero’s  Translation  of  the 
Astronomical  Poem  of  Aratus,  with  figures  of  the  con¬ 
stellations,  many  of  which  are  drawn  in  colours. 

These  specimens  of  pictorial  talent  partake  of  the 
classical  character  of  the  writings  they  were  designed  to 
illustrate.  The  action  of  the  figures  is  appropriate  to 
the  passions  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  the  colouring 
is  natural,  and  the  draperies  are  disposed  with  much  of 
the  grace  observed  in  the  productions  of  the  Grecian 
sculptors.  But  as  literature  declined,  the  art  of  illustrating 
MSS.  appears  to  have  declined  also,  or  rather  to  have 
reflected  the  Gothic  character  which  the  writings  of  the 
dark  ages  exhibit.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
or  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth,  that  the  art 
revived  from  the  depression  it  had  undergone  in  common 
with  most  other  elegant  arts ;  although  in  the  interval 
the  pencil  had  been  frequently  engaged  in  the  task  of  illus¬ 
trating  and  ornamenting  the  labours  of  the  caligraphist. 

Although,  for  design,  the  specimens  of  pictorial  art  in 
the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century  are 
incomparably  inferior  to  the  productions  of  a  previous 
age,  they  are  extremely  rich  in  colour  and  intricacy  of 
ornamental  work.  They  are  interesting  also  as  exhi¬ 
biting  the  costume,  the  architecture,  the  sports,  the  various 
civil  and  religious  ceremonies,  the  portraits  of  many  emi¬ 
nent  individuals,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  in  the  different  periods  at  which  the  various  draw¬ 
ings  were  executed.  For  these  reasons  they  are  extremely 
interesting  to  all  who  value  the  antiquities  of  the  dark 
ages ;  and  latterly  they  have  been  frequently  referred 
to  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  obscure  archaeological 
questions. 

As  the  subject  of  illuminations  to  manuscripts  is  one 
with  which  the  generality  of  our  readers  are  perhaps  but 
partially  acquainted,  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  a  few 
pages  of  our  Magazine  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  art,  from  the  period  of  its  first  introduction, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  to  its  decline,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  wood-cuts,  engravings,  and 
printing,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We  know  not  from 
wrhat  the  term  “  illuminations,”  as  applied  to  the  capital 
letters  and  miniatures  employed  in  the  illustration  of 
MSS.,  originated,  but  it  was  introduced  by  antiquarians 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  generally  employed  by 
all  persons  in  speaking  of  the  subject. 

W e  have  already  stated  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries  excelled  in  the  taste  and 
classic  character  which  they  imparted  to  their  drawings 
for  MSS.,  and  it  was  to  these  artists  that  the  illuminators 
of  other  countries  looked  for  instruction.  In  Ireland, 
however,  an  independent  school  for  the  illumination  of 
manuscripts  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  it  is  probably  to  the  instruction  there  received  that 


we  owe  the  excellence  which  the  illuminations  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  of  the  two  or  three  following  centuries  dis¬ 
play.  A  most'splendid  specimen  of  the  state  of  this  art 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  accidents  by  land  and  sea,  and 
is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  :  this  is  the 
celebrated  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in  Latin,  with  a  Saxon 
interlinear  translation,  known  as  the  ‘  Durham  Book,’  or 
‘  St.  Cuthbert’s  Gospels,’  which  was  written  and  illumi¬ 
nated  by  Eadfrith,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  see  in  69S,  and  who  died  in  721.  There 
is  a  figure  of  one  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  of  the  four  books,  drawn  with  much  care, 
though  in  a  style  strongly  partaking  of  that  of  the  Roman 
school  in  its  decline.  Besides  an  elaborately  executed  cross 
composed  of  a  variety  of  patterns  interlaced  and  knotted 
together  in  a  most  puzzling  but  determinate  manner, 
there  is  also  at  the  beginning  of  each  Gospel  a  large 
initial  letter,  a  copy  of  one  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  notice.  Sir  F.  Madden, 
in  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  elegant  and  accurate 
delineations  of  ancient  ‘  Illuminated  Ornaments,’  has 
described  the  production  of  this  Irish  or  Hiberno-Saxon 
School  of  Illuminations  as  characterised  by  an  extreme 
intricacy  of  pattern,  and  interlacings  of  knots  in  a  diagonal 
or  square  form,  sometimes  interwoven  with  animals,  and 
terminating  in  the  heads  of  serpents  or  birds.  With  this 
description  the  illuminations  in  the  ‘  Durham  Book  ’ 
strongly  accord.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  graceful  or  classical  figures  in  the  ornaments  of 
this  school,  the  elaborate  finish  they  received  and  the 
splendour  of  their  appearance  caused  them  to  be  admired 
and  copied  by  the  illuminists  of  France,  Germany,  and 
some  parts  of  Italy,  although  in  this  latter  country  the 
Lombardic  MSS.  still  retained  much  of  the  classical 
character  for  which  Italv  had  so  long  been  renowned. 

The  initial  letter  which  we  have  copied  not  only  shows 
the  peculiar  style  adopted  by  the  illuminists  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  but  serves  as  a  specimen  of  one  of 
the  earliest  illuminated  initial  letters  with  which  we  are 
acquainted ;  for  although  books  were  illustrated  by  pic¬ 
tures  long  before  the  seventh  century,  the  artists  do  not 
appear  to  have  considered  it  necessary  or  ornamental  to 
enlarge  or  beautify  the  first  letter  of  the  MS.  until  that 
period.  From  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century  they 
were  often  drawn  of  large  dimensions,  varying  from  three 
or  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  The  arrangement  of 
the  title  to  this  notice  will  sufficiently  explain  the  manner 
in  which  they  appear  on  the  pages  of  old  manuscripts. 

It  was  in  the  cloister  that  the  art  of  the  painter  or 
illuminator  was  chiefly  exercised,  a  particular  chamber 
being  devoted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  transcribing  and 
illuminating  manuscripts.  There,  during  the  day,  ex¬ 
cept  when  called  to  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties,  and  often  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour,  would  the 
silent  enthusiast  labour  in  the  production  of  those  splen¬ 
did  works  of  pictorial  and  calligraphic  art,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  still  exist  to  excite 
the  admiration  and  wonder,  though  not  perhaps  all  the 
superstitious  awe,  with  which  they  were  viewed  during 
their  author’s  lifetime. 

Thus  did  the  monks,  or  those  at  least  who  had  had 
experience  of  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  world,  pass 
their  time ;  and  such  pursuits  were  not  only  encouraged, 
but  practised  by  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
St.  Dunstan,  in  particular,  was  celebrated  for  his  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  art  of  copying  and  illuminating  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and  other  celebrated  names  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  day  as  professors  of  the  same 
study,  which  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  and 
estimation.  New  Minster,  or  Hyde  Abbey,  at  AVinchester 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts  which  thence  were  issued  to  the 
world. 
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The  art  was  much  patronized  by  the  rich  and  influen¬ 
tial  men  of  the  time,  and  great  sums  expended  in  the 
acquirement  of  such  literary  treasures.  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  remarks  upon  this  subject : — “  The  patronage 
afforded  by  Charlemagne  and  his  grandson  Charles 
the  Bald,  to  the  art  of  illuminating  MSS.,  caused  a 
greater  number  of  beautiful  volumes  to  be  executed 
during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  than  at  any  other 
period,  perhaps,  that  could  be  named.  It  is  presumed 
that  Italian  or  German  artists  (who  worked  after  the 
models  of  the  Greek  school)  were  chiefly  employed  ;  and 
as  a  splendid  instance  of  the  mechanical  skill  thus  exer¬ 
cised,  the  Bible  of  Charlemagne,  preserved  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  is  probably  not  to  be  equalled,  even 
at  the  present  day.  It  affords  also  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  taste  and  execution  displayed  in  ornamental  acces¬ 
sories  of  MSS.  did  uot  decline  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
higher  branches  of  composition  and  colouring.”* 

Another  Bible,  formerly  possessed  by  Charlemagne,  is 
now  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  our 
next  paper  we  shall  attempt  a  slight  description  of  it. 
The  border  to  the  title-page  has  been  copied  on  a  reduced 
scale,  and  forms  an  appropriate  ornament  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  notice. 

'lTo  be  continued.] 

CLASSES  OF  TOWNS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  changes  which  have  been  going  on  in  England  for 
the  last  three  or  four  centuries  have  caused  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  of  the  towns.  Many  of  them, 
which  were  formerly  insignificant,  contain  at  present  as 
many  inhabitants  as  a  dozen  towns  of  an  earlier  period, 
and  a  few  which  were  buried  in  obscurity  have  risen  into 
gigantic  importance.  In  the  present  notice  we.  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  classify  the  various  descriptions  of  provincial 
cities  and  towns. 

First,  there  are  the  ancient  Cathedral  Cities,  which  have 
been  for  centuries  the  seats  of  bishops,  and  where  the 
mother  church  of  each  diocese  is  of  course  situated.  The 
dean  and  chapter  have  also  their  residences  here,  and  as 
some  of  these  places  are  divided  into  twenty  or  thirty 
parishes,  there  is  also  a  numerous  body  of  parochial 
clergy.  The  streets  are  usually  narrow,  for  they  were 
formed  when  it  was  an  important  object  to  concentrate 
the  population  within  a  very  limited  space  for  the  sake  of 
protection  and  defence.  Ever  since  the  law  triumphed 
over  the  spirit  of  turbulence  and  disorder,  and  life  and 
property  became  as  secure  in  the  distant  hamlet  as  in  the 
walled  city,  the  population  has  generally  remained  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  activity  of  the  manufacturing  spirit  for  the 
most  part  is  unknown.  There  is  something  in  these  old 
cities  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  middle  ages,  but 
the  illusion  is  far  less  perfect  than  that  which  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  of  the  old  towns  in  Normandy 
creates,  so  actively  has  the  spirit  of  improvement 
been  at  work  in  England.  Blackstone  erroneously 
tells  us  that  “  a  city  is  a  town  incorporated,  which  is  or 
hath  been  a  bishop’s  see.”  But  Sherburn,  and  Dor¬ 
chester  in  Oxfordshire,  were  once  the  seats  of  bishops, 
and  yet  are  never  called  cities.  “  Certain  large  and 
ancient  towns,  both  in  England  and  other  countries,  are 
called  cities,  and  they  are  supposed  to  rank  before  other 
towns.  On  what  the  distinction  is  founded  is  not  well 
ascertained.  The  word  seems  to  be  one  of  common  par¬ 
lance,  or  at  most  to  be  used  in  the  letters  and  charters  of 
sovereigns  as  a  complimentary  or  honorary  appellation, 
rather  than  as  betokening  the  possession  of  any  social 
privileges  which  may  not,  and  in  fact  do  not,  belong  to 
other  ancient  and  incorporated  places  which  are  still 
known  only  by  the  name  of  towns  or  boroughs.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  rather  say  that  certain  of  our  ancient  towns 
are  called  cities,  and  their  inhabitants  citizens,  than  show 

*  Introduction  to  Shaw’s  ‘  Illuminated  Ornaments,’  p.  10. 


why  this  distinction  prevails,  and  what  are  the  criteria 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  towns. 
These  ancient  towns  are  those  in  which  the  cathedral  of 
a  bishop  is  found  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  Bath  and 
Coventry,  which,  jointly  with  Wells  and  Lichfield,  occur 
in  the  designation  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  are 
situated ;  and  Westminster,  which  in  this  respect  stands 
alone.”*  It  was  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  that  the  present  diocesan 
distribution  of  England  was  made.  At  the  Conquest, 
Canterbury  and  York  were  archiepiscopal  sees;  and  the 
following  cities  were  the  central  places  of  bishops’  dio¬ 
ceses  : — London,  Winchester,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Durham. 
In  1109,  Henry  I.,  to  gratify  the  abbot  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  foundation  at  Ely,  freed  him  from  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  erected  Ely  into  a  bishopric. 
The  same  king  founded  the  see  of  Carlisle  in  1 133.  No 
other  change  was  made  until  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541, 
erected  six  new  bishoprics,  the  means  for  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  bishops  being  derived  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastic  establishments.  The  sees  of  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  West¬ 
minster  were  then  founded.  The  last  see  was  only  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  diocese  of  London  about  nine  years,  namely, 
from  1541.  The  bishoprics  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
have  been  united  since  1836.  In  that  year  the  see  of 
Ripon  was  created,  and  in  the  month  of  October  last 
an  order  in  council  appeared,  creating  Manchester  a 
bishop’s  see  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  either  of 
the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  which  are  to  be  united. 

The  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  is  generally  the  county- 
town  ,  though  there  are  exceptions,  as  Peterborough,  Chi¬ 
chester,  Rochester,  and  Ripon.  But  as  there  are  forty  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  and  the  number  of  English  bishops  does 
not  exceed  twenty-two,  including  the  two  archbishops,  there 
are  also  many  County  Towns  which  have  no  cathedral  or 
minster,  nor  bishop  and  dean  and  chapter,  but  differ  from 
other  towns  of  perhaps  similar  size  in  consequence  of  the 
public  business  of  the  county  being  transacted  there.  Here 
are  the  county  gaol,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  infirmary,  and 
the  court-house  in  which  the  judges  hold  their  assize  at  Lent 
and  Midsummer.  The  smaller  the  county-town  the  more 
prominent  do  these  establishments  and  their  officers  become, 
the  latter  occupying  something  like  the  same  position  as  the 
clergy  and  the  officers  of  the  church  in  a  cathedral  city. 
The  county-town  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  for  various  purposes  of  pleasure  and  business. 
The  most  able  professional  men  reside  in  it,  and  here 
the  wealthiest  banking  firm  is  perhaps  established  :  there 
are  the  best  supplied  shops  ;  the  most  fashionable  tailors 
and  milliners ;  the  most  skilful  artisans ; — nearly  every¬ 
thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis,  with  a  close 
approach  to  metropolitan  perfection.  The  county  balls, 
the  annual  races,  and  the  assembling  of  the  county  yeo¬ 
manry,  and  other  similar  occurrences,  relieve  the  county- 
town  from  the  quietness  which  it  would  otherwise  experi¬ 
ence.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  has  happened  that 
a  place  of  former  insignificance  has  sprung  up  with  all  its 
interests  flourishing  in  pristine  vigour,  while  those  of 
the  older  town  have  decayed.  In  some  instances  the 
assizes  are  held  alternately  at  two  towns  in  the  same 
county,  both  being  equally  entitled  to  the  privilege,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  shire  being  promoted  by  the 
arrangement. 

Many  towns,  as  Nottingham,  Hull,  and  Southampton, 
are  counties  in  themselves,  and  are  called  by  Blackstone 
Counties  Corporate.  In  some  the  judges  hold  separate 
assizes  for  the  “county  of  the  city  or  town.’* 

Another  class  of  towns  is  the  Corporate  Towns.  The 
cathedral  city  and  the  county-town  may  be,  and  they  usu¬ 
ally  are,  incorporated  places ;  but  the  number  of  ruunici- 
*  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  art.  City. 
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pal  boroughs  which  are  not  included  in  these  two  classes 
is  about  140.  They  present  every  variety  in  size  and 
character,  from  the  newly-incorporated  towns  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Birmingham,  to  the  most  ancient  of 
the  small  boroughs.  The  origin  of  the  municipal  consti¬ 
tution  of  our  ancient  boroughs  is  interwoven  with  the 
earliest  circumstances  of  English  history,  and  their  regu¬ 
lations  and  bye-laws  were  established  in  practice  long 
before  they  were  settled  by  law. 

There  are  in  England  181  Parliamentary  Cities  and 
Boroughs ,  which  return  306  burgesses  to  parliament. 
By  the  act  for  Amending  the  Representation  of  the 
People,  passed  in  1832,  58  places  which  had  become  too 
insignificant  to  have  a  disproportionate  share  of  political 
influence  were  disfranchised,  and  30  other  boroughs  were 
to  return  only  one  member  in  future  instead  of  two. 
Many  of  the  new  parliamentary  boroughs  belong  to 
none  of  the  three  preceding  classes  of  towns. 

The  great  Seaports  and  Naval  and  Military  Arsenals 
are  closely  connected  with  the  commerce  and  power  of 
the  country.  Most  of  these  places  have  become  of  im¬ 
portance  within  the  last  two  centuries — since,  in  fact,  we 
possessed  a  navy  and  a  numerous  commercial  marine. 
The  great  seaports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  Newcastle, 
and  the  other  seaport  towns  of  England,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  forty,  offer  to  the  most  experienced 
observer  something  calculated  to  excite  reflection,  and 
some  improvement  worthy  of  being  transplanted  to  other 
similar  places.  The  great  arsenals  and  dock-yards  of 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Sheerness  are 
rich  in  the  mechanical  application  of  science,  art,  and  skill. 

Towns  of  secondary  and  lower  degrees  of  importance 
may  be  classed  generally  as  Market  Towns.  The  petty 
sessions  of  the  peace  are  usually  held  in  towns  of  this 
class,  and  many  of  them  have  become  the  centre  of  the 
Poor-Law  Unions,  the  guardians  holding  their  weekly 
meetings  there  on  the.  market-day.  Some  of  these  towns, 
although  not  possessed  of  the  parliamentary  franchise, 
have  been  raised  in  importance  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  being  selected  as  places  for  the  nomination  of 
knights  of  the  shire  and  polling-places ;  and  in  some  very 
small  towns  the  revising-barristers  hold  their  courts  for 
passing  the  lists  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  parliament.  The  greatest  possible 
variety  exists  amongst  this  class  of  towns.  Some  are  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  their  trade  consists 
in  exchanging  the  productions  of  the  town  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country  ;  the  farmer  and  the  housewife,  after 
having  sold  their  corn  and  cattle,  or  butter  and  eggs,  ex¬ 
pending  a  portion  of  their  receipts  with  the  grocer, 
draper,  and  other  tradesmen.  Others  are  conveniently 
situated  between  a  district  of  production  and  one  of 
extensive  consumption,  and  dealers  are  largely  engaged  in 
transferring  corn  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  industry  generally,  from  one  district 
to  another,  their  extensive  warehouses  forming  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  town,  which  is  the  centre  of  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Again,  some  towns  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  or  at  the  head  of  its  tidal  navigation,  and  there  is 
either  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  or  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  is  brought  from  some  other  port. 
But  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  towns  of  inferior  importance  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  admit  of  even  generalization ;  although,  however 
insignificant  a  place  may  be,  it  is  always  an  interesting 
inquiry  to  trace  the  leading  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  form  a  community,  and  still  continue  to  sustain  its 
internal  welfare. 

The  growth  of  the  great  Manufacturing  Towns  pre¬ 
sents  in  a  significant  form  the  combined  results  which 
are  produced  by  the  union  of  large  physical  and  moral 
resources  when  directed  to  industrial  objects.  The  very 
appearance  of  these  seats  of  the  great  staple  branches  of 
industry— of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  woollen  manu¬ 


facture,  and  the  manufactures  of  stuffs  and  worsteds,  of 
linen,  silk,  hardwares,  and  cutlery — produces  a  singular 
effect  upon  the  stranger  who  witnesses  for  the  first  time 
the  quantity  and  density  of  the  smoke  emitted  from  their 
tall  chimneys. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  created  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  all  those  towns  in  which  it  is  carried 
on  have  assumed  altogether  a  new  character  and  appear¬ 
ance  within  this  period.  Manchester,  the  great  centre 
of  the  cotton  trade,  in  which  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods 
produced  is  at  least  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  value 
of  all  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  is 
surrounded  by  Ashton,  Bolton,  Bury, Blackburn,  Stockport, 
Wigan,  Preston,  and  many  manufacturing  villages.  The  an¬ 
nual  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  exceeds  30,000,000/. ; 
it  employs  a  capital  of  upwards  of  34,000,000/.,  above 
one-fourth  of  which  is  invested  in  machinery  and 
mills ;  it  gives  employment  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people,  and  supplies  many  European  countries  and  the 
vast  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  and  parts 
of  Asia,  with  manufactured  productions.  The  industrial, 
social,  and  moral  aspects  of  the  population  of  the  great, 
Lancashire  cotton  district  are  in  every  way  worthy  of 
attention.  To  persons  not  conversant  with  the  gigantic 
operations  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  facts  which  may  be 
related  of  its  extraordinary  progress  are  scarcely  credible. 
Six  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  it  had  reached  nearly 
its  utmost  limits;  but  while  in  1832  the  quantity  of 
cotton  wool  admitted  for  home  consumption  did  not 
exceed  269,616,640  lbs.,  it  amounted  last  year  to 
378,019,680,  the  quantity  admitted  in  the  previous  year 
having  been  363,684,232  lbs.  The  total  official  value  of 
the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  manufactured  goods 
is  now  about  50,000,000/.  annually.  Since  1835,  the 
steam-power  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has  been  increased  from  24,597 
horses’  power  to  39,974,  or  62  per  cent.  Between  1801 
and  1831  the  increase  of  population  in  Manchester, 
Salford,  and  the  suburbs  w'as  109  per  cent.  ;  and  since 
1S31  the  increase  has  probably  been  still  more  rapid,  it 
being  calculated  that  for  every  additional  horse  power  in 
steam-engines  the  services  of  six  individuals  are  re¬ 
quired.*  Leeds,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Rochdale, 
the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen  cloth  manufacture, 
have  nearly  doubled  their  population  in  the  thirty 
years  ending  1831,  having  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  171,210  in  1801,  and  to  341,760  in  1831.  Bradford 
is  the  principal  town  in  which  the  stuff  and  worsted 
manufacture  is  carried  on:  the  population,  which 
amounted  to  29,704  in  1801,  had  reached  76,996  in 
1831  ;  and  the  increase  has  since  been  very  large,  700 
new  houses  having  been  built  in  1833.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  allude  to  Norwich,  the  seat  of  the  bomba- 
zeen  manufacture;  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  of  the 
hosiery  and  lace  trades;  Macclesfield  and  Derby, 
of  silks  ;  the  towns  in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire, 
with  their  manufactures  of  hardware  and  earthenware ; 
and  Sheffield,  with  its  cutlery,  silver  plate,  and  hardware 
manufactures.  From  1821  to  1831  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Birmingham  was  54  per  cent.,  having  been 
raised  from  106,722  to  146,986  ;  and  it  is  now  supposed 
to  be  180,000.  Sheffield  increased  40  per  cent.,  from 
65,275  in  1821,  to  91,692  in  1831,  and  it  is  now  believed 
to  amount  to  at  least  120,000.  In  these  large  towns 
the  number  of  new  houses  building  is  generally  from  400 

*  The  introduction  of  this  additional  amount  of  steam-power 
in  cotton  manufactories  since  1835  (15,377  horse-power),  presup. 
poses  the  employment  of  93,262  “mill-hands;”  and  taking  into 
account  the  unemployed  members  of  their  families,  as  well  as  the 
families  of  other  classes  of  workmen  whose  services  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  there  will  be  a  demand  consequent  upon  this  extension  of 
steam-power  of  at  least  200,000  persons.  But  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  constantly  taking  place  in  machinery  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  the  cotton-trade  could  have  reached  its  present 
importance,  as  the  demand  for  workmen  could  not  have  been  sup 
plied  fast  enough, 
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to  600.  Further  illustrations  of  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  unnecessary, 
hut  we  may  show  by  a  more  general  view  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  those  counties  in  which  manu¬ 
factures  are  principally  carried  on.  The  increase  of 
population  from  1100  to  1831  was  154  per  cent,  for 
England ;  hut  for  the  county  of  Lancaster  the  rate  of 
increase  was  eight  hundred  per  cent. ;  for  Warwickshire, 
251  per  cent.;  Staffordshire,  250;  Nottinghamshire, 
246  ;  Cheshire,  21 2  ;  and  in  Durham,  Monmouth,  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  Salop,  the  increase  varied  from  119  to  136 
per  cent.  The  total  population  of  ten  manufacturing 
counties  was  2,529,000  in  1801,  and  4,406,000  in  1831. 
It  is  evident  that  these  counties  must  present  greater 
and  more  frequent  instances  of  change,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
in  many  respects,  of  improvement,  than  those  parts  of 
England  in  which  the  progress  of  population  has  been 
much  less  rapid.  Lancashire,  which  had  a  population  of 
only  166,200  in  1700,  contained  1,335,800  inhabitants 
in  1831,  and  it  now  contains  above  1,500,000;  but 
■while  the  population  of  this  county  has  been  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  800  per  cent,  in  130  years,  that  of  the 
agricultural  counties  has  only  increased  84  per  cent,  in 
the  same  time.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  almost 
all  public  buildings  for  religious,  charitable,  educational, 
commercial,  scientific,  and  literary  purposes  have  sprung 
up  within  the  last  half  century.  In  1794  a  poor’s  rate, 
assessed  on  property  in  Manchester  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
in  the  pound,  produced  only  9270/. :  in  1834  the  sum 
of  44,396/.  was  raised  from  an  assessment  of  2s.  6d. 

We  have  said  that  the  existing  relations  of  society  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the  North  of  England 
are  deserving  of  attention,  and  we  might  have  asserted 
that  it  was  a  duty  to  investigate  the  tendency  of  those 
peculiarities  in  which  they  differ  from  other  communities. 
In  an  agricultural  village  or  town  situated  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  district  there  is  usually  found  a  variety  of  grades, 
but  each  exists  in  just  proportions;  and  though  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  two  extremities  of  society 
in  these  places,  yet  the  links  which  connect  them  together 
are  separately  almost  imperceptible.  There  is  the  rich 
resident  landowner  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  the 
town  the  clergy,  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medical 
professions,  bankers,  and  the  richer  class  of  tradesmen ; 
also  the  middle  class  of  tradesmen  and  the  small  shop¬ 
keepers.  The  ranks  of  the  labouring  class  are  nearly 
as  diversified,  comprising  the  skilled  artisan  and  the  man 
who  has  little  more  than  the  command  of  his  animal 
powers.  There  is  great  fixedness  in  a  community  like 
this.  The  larger  number  of  families  have  been  connected 
with  the  same  place,  have  perhaps  been  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits  for  many  generations.  The  history  of 
each  family,  its  fortunes,  its  virtues,  or  vices,  are  known 
to  the  neighbourhood.  In  respect  to  the  industrious  pur¬ 
suits  of  such  a  community,  employment  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  because  there  were  people  to  be  employed. 
But  very  different  is  the  position  of  a  manufacturing 
town.  Social  gradations  do  not  exist  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  employed  constitute  relatively  a  much 
larger  class  than  in  an  agricultural  town.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  ‘  hands,’  that  individuals  and  whole 
families  have  immigrated  from  other  districts,  and  an 
incongruous  population  is  furnished  by  the  poorest  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Ireland*  and  the  most  pauperized  parishes  of 
England.  The  means  of  subsistence  abound ;  but  a 
population  hastily  collected  together  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  possess  a  home,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  A  single  manufacturer  sometimes  employs  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  persons,  and  it  is  impossible 

*  In  Lancashire  there  are  about  200,000  Irish  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  descendants.  In  the  ten  years  from  1801  the  immigration 
from  Ireland  and  various  districts  in  England  amounted  at  least 
to  an  annual  average  of  4500  persons;  from  1811  to  1821  it  rose 
to  8800;  and- from  1821  to  1831  the  number  of  immigrants  had 
reached  17,000  per  annum. 


that  he  should  know  anything  of  their  individual  charac¬ 
ter.  Therefore,  the  operative  classes,  isolated  in  the 
streets  of  cottages  in  which  they  dwell,  are  under  the 
influence  of  only  that  sort  of  public  opinion  which  exists 
amongst  persons  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
themselves.  The  only  ties  which  connect  them  with  any 
other  part  of  the  community  are  those  which  subsist 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  these  are,  from 
obvious  causes,  purely  commercial.  Seldom  or  never  are 
the  two  classes  found  co-operating  for  any  public  object. 
Most  of  the  large  towns  not  being  incorporated,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  self-government  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ; 
whereas  the  social  organization  of  such  a  community 
should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  promote  the  union 
of  different  classes,  and  to  counteract  their  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  isolated,  each  seeking  its  own  separate 
advantage.  This  evil  might  be  corrected  in  some  degree 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
larger  the  population  of  each,  the  more  numerous  should 
be  its  municipal  divisions,  for  by  this  organization  only  is 
it  possible  to  create  a  community  in  which  public  opinion 
and  social  responsibilities  can  be  properly  felt ;  and  it 
would  really  appear  that  in  the  very  large  manufacturing- 
towns  these  are  the  only  circumstances  under  which  those 
kindly  feelings  which  should  subsist  amongst  the  various 
orders  of  society  can  be  practically  maintained  and  kept 
constantly  in  a  wholesome  state  of  activity.  The  exercise 
of  some  sort  of  municipal  power  conjointly  with  other 
ranks  would  also  give  the  operative  classes  practical  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  good  government. 

The  last  class  of  towns  are  as  distinct  as  possible  in 
character  from  those  we  have  just  noticed.  They  are 
simply  Pleasure  Towns ;  for  though  some  few  persons 
do  resort  to  such  places  on  account  of  broken  health, 
the  majority  are  in  search  of  pleasure,  amusement,  and 
relaxation.  Brighton,  sometimes  termed  a  city  of  palaces, 
contained  a  population  of  only  7300  in  1801,  which  had 
been  increased  to  40,300  in  1831.  Cheltenham  had 
increased  from  3076  to  23,000  in  the  same  period.  The 
number  of  towns  of  the  same  class  has  much  increased 
within  the  last  half  century.  A  century  ago  the  world 
of  fashion  chiefly  resorted  to  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall. — At  a  meeting  of  tbe 
London  Statistical  Society,  a  most  interesting  communica¬ 
tion  was  read  by  the  chairman  (Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.),  on 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Copper-Mines  of  Cornwall. 
Copper,  probably  the  produce  of  mines  more  especially 
wrought  for  tin,  was  known  at  an  early  period,  though  in 
quantities  not  answering  to  the  demand;  for  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  a  prohibition  was  issued  against  its  export. 
The  amount  of  wages  to  the  miners  and  others  for  1836  was 
calculated  at  482,116/,  and  for  1837  at  408,700/.  In  two 
mines  only,  in  1836,  the  number  of  4067  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  raise  32,500  tons  of  ore,  including  2369  men,  and 
1705  women  and  boys.  In  59  mines  there  was  a  return  of 
10,624  men,  and  7292  women  and  children.  The  average 
per  bead  of  pay  per  month  was  51s.  6 d.  for  the  men,  and 
14s.  6 d.  for  the  women.  In  1837  there  were  employed 
19,035  persons,  of  w  hom  11,282  were  men,  and  7743  women 
and  boys.  In  152  mines  nearly  the  total  estimated  number 
of  the  population  at  work  gave  a  total  of  27,186  persons. 
In  1836  the  consumption  of  timber  was  36,407  loads,  which, 
at  four  trees  to  a  load,  is  equal  to  144,000  trees.  If  these 
trees  grew  at  ten  feet  apart  they  would  cover  330  acres  of 
ground,  and  if  they  were  120  years  old  it  would  require  the 
produce  of  39,600  acres  of  Norwegian  forest  to  supply  the 
mines  of  Cornwall.  The  annual  consumption  of  gunpowder 
is  about  300  tons,  and,  at  the  price  of  1836,  of  44/.  per  ton, 
the  value  consumed  per  annum  is  about  13,200/.  The 
deaths  from  causes  which  might  be  easily  obviated  are  very 
numerous,  proceeding  from  accidents  by  gunpowder,  and 
the  diseases  of  the  chest,  arising  almost  entirely  from  the 
effect  of  ascending  front  the  greatest  depths  with  exhausted 
strength :  taking  between  the  ages  of  10  and  60,  these  were, 
in  1836,  as  294  to  158. — Journal  of  Statistical  Society. 
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Tiie  spring  is  now  drawing  nigh,  with  its  balmy  airs  and 
its  fresh  vegetation  ;  the  buds  will  soon  appear  on  the 
#  branches,  and  the  birds  begin  to  sing  ;  the  snowdrop  and 
the  crocus  will  bring  their  glad  tidings  ;  all  about  us  the 
stir  of  a  new  life  will  be  heard  to  rustle ;  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  Nature — production — recommences. 

And  who  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  season  more  than 
our  old  friends  the  rooks  ?  what  voices  tell  half  so  loudly 
the  importance  of  the  coming  time?  They  now  return 
from  their  winter  habitation  to  the  old  quarters — the 
rookery,  examine  the  old  nests,  repair  or  build  them 
anew,  whilst  the  instinct  of  providing  for  their  future 
progeny  animates  and  directs  their  exertions.  After 
pairing  has  taken  place,  if  there  remain  an  odd  bird,  and 
Mr.  Mudie  says  there  is  never  more  than  one  in  a  rookery, 
he  flies  off,  it  is  supposed  to  find  some  bird  of  the  opposite 
sex  similarly  circumstanced  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  from 
Vol.  VIII. 


pairs  thus  formed  new  rookeries  date  their  birth.  The 
following  anecdote,  from  ‘  Bracebridge  Hall,’  of  the  rook’s 
method  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  nest,  says  much  for 
their  ingenuity  and  something  for  their  cool  impudence. 
“  When  the  birds  were  building,  a  stately  old  rook  would 
settle  down  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  ewes,  who,  seeming 
conscious  of  the  condescension,  would  desist  from  grazing, 
and  stand  fixed  in  motionless  reverence  of  her  august 
burden  ;  the  rest  of  the  rookery  would  then  come  wheel¬ 
ing  down  in  imitation  of  their  leader,  until  every  ewe  had 
two  or  three  cawing  and  fluttering  and  battling  upon  her 
back anxious  doubtless  to  obtain  their  wool  at  the 
cheapest  market.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed  that 
some  one  unhappy  or  offending  pair  vainly  attempts  to 
i  build  a  nest,  for  no  sooner  have  a  few  sticks  been  put  to- 
I  gether,  than  a  detachment,  probably  of  the  rook  police, 
!  comes  and  demolishes  the  whole.  The  nests  being 
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finished,  when  the  hens  begin  to  lay,  the  cocks  feed 
them  ;  who,  says  Mr.  White,  “  receive  their  bounty  with 
a  fondling  tremulous  voice  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all 
the  little  blandishments  that  are  expressed  by  the  young- 
while  in  a  helpless  state.  This  gallant  deportment  of 
the  males  is  continued  through  the  whole  season  of  incu¬ 
bation.”  The  nests  are  not  very  warmly  lined,  although 
in  so  exposed  a  situation,  but  the  hens  sit  constantly  to 
protect  their  young  from  the  cold.  In  the  roamings  of 
the  parent  bird  for  food,  should  he  fall  beneath  the  “  mur¬ 
derous  gun,”  doubtless  the  other  rooks  attend  with  kindly 
solicitude  to  their  wants.  Though  not  eminent  for  its 
musical  capabilities,  Mr.  White  says,  “  rooks  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  will  sometimes  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts 
attempt  to  sing,  but  with  indifferent  success.”  The  female 
lays  four  or  five  eggs.  When  the  young  are  sufficiently 
strong,  their  education  begins  by  the  parents’  flying  re¬ 
peatedly  to  and  fro  between  the  nest  and  some  near 
branch,  calling  at  the  same  time  in  a  language  we  may 
easily  translate,  “  See  how  easy  it  is  !”  Doubtfully,  and 
with  a  kind  of  mental  head-shake,  we  may  imagine  the 
young  ones  to  look  on  ;  but  at  last  the  thing  really  ap¬ 
pears  so  easy,  they  must,  they  will  try.  A  preparatory 
flutter  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  the  branch  is  reached ; 
the  feat  is  accomplished  :  and  before  long  round  and 
round  it  goes,  giddy  with  delight,  at  the  new  power  it 
has  obtained  and  is  enjoying.  They  now  begin  to  find 
their  own  food,  and  when  they  no  longer  need  assistance 
from  their  parents,  they  are  dismissed  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  An  old  bird  has  been  seen  to  buffet  heartily  a 
young  one,  who  being  perhaps  too  lazy  to  forage  for  itself, 
wished  to  impose  on  the  parental  good-nature.  Yet  is 
the  love  of  the  rook  for  its  young  a  marked  trait  in  its 
character.  When  seeking  food  for  them,  it  will,  if  un¬ 
successful  in  the  day,  still  persevere  until  it  has  obtained 
its  object ;  though  there  are  times  when  all  its  endeavours 
are  in  vain.  “  In  the  hot  summer  of  1825,”  says  Mr. 
Knapp,  “  many  of  the  young  brood  of  the  season  perished 
from  want ;  the  mornings  were  without  dew,  and  conse¬ 
quently  few  or  no  worms  were  to  be  obtained,  and  we 
found  them  dead  under  the  trees,  having  expired  on  their 
roostings.  It  was  particularly  distressing — for  no  relief 
could  be  given — to  hear  the  constant  clamour  and  impor¬ 
tunity  of  the  young  for  food.  The  old  birds  seemed  to 
suffer  without  complaint,  hut  the  wants  of  their  offspring 
were  expressed  by  the  unceasing  cry  of  hunger  and  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  parents  for  supply,  and  our  fields  were  scenes 
of  daily  restlessness  and  lament.”  Mr.  Jesse  observes, 
that  “  at  the  time  when  the  young  ones  are  shot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  annual  custom,  it  is  melancholy  to 
watch  the  old  birds  sit  apart  on  the  neighbouring  trees, 
waiting  until  the  ‘  sport’  is  over,  and  they  may  return  to 
their  young,  if  there  be  any  left  for  them  to  return  to.” 
After  the  young  have  fully  taken  wing,  there  is  a  general 
desertion  of  the  rookery  until  October,  when  the  rooks 
return  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  to  examine  their  nests, 
and  then  again  remove  for  the  winter. 

The  character  of  this  most  clerical-looking  of  birds, 
with  its  glossiest  of  coats  and  its  gravest  of  aspects,  has 
stood  generally  but  low,  and  particularly  so  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  one  person  at  least,  who,  from  his  position, 
ought  to  have  been  qualified  to  judge  more  correctly.  In 
Dr.  Rees  s  ‘  Cyclopaedia’  it  is  said,  “  There  are  everywhere 
in  many  of  the  northern  and  other  counties  of  the  king¬ 
dom  numbers  of  such  detestable  nurseries  of  these  mis¬ 
chievous  and  rapacious  vermin ,”  &c.  Again,  “  Though 
rooks  fly  from  these  despicable  abodes ,”  &c. ;  and  the 
whole  notice  is  written  in  the  same  spirit:  the  personal 
spite  of  the  epithet  applied  to  the  poor  bird’s  nest  is  so 
inexpressibly  ludicrous,  that  one  can  scarcely  speak  of  the 
ignorance  and  bad  feeling  of  the  writer  in  the  terms  they 
deserve.  And  what  is  it  the  rook  does  to  merit  such 
reckless  denunciations  ?  When  the  young  wheat  is  ger¬ 
minating,  if  it  can  find  no  other  food,  it  does  what  all  of 


us  would  do,  it  takes  some  to  keep  off  starvation.  From 
Gesner  to  Linnaeus  it  has  been  called  corn-eater  and 
corn-gatherer  ;  the  fact  being,  it  will  not  touch  grain 
unless  compelled.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will  also 
dig  up  newly  set  potato-cuttings.  In  autumn  it  exhibits 
more  epicureanism  of  taste.  A  ripe  pear  or  cherry  tree 
will  fall  under  contribution,  and  an  unlucky  walnut-tree 
be  nearly  stripped  of  its  fruit.  To  these  charges  the  rooks, 
we  fear,  must  plead  guilty ;  but  they  may  reasonably  add, 
that  their  utility  ought  not  altogether  to  be  forgotten,  and 
that  frequently  they  are  the  most  deserving  thanks  when 
the  most  abused. 

In  White’s  ‘  History  of  Selborne  ’  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  : — “  Anatomists  say  that  rooks,  by  reason  of 
two  large  nerves  which  run  down  between  the  eyes  into 
the  upper  mandible,  have  a  more  delicate  feeling  in  their 
beak  than  other  round-billed  birds,  and  can  grope  for 
their  prey  when  out  of  sight.”  From  this  circumstance 
Mr.  White  thinks  that  the  flocks  of  daws  and  starlings 
frequently  following  a  flock  of  rooks  do  it  from  the  same 
motive  that  the  lion  follows  the  jackal — the  more  certainlv 
to  find  their  prey.  In  frost,  says  Mr.  Mudie  (whose 
observations  we  abridge),  the  rook  examines  weirs,  em¬ 
bankments,  and  dams,  to  see  if  insects  are  there  doing 
any  damage.  When  the  compost  is  being  spread  over 
the  field,  he  looks  anxiously  to  see  that  no  insects  are 
among  it  to  eat  up  the  young  plants.  When  the  swollen 
stream  leaves  the  meadow,  he  picks  out  the  noxious  germs 
it  may  have  left  behind.  In  autumn,  by  a  curious  instinct 
distinguishing  the  sickly  plants,  he  delves  down  to  the 
root  for  the  caterpillar  there  at  work.  In  short,  so  valu¬ 
able  are  his  services,  that,  Mr.  Selby  says,  wherever  he 
has  been  extirpated  or  banished  the  most  serious  injury 
to  the  corn  and  other  crops  has  followed  from  the  devas¬ 
tations  of  the  gnat  and  the  caterpillar.  Then,  doing  all 
this,  who  is  there  will  say  the  labourer  is  not  worthy  of 
his  hire  ? 

“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  is  the  rooks’  maxim, 
and  they  do  their  best  to  instil  it  into  their  neighbours. 
If  the  labourer  is  not  forth  with  his  plough  in  good  time, 
their  noise  soon  awakens  him  as  they  fly  cawing  and 
clamouring  about  the  field  for  their  breakfast  of  fresh 
worms  he  provides  for  them  in  the  new-made  furrow. 
The  rook  is  decidedly  social  and  unselfish.  If  they  are 
pressed  for  room  in  the  rookery,  he  will  allow  a  pair  to 
build  in  the  same  fork  of  a  branch  with  himself. 
With  dignified  condescension  he  will  also  permit  jack¬ 
daws  and  starlings  to  associate  with  him,  and  occasionallv 
a  sparrow  to  build  under  his  august  protection.  In  the 
winter,  having  been  distressed  for  food,  he  has  perhaps 
trespassed  on  the  sea-gulls’  shoreward  domains ;  the  gull 
now  returns  the  visit  in  the  fields,  and  both  pick  together 
very  fraternally.  Mr.  Jesse  mentions  a  circumstance  that 
proves  the  rook  to  have  a  depth  of  feeling  we  should 
scarcely  credit.  He  observes,  the  flock  are  much  dis¬ 
tressed  when  one  of  them  is  killed  or  wounded  by  a  gun. 
Instead  of  being  scared  away,  they  hover  over,  uttering 
cries  of  distress.  If  wounded,  the  sufferer  is  animated  in 
his  exertions  to  escape  by  their  flying  to  and  fro  gently 
before  him,  and  by  their  cries  and  exhortations.  “  I 
have  seen,”  he  says,  “  one  of  my  labourers  pick  up  a 
rook  so  wounded,  which  he  had  shot  at  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  up  as  a  scare-crow  in  a  field  of  wheat,  and 
while  the  poor  wounded  bird  was  fluttering  in  his  hand, 

I  have  observed  one  of  his  companions  make  a  wheel 
round  in  the  air  and  suddenly  dart  past  him  so  as  almost 
to  touch  him,  perhaps  with  a  last  hope  that  he  might  still 
afford  assistance  to  his  unfortunate  mate  or  companion.” 

Their  knowledge  of  the  gun,  or  at  least  their  idea  of 
injury  from  an  instrument  of  such  appearance,  is  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  but  that  they  also  take  the  alarm  at  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  is,  wre  believe,  now  considered  a  popular  error. 
\\  hen  feeding,  the  rooks  set  a  sentinel,  who  executes  the 
duties  of  his  post_so  well,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  within 
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shot.  They  have  also  a  language,  for  by  tne  sentinel’s 
cry  they  understand  not  only  the  danger,  but  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  as  they  prove  by 
flying  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
their  vision  to  be  so  accurate  and  instantaneous,  that  the 
moment  their  attention  is  arrested  by  the  alarm  being 
given,  they  see  its  cause. 

In  feeding  on  worms,  they  have  been  observed  to  beat 
and  break  them  into  pieces  before  devouring  them.  In 
hot  summers  they  will  look  for  grasshoppers  in  the  hedge 
sides  when  pressed  by  hunger.  In  winter  the  same  cause 
induces  them  to  resort  to  the  sea-shore,  w'here  the  peri¬ 
winkle  is  their  favourite  food.  They  break  the  shell  by 
rising  with  it  a  sufficient  height  into  the  air,  and  then 
dropping  it  on  the  hardest  place  they  can  find.  In  one 
very  severe  winter  Mr.  White  mentions  their  resorting  to 
dunghills  close  by  dwelling-houses. 

According  to  Air.  Mudie,  the  full-grown  rook  weighs 
about  nineteen  ounces.  It  measures  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
outspread  wings  about  38  inches,  and  is  about  19  inches 
long.  Its  coat  is  of  the  most  beautiful  shade  of  glossy 
black,  and  a  rich  blue  tint  is  perceptible  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  Its  scientific  name  is  Corvus  Frugilegus. 

In  contrast  to  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Rees’s  work,  we 
will  conclude  with  a  sweetly  poetical  passage  from  Mr. 
White’s  ‘  Selborne.’  “The  evening  proceedings  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  the  rooks  are  curious  and  amusing  in  the 
autumn.  Just  before  dusk,  they  return  in  long  strings 
from  the  foraging  of  the  day,  and  rendezvous  by  thou¬ 
sands  over  Selborne-down,  where  they  wheel  round  in  the 
air,  and  sport  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner,  all  the  while 
exerting  their  voices,  and  making  a  loud  cawing,  which, 
being  blended  and  softened  by  the  distance  that  we  at 
the  village  are  below  them,  becomes  a  confused  noise  or 
chiding ;  or  rather,  a  pleasing  murmur  very  engaging  to 
the  imagination,  anrl  not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  hollow  echoing  woods,  or  the  rushing  of  the 
wind  in  tall  trees,  or  the  tumbling  of  the  tide  upon  a 
pebbly  shore.  When  this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  last 
gleam  of  day  they  retire  for  the  night  to  the  deep  beechen 
woods  of  Tisted  and  Ropley.  We  remember  a  little  girl 
tvho,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  used  to  remark  on  such  an 
occurrence,  in  the  true  spirit  of  physico-theology,  that  the 
rooks  were  saying  their  prayers ;  and  yet  this  child  was 
much  too  young  to  be  aware  that  the  Scriptures  have 
said  of  the  Deity  that  “  He  feedeth  the  ravens  who  call 
upon  him.” 

NOTICES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  2,  Candlemas  Day,  so  called  from  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  carrying  lights  in  procession  in  honour  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Romish  Church  on  this  day.  On  Candle¬ 
mas  Day,  the  rosemary,  mistletoe,  and  other  emblems  of 
the  merry  Christmas  times,  were  removed  from  the  halls 
and  windows  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  Christmas  brand, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  vol.  vii.,  p.  439, 
having  been  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  until  sunset,  was 
then  quenched  and  preserved  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Shrove-tide  was  in  olden  times  a  season  of  much  feast¬ 
ing  and  sportiveness,  in  which  the  people  indulged  in 
order  to  console  them  for  the  fasts  and  mortifications  of 
the  ensuing  Lent.  A  kindred  spirit  to  the  author  of  the 
‘Anatomy  of  Aimes’  (Stubbs),  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy 
of  alliteration,  has  personified  Shrove  Tuesday  as  “  sole 
Monarch  of  the  Mouth,  high  Stewarde  to  the  Stomach, 
First  Favourite  to  the  Frying-pans,  greatest  Bashaw  to  the 
Batter-Bowles,  Protector  to  the  Pancakes,  First  Founder 
of  the  Fritters,  Baron  of  Bacon-flitch,  Earle  of  Egge- 
baskets,  and  (for  a  magnificent  conclusion)  the  most 
Corpulent  Commander  of  those  Cholleriche  things  called 
Cookes.”*  The  disgusting  practice  of  beating  and 
throwing  at  cocks,  which  was  formerly  a  favourite  pas¬ 
time  with  the  English  at  this  time,  is  now,  we  are  happy 
*  ‘Vox  Giaculi,’  4to.,  1623,  p,  55. 


to  say,  totally  abolished  ;  and  with  it  many  other  Shrove¬ 
tide  customs  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob¬ 
servance.  The  old  riotous  proceeding  in  which  school¬ 
boys  indulged  at  this  season,  called  “  barring  out,”  is 
still  however  connived  at  in  some  parts  of  the  country  • 
and  the  very  ancient  practice  of  tossing  and  eating  pan¬ 
cakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is  not  yet  quite  fallen  into  des¬ 
uetude.  There  have  been  several  attempts  to  explain  the 
derivation  of  the  word  pancake,  but  the  best  we  have  met 
with  may  be  found  set  forth  in  a  lively  little  work  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Cambridge  Crepuscular  Diversions,’  published  in 
1837.  The  author  has  also  made  -several  other  whim¬ 
sical  but  learned  attempts  to  trace  the  derivation : — ■ 
“ . Well  then,  the  silent  young  gentle¬ 

man,  who  sat  at  my  left,  at  length  spoke ;  he  was  a 
better  sort  of  gourmand,  and  this  accounted  for  his 
silence,  for  his  fish  had  not  till  now  been  despatched  ; 
and  the  last  bonne-bouche  vanished  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  with  his  taciturnity.  He  gave  it  for  his  decided 
opinion,  that  pancake  owed  its  title  to  the  fact  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  panacea ,  a  general  remedy  for  the  ill  effects 
of  fasting,  a  stock  of  solid  nourishment  laid  in  to  prevent 
starvation  during  the  days  of  abstinence  that  follow  Shrove 
Tuesday  ;  a  panacea,  in  fact,  as  good  food  always  is, 
against  the  unpleasant  symptoms  that  follow  the  going 
without  any  at  all.  He  quoted  something  from  Pliny  to 
prove  this,  and  something,  I  think,  from  Lucan,  but  I 
forget  what ;  at  all  events  he  thought  that  he  had  well 
proved  his  point ;  and  in  the  height  of  his  self-compla¬ 
cency  rubbed  his  hand  famously,  and  called  to  the  waiter 
to  bring  ‘  a  plate  of  pancakes,  lemon,  and  brown  sugar,’ 
which  feeding  upon,  he  relapsed  into  his  original  silence. 
Of  all  the  other  conjectures  that  I  can  remember,  there 
is  but  one  other  good  one.  A  man,  who  did  not  set  up 
for  a  classic,  asserted  that  pancakes  were  bread  seals,  for 
he  traced  the  derivation  from  the  French,  pain,  bread, 
and  cachet,  a  seal,  being,  as  he  asserted,  merely  bread 
which  had  taken  the  circular  form  of  a  seal  from  the 
shape  of  the  machine  in  which  it  was  cooked :  a  modem 
etymology  which  sounded  quite  tame  after  the  ancient 
ones  we  had  been  treated  with. 

“  While  we  were  all  wondering  at  the  many  derivations 
the  word  would  bear,  and  quite  undecided  which  to  se¬ 
lect  ;  one  of  our  party  exclaimed  with  some  vehemence, 
‘Who  shall  tell  me  why  this  is  called  a  pancake?’ 
AVhen  a  rough  jocund  voice  behind  me  humbly  answered 
with  a  smile,  ‘  Why  my  wife  and  I  calls  ’em  pancakes 
’cause  they  be  cakes  frizzed  in  a  pan  /’  and  turning 
round,  I  traced  the  sound  to  the  lips  of  a  waiter,  generally 
the  most  forward  among  his  fellows,  and  who,  hearing 
this  exclamation,  with  none  of  our  previous  discourse, 
simply  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  outwitted  us  and  all 
our  classic  eruditions.  You  may  imagine  we  looked  at 
each  other  and  wondered  till  we  smiled,  and  smiled  till  we 
all  joined  in  a  general  laugh  at  ourselves  and  each  other.” 

February  13,  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
was  so  called  from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  blessing 
ashes  on  that  day,  with  wrhich  the  priest  afterwards 
signed  the  people  on  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
saying,  “  Remember  that  ye  have  come  from  dust,  and 
unto  dust  shall  ye  return.”  Lent  continues  until  Easter 
Eve.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Lengten , 
signifying  spring,  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  i's  ob¬ 
served. 

February  14,  St.  Valentine’s  Day. — In  the  year  1821, 
there  were  200,000  letters  above  the  average  quantity 
passed  through  the  Twopenny  Post-office  alone,  on  this 
day.  Before  the  interchange  of  the  poetical  epistles 
known  as  Valentines  was  introduced  it  was  the  practice 
for  gentlemen  to  consider  the  first  lady  they  saw  on  the 
morning  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day  as  their  sweetheart  or 
Valentine,  to  whom  they  were  expected  to  make  a  present. 
These  Valentine  gifts  are  often  mentioned  by  old  writers 
as  a  source  of  great  expense ;  some  are  mentioned  bp 
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Pepys  and  others  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  jewels,  &c.,  worth  hundreds  of  pounds. 

This  custom,  divested  of  its  costly  accompaniment,  is 
still  pursued  by  many  persons  in  London  and  some  parts 
of  the  country,  and  will  he  remembered,  long  after  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  from  the  allusion  to  it  in  ‘  Ilamlet,’  where 
Ophelia  sings — 

,(  Good  morrow  !  ’tis  St.  Valentine's  Day, 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 

And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine  !” 

It  was  also  usual,  when  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  met  on  this  day,  to  write  their  names  on  pieces  of 
paper,  which,  divided  into  two  parcels,  the  ladies  drew 
for  the  gentlemen’s  names  and  the  gentlemen  for  the 
ladies’ ;  those  drawn  together  being  considered  Valen¬ 
tines. 

These  have  all  succumbed  to  the  practice  of  sending 
poetical  letters  adorned  with  pictures,  some  satirical,  some 
loving,  and  nearly  all  nonsensical. 


SIR  HUGH  MIDDLETON. 

February  20,  1608.  On  this  day  was  commenced  an 
undertaking  which,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  can  scarcely  be  considered  unworthy  ot  the 
lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  it — the  formation  of  the  New 
River.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
‘  Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,’  speaks  ot  it 
as  “one  of  the  most  extensive  works  of  the  kind  which 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world  can  anywhere  furnish. 
I  question  if  the  celebrated  aqueducts  in  antient  Rome 
equalled  in  magnitude,  most  assuredly  not  in  extent,  tire 
beneficial  effects  of  this  undertaking.” 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  powers  had  been 
obtained  by  the  citizens  of  London  to  bring  a  new  supply 
of  water  to  the  City  from  some  eligible  part  ot  Middlesex 
or  Hertfordshire  ;  “  although,”  as  a  writer  in  the  ‘  Bio- 
graphia Britannica’  admirably  remarks,  “they had  already 
sixteen  common  conduits,”  in  addition  to  the  river  Thames. 
And  here  the  project,  it  appears,  would  have  ended,  the 
original  movers  in  the  affair  being  deterred  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  expense,  but  for  the  appearance  ot  a  new  actor 
on  the  scene,  whose  genius  and  energy  of  character 
prompted  him  to  attempt  the  undertaking  single-handed. 
This  was  Hugh  Middleton  (or  Mydelton),  a  “citizen 
and  goldsmith”  of  London.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of 
Richard  Middleton,  Esq.,  the  governor  of  Denbigh  Cas¬ 
tle,  during  the  successive  reigns  ot  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  Middleton’s  early  life  we  may  presume  to 
have  been  passed  in  his  native  country  Denbighshire,  where 
his  family  possessed  rank  and  influence :  Chirke  Castle, 
an  ancient  and  interesting  baronial  residence,  belonged 
to  the  Middletons.  Here  he  engaged  in  various  mining 
adventures,  and  was  successful  enough  to  bring  into 
operation  the  working  of  a  valuable  copper-mine ;  “  Some 
say,”  adds  the  ‘  Biog.  Brit.’  “a  silver  one.”  htom 
Denbighshire  he  appears  to  have  removed  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  there  settled  as  a  goldsmith.  In  the  possession 
of  great  wealth,  the  result  probably  of  his  mining  specu¬ 
lations,  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  New  River  to 
London  soon  arrested  his  attention.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1606,  he  offered  to  the  city  to  undertake  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  at  his  own  cost,  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Work.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
necessary  powers  made  over  to  him  on  the  21st  of  April 
following.  Four  years  were  allowed  him  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  task.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1608,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  he  began,  full  of  hope  and  determi¬ 
nation,  stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  very  obstacles  that 
to  others  had  seemed  insurmountable.  The  full  extent  of 
these  we  cannot  now  fully  appreciate.  The  knowledge  of 
the  agencies  and  appliances  of  science,  if  not  of  science 
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itself,  has  wonderfully  increased  since  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion;  and  the  poorest  mechanical  plodder  might  probably 
now  accomplish  with  ease,  that  which  to  the  genius  of 
Middleton  was  an  arduous  task,  requiring  the  undivided 
and  unremitting  exertion  of  all  its  powers. 

Two  springs,  one  at  Chadwell  near  Ware,  the  other  at 
Amwell,  both  in  Hertfordshire,  were  chosen  by  him,  after 
long  search  and  deep  consideration,  to  form  by  their 
junction  the  river  he  proposed  to  convey  to  London.  Owing 
to  the  many  turnings  and  windings  he  was  compelled  to 
make,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  natural  difficulties,  and 
partly  perhaps  to  tire  many  interferences  of  influential 
landlords  lie  could  not  but  submit  to,  the  distance  by  the 
river  amounted  to  nearly  thirty-nine  miles,  whilst  by  the 
ordinary  route  it  was  but  nineteen.  He  had  to  cut  through 
all  kinds  of  soil,  “  now  oozy  and  muddy,  now  rocky  and 
hard here  his  trench  descended  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
“  whereas,”  says  Stow,  in  his  ‘  Survey,’  “  in  other  places  it 
required  a  sprightful  arte  againe  to  mount  it  over  a  valley 
in  a  trough  betweene  a  couple  of  hils,  and  the  trough  all 
the  while  borne  up  by  woodden  arches,  some  of  them 
fixed  in  the  ground  very  deepe,  and  rising  in  heighth 
above  twenty-three  feet.”  Drains  and  sewers  had  to  be 
provided  for,  and  innumerable  bridges  to  be  made.  Still 
the  work  proceeded  prosperously  in  spite  of  all  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  in  spite  of  the  sneers  and  the  contempt,  the 
prejudices  and  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  Bitter  indeed 
must  have  been  the  mortifications  he  endured,  from  the 
many  powerful  interests  opposed  to  him,  and  from  the 
bigotry  that,  considering  innovation  synonymous  with 
evil,  resolutely  opposes  every  good  if  it  happen  at  the 
same  time  to  be  new.  Nelson,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Isling¬ 
ton,’ says,  he  was  so  harassed  by  interested  parties,  as 
to  be  unable  to  complete  his  labours  within  the  allotted 
time.  The  corporation  was  then  applied  to  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  period,  which  was  granted.  Scarcely  was  the 
delay  and  expense  attending  this  application  over,  but  a 
more  appalling  difficulty  arose — the  want  of  funds.  His 
own  splendid  fortune  was  entirely  sunk,  and  with  it,  in  all 
probability,  the  fortunes  of  his  friends  and  connexions, 
many  of  whom  were  mixed  up  with  him.  He  again  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  city,  in  vain!  The  king  (James)  was  his  last 
resource ;  fortunately  a  sufficient  one.  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  1612,  James  covenanted  with  Middleton  to  bear 
an  equal  share  of  the  expense,  past  and  future,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  being  entitled  to  half  the  property.  The 
work  now  rapidly  progressed,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  completed.  The  29th  of  September  (Michaelmas 
day)  was  chosen  to  commemorate  the  occasion  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  ceremony.  On  this  day,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
Hugh’s  brother,  was  elected  to  serve  as  Lord  Mayor  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  a  proud  day  it  must  have  been  for 
both.  There  were  present,  beside  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
brother,  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  “worthy  Sir  John  Swinar- 
ton,”  “the  learned  and  juditious  Sir  Henry  Montague, 
Maister  Recorder,”  and  many  members  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  In  the  ‘  Biog.  Brit.’  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  ceremony,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
with  its  sounding  commencement. 

“  Perfection  (which  is  the  crowne  of  all  inuention) 
swelling  now  high  with  happy  welcomes  to  all  the  glad 
well-wishers  of  her  admired  maturity,  the  father  and 
maister  of  this  famous  worke,  expressing  thereby  both 
his  thankfulnesse  to  Pleaven  and  his  zeale  to  the  Citty  of 
London,  in  true  joy  of  heart  to  see  his  time,  travailles, 
and  expenses  so  successively  greeted,  thus  gives  enter¬ 
tainment  to  that  honourable  assembly. 

*  *  *  * 

“  A  troope  of  labourers  to  the  number  of  three  score  or 
upwards,  all  in  green  cappes  alike,  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  symboles  of  their  several  employments  in  so 
great  a  businesse,  with  drummes  before  them,  marching 
twice  or  thrice  about  the  cesterne,  orderly  present  them¬ 
selves  before  the  mount,  and  after  their  obeysance— 
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“  THE  SPEECH. 

“  Long  have  we  labour’d,  long  desir’d  and  praid 
For  this  great  worke’s  perfection,  and  by  th’  aide 
Of  Heaven  and  good  men’s  wishes,  ’tis  at  length 
Happily  conquer'd  by  cost,  art,  and  strength; 

And  after  five  yeares  deere  expense  in  dayes, 

Travaile  and  paines,  besides  th’  infinite  wayes 
Of  malice,  envy,  false  suggestions, 

Able  to  daunt  the  spirits  of  mighty  ones 
In  wealth  and  courage,  this,  a  worke  so  rare, 

Onely  by  one  man’s  industry,  cost  and  care, 

Is  brought  to  blest  effect,  so  much  withstood ; 

His  onely  aime,  the  cittie’s  generall  good.”  &c.  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  “  the  floud-gate  opens, 
the  streame  let  into  the  cesternc,  drummes  and  trumpets 
giving  it  triumphant  welcomes,  and  for  the  close  of  their 
honourable  entertainment  a  peale  of  chambers.”  The 


“  cesterne  ”  here  mentioned  is  the  reservoir  at  the  New 
River  Head. 

It  may  naturally  he  concluded  that  Middleton’s  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  now  also  brought  “  to  blest  effect,”  and 
that  the  remainder  of  his  life  would  he  spent  in  the 
honourable  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  great  labours. 
He  had  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  his  country  ; 
what  had  he  done  for  himself?  Brought  poverty  to  his 
own  hearth  !  For  eighteen  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  New  River  no  dividend  was  returned,  and  in  the 
nineteenth,  when  the  first  was  made,  it  amounted  on  each 
share  hut  to  Ilf.  19s.  Id.  A  single  share  has  since 
that  time  sold  for  14,000/.  !  The  consequence  to  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton  (for  we  find  him  knighted  about 
this  period)  was  to  compel  him  to  sell  his  shares,  which 
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Avere  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  “  Adventurer’s 
shares,”  and  begin  the  world  anew  !  A  numerous  family 
(there  is  a  monument  mentioned  by  Lysons  to  “  Mary, 
sixth  daughter  and  twelfth  child  of  Hugh  Middleton”) 
must  have  incalculably  enhanced  the  bitterness  of  this 
disappointment. 

As  a  surveyor  and  engineer  he  Avould  not  remain  un¬ 
employed.  At  this  period  Ave  may  judge  the  Avork  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  have  been  executed,  of  Avhich  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  following  extract : — “  Alteration  of 
the  armes  of  Hugh  Midleton,  of  London,  goldsmith, 
whom  the  king  had  made  a  baronet  (October  19th, 


1622),  for  these  folloAving  reasons  and  considerations  : — 
1.  For  bringing  to  the  city  of  London  Avith  excessive 
charge  and  greater  difficulty  a  nevv  cut  or  river  of  fresh 
Avater,  to  the  great  benefite  and  inestimable  preservation 
thereof.  2.  For  gaining  a  very  great  and  spacious 
quantity  of  land  in  Brading  Haven  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
out  of  the  bowelles  of  the  sea ;  and  Avith  bankes  and 
pyles  and  most  strange  defensible  and  chargeable  moun- 
taines,  fortifying  the  same  against  the  violence  and  fury 
of  the  Avaves.  3.  For  finding  out,  Avith  a  fortunate  and 
prosperous  skill,  exceeding  industry,  and  noe  small 
charge,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  a  royal  and  rich 
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myne,  from  whence  he  hath  extracted  many  silver  plates, 
which  have  been  coyned  in  the  Tower  of  London  for 
current  money  of  England.  W.  Camden,  Clarenceux, 
November  1,  1522.”  ( Harleian  Misc.) 

Thus  honours  were  not  wanting  to  gratify  his  honest 
ambition.  The  king  by  special  warrant  relieved  him 
from  the  usual  heavy  fine  (1095/.).  But  there  appears 
no  record  of  his  doing  what  would  have  been  but  an  act 
of  generous  justice,  giving  Sir  Hugh,  with  the  title,  the 
means  of  enjoying  it  with  content  and  dignity. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  Charles  I.,  expecting  a  fresh 
call  from  the  Company  instead  of  a  dividend,  re-granted 
to  Sir  Hugh  the  whole  of  James’s  share,  on  condition  of 
a  fee-farm  rent  of  500/.  per  annum  being  assured  to  the 
crown  from  the  profits.  The  deed  was  dated  Nov.  18, 
1636.  Beyond  this  period  the  shares  would  soon  begin 
to  increase  in  value,  we  may  hope  in  sufficient  time  to 
enable  Sir  Hugh  to  spend  his  last  days  in  a  cheerful  and 
honourable  independence.  Of  his  death,  as  of  his  birth, 
the  date  seems  to  be  unknown  :  1631  and  1636  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  different  writers ;  the  first  is  evidently  wrong, 
and  we  can  find  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  second. 
Lady  Middleton,  the  mother  of  the  last  Sir  Hugh,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  20/.  per  annum, 
so  we  may  judge  the  family  owed  to  their  eminent  an¬ 
cestor  little  besides  an  imperishable  name. 

One  trait  illustrative  of  his  firm  independent  character 
is  worth  recording.  In  his  arrangement  with  King  James 
he  would  not  permit  the  monarch  to  have  any  power  over 
the  management  of  the  undertaking.  He  felt  in  his  own 
mind  a  strength  that  neither  required  or  would  bear  con¬ 
trol.  He  knew  too  well  the  fickleness  and  corruption  of 
the  king’s  courtiers  to  trust  an  affair  of  such  magnitude 
in  their  hands,  too  well  the  weakness  of  the  king  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  influence  would  not  overpower  his.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  rested  where  he  wished,  on  himself.  The 
plan,  the  toil,  the  skill,  and  the  anxiety  had  been  all  his 
own :  with  no  unbecoming  pride  he  took  due  care  that 
the  success  should  be  his  also. 

QUARTER-SESSIONS. 

[Concluded  from  No.  434.] 

1.  Course  of  proceeding  in  Trials  for  Felonies. — The 
prosecutors  and  witnesses  bound  by  recognizance  or 
summoned  by  writs  of  subpoena,  &c.,  are  sworn  in  court 
to  give  evidence  upon  the  respective  indictments.  The 
bills  of  indictment,  being  engrossed  on  parchment,  are 
taken  to  the  grand  jury  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
indorsed  thereon,  and  such  witnesses  are  called  into  the 
grand-jury  room,  and  are  separately  examined  by  the 
grand  jury.  No  other  persons  are  allowed  to  be  present, 
and  the  grand  jury  are  bound  by  their  oath  not  to  dis¬ 
close  what  passes.  Each  bill  as  it  is  found,  that  is, 
decided  by  the  grand  jury  to  be  supported  or  unsupported 
by  the  witnesses  so  examined,  is  delivered  into  court 
by  the  grand  jury,  with  an  endorsement  stating  that 
the  bill  is  true  generally  or  in  part,  or  that  the  bill  is  not 
true.  In  either  of  the  former  cases  the  gaoler  brings  his 
prisoners  to  the  bar,  and  each  is  arraigned  by  being  called 
upon  to  hold  up  his  hand  in  order  that  the  court  may  know 
his  person.  The  indictment  is  then  read,  and  if  demanded 
by  the  prisoner,  this  is  done  so  slowly  as  to  enable  him  or 
his  solicitor  to  take  a  copy  as  the  officer  proceeds,  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  demand  a  copy  in  any 
other  way.  The  officer  then  addresses  the  prisoner  thus  : 

“  H°w  say  you,  A.  B.,  are  you  guilty  of  the  felony  whereof 
you  stand  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ?”  If  the  prisoner  plead 
guilty,  it  is  usual  for  the  chairman  or  the  officer  to  explain 
the  consequence  of  his  plea,  and  sometimes  to  state  that 
no  mitigation  of  punishment  is  to  be  expected  from  that 
course  being  taken.  If  the  prisoner  still  persist  in  plead¬ 
ing  guilty,  it  appears  to  be  unreasonable  to  entreat  him, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  to  withdraw  his  plea.  The  plea  of 
guilty  being  recorded,  the  court  may  immediately  give 


judgment,  but  it  is  not  unusual,  in  cases  where  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  discretionary,  to  examine  witnesses  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  offence.  The  prisoner  may  plead  not 
guilty,  or  he  may  plead  in  abatement  of  the  indictment, 
as  that  his  name  or  surname,  or  his  addition  or  place  of 
abode,  is  misstated,  or  he  may  plead  in  bar,  that  he  has 
been  already  acquitted  or  convicted  upon  the  same  charge, 
or  that  he  has  obtained  a  pardon,  &c.  If  the  prisoner 
plead  “  Not  guilty,”  he  is  taken  to  have  put  himself  upon 
the  country  for  his  trial,  and  a  jury  is  called  from  the 
list  of  names  returned  by  the  sheriff.  This  jury,  being 
impanelled  merely  to  try  the  particular  case,  is  called  a 
petty  jury,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  grand  jury, 
whose  duties  extend  over  a  wider  field.  Upon  a  plea 
in  abatement  the  prosecutor  may  confess  the  matter 
pleaded,  upon  which  judgment  is  given  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  be  quashed,  and  if  the  grand  jury  be  not  discharged, 
it  is  usual  to  send  up  a  fresh  bill  in  which  the  mistake  is 
corrected  ;  or  the  prosecutor  may  reply,  in  the  name  of 
the  crown,  denying  the  matter  pleaded  in  abatement,  and 
concluding  with  a  prayer  that  it  may  be  inquired  of  by 
the  country,  in  which  case  a  jury  is  impanelled  to  try 
the  truth  of  the  matter  alleged.  The  same  course  is 
pursued  with  respect  to  pleas  in  bar,  except  that  if  the 
prosecutor  confess  the  matter  pleaded,  the  indictment  is 
not  quashed,  but  the  prisoner  has  judgment  of  dismissal, 
and  no  other  indictment  can  be  preferred.  So  if  the 
prosecutor  reply,  denying  the  truth  of  the  matter  pleaded, 
and  the  jury  find  a  verdict  for  the  prisoner.  If  the  ver¬ 
dict  upon  a  collateral  issue,  whether  on  a  plea  in  abate¬ 
ment  or  in  bar,  be  for  the  crown,  the  prisoner  is  still 
allowed  to  plead  “  Not  guilty”  to  the  indictment,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  to  plead  over  to  the  felony.  If  a  prisoner 
refuse  to  plead  at  all,  a  plea  of  “  Not  guilty”  is  entered 
for  him.  When  a  convenient  number  of  prisoners  are  ar¬ 
raigned,  the  jurors  summoned  for  the  petty  jury  are  called 
on  their  panel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grand  jury,  and 
as  soon  as  twelve  appear,  the  prisoners  are  informed  of 
their  right  to  challenge,  which  they  may  exercise  separatelv 
if  they  please.  A  challenge  is  either  to  the  array  or  to  the 
polls.  The  former  is  an  objection  to  the  whole  jury,  and 
is  founded  upon  some  irregularity  or  impropriety  in 
the  awarding  or  in  the  executing  of  the  jury-process ; 
the  latter  consists  in  objections  to  individual  jurymen, 
and  may  be  either  for  cause  or  without  cause.  The  jury, 
being  completed,  are  sworn  well  and  truly  to  try,  and  to 
make  true  deliverance  between  the  king  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  A  proclamation  is  then  made  requiring  those 
who  are  bound  so  to  do  by  recognizance,  to  come  forth  and 
prosecute  and  give  evidence.  All  the  prisoners  except  one 
(or  more  to  be  tried  upon  one  indictment)  are  put  from 
the  bar,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  charges  the  jury, 
stating  that  the  prisoner  stands  indicted  by  the  name  of 
A.  B.,  for  (stating  the  offence  in  the  indictment),  and 
that  he  has  been  arraigned  and  has  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  that  their  charge  is  to  inquire  whether  he  is  guilty 
of  the  felony  or  not,  and  to  hearken  to  the  evidence. 

Counsel  employed  by  the  prosecutor  are  allowed,  as 
representing,  indirectly,  the  attorney-general,  to  state  to 
the  jury  the  facts  which,  they  are  instructed,  can  be 
proved;  but  the  opening  speech  is  commonly  omitted 
whers  the  case  is  simple  and  likely  to  be  understood  from 
the  statement  of  the  witnesses  as  they  proceed,  more  es¬ 
pecially  where  there  is  a  great  pressure  of  business.  The 
prosecutor  himself  can  only  be  examined  on  oath  like 
another  witness.  He  is  never  allowed  personally  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  jury  ;  and  therefore  where  no  counsel  is  engaged 
for  the  prosecution  there  can  be  no  opening  speech"  In 
such  case  the  duty  of  examining  the  witnesses  devolves 
upon  the  chairman,  who  is  generally  apprised  of  the  facts 
which  the  witnesses  can  prove  from  the  depositions,  which 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  returned  to  the  sessions  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  before  whom  they  were  taken. 

Under  6  and  7  W.  IV.,  c.  114,  persons  held  to  bail 
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or  committed  to  prison  for  any  offence  are  entitled  to 
require  and  have  on  demand,  from  the  person  who  has 
the  lawful  custody  thereof,  copies  of  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  upon  whose  depositions  they  were  held  to 
bail  or  committed,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  sum  not 
exceeding  three  halfpence  for  each  folio  of  90  words.  But 
if  the  demand  he  not  made  before  the  first  day  of  the 
sessions,  such  copy  is  not  to  be  delivered  unless  the  chair¬ 
man  be  of  opinion  that  it  can  he  made  and  delivered 
without  delay  or  inconvenience  to  the  trial.  The  chair¬ 
man  is  however  authorized,  if  he  think  fit,  to  postpone 
the  trial  on  account  of  such  copy  not  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  had  by  the  party  charged.  This  statute  also 
authorizes  all  persons,  at  the  time  of  their  trial,  to  inspect, 
without  fee  or  reward,  all  depositions  (or  copies  thereof) 
which  have  been  taken  against  them  and  returned  to  the 
court  before  which  the  trial  is  had. 

On  the  case  for  the  prosecution  being  closed,  if  the 
court  be  of  opinion  that  the  felony  charged  has  not  been 
established,  and  that  the  prosecution  has  failed  in  point 
of  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  not  to  recommend, 
but  to  direct  the  jury  to  acquit.  If  the  court  be  of 
opinion  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out,  the 
prisoner  is  asked  what  he  has  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
charge,  which  he  may  do  either  personally  or  by  his  counsel. 
The  prisoner  himself  may  make  any  assertions  he  thinks 
proper,  whether  he  be  in  a  condition  to  prove  them  or 
not ;  but  when  counsel  are  employed,  it  is  their  duty  to 
abstain  from  stating  any  matters  which  they  have  not 
reason  to  believe  from  their  instructions  can  be  proved 
by  legal  evidence.  Where  witnesses  are  called  for  the 
prisoner,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  entitled  to 
reply,  but  this  right  is  seldom  exercised  where  witnesses 
are  examined  merely  as  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner. 
If  no  witness  be  called  for  the  defence,  there  can  in 
general  be  no  reply,  unless  the  prosecution  be  really 
carried  on  by  the  crown.  If  however  counsel  assert  any 
fact  or  state  the  contents  of  any  document  which  is  not 
already  in  evidence,  although  he  afterwards  decline  to 
prove  the  facts,  or  to  produce  or  call  for  the  writing, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  entitled  to  reply ;  but 
he  cannot  reply  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  the  prisoner 
unsupported  by  proof. 

The  case  on  both  sides  being  closed,  the  chairman 
addresses  the  jury,  stating  in  plain  and  untechnical  lan¬ 
guage  the  substance  of  the  charge,  and  directing  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  precise  issue  (question)  to  be  tried,  and  to  the 
evidence  as  applicable  to  that  issue.  In  cases  of  contradic¬ 
tory  testimony  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  read  over  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  from  the  chairman’s  notes,  and 
this  is  always  done  when  requested  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  or  by  the  jury ;  but  in  general  a  clearer  im¬ 
pression  is  conveyed  by  presenting  to  the  jury  only 
the  substance  of  the  evidence.  If  the  jury  cannot 
agree  upon  their  verdict,  a  bailiff  is  sworn  to  keep 
them  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  to  suffer  no 
one  to  speak  to  them,  and  not  to  speak  to  them  himself 
except  to  ask  whether  they  are  agreed.  Upon  the  jury 
coming  back,  the  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the 
foreman  delivers  the  verdict,  which  is  recorded.  When 
the  prisoner  is  found  guilty,  he  is  called  upon  to  say  why 
judgment  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  The  prisoner 
or  his  counsel  may  point  out  any  defect  in  the  indictment 
which  shows  that  judgment  thereon  would  be  erroneous, 
and  that  judgment  therefore  ought  to  he  stayed  or  arrested. 
If  no  such  objection  be  successfully  taken,  the  pri¬ 
soner,  in  cases  where  the  sentence  is  discretionary,  ma-y 
state  circumstances  in  extenuation  of  his  offence,  or  show 
his  previous  good  character,  &c. 

Where  the  sentence  is  discretionary,  the  chairman  con¬ 
sults  his  brother  justices  as  to  the  amount  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  awarded.  Proclamation  being  made  for 
silence,  the  prisoner  is  placed  at  the  bar,  and  sentence  is 
pronounced  by  the  chairman,  after  which  the  prisoner  is 


removed  by  the  gaoler.  Where  the  jury  return  a  verdic 
of  not  guilty,  the  prisoner  is  immediately  set  at  liberty, 
unless  there  he  some  other  charge  against  him. 

2.  Course  of  proceeding  in  trials  for  Misdemeanors. — 
An  issue  upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  is  called 
a  traverse,  a  term  applicable  to  every  denial  of  a  matter  of 
fact  contained  in  a  ministerial  record,  or  which  has  been 
found  for  the  crown  by  an  inquest  or  jury  summoned  on 
behalf  of  the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  or  ex-parte  inquiry.  A  traverse  to  an  indictment 
for  a  misdemeanor  is  a  denial  of  the  offence  charged ;  as 
the  term  is,  however,  generally  used,  it  means  not  only 
this  denial,  but  also  the  deferring  of  the  trial  to  the  next 
sessions  ur  to  the  next  term,  or  to  the  next  assizes,  as  the 
case  may  he. 

Traverses  are  seldom  tried  until  the  felonies  have  been 
disposed  of ;  after  which  defendants  bound  by  recogni¬ 
zance  at  the  preceding  sessions  to  prosecute  their  tra¬ 
verses  at  these  sessions  are  called  into  court,  the  course 
being  for  a  party  indicted  for  an  assault  or  other  misde¬ 
meanor  to  appear  and  plead  not  guilty,  and  traverse  the 
indictment  at  the  session  at  which  the  bill  is  found,  and 
to  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  prosecute  his  traverse  at 
the  next  quarter-sessions,  unless  he  has  been  arrested  or 
held  to  bail  on  that  very  charge,  in  which  case  the  tra¬ 
verse  may  be  tried  at  the  sessions  at  which  the  bill  is 
found,  and  it  may  be  so  tried  in  other  cases  by  consent 
of  parties.  A  traverser  must  obtain  from  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  a  transcript  of  the  record  or  proceedings  and  a 
venire  facias,  i.e.  process  to  summon  a  jury  and  get  it 
returned ;  and  though  called  a  defendant,  yet  being  to  a 
certain  extent  an  actor  complaining  of  the  finding  of  the 
jury,  he  is  bound,  like  traversers  of  other  ministerial 
records,  to  give  notice  of  trial  to  the  prosecutor.  At  the 
sessions  he  must  enter  his  traverse  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  appear  personally  at  the  bar.  By  omitting 
any  of  these  things  lie  will  forfeit  his  recognizance. 

As  the  indictment  is  not  read  by  the  officer  of  the 
court  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  as  in  cases  of  felony, 
it  is  usual  for  the  junior  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to 
open  the  substance  of  the  indictment.  After  which  the 
senior  counsel  opens  the  case  to  the  jury  ;  but  if  there  be 
no  counsel  there  can  be  no  opening  speech,  and  as  the 
chairman  has  no  depositions  before  him,  he  can  merely 
call  upon  the  witnesses  whose  names  appear  upon  the 
back  of  the  indictment  to  be  sworn,  and  make  their  own 
statement.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  in  cases  of  felony, 
that  the  verdict  should  be  given  in  open  court,  or  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  defendant.  In  other  respects  the 
course  of  proceeding  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  felonies. 
If  the  defendant  he  found  guilty,  the  court  awards  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  sets  a  fine  in  proportion  to  the  offence,  or 
pronounces  such  other  punishment  as  the  law  directs. 

3.  Course  of  proceeding  upon  Appeals. — No  appeal 
lies  to  this  court,  except  where  it  is  expressly  directed  ; 
but  in  most  cases  in  which  a  summary  jurisdiction  is 
given  by  statute  to  individual  magistrates  their  decision 
is  allowed  to  be  brought  before  the  sessions  by  way  of 
appeal.  Notice  of  appeal  is  generally  required,  and  not 
only  is  the  appellant  restricted  to  the  grounds  of  objec¬ 
tion  stated  in  bis  notice,  but  the  court  itself  is  precluded 
from  noticing  any  other  defects.  Subject  to  this  restric¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  hear  the  case  as  if  no 
previous  decision  had  been  come  to.  It  is  therefore  usual, 
though  the  practice  varies  in  different  counties,  for  the 
party  who  has  to  establish  the  affirmative  of  the  fact  in 
issue,  and  who  is,  generally  speaking,  the  respondent,  i.c. 
the  party  resisting  the  appeal,  to  begin.  The  following 
course  is  commonly  pursued : — The  senior  counsel  for 
the  respondent  states  the  case,  which  the  witnesses  are 
then  called  to  support ;  the  evidence  is  then  summed 
up  by  the  respondent’s  second  counsel.  The  senior  counsel 
for  the  appellant  then  opens  his  case,  and  calls  his  wit¬ 
nesses  j  and  the  appellant’s  second  counsel  sums  up  j  after 
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which  the  respondent’s  senior  counsel  replies.  The  whole 
case,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  is  then  decided  by  the  votes  of 
the  majority  of  justices  present,  whether  they  have  heard  the 
whole  case  or  not,  and  the  order  or  other  matter  appealed 
against  is  either  confirmed  or  discharged.  Where,  upon 
the  hearing  of  an  appeal,  points  of  legal  difficulty  arise, 
it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  direct  a  special  case  to  be 
stated  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
But  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices  to  grant  or  refuse 
a  special  case;  and  if  none  be  stated,  the  King’s  Bench 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  quarter- 
sessions,  except  where  it  proceeds  as  a  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  according  to  the  course  of.  common  law,  in 
which  case  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  sessions  to  the 
King’s  Bench.  In  stating  the  special  case  all  matters 
of  fact  must  be  directly  asserted.  It  is  not  enough  to 
state  evidence  leading  to  a  conclusion  of  fact;  the  con¬ 
clusion  must  be  drawn  in  the  case  itself.  Where  the 
case  is  insufficiently  stated,  the  King’s  Bench  will  send 
it  back  to  be  restated,  upon  which  the  sessions  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  rehear  it  as  if  it  were  entirely  new  business.  It  is 
most  usually  granted  in  cases  of  settlement  and  rating, 
but  it  may  be  granted  in  all  cases  of  orders  and  convic- 
tions  where  the  certiorari  (i.e.  the  process  whereby  the 
proceedings  are  to  be  removed  into  the  King’s  Bench) 
is  not  expressly  taken  away  by  statute.  The  King’s 
Bench  will  take  no  cognizance  of  a  special  case  reserved 
on  an  indictment  at  sessions ;  the  proper  course  in  cases 
of  legal  difficulty  upon  indictments  is  to  direct  a  special 
verdict  to  be  found.  A  bill  of  exceptions  will  not  lie  to 
the  justices  in  sessions.  If  justices  refuse  to  receive  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  legally  admissible,  the  King’s  Bench  will 
grant  a  mandamus  requiring  them  to  rehear  the  appeal 
and  receive  the  evidence.  But  if  the  justices  entertain 
doubts  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  course  to  the  parties  is  to  grant  a  special  case. 


Where,  upon  the  affirmance  of  a  conviction  at  the  sessions 
the  justices,  from  being  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their 
power  to  issue  process  for  the  apprehension  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  party  convicted  according  to  the  sentence  and 
the  tenor  of  the  conviction,  or  for  any  other  reasons  de¬ 
cline  to  issue  such  process,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do 
so  by  a  mandamus,  unless  there  appears  to  have  been  un¬ 
reasonable  delay  in  applying  for  execution  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Course  of  proceeding  in  matters  relating  to  the 
County-rate. — It  is  usual  to  devote  the  first  day  of  the 
session  exclusively  to  the  assessment,  application,  and 
management  of  the  county-rate  and  funds  in  aid  thereof. 
Formerly  the  justices  performed  this  part  of  their  duties 
with  closed  doors.  But  now,  by  4  and  5  W.  IV.,  c.  48, 
all  business  relating  to  the  county  stock,  &c.  is  directed 
to  be  transacted  publicly  in  open  court,  after  two  weeks’ 
notice,  in  two  newspapers,  of  the  day  and  hour  at  which 
such  business  will  commence.  An  adjournment  of  the 
sessions  ought  to  be  made  by  as  many  justices  as  are 
necessary  to  hold  and  constitute  the  court,  viz.  two,  one 
of  them  being  of  the  quorum.  The  court  cannot  be  ad¬ 
journed  by  the  crier  in  the  absence  of  the  justices. 

Persons  coming  to  the  sessions,  either  to  prefer  bilk 
of  indictment  or  to  give  information  or  evidence  against 
another,  or  to  tender  a  fine  upon  an  indictment  against 
himself,  whether  voluntarily  or  as  bound  to  appear  by 
recognizance,  are  privileged  from  arrest  upon  civil  process 
during  their  stay,  or  on  their  journey  to  or  from  the  sessions. 
If  a  party  so  privileged  be  arrested  during  his  attendance 
at  the  sessions,  the  justices  of  the  peace  have  power  to  dis¬ 
charge  him ;  and  whether  arrested  in  going,  staying,  or 
returning,  he  may  obtain  his  discharge  upon  application 
to  the  court  out  of  which  the  process  issued. 

Those  particulars  in  which  the  course  of  proceedings 
at  Borough  Quarter-Sessions  differs  from  that  pursued  at 
County  Sessions  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  article. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

2.  Candlemas-day.  Scotch  quarter-day. 
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PROGRESS  OF  AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 


[Junction  of  the  Rivevs  Tchadda  and  Qnorra — From  an  or'ginal  F rawing.] 


The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  a  commercial  country  like  England. 
Before  the  products  of  our  manufacturing  industry  can 
find  their  way  into  new  and  distant  markets,  and  any 
trade  established  on  a  proper  footing,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  demand  which 
is  likely  to  arise,  and  also  of  the  commodities  which  will 
be  offered  in  exchange  by  the  native  traders.  Thus  the 
blunder  of  exporting  skates  to  a  region  in  which  ice  is 
never  seen  arose  out  of  gross  ignorance  of  geography. 
But  something  more  is  needed  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  physical  geography  of  the  countries  whose  commer¬ 
cial  wants  it  is  intended  to  supply.  The  habits  and 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  studied,  and  the  tastes, 
even  of  the  most  savage  people,  consulted.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  any  extensive  commercial  operations  can  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  way  must  be  prepared  by  travellers  who  make 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  and  the  desert  to  un¬ 
known  regions,  encountering  the  suspicion  and  perhaps 
hostility  of  barbarous  tribes.  These  pioneers  must  be 
Vol.  VIII. 


possessed  of  great  energy,  constant  presence  of  mind, 
cheerfulness  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers,  an  open  and 
candid  manner,  and  tact  in  converting  passing  incidents 
into  the  means  of  cementing  friendship  and  strengthening 
confidence ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  robust  frame, 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  hardships.  Then,  after 
these  first  travellers  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  a 
country,  and  have  given  a  rough  and  incomplete  outline 
of  its  most  striking  features,  exciting  wonder  rather  than 
communicating  exact  knowledge,  their  labours  require  to 
be  followed  up  by  other  travellers,  who  go  to  examine,  at 
greater  leisure,  the  condition  of  the  country,  its  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  productions.  They  attempt  to  gain  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  their  arts  and  policy,  their  origin  and  relation  to 
other  races,  their  language  and  religion,  and  general  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity.  They  observe  the  disposition  of  the 
population  and  the  resources  of  the  country  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  prospects  of  commercial  intercourse ;  if  a  new 
and  more  beneficial  direction  can  be  given  to  industry  by 
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the  supply  of  commodities  which  are  produced  with  great 
waste  of  time  and  labour,  and  they  point  out  the  new  objects 
of  exchange  which  may  be  created  when  labour  is  more 
economically  directed.  The  first  appearance  of  the  tra¬ 
veller  in  the  unfrequented  regions  of  Africa  is  calculated 
to  promote  commercial  objects,  for  he  must  constantly 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  traffic  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
the  natives,  who  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  views 
with  which  he  comes  amongst  them.  The  beads,  brace¬ 
lets,  needles,  trinkets,  ornaments,  and  other  articles,  are 
bartered  for  provisions;  for  commodities  which  have  an 
exchangeable  value,  or  they  are  required  to  conciliate 
good-will.  By  this  means  new  commercial  paths  are 
in  time  opened,  consuls  are  then  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  rising  interests  of  the  trade,  and  a  permanent  market  is 
opened  which  spreads  its  civilizing  influences  far  and  wide. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  people  of  this  country  that,  in 
their  ardour  for  the  promotion  of  geographical  science, 
they  have  been  stimulated  as  much  by  a  desire  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  science,  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  to  become  conversant  with  the  wonders  of 
creation  in  every  clime,  as  by  the  commercial  spirit 
which  it  might  be  presumed  would  more  peculiarly  in¬ 
fluence  them.  But  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  our  expe¬ 
ditions  have  had  a  scientific  rather  than  a  commercial 
character.  An  account  of  our  attempts  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  British  enterprise. 
Before,  however,  giving  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  these 
undertakings,  we  shall  just  glance  at  the  progress  of 
maritime  discovery  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
general  opinion  was  that  Africa  did  not  extend  so  far 
south  as  the  equatorial  line.  There  existed,  however,  a 
tradition  that  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated  by  the 
Phoenicians  about  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ; 
but  if  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa  had  really  been 
reached,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  erroneous  an  im¬ 
pression  could  have  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  such  a  voyage 
bad  never  succeeded ;  and,  indeed,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  prosecuted,  according  to  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  only  add  an  additional 
feature  of  improbability  to  the  story.  Turning  to  modern 
times,  we  find,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  Europeans  were  only  acquainted  with  that 
portion  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  which  extends 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Nun,  a  line  of 
coast  not  exceeding  six  hundred  miles  in  length.  The 
Portuguese  had  the  honour  of  extending  this  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  outline  of  the  African  continent. 
Their  zeal  for  discovery  in  this  direction  became  truly  a 
national  passion,  and  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  Por¬ 
tugal  prosecuted  this  object  with  singular  enthusiasm. 
By  the  year  1471  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  advanced 
2i°  south  of  the  Line.  In  1484  Uiego  Cam  reached  22° 
south  latitude.  The  next  navigator,  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
wras  commanded  to  pursue  his  course  southward  until  he 
should  reach  the.  extremity  of  Africa,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
name  given  to  it  at  the  time  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
though  Diaz  had  named  it  Cabo  Tormentoso  (the  Cape  of 
Tempests).  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  at  first  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  Lion  of  the  Sea,  and  also  the  Head  of 
Africa.  In  1497  V asco  de  Gama  set  forth  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  India  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  doubling  the  Cape,  he  pursued  his  course  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  then  stretched  across  the  ocean 
to  India.  The  Portuguese  had  now  ascertained  the 
general  outline  of  Africa,  and  the  position  of  many  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  headlands.  With  the  exception  of 
a  portion  of  the  coast  from  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb 
to  Mukdeesha,  situated  in  3°  north  latitude,  the  whole  of 


the  coast  had  been  traced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  their 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  which  had  at  one  period  been 
treated  with  ridicule,  were  at  length  triumphantly  re¬ 
warded,  about  four  years  before  Columbus  had  achieved 
his  great  discovery,  which,  with  that  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
amply  repaid  a  century  of  speculative  enterprise.  This, 
interesting  combination  of  events  had  a  sensible  effect 
upon  the  general  mind  of  Europe.  The  Portuguese  soon 
formed  settlements  in  Africa,  and  began  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Fi'ench,  and  afterwards  by  the  English 
and  the  Dutch. 

It  is  chiefly  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  discoveries 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  have  been  perseveringly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  prosecuted.  In  1788  a  Society  was  established 
in  London  with  the  design  of  encouraging  men  of  enter¬ 
prise  to  explore  the  African  continent.  John  Ledyard, 
an  American,  was  the  first  person  selected  by  the  African 
Association  for  this  task,  and  he  set  out  in  1788  with  the 
intention  of  traversing  the  widest  part  of  the  continent 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  supposed  latitude  of  the  river 
Niger.  Unfortunately  he  was  seized  at  Cairo  with  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died.  He  possessed  few  scientific 
acquirements ;  but  his  vigour  and  powers  of  endurance, 
mental  and  bodily,  his  indifference  to  pain,  hardship,  and 
fatigue,  would  have  rendered  him  an  admirable  geogra¬ 
phical  pioneer.  “  I  have  known,”  he  said,  shortly 
before  leaving  England  for  the  last  time,  “  hunger  and 
nakedness  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering ; 

1  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food  given  as  charity  to 
a  madman,  and  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  character  to  avoid  a 
heavier  calamity.  My  distresses  have  been  greater  than 
I  have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such 
evils  are  terrible  to  bear,  but  they  never  yet  had  the 
power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.”  Such  was  the 
indomitable  energy  of  this  man,  the  first  of  a  long  list  of 
victims  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery.  Mr.  Lucas, 
who  was  despatched  by  the  Association  to  supply  the 
place  of  Ledyard,  was  compelled  to  return  home  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  several  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
would  have  to  pass  being  engaged  in  hostilities.  In 
1790  Major  Houghton,  an  officer  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  proceeded 
to  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  interior,  when,  after 
having  been  treacherously  plundered  and  left  in  the 
Desert,  where  he  endured  severe  privations,  he  reached 
Jarra,  and  died  there  in  September,  1791,  it  being 
strongly  suspected  that  he  was  murdered.  The  next  in¬ 
dividual  on  -whom  the  Association  fixed  was  Mungo 
Park,  who  proceeded  to  the  river  Gambia  in  1795,  and 
thence  set  out  into  the  interior.  The  great  object  ac¬ 
complished  during  his  journey  was  that  of  successfully 
exploring  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  which  had  previously 
been  considered  identical  with  the  river  Senegal.  In 
1804  Park  set  out  upon  his  second  journey,  which  was 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  plan 
of  former  travellers  had  been  to  accompany  the  caravans 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  hut  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition  Park  required  a  party  of  thirty-six  Europeans, 
six  of  whom  were  to  be  seamen  and  the  remainder  soldiers, 
it  being  his  intention,  on  reaching  the  Niger,  to  build 
two  vessels,  and  to  folloAv  with  his  party  the  course  of  the 
river.  If  the  Congo  and  the  Niger  were  the  same  stream, 
as  was  then  supposed,  he  anticipated  little  difficulty  in 
his  enterprise;  but  if,  as  was  also  maintained,  the  Niger 
terminated  in  swamps  and  morasses,  many  hardships  and 
dangers  were  expected  in  their  subsequent  progress. 
Park  at  length  reached  the  Niger,  accompanied  only  by 
seven  of  his  party,  all  of  whom  were  in  a  state  of  great 
weakness  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  They  built  one 
vessel,  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  1805,  were  ready 
to  embark  on  the  river,  previous  to  which  Park  sent 
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despatches  to  England.  His  party  was  now  reduced  to 
five,  his  brother-in-law  having  died  a  few  days  before. 
Park’s  spirit,  however,  remained  undaunted.  “  Though 
all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die,”  said  he, 
in  his  last  letters  to  England,  “  and  though  I  myself  were 
half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere;  and  if  I  could  not 
succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  would  at  least  die 
in  the  Niger.”  He  embarked,  therefore,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  sailing  down  the  river  to  its  mouth,  wherever 
that  might  be;  but  after  passing  Timbuctoo  and  several 
other  cities,  he  was  killed  in  the  Niger,  at  a  place  called 
Boussa,  a  short  distance  below  Yaouri.  No  part,  of  his 
journal  after  he  left  Sansanding  has  ever  been  recovered. 

In  1797  the  African  Association  had  engaged  Mr. 
Hornernann,  a  German,  who  left  Cairo  in  September, 
1798,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
of  the  Association  by  proceeding  as  far  southward  and 
Avestward  as  he  could  get.  In  his  last  despatches  he 
expressed  himself  confident  in  being  able  to  succeed  in 
reaching  a  greater  distance  into  the  interior  than  any 
other  European  traveller  ;  but  after  reaching  Bornou,  no 
certain  intelligence  was  ever  afterwards  heard  concerning 
him.  Mr.  Hornernann  learned  many  particulars  which 
had  not  before  been  known  in  Europe  respecting  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  Timbuctoo.  Mr.  Nicholls,  who 
was  next  engaged,  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  in 
November,  1804,  and  died  soon  afterwards  of  the  fever 
of  the  country.  Another  German,  Bcentzen,  was  next 
sent  to  Africa.  He  had  bestowed  extraordinary  pains  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  language, 
and,  throwing  off  his  costume,  proceeded  in  the  character 
of  a  Mussulman,  but  unhappily  was  murdered  by  his 
guides  on  his  way  to  Soudan.  The  last  traveller  sent 
out  by  the  Association  was  Burckhardt,  a  Swiss.  He 
spent  several  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  he  intended  to 
visit,  and,  like  Mr.  Bcentzen,  assumed  the  characteristics 
of  a  Mussulman.  He  died  at  Cairo  in  1817,  his  travels 
having  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Abyssinian  countries. 

In  1816  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  government, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Tuckey,  to  the  river 
Congo,  under  the  idea,  in  which  Park  had  coincided,  that 
it  and  the  Niger  were  the  same  river.  Captain  Tuckey 
ascended  the  Congo  for  about  280  miles.  At  the  same 
time,  Major  Peddie,  and,  after  his. death,  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell,  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal  as 
far  as  Kakundy.  In  1817  Mr.  Bowdich  explored  the 
countries  adjoining  Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  1820  Mr. 
Jackson  communicated  an  interesting  account  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Timbuctoo  and  Houssa,  from  details  which  he 
had  collected  from  a  Mussulman  merchant.  In  1819 
and  in  1S21  the  expeditions  of  Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Lyon, 
and  of  Major  Laing,  showed  the  strong  and  general  inte¬ 
rest  on  the  subject  of  African  geography.  In  1822  the 
important  expedition  under  Major  Denham  and  Lieut. 
Clapperton  set  forth.  After  crossing  the  Desert,  the 
travellers  reached  the  great  inland  sea  or  lake  called  the 
Tchad,  the  coasts  of  which  to  the  west  and  south  were 
examined  by  Major  Denham.  This  lake,  from  400  to 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  Africa. 
Lieut.  Clapperton,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  through 
the  kingdom  of  Bornou  and  the  country  of  the  Fellatahs 
to  Sockatoo,  situated  on  a  stream  supposed  to  run  into 
the  Niger.  A  great  mass  of  information  respecting  the 
countries  eastward  oi  Timbuctoo  was  the  result  of  his 
expedition.  As  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  very  little 
intelligence  was  obtained  which  could  be  depended  upon : 
the  natives  stated  that  it  flowed  into  the  sea  at  Funda, 
though  what  place  on  the  coast  was  meant  still  remained 
a  conjecture.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Clap¬ 
perton  was  sent  out  by  the  government  to  conduct  a  new 
expedition,  and  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
his  former  adventures.  Having  reached  the  Niger  at 


Boussa,  where  Park  was  killed,  he  passed  through  various 
countries,  and  reached  Sackatoo,  where  he  died ;  and 
Lander,  his  friend  and  servant,  commenced  his  return  to 
England  with  Clapperton’s  journals  and  papers.  Major 
Laing,  meanwhile,  had  visited  Timbuctoo,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  home  accounts  of  this  famous  city,  where  he  spent 
some  weeks ;  but  on  his  return  he  was  murdered,  and 
his  papers  have  never  been  recovered.  We  have  not 
space  to  allude  to  the  many  well-executed  expeditions 
which  have  proceeded  from  Cape  Town,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  South  Africa,  but  have  confined  ourselves  to 
those  exertions  which  had  for  their  object  the  elucidation 
of  the  question  concerning  the  course  and  termination  of 
the  N iger,  and  were  consequently  directed  to  Central  Africa 

The  termination  of  the  Niger  had  long  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  in  African  geography,  and 
we  have  now  reached  the  period  when,  on  this  point,  facts 
were  substituted  for  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  The 
river  had  first  been  seen  by  Park,  near  Sego,  the  capital 
of  Bambarra.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  the  Joliba, 
or  “  Great  Water  ;”  and  Park  described  it  as  “flowing 
sloAvly  to  the  eastward.”  He  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  for  about  300  miles,  and  was  told  that  a  journey  of 
ten  days  would  bring  him  to  its  source.  At  Sackatoo 
Lieut.  Clapperton  found  that  it  was  called  the  Quorra, 
by  which  name  it  is  known  in  the  most  recent  maps,  it 
having  received  the  name  of  the  Niger,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  from  its  supposed  identity  with  the  Nigir  of  the 
ancients.  The  want  of  information  concerning  the  course 
and  termination  of  this  mysterious  river,  until  determined 
by  actually  proceeding  down  its  channel  to  the  sea,  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation 
amongst  geographers.  By  some  it  was  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  Nile;  others  imagined  that  a  great  central  lake 
received  its  waters.  Major  Rennel,  an  authority  of  great 
weight,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  passing  Tim¬ 
buctoo,  the  Niger  flowed  a  thousand  miles  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  terminated  in  a  lake  or  swamp  ;  others 
supported  the  opinion  that  its  waters  Avere  lost  in  the 
arid  sands  of  the  Desert ;  Avhile  the  Congo  Avas  said  by 
many  to  be  its  outlet.  Major  Laing,  by  ascertaining  the 
source  of  the  Niger  to  be  not  more  than  1600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  proved  that  it  could  not  Hoav  into  the 
Nile;  and  Denham  and  Clapperton  demonstrated  that  it 
did  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  discharge  itself  into  the 
Lake  of  Bornou.  These  opinions,  and  the  manner  in 
which  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact 
Avere  baffled  in  their  attempts,  kept  alive  speculation,  and 
created  an  object  of  ambition  in  an  interesting  depart¬ 
ment  of  knoAvledge. 

[To  l)e  continued.] 

Sagacity  of  a  Hare. — A  harbour  of  great  extent  on  our 
southern  coast  has  an  island,  near  the  middle,  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  a  mile  distant  from 
the  mainland  at  high-Avater,  and  with  which  point  there  is 
frequent  communication  by  a  ferry.  Early  one  morning  in 
spring  two  bares  were  observed  to  come  doAvn  from  the  hills 
of  the  mainland  towards  the  sea-side,  one  of  which,  from 
time  to  time,  left  its  companion,  and  proceeding  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  Avater,  stopped  there  a  minute  or  tAvo,  and  then 
returned  to  its  mate.  The  tide  Avas  rising,  and  after  Avaiting 
some  time,  one  of  them,  exactly  at  high-water,  took  to  the 
sea,  and  swam  rapidly  over,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  opposite 
projecting  point  of  land.  The  observer  on  this  occasion, 
who  Avas  near  the  spot,  but  remained  unperceived  by  the 
hares,  had  no  doubt  they  were  of  different  sexes,  and  that  it 
was  the  male  AVho  bad  swam  across  the  water,  as  he  had 
probably  done  many  times  before.  It  Avas  remarkable  that 
the  hares  remained  on  the  shore  nearly  half  an  hour ;  one 
of  them  occasionally  examining,  as  it  would  seem,  the  state 
of  the  current,  and  ultimately  taking  to  the  sea  at  that  pre¬ 
cise  period  of  the  tide  called  slack-water,  when  the  passage 
across  could  be  effected  without  being  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  stream  either  above  or  below  the  desired  point  of 
landing.  The  other  hare  then  cantered  back  to  the  hills. 
Mr.  Far  veil,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  vol.  v. 
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ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 

No.  VII.  William  of  Cloudeslie. — Robin  Goodfellow. 

“  Listene  these  layes,  for  some  there  bethe, 

Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe  ; 

And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile 
And  old  adventures  that  fell  while.” 


[William  of  Cloudeslie  and  his 

‘  William  of  Cloudeslie’  is  a  ballad  of  rustic  chivalry,  aud 
*  Robin  Goodfellow’  one  of  rustic  superstition  :  the  chivalry 
of  the  one  has  been  applauded  by  the  heroic  and  the  high¬ 
born  ;  the  superstition  of  the  other  has  found  imitators 
and  believers  among  the  classic  and  the  polite ;  while 
both  have  long  found  favour  with  that  vast  body  of 
mankind  who  are  pleased  and  charmed,  they  scarcely 
know  why,  and  who  never  inquire  the  cause.  Both 
these  ballads  are  of  English  growth,  and  both  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  isle :  rustics,  indeed,  of  distant  lands  have 
achieved  hardy  adventures,  and  hards  of  other  climes 
have  thrown  the  veil  of  genius  over  gross  beliefs, 
and  purified  them  into  poetry ;  yet  the  features  and 
lineaments  of  the  parentage  speak  of  the  origin  of  all. 
A  sun-dial  was  never  truer  to  the  latitude  for  which  it  was 
formed  than  these  two  ballads  are  to  the  deeds  and  beliefs 
of  England. 

The  first  relates  the  adventures  of  three  noted  archers 
and  outlaw's  who  dwelt  of  old  in  Englewood  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  defying  the  king,  and  shooting  and  eating 
his  deer.  They  were  men  of  great  resolution,  great 
bravery,  and  unequalled,  save  by  Robin  Hood  with  whom 
they  had  contended,  at  the  how.  They  had  high  feelings 
too,  were  quite  unacquainted  with  fear,  and  not  unaided 


Family  in  Englewood  Forest.] 

by  the  light  of  letters  ;  for  the  full  success  of  one  of  their 
sternest  adventures  is  made  to  depend  on  their  ability  to 
write  and  read.  The  second  ballad  is  the  triumphal 
song  of  that  domestic  spirit  Robin  Goodfellow,  in  which 
he  relates  all  his  master-strokes  of  joyous  mischief,  and 
chuckles  as  he  recals  them  ta  mind.  He  is  the  Puck 
of  Shakspere,  the  Drudging  Goblin  of  Milton,  the 
Brownie  of  Scottish  belief,  and  is  surpassed  by  none  of 
these  active  spirits  in  deeds  of  merriment  or  mischief. 

The  exploits  of  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Cleugh,  and 
William  of  Cloudeslie,  are  often  alluded  to  in  our  old 
dramas ;  and  in  our  own  days  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  bor¬ 
rowed  and  wrorked  upon  some  of  the  chief  incidents.  The 
ballad  is  alike  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  spring.  “  It  is  merry,”  says  the  min¬ 
strel,  “  to  live  in  the  forest  when  the  leaves  are  green  and 
the  deer  abundant ;  for  then  a  strong  bow,  a  long  arrow, 
and  a  skilful  hand,  furnish  a  plentiful  table.”  Of  this 
the  three  yeomen  of  Englewood  were  well  aware. 

“  And  one  of  them  was  Adam  Bell, 

The  other  Clym  of  the  Cleugh  ; 

The  third  was  William  of  Cloudeslie, 

An  archer  good  enough.” 

They  had  been  outlawed  for  killing  the  royal  deer 
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two  were  single  men,  but  Cloudeslie  was  married,  and 
his  wife  Alice  and  his  three  children  lived  in  Carlisle, 
a  pi  are  of  strength,  with  high  wails  and  a  strong  castle. 
Now  the  green  leaves,  the  clear  streams,  and  the  choicest 
deer,  could,  not  hinder  the  heart  of  poor  Cloudeslie  from 
wandering  to  his  home,  and  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  comrades,  to  visit  his  own  fireside. 

He  took  his  leave  of  his  brethren  two. 

And  to  Carlisle  is  he  gone, 

And  there  he  knocked  at  his  own  window 
Shortly  and  anone. 

Where  be  you,  fair  Alice,  he  said, 

My  wife  and  children  three  P 

O  quickly  let  in  thine  own  husband, 

William  of  Cloudeslie. 

Alas,  then  !  said  the  fair  Alice, 

And  sighed  wondrous  sore  ; 

This  place  hath  been  beset  for  you! 

This  full  half  year  and  more.” 

“  Since  I  am  come,”  replied  the  outlaw,  “  I  wish  I 
could  get  in,  and  when  ip,  get  some  meat  and  drink,  for 
I  come  to  he  merry.”  Alice  undid  the  door,  placed  meat 
and  drink  before  him,  and  was  happy,  for  she  loved  him 
as  she  loved  her  life.  These  sentiments  were  not  shared 
by  an  old  cripple  woman  who  lay  in  a  corner,  and  over¬ 
heard  what  passed.  She  forgot  that  she  had  been  kept 
there  seven  years  from  charity,  and  coveted  the  gold  which 
the  capture  of  her  benefactor  would  bring.  She  was  an 
impostor  as  well  as  mendicant : — 

“  Up  she  rose,  and  away  she  goes, 

Evil  may  she  speed  therefore  ; 

For  she  had  set  no  foot  on  the  ground 
For  seven  years  and  more. 

She  went  unto  the  justice-hall 
As  fast  as  she  could  hie  : 

This  night,  she  said,  is  come  to  Carlisle 
William  of  Cloudeslie.” 

The  justice  rose  rejoicing.  “  Dame,”  said  he,  “  thou 
shalt  not  have  thy  labour  for  nought,”  and  bestowing  on 
her  “  a  gown  of  scarlet  and  grain,”  he  summoned  his 
men,  and,  surrounding  the  house  of  the  outlaw,  proceeded 
to  force  his  way  in.  Cloudeslie  heard  the  heavy  tread  of 
armed  men  in  the  street,  and  Alice,  looking  from  a 
wicket,  perceived  the  sheriff  with  his  band.  “  Go  into  my 
chamber,  my  husband,”  she  cried,  “  for  there  thou  wilt 
be  surest.”  Now  the  chamber  of  his  wife  was  a  strong 
room,  and,  with  his  sword  and  bow  and  his  three  chil¬ 
dren,  be  took  refuge  there,  while  Alice  with  a  poleaxe  in 
her  hand  kept  the  door,  and  exclaimed,  “  The  first  who 
comes  shall  die.” 

“  Cloudeslie  bent  a  right  good  bow 
That  was  of  a  trusty  tree. 

And  smote  the  justice  upon  the  breast, 

But  his  arrow  burstfin  three. 

A  curse  on  his  heai't,  said  William  then, 

This  day  thy  coat  did  on  ; 

For  had  it  been  no  better  than  mine, 

It  had  gone  near  thy  bone.” 

«  Yield  thee,  Cloudeslie,”  exclaimed  the  justice,  glad 
of  his  escape,  “  and  yield  also  thy  bow  and  thy  arrows.” 
“A  curse  on  the  heart  of  him,”  said  the  outlaw’s  heroic 
wife,  “  that  gives  my  husband  such  counsel.”  , 

“  Set  fire  to  the  house,  said  the  sheriff, 

Sith  it  may  no  better  be, 

And  burn  we  therein  William,  he  said, 

With  his  wife  and  children  three.” 

The  sheriff’s  men  set  fire  to  the  house ;  the  heart 
of  Alice  failed  when  she  thought  on  her  children. 
«  Alas '.  ”  she  said,  “  and  must  we  all  perish  ?”  Cloudeslie 
opened  a  back  window,  lowered  his  wife  and  children  into 
the  street,  and  then  said  to  his  enemies,  “  You  have  now 
got  all  my  treasure ;  for  Christ’s  love,  do  them  no  harm  ; 
work  all  your  vengeance  on  me.”  Having  said,  this,  he 
continued  to  discharge  his  arrows,  till  the  rising  fire 
burned  his  bow-string  :  then,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand, 
his  buckler  in  the  other,  be  leaped  into  the  street,  and  few 
lived  who  withstood  him. 


1 ‘  There  might  no  man  abide  his  strokes. 

So  fiercely  on  them  he  ran  ; 

But  they  threw  windows  and  doors  on  him, 

And  took  that  good  yeoman.” 

“  Now,”  cried  the  sheriff,  “  CJoudeslie,  thou  shalt  be 
hanged  at  last.  Shut  the  gates  of  Carlisle,  and  see  that 
no  man  enter  :  then  make  a  pair  of  new  gallows,  and  let 
me  see  if  Clym  of  the  Cleugh,  or  Adam  Bell,  or  even  the 
devil  himself,  who  has  cared  for  thee  so  long,  shall  take 
thee  out  of  my  hand.”  Now  it  happened  that  a  little  boy 
who  kept  the  town’s  swine  saw  the  gallows  erected,  and  in¬ 
quired  who  it  was  for.  “  For  a  good  yeoman,”  replied  a 
sympathizing  Cumbrian,  “  called  William  of  Cloudeslie.” 
“  I  shall  away,”  muttered  the  boy,  and  began  to  run  as 
he  spoke — “  I  shall  away  and  tell  this  to  Adam  Bell  and 
Clym-o’-the-Cleugh,  and  hear  what  they  say  to  it.”  He 
found  those  bold  outlaws  pursuing  their  calling. 

“  Alas,  then  !  cried  the  swineherd  boy, 

Ye  tarry  here  all  too  long ; 

Cloudeslie  is  ta’en  and  doomed  to  death, 

And  ready  for  to  hong. 

Alas,  then  !  said  good  Adam  Bell, 

That  ever  we  saw  this  day  ; 

Cloudeslie  had  better  have  tarried  with  us. 

As  often  we  did  him  pray. 

He  might  have  dwelt  in  the  green  forest 
Under  the  shadows  green. 

And  have  kept  both  him  and  us  at  rest. 

Out  of  all  trouble  and  teen.” 

As  he  said  this  he  bent  his  bow,  slew  a  fat  buck, 
and  added,  “  There,  child,  take  that  for  thy  dinner,  but 
bring  me  mine  arrow,  for  erelong  I  shall  need  it.  We 
go  to  redeem  Cloudeslie,  or  die  in  the  attempt.”  When 
they  reached  Carlisle  they  found  the  gate's  shut,  and  a 
resolute  porter  within. 

“  Up  then  bespake  him  Clym-o’-the*Cleugh, 

A  wile  through  will  us  bring  : 

Let  us  say  we  be  two  messengers 
Straight  come  now  from  our  king. 

Said  Adam,  I  have  a  letter  written. 

So  let  us  wisely  worke  ; 

We  will  say  we  have  the  king's  own  seal ; 

The  porter  I  hold  no  clerke.” 

They  went  boldly  up,  and  beat  loudly  on  the  gates,  at 
which  the  porter  marvelled,  and  exclaimed,  “  Who  are 
you  that  make  all  this  din  ?”  “  We  be  messengers  from 

our  king,”  said  Clym-o’-the-Cleugh,  in  a  tone  of  autho¬ 
rity.  “False  porter!”  exclaimed  Adam  Bell;  “here 
is  the  royal  letter  :  let  us  pass  on  to  the  sheriff,  that  we 
may  the  sooner  return  to  our  king.” 

•_  «  Here  cometh  none  in,  said  the  porter, 

By  him  that  died  on  tree, 

Till  a  false  thief  be  hanged  high, 

Called  William  of  Cloudeslie. 

Then  up  and  spake  he  Clym-o’-the-Cleugh, 

And  swore  by  Mary  free, 

If  thou  keep  us  a  moment  more  without, 

Like  a  thief  hanged  shalt’  thou  be.” 

The  porter  undid  the  gates,  and  as  he  bowed,  hat  in 
hand,  to  the  imaginary  seal  of  the  king,  they  wrung  hi3 
head  about,  tossed  him  into  a  hole,  seized  on  his  keys, 
and  spake  merrily — 

«  Now  I  am  the  porter,  said  Adam  Bell, 

See,  Clym,  the  keys  are  here ; 

The  one  worst  porter  to  merry  Carlisle 
They  have  had  this  hundred  year. 

Then  they  bent  there  their  good  yew-bows, 

And  looked  their  strings  were  sound. 

And  the  market-place  of  merry  Carlisle 
They  beset  in  that  stound.” 

There  they  saw  the  gallows  prepared,  the  justice  with 
his  “quest  of  squires”  who  had  condemned  their 
comrade,  with  Cloudeslie  himself  on  a  hurdle,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  a  rope  round  his  neck,  while  over  him  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  gibbet  fell.  He  looked  up  and  he 
looked  around,  but  saw  no  comfort  near ;  yet  his  soul 
was  undaunted  and  free. 
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u  The  justice  called  to  him  a  lad  : 

Cloudeslie’s  clothes  shalt  have  ; 

So  take  the  measure  of  yond  yeoman, 

That  thou  mayest  make  his  grave. 

I  have  seen  as  great  marvel,  said  Cloudeslie, 

As  between  this  and  prime, 

That  he  who  maketh  a  grave  for  mo 
May  lie  himself  therein.” 

This  augury  was  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  Two  arrows 
from  the  bows  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clvm-o’-the-Cleugh 
settled  all  earthly  accounts  with  both  sheriff  and  justice; 
the  citizens  fled  in  terror ;  while  Cloudeslie,  on  his  bonds 
being  cut,  wrung  by  main  force  a  pollaxe  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  guards,  and  spared  none  who  stood  in  his 
way.  “  These  three,  ”  says  the  old  ballad-maker, 
“  fought  like  hardy  men  and  bold  :  many  a  gallant  sol¬ 
dier  they  overcame,  and  moistened  the  leathers  of  their 
shafts  in  many  a  gallant  heart. 

“  Then  was  the  out-home  of  Carlisle  blown, 

The  bells  backward  did  ring, 

And  many  a  mother  there  cried  Alas  ! 

And  wives  their  hands  did  wring. 

Then  came  the  mayor  armed  all  in  haste, 

With  a  pollaxe  in  his  hand, 

And  many  a  strong  man  with  him  was, 

There  in  that  stoure  to  stand.” 

All  opposition  was  in  vain  :  though  the  mayor  fought 
stiffly,  and  cried,  as  with  his  axe  he  clave  Cloudeslie’s 
buckler,  “  Keep  fast  the  gates  there ;  we  shall  have 
them,”  he  was  overmastered;  the  wicket  was  gained; 
the  three  gallant  outlaws  passed  forth  unhurt ;  and  Adam 
Bell,  locking  the  postern,  exclaimed, 

te  Have  here  your  keys  now,  mayor  of  Carlisle, 

Mine  office  I  here  forsake  ; 

And  if  ye  go  by  my  counsel, 

A  new  porter  ye  will  make. 

He  threw  the  keys  then  at  their  heads, 

And  bade  them  well  to  thrive, 

And  all  that  letteth  a  good  yeoman 
To  come  and  comfort  his  wife.” 

When  William  of  Cloudeslie  and  his  comrades  arrived 
at  their  haunts  in  Englewood,  they  found  Alice  weeping 
with  her  children.  The  meeting  was  rapturous.  “Now,” 
said  she,  “  my  heart  is  free  from  woe,  since  thou  art 
safe.”  “  Dame,”  replied  Cloudeslie,  “  Forget  not  in 
thy  joy  to  thank  my  two  brethren.”  “  How  you 
talk !”  said  Adam  Bell,  who  loved  not  to  hear  even 
of  his  best  deeds ;  “  the  meat  on  which  we  must  all 
sup  is  yet  running  afoot.”  The  supper  ran  not  long 
afoot.  But  as  they  sat  feasting  under  the  forest-tree,  Cloud¬ 
eslie  suddenly  started  up.  “  We  have  done  a  bold  deed 
and  a  brave  one,”  he  said;  “yet  we  are  not  sure  the 
king  will  accept  the  slaughter  of  a  sheriff  and  a  justice, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  citizens,  as  good  service.  Let  us 
hurry  to  London,  and  obtain  our  pardons  before  the  tale 
of  our  exploits  is  related  by  unkinder  lips  than  our  own.” 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  They  hastened  to  court,  knelt 
before  the  king,  told  their  names,  and  sued  for  pardon. 
“  Ye  be  false  thieves,”  said  the  king,  “  and  I  vow  to  Cod 
ye  shall  be  all  hanged.”  Cloudeslie  arose  and  said  :  “  My 
liege,  we  came  to  you  freely  ;  all  we  ask  is  to  pass  freely — 
pass  with  our  hows  in  our  hands  out  of  London ;  and  should 
you  live  a  hundred  years,  we  will  ask  no  further  grace.” 
“You  speak  boldly,”  said  the  king:  “And  I  think,” 
said  the  queen,  “  Cloudeslie  speaks  well.  Your  Majesty 
promised  me  the  first  boon  I  should  ask — I  ask  it  now — 
the  lives  of  these  three  yeomen.  What  gallant  guards¬ 
men  they  would  make.”  “It  is  granted,  madam,”  re¬ 
plied  the  monarch.  “You  might  have  had  towers  and 
towns  for  the  asking,  and  all  you  have  desired  is  the  lives 
of  three  north-country  thieves.  Go  wash,  fellows,  and 
dine — I  admit  you  into  my  guard — you  are  freely  par¬ 
doned.”  This  was  spoken  in  good  time,  for  it  was 
hardly  uttered  till  tidings  came  of  the  death  of  the  she¬ 
riff  and  the  justice,  and  the  slaughter  of  many  good  citi¬ 
zens,  and  his  majesty  xliscovered  that  he  had  not  only 
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pardoned,  but  admitted  into  his  body-guard,  three 
outlaws — 

“  Who  broke  his  parks  and  slew  his  deer, 

Of  all  they  chose  the  best: 

Such  perilous  outlaws  as  these  three 
Walked  not  by  east  nor  west.” 

Robin  Goodfellow,  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  invisible 
world,  cared  for  no  sheriff’s  power,  and  sued  for  no 
king’s  grace,  yet  he  had  to  answer  for  more  lawless  deeds 
than  all  the  outlaws  of  England.'  To  Bis  love  of  merri¬ 
ment  all  the  laughable  distresses  of  man  and  woman 
were  attributed ;  and  to  his  love  of  mischief  all  the  evil 
for  which  no  mortal  author  could  be  found  was  at  once 
set  down  :  the  loiterer  on  an  errand  of  mercy ;  the  sloth¬ 
ful  in  household  labours ;  the  wife  who  forgot  her  duty 
to  her  husband  ;  the  husband  who  mistook  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  bed  for  his  own ;  the  shepherd  negligent  of  his 
flock ;  the  ploughman  cruel  to  his  horses ;  or  the  dairy¬ 
maid  who  neglected  her  cows  or  her  churn,  were  all  alike 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  this  domestic  deity :  and  their 
punishment,  sometimes  severe  and  always  ludicrous,  took 
place  in  the  sight  of  all.  Yet,  though  Robin  was  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  he  was  always  invisible. 
Milton,  it  is  imagined,  had  once  a  glimpse  of  him, 
when  he, 

“  Stretched  out  all  the  chimney  length, 

Basked  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength 

and  some  of  our  northern  peasants  assert  that  they  have 
seen,  when  ten  men’s  tasks  were  invisibly  wrought,  a 
hairy  hand,  an  unearthly  head,  and  heard  a  portentous 
laugh,  which  either  belonged  to  the  Brownie,  or  to  no 

one  else.  As  he  has  never  sat  to  any  one  for  his  portrait, 

we  must  turn  to  his  actions ;  and  of  these  no  one  has 

given  so  good  an  account  as  himself,  in  the  ballad  which 

hears  his  name. 

This  strain  is  entitled,  in  the  old  black-letter  copies, 
‘  The  Merry  Pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow.’  It  is  very 
old,  and  the  author  is  unknown.  It  begins  by  Robin, 
in  imitation  of  other  heroes,  claiming  a  high  rank 
for  the  chief  to  whom  he  performs  the  part  of  prime  mi¬ 
nister  :  he  declares  he  is  sent  from  Fairy  Land  by  King 
Oberon,  to  work  his  will  and  execute  his  laws  on  earth, 
and,  above  all,  to  make  sport  and  merriment.  For  this 
he  is  well  fitted  :  he  moves  like  lightning ;  nothing  escapes 
the  quickness  of  his  sight ;  and  his  chief  delight  lies  in 
misleading  those  who  are  returning  home  from  graceless 
visits. 

“  Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man, 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 

And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can, 

To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round  ; 

Bnt  if  to  ride,  my  back  they  stride, 

More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go  ; 

O’er  hedge  and  lands,  through  pools  and  ponds, 

I  whirry,  laughing,  Ho,  ho,  ho  !” 

“Besides,”  continues  Robin,  “when  lads  and  lasses 
are  merry  over  their  possets  and  junkets,  I  slip  among 
them  unseen,  and  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine ;  and 
when  they  wonder  at  the  quick  decrease,  I  blow  out  the 
candles,  k'iss  the  maids,  and  laugh  to  hear  them  cry 
‘  Ho  !  what  rough  lip  is  this  ?’  ” 

“  When  house  or  hearth  doth  sluttish  lie, 

I  pinch  the  maidens  black  or  blue  ; 

The  bed-clothes  from  the  bed  pull  I, 

And  lay  them  naked  all  to  view. 

’Twixt  sleep  and  wake  I  do  them  take, 

And  on  the  clay-cold  floor  them  throw : 

If  out  they  cry,  then  forth  I  fly, 

And  loudly  laugh  out  Ho,  ho,  ho  !” 

“Yet,” said  he,  “when  I  wish  to  please  the  maids,  I 
card  their  wool  while  they  sleep ;  I  spin  their  flax ;  I 
grind  flour  in  the  hand-mill ;  I  dress  their  hemp,  and  trim 
the  house ;  and  when  one  of  the  rosiest  awaken?  and 
would  catch  at  me,  away  I  holt  with  a  laugh,  which 
arouses  the  whole  household.  But,  when  I  find  slut¬ 
tish  and  unthrifty  queans  who  love  idleness  and  gossip 
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ing,-  I  set  them  together  by  the  ears,  and  leave  them 
scratching  and  scolding.” 

“  When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 
In  loop-holes  where  the  vermin  creep, 

Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  get. 

Their  ducks  and  geese,  their  lambs  and  sheep, 

I  spy  the  gin,  and  enter  in, 

And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so 
But  when  they  there  approach  mo  near, 

I  leap  out,  laughing  Ho,  ho,  ho  1” 

His  employment  is  however  now  and  then  more  poetic 
than  that  of  pinching  sluttish  maids,  or  thrashing  at  night 
a  ten-men’s  task,  or  supping  the  curds  and  cream  which  the 
dairy-maid  had  prepared  in  secret  for  a  lover  who  wooed 
for  cake  and  pudding. 

“By  wells  and  rills  in  meadows  green 

We  nightly  dance  our  hey-day  guise, 

And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen 

We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies  : 

When  larks ’gin  sing,  away  we  fling, 

And  babes  new-born  steal  as  we  go, 

An  elf  in  bed  we  leave  instead, 

And  wend  us,  laughing  Ho,  ho,  ho  1” 

Robin  Goodfellow  was  once  a  spirit  in  extensive  em¬ 
ployment.  The  printing-machine  has  expelled  him  from 
the  imaginations  as  well  as  from  the  houses  of  men,  over 
whicli  he  held  rule  since  Merlin  was  horn  of  a  hag,  and 
fiends  and  ghosts  haunted  darksome  and  suspicious 
places — a  period  laid  down  by  himself,  and  to  which  the 
historian  of  things  shadowy  can  find  no  objection,  since 
it  rests  solely  on  belief. 

A.  C. 

RATTLE-SNAKES  AND  THEIR  USE  IN 
AMERICA. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  Rattlesnake  is  understood  at  present  to  belong  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  the  continent  of  America ;  from  whence  occa¬ 
sionally  it  is  imported  (for  exhibitions,  &c.)  into  this  and 
several  other  European  countries.  From  the  poisonous 
nature  of  its  bite  it  is  held  in  abhorrence  above  all  the 
other  species  of  snakes  common  to  North  America.  There 
are,  however,  vast  regions  of  that  country  where  Rattle¬ 
snakes  are  never  seen ;  so  that  this  reptile,  like  noxious 
ones  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  its  peculiar  haunts 
and  local  partialities.  At  the  present  day  serious  acci¬ 
dents  arising  from  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  are  compa¬ 
ratively  few  indeed  when  we  consider  the  great  increase 
of  population  and  extension  of  settlement  in  districts  of 
country  where  these  reptiles  most  abound.  Since  they 
have  many  enemies  and  but  few  friends,  there  is  hardly 
an  instance  of  a  person  having  been  bitten  by  a  rattle¬ 
snake  that  does  not  find  its  way  into  some  local  news¬ 
paper  ;  the  paragraph  afterwards  (probably  much  exag¬ 
gerated)  going  the  whole  round  ot  the  public  press  of 
the  country  ;  for  the  Americans,  like  some  other  people, 
are  extremely  partial  to  the  perusal  of  improbable,  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  horrible  narratives. 

The  wilderness  in  its  natural  state  is  usually  spoken  of 
according  to  the  kind  of  timber  it  produces.  Hence 
there  are  sections  of  country  that  receive  the  appellations 
of  “  oak-lands,”  <c  pine-lands,”  “  beech-lands,”  &c. 
There  are  also  two  sorts  of  prairies,  or  meadow-lands 
the  upland  and  alluvial  prairies.  The  former  of  these, 
in  the  western  regions  of  the  United  States,  consist  ot 
extensive  plains,  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  every  sort  of 
timber ;  while  the  latter  are,  as  the  name  implies,  sec¬ 
tions  of  meadow-land  along  the  river  valleys,  sometimes 
partially  wooded,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with  tall 
wild  grass.  Having  made  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  state  generally  that  rattlesnakes  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  “  beech  ”  or  “  green  ”  woods — woods 
where  beech,  maple,  ash,  and  birch  timber  predominate, 
but  are  the  most  numerous  on  the.  dry  and  arid  ridges  ot 
hills,  many  of  which  are  designated  “  oak  barrens.”  In 


the  sandy  soils,  where  pine  timber  generally  abounds, 
these  reptiles  are  exceedingly  scarce ;  and,  excepting 
some  sections  of  the  upland  prairies  and  the  “  river-hills,” 
very  few  of  them  inhabit  the  wildernesses  of  the  “  Far 
West.” 

In  my  many  and  long  rambles  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  ran  any  great  risk  of 
being  bitten  by  one  of  these  much  dreaded  snakes.  I 
have  been  somewhat  startled  occasionally,  it  is  true,  on 
seeing  them  stealing  away  through  the  bushes  and  wild 
grass  adjoining  the  path  I  have  been  pursuing ;  and  in  a 
few  instances  I  must  acknowledge  having  been  a  little 
alarmed  on  hearing  them  rattle  the  scales  of  their  tails, 
thereby  warning  me  to  be  on  the  “  look  out.”  Amongst 
persons  the  best  capable  of  judging  (because  the  most 
familiar  with  this  matter)  I  believe  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  this  point,  namely,  that  they 
always  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  presence  of  man ; 
but  when  they  find  retreat  impracticable  they  then  spring 
their  rattles  as  a  warning  that  they  are  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation  :  the  first  aggres¬ 
sors,  I  believe,  they  never  are. 

The  Indian  tribes  possess  different  antidotes  against 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  as  also  the  bite  or  sting  of 
other  poisonous  reptiles  and  insects  ;  so  that  although 
they  possessed  no  knowledge  of  medicine  as  a  science 
when  the  country  was  first  settled  by  Europeans,  yet  it 
seems  that  they  had  providentially  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  valuable  secrets  of  nature.  The  secrets 
obtained  from  the  Indians,  in  addition  to  the  modern  dis¬ 
coveries  in  medical  science,  tend  in  a  great  measure  to 
allay  those  apprehensions  which  once  were  entertained 
against  the  still  obnoxious  but  less  dreaded  rattlesnake. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  the  decline  of  a  serene  autumnal  day,  my  guide, 
an  old  Canadian  hunter  of  French  extraction,  conducted 
me  to  an  indifferent-looking  house,  self-styled  a  tavern, 
in  the  (then)  small  town  of  Kaskaskia,  but  even  then  the 
principal  place  on  the  almost  uninhabited  banks  of  that 
part  of  the  Mississippi.  I  happened,  however,  not  to  be 
the  only  traveller  in  so  remote  a  place,  for  I  soon  learned 
that  a  party  of  four  or  five  individuals  were  to  pass  the 
night  there.  This  party  had  been  engaged  on  an  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  up  the  Missouri  river,  who,  having 
ascended  that  river  to  a  certain  point,  had  travelled  across 
the  country  separating  those  two  rival  rivers,  and  were 
now  on  their  way  back  to  some  of  the  new  settlements 
(with  which  they  were  connected)  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  I  was  well  pleased  on  finding  that  there  were 
other  travellers  besides  myself  so  distant  from  the  haunts 
of  society  and  civilization,  and  I  presently  found  myself 
on  familiar  terms  with  this  party.  After  a  brief  inter¬ 
view  they  politely  invited  me  to  partake  ot  the  supper 
they  had  already  bespoken ;  informing  me  at  the  same 
time  that  they  considered  themselves  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having  procured  an  excellent  dish — in  fact,  a  great  de¬ 
licacy — in  a  place  where  they  had  expected  to  meet  with 
but  indifferent  fare.  What  this  “  great  delicacy  ”  was 
they  did  not  attempt  to  explain ;  and  having  without 
hesitation  accepted  of  their  invitation,  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  make  any  further  inquiries.  When  the  hour  of  supper 
arrived,  the  principal  dish,  and  indeed  almost  the  only 
one  upon  the  table,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  dish  of  good- 
sized  eels,  fried.  I,  being  the  guest  of  my  new  acquaint¬ 
ances,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  served  with  a 
plate  of  what  the  person  who  presided  called  “  Musical 
Jack.”  Musical  Jack,  thought  I,  is  some  species  of  eel 
peculiar  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  waters  ;  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  “  all  right,”  I  forthwith 
began  to  ply  my  knife  and  fork.  l<  Stop,  said  the  indi¬ 
vidual  that  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  table,  before  I  had 
swallowed  two  mouthfuls  j  “  you,  Sir,  have  no  idea,  I 
presume,  what  you  are  eating ;  and  since  you  are  our 
guest  for  the  time  being,  I  think  it  but  right  that  you 
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should  have  no  cause  hereafter  to  consider  yourself  im¬ 
posed  upon.  The  dish  before  you,  which  we  familiarly 
call  “  Musical  Jack,”  is  composed  of  rattlesnakes,  which 
the  hunter  who  accompanies  us  in  our  tour  of  exploration 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  for  us  this  afternoon.  It 
is  far  from  the  first  time  that  we  have  fared  thus  ;  and  al¬ 
though  our  own  hunter  skinned,  decapitated,  and  dressed 
the  creatures,  it  was  only  through  dint  of  coaxing  that 
our  hostess  was  prevailed  upon  to  lend  her  frying-pan  to 
“  so  vile  a  purpose.”  Although  curiosity  had  on  many 
occasions  prompted  me  to  taste  “  strange  and  unsavoury 
dishes,”  I  must  confess  that  never  before  did  I  feel  such 
a  loathing  and  disgust  as  I  did  towards  the  “  victuals  ” 
before  me.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  listen  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  short  address  ere  I  found  it  prudent  to  hurry 
out  of  the  room ;  nor  did  I  return  until  supper  was  over, 
and  “  Musical  Jack  ”  had  either  been  devoured  or  dis¬ 
missed  their  presence.  As  far  as  I  recollect  the  circum¬ 
stance,  there  was  nothing  peculiar  or  disagreeable  in  the 
flavour  of  the  small  quantity  I  ate  ;  and  when  the  subject 
was  calmly  discussed  on  the  following  day,  one  of  the 
party  assured  me  that  he  was  really  partial  to  the  meat 
of  the  rattlesnake,  although  some  of  the  other  members 
of  his  party  had  not  been  fully  able  to  conquer  their  early 
conceived  antipathies  towards  this  snake,  but  that  during 
their  long  journey  they  had  been  occasionally  prevailed 
upon  to  make  trial  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  flesh,  and 
were  willing  to  own  that  had  they  been  ignorant  of  its 
real  nature,  they  believed  that  they  should  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  of  a  quality  passably  good.  Ever  afterwards 
in  my  visits  to  Kaskaskia  I  narrowly  examined  every 
dish  of  a  dubious  character  that  was  placed  before  me, 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  not  “  Musical 
Jack  ”  under  some  new  form  and  aspect. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  ON  MONT  BLANC. 

When  Messrs.  Hawes  and  Fellows  ascended  Mont  Blanc, 
in  July,  1827,  they  observed  a  butterfly  near  the  summit. 
Mr.  C.  Shewel  saw  two  crimson  moths  at  nearly  the  same 
elevation. 

Who  would  have  thought,  upon  this  icy  cliff, 

Where  never  ibex  bounded. 

Nor  foot  of  chamois  sounded — 

Where  scarce  the  soaring  hippogryff 
Would  venture,  unless  truly 
To  this  exalted  Thule 

He  carried  the  thoughts  of  a  Metaphysician, 

Or  theory  of  an  Electrician — 

Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  thee, 

Softest  of  summer’s  progeny  ? 

What  art  thou  seeking  ?  What  hast  thou  lost  ? 

That  before  the  throne  of  eternal  frost 
Thou  comest  to  spread  the  crimson  wing, 

Thou  pretty  fluttering  thing  ? 

Art  thou  too  fine  for  the  world  below? 

So  soon  hast  thou  lived  out  thy  joy  and  thy  spring  ? 

And  hast  thou  sworn 
To  dwell  forlorn, 

An  anchorite  in  a  cave  of  snow, 

Or  palmer  lonely  wandering  ? 

Or  didst  thou  fancy,  as  many  have  done, 

That  because  the  hill-top  is  nearest  the  sun, 

The  sun  loves  better  the  thawless  ice, 

That  does  nothing  but  say  that  he  is  bright, 

And  dissect,  like  a  prism,  his  braided  light, 

Than  the  gardens  of  bloom  and  the  groves  of  spice  ? 
Didst  thou  think  that  the  bright  one  his  mystery  shrouds 
In  a  comfortless  mantle  of  sleet-driving  clouds? 

Alas !  he  never  loved  this  place ; 

It  bears  no  token  of  his  grace, 

But  many  a  scar  of  the  tempest’s  lash. 

And  singed  mark  of  the  sulphurous  flash. 


’Tis  better  to  dwell  amid  corn-fields  and  flowers, 

Or  even  the  weeds  of  this  world  of  ours, 

Than  to  leave  the  green  vale  and  the  sunny  slope, 

And  seek  the  cold  cliff  with  a  desperate  hope. 

Flutter  he — flutter  he — high  as  he  will, 

A  butterfly  is  but  a  butterfly  still.  . 

And  ’tis  better  for  us  to  remain  where  we  are. 

In  the  lowly  valley  of  duty  and  care. 

Than  lonely  to  stray  to  the  heights  above, 

Where  there's  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  love. 

H.  C. 

[We  have  the  pleasure  of  first  printing  the  above  verses 
from  the  pen  of  a  living  poet,  in  whom  genius  appears  to 
assert  its  occasional  power  of  becoming  hereditary.] 

Thinking. — Legitimate  reasoning  is  impossible  without 
severe  thinking,  and  thinking  is  neither  an  easy  nor  an 
amusing  employment.  The  reader  who  would  follow  a  close 
reasoner  to  the  summit  and  absolute  principle  of  any  one 
important  subject,  has  chosen  a  chamois-hunter  for  his 
guide.  Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take  us  the  shortest  way, 
will  save  us  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wandering,  and 
warn  us  of  many  a  mock  road  that  had  formerly  led  him¬ 
self  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and  precipices,  or  at  least  in  an 
idle  circle  to  the  spot  fi-om  whence  he  started.  But  he  can¬ 
not  carry  us  on  his  shoulders;  we  must  strain  our  own 
sinews  as  he  has  strained  his,  and  make  firm  footing  on  the 
naked  rock  for  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own 
feet. — Coleridge. 

Electricity  of  Animal  Life. — In  the  processes  of  animal 
life  there  are  numerous  secretions  and  chemical  changes  in 
which  electricity  is  necessarily  extricated  ;  and  there  are 
even  organs,  the  principal  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
development  of  electricity,  or,  at  least,  their  functions  are 
dependent  on  the  agency  of  that  fluid.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  emitted  from  the  lungs  is  so  great  that 
the  +  electricity,  with  which,  from  analogy,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  be  charged,  might  be  perceptible  even  in  the 
diffuse  air.  But  it  is  mingled  with  vapour,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  the  fluid  generating  it,  is  very  likely 
to  be  charged  with  negative  electricity ;  and,  if  these  oppo¬ 
site  charges  should  not  neutralize  each  other,  the  excess 
may  be  abstracted  by  the  moist  passages  through  which  the 
breath  finds  its  way  to  the  external  air.  The  signs  of  free 
electricity  are  more  decided  on  the  skins  of  animals,  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  perspiration  or  excitation  by  mus¬ 
cular  action,  and  other  causes,  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
The  dryness  of  the  skin  will  determine  the  intensity  of  the 
charge,  which  is  sometimes  of  that  degree  that  sparks  may 
be  obtained,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of  the  back  of  the 
cat.  The  same  fact  has  been  observed  in  the  human  species, 
as  is  recorded  of  men  while  changing  their  shirts  and  stock¬ 
ings,  and  of  females,  who  have  drawn  sparks  from  their 
hair  by  combing  it.  In  the  polar  regions,  where  the  air  is 
intensely  dry  in  the  winter,  so  much  electricity  accumulates 
in  the  human  body,  or  on  the  skin,  that  the  pith-balls  of  an 
electrometer  diverge  on  approaching  the  hand  to  the  in¬ 
strument  ;  and,  by  chafing  the  hands,  the  charge  is  so 
much  increased  that  they  emit  the  same  smell  which  is  felt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrical  machines  when  they  are 
worked  briskly.  It  is  most  frequently  the  +  electricity 
which  is  manifest  in  these  circumstances,  especially  ir.  the 
fur  of  the  cat,  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  this  kind 
of  electricity  that  even  glass  is  thrown  into  the  negative 
state  when  excited  by  it.  The  human  body,  in  a  natural 
state  of  health,  not  exhausted  by  fatigue  nor  depressed  by 
cold,  has  a  perceptible  +  electricity  ;  consequently,  if  any 
part  of  this  charge  be  owing  to  evaporation,  the  vapour 
must  have  carried  off  with  it  the  —  electricity,  and  com¬ 
municated  it  to  the  suri'ounding  air.  The  atmosphere,  of 
course,  more  readily  receives  the  —  electricity  of  the  exhala¬ 
tion,  which  mixes  its  substance  with  it,  than  the  +  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  skin,  though  more  intense,  which  can  only 
communicate  from  a  surface  impei'fectly  conducting  by  its 
proper  qualities,  or  i-endei-ed  so  by  natural  or  artificial  cloth¬ 
ing.  This  view  agrees  with  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Reid, 
who  discovered  that  the  vitiated  air  of  apartments  which 
have  been  occupied  acquires  a  weak  though  pei'ceptible — 
electricity. — Companion  to  Almanac,  1839. 
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THE  MIRAGE. 


[Mirage  in  the  Plains  of  Mexico,— From  an  original  Drawing.] 


Among  the  many  extraordinary  appearances  occasionally 
exhibited  by  unusual  occurrences  in  nature,  few  have  been 
witnessed  with  more  astonishment  than  the  phenomenon  de¬ 
signated  by  the  French  “Mirage.”  This  is  an  appear¬ 
ance  often  presented  to  the  traveller  in  places  where  there 
is  a  large  extent  of  arid  country  acted  upon  in  a  powerful 
manner  by  an  almost  vertical  sun,  in  which  the  earth 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  an  extended  lake  or  river, 
although  no  water  is  in  realitv  to  be  found  near  the 
spot. 

It  is  in  Egypt  that  this  phenomenon  is  most  frequently 
observed.  The  uniformity  of  the  extensive  sandy  plains 
of  Lower  Egypt  is  interrupted  only  by  small  eminences, 
on  which  the  villages  are  situated  in  order  to  escape  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the  morning  and  the  evening 
objects  appear  in  their  natural  form  and  position ;  but 
when  the  surface  of  the  sandy  ground  is  heated  by  the 
sun,  the  land  seems  terminated  at  a  certain  distance  by  a 
general  inundation.  The  villages  which  are  beyond  it 
appear  like  so  many  islands  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
You.  VIII 


great  lake,  and  under  each  village  an  inverted  image  of 
it  is  occasionally  seen.  As  the  observer  approaches  the 
limits  of  the  apparent  inundation,  the  imaginary  lake 
which  seemed  to  encircle  the  village  withdraws  itself,  and 
the  same  illusion  is  reproduced  by  another  village  more 
remote. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  African  deserts  that  this 
appearance  has  been  witnessed :  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  flat  land,  often 
exhibit  the  same  phenomenon. 

Baron  Humboldt  describes  several  instances  witnessed 
by  him  during  his  travels  in  South  America,  especially  in 
the  barren  steppes  of  the  Caraccas,  and  on  the  sandy 
plains  bordering  the  Orinoco.  Little  hills  and  chains 
of  hills  appeared  suspended  in  the  air,  when  seen  from 
the  steppes  at  three  or  four  leagues  distance ;  palm- 
trees  standing  single  in  the  Llanos  appeared  to  be  cut  off 
at  bottom,  as  if  a  stratum  of  air  separated  them  from  the 
ground ;  and,  as  in  the  African  desert,  plains  destitute  of 
vegetation  appeared  to  be  rivers  or  lakes. 
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The  view  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents  a  case  of 
mirage  witnessed  in  the  plains  of  Mexico  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  has  furnished  us  with  the  drawing  from 
which  the  above  engraving  has  been  taken. 

However  supernatural  these  phenomena  appear,  they 
have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  natural  causes. 
It  is  only,  however,  within  the  last  forty  years  that  an  ex¬ 
planation  was  attempted. 

Monge,  the  French  philosopher,  and  Mr.  Huddart  in 
England,  were  among  the  first  to  explain  the  principle  of 
the  mirage,  and  they  both  referred  it  to  an  unusual  re¬ 
fraction  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  different  densities 
of  the  strata  of  air  consequent  on  the  heat  of  the  ground. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere  being  warmed  by 
receiving  heat  from  the  earth,  it  becomes  less  dense  than 
the  strata  of  air  above ;  but  as  this  must  receive  a  certain 
portion  of  heat  from  the  lower  strata,  the  air  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  denser  as  the  distance  from  the  earth  is  increased  ; 
so  that  an  aerial  prism  will  be  formed,  through  which,  as 
in  a  common  glass  prism,  distant  objects  will  be  seen 
reversed. 

M.  Biot  adopted  the  same  idea,  and  explained  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  which  he  founded  his  opinion  at  great  length 
in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  French  Institute;  and  Dr. Wol¬ 
laston  proved  the  truth  of  the  theory  by  a  very  ingenious 
experiment,  by  which  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
mirage  were  accurately  imitated.  Fie  procured  a  square, 
glass  bottle,  a  third  of  which  he  filled  with  clear  syrup  ; 
to  this  he  added  some  distilled  water,  and  filled  up  the 
remaining  third  of  the  vessel  with  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 
The  different  specific  gravities  of  these  fluids  did  not 
permit  them  to  mix  with  each  other,  except  in  a  slight 
degree  at  the  points  of  contact.  This  produced  slightly 
different  densities  in  those  portions  of  the  contents  of  the 
vessel,  being  in  fact  similar  to  glass  prisms,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  through  the  mixture  at  an  object  placed  at  a  slight 
distance  behind,  a  reversed  image  of  the  object  became 
apparent. 

Dr.  Brewster  adopted  a  better  plan  to  render  the  same 
effect  apparent.  He  says — “  Although  the  experimental 
method  of  illustrating  this  phenomenon  of  unusual  refrac¬ 
tion,  as  given  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  is  in  every  respect  an 
excellent  one,  yet  the  employment  of  different  fluids  does 
not  represent  the  case  as  it  actually  exists  in  nature.” 
The  method  employed  by  Dr.  Brewster  consists  in  hold¬ 
ing  a  heated  iron  above  a  mass  of  water  bounded  by 
parallel  plates  of  glass.  As  the  heat  descends  through 
the  fluid,  it  produces  a  regular  variation  of  density,  which 
gradually  increases  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.  If  the 
heated  iron  be  now  withdrawn,  and  a  cold  body  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place,  or  the  air  allowed  even  to  act  alone,  the 
superficial  strata  of  water  will  give  out  their  heat,  so  as 
to  have  an  increase  of  density  from  the  surface  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth  below  it.  Through  the  medium  thus  consti¬ 
tuted  all  the  phenomena  of  unusual  refraction  may  be 
seen  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  the  variations  being 
produced  by  heat  alone. 

An  appearance  similar  to  the  mirage,  and  produced  by 
similar  means,  may  be  observed  on  looking  along  the 
surface  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine ;  or  if  we  even 
heat  a  poker,  and  look  along  its  edge  at  air  object  placed 
at  a  little  distance,  it  will  be  observed  inverted  in  the  air 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  poker,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  appearing  to  be  floating  in  water. 

THE  VIRGINAL,  THE  HARPSICHORD,  AND 
THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Among  the  whole  range  of  musical  instruments  there  is 
not  one  which,  in  our  own  day,  possesses  so  many  claims  to 
our  notice  as  the  piano-forte.  In  the  solemn  and  sacred 
church  service  the  nohle  and  soul-tlrrilling  tones  of  the 
organ  are,  and  have  been  ever  since  music  formed  part 
of  the  church  service,  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  in¬ 
strument  ;  in  an  orchestra  devoted  to  the  performance  of 


music  of  a  dramatic  character,  the  violin  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  which  the  largest  share  of  attention  is  paid,  and 
which  is  considered  as  the  leader  or  guide  to  all  the 
others;  in  the  performance  of  martial  music,  when 
stirring  and  exciting  effects  are  desired  to  be  produced, 
brass  instruments,  of  the  horn  and  trumpet  kind,  with 
their  peculiar  and  powerful  tones,  are  those  which  conduce 
most  to  the  effect  de  -ired ;  but  as  a  domestic  instrument, 
by  which  mu  ic  can  be  brought  to  the  fireside  of  a  social 
circle,  the  piano- forte  is  more  valuable  than  any  other. 

To  any  one  who  at  all  appreciates  the  beauty  of  har¬ 
mony,  or  the  combination  of  many  notes  at  one 
time,  the  facilities  presented  by  the  piano-forte  must 
be  obvious.  In  the  guitar  and  violin,  the  number 
of  simultaneously-sounding  notes  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  number  of  strings ;  in  the  flute,  &c.,  only  one 
note  can  be  sounded  at  once;  but  in  the  piano-forte,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  harp  and  the  organ,  any  number  from  . 
one  to  ten  can  be  so  sounded. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  are  defects 
mingled  with  these  advantages ;  but  still  the  latter  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  justifies  us  in  designating  the  piano¬ 
forte  the  most  useful  of  all  musical  instruments,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  one  most  generally  diffused. 

The.  piano-forte,  strictly  so  called,  was  the  birth  of  the 
last  century ;  but  there  have  existed,  for  the  last  three 
or  four  hundred  years,  instruments  which,  under  the 
name  of  clavichord,  spinet,  virginal,  or  harpsichord,  re¬ 
sembled  the  piano-forte  in  the  more  important  items  of 
their  construction.  Gradual  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  form,  and  these  improvements  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  change  of  name ;  but  all  of  them,  as  a  class, 
have  presented  marked  features  wrhich  separate  them 
from  the  violin  class,  the  harp  or  guitar  class,  and  wind 
instruments  of  every  description. 

The  two  peculiarities,  then,  which  distinguish  this  class 
of  instruments,  are — that  the  sounding  body  is  a  series 
of  stretched  strings  or  wires,  and  that  these  are  set  into 
vibration  by  the  fingers  of  the  player  being  pressed  down 
upon  keys  which  communicate  with  the  strings.  In  the 
harp  and  guitar  we  have  strings,  but  they  are  set  into 
motion  by  the  direct  act  of  the  fingers  :  in  the  violin  we 
have  also  strings,  but  they  are  set  in  action  by  a  bow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  organ  has  keys,  but  is  provided 
with  pipes  instead  of  strings  :  while  the  flute,  horn,  &c., 
differ  from  the  piano-forte  both  in  the  vibrating  body 
and  in  the  mode  in  which  the  vibrations  are  communi¬ 
cated.  These  are,  therefore,  separated  by  a  well-defined 
line  from  the  class  to  which  we  have  above  alluded. 

The  principles  on  which  an  instrument  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  class  acts  are  chiefly  these : — When  a  cord  is 
stretched  tightly  between  two  fixed  points,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  considerable  tension,  and  it  be  drawn  aside  or  struck 
forcibly,  it  will  be  set  into  rapid  vibration,  and  will  yield 
a  clear  musical  note  as  long  as  that  vibration  lasts. 
The  pitch  of  this  note,  or  its  elevation  in  the  musical 
scale,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  string 
between  the  two  fixed  points,  the  tone  being  deeper  as 
the  string  is  longer.  The  length  of  the  string  and  the 
pitch  of  the  note  vary  with  remarkable  regularity. 
If,  therefore,  the  player  could  press  the  string  in  any 
point,  so  as  to  shorten  the  vibrating  part,  he  would 
produce  a  higher  tone  than  when  the  whole  length  of 
the  string  is  allowed  to  vibrate  uninterruptedly ;  and  this 
is  what  the  violin  player  does  when  he  presses  the  ends 
of  his  fingers  on  different  parts  of  the  strings.  If  any 
violin  player  were  to  measure  the  distance  from  the  nut 
to  the  bridge,  and  from  the  bridge  to  the  finger,  he  would 
find  that  that  distance  becomes  shortened  according  to  a 
very  regular  rule  during  the  production  of  different  notes 
on  the  same  string  by  the  action  of  the  fingers. 

In  like  manner  the  strings  for  the  higher  notes  of  a 
piano-forte  are  shorter  than  those  for  the  lower  notes ; 
and  if  the  thickness  and  the  tension,  or  stretching  force, 
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were  the  same  in  all,  the  pitch  would  vary  as  we  have 
described.  But  there  are  reasons  why  this  cannot  be : 
in  order  that  a  thin  string  should  produce  a  low  note,  it 
must  be  so  much  slackened  that  it  scarcely  emits  any 
sound  at  all ;  and  for  a  thick  string  to  produce  a  high 
note,  it  must  be  stretched  with  a  force  which  would  be 
liable  to  break  it.  A  medium  course  is  therefore  followed  : 
the.  strings  for  the  lower  notes  are  made  thicker,  as  well 
as  longer,  than  those  for  the  upper  notes,  by  which  the 
tension  given  to  the  string  is  more  equalized,  and  the 
tuning  more  easily  accomplished. 

In  this  way,  therefore,  we  can  collect  together  a  row 
of  strings  which  admit  of  being  brought  into  any  order 
of  arrangement,  (as  to  pitch)  which  we  may  desire.  Such 
is  the  case  in  the  piano-forte :  it  we  elevate  the  cover  of 
the  instrument,  we  shall  see  a  row  of  wires  arranged  side 
by  side,  the  longest  and  thickest  being  for  the  lowest  notes. 
We  shall  see  that  the  wires  are  firmly  fastened  at  one 
end,  and  are  wound  round  a  moveable  peg  at  the  other : 
by  means  of  a  key  this  peg  may  be  turned  in  either  di¬ 
rection  ;  and  in  so  doing,  the  wire  becomes  either  stretched 
or  slackened,  and  with  it  the  resulting  sound  is  either 
raised  or  lowered  in  pitch. 

These  are  the  common  properties  of  several  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  piano-forte  class ;  and  we  now  proceed  to 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  one  from  another. 

The  clavichord  or  manichord  (sometimes  called  the 
“  dumb  spinet  ”)  was  an  instrument  which  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  used  in  England,  but  was  known  in 
Germany  as  much  as  three  centuries  ago.  It  was  oblong 
n  form,  and  provided  with  keys  something  like  those  of 
a  piano-forte.  There  were  as  many  strings  as  there 
were  keys,  and  the  remote  end  of  each  key  or  lever  was 
provided  with  a  little  brass  wedge  which  struck  against 
the  string  appropriated  to  that  key,  and  elicited  its  ap¬ 
propriate  sound.  The  strings  were  muffled  with  little 
pieces  of  cloth,  which  gave  a  subdued  and  melancholy 
expression  to  the  tones ;  but  the  instrument  had  little 
power  or  brilliancy. 

The  spinet  was  an  instrument  which  many  old  persons 
now  alive  may  remember,  but  which  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  may  regard  as  a  remnant  of  other  days,  since  none 
have  been  made  since  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  spinet  resembled  in  form  the  harp  more  than  “  the 
piano-forte,  and  was  sometimes,  for  that  reason,  called 
the  horizontal  harp.”  The  front  or  open  ends  ot  the 
keys  were  pressed  down  by  the  finger,  as  in  other  cases ; 
but  the  remote  end  of  each  key  (concealed  within  the 
body  of  the  instrument)  was  provided  with  a  little  im¬ 
plement  called  a  jack ,  to  which  was  attached  a  piece  of 
crow-quill,  or  a  thorn,  which  struck  against  the  string 
when  the  lever  was  put  into  action.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  name  spinet  became  applied  to  the 
instrument,  from  the  Latin  spina,  a  thorn  or  quill. 

There  were  usually  about  four  octaves,  or  fifty  semi¬ 
tones,  in  the  compass  of  these  instruments,  which  were 
produced  from  fifty  strings.  About  thirty  of  these  strings, 
for  the  lower  notes,  were  made  of  brass  wire ;  and  the 
remaining  twenty,  for  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale,  were 
of  iron  or  steel  wire. 

The  private  life  of  “  good  Queen  Bess  ”  introduces  us 
to  a  musical  instrument,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Virginal ,  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  old  music.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  first  printed  music  was  arranged  for 
the  virginal,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  greatest 
composers  of  the  sixteenth  century  composed  for  that 
instrument.  With  regard  to  the  name,  it  has  generally 
been  deemed  as  being  complimentary  to  the  “  virgin 
queen,”  who  was  one  of  the  first  persons  of  note  to 
patronize  it.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  it  obtained  its 
name  from  being  played  on  principally  by  young  ladies. 

The  shape  of  the  virginal  was  not  much  unlike 
that  of  a  modern  square  piano-forte ;  but  the  internal  con¬ 
struction  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  spinet :  there  was 


one  string  to  each  key,  and  a  jack  and  quill  to  set  it  in 
vibration. 

About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  considerable  attention 
was  attracted  towards  a  virginal  which  was  purchased 
from  an  English  nobleman,  and  which  had  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Its  manufacture  was  described  as 
being  splendid  in  every  respect.  The  case  was  of  cedar, 
covered  with  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  upon  which  were 
three  ancient  gilt  locks,  finely  engraved  ;  the  inside  of 
the  case  was  lined  with  strong  yellow  tabby  silk.  The 
front  was  covered  entirely  with  gold,  having  a  border 
round  the  inside  two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  It  was 
five  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  seven  inches  deep, 
and  was  so  lightly  and  delicately  formed  that  the  weight 
did  not  exceed  twenty-four  pounds.  There  were  fifty 
keys,  provided  with  jacks  and  quills :  thirty  of  these 
were  of  ebony,  tipped  with  gold,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  (which  were  the  semitones)  were  inlaid  with  silver 
and  ivory  in  a  most  elaborate  manner.  The  royal  arms 
of  Elizabeth  were  exquisitely  emblazoned  with  carmine, 
lake,  and  ultramarine,  upon  gold.  Whether  the  tone  of 
this  instrument  corresponded  with  its  finery  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  should  much  doubt  it. 

There  is  still  in  existence  a  magnificent  folio  MS., 
called  ‘  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal  Book,’  which  is 
curiously  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  contains  about  300 
tunes,  written  with  the  sharp-cornered  characters  which 
we  sometimes  meet  with  in  old  music.  How  many  of 
these  Queen  Elizabeth  could  play  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  but  Dr.  Burney  mentions  a  circumstance 
which  places  their  difficulty  in  rather  a  strong  light. 
The  first  movement  in  the  book  is  an  old  English  tune 
called  “  Walsingham,”  beginning  in  c  and  ending  in  a 
major,  to  which  Dr.  Bull  made  no  less  than  thirty  varia¬ 
tions.  Signora  Margarita,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Pepusch, 
when  she  quitted  the  opera  stage,  applied  closely  to  the 
harpsichord,  upon  which  instrument  she  became  a  great 
proficient ;  but  with  all  her  diligence  and  talent,  assisted 
by  the  science  and  experience  of  her  husband,  she  was 
never  able  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  these  variations. 

The  following  circumstance  introduces  us  both  to  the 
virginal  and  to  the  vanity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : — In  1564, 
Sir  John  Melvil  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  his  first  audience 
Elizabeth  asked  him  a  multitude  of  questions  concerning 
his  royal  mistress — her  beauty,  colour  of  her  hair,  style 
of  dress,  skill  in  playing  the  virginal,  &c. ;  to  all  of  which 
the  courtier  doubtless  gave  prudent  answers.  lie  tells 
us,  “  The  next  day,  after  dinner,  my  lord  of  Hunsden 
drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  gallery,  that  I  might  hear  some 
music  (but  said  he  durst  not  avow  it),  where  I  might 
hear  the  queen  play  upon  the  virginal.  After  I  had 
hearkened  awhile,  I  took  by  the  tapestry  that  hung  before 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  and,  seeing  her  back  was  to¬ 
wards  the  door,  I  entered  within  the  chamber,  and  stood 
a  pretty  space ;  but  she  left  off  immediately,  as  soon  as 
she  turned  about  and  saw  me,  and  came  forward,  seeming 
to  strike  me  with  her  hand,  alleging  that  she  used  not  to 
play  before  men,  but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  shun 
melancholy.  She  asked  how  I  came  there,  i  answered, 
‘  As  I  was  walking  with  my  Lord  Hunsden,  as  we  passed 
by  the  chamber-door  I  heard  such  a  melody  that  ravished 
me,  whereby  I  was  drawn  in  ere  I  knew  how ;  excusing 
my  fault  of  homeliness,  as  being  brought  up  in  the  court 
of  France,  where  such  freedom  was  allowed  ;  declaring 
myself  willing  to  endure  what  kind  of  punishment  her 
majesty  should  be  pleased  to  inflict  upon  me  for  so  great 
an  offence.’  Then  she  sate  down  low  upon  a  cusliionj 
and  I  upon  my  knees  by  her ;  but,  with  her  own  hand 
she  gave  me  a  cushion  to  place  under  my  knees,  which, 
at  first  I  refused,  but  she  compelled  me  to  take  it.  She 
inquired  whether  my  queen  or  she  played  best.  In  that 
I  found  myself  compelled  to  give  her  the  praise.” 


[To  bo  Continued.'! 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATING 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Contiuued  from  p.43J.] 

N STEAD  of 
apologising 
for  the  short¬ 
ness  of  our 
general  noti¬ 
ces  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  we 
shall  have 
occasion  to 
bring  forward 
in  illustrating 
the  progress 
of  the  art  of 
the  illumina¬ 
tor,  we  have  now  to 
bespeak  some  indul¬ 
gence  for  the  length 
of  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Bible  of 
Charlemagne,  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

That  volume  has 
however  obtained 
such  notoriety,  that 
we  feel  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enter 
somewhat  minutely 
into  its  history  and 
present  appearance ; 
not  that  the  MS.  is 
in  itself  so  worthy 
of  such  a  preference 
as  some  others  known 
only  to  the  cognoscenti,  but 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
its  late  proprietor  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  so  popular,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  so  much  fictitious 
importance,  that  most  of  our 
readers,  knowing -it  by  name, 
will  expect  to  be  here  informed 
of  its  merits.  It  is  of  the 
largest  folio  size,  measuring 
20  inches  in  height,  by  14i 
inches  in  width,  and  consists 
of  449  leaves  of  extremely  fine  vellum,  written  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  distinct  minuscule  character.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of 
Alchuine,  or  Albinus,  an  Englishman,  who,  having 
received  a  learned  education  at  York,  became  one  of  the 
very  few  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  Being  invited  to  France  by  Charlemagne,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  there  in  790,  and  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  promotion  of  learning ;  while  the  example  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  in  fostering  men  celebrated  for  talent,  contributed 
to  raise  the  tone  of  literature  throughout  Europe.  F avoured 
by  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the  emperor,  Alchuine 
remained  in  France  until  his  death,  in  804  ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  Bible,  being  a  recension  by  him  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  the  text  of  St.  Jerome,  was  undertaken  by 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  That  such  a  work  was 
in  progress  by  desire  of  Charlemagne,  we  have  evidence 
from  the  letters  of  Alchuine  himself ;  but  whether  the 
Bible  now  in  the  Museum  be  the  identical  one  presented 
to  the  emperor,  as  has  been  asserted,  is  a  question  which 
requires  more  than  the  unsupported  evidence  of  its  late 
proprietor  to  solve.  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  a  learned  and 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  MS.,  which  appeared,  in  the 
‘Gentleman’s  Magazine’  for  1836  (Part  II.),  seems 
inclined  to  coincide  with  the  general  opinion,  confirmed, 
as  it  is  in  a  degree,  by  some  Latin  verses  at  the  end  of 


the  volume ;  but  we  understand  that  a  closer  investiga¬ 
tion  has  disposed  Sir  Frederic  to  refer  it  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the.  time  of  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne, 
Charles  the  Bald. 

There  are  many  large  initial  letters  in  the  MS.,  but 
destitute  of  all  elegance,  richness,  or  profusion  of  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  of  the  pictorial  illustrations  there  are  but  four : 
these  are  of  considerable  size,  but,  as  regards  design  or 
excellence  of  colouring,  they  are  inferior  to  other  illu¬ 
minations  extant  of  the  same  period.  The  vehicle 
employed  is  a  thick  distemper  or  body-colour,  which  is 
worksd  up  so  as  to  present  almost  the  appearance  of  oil. 
The  drawings  in  the  ‘  Durham  Book,’  which  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  p.  29,  executed  some,  few  years  earlier,  are 
greatly  superior  in  design ;  and  the  ornamental  letters 
and  borders  in  that  MS.  are  of  such  excellence  as  to  put 
them  beyond  all  comparison  with  the  inferior  productions 
of  this  boasted  Bible. 

So  much  for  the  appearance  of  this  manuscript.  The 
following  account,  condensed  from  the  ‘  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’  of  its  history,  and  the  means  adopted  to  obtain 
that  del  at  with  Avhich  its  appearance  was  hailed  in  the 
different  capitals  of  Europe  which  it  visited,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  moralize 
on  the  subject. 

M.  de  Speyr-Passavant  (its  late  proprietor)  has  him¬ 
self  furnished  us  with  its  history  previous  to  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  in  a  pamphlet  he  published  before  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  given,  he  avers  (but  the  fact  is  extremely  doubtful), 
by  the  Emperor  Lothair,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Pruem,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves, 
where  he  died  (having  assumed  the  monastic  habit)  in 
855.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  convent,  in  1576,  the 
Benedictines  conveyed  it  to  Switzerland,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  monastery  of  Moutier-Grand-Val,  near  Basle,  the 
chapter  of  which  was  then  transferred  to  Delemont.  It 
remained  in  their  possession  until  the  year  1793,  when, 
on  the  occupation  of  the  episcopal  territory  of  Basle  by 
the  French  troops,  the  possessions  of  the  monks  were 
sold,  and  the  Bible  became  the  property  of  M.  Bennot, 
vice-president  of  the  tribunal  at  Delemont,  from  whom, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1822,  it  was  purchased  by  M.  de 
Speyr-Passavant. 

Sir  F.  Madden  thus  gives  its  subsequent  history: — 
“  After  its  purchase  by  M.  de  Speyr-Passavant,  and  its 
restoration  by  his  care  to  a  ‘  more  perfect  state  of  con¬ 
servation,’  it  was  shown  to  several  persons  at  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Berne,  Fribourg,  &c. ;  and  the  proprietor,  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  Chevalier  d’Honer,  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  France  in  Switzerland,  was  induced  to  take 
it  to  Paris,  in  December,  1828,  with  the  intention  of 
disposing  of  it  to  the  French  government.  Here  he 
remained  till  about  May,  1S30,  and,  during  that  period, 
used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  induce  the  king,  his 
ministers,  the  administrateurs  of  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi,  &c,,  to  purchase  the  MS. ;  first  at  the  price  of 
60,000  francs,  then  at  48,000  francs,  then  at  42,000 
francs ;  but  the  price  seemed  to  the  French  government 
so  excessive,  that  in  spite  of  the  proprietor’s  petitions, 
letters,  addresses,  and  applications,  repeated  one  after  the 
other  with  unwearied  perseverance,  it  was  finally  resolved 
not  to  buy  the  Bible,  which  was  taken  back  to  Basle. 
During  the  above  period  also  M.  Peignot  published  his 
Letters  to  M.  Amanton,  wherein  he  (very  justly)  questioned 
the  extravagant  terms  in  which  the  Paris  journals  had 
noticed  M.  de  Speyr-Passavant’s  MS.,  but  was  subse¬ 
quently  induced,  by  the  false  statements  of  the  proprietor, 
to  change  his  sentiments ;  and  the  ‘  Description  de  la 
Bible’  [by  M.  de  S.-P.]  appeared  in  October,  1829, 
dedicated  to  this  very  M.  Peignot,  of  whose  recantation 
the  author  of  the  volume  gladly  availed  himself  as  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  views.  But 
with  all  the  professions  of  M.  de  Speyr-Passavant,  that 
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the  Bible  was  reserved  more  particularly  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  ‘  La  Belle  France,’  lie  had  very  early  turned  his 
eyes  towards  England  also  ;  and  before  30th  April,  1829, 
had  offered  it  for  sale  to  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  at  Paris.  In  December,  1S29,  the  same 
offer  was  made  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Thus 
the  affair  rested,  and  the  Bible,  unsold,  remained  in  the 
proprietor’s  hands.  At  length,  in  October,  1834,  he 
again  awoke  from  his  lethargy,  and  at  the  same  time 
despatched  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
the  ‘  right  laudable  Lord  Viscount  Althorp,’  in  England ; 
to  Baron  Reiffenberg  in  Belgium ;  and  to  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  in  France,  offering  his  MS.  to  each,  and  pro¬ 
testing  he  had  given  him  or  his  country  the  preference ! 
On  the  change  of  ministry,  in  France,  application  was 
once  more  made,  but  without  success,  in  January,  1835  ; 
and  again,  through  the  medium  of  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
teaugiron,  in  May  the  same  year.  Having  totally  failed 
in  France,  in  January,  1836,  he  set  out  for  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  his  Bible  to  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  Much  correspondence  took  place ;  at 
first  he  asked  12,000/.  for  it,  then  8,000/.,  then  6,500/., 
which  he  declared  was  an  immense  sacrifice  !  [the  smallest 
sum  being  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the  highest  for 
which  he  offered  it  to  the  French  government  in  1830].  At 
length,  finding  he  could  not  part  with  his  MS.  on  terms 
so  absurd,  he  resolved  to  sell  it,  if  possible,  by  auction ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  27th  April,  1836,  the  Bible  was 
knocked  down  by  Mr.  Evans  for  the  sum  of  1,500/. ; 
but  for  the  proprietor  himself ,  as  there  was  not  one  real 
bidding  for  it.  This  result  having  brought  M.  de  Speyr- 
Passavant  in  some  measure  to  his  senses,  overtures  were 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  manuscript  finally  became  the  property 
of  the  nation  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  750/.” 

We  have  already  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  Bible 
and  its  history,  that  we  must  refrain  from  indulging  in 
any  reflections  on  the  circumstances  detailed  above.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  notice  of  other  manuscripts  of  an 
early  period  remarkable  for  their  illuminations.  We  will 
at  once  introduce  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Gospels,’  said  to  have 
been  the  volume  on  which  the  kings  of  England  after 
Athelstane  took  their  coronation  oaths :  this  tradition 
however  has  been  doubted,  but  the  MS.  has  always  been 
considered  of  a  date  cotemporary  with  Athelstane,  or  of 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century.  This  volume 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Cottonian  Li¬ 


brary,  Tiberius,  A.  2),  and  contains  four  drawings  of 
the  evangelists,  of  a  very  rude  character ;  each  Gospel  is 
besides  preceded  by  a  large  capital  initial  in  gold  and 
colours.  One  of  these,  the  one  commencing  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  have  introduced  at 
page  52.  The  MS.  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Turner  to 
have  been  presented  by  the  Empress  Matilda  of  Germany 
and  her  son  the  Emperor  Otho,  to  Athelstane,  by  whom 
it  was  given  to  the  church  of  Canterbury.  It  has  suffered 
from  the  fire,  which,  in  1731,  destroyed  so  many  treasures 
of  the  Cottonian  collection,  and  which  in  the  present  instance 
has  singed  and  crumpled  the  leaves,  injured  the  metals 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  drawings,  and  in  some 
degree  decomposed  the  colours.  The  tradition  above 
referred  to  is  noticed  in  the  volume  in  a  memorandum 
of  the  time  of  Richard  II. 


In  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  library  there  is  a 
Psalter  of  the  ninth  century,  for  which  the  like  honour 
has  been  claimed,  whether  justly  or  not  we  shall  not 
presume  to  decide.  This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Psalter 
extant  in  England ;  but  another  of  a  very  early  date  (of 
the  tenth  century)  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
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(Titus,  D.  27).  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  executed 
for  New  Minster,  or,  as  it  wras  afterwards  called,  Hyde 
Abbey  :  it  contains  two  small  Saxon  drawings  in  outline, 
of  a  very  delicate,  and,  for  the  time,  elegant  character. 
A  calendar  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume  thus 
records  the  death  of  one  of  the  monks  : — July  6,  Obit. 
Wulfrici  m?  pictoris,”  by  which  entry  we  may  judge  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  illuminator  was  held  by  his 
brethren.  Hyde  Abbey  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
the  MSS.  produced  within  its  walls.  Tn  the  library  at 
Stowe  there  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  containing  an 
account  of  the  foundation  and  many  matters  connected  .with 
the  progress  of  this  abbey  (where  the  MS.  was  executed) 
from  the  time  ot  Edward  the  Elder  to  Ethel  red.  .  It  alno 
contains  the  will  of  Alfred,  the  names  of  saints  interred 
in  England,  and  other  matters ;  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  volume  is  an  elegant  frontispiece  represent¬ 
ing  Canute  and  his  queen  Elfgiva,  attended  by  angels 
standing  before  an  altar,  above  which  appears  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Peter.  As  a  specimen 
of  art  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  it  must  be  considered  as  evincing  considerable 
taste  and  correctness  of  design.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  drawing  is  represented  in  the  preceding  page. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  peculiar  forms  given  to  some 
of  the  larger  initial  letters  ot  this  date,  we  have  given  one, 
in  the  previous  page,  from  an  illumination  in  a  IMS.  in 
the  Cottonian  library  (Tiberius,  C.  6).  This  is  a  Psalter 
in  Latin,  accompanied  by  a  Saxon  gloss,  written  on  vellum, 
of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  leaves.  It  is  of  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  contains  many  drawings  in  outline, 
slightly  shaded  with  blue,  green,  and  red.  The  orna¬ 
mental  borders  (part  of  one  of  which  we  have  also  copied) 
are  in  good  taste,  and  of  a  character  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  celebrated  Benedictional  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

[To  he  continued.] 


PROGRESS  OF  AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

[Concluded  from  No.  439.] 

In  1829  (31st  December),  Richard  and  John  Lander, 
having  proposed  to  the  government  to  proceed  to  Africa 
to  make  another  attempt  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  their  offer  was  accepted,  and  they  were  directed 
to  follow  its  channel  to  its  termination,  wherever  that 
might  be.  In  the  interesting  journal  of  their  travels, 
alluding  to  the  small  means  on  which  they  had  to  rely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  the  Landers 
remarked,  “  Science  was  out  of  the  question,  and  all 
depended  on  that  homely  quality  of  the  mind,  ‘  determi¬ 
nation  of  purpose.’  ”  John  Lander  accompanied  his 
brother  Richard  without  any  pecuniary  expectancy,  and 
the  two  brothers  left  England  on  the  9th  of  Jan.  1830, 
for  Cape  Coast  Castle.  After  remaining  some  time  at 
the  latter  place,  they  set  out  for  Boussa  on  the  Niger, 
which  they  reached  on  the  17th  of  June.  After  ascending 
the  river  as  far  as  Yaouri,  they  again  returned  to  Boussa, 
and  then  finally  embarked  on  the  Niger,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  sea.  After  various  expectations  their  hopes 
were  realised,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  they  found 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  greater  branch  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  the  river  being  there  called 
the  Nun,  or  the  First  Brass  River,  from  the  negro  town 
of  Brass,  which  stands  upon  its  banks  some  distance  in¬ 
land.  The  ‘  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ’ 
for  1832  contained  the  following  remarks  on  the  result  of 
the  expedition: — “Though  the  knowledge  of  Interior 
Africa  now  possessed  by  the  civilized  world  is  the  pro¬ 
gressive  acquisition  of  many  enterprising  men,  to  all  of 
wham  we  are  profoundly  indebted,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  last  great  discovery  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  place  the  outline  of  African  geography  on  a  basis 
of  certaintv,  When  to  this  is  added  the  consideration 


that  it  opens  a  maritime  communication  into  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  it  may  be  described  as  the  greatest  geogra¬ 
phical  discovery  that  has  been  made  since  that  of  New 
Holland.”  * 

It  is  estimated  that  the  course  of  the  Quorra  is  about 
2300  miles.  The  countries  watered  by  it  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  are  fertile,  and  enjoy  a  climate  said  to  be  much 
superior  to  that  of  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  We  take 
the  following  abridged  descriptions  from  the  journal  of 
John  and  Richard  Lander  : — On  the  24th  of  June,  get¬ 
ting  into  the  main  stream  of  the  Niger,  they  found  it 
flowing  “through  a  rich  and  charming  country.”  The 
channel,  from  being  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  gradually 
widened  to  rather  better  than  a  mile.  “  Beautiful,  spread¬ 
ing,  and  spiry  trees  adorned  the  country  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  like  a  park ;  corn,  nearly  ripe,  waved  over  the 
water’s  edge ;  large  open  villages  appeared  every  half 
hour  ;  and  herds  of  spotted  cattle  w'ere  observed  grazing 
and  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  shade.  The  appearance  of 
the  river,  for  several  miles,  was  no  less  enchanting  than 
its  borders :  it  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake ;  canoes  laden 
with  sheep  and  goats  were  paddled  by  women  down  its 
almost  imperceptible  current ;  swallows  and  a  variety  of 
aquatic  birds  were  sporting  over  its  glassy  surface,  which 
was  ornamented  by  a  number  of  pretty  little  islands.” 

June  25th.  The  river  gradually  widened  to  tw'o  miles, 
and  continued  so  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  “  It 
looked  very  much  like  an  artificial  canal,  the  banks  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  wall,  with  vegetation 
beyond.  In  most  places  the  water  was  extremely  shal¬ 
low,  but  in  others  it  was  deep  enough  to  float  a  frigate. 
During  the  first  two  hours  of  the  day  the  banks  were 
literally  covered  with  hamlets  and  villages ;  fine  trees, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  their  dark  foliage,  every¬ 
where  relieved  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  lively  verdure  of  the  little  hills 
and  plains,  produced  the  most  pleasing  effect.”  After¬ 
wards  the  scenery  decidedly  changed,  the  banks  consisting 
of  “  black  rugged  rocks  :  large  sand-banks  and  islands 
were  scattered  in  the  river,  which  diverted  it  into  a  variety 
of  little  channels.” 

June  27.  “A  range  of  black  rocks  running  directly 
across  the  stream,  and  the  water,  finding  only  one  narrow 
passage,  rushed  through  it  with  great  impetuosity.”  The 
canoe  wras  lifted  by  main  force  into  smoother  wrater,  and 
when  this  reef  was  passed  the  river  offered  no  similar 
impediments  to  its  navigation.  It  now  presented  a  noble 
appearance.  “Not  a  single  rock  or  sand-bank  was  any¬ 
where  perceptible ;  its  borders  resumed  their  beauty,  and 
!}  strong,  refreshing  breeze,  which  had  blown  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning,  now  gave  it  the  motion  of  a  slightly 
agitated  sea.”  This  day  they  passed  two  verdant  islands 
of  singular  beauty,  “  as  charming  as  the  fabled  gardens 
of  Hesperia.” 

August  4th.  “  At  no  great  distance  from  this  place 
(Boussa),  and  within  sight  of  it,  all  the  branches  of  the 
Niger  meet,  and  form  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  body 
of  water,  at  least  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width.”  At 

*  The  ardour  of  discovery  is  far  from  having  been  extinguished 
by  the  success  of  the  Landers.  After  the  mystery  respecting  the 
Niger  had  been  cleared  up,  Mr.  C.  Coulthurst,  an  enthusiastic 
individual  who  had  from  his  infancy  set  his  heart  oil  African 
enterprise,  left  England  intending  to  proceed  into  the  interior,  but 
unhappily,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Africa,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate.  Mr.  Coulthurst  had  been  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.  lie  practised  several  years  at  Barfca- 
does,  where  his  uncle  held  a  high  legal  appointment ;  but  he  left 
a  profession  in  which  he  had  every  prospect  of  success,  to  pursue 
the  object  of  his  earliest  aspirations.  His  friends  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  school-books,  which  contain  maps  of  Africa,  in  which 
he  had  traced  his  supposed  travels  in  the  interior.  Several  poet¬ 
ical  pieces  of  considerable  merit,  amongst  others  a  1  Soliloquy  of 
Alungo  Park,’  attested  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind.  In  1831  the 
African  Association  was  merged  into  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  members  of  which  feel  an  enlightened  interest  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  African  continent, 
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Boussa,  within  five  miles,  the  river  is  only  a  stone’s 
throw  across,  and  the  channel  is  of  proportionate  depth, 
— circumstances  which  favour  the  opinion  that  a  portion 
of  its  waters  is  conveyed  by  subterraneous  channels 
from  the  town  of  Garnicassa  to  a  few  miles  below 
Boussa. 

October  4th.  “  The  hanks  of  the  river  near  Lever  are 
high,  being,  according  to  our  estimation,  about  forty  feet 
above  the  river,  and  steep  to  the  water-side.  The  river 
itself  appeared  deep,  and  free  from  rocks  of  any 
kind;  its  direction  nearly  south.  We  ran  down  the 
stream  very  pleasantly  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  the 
Niger,  during  the  whole  distance,  rolling  grandly  along 
— a  noble  river,  neither  obstructed  by  islands  nor  deformed 
with  rocks  and  stones.  Its  width  varied  from  one  to 
three  miles.  Both  banks  of  the  river  were  overhung 
with  large  shady  trees.”  The  country  seen  from  the 
river  appeared  open  and  well  cultivated,  and  thickly 
inhabited. 

October  5th.  “  Just  below  the  town  of  Bajiebo  the 
Niger  spreads  itself  into  two  noble  branches  of  nearly 
equal  width,  formed  by  an  island.  The  country  beyond 
the  banks  was  very  fine.”  After  passing  the  abo\e 
island,  both  banks  of  the  river  “  were  embellished  with 
mighty  trees  and  elegant  shrubs,  which  were  clad  in 
thick  and  luxuriant  foliage,  some  of  lively  green  and 
others  of  darker  hues;  and  little  birds  were  singing 
merrily  among  their  branches.  Magnificent  festoons  of 
creeping  plants,  always  green,  hung  from  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees,  and,  drooping  to  the  water’s  edge,  formed 
immense  natural  grottos,  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the 
eye.”  But  the  travellers  remark:  “Yet  with  all  its 
allurements,  there  is  something  wanting  in  an  African 
scene  to  render  it  comparable,  in  interest  and  beauty,  to 
an  English  landscape.”  They  add,  that  “  in  Africa,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  a  loneliness,  a  solemnity,  a  death-like 
silence  pervades  the  noblest  and  most  magnificent  pros¬ 
pects,  which  has  a  tendency  to  fill  the  mind  with  associa¬ 
tions  of  sadness.” 

October  16th.  The  travellers  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  landing,  but  unfortunately  every  village  was  situ¬ 
ated  “  behind  large  thick  morasses  and  shingly  bogs,” 
which  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate.  The  width  of  the  river 
seemed  to  be  two  or  three  miles  across,  and  at  other  places 
double  that  width.  The  current  was  running  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  direction  of  the 
stream  was  nearly  east.  In  the  course  of  this  day  and 
the  following  night  they  had  travelled  a  distance  little 
short  of  a  hundred  miles.  The  character  of  the  scenery 
completely  changed.  “  The  Niger,  in  many  places  and 
for  a  considerable  way,  presented  a  very  magnificent 
appearance,  and  we  believe  it  to  have  been  nearly  eight 
miles  in  width.” 

October  17th.  “The  banks  now  became  high  and 
beautifully  cultivated ;  palm-trees  grew  in  profusion,  and 
the  towns  and  villages  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  from  each  other.  We  observed  some  hundreds  of 
large  canoes,  with  a  hut  in  their  middle,  passing  along 
the  river,  some  crossing  and  re-crossing  to  the  opposite 
banks,  while  others  were  pursuing  their  course  along 
them.  They  mostly  seemed  to  contain  families  of  people ; 
for  while  the  men  were  paddling,  the  women  and  girls 
were  singing  to  a  guitar  with  their  little  delicate  voices, 
and  produced  a  very  pretty  effect.”  The  river  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  three  to  five  miles  in  width. 

October  22nd.  During  their  course  in  the  moraine;  the 
borders  of  the  river  were  generally  low  and  swampy,  but 
in  the  afternoon  both  banks  became  more  fertile,  more 
pleasing,  and  more  elevated. 

October  25th.  On  this  day  our  travellers  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Quorra  and  Tchadda,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  number.  “  At  one  a.m.  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  river  changed  to  south-south-west,  running 
between  immensely  high  hills.  At  five  o’clock  this  morning 


we  found  ourselves  nearly  opposite  a  very  considerable 
river,  entering  the  Niger  from  the  eastward  :  it  appeared  to 
be  three  or  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  on  the  bank 
we  saw  a  large  town,  one  part  of  which  faced  the  river  and 
the  other  the  Quorra.  We  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  an  arm 
of  that  river,  and  running  from  us,  and  therefore  directed 
our  course  for  it.  We  proceeded  up  it  a  short  distance, 
but  finding  the  current  against  us,  and  that  it  increased 
as  we  got  within  its  entrance,  and  our  people  being  tired, 
we  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  were  easily 
swept  back  into  the  Niger.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tchadda,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  it,  were  very  high, 
and  appeared  verdant  and  fertile.”  In  the  course  of  the 
day  they  found  the  bed  of  the  river  with  a  rocky  bot¬ 
tom,  which  caused  its  surface  to  ripple  exceedingly. 

October  26th.  They  passed  a  town  situated  close  to 
the  water’s  edge,  in  air  elevated  situation  and  on  a  fine 
greensward,  supposed  to  be  Atta,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  described  as  “  unspeakably  beautiful.”  Afterwards, 
for  thirty  miles,  not  a  town  or  village,  or  even  a  single 
hut,  was  to  be  seen.  “  The  whole  of  this  distance  our 
canoe  passed  smoothly  along  the  Niger,  and  everything 
was  silent  and  solitary  ;  no  sound  could  be  distinguished 
save  our  own  voices  and  the  plashing  of  the  paddles 
with  their  echoes  ;  the  song  of  birds  was  not  heard,  nor 
could  any  animal  whatever  be  seen ;  the  banks  seemed 
to  be  entirely  deserted,  and  the  magnificent  Niger  to  be 
slumbering  in  its  own  grandeur.” 

November  8th.  The  travellers  to-day  found  themselves 
“  on  an  immense  body  of  water,  like  a  lake,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  very  considerable  river  flowing  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  it  being  an  important  branch  of  the  Niger.  Ano¬ 
ther  branch  also  ran  from  hence  to  the  south-east,  while 
our  course  was  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  on  the  main 
body  ;  the  whole  forming,  in  fact,  three  rivers  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude.  On  Sunday,  November  14th,  to 
their  great  joy,  they  came  within  the  tide-way  of  the 
river.  Their  progress  was  a  good  deal  interrupted  by 
sand-banks.  On  the  15th  they  landed,  and  while  at 
breakfast  on  shore  the  tide  ebbed  and  left  their  canoes 
lying  in  the  mud  ;  and  on  the  18th  they  reached  the  sea, 
and  went  on  board  an  English  brig  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  As  they  approached  the  sea  the  banks  were  so 
much  overflown  that  the  trees  appeared  to  be  growing 
out  of  the  water.  On  the  9tli  of  June,  1831,  the  two 
brothers  reached  England  with  the  intelligence  of  their 
discovery. 

In  1832  some  spirited  merchants  of  Liverpool  fitted 
out  two  steam-vessels  and  a  transport  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  the  ascent  of  the  Quorra  to  Sackatoo  or  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  to  carry  on  a  trade  during  their  voyage.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  expedition  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
wreck  of  one  of  the  steam-boats.  Yet  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Niger  having  been  opened  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Landers,  the  period  probably  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  hitherto  neglected  portion  of 
the  globe  may  become  an  extensive  field  for  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  Mr.  Laird,  a  recent  traveller 
in  Africa,  says  : — “  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  alone,  if 
cleared  and  cultivated,  would  support  a  population,  in 
proportion  to  its  area,  far  exceeding  anything  known  in 
Europe.  Its  square  surface  is  equal  to  the  wrhole  of 
Ireland ;  it  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  navigable 
branches  of  the  parent  stream,  forming  so  many  natural 
channels  for  communication :  it  is  altogether  composed 
of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  which  now  teems  with  a  rank 
luxurious  vegetation,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  the 
palm-tree,  besides  teak -wood,  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany, 
and  dye-woods;  the  sugar-cane  grows  wild  in  the  bush, 
and  the  palm-nut  rots  upon  the  ground  unheeded  and 
neglected.  The  population  of  this  Delta,  I  should  con¬ 
sider,  does  not  exceed  half  a  million.” 

Mr.  Porter’s  ‘  Progress  of  the  Nation  ’  (vol.  ii.,  chap,  ix.) 
contains  the  following  estimate  of  the  present  extent  of 
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our  trade  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa :  “  The 

value  of  our  exports  to  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  ot 
Africa  averaged,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1S3G, 
the  sum  of  341,091/.  per  annum.  More  than  one-half 
of  this  amount  was  taken  by  the  British  settlements  on 
the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Accrah, 
leaving  little  more  than  150,000/.  for  the  remaining  parts 
of  the° country,  embracing  between  the  river  Gambia  and 
Angola  nearly  4000  miles  of  coast,  and  containing,  upon 
a  moderate  estimate,  30,000,000  of  inhabitants.  These 
people  must  not  be  considered,  as  regards  commercial 
objects,  in  the  same  light  as  those  who  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  civilization ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
thirty  years  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  which  the 
trade  with  the  negro  population  might  be  made  to  assume. 
In  1808  the  whole  quantity  of  palm  oil  imported  did  not 
exceed  200  tons;  in  1836  it  amounted  to  13,850  tons. 
Twenty  years  ago  African  timber  was  unknown  to  us, 
and  now  our  usual  importations  amount  to  15,000  loads.” 
The  greatest  impediment  to  the  extension  of  our  trade 
with  Africa  is  the  slave-trade.  Mr.  Porter  says  : — “The 
legitimate  trade  of  our  vessels  when  on  the  African  coast 
is  continually  impeded  by  the  appearance  of  slave-traders, 
on  the  arrival  of  which  the  natives  quit  all  other  occupa¬ 
tions  and  proceed  on  marauding  expeditions,  to  seize  the 
members  of  some  neighbouring  tribe,  and  to  sell  them  as 
slaves.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  poor  creatures 
is  collected  to  crowd  the  vessel  of  the  slave-trader,  all 
other  occupations  are  stopped ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the 
loss  of  time  and  consequent  expense  thus  occasioned  that 
are  to  be  deplored,  but  the  great  waste  of  life  among  the 
crews  of  the  English  traders  while  uselessly  detained  upon 
an  unhealthy  coast.  Everywhere  are  to  be  seen  the 
hateful  effects  of  this  traffic,  producing  desolation  where 
nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  gifts.”  The  recent  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  legitimate  trade  under  these  circumstances 
is  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  ex¬ 
ertions  which  the  British  government  is  now  making  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  if  successful,  which  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be,  would  tend  more  than  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  hasten  the  civilization  of  Africa.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  cotton,  the  market  for  which  is  always  extending, 
would,  it  is  conceived,  be  better  adapted  to  African  in¬ 
dustry  than  any  other  employment,  and  the  Delta  of  the 
Niger  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  plant. 


Cultivation  of  Vocal  Music. — Whatever  tends  to  refine, 
to  civilize,  to  exalt  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  is  not 
merely  ornamental,  but  useful.  This  is  the  character  and 
purpose  of  all  the  arts,  whether  painting,  sculpture,  poetry, 
or  music.  Rising  above  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sensible 
and  material,  they  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  and  the  spiritual,  and  know  no  bound  or  limit  for  the 
sphere  of  their  exertions.  Every  power  and  every  faculty 
with  which  man  is  endued  was  given  to  be  improved  and 
enjoyed.  There  is  the  same  mutual  adaptation  between 
knowledge  and  the  human  mind  as  there  is  between  light 
and  the  eye,  sound  and  the  ear,  seed  and  the  earth.  When 
the  Almighty  on  the  one  hand  so  constituted  the  seed  that 
when  deposited  in  the  earth  it  germinates  and  grows  and 
produces  fruit,  and  when  on  the  other  he  so  constituted  the 
human  body  that  the  fruit  nourishes  and  sustains  it,  he 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  commanded  man  to  cultivate 
the  earth  and  to  reap  its  fruits.  In  like  manner,  when  he 
endued  the  human  voice  with  sweetness,  compass,  flexibility, 
and  power,  and  made  it  capable  of  giving  expression  to  every 
emotion  of  the  heart — when  he  bestowed  on  the  ear  the 
power  of  the  nicest  discrimination,  and  rendered  it  one  of 
the  channels  through  which  pleasure  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind ;  when  he  also  established  those  laws  which  control 


and  regulate  the  production,  diffusion,  and  combination  of 
sound,  rendering  each  beneficent  provision  tributary  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  other,  and  uniting  all  in  beauteous 
harmony;  can  we  doubt  that  these  gifts  were  dispensed 
with  a  view  to  their  enjoyment,  or  that  by  cultivating  the 
powers  thus  bestowed  we  are  not  only  best  consulting  our 
own  happiness,  but  rendering  to  their  Giver  the  acceptable 
tribute  of  obedience  ? — Taylor's  Gresham  Lectures. 


Description  of  Cabool. — Cabool  is  a  most  bustling  and 
populous  city.  Such  is  the  noise  in  the  afternoon,  that  in 
the  streets  one  cannot  make  an  attendant  hear.  The  great 
bazaar,  or  “  Chouchut,”  is  an  elegant  arcade,  nearly  six 
hundred  feet  long,  and  about  thirty  broad :  it  is  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  Its  roof  is  painted;  and  over  the 
shops  are  the  houses  of  some  of  the  citizens.  The  plan  is 
judicious;  but  it  has  been  left  unfinished ;  and  the  foun¬ 
tains  and  cisterns,  that  formed  a  part  of  it,  lie  neglected. 
Still  there  are  few  such  bazaars  in  the  East ;  and  one 
wonders  at  the  silks,  cloths,  and  goods  which  are  arrayed 
under  its  piazzas.  In  the  evening  it  presents  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  sight :  each  shop  is  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  suspended 
in  front,  which  gives  the  city  an  appearance  of  being  illumi¬ 
nated.  The  number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  dried  fruit  is 
remarkable,  and  their  arrangement  tasteful.  In  May,  one 
may  purchase  the  grapes,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  and  even 
the  melons,  of  the  bygone  season, — then  ten  months  old. 
There  are  poulterers’  shops,  at  which  snipes,  ducks,  part¬ 
ridges,  and  plovers,  with  other  game,  may  be  purchased. 
The  shops  of  the  shoemakers  and  hardware  retailers  are 
also  arranged  with  singular  neatness.  Every  trade  has  its 
separate  bazaar,  and  all  of  them  seem  busy.  There  are 
booksellers  and  venders  of  paper,  much  of  which  is  Russian, 
and  of  a  blue  colour.  The  month  of  May  is  the  season  of 
the  “  falodeh,”  which  is  a  white  jelly  strained  from  wheat, 
and  drunk  with  sherbet  and  snow.  The  people  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  the  shopkeepers  in  all  parts  of  the  town  seem 
constantly  at  work  with  their  customers.  A  pillar  of  snow 
stands  on  one  side  of  them,  and  a  fountain  plays  near  it, 
which  gives  these  places  a  cool  and  clean  appearance. 
Around  the  bakers’  shops  crowds  of  people  may  be  seen 
waiting  for  their  bread.  I  observed  that  they  baked  it  by 
plastering  it  to  the  sides  of  the  oven.  Cabool  is  famed  for 
its  kabobs,  or  cooked  meats,  which  are  in  great  request : 
few  cook  at  home.  “  Rhuwash”  was  the  dainty  of  the  May 
season  in  Cabool.  It  is  merely  blanched  rhubarb,  which  is 
reared  under  a  careful  protection  from  the  sun,  and  grows 
up  rankly  under  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  flavour 
is  delicious.  “  Shabasli  rhuwash!  Bravo  rhuwash !”  is  the 
cry  in  the  streets ;  and  every  one  buys  it.  In  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  city  there  are  story-tellers  amusing 
the  idlers,  or  dervises  proclaiming  the  glories  and  deeds  of 
the  prophets.  If  a  baker  makes  his  appearance  before 
these  worthies,  they  demand  a  cake  in  the  name  of  some 
prophet;  and,  to  judge  by  the  number  who  follow  their 
occupation,  it  must  be  a  profitable  one.  There  are  no 
wheeled  carriages  in  Cabool :  the  streets  are  not  very  nar¬ 
row;  they  are  kept  in  a  good  state  during  dry  weather,  and 
are  intersected  by  small  covered  aqueducts  of  clean  water, 
which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  people.  We  passed 
along  them  without  observation,  and  even  without  an 
attendant.  To  me  the  appearance  of  the  people  was  more 
novel  than  the  bazaars.  They  sauntered  about,  dressed  in 
sheep-skin  cloaks,  and  seemed  huge  from  the  quantity  of 
clothes  they  wore.  All  the  children  have  chubby  red 
cheeks,  which  I  at  first  took  for  an  artificial  colour,  till  I 
found  it  to  be  the  gay  bloom  of  youth.  The  older  people 
seem  to  lose  it.  Cabool  is  a  compactly-built  city,  but  its 
houses  have  no  pretension  to  elegance.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  and  few  of  them  are 
more  than  two  stories  high.  It  is  thickly  peopled,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand  souls.  The  river  of 
Cabool  passes  through  the  city ;  and  tradition  says  it  has 
three  times  carried  it  away,  or  inundated  it.  In  rain  there 
is  not  a  dirtier  place  than  Cabool. — Burnes's  Travels  in 
the  Bokhara. 
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KNOWLE. 


[Knowle  House  and  Park,  Kent.] 


The  ancient  manor-house  "of  Knowle  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  park,  near  the  pleasant  town  of  Sevenoaks,  in 
Kent,  and  is  deeply  interesting  not  only  from  its  antiquity 
and  the  air  of  primitive  grandeur  that  reigns  throughout 
the  domain,  but  from  the  memories  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  found  a  home  beneath  its  roof,  and  from 
its  possession  of  so  many  of  those  great  creations  of  the 
pencil  which  are  a  wonder  and  a  delight  to  all  ages. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  earliest  part  of  the 
mansion  is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  Bald¬ 
win  de  Bethun  possessed  the  manor,  and  from  him  it 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Mareschals,  earls 
of  Pembroke,  and  the  Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  Otho  de  Grandison  was  its  lord, 
and  by  his  successors  it  was  conveyed  to  Geoffrey  de  Say, 
“  admiral  of  all  the  king’s  fleets.”  Ralph  Leghe  appears 
to  have  been  its  next  owner,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to  James  Fienes,  who  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  its  former  possessors  the  Says.  Fie 
Vol.  VIII. 


was  a  soldier  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
with  France  under  Henry  V.,  and  was  by  Henry  VI. 
summoned  to  parliament  as  Baron  Say  and  Se  le. 
Honours  came  thick  upon  him  :  he  was  successively 
appointed  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  chamberlain,  and  ultimately  treasurer,  of  Eng¬ 
land.  These  dignities  wrere  dearly  purchased  by  the 
ill-will  and  hatred  of  the  people.  When  the  rebellion, 
headed  by  Jack  Cade,  broke  out,  foremost  among  the 
nobles  most  obnoxious  to  the  rebels  was  their  own 
countryman  Lord  Say.  Fie  was  accordingly  committed 
to  the  Tower,  probably  for  the  double  purpose  of  ensuring 
his  safety,  and  gratifying,  by  the  appearance  of  the  king’s 
disapprobation,  those  who  were  clamouring  for  his  blood. 
He  was  however  taken  from  thence  by  Cade,  and  after  a 
kind  of  trial  in  the  Guildhall,  his  head  was  struck  oft. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  scene  in  Shakspere’s 
Henry  VI.  illustrative  of  this  tragedy,  and  the  touching 
yet  dignified  defence  of  the  doomed  nobleman.  Under 
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other  circumstances,  the  reasons  given  by  Cade  for  his 
savage  determination  would  be  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
He  says  to  Lord  Say,  “  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  cor¬ 
rupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar- 
school  ;  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
hooks  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused 
'printed  to  be  used  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown 
and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill !  ”  But  a  little 
time  before,  Cade  had  defeated  the  king’s  troops,  and  put 
their  leaders  to  the  sword,  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Knowle,  Lord  Say’s  mansion. 

In  the  civil  wars  the  next  Lord  Say  was  compelled  to 
sell  Knowle  to  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  In  the  sale  was  included  all  the“tymbre,  wood, 
ledde,  stone,  and  breke  ”  then  lying  in  a  quarry  at  Seale, 
intended  probably  by  Lord  Say  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
mansion ;  and  to  which  purpose  the  materials  would 
doubtless  be  applied  by  the  archbishop,  avIio,  says  Hasted, 
in  his  ‘  History  of  Kent,’  rebuilt  the  manor-house,  en¬ 
closed  a  park  round  it,  and  left  it  (a  magnificent  bequest) 
to  his  successors  in  the  see.  By  two  of  these,  Morton 
and  William  of  Wareham,  the  structure  was  enlarged  and 
beautified.  Kings  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  each  visited 
Knowle  during  this  period.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter, 
Cranmer  gave  up  Knowle  to  the  rapacious  monarch.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  granted 
to  the  protector  Somerset,  and,  after  his  execution,  to  one 
no  less  unfortunate,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
relative  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  By  Queen  Mary  it  was 
granted  to  Cardinal  Pole,  “  to  hold  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  life,  and  one  year  after,  as  he  should  by  his  last 
Avill  determine.”  The  cardinal  dying  (on  the  same  day 
as  his  royal  mistress)  intestate,  Knowle  again  became 
the  property  of  the  croAvn,  and  Avas  granted  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  favourite  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  By  him  it  Avas 
surrendered  back,  in  a  few  years,  to  the  donor,  though 
not  before  he  had  granted  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Knowle  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family  to  which  it  has  ever  since  belonged, 
the  Sackvilles,  to  one  of  Avhom,  Thomas  Saclcville,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet  and  statesman,  the  reversion  had  been 
previously  granted.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  regular 
tragedy  in  our  language,  ‘  Gorboduc,’  which  Avas  exhibited 
by  the  students  of  the  Temple  he  then  belonged  to,  as 
one  of  their  Christmas  entertainments.  It  Avas  again 
exhibited  in  1561,  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  Avas  also 
the  author  of  tAvo  poetical  pieces  in  the  ‘  Mirror  for  Ma¬ 
gistrates,’  of  Avhich  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Pictorial  History  of 
England  ’  says,  “  they  evince  a  strength  of  creative  ima¬ 
gination  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  English  Muse 
since  the  days  of  Chaucer ;  and  the  Induction  especially, 
Avhich  is  throughout  a  splendid  gallery  of  allegorical 
paintings,  entitles  Sackville  to  the  renown  of  having  had 
no  small  share  in  lighting  the  Avay  to  the  greatest  painter 
in  our  OAvn  or  any  other  poetry — the  divine  Spenser.” 
These  poems  Avere  composed  whilst  the  author  Avas  yet 
but  Thomas  Sackville,  aftenvards  to  become,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  favour,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  ultimately  the  first 
Earl  of  Dorset.  Two  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  pride 
of  Sackville’s  character,  have  been  recorded,  though  on 
no  very  certain  testimony.  He  had  spent,  principally  in 
an  embassy  to  France,  so  much  of  his  fortune  by  Avhat 
Fuller  calls  his  “  magnificent  prodigality,”  as  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  borrow  of  a  certain  city  alderman,  who  on  one 
of  Sackville’s  visits  kept  him  Availing  a  considerable  time. 
The  indignity  at  onee  reclaimed  him  from  his  expensive 
habits.  The  other  circumstance  is  in  relation  to  his  im¬ 
prisonment  in  his  OAvn  house,  by  the  queen’s  commands, 
for  nine  or  ten  months.  He  had  been  sent  into  the  Loav 
Countries  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  from  Avhence  he  Avas  recalled 
by  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  disgraced  as  Ave  have 
mentioned.  During  this  confinement,  it  is  said  he  Avould 
not  allow  his  wife  or  any  member  of  his  family  to  see 


him.  The  death  of  his  enemy  restored  him  to  Elizabeth’s 
favour,  and  on  Burleigh’s  death  he  Avas  appointed  to  the 
high  office  of  lord-treasurer. 

In  1613  a  considerable  portion  of  the  house  Avas  burnt 
down.  In  the  CommonAvealth  the  estate  and  mansion 
Avere  sequestrated  by  Cromwell,  avIio  held  a  court  here 
(it  is  said,  in  the  present  dining-parlour)  for  the  purpose. 
Our  space  Avill  only  permit  us  to  notice  another  of  the 
lords  of  Knowle — Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the 
Avit,  the  poet,  and  the  libertine  of  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  Mecmnas  of  his  time,  whom  Dryden  and 
Butler,  Wycherley  and  Congreve  at  home,  and  St.  Evre- 
mond  and  La  Fontaine  abroad,  alike  praised  for  his  taste 
and  judgment,  his  elegance  and  his  generosity.  The 
latter  quality,  we  fear,  had  undue  Aveight  with  at  least 
one,  the  greatest  of  his  admirers,  Avhen  AAre  consider  the 
apparent  delicacy  but  real  grossness  of  the  compliment 
paid  to  him  by  Dryden,  who,  having  undertaken  to  pro¬ 
duce  authors  of  our  OAvn  country  superior  to  those  of 
antiquity,  observed,  “I  Avould  instance  your  lordship  in 
satire,  and  Shakspere  in  tragedy !  ”  We  have  some¬ 
where  read  a  pleasanter  anecdote  of  the  same  parties. 
The  company  they  Avere  in,  disputing  as  to  Avhich  could 
Avrite  the  best  impromptu,  agreed  each  to  try,  and  chose 
Dryden  as  the  judge.  All  but  the  Earl  of  Dorset  seemed 
to  take  great  pains ;  he  carelessly  scraAvled  a  feAv  words, 
and  threw  the  paper  upon  the  table.  The  effusions  being 
examined,  Dryden  observed  he  thought  the  company 
Avould  unanimously  agree  Avith  him  that  nothing  could 
surpass  the  earl’s,  Avhich  he  begged  to  read  :  “  I  promise 
to  pay  Mr.  John  Dryden,  or  order,  five  hundred  pounds, 
on  demand.  Dorset.” 

Of  the  magnificent  state  kept  up  in  the  good  old  days 
of  Knowle,  Ave  may  have  some  conception  from  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  household  and  family  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Dorset,  about  1620,  given  in  Bridgman’s  account  of  the 
mansion.  From  this  it  appears  that  for  a  considerable 
period  there  sat  at  the  lord’s  table  eight  persons ;  at  the 
parlour-table  twenty-one,  including  ladies  in  waiting, 
chaplain,  secretary,  pages,  &c. ;  at  the  clerks’  table  in 
the  hall  twenty,  consisting  principally  of  the  heads  of 
the  different  domestic  departments  ;  at  the  nursery-table 
four ;  at  the  long  table  in  the  hall  forty-eight  inferior 
servants  ;  at  the  laundry-table  tAvelve,  and  in  the  scullery 
six. 

The  house  stands  in  a  park  distinguished  for  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  turf,  and  the  stately  grandeur  of  its  oaks,  its 
beeches,  and  its  chestnuts.  Its  extent  is  considerable, 
being  above  five,  miles  in  circumference.  The  plantations 
arc  dispersed  in  broad  and  spacious  masses.  Deer  noted 
for  their  fine  flavour  dart  nimbly  and  shyly  to  and  fro. 
The  surface,  here  smooth  and  level,  there  broken  and 
undulating,  is  everyAvhere  beautiful ;  and  the  eye,  charmed 
Avith  the  green  luxuriance  around,  almost  forgets  to  look 
for  the  greater  attraction  that  brought  it  hither.  But 
soon  the  mansion  breaks  upon  the  vic-Av  •  avc  think  (and 
step  eagerly  along  the  Avhile)  of  its  age  and  its  pictures, 
of  the  Says,  the  Cranmers,  and  the  Sackvilles.  The 
front  is  hoav  before  us.  Tavo  lofty  embattled  towers 
guard  the  gate  of  entrance  in  the  middle,  and  on  either 
side  arc  spacious  Avings  pierced  Avith  three  stories  of  win¬ 
dows.  The  parts  are  plain,  but  the  Avhole  is  imposing ; 
and  this  character  generally  pervades  the  mansion.  The. 
principal  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  two  fronts  Avith  their 
embattled  gatevvays,  are  in  the  form  of  a  large  quadrangle, 
Avith  a  smaller  one  behind,  relieved  in  the  mass  by  nume¬ 
rous  square  towers,  the  architecture  being  chiefly  in  the 
castellated  style.  In  the  quadrangle  are  casts  from  the 
Gladiator  and  the  Venus.  The  lofty  and  extensive  Gothic 
hall,  with  its  characteristic-looking  table  fitted  for  the 
playing  the  old  English  game  of  shuttle-board,  its  richly 
carved  screen,  its  raised  dais,  and  its  stained  glass,  at 
once  makes  us  centuries  older  :  we  not  only  think  of,  but 
feel  with,  the  past.  The  loneliness  seems  suddenly  to  be 
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broken,  the  bustle  of  countless  attendants  going  in  and 
out  begins,  the  tables  groan  with  the  profusion  of  the 
feast,  bright  jewels  and  still  brighter  eyes  begin  to  sparkle, 
gorgeous  vestments  and  sacerdotal  robes  mingle  together, 
the  solemn  strains  of  music  peal  forth — it  is  some  high 
festival !  Alas  !  of  our  imagination  only,  as  we  are  soon 
convinced  by  the  gentle  hint  of  the  domestic  at  our  elbow, 
which  we  obey,  and  move  forwards.  The  noble  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  hall  maybe  conceived  when  wre  state  its  size: 
it  is  nearly  seventy-five  feet  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and 
twenty-seven  high.  A  statue,  said  to  be  (we  conceive 
wrongly)  of  Demosthenes,  now  claims  our  attention  :  it  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  calm  but  earnest  philosopher, 
than  the  excited  and  exciting  orator.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  perfect  works  of  antiquity  we  possess ;  its 
simple  truthfulness  of  expression  delights  us,  and  con¬ 
vinces  us  we  ought  to  be  delighted.  There  are  here 
pictures  by  Rubens,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders,  and  several 
family  portraits.  The  Triumph  of  Silenus  is  one  of 
Rubens’  most  powerful  works :  the  face  of  Silenus  so 
richly  inebriate,  almost  ready  you  could  fancy  to  burst 
with  the  purple  wine,  the  satyr  leering  over  Silenus’ 
shoulder,  and  the  general  vigour  of  the  piece, — make  this 
painting  alone  worthy  a  visit  to  Knowle.  The  rude  fres¬ 
coes  that  decorate  the  staircase  are  evidently  genuine 
restorations,  and  speak  much  for  the  directing  taste.  In 
the  Brown  Gallery  there  is  a  collection  of  portraits,  the 
extent  of  which  alone  entitles  it  to  be  considered  most 
interesting  and  valuable.  There  is  scarcely  a  celebrated 
person  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  whose  picture 
may  not  be  found  included.  Unfortunately  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  many  of  the  portraits  is  questionable ;  as  works 
of  art,  also,  they  do  not  possess  any  high  merit,  most  of 
them  being  considered  as  indifferent  imitations  of  the 
style  of  Holbein.  In  a  dressing-room  there  are  a  Venus 
by  Titian,  a  Salutation  by  Rembrandt,  a  Satyr  and  Venus 
by  Correggio,  and  a  Landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa.  The 
billiard-room  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
by,  by  Vandyck,  and  copies  of  Titian’s  wonderful  pieces, 
the  Diana  and  Calisto,  and  the  Diana  and  Actseon. 
There  are  here  also  a  Masquerade  Scene  by  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese,  a  St.  Peter  by  Rembrandt,  and  a'  landscape  by 
Poussin.  The  window  is  embellished  with  the  picture  of 
a  man  on  horseback,  with  an  inscription  to  the  founder 
of  the  Sackville  family,  who  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  Venetian  bed-room  (so  called  from 
a  Venetian  ambassador,  Nicolo  Molino,  having  slept  in 
it)  is  a  glorious  sketch,  by  Rubens,  of  Meleager  and  the 
Boar;  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Abingdon,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds; 
and  the  Death  of  Cleopatra,  by  Domenichino.  The  ball¬ 
room  contains  portraits,  among  many  others,  of  Edward,  the 
fourth  earl  of  Dorset,  and  of  Ann,  the  third  countess.  The 
former  killed  Lord  Bruce  in  a  duel,  in  1613,  which  was 
fought  under  circumstances  of  the  most  savagely  ferocious 
nature ;  there  being,  for  instance,  no  seconds,  lest  their 
interference  might  restrain  the  principals  from  the  full 
and  bloody  consummation  they  meditated.  The  latter 
we  notice  as  the  writer  of  the  following  characteristic  note 
to  Charles  the  Second’s  secretary  of  state,  in  answer  to  a 
recommendation  from  him  of  a  person  to  sit  for  her 
borough  of  Appleby : — “  I  have  been  bullied  by  an 
usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not 
be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.  Your  man  sha’nt  stand. 
Ann, — Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery.”  In  the 
drawing-room  is  a  portrait  of  a  Chinese  youth,  who  came 
to  England  to  be  educated,  and  was  placed  at  the  school 
of  Sevenoaks.  Some  more  great  works  adorn  with  their 
imperishable  beauty  the  walls  of  this  apartment :  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Titian  ;  the  same  subject,  by  Paul  Veronese ; 
a  Post-house,  by  Wouverman ;  the  Rape  of  the  Wife  of 
Hercules,  by  Annibal  Caracci ;  a  head  of  Raphael,  and  a 
Sibyl  by  Domenichino,  &c.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
such  subjects  by  such  painters  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
lover  of  art  that  there  must  be  much  to  delight  him  at 


Knowle.  In  the  dining  or  poet’s  parlour  are  portraits  of 
almost  every  distinguished  poet  of  our  country,  a  series 
that  alike  interests  our  national  pride  and  our  individual 
love  and  admiration.  But  we  must  pass  on  more  rapidly, 
merely  noticing  in  our  way  the  chapel-room,  with  its 
carved  work  of  our  Saviour  bearing  the  cross,  said  to  be 
of  one  piece,  and  to  have  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots ;  the  organ-room,  containing,  as  we  are  informed, 
the  first  organ  ever  made  (its  very  primitive  construction 
certainly  does  not  contradict  the  statement),  being  a  large 
box  with  rude  finger-keys  on  the  top,  outside  ;  the  great 
Cartoon  gallery,  containing  a  set  of  copies  of  the  immortal 
Cartoons  of  Raphael ;  and  lastly,  the  king’s  bed-room, 
in  which  is  the  gorgeous  bed  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
said  to  have  cost  8000^.,  and  made  for  King  James 
to  rest  in  one  night  only.  An  act  of  magnificent 
loyalty  !  but  one  which,  if  it  were  to  be  taken  by  our 
nobles  as  a  precedent,  would  doubtless  make  them  wish 
king’s  visits,  like  angels’,  to  be  “  few  and  far  between.” 
In  a  colonnade  there  are  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  :  a 
fountain  nymph  asleep,  from  Roma  Vecchia,  and  a  head 
of  Antinous,  from  Hadrian’s  villa,  &c. 

Quitting  the  mansion,  we  once  more  feel  the  fresh 
bracing  air  of  the  park  playing  about  our  brow.  Sight¬ 
seeing,  however  worthy  the  objects,  necessarily  fatigues 
the  mind  by  the  continual  calls  made  upon  its  admiration. 
Therefore  well  pleased  do  we  stroll  along  one  of  the  verdur¬ 
ous  paths,  careless  which  we  choose,  in  the  certainty  of  find¬ 
ing  all  delightful.  And  what  a  scene  presently  breaks 
upon  us  !  We  are  on  the  rising  ground  that  skirts  a  gentle 
valley  ;  the  green  murmuring  forest  is  behindhand  above, 
whilst  before — woods  and  heaths,  towns  and  villages, 
churches  and  mansions,  stretch  away  toward  the  distant 
hills  of  Hampshire;  but  above  all,  reposing  on  a  gentle 
swell  of  the  ground,  making  the  eye  gleam  with  pleasure 
but  to  see  it,  and  the  heart  reverentially  glad  but  to  hear 
its  name,  is  Penshurst,  the  home  of  the  Sydneys ;  fan- 
enough,  as  we  now  see  it,  to  have  inspired  the  A  rcadia  of 
the  poet,  and  solemn  enough,  in  its  gloomier  hours,  to 
have  cherished  the  noble  daring,  the  firm  resolve,  and 
the  unflinching  fortitude  of  the  patriot. 


The  Shepherds  of  Mont  Perdu.— There  are  places  in 
Mont  Perdu,  and  even  near  its  base,  that  afford  good  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep.  They  are  in  very  high  regions,  and  appear 
the  more  striking  from  the  desolation  in  other  parts  of  the 
district.  Hither  a  few  shepherds  repair  during  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year.  They  are  particularly  careful  of 
their  flocks,  whose  docility  is  remarkable.  Not  less  so 
is  the  good  understanding  subsisting  between  the  sheep 
and  the  dogs.  The  celerity  with  which  the  shepherds  of 
the  Pyrenees  draw  their  scattered  (locks  around  them  is 
not  more  astonishing  than  the  process  by  which  they  effect 
it  is  simple  and  beautiful.  If  they  are  at  no  great  distance 
from  him,  he  whistles  upon  them,  and  they  leave  off  feed¬ 
ing  and  obey  the  call ;  if  they  are  afar  off,  and  scattered, 
he  utters  a  shrill  cry,  and  instantly  the  flock  are  seen 
leaping  down  the  rocks,  and  scampering  towards  him. 
Having  waited  until  they  have  mustered  round  him,  the 
shepherd  then  sets  off  on  his  return  to  his  cabin  or  resting- 
place,  his  flock  following  behind  like  so  many  well- trained 
hounds.  Their  fine-looking  dogs,  a  couple  of  which  are 
generally  attached  to  each  flock,  have  nobler  duties  to  per¬ 
form  than  that  of  chasing  the  Hock  together  and  biting  the 
legs  of  stragglers :  they  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
wolves  and  bears,  against  whose  approach  they  are  continu 
ally  on  the  watch,  and  to  whom  they  at  once  offer  battle. 
So  well  aware  are  the  sheep  of  the  fatherly  care  of  these 
dogs,  and  that  they  themselves  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  that  they  crowd  around  them,  as  if  they  really  sought 
their  protection ;  and  dogs  and  sheep  may  be  seen  resting 
together,  or  trotting  after  the  shepherd  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony. — Murray's  Summer  in  the  Pyrenees . 
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COMMERCIAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  FRANCE. 


[_lJorf  of  Marseilles.] 


Placed  in  (lie  centre  of  Europe,  between  42°  and  51° 
of  latitude,  France  enjoys  many  of  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantages  which  stimulate  the  activity  of  commerce.  The 
natural  productions  of  the  country  are  diversified  by 
variety  of  climate.  In  the  north,  the  soil  is  most  profita¬ 
bly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  ;  then,  proceeding 
southward,  there  is  an  extensive  breadth  of  country,  in 
which,  though  the  common  cereal  crops  still  prevail,  the 
vine  and  the.  mulberry  are  objects  of  culture  ;  and  next 
we  find  the  maize  cultivated  in  addition  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  already  mentioned ;  lastly,  in  the  southern  depart¬ 
ments,  the  olive  and  the  almond  flourish  along  with  the 
vine  and  mulberry  and  Indian  corn,  and  although  two 
harvests  can  be  raised  in  the  year,  the  inhabitants  depend 
for  their  supply  of  grain  upon  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  more  exclusively  adapted  for  the  production  of 
grain.  The  mutual  necessities  of  the  opposite  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  country  would  alone  suffice  to  give  life  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  there  are  no  formidable  difficulties  of  a  phy¬ 
sical  nature  to  diminish  the  activity  of  traffic  between 
the  corn-growers  and  manufacturers  of  the  north,  and 
the  producers  of  wine  and  oil  of  the  south.  The  mule¬ 
teer,  with  his  train  of  careful  and  safe- footed  animals,  is 
not,  as  in  Spain,  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse. 
The  roads  are  certainly  not  good  ;  but  no  direct  toll  is 
levied  upon  carriages  or  animals  which  travel  upon  them. 
A  glance  at  the  land  and  water  communications  which 
France  possesses  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  facilities 


which  they  are  capable  of  affording  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country. 

There  are  630  roads  of  the  first  class,  called  “  Routes 
Roy  ales,”  of  which  only  15,000  miles  out  of  21,500  miles, 
their  total  length,  are  in  a  state  of  repair.  They  are  from 
43  to  65  feet  wide,  and  the  crown  of  the  road  is  pitched 
on  nearly  3000  miles  of  these  roads.  One  of  the  causes 
of  their  imperfect  condition  arises  from  the  cumbersome 
system  under  which  they  are  managed.  The  “  Routes 
Departementales,”  or  second  class  of  roads,  are  1381  in 
number,  and  their  total  length  is  22,733  miles.  They 
are  kept  in  repair  by  the  department,  and  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  wretched  state.  These  two  classes  of  roads 
resemble  our  mail-coach  and  cross  roads.  The  parish 
roads,  or  “  Routes  Yicinales,”  are  468,527  in  number  ; 
total  length  479,464  miles ;  average  length  of  each  about 
one  mile.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  de¬ 
volves  upon  each  parish  :  they  resemble  the  lanes  and 
bye-roads  of  England.  Thus  the  length  of  the  above 
three  classes  of  roads  is  523,646  miles.  Add  to  this  5130 
miles,  being  the  length  of  133  navigable  rivers,  aird 
2290  miles  for  the  canals,  and  we  have  7420  miles  as 
the  length  of  the  inland  water  communication  of  France. 

France,  exclusive  of  Corsica,  comprises  an  area  of 
200,925  square  miles,  while  the  area  of  England  is 
50,3S7,  or  with  Wales  57,812.  Thus  France  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  four  times  larger  than  England.  In  1829  it 
was  ascertained  that  we  Fad  18,244  miles  of  turnpike 
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roads  in  England ;  and  the  state  of  our  roads  is  well 
known  to  be  unrivalled  for  their  smoothness  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  hills,  every  effort  having  been  made  to  cut 
through  them  and  to  fill  up  depressions,  so  as  to  attain 
nearly  a  perfect  level.  In  1819  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  estimated  the  length  of  the  other 
roads  (cross-roads,  we  presume)  at  95,000,  making  with 
the  turnpike  roads  113,244  miles.  For  the  purpose  of 
inland  navigation  we  have  canals  whose  aggregate  length 
is  2200  miles,  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  united  length 
of  1800  miles,  being  together  more  than  4000  miles.  It 
is  perhaps  scarcely  correct  to  offer  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  of  France  that  section  only  of  Great  Britain 
which  is  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  its  industrial 
activity ;  but  by  adding  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  respect  to  area  will  be  changed  from  4  to  1 
to  2±  to  1  :  the  distance  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  coast  in  Great  Britain  is  so  much  less 
than  in  France  as  to  form  a  very  important  feature  in 
estimating  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  two  countries. 
The  railway  system  has  made  no  progress  in  France,  up 
to  the  present  time,  beyond  giving  birth  to  magnificent 
projects;  while  in  England,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four 
years,  all  the  most  important  commercial  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts  will  be  closely  knit  together  by 
these  new  media  of  intercourse.  At  several  points  the 
island  will  be  crossed  from  sea  to  sea  by  a  railway. 
Thus  the  Severn  and  the  Thames  will  be  connected ;  the 
Humber  and  the  Mersey ;  and  the  Newcastle  and  Car¬ 
lisle  line  stretches  across  the  northern  part  of  England. 

France  enjoys  a  finer  river  system  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe ;  and  this  advantage  may  ac¬ 
count  for,  and  perhaps  balance,  its  want  of  railways.  The 
basins  from  which  the  waters  of  the  great  rivers  are  col¬ 
lected,  are  four  in  number,  namely :  the  basin  of  the 
Seine,  containing  17  departments;  the  Loire,  the  largest 
of  these  basins,  26  departments ;  the  Garonne,  smaller 
than  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  but  larger  than  that  of  the 
Seine  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  7,  contains  17  departments ; 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone  contains  16  departments;  and 
that  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  which  belongs  to 
France  contains  9  departments.  Each  of  these  rivers, 
with  its  tributaries,  bears  to  the  ocean  the  productions  of 
the  most  inland  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  this  natural 
system  of  internal  navigation  is  rendered  more  complete 
by  canals  which  connect  the  great  rivers,  and  pass  from 
one  basin  to  another,  forming  one  great  system  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  traffic  instead  of  a  series.  The  river  Seine  is 
470  miles  long,  and  the  length  of  its  principal  tributary, 
the  Marne,  is  268  miles.  The  Rhone  is  525  miles 
long ;  the  Safine,  its  principal  affluent,  304  miles ;  the 
Isere  and  the  Durance,  two  other  affluents,  are  respec¬ 
tively  190  and  220  miles  in  length;  the  Doubs,  a  feeder 
of  the  Saone,  is  250  miles  long.  These  rivers,  being  so 
near  the  Alps,  are  rapid  in  their  course,  and  their  value 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  diminished  accordingly. 
The  Garonne  is  360  miles  long ;  and  its  affluents  are  the 
Dordogne,  293  ;  the  Lot,  166  ;  and  the  Tarn,  207  miles 
in  length.  The  length  of  the  Loire  is  600  miles ;  and 
its  affluents  the  Allier,  Cher,  and  Vienne  are  respectively 
of  the  length  of  250,  215,  and  207  miles;  the  Creuse, 
an  affluent  of  the  Vienne,  is  166  miles  long. 

The  Loire  and  the  Rhone  are  connected  by  the  Canal 
of  the  Centre,  73  miles  long.  The  Seine  and  Loire,  in 
their  upper  course,  are  united  by  the  canals  of  Briare 
and  Loing,  each  about  34  miles  long ;  and  lower  down 
the  channel  of  the  latter  river,  by  the  canal  of  Orleans, 
a  branch  of  the  canal  of  Loing,  45  miles  long.  The 
Yonne,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  is  connected  with  the  Saone 
and  the  Rhone  by  the  canal  of  Bourgogne ;  and  by  an 
extension  of  this  line,  the  union  of  the  Seine  with  the 
Rhine  is  effected.  The  Yonne  is  also  connected  with  the 
Loire  by  the  canal  of  Nivernois.  The  Rhone  and  the 
Rhine  are  connected  by  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal. 


Thus  a  noble  river  system  is  extended  by  artificial  means 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  In  England  it  is  said 
that  no  part  of  the  country  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
water  communication ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  present 
the  comparison  which  France  offers. 

If  we  examine  its  coast-line,  we  also  find  that  France 
is  highly  favoured  by  nature.  The  length  of  coast¬ 
line  on  the  Atlantic  is  130  leagues ;  on  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  1 50  ;  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  90  leagues.  The 
six  departments  on  the  Channel  have  an  area  of  1817 
square  leagues,  and  a  population  of  2183  to  each;  the 
area  of  the  five  departments  on  the  Atlantic  (not  includ¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  of  Gascony)  is  1715  square  leagues,  popu¬ 
lation  of  each  1500  ;  the  area  of  the  five  departments  on 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  comprises  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  (called  by  the  French  the  Gulf  of  Gascony)  is 
2012  square  leagues,  population  to  each  1013;  and  the 
four  Mediterranean  departments  have  an  area  of  1152 
square  leagues,  and  the  average  population  of  each  is 
1028.  The  area  of  the  twenty  maritime  departments  of 
France  is  6698  square  leagues,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total 
superficies  of  the  country,  while  the  total  population  of 
these  twenty  departments  is  about  10,000,000,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  population.  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  one  point  of  the  coast  to  another,  and  sinu¬ 
osities  avoided,  it  will  be  found  that  out  of  2157  miles  of 
frontier,  1188  miles  are  on  the  coast,  namely,  929  miles 
on  the  western  and  259  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the 
inland  frontier  being  only  969  miles,  of  which  100  are 
formed  by  the  Rhine.  The  facilities  of  traffic  which 
such  an  extensive  line  of  coast  affords  are  increased  in 
several  instances  by  canals.  Thus  the  canal  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  151  miles  long,  and  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  connects  the  Garonne  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  by  which  means  a  voyage  of  several  hundred 
miles  round  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  avoided. 
Owing  partly  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  canal  the 
southern  departments  are  supplied  with  colonial  produce 
at  a  cheaper  rate  from  Bordeaux  than  from  Marseilles. 
From  Brest  to  Nantes  there  is  also  a  canal,  232  miles 
long,  by  which  the  navigation  of  a  dangerous  part  of  the 
coast  is  avoided,  and  in  time  of  war  the  trade  between  these 
two  places  can  be  carried  on  without  risk  or  interruption. 

The  coast-line  of  England  and  Wales  extends  about 
1460  miles,  not  including  sinuosities,  but  reckoning  the 
latter,  the  real  coast-line  probably  exceeds  three  times  that 
amount.  In  the  ‘  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,’  the 
sea-coast  of  the  mainland  of  that  portion  of  Great  Britain 
is  stated  to  be  2500  miles.  The  coast-line  of  Ireland 
exceeds  1000  miles  if  the  bays  be  included. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  channels  in  which  the 
commerce  of  France  flows,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  facilitated  by  roads,  canals,  rivers,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  coast,  the  principal  seaports  and  places  of 
traffic  next  claim  attention.  Each  of  the  rivers  which 
drain  the  four  great  basins  of  France  has  its  seaport. 
Havre  is  the  entrepot  of  Paris  and  the  country  com¬ 
prised  within  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  The  extensive  in¬ 
land  country  commanded  by  tire  Loire  and  its  tributaries 
renders  Nantes  an  important  seaport ;  Bordeaux,  near  the 
head  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Gironde,  and  commanding,  by  the 
Garonne,  the  supply  of  many  of  the  southern  departments,  is 
also  the  great  centre  of  the  trade  in  wine  and  brandy,  which 
constitute  the  largest  articles  of  export  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  France.  Marseilles  is  admirably  situated 
for  the  trade  with  Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers,  and  it  derives  greater  advantages  from  its 
favourable  position  in  this  respect  than  from  the  access 
which  it  enjoys  with  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  by 
means  of  the  Rhone  or  other  channels  of  internal  naviga¬ 
tion. 

The  weight  and  value  of  merchandise  bonded  in  the 
principal  warehousing  ports  of  France,  during  1837,  were 
as  follows - 
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Marseilles 

Tons. 

236,000 

Value. 

£6,172,000 

Havre 

# 

126,000 

5,804,000 

Bordeaux 

48,000 

2,164,000 

Nantes 

• 

87,000 

608,000 

Total  of  the  above  and  all  1 
other  ports  .  .  ’ 

584,800 

19,172,000 

The  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Havre,  it  will  be  seen, 
received  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  bonded  in  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1837.  Of 
the  articles  warehoused,  the  largest  proportion  consists  of 
colonial  produce;  next  animal  substances,  as  hides,  wool, 
silk ;  then  vegetable  substances,  as  cotton,  flax,  and 
hemp ;  and  dyes,  particularly  indigo,  with  vegetable 
juices,  as  oils  and  gums,  constitute  the  next  largest  pro¬ 
portion. 

Taking  the  imports  of  France  at  27,000,000/.-,  we  may 
set  down  17  millions  for  raw  produce,  4  millions  for 
manufactured  products,  and  6  millions  for  unmanufac¬ 
tured  produce.  About  9  millions  of  the  importations 
from  foreign  countries  are  received  by  land  and  IS  millions 
by  sea.  The  exports  amount  to  about  30,000,000/., 
of  which  22  millions  are  shipped  at  the  coast,  and  8 
millions  are  transmitted  by  the  land  frontier.  The  weight 
of  the  cargoes  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  2,500,000 
tons,  of  which  only  960,000  tons  were  conveyed  in  French 
bottoms.  The  weight  of  merchandise  in  the  transit 
trade  in  the  same  year  was  29,689  tons,  of  the  value  of 
5,840,000/.,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  consisted  of  silk 
goods,  cotton  cloths,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  woollen  cloth, 
and  raw  cotton.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these 
goods  is  conveyed  by  land  carriage,  stage-coaches  being 
sometimes  employed  for  silks  and  other  articles  of  value. 
The  weight  of  merchandise  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
coast  to  another  amounted  to  1,746,466  tons  in  1837, 
being  one-third  less  than  the  weight  of  goods  imported 
from  or  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  number  of 
tons  of  merchandise  shipped  from  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  other  ports  on  the  same  coast  amounted  to 
1,234,000  ;  and  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  there  were 
shipped  369,000  tons,  the  proportion  being  respectively 
74  and  26  per  cent  From  Atlantic  ports  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ports  96,000  tons  were  sent ;  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  former,  95,000  tons.  The  Atlantic  ports  most 
extensively  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  are  Rouen, 
exporting  200,000  tons  of  merchandise ;  Havre,  125,477  ; 
Bordeaux,  145,000  ;  Nantes,  63,000  ;  Dunkirk,  40,000; 
Rochelle,  35,000  ;  Caen,  34,000.  Marseilles  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  Mediterranean  harbours,  having- 
exported  174,000  tons  of  merchandise;  Toulon  ranks 
next,  for  52,000  tons.  The  goods  and  merchandise 
shipped  from  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  for  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  are  destined  for  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Cette.  Those 
sent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  ports  arrive  at 
Rouen,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rochelle,  and  Caen. 
The  principal  articles  of  the  coasting  trade  are  wood, 
building  materials,  corn  and  flour,  salt,  wines,  brandies, 
coal,  iron,  resin,  and  soap.  The  commodities  supplied 
by  the  south  are  chiefly  wines,  brandies,  and  salt ;  and 
by  the  north,  corn,  flour,  seed,  oil,  and  coal. 

Marseilles,  the  great  seaport  of  France  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  was  founded  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  people  of  Phocea,  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  soon  flourished,  and  its  inhabitants  formed 
minor  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
From  its  earliest  infancy  Marseilles  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  place  of  maritime  commerce.  The  soil  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  sterile,  and  does  not  bountifully  repay 
the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  advantageous  position  of  Marseilles,  naturally  diverted 
the  energies  of  its  population  to  trade.  At  the  present 
time  a  fifth  of  the  customs’  duties  collected  in  France,  or 
nearly  1,000,000/.,  is  contributed  by  Marseilles ;  and  its 


commerce  is  increasing,  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the 
French  having  brought  the  trade  with  that  part  of  Africa 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marseillaise.  There  are  many  soap 
manufactories  and  tan-yards  at  Marseilles.  The  refin¬ 
ing  of  sugar  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The 
trade  in  perfumery  and  olive-oil  is  also  considerable. 
The  exports  of  Marseilles  consist  of  colonial  produce, 
brandy,  wine,  liqueurs,  syrups,  preserved  fruits,  capers, 
anchovies,  oil,  soap,  verdigris,  perfumery,  madder ; 
manufactured  goods,  consisting  of  light  wroollens,  silks, 
shawls,  ribands,  gloves,  hardware,  &c.  ;  and  the  chief 
articles  of  import  are  sugar,  coflee,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper, 
iron,  dye-woods,  hides  ;  and  when  the  trade  in  grain  is 
active,  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Africa.  The  harbour  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  capacious 
and  sheltered,  but  it  does  not  admit  vessels  of  the  larger 
class  ;  and  as  the  accumulation  of  refuse  from  the  shipping 
is  not  carried  away  by  tides  (the  Mediterranean  tides  being 
scarcely  perceptible)  the  port  is  frequently  offensive. 
The  form  of  the  harbour  resembles  an  elongated  horse¬ 
shoe  :  the  entrance  is  defended  by  forts  placed  oppo¬ 
site  each  other.  The  lazaretto  occupies  an  area  of  above 
278,000  square  yards,  and  is  considered  the  finest  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe. :  the  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations  are  severe,  but  a  general  revision  of  these  laws  for 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  is  likely  to  take 
place.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Marseilles  in  the  year 
1833  were  as  follows  : — 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Trade  with  foreign  countries 

1,155 

103,978 

8,533 

Do.  with  French  colonies 

129 

31,740 

1,840 

Fishing  trade 

66 

10,794 

806 

Coasting  trade 

4,091 

210,926 

19,409 

Foreign  ships  direct 

1,209 

170,190 

Do.  do.  indirect 

551 

102,152 

7,201 

629,780 

In  the  environs  of  Marseilles  there  are  some  splendid 
sea-views.  The  population  of  the  town  amounted  to 
146,000  in  1837  ;  and  it  possesses  all  the  institutions  of 
a  French  provincial  town  of  the  first  class. 


THE  VIRGINAL,  THE  HARPSICHORD,  AND 
THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

[Concluded  from  No.  440.] 

In  our  former  article  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
Clavichord,  the  Spinet,  and  the  Virginal, — all  of  which 
were  played  upon  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to  the 
modern  piano-forte,  and  were  very  similar  to  one  another 
in  construction. 

We-  now  proceed  to  a  mode  of  construction  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Harpsichord,  presented  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  upon  those  before  mentioned.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  instruments  we  have 
hitherto  described,  there  were  as  many  keys  as  strings, 
each  key  acting  upon  one  string  only.  Now  it  is  very 
plain  to  us,  that  if  two  notes  of  the  same  character  and 
pitch  be  sounded  together,  the  effect  is  more  intense  and 
brilliant  than  if  one  only  be  sounded :  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  in  a  chorus  a  number  of  voices  sing  in  unison, 
in  order  to  increase  the  effect.  The  same  remark,  of 
course,  applies  to  a  stringed  instrument ;  and  if,  by  any 
mechanism,  each  key  of  an  instrument  of  the  piano-forte 
class  could  be  made  to  act  upon  two  unison-strings  at 
once,  the  effect  produced  would  be  double  in  intensity. 

This  was  the  principle  which  distinguished  the  harp¬ 
sichord  from  its  predecessors.  There  were  twice  as  many 
strings  as  keys,  each  key  acting  on  two  strings.  The 
mode  of  vibration  was  by  a  jack  and  a  crow  or  raven 
quill,  as  in  former  instances ;  and  the  general  construc¬ 
tion  was  in  other  cases  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the 
harpsichord  was  necessarily  larger  than  the  spinet  or 
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virginal.  In  this  form  the  instrument  was  called  a 
single  harpsichord ,  and  was,  in  etfect,  a  double  spinet. 

J3ut  there  were  also  double  harpsichords ,  having  three 
sets  of  strings  and  two  sets  of  keys.  The  tuning  of  the 
three  strings  for  each  note  was  so  arranged,  that  there 
should  be  two  unisons  and  an  octave  above  them,  in 
order  to  give  a  variety  of  character  to  the  tones,  and  yet 
keep  them  in  harmony  one  with  another.  About  the 
year  1770  a  change  was  made,  by  bringing  all  three  of 
the  strings  to  a  unison.  The  reason  for  this  was,  that 
the  octave  string,  or  the  octave  stop,  as  it  was  called,  was 
liable  to  be  so  much  affected  by  the  least  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  that  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind  was  often  sufficient  to  put  it  out  of  tune. 

Besides  arming  the  tongues  of  the  jacks  with  crow  or 
raven  quills,  several  other  means  were  tried  by  which  to 
produce  a  softer  tone,  and  to  keep  the  instrument  longer 
in  tune.  Leather  and  other  elastic  substances  were  applied 
in  different  ways  ;  but  it  was  found  that  what  the  instru¬ 
ment  gained  in  sweetness  of  tone,  by  these  means,  it  lost 
in  spirit,  for  the  quills  were  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
sprightly  effect. 

The  best  harpsichords  of  the  last  century  were  made 
by  the  family  of  the  Ruckers  at  Antwerp — by  Geronimo 
at  Florence — by  Coushette,  Jabel,  Kirkman,  and  Shudi. 
But  they  were  destined  to  be  superseded  by  an  im¬ 
proved  constructio’n  of  instrument,  and  are  now  almost 
unknown. 

The  improved  construction  to  which  we  allude  was 
that  of  the  Piano-forte,  in  which  the  strings  are  struck 
with  a  hammer  instead  of  a  quill.  There  are  two  accounts 
given  of  the  invention  of  the  piano-forte,  differing  much  in 
their  particulars.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  why  both 
of  them  may  not  be  correct,  since  science  and  the  arts 
afford  abundant  instances  of  two  persons  living  in  different 
countries  making  similar  inventions  or  discoveries  about 
the  same  time,  and  unknown  to  each  other.  One  account 
is  as  follows  : — “The  piano-forte  was  invented  at  Florence 
about  1711.  The  first  that  was  brought  to  England  was 
made  by  Padre  Wood,  an  English  monk  at  Rome,  for  an 
English  friend,  Mr.  Crisp  of  Chesington.  The  tone  of 
this  instrument  was  so  superior  to  that  produced  by  quills, 
with  the  additional  power  of  producing  all  the  shades  of 
piano  and  forte  by  the  linger  (whence  the  name  of  the 
instrument),  that  though  the  touch  and  mechanism  wece 
so  imperfect  that  nothing  quick  could  be  executed  upon 
it,  yet  the  ‘  De^d  March  in  Saul  ’  and  other  solemn  and 
pathetic  strains,  when  executed  with  taste  and  feeling  by 
a  master  a  little  accustomed  to  the  touch,  excited  equal 
wonder  and  delight  in  the  hearers.  Mr.  Fulk  Greville 
purchased  this  instrument  of  Mr.  Crisp  for  100  guineas, 
and  it  remained  unique  in  this  country  for  several  years.” 

The  other  account  of  the  invention  is  as  follows : — • 
“  Christopher  Gottlieb  Schroeter  was  a  native  of  Ffohen- 
stein,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  This  ingenious  man 
was  born  in  1699,  and  having  received  a  good  musical 
education  under  Schmidt,  chapel-master  at  Dresden, 
obtained,  without  solicitation,  the  place  of  organist  in 
the  principal  church  of  Mindcn  in  1726,  and  of  Nord- 
hausen  in  1732,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in 
1782.  So  early  as  the  year  1717  he  made  that  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  harpsichord  which  brought 
it  under  the  denomination  of  the  piano-forte.  He  made 
a  model  of  his  invention,  and  presented  it  to  the  court 
of  Dresden  in  1721.  The  hammers  which  struck  the 
strings  recoiled  after  the  blow,  and  were  covered  with 
leather.  Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  G.  Silvermann,  a 
musical-instrument  maker,  began  to  make  piano-fortes 
for  sale,  from  Schroeter’s  model.”  Mr.  Capel  Lofft 
lias  raised  some  objections  to  this  account ;  but  we 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  them,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  observing  that  the  piano-forte  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  German  invention. 

Piano-fortes,  as  made  at  present,  are  of  three  different 


kinds ;  the  horizontal  grand,  the  cabinet,  and  the  square. 
In  the  first  the  player  sits  at  one  end,  and  the  front  of  the 
instrument  curves  or  inclines  backwards  from  the  end  at 
which  the  player  is  seated  towards  the  other  end.  The 
cabinet  is  short  but  elevated,  in  consequence  of  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  square  piano-forte  the  keys  are  arranged  along 
the  front,  but  nearer  to  one  end  than  the  other. 

The  cabinet  and  the  square  piano-fortes  have,  two 
strings  to  each  note  tuned  in  unison ;  but  the  grand  lias 
three,  and  it  is  principally  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  grand  piano-forte  is  employed  in  concerts,  where  a 
powerful  effect  is  required  to  be  produced.  The  ground¬ 
work  of  the  instrument  is  a  strong  frame,  to  one  end  of 
which  the  strings  are  attached  firmly,  and  at  the  other 
end  the  pegs,  round  which  the  strings  are  wound,  are 
inserted.  The  strain  upon  this  foundation  frame  is 
enormous,  since  every  individual  wire  must  be  powerfully 
stretched  before  its  required  note  can  be  produced :  a 
slight  inspection  and  trial  of  the  strings  of  a  piano-forte 
will  render  this  evident.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
when  all  the  strings  of  a  grand  piano-forte  are  properly 
tuned,  the  strain  upon  the  supporting  frame  is  not  less 
than  thirteen  thousand  pounds.  The  necessity  for  great 
strength  is  therefore  evident. 

Alt  the  strings  pass  over  two  bridges,  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ends ;  and  it  is  the  vibration  of  the 
length  of  string  between  these  bridges  that  produces  the 
tone.  It  is  customary  to  twist  little  pieces  of  cloth  about 
the  portions  of  the  strings  situated  between  each  end  and 
its  adjacent  bridge,  in  order  to  prevent  that  portion  from 
vibrating  separately.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
pieces  of  cloth  are  dispensed  with,  and,  by  the  addition 
of  two  extra  bridges,  the  side  portions  of  tne  strings  are 
allowed  to  vibrate. 

The  strings  are  usually  of  steel  wire  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  scale  down  to  the  note  A  on  the  first  space  of 
the  base,  and  all  the  notes  below  that  are  of  brass  wire. 
Some  of  the  strings  are  covered  with  fine  brass  or  copper 
wire,  wound  spirally  round,  to  increase  the  substance. 
The  original  scale  of  the  piano- forte  was  from  double  f 
in  the  bass  to  f  in  alt,  comprising  a  compass  of  5  oc¬ 
taves  ;  it  was  then  carried  three  or  four  notes  higher, 
making  the  compass  5i  octaves ;  the  base  was  then  car¬ 
ried  down  to  c  c  c,  making  six  octaves  :  and  lastly  the 
upper  notes  were  extended  as  far  as  f  in  altissimo,  by 
which  the  compass  has  been  finally  brought  to  6^-  oc¬ 
taves,  which  is,  we  believe,  the  utmost  that  has  yet  been 
produced  on  the  piano-forte ;  indeed,  the  extreme  notes 
of  this  widely- extended  scale  are  so  slightly  musical  in 
their  character,  that  it  would  answer  but  little  purpose  to 
carry  the  scale  still  further  :  we  may  well  be  content  with 
a  range  of  seventy-eight  semitones  in  one  instrument. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  piano-forte  is  the  sound¬ 
ing-board.  This  is  a  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  piece  of 
Swiss  fir,  or  of  white  American  pine,  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  extending  parallel  to  the  whole 
range  of  strings.  The  object  of  the  sounding-board  is 
to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  the 
strings.  If  nothing  but  the  air  of  the  room  communi¬ 
cated  between  the  vibrating  strings  and  the  ear,  the  air 
would  communicate  to  the  ear  so  much  only  of  the  sound 
as  it  had  received  directly  from  the  strings ;  but  if  a  thin 
elastic  surface  be  placed  near  the  strings,  it  is  set  into 
vibration  by  them,  and  in  its  turn  communicates  those 
vibrations  to  the  air  of  the  room  in  a  powerful  manner, 
by  reason  of  its  large  surface.  Such  is  the  object  which 
the  sounding-board  of  a  piano-forte  is  intended  to  serve, 
and  without  it  we  should  lose  much  of  the  power  of  the 
instrument. 

The  part  of  the  mechanism  which  strikes  the  string  is 
the  hammer,  which  serves  the  place  of  the  quill  used  in  the 
harpsichord,  &c.,  and  which  is  formed  of  leather.  This 
hammer  was  originally  attached  to  the  remote  end  of  the 
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key  ;  so  that  when  the  finger  pressed  down  the  outer 
end,  the  inner  end  sprang  up,  and  the  hammer  attached 
to  it  struck  the  string.  But  it  was  found  that  many  dis¬ 
advantages  attended  this  mode  of  striking  the  string,  and 
an  ingenious  contrivance  was  adopted  by  which  the 
remote  end  of  the  key  acted  upon  a  second  lever,  which 
was  provided  with  a  hammer,  and  which  was  the  part 
that  acted  on  the  string.  It  is  in  this  department  of  the 
construction  that  more  changes  have  been  made  than 
in  any  other.  The  keys  and  the  strings  have  remained, 
comparatively  speaking,  without  great  alteration ;  but 
the  mode  of  bringing  the  remote  end  of  the  key  to  act 
upon  the  string,  in  order  to  give  a  freedom  of  action  to 
the  player,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  all  our  most 
eminent  instrument-makers,  who  have,  in  some  cases, 
adopted  the  most  elaborate  mechanism. 

One  peculiarity  which,  among  others,  distinguishes  the 
piano-forte  from  the  organ,  is,  the  speedy  termination  of 
the  sound  of  each  note.  An  organ-player  can  produce 
an  uninterrupted  note  of  any  length  he  may  require  by 
keeping  his  finger  on  a  key  and  having  the  instrument 
supplied  with  wind ;  but  a  pianoforte-player  soon  loses 
the  sound  of  a  note,  whether  his  finger  remain  on  the 
key  or  not,  for  the  note  gradually  dies  away,  and  is  soon 
extinct.  This  circumstance  gives  to  the  organ  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  some  respects.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  in 
both  cases  the  sound  should  cease  when  the  finger  is 
removed  from  the  key ;  for  if  one  note  remained  sound¬ 
ing  when  the  next  following  note  is  being  produced,  the 
two  would  be  heard  together,  and  would  be  very  likely 
to  produce  discord.  When,  therefore,  the  finger  is  taken 
off  any  particular  key,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sound  of 
that  note  should  cease  at  once  by  the  time  another  note 
is  produced.  To  effect  this  a  damper  is  employed  for 
each  string.  An  extremely  light  body,  such  as  a  little 
piece  of  wood  coated  with  leather,  is  allowed  to  rest  on 
each  string :  when  the  key  is  pressed  down,  the  little . 
damper  is  lifted  up  from  the  string,  and  this  hammer 
strikes  the  string,  both  at  the  same  instant.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  damper  allows  the  string  to  vibrate ;  but 
when  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  key,  the  damper 
falls  again  on  the  string,  and  at  once  stops  its  vibration. 

In  some  particular  movements  of  a  piece  of  music  it  is 
often  desirable  that  the  notes  should  reverberate  after  the 
key  is  released  from  the  action  of  the  finger,  by  which  a 
peculiar  kind  of  richness  of  effect  is  produced,  although 
for  other  movements  it  would  be  deemed  discordant.  To 
effect  this  a  pedal  is  pressed,  by  which  the  dampers  are 
removed  from  all  the  strings,  and  allow  them  to  vibrate 
freely.  When  this  movement  of  the  piece  of  music  is 
concluded,  another  motion  of  the  pedal  restores  the 
dampers  to  their  former  position. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  grand  piano-forte  there  are 
three  strings  to  each  note,  and  two  in  the  cabinet  and 
square  pianos.  Now,  so  much  of  the  effect  of  a  piece  of 
music  depends  on  the  judicious  variation  of  the  intensity 
of  sound  produced,  that  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
manufacturers  have  been  anxious  to  provide  the  player 
with  the  means  of  varying  the  intensity  of  the  sound  of 
the  piano-forte.  Accordingly,  the  hammers  are  so 
arranged  that  in  their  ordinary  position  they  shall  strike 
the  whole  of  the  strings  ;  but  by  placing  the  foot  on  a 
pedal  one  string  of  every  note  is  removed  from  the  action 
of  the  hammer ;  so  that  the  grand  piano  has  then  but 
two  strings  playing  to  each  note,  and  the  cabinet  and 
square  pianos  have  but  one.  The  removal  of  the  foot 
from  the  pedal  restores  to  the  instrument  its  full  power. 

A  very  complicated  species  of  piano-forte,  called  the 
“  self-acting,”  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years.  A 
barrel,  similar  to  that  seen  in  a  musical  snuff-box,  is 
studded  over  with  pins  in  a  determined  arrangement,  and 
when  the  barrel  is  made  to  revolve  by  some  internal 
mechanism,  the  pins  catch  against  the  ends  of  levers 
which  communicate  with  or  strike  against  the  strings, 


and  thus  the  sounds  are  elicited.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
musical  snuff-box,  the  number  of  tunes  is  limited  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel.  In  some  of  de¬ 
menti’s  self-acting  piano-fortes  the  mechanical  powers  of 
the  instrument  extend  to  eighteen  tunes.  There  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  set  of  keys,  as  in  a  common  piano  ;  so  that  the 
instrument  can  also  be  played  in  the  usual  way  by  the 
fingers.  Messrs.  Rolfe  have  adjusted  the  levers  to  the 
revolving  barrel  in  such  a  way  that  dampers  can  be  either 
applied  to  or  removed  from  the  strings,  as  may  be  desired. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  contrivances  by  which  the 
sound  of  a  string  can  be  rendered  more  continuous,  while 
the  finger  is  on  the  key.  This  is  by  allowing  a  resined 
web,  or,  in  another  case,  a  resined  film  of  silk,  to  rub 
against  the  string,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  bow 
against  a  violin  string.  But  the  mechanism  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  complicated,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  yet  been  brought  much  into  use. 

Mr.  Erard  has  made  made  several  improvements  in 
what  is  called  the  “action”  of  piano-fortes.  There  is 
the  “  square  action,”  by  which  the  hammer  strikes  the 
string  very  freely  and  rapidly,  but  is  liable  to  rebound 
against  it  and  repeat  the  note :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
“  grand  action  ”  is  such  a  mode  of  arranging  the  ham¬ 
mer  that  it  cannot  rebound  against  the  string ;  but  this 
is  counteracted  by  a  heaviness  or  sluggishness  of  action, 
by  which  the  note  cannot  be  sounded  unless  the  key  be 
pressed  completely  down  by  the  finger.  The  late  Se¬ 
bastian  Erard  endeavoured  to  combine  the  merits  of  these 
two  “  actions,”  and  to  avoid  their  defects ;  and  from  the 
evidence  given  by  professional  persons  before  a  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1835,  when  Mr.  P. 
Erard  applied  for  an  extension  of  the  patent,  it  appears 
as  if  that  object  had  been  attained. 

Almost  every  eminent  pianoforte-maker  of  the  present 
day  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this  beautiful 
instrument.  The  names  of  Erard,  Broadwood,  de¬ 
menti,  Stodart,  Kirkman,  &c.,  are  all  connected  with 
some  improvements  or  other  in  the  mode  of  constructing 
the  piano-forte ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  continue  to  be  the  case,  since  there  are  doubtless  many 
things  to  be  desired  in  the  construction.  How  different 
are  the  piano-forte  and  the  violin  in  this  respect !  The 
violin  of  a  Paganini  or  of  an  Ole  Bull  in  the  present 
day  differs  scarcely  in  any  respect  from  that  of  a  Tartini 
or  a  Yiotti  in  the  olden  time ;  but  a  Thalberg  or  a  Hum¬ 
mel  would  be  but  little  satisfied  with  a  spinet  or  virginal 
on  which  to  exercise  his  powers. 

The  Sense  of  Duty. — There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot 
either  face  or  tly  from,  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  dis¬ 
regarded.  A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omni¬ 
present,  like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
duty  performed,  or  duty  violated,  is  still  with  us,  for  our 
happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say,  the  darkness  shall 
cover  us— in  the  darkness,  as  in  the  light,  our  obligations 
are  yet  with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly 
from  their  presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be 
with  us  at  its  close ;  and  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable 
solemnity  which  lies  yet  further  onward,  we  shall  still  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  to  pain 
us  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  console  us  so  far  as 
God  may  have  given  us  grace  to  perform  it. —  Webster's 
Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments. 

Uncertainty  of  Life  in  Africa. — It  will  scarcely  be 
believed,  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  governors 
of  towns  and  villages,  all  belonging  to  Yarriba,  have  died 
from  natural  causes,  or  have  been  slain  in  war,  since  I  was 
last  here  (a  period  of  three  years);  and  that,  of  the  in¬ 
habited  places  through  which  we  have  passed,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  chiefs  are  alive  at  this  moment  who 
received  and  entertained  me  on  my  return  to  Badagry  three 
years  ago  .—Lander's  Niger. 
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WOOLWICH. 


[Military  College,  Woolwich.] 


Woolwich,  from  its  importance  as  the  grand  military 
and  naval  depot  for  England,  as  well  as  from  its  proxi¬ 
mity  to  London,  has  become  one  of  the  most  frecpiented 
and  popular  resorts  of  those  who  in  their  rambles  in 
pursuit  of  amusement  wish  to  be  instructed  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  town  may  be  seen  many  of  the  vast  pre¬ 
parations  necessary  to  render  effective  the  precautions  by 
which  the  peace  of  England  is  preserved  and  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  her  enemies  checked.  Here  are  manufactured 
the  instruments  by  which  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  may 
be  reprelled  or  retaliated — here  are  constructed  some  of 
the  immense  vessels  by  which  the  British  empire  is 
enabled  to  exert  its  influence  on  distant  countries,  and 
here  those  chivalrous  youths  are  educated,  who  are  des¬ 
tined  to  direct  the  operations  of  arms  and  ships  when 
their  exertions  are  called  for. 

Woolwich  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  London 
in  a  direction  east  by  south,  or  about  nine  miles  and  a 
half  by  water.  From  the  southern  portion  of  the  town 
an  extensive  and  picturesque  country  is  presented  to  the 
eye  ;  Shooter’s  Hill,  surmounted  by  Severndroog  Castle, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  distance,  while, 
nearer,  the  pretty  village  of  Charlton  delights  the  spec¬ 
tator  with  its  rural  beauties.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
Vol.  VIII. 


north  by  the  Thames,  whose  waters,  bearing  ships  loaded 
with  the  produce  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  roll  proudly  by. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  town  itself  is  not  very  inviting, 
yet  in  those  parts  farthest  from  the  river  several  neat  and 
pretty  houses  have  lately  sprung  up,  which,  with  the 
handsome  buildings  erected  by  the  government,  render  the 
appearance  more  cheerful  than  the  small  and  dirty  houses 
nearer  the  river  would  lead  a  visitor  to  suppose.  Stran¬ 
gers,  however,  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  the  inspection 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  in  visiting  the  Arsenal,  the 
Dockyard,  the  Rotunda  or  Military  Museum,  &c.,  while 
the  resident  will  find  many  delightful  scenes  in  the 
vicinity  to  console  him  for  the  dullness  of  the  town  itself. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  in  Woolwich 
is  the  Royal  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  young 
gentlemen  in  all  that  relates  or  is  in  any  way  necessary 
to  the  knowledge  of  Artillery  and  Engineering.  These 
gentlemen  cadets  number  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  they  are  instructed  in  the 
antient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
the  art  of  fortification,  drawing,  fencing,  &c.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  governor, 
who  is  always  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  for  the 
time  being :  the  resident  officers  are  a  Lieutenant- Govcr- 
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nor,  and  Inspector ;  a  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Fortification ;  Masters  of  Drawing,  Languages, 
&c.  Examinations  of  the  students  are  held  monthly, 
when  reports  of  the  state  of  progress  are  laid  before  the 
Master-General,  and  according  to  ‘these  reports  the  stu¬ 
dents,  or  cadets,  are  selected  to  supply  vacant  commissions 
in  the.  respective  corps  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engi¬ 
neers. 

The  'building  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  edge  of 
Woolwich  Common,  towards  which  it  presents  an  elegant 
fi^ade  :  and  the  appearance  of  the  tower  with  its  turrets 
•  from  a  distance  is  extremely  picturesque.  This  academy 
was  established  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  as  early  as  P719,  and 
chartered  by  warrant  of  George  II.  in  1741,  hut  the 
accommodation  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  being  found  insufficient,  a  new  situation  was  chosen, 
and  the  present  building  erected  in  1805.  It  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  pile,  partly  in  the  early  English  and  partly  in  the 
Elizabethan  style.  A  large  tower  in  the  centre,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  four  castellated  turrets  with  octagonal  domes, 
is  the  principal  feature  of  the  building.  This  is  connected 
with  the  wings  by  a  castellated  colonnade  or  arched  recess. 
The  main  entrance,  a  simple  archway,  is  approached  by 
a  long  avenue  from  the  north,  whence  the  wooded  heights 
of  Shooter’s  Hill  may  be  perceived  rising  in  the  distance 
to  the  left  of  the  building. 

The  Chair  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  has  been  filled  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  modern  times ;  Derliam,  Simp¬ 
son,  Hutton,  and  Gregory.  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  retired 
from  the  professorship  in  June,  1838,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  delivered  a  most  impressive  farewell  discourse,  from 
die  conclusion  of  which,  as  it  contains  advice  which  youth 
of  all  classes  would  do  well  to  follow,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract : — 

“With  a  few  exceptions  (so  few,  indeed,  that  they  need 
scarcely  to  be  taken  into  a  practical  estimate)  any  person 
may  learn  any  thing  upon  which  he  sets  his  heart :  to 
ensure  success  he  has  simply  so  to  discipline  his  mind  as 
to  check  its  vagrancies,  to  cure  it  of  its  constant  proneness 
to  be  doing  two  or  more  things  at  a  time,  and  to  compel 
it  to  direct  its  combined  energies  simultaneously  to  a 
single  object,  and  thus  to  do  one  thing  at  once.  This  I 
consider  as  one  of  the  most,  difficult,  but  one  of  the  most 
useful  lessons  that  a  young  man  can  learn. 

“  But  however  difficult  it  may  be,  it  is  attainable.  It 
is  the  practical  result  of  a  still  more  exalted  attainment, 

4  THE  POWER  OF  MASTERING  THE  MIND.’  But  if  it  be 

desirable  to  obtain  and  keep  the  ascendency  anywhere, 
it  is,  surely,  at  home ,  in  the  centre  of  your  own  intellect 
and  its  principles,  your  heart  and  its  emotions.  Gain 
the  mastery  here,  govern  within,  learn  to  direct  your 
thoughts  to  any  subject  you  please,  and  keep  them  un¬ 
interruptedly  to  their  occupation,  till  at  your  bidding  the 
labour  shall  be  remitted :  then  all  will  Be  well,  for  all 
will  lead  to  a  prosperous  issue.  With  a  thorough  per¬ 
suasion  that  steady,  well- arranged  employment  is  the 
grand  instrument  of  mental  prowess  and  superiority, 
guard  against  listlessness,  frivolity,  and  day-dreams ; 
resort  to  the  higher,  the  heavenly  springs  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  ultimate  success  is  yours.  And,  although  I 
have,  on  this  occasion,  scarcely  adverted  to  moral  con¬ 
siderations,  yet  you  will,  on  the  termination  of  our  inter¬ 
course,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  there  is  so  fixed 
and  indissoluble  a  connexion  between  moral  conduct  and 
intellectual  progress,  that  whoever  falls  into  irregular 
courses,  or  indulges  evil  propensities,  will  inevitably  show 
it  by  his  failures  in  study,  and  the  crudeness  and  poverty 
of  his  acquisitions. 

“  Finally.  If  knowledge,  in  its  advance,  dispels  the 
darkness  and  perplexity  of  error,  and  you  wish  to  ex¬ 
patiate  with  freedom  and  safety  in  the  light  of  truth, — 
pursue  it. 

“  If  knowledge,  united  with  uprightness,  bring  esteem 
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and  confidence,  and  you  love  to  be  esteemed  and  con¬ 
fided  in, — pursue  it. 

“  If  4  knowledge  is  power,’  and  you  love  power  and 
in fi  uence, — pursue  it. 

44  If  knowledge  carry  in  its  train  extended  usefulness, 
and  you  love  to  be  extensively  useful  in  your  profession 
and  in  the  world, — pursue  it. 

44  If  knowledge,  as  it  becomes  augmented,  enlarges  its 
own  power  of  expansion;  if  the  mere  consciousness  of 
progression  makes  your  progress  more  continuous,  and 
you  feel  the  delights  of  a  daily  advance  in  knowledge, — 
pursue  it. 

44  If  it  be  4  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man’s  mind 
move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth,’  and  sound  knowledge  in  its  various 
streams  leads  to  this  exhilarating  confluence  of  good, — 
pursue  it. 

44  If  knowledge,  rightly  conducted,  and  directed  to 
right  ends,  brings  you  nearer  to  the  Fountain  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  thus  makes  you  more  happy,  while  it  enlarges 
your  capacity  of  conferring  happiness  upon  others ;  and 
you  love  to  be  happy,  and  to  confer  happiness, — pursue  it. 

44  But,  while  you  pursue  it,  let  me  entreat  you  to  avoid 
most  carefully  the  great  error  of  mistaking  or  misplacing 
the  ultimate  object  of  knowledge.  4  For  many,’  says 
Lord  Bacon,  4  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and 
knowledge ;  some  upon  an  inbred  and  restless  curiosity ; 
others  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  others  for  contra¬ 
diction  and  victory  in  dispute ;  others  for  lucre  and 
living ;  few  to  improve  the  gift  of  reason,  given  them 
from  God,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men.  As  if  there 
were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  ease 
a  restless  and  searching  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wan¬ 
dering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  in,  at 
liberty  unrestrained ;  or  some  lofty  tower  of  state,  from 
which  a  proud  and  ambitious  mind  may  have  a  prospect ; 
or  a  fort  and  commanding  ground  for  strife  and  conten¬ 
tion  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale ;  and  not  rather  a 
rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate.’ 

44  In  your  mental  and  scientific  pursuits,  then,  define  to 
yourselves  clearly  the  purposes  which  you  have  in  view ; 
see  to  it  that  they  are  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the 
nature,  the  duty,  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man,  and 
you  cannot  direct  your  aim  to  too  high  a  point.  Re¬ 
member  that  there  is  a  susceptibility  of  incessant  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  human  character,  enabling  us  to  pass  from 
the  animal  man  to  the  rational  man,  from  the  rational  to 
the  intellectual  man,  from  the  intellectual  to  the  spiritual 
man — transformed  into  the  Divine  Image,  and  soaring 
to  joys  unutterable.  And  rest  not,  therefore,  till  you 
acquire  a  capacity  of  rising  spontaneously  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  sublime  in  matter,  to  that  of  The 
Sublimest  in  mind  ; — to  that  of  the  Supreme  Reality, 
who  comprehends  all  which  He  has  made,  and  infinitely 
more  than  what  as  yet  delights  and  interests  us,  within 
the  scope  of  one  grand  administration; — to  Him  whose 
ineffable  character  4  gathers  splendour  front  all  that  is 
fair,  subordinates  to  itself  all  that  is  great,  and  sits  en¬ 
throned  on  the  riches  of  the  universe .’  ” 

Farewell  Lecture  delivered,  on  retiring  from  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Acade¬ 
my,  June  7,  183S,  by  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D. 


Singing. — Music  in  its  origin  is  composed  merely  of  cries 
of  joy  or  expressions  of  grief  and  pain ;  in  proportion  as 
men  become  civilized,  their  singing  advances  to  perfection, 
and  that  which  was  at  first  an  accent  of  passion  only,  be¬ 
comes  at  length  the  result  of  art.  There  is,  doubtless,  a 
vast  distance  between  the  ill-articulated  sounds  winch  issue 
from  the  throat  of  a  woman  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  fiori- 
tures  of  Mesdames  Malibran  and  Sontag  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  melodious  singing  of  the  latter  has  the 
croaking  of  the  former  for  its  first  rudiment. — Fctis:  Music 
made  Easy . 
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MR.  JOHN  POUNDS,  ‘  THE  GRATUITOUS  IN¬ 
STRUCTOR  OF  POOR  CHILDREN.’ 

In  the  c  Penny  Magazine,’  No.  263,  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Tatnall,  superintendent  of  the 
women’s  and  hoys’  wards  in  Warwick  gaol,  who  for 
twenty-three  years  pursued  the  self-appointed  task  of 
enlightening  and  reforming  the  unfortunate  class  placed 
under  her  charge  with  a  zealous  and  discreet  spirit  which 
was  eminently  successful.  We  would  now  endeavour 
to  place  in  the  same  degree  of  estimation  an  individual 
whose  merits  correspond  with  those  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Tatnall,  who  performed,  like  her,  with  his  whole  heart, 
his  self-imposed  duties,  and  sought  no  other  reward  than 
the  approbation  of  conscience  and  the  gratification  of 
a  truly  philanthropic  disposition.  John  Pounds  was 
horn  at  Portsmouth  in  1766.  An  accident  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Dockyard  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  learn  another  trade.  He  placed 
himself  under  an  old  shoemaker,  became  enabled  to 
obtain  an  honest  subsistence  as  a  shoe-mender,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  was  the  occupant  of  a  weather-boarded 
tenement  in  his  native  town. 

About  twenty  years  ago  John  Pounds  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  charge  of  a  feeble  little  boy,  his  nephew,  whose 
feet  were  deformed.  He  effectually  cured  this  distortion 
by  an  ingenious  imitation  of  the  ordinary  mechanical 
means  recommended  by  the  faculty.  His  heart  warmed 
towards  this  poor  child,  one  of  a  large  and  poor  family, 
and  he  became  its  instructor,  a  task  which  gave  him 
great  delight.  But  he  was  not  content  to  confine  his 
exertions  to  his  little  nephew  •  and  his  heart  being  fairly 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  education,  and  seeing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  instructing  the  poor,  he  began  to  seek  out  pupils 
amongst  the  most  neglected  and  destitute.  His  second 
pupil  was  the  son  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  herself  absent 
from  home  the  whole  of  the  day  endeavouring  to  obtain 
her  living  as  a  hawker,  her  child  in  the  meantime  being- 
left  amidst  frost  and  snow  in  the  open  street.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  were  too  many  children  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  provide  or  too  reckless  to  care  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  offspring,  and  scholars  became  so  numerous 
that  his  humble  workshop,  which  was  about  six  feet  wide 
and  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  could  not  contain  so  many  as  he 
would  have  willingly  taught.  Some  principle  of  selection 
was  necessary,  and  in  such  cases  he  always  preferred  and 
prided  himself  on  taking  those  whom  he  called  “  the  little 
blackguards.”  His  biographer  says  :  “  He  has  been 
seen  to  follow  such  to  the  town  quay,  and  hold  out  in  his 
hand  to  them  the  bribe  of  a  roasted  potatoe  to  induce  them 
to  come  to  school.”  In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
had  generally  forty  scholars  under  his  instruction  at  one 
time,  including  about  a  dozen  little  girls,  who  were  always 
placed  on  one  side  by  themselves.  Here  he  pursued  his 
double  labours,  seated  on  his  stool  with  his  last  or  lap- 
stone  on  his  knee,  and  mending  shoes,  while  his  pupils 
were  variously  engaged,  some  reading  by  his  side,  writing 
from  his  dictation,  or  showing  him  their  performances  in 
accounts.  Others  were  seated  on  forms,  on  boxes,  and 
on  a  little  staircase.  We  give  the  following  interesting 
account  of  his  modes  of  tuition  in  the  words  of  his  bio¬ 
grapher  : — “  Without  having  ever  heard  of  Pestalozzi, 
necessity  led  him  into  the  interrogatory  system :  he 
taught  the  children  to  read  from  hand-bills,  and  such 
remains  of  old  school-books  as  he  could  procure.  Slates 
and  pencils  were  the  only  implements  for  writing,  yet  a 
creditable  degree  of  skill  was  acquired ;  and  in  ciphering, 
the  ‘  Rule  of  Three’  and  ‘  Practice’  were  performed 
with  accuracy.  With  the  very  young,  especially,  his 
manner  was  particularly  pleasant  and  facetious :  he 
would  ask  them  the  names  of  different  parts  of  their 
body,  make  them  spell  the  words,  and  tell  their  uses. 
Taking  a  child’s  hand,  he  would  say, — ‘  What  is  this  P 
Spell  it.’  Then  slapping  it,  he  would  say, — ‘  What  do 
J  do?  Spell  that.’  So  with  the  ear,  and  the  act  of  pulling 
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it ;  and  in  like  manner  with  other  things.  He  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  a  more  strict  discipline  with  them  as 
they  grew  bigger,  and  might  have  become  turbulent,  but 
he  invariably  preserved  the  attachment  of  all.”  He  took 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  objects  which  education  should 
comprise,  and  endeavoured  to  impart  valuable  practical 
knowledge  to  his  scholars,  teaching  them  how  to  cook 
their  own  plain  food  and  to  mend  shoes.  He  was  their 
doctor  and  nurse  when  they  had  any  ailments ;  and  when 
they  were  in  health,  he  was  not  only  the  master  of  their 
sports,  but  the  good  old  man  made  play-things  for  the 
younger  children.  He  encouraged  his  pupils  to  attend 
Sunday-schools,  exerting  himself  to  procure  clothing  for 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  make  a  creditable  appear¬ 
ance.  On  Sunday  morning  they  put  on  their  dress  at 
his  house,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  again  restored  to 
him.  Some  hundreds  of  persons  in  all  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  all  the  education  which  they  had  ever 
received  at  school ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
many  are  now  filling  stations  of  credit  and  respectability 
whose  elevation  poverty  and  ignorance  combined  would 
have  prevented,  even  if  these  misfortunes  had  not  con¬ 
signed  them  to  the  gaols,  the  hulks,  or  the  penal  settle¬ 
ments.  It  is  said — “  he  never  sought  compensation  for 
these  labours ;  nor  did  he  obtain  any,  besides  the  plea¬ 
sure  attending  the  pursuit,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good, 
and  the  gratification  felt  when  occasionally  some  manly 
soldier  or  sailor,  grown  up  out  of  all  remembrance,  would 
call  to  shake  hands,  and  return  thanks  for  what  he  had 
done  for  him  in  infancy.  Indeed  some  of  the  most 
destitute  of  his  scholars  have  often  been  saved  from 
starvation  only  by  obtaining  a  portion  of  his  own  homely 
meal.” 

Mr.  Pounds  died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 
His  biographer  touchingly  says, — “  The  children  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  and  sorrow  ;  some  of  them 
came  to  the  door  next  day,  and  cried  because  they  could 
not  be  admitted  ;  and  for  several  succeeding  days  the 
younger  ones  came,  two  or  three  together,  looked  about 
the  room,  and  not  finding  their  friend,  went  away  dis¬ 
consolate.”  Nor  was  he  unlamented  by  his  fellow-towns¬ 
men.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  ignorant 
and  neglected  children  of  the  poor  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  those  humble  benefactors  of  mankind  whose  deeds 
of  goodness  have  been,  like  his,  performed  in  a  spirit  of 
rare  benevolence.  Few  indeed  will  refuse  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  that  active  zeal  which  acquired  for  him,  a  poor 
man  himself,  the  title  of  ‘  the  gratuitous  instructor  of 
poor  children.’  There  are  in  every  large  town  teachers 
of  children  full  as  humble  as  he,  but  he  brought  to  his 
task  an  innate  love  for  the  work,  which  a  true  philan¬ 
thropy  kept  ever  alive,  while  too  frequently  they  are 
driven  to  their  reluctant  duties  by  a  hard  necessity. 


Meditation. — If,  in  the  definition  of  meditation,  I  should 
call  it  an  unaccustomed  and  unpractised  duty,  I  should 
speak  a  truth,  though  somewhat  inartificially,  for  not  only 
the  interior  beauties  and  excellencies  are  as  unfelt  as 
ideas  and  abstractions  are,  but  also  the  practice  and  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  the  duty  itself  are  strangers  to  us, 
like  the  retirements  of  the  deep,  or  the  undiscovered 
treasures  of  the  Indian  hills.  And  this  is  a  very  great 
cause  of  the  dryness  and  expiration  of  men’s  devotion, 
because  our  souls  are  so  little  refreshed  with  the  waters 
and  holy  dews  of  meditation.  We  go  to  our  prayers  by 
chance,  or  order,  or  by  determination  of  accidental  oc¬ 
currences  ;  and  we  recite  them  as  we  read  a  book ;  and, 
sometimes,  we  are  sensible  of  the  duty,  and  a  Hash  of 
lightning  makes  the  room  bright,  and  our  prayers  end, 
and  the  lightning  is  gone,  and  we  are  as  dark  as  ever. 
We  draw  our  water  from  standing  pools  which  never  are 
filled  but  with  sudden  showers,  and,  therefore,  we  are  dry 
so  often. — Jeremy  Taylor. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATING  MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Continued  from  No.  441.] 


OWEVER  interested  we  may  feel  in  the  pictorial  productions 
of  the  tenth  and  preceding  centuries,  as  presenting  us  with 
illustrations  of  the  costume,  furniture,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  times,  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  as  specimens  of  art,  they 
have  little  hut  their  antiquity  to  recommend  them.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  form  which  the  early  illuminators  possessed,  especially 
in  treating  the  human  figure,  was  extremely  defective ;  their 
acquaintance  with  the  arrangement  of  colours  was  superficial ; 
and  their  ideas  of  grace  and  effect  in  composition  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  elevated  to  redeem  their  faults  in  the  other  departments 
of  art.  Yet  let  us  not  rob  them  of  that  praise  which  they 
justly  deserve  for  the  perfection  they  attained  in  those  processes 
to  the  success  of  which  may  be  attributed  the  dazzling  splendour 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  early  manuscripts,  the  brightness  of 
which  probably  originated  the  title  by  which  these  book-illus¬ 
trators  are  now  designated.  We  allude  to  the  means  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  their  colours,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  they  laid  on  the  gold  in  their  drawings,  and  gave  to  it 
the  appearance  of  solid  masses  or  plates  of  metal  flattening  the 
parchment  by  their  weight.  Muratori  has  taken  from  a  MS. 
of  the  ninth  century  the  following  descriptions  of  different  me¬ 
thods  employed  by  the  crysographists  to  dissolve  and  apply 
the  metals  used  in  the  adornment  of  their  MSS.  “  Melt  some 
lead,  and  frequently  immerge  it  in  cold  water.  Melt  gold? 
and  pour  that  into  the  same  water,  and  it  will  become  brittle. 
Then  rub  the  gold  filings  carefully  with  quicksilver,  and  purge 
it  carefully  while  it  is  liquid.  Before  you  write,  dip  the  pen  in 

tenth  century,  for  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  most  munificent  patron 
of  art.  It  is  a  folio  volume  on  vellum,  measuring  114 
inches  in  height  by  8^  in  width,  and  contains  119 
leaves,  many  of  which  are  enriched  with  gold  borders 
and  ornaments ;  but  its  most  interesting  embellishments 
are  thirty  large  drawings  in  colours,  richly  inlaid  with 
gold.  They  are  mostly  religious  subjects,  treated  with 
grandeur,  and  evincing  a  remarkable  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  figures  introduced  are  cleverly  grouped, 
and,  although  not  drawn  with  all  the  attention  to  anato¬ 
mical  proportion  we  should  wish  to  see,  certainly  pre¬ 
sent  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  want  of 
accuracy  in  this  respect  which  Anglo-Saxon  drawings 
exhibit.  The  mode  in  which  one  of  the  subjects  (that  of 
our  Saviour  journeying  through  the  air  attended  by  a 
number  of  angels)  is  treated,  strongly  reminds  us  of 
the  productions  of  Nicolo  Pisano  and  his  school,  who, 
two  or  three  centuries  after,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
excellence  in  the  art  of  design  for  which  Italy  became 
so  celebrated  r  the  drawing,  too,  savours  much  of  the 
constrained  ease  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed) 
which  Nicolo’s  paintings  exhibit,  as  though  the  native 
grace  of  the  artist’s  pencil  were  striving  to  overcome 
the  harshness  inculcated  by  established  rules  or  prejudices 
of  art. 

Ottley,  who  has  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  drawings 
for  Mr.  Gage’s  Description  of  the  MS.  in  the  ‘Archaeo- 
logia’  (where  they  are  copied),  remarks  their  resemblance 
to  Greek  art  of  the  period,  and  thinks  it  probable  “  that 
among  the  numerous  foreigners  whom  King  Edgar  is 
said  to  have  encouraged  to  settle  in  this  country,  there 
may  have  been  some  skilful  artist  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  better  school  of  art  among  us  than  we  before  pos¬ 
sessed.”  Did  the  productions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  exhibit 
generally  such  an  improvement  in  the  execution,  of  rather 
style,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  professor  educated  in  a  different  school; 
such  a  supposition  would  be  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  Edgar,  but  several  wealthy  personages  be¬ 
fore  him,  encouraged  foreign  artists  to  visit  England, 


[From  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century.] 

liquid  alum,  which  is  best  purified  by  salt  and  vinegar.” 
“  Take  thin  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  rub  them  in 
a  mortar  with  Greek  salt  or  nitre  till  it  disappears, 
Pour  on  water,  and  repeat  it ;  then  add  salt,  and  so  wash 
it.  When  the  gold  remains  even,  add  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  flowers  of  copper  and  bullock’s  gall ;  rub  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  write,  and  burnish  the  letters.”  A  few  others 
of  a  similar  character  are  also  given,  but  it  would  be 
needless  to  extract  them.  The  Anglo-Saxon  letters  and 
ornaments  generally  have  a  white  embossment,  pro¬ 
bably  a  calcareous  preparation,  for  the  reception  of  the 
gold,  which,  being  burnished  thereon,  presents  a  very 
rich  and  massy  appearance.  The  composition  of  these 
ornaments  displays  considerable  ingenuity,  and,  although 
not  in  the  most  perfect  taste,  they  have  a  very  brilliant 
appearance. 

The  drawings,  however,  in  which  the  human  figure,  ani¬ 
mals,  or  prospects  requiring  a  knowledge  of  perspec¬ 
tive  appear,  are,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  very  inferior  cha¬ 
racter  ;  yet  encouragement  was  not  wanting  to  advance 
the  exertions  of  the  artists  of  those  days,  nor  were  they 
dependent  only  on  themselves  for  improvement  in  their 
art.  An  independent  school  for  the  illumination  of  MSS. 
appears  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  (whither  those  Anglo- 
Saxons  desirous  of  obtaining  a  learned  education  were,  it 
is  well  known,  accustomed  to  repair)  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century ;  and  besides  the  notices  in  contemporary 
writers,  we  have  evidence  from  existing  specimens  of 
native  talent,  that  there  were  monasteries  in  England 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  artists  maintained  in 
their  walls.  We  have  already  cited  the  ‘Register  of 
Hyde  Abbey,’  and  we  will  now  instance  one  other  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  monastery,  which  for  the  splendour 
of  the  ornaments,  the  richness  of  the  colours,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  the  drawings, 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  production,  native  or 
foreign,  of  the  tenth  or  preceding  centuries,  now  extant. 
We  refer  to  the  magnificent  ‘  Benedictional,’  now  in  the 
.possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This 
MS.  was  undertaken  by  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  New 
Minster,  named  Godemann,  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
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and  imported  large  quantities  of  MSS.  from  abroad.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  many  fine  examples  of  Italian  and 
Greek  art  were  diffused  among  the  clergy  with  the  MSS. 
which  St.  Augustin  received  from  Rome  soon  after  his 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  and,  later  in 
the  seventh  century,  Benedict,  Boniface,  Wilfrid,  and  (in 
the  eighth  century)  Albert,  archbishop  of  York,  were 
constantly  receiving  MSS.  and  works  of  art  from  Rome 
and  other  places  on  the  Continent.  It  has  been  expressly 
recorded  that  Wilfrid  not  only  obtained  the  productions 
of  other  countries,  but  brought  over  several  foreigners  to 
assist  him  in  his  exertions  to  improve  or  civilize  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen;  yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  school  or  style 
of  design  flourished  for  a  considerable  period  with  only 
that  improvement  which  practice  in  the  art  would  pro¬ 
duce,  and  was  admired  and  copied  by  almost  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  which  literature  (then  almost 
the  only  field  in  which  the  artist  was  required  to  display 


his  talents)  was  patronized.  The  ‘  Benedictional’  of  St. 
Ethelwold  stands  almost  a  solitary  exception  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  characteristics  displayed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  drawings. 
Of  the  more  usual  style  we  will  now  give  a  few  specimens. 

As  a  volume  presenting  us  with  several  curious  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  costume  and  manners  of  our  ancestors,  few 
early  MSS.  are  more  interesting  than  a  curious  Calen¬ 
dar  in  the  British  Museum  (Cott.  MS.  Tiberius,  B.  v.), 
executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century.  Each 
month  is  headed  by  a  drawing  representing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  employment  peculiar  to  the  month  it  illustrates. 
The  following  cut  is  from  the  drawing  designed  for  the 
month  of  June,  where  the  reapers  are  represented  cutting 
down  the  corn,  binding  it  into  sheaves,  and  transporting 
it  in  a  cart  to  the  barn.  One  man,  who  appears  from  his 
dress  and  importance  of  manner  to  be  an  overseer,  is 
blowing  a  horn,  whether  to  enliven  the  labourers  or  fov 
some  other  purpose  is  not  very  clear. 


[From  the  Cott.  MS.  Tiberius,  B.  v.j 


As  this  month  is  rather  an  early  period  for  harvesting 
the  corn,  Strutt  supposes  the  illuminator  to  have  trans¬ 
posed  by  mistake  the  illustrations  for  June  and  July.  If 
we  alter  the  month  July  for  August ,  this  supposition  is 
rendered  almost  a  certainty,  from  the  fact  that  in  a  smaller 
contemporary  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Julius,  A. 
vi.),  these  drawings  are  repeated  (with  some  varia¬ 
tions)  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  different  style.  The 
drawing  here  given  for  June  is  transferred  to  August, 
and  the  woodcutters  delineated  in  the  MS.  Tib.,  B.  v., 
as  illustrating  the  employments  of  July,  are  transfened 


to  June;  July  being  illustrated  in  the  smaller  MS.  by 
the  mowers.  In  the  larger  MS.  the  woodcutters  are 
placed  in  July,  evincing  a  remarkable  want  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  illuminator. 

Another  MS.  curious  for  the  illustrations  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  our  ancestors,  afforded  by  the  illuminations,  is  a 
large  folio  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Cottonian 
Library  (marked  Claudius,  B.  4),  containing  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible,  in  Saxon  and  Latin,  with  notes  by 
Bede  and  others,  profusely  decorated  with  drawings  of  the 
different  occurrences  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 


[The  Witeuagemot, — From  Cott,  MS,  Claud.,  B,  iv.J 
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The  preceding  wood-cut  is  from  one  of  those  drawings 
intended  to  illustrate  the  passage  in  holy  writ  which 
describes  the  judgment  of  Pharaoh  on  his  chief  butler 
and  baker  at  a  feast  held  on  his -birth-day :  “And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh’s 
birth-day,  that  he  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants ;  and 
on  this  day  he  restored  the  chief  butler  to  his  butlership 
again,  but  he  hanged  the  chief  baker,  as  Joseph  had  in¬ 
terpreted  to  them.”  But  it  most  probably  really  repre¬ 
sents  a  Saxon  king  at  the  head  of  his  council  or  witena- 
gemot,  at  which  such  a  judgment  in  Saxon  times  would 
have  been  delivered.  Below  is  a  true  likeness  of  Noah 
building  the  Ark,  from  the  same  MS. 


The  drawing  in  these  specimens  is  not  so  defective  as  we 
might  reasonably  expect  from  the  early  period  in  which 
they  were  executed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  school 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design;  for  in  the  cloister,  where  the  art  of  illu¬ 
minating  MSS.  was  principally  practised,  more  attention 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  splendour  of  the  gilding 
and  colours,  and  to  the  intricacy  of  ornament,  than  to  the 
correct  drawing  and  composition  of  the  figures  they  had 
to  introduce.  In  the  following  example,  however,  from 
a  curious  Psalter,  written  about  the  reign  of  Edgar,  the 
drawing  is  ludicrously  defective;  yet  this  MS.  is  inte¬ 
resting  for  the  many  illustrations  afforded  of  habits  and 
customs  which  have  long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  MS. 
contains  73  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  drawings  similar 
to  the  one  we  have  copied,  executed  in  outline  in  red, 
green,  and  blue  inks,  some  few  being  slightly  shaded  or 
tinted  with  the  same  colours. 

In  the  drawing  copied  below  we  observe  two  figures 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  (the  forms 
of  which  are  peculiar),  for  the  amusement  of  a  convivial 
party  seated  around  an  elegant  table.  A  female  is  adding 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  party  by  the  enchanting  sounds  of 
her  voice,  which,  to  judge  from  the  action  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  the  third  from  the  left  of  the  table  (in  the  very 
posture  most  approved  by  an  exquisite  of  the  present 
day),  has  sensibly  affected  at  least  one  of  the  audience. 


V  r  '  "  '  r/ 

[An  Anglo-Saxon  Entertainment. — From  Harleian  MS.  No.  603.] 


It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  notice  a  tithe  of  even 
those  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  deserving  of  attention 
for  their  illuminations :  we  have  already  perhaps  been 
rather  too  profuse,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  introducing 


the  following  copy  of  a  curious  drawing  in  one  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  period  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  Here  we 
have  an  illustration,  in  by  no  means  contemptible  draw¬ 
ing,  of  the  practice  of  pledging. 


THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 


In  a  supplemental  chapter  to  the  ‘Life  of  Lord  Anson’ 
Sir  John  Barrow  truly  remarks  that  “  any  imputation  of 
the  neglect  of,  or  any  slight  cast  upon,  the  Navy,  makes 
the  blood  thrill  through  the  veins  of  every  true  English¬ 
man  who  regards  the  honour,  the  welfare,  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  country — knowing  that  on  it  rests  the  defence 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  preservation  of  our  colonies, 


the  protection  of  our  commerce,  the  power  of  repelling 
and  avenging  insult :  in  short,  that  it  is  the  navy  which 
contributes  mostly  to  make  the  name  of  Britain  honoured 
and  respected  among  nations.”  This  supplementary 
chapter  is  an  answer  to  a  series  of  charges  of  neglect 
brought  against  the  administration.  The  statements  of 
Sir  John  Barrow  are,  in  fact,  official,  and  may  therefore 
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be  depended  upon ;  and  the  subject  is  so  truly  important, 
both  to  our  interests  and  feelings,  that  an  abstract  of  his 
statements  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Sir  John  Barrow  shows  that  the  number  of  ships  in 
commission  is  not  reduced,  though  the  charge  was  that 
the  reduction  was  so  large  as  to  be  equivalent  to  inviting 
the  hostility  of  other  countries.  In  1792,  before  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  shows  that  “  twelve  sail  of  the  line 
were  in  commission,  and  16,000  men  were  voted,  of 
whom  about  12,000  only  were  borne  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.”  Since  the  peace,  the  state  of  the  navy  at  three 
different  periods,  in  respect  to  ships  of  the  line  and  men 
voted,  has  been  as  follows : — 


In  Commission.  Men  voted. 

1820  ...  14  sail  of  the  line.  23,000 

1830  ...  18  —  |29,000 

1838  ...  21  —  34,000 


With  an  utter  ignorance  of  facts,  it  was  asked,  in 
reference  to  the  supposed  neglect  of  naval  preparation  of 
which  the  Admiralty  had  been  guilty,  if  England  had  ever 
before  been  found  in  such  a  situation  ?  To  which  Sir  John 
quietly  remarks  :  “  The  answer  is,  certainly,  never — on 
no  former  occasion — never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
naval  history,  could  England  boast  of  21  sail  of  the  line 
in  commission,  and  a  vote  of  34,000  seamen,  including 
marines  and  boys,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.” 

Comparing  the  British  navy  with  that  of  other  mari¬ 
time  powers  (a  comparison  which  Sir  John  was  compelled 
to  make,  by  the  ridiculous  exaggerations  of  their  power 
and  our  weakness — it  being,  for  instance,  asserted,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  navies  of  France  and  Russia  were 
singly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain),  the  following  is  the 
result  of  his  investigation  : — 


VESSELS. 

In  Com¬ 
mission. 

In 

Ordinary. 

Building. 

England. 

France. 

Russia, 

America.  | 

England. 

France. 

Russia. 

America.  I 

England. 

France. 

Russia. 

America.  ] 

Ships  of  the  Line. 

1st  Class — 100  to  120  guns'  .  ,  , 

4 

2 

5 

2 

12 

4 

, , 

# , 

3 

16.  2 

.  # 

2nd  ditto— 80  to  100  ..... 

5 

5 

16 

.  . 

12 

o 

2 

2 

7 

11 

5 

8 

3rd  ditto— 70  to  80  .  .  .  .  .  . 

12 

3 

19 

•  • 

33 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

.  • 

,  , 

21 

10 

40 

2 

57 

10 

3 

5 

12 

29 

7 

8* 

Frigates. 

1st  Class — Razees  and  60  ... 

1 

5 

4 

6 

10 

8 

,  . 

9 

.  , 

9 

.  t 

8 

2nd  ditto— 50  and  52 . 

1 

5 

•  . 

.  . 

7 

7 

,  . 

.  . 

2 

8 

3rd  ditto— From  36  to  50  .  .  . 

7 

6 

20 

.. 

57 

7 

.  . 

2 

8 

5 

l 

.  t 

9 

16 

24 

6 

74 

22 

•  • 

11 

10 

22 

l 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

30 

1 

26 

64 

8 

131 

32 

3 

16 

09 

51 

8 

16 

Total  Ships  of  the  Line 
-  Frigates  .  .  . 


Grand  Total 


England. 

France. 

Russia. 

America. 

90 

49 

50 

15 

93 

60 

25 

35 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

183 

109 

75 

50 

Sieamers. — England  has  5  steam  ships  of  war  in  commission; 
Fiance,  12  ;  Russia,  6;  and  America,  1.  Of  steam  ships  of  war 
in  ordinary,  England  has  2,  and  France  6  ;  and  England  has  5  of 
this  class  of  vessels  building,  France  has  9,  and  America  9.  Eng¬ 
land  lias  41  post-office  packets  and  other  steamers,  which  are 
equally  available  with  those  of  France  for  the  purposes  of  war; 
although  the  French  steamers,  being  armed  with  heavy  guns  (80- 
pounilers),  are  included  under  the  head  •  ships  of  war,’  while  our 
packets,  hot  being  at  present  armed,  are  not  enumerated  under 
that  head.  The  number  of  steam-vessels, including  those  building, 
which  belong  to  the  four  great  naval  powers,  is  as  follows 
England,  53 ;  France,  37;  Russia,  8;  America,  10. 

In  1801  Russia  had  61  sail  of  the  line,  30  of  which 

\  ;^mer'oans  have  made  a  contract  for  a  supply  of  timber 
to  butlq  11  more. 


were  in  commission  in  the  Baltic,  3  of  them  carrying 
each  110  guns ;  14  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  remaining 
16  being  either  on  the  stocks  or  in  ordinary.  In  the 
Baltic  and  in  the  Black  Sea,  Russia  has  not  at  present  a 
single  ship  of  the  line  more  than  she  possessed  fifteen 
years  ago.  Those  now  on  the  stocks  are  intended  to 
replace  the  old  ones,  as  these  ships,  being  built  of  Casan 
oak  or  larch,  do  not  last  more  than  a  few  years ;  and 
they  are  also  built  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  being  what 
is  called  “  hogged.”  The  Russian  ships  of  war  in  the 
Baltic  are  not  in  commission  above  two  or  three  of  the 
summer  months. 

France,  represented  as  having  a  naval  force  more  than 
equal  to  100  sail  of  the  line  of  our  ships,  has  in  fact  10 
sail  of  the  line  and  16  frigates  in  commission,  the  peace 
establishment  being  8  of  the  former  and  12  of  the  latter; 
six  additional  ships  being  at  present  required  by  the. 
state  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  and  at  Tunis  and  Ancona.  The 
respective  strength  of  the  naval  force  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  sub¬ 
joined  table : — 


FRANCE. 

ENGLAND. 

Afloat. 

Building. 

Afloat. 

Ruildimr. 

First  Class,  100  guns 

and  upwards 

6 

16 

16 

3 

Second  do.,  80  to  100 

guns  .... 

7 

11 

17 

7 

Third  do.,  70  to  80 

guns  .... 

1 

2 

45 

2 

— 

— 

_ 

20 

29 

78 

12 

Since  1815,  not  fewer  than  twenty-four  French  ships 
of  the  line  have  been  broken  up,  a  fact  which  the  alarmists 
did  not  take  into  account  in  estimating  the  naval  resources 
of  our  neighbours.  Considerable  difficulty  is  felt  in 
manning  the  French  ships  of  war  now  afloat,  owing  to 
the  limited  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  France.  The  really  active  portion  of  the 
maritime  inscription,  out  of  which  ships  of  war  must  be 
manned,  does  not  exceed  45,000  men,  of  whom  18,000 
are  already  employed  in  the  public  service. 

The  United  States  has  15  sail  of  the  line,  8  of  which 
are  on  the  stocks.  They  have  2  ships  of  the  line  and  6 
frigates  in  commission ;  and  the  large  mercantile  interests 
of  the  United  States  render  it  a  national  duty  to  pay 
great  attention  to  their  navy.  An  impartial  consideration 
of  facts  will  prevent  any  premature  display  of  jealousy 
on  our  part,  which  is  scarcely  wiser  than  entertaining  an 
unfounded  impression  of  the  decay  of  our  own  navy,  and 
of  our  ships  Being  unequal  to  cope  with  those  of  any 
country.  Sir  John  Barrow,  alluding  to  the  natural 
ambition  of  a  young  naval  power  like  the  United  States, 
thus  speaks  of  their  notion  of  outdoing  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  building  a  ship  of  enormous  dimensions  : — “  It 
was,”  he  remarks,  “  a  kind  of  boast  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  3000  tons,  was  the  largest  ship  in  the  world. 
We  seem  determined,  however,  to  outdo  her  by  building 
four  ships  of  3100  tons  each — the  Royal  Frederic,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  the  Victoria,  and  the  Algiers  ;  ’  and 
when  to  these  we  add  the  Flowe,  Britannia,  St.  Vincent, 
Caledonia,  Royal  Wblliam,  Nelson,  Prince  Regent,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Hibernia,  Neptune,  Royal  George,  St.  George, 
and  Trafalgar  (13  ships  of  120  guns  each),  besides  two 
of  110  guns,  3  of  104  guns,  1  of  92  guns,  10  of  84  and 
4  of  80  making  20  ot  these  fine  ships, — it  requires  no 
small  degree  of  impudence  to  proclaim  the  British  navy 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  her  ships  inferior  to  those  of 
other  naval  powers.” 

The  notion  that  our  ships  of  war  have  not  their  proper 
complement  of  men,  —  a  charge  strongly  urged  against 
the  naval  administration, — is  thus  met  by  Sir  John 
Barrow,  who  says: — “As  compared  with  the  war  com¬ 
plements,  one  would  imagine  the  present  peace  esta¬ 
blishment  to  be  ample.  For  instance,  that  of  a  74,  in 
war,  being  only  590,  is  now  570 :  of  the  former,  the 
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number  of  able  seamen  was  then  limited  to  one-third, 
the  ordinary  one-third,  and  landsmen  one-third  ;  now 
the  able  seamen  are  estimated  at  75  per  cent.  First-class 
hoys,  during  war,  were  admitted  from  fourteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age ;  now  they  are  required  to  he  from 
seventeen  to  twenty.”  And  in  a  note  he  says : — “  On 
examining  the  hooks  of  1834,  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and 
eighteen  frigates,  it  appears  that  the  average  proportions 
then  were,  70  able,  26  ordinary,  and  4  landsmen  per 
cent.  They  are  known  to  hear  now  more  in  favour  of 
able  seamen  than  then.”  The  average  complements  of 
the  twelve  “  seventy-fours  ”  which  were  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  did  not  exceed  560,  while  the  enemy’s 
force  consisted  of  13  ships — 1  of  120  guns  and  1010 
men,  3  of  80  guns  and  800  men  each,  and  9  of  74,  with 
700  men  each.  Of  these  11  were  taken,  sunk,  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  2  were  afterwards  captured. 

Next  Sir  John  Barrow  meets  the  charge  (serious,  if 
true)  that  “  from  the  reduced  state  of  stores  in  the  dock¬ 
yards,  and  of  shipwrights,  a  fleet  such  as  a  war  would 
require  could  not  be  sent  to  sea.”  The  country,  headed 
by  the  newspapers,  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  dockyard  stores,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  nobleman  making  a  trip  in  his  yacht,  and 
being  in  want  of  a  “  Riga  spar,”  one  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  dockyard  where  he  applied.  The  conclusion 
was  quickly  drawn  that  not  any  of  the  dockyards  con¬ 
tained  such  an  article ;  and  being  destitute  of  “  Riga 
spars,”  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  they  contained  none  of 
the  vast  materiel  which  should  always  be  at  hand  lor  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  therefore  that  we  were,  at  least  during  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
which  might  leave  the  Baltic,  and,  “  without  any  previous 
notice,”  enter  the  Thames,  burn  Sheerness,  and  perhaps 
destroy  London ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  were  no  safer  in  their  beds  than 
when  England  was  ravaged  by  the  Saxons  and  the 
Banes.  Beginning  at  the  deficiency  of  “  Riga  spars,” 
Sir  John  Barrow  sets  at  rest  the  groundless  apprehensions 
which  the  statements  contained  in  pamphlets  and  news¬ 
papers  were  intended  to  produce  on  the  popular  mind. 
He  informs  us  that  the  dockyards  do  not  contain  a  single 
“  Riga  spar,”  and  that  in  fact  none  have  been  purchased 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  owing  partly  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  prices  demanded  for  them,  but  chiefly  because  the 
Virginia,  red  pine,  and  New  Zealand  Coudie  spars  are 
equally  good  and  much  cheaper — the  last  especially, 
being  superior  in  strength  and  toughness.  Our  dock¬ 
yards,  so  far  from  being  empty,  abound  in  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stores.  “  There  are  in  the  several  dockyards  not 
only  made-masts,  main,  fore,  mizen  masts,  and  bowsprits 
for  30  sail  of  the  line,  but  as  many  more  in  component 
parts,  ready  for  putting  together,  with  all  the  necessary 
stores  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  the  extent  of  50  sail 
of  the  line ;  and  with  regard  to  topmasts,  for  the  want  of 
which  the  French  are  so  much  distressed,  it  appears  we 
have  upwards  of  300  spars,  sufficient  for  all  the  topmasts 
of  100  sail  of  the  line.”  It  is  added  that  of  the  principal 
stores,  and  of  foreign  growth,  the  dockyards  contain  for 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  years’  consumption.  The 
question  as  to  the  reduction  of  shipwrights  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  follows  : — 

Seamen,  &c.,  Shipwrights,  &c., 

voted.  employed  in  the  Dockyards. 


1813  .  .  148,000  5000 

1838  .  .  34,000  2360 


If  the  proportion  of  shipwrights  employed  had  a  strict 
relation  with  the  number  of  seamen,  2360  shipwrights 
would  be  sufficient  for  60,000  seamen  serving  in  the 
fleet;  “  but  of  course  the  number  to  be  employed  must 
depend  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  work  to  be 
performed.” 

The  final  conclusions  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  after  careful 


research  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy, 
are  thus  given  : — “  At  no  former  period  of  profound 
peace,  in  the  whole  history  of  Great  Britain,  was  her 
navy  in  so  efficient  a  state,  as  to  the  number,  condition, 
and  equipment  of  the  ships  in  commission,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  and  superior  qualities  of  the  petty  officers  and  effec¬ 
tive  seamen  borne  on  their  books  ;  nor  were  the.number, 
the  dimensions,  and  the  condition  of  the  ships  in  ordinary, 
and  the  preparations  and  stores  in  the  dockyards  for 
increasing  the  active  and  efficient  force  of  the  fleet,  at 
any  time  more  satisfactory  than  at  the  present  moment — 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1839.” 

If  the  next  naval  war  should  be  fought  with  armed 
steam-ships,  England  has  as  little  occasion  for  anxiety  as 
any  country.  Sir  John  Barrow  says  : — “  There  are  none 
of  our  foreign  packet-steamers  into  which  may  not  be 
placed  a  couple  of  68-pounder  guns,  either  for  shot  or 
shells,  or  both,  or  even  84-pounders — these  two  species 
of  ordnance  being  accounted  as  the  best  kind  of  arma¬ 
ment  for  steamers ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  within 
two  months  or  less  after  a  declaration  of  war,  the  British 
Channel,  from  the  Scilly  Islands  to  the  North  Foreland, 
will  swarm  with  English  armed  steam-vessels.  It  would 
indeed  be  disgraceful  if  the  country  that  supplies  both 
France  and  Russia  with  engines,  engineers,  and  most  of 
the  necessary  machinery,  should  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  either  or  both  of  these  nations  in  this  class  of  ships. 
The  best  of  those  of  France  are  fitted  with  English  ma¬ 
chinery;  the  rest  have  very  little  to  boast  of.” 

The"  high  efficiency  of  the  navy  is  thus  placed  beyond 
a  doubt.  There  is  "not  the  slightest  ground  for  public 
apprehension,  and  all  the  charges  of  mal-administration 
are  proved  to  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 
Believing  that  national  alarm  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to 
national  jealousy,  and  to  all  those  feelings  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  civilization,  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  assist  in  giving  publicity  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  which  Sir  John  Barrow  has  so  ably  and 
carefully  combined. 


Intelligence  of  Animals. — An  old  monkey  at  Exeter 
’Change,  having  lost  its  teeth,  used,  when  nuts  were  given 
him,  to  take  a  stone  in  his  paw  and  break  them  with  it. 
This  was  a  thing  seen  forty  years  ago  by  all  who  frequented 
Exeter  ’Change,  and  Darwin  relates  it  in  his  1  Zoonomia.’ 
But  I  must  say  that  he  would  have  shown  himself  to  be 
more  of  a  philosopher  had  he  asked  the  showman  how  the 
monkey  learned  this  expedient.  It  is  very  possible  he  may 
have  been  taught  it,  as  apes  have  oftentimes  been  taught 
human  habits.  Buffon,  the  great  adversary  of  brute  intel¬ 
ligence,  allows  that  he  had  known  an  ape  who  dressed 
himself  in  clothes  to  which  he  had  become  habituated,  and 
slept  in  a  bed,  pulling  up  the  sheets  and  blankets  to  cover 
him  before  going  to  sleep  ;  and  he  mentions  another  which 
sat  at  table,  drank  wine  out  of  a  glass,  used  a  knife  and 
fork,  and  wiped  them  on  a  table-napkin.  All  these  things, 
of  course,  were  the  consequence  of  training,  and  showed 
no  more  sagacity  than  the  feats  of  dancing-dogs  and  bears, 
or  of  the  learned  pig,  unless  it  were  proved  that  the  ape  on 
being  taught  these  manipulations  became  sensible  of  their 
convenience,  and  voluntarily,  and  by  pteference,  practised 
them  ;  a  position  which  no  experiments  appear  to  support. 
Smellie,  however,  mentions  a  cat  which,  being  confined  in 
a  room,  in  order  to  get  out  and  meet  its  mate  of  the  other 
sex,  learnt  of  itself  to  open  the  latch  of  a  door;  and  I  knew 
a  pony  in  the  stable  here  that  used  both  to  open  the  latch 
of  the  stable  and  raise  the  lid  of  the  corn-chest,  things 
which  must  have  been  learnt  by  himself  from  his  own  ob¬ 
servation,  for  no  one  is  likely  to  have  taught  them  to  him. 
Nay,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  observed  one  of  the 
horses  taken  in  here  to  grass,  in  a  field  through  which  the 
avenue  runs,  open  one  of  the  wickets  by  pressing  down  the 
upright  bar  of  the  latch,  and  open  it  exactly  as  you  or  I  do. 
— Dissertations  on  Subjects  of  Science,  by  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  vol.  i. 
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THE  MONTHLY  ALMANAC  FOR  MARCH,  1839. 


[Highland  Shepherd  and  Dog.-From  an  original  Sketch.] 


Rude  and  blustering  March  lias  now  come  :  hark !  how 
he  is  whistling  and  hallooing  in  the  fields;  that  is  his 
characteristic  mode  of  announcing  himself.  A  welcome 
to  him '  He  is  a  kindly,  genial,  and  beneficent  spirit: 

Vol.  VIII. 


and  not  all  his  roughness  can  make  us  cease  to  love  him, 
or  forgetful  of  the  blessings  he  brings  us  every  day  of 
his  life.  March  winds  and  “  violets  blue !  ”  Why  these 
words  alone  speak  the  character  of  the  month :  his  irre  • 
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pressible  vehemence  of  spirit,  that  must  exhaust  itself  in 
a  thousand  wild  impulses,  “  full  of  sound  and  fury  signi¬ 
fying  nothing,”  yet  all  the  while  nursing  in  its  lap  the 
tenderest  and  fairest  flowers  of  the  field  with  the  fondest 
solicitude.  And  if  that  sweetest  of  the  sweet  family 
whose  presence  informs  the  very  ground  beneath  our  feet 
with  romance — the  violet — does  not  hesitate,  to  trust  her¬ 
self  confidingly  to  his  culture,  neither  does  the  timid 
lamb  wait  for  a  less  impetuous  season ;  hut,  newly 
dropped  from  its  mother’s  womb,  looks  meekly  in  his 
lace ;  and  who  shall  say  he  is  insensible  to  that  touching 
appeal — that  he  does  not  “  temper  ”  his  winds  ? 

The  lamb !  what  a  charm  the  very  name  of  that  ex¬ 
quisite  embodiment  of  all  that  is  fair  and  simple,  pure 
and  happy,  contains,  and  ever  has  contained,  to  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  man !  It  still  remains  for  us  a  type 
of  the  divine  Author  of  our  religion, — a  personification  of 
the  loveliest  visions  of  our  poets.  What  memory  but  at 
once  instinctively  turns  to  “the  heavenly  Una  with  her 
milk-white  lamb  ?  ” 

As  we  have  already  incidentally  mentioned,  the  lamb¬ 
ing  season  takes  place  generally  in  March,  and  a  busy, 
restless,  anxious  time  it  is  for  all  who  are  concerned. 
The  ewes  are  now  carefully  gathered  together  in  the 
most  comfortable  part  of  the  farm,  where  the  owner’s  eye 
can  overlook  them,  and  necessary  aid  be  the  most  readily 
afforded.  The  lamber  or  shepherd  now  prepares  his 
simple  surgical  instruments,  in  case  his  skill  should  be 
in  requisition,  a  bottle  of  milk  for  weakly  or  neglected 
lambs,  the  cordial  for  the  suffering  and  exhausted  ewes, 
and  all  the  other  little  appliances  of  his  calling.  The 
time  comes,  and  now  he  must  be  night  and  day  on  the 
watch,  to  assist  the  weak,  succour  the  desolate,  and 
restrain  the  impatient.  Twins  are  marked  ;  and  newly 
dropped  lambs,  too  weak  or  too  cold  to  seek  their  natural 
food,  are  cheered  with  milk  from  the  bottle,  which  has 
been  warmed  by  being  deposited  in  the  shepherd’s  breast. 
If  this  assistance  be  insufficient,  they  are  taken  to  a  place 
of  shelter,  or  placed  in  a  basket  lined  with  straw,  and 
thus  nursed  for  an  hour  or  two  till  they  recover,  aiid 
rejoin  the  anxious  mother.  The  death  of  some  ewes,  and 
the  unaccountable  unnaturalness  of  others,  leave  many 
poor  lambs  motherless  ;  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
lambs,  as  might  be  expected,  perish  even  in  their  birth. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  mark  the  method  by  which  these 
simple  but  true  mourners  are  enabled  to  supply  each 
other’s  loss.  One  of  the  ewes  thus  bereaved,  and  one  of 
the  lambs  thus  orphaned,  being  chosen,  the  head,  tail,  and 
legs  of  the  dead  offspring  of  the  former  are  cut  away,  an 
incision  is  made  along  its  body,  and  the  skin  thus 
stripped  off,  which  is  immediately  placed  on  the  living 
substitute,  the  parts  remaining  uncovered  being  smeared 
with  the  blood.  The  impostor  is  then  placed,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  to  the  ewe,  who  receives  it  kindly,  and 
gives  it  suck ;  after  this,  the  false  skin  is  taken  off’,  and 
the  lamb  returned  ;  and,  “  whether  it  is  from  joy  at  this 
apparent  reanimation  of  her  young  one,  or  because  a  little 
doubt  remains  in  her  mind  which  she  would  fain  dispel, 
cannot  be  decided ;  but  for  a  number  of  days  she  shows 
more  fondness,  by  bleating  over  and  caressing  this  one, 
than  she  did  formerly  over  the  one  that  was  really  her 
own.”  *  Of  the  affection  of  the  sheep  for  her  young,  a 
touching  anecdote  is  related  by  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shep¬ 
herd,  which  we  here  transcribe  : — 

“  One  of  the  two  years  while  I  remained  on  the  farm 
at  Willenslee,  a  severe  blast  of  snow  came  on  by  night, 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  which  destroyed  several 
score  of  our  lambs  ;  and  as  we  had  not  enow  of  twins  and 
odd  lambs  for  the  mothers  that  had  lost  theirs,  of  course 
we  selected  the  best  ewes,  and  put  lambs  to  them.  As 
we  were  making  the  distribution,  I  requested  my  master 
to  spare  me  a  lamb  for  a  ewe  which  he  knew,  and  which 

*  Publications  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge—.*  Sheep,’  p,  507. 


was  standing  over  a  dead  lamb  in  the  end  of  the  hope, 
about  four  miles  from  the  bouse.  lie  would  not  let  me 
do  it,  but  bid  me  let  her  stand  over  her  lamb  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  perhaps  a  twin  would  be  forthcoming.  I 
did  so,  and  faithfully  she  did  stand  to  her  charge.  I 
visited  her  every  morning  and  evening  for  the  first  eight 
days,  and  never  found  her  above  two  or  three  yards  from 
the  lamb ;  and  often,  as  I  went  my  rounds,  she  eyed  me 
long  ere  I  came  near  her,  and  kept  stamping  with  her 
foot  and  whistling  through  her  nose  to  frighten  away  the 
dog.  He  got  a  regular  chase  twice  a-day,  as  I  passed 
by  ;  but  however  excited  and  fierce  a  ewe  may  be,  she 
never  offers  any  resistance  to  mankind,  being  perfectly 
and  meekly  passive  to  them.  The  weather  grew  fine  and 
warm,  and  the  dead  lamb  soon  decayed ;  but  still  this 
affectionate  and  desolate  creature  kept  hanging  over  the 
poor  remains,  with  an  attachment  that  seemed  to  be  nou¬ 
rished  by  hopelessness.  It  often  drew  the  tears  from  my 
eyes  to  see  her  hanging  with  such  fondness  over  a  few 
bones  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  wool.  For  the  first 
fortnight  she  never  quitted  the  spot,  and  for  another  week 
she  visited  it  every  morning  and  evening,  uttering  a  few 
kindly  and  heart-piercing  bleats ;  till  at  length  every 
remnant  of  her  offspring  vanished,  mixing  with  the  soil 
or  wafted  away  by  the  winds.” — Shepherd’s  Calendar , 
Vbj.  ii.,  p.  191. 

The  lambs  begin  to  nibble  the  grass  at  the  end  of  the 
first  twb  or  three  weeks  ;  but  they  are  from  three  to  six 
months  okl,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pasture,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  wearied.  As  they  grow  strong  and  active,  it 
is  delightful  to  watch  their  gambols,  to  which  the  artless 
grace  and  sweetness  of  their  appearance  give  additional 
charms.  We  have  seen  them  on  the  side  of  a  little  knoll 
running  round  arid  round  after  each  other  at  their  topmost 
speed,  whilst  every  now  and  then  some  would  drop  off  as 
if  tired,  then  again  join  the  circle  with  increased  zest. 
During  these  manoeuvres  the  sedate  ewes,  quietly  cropping 
the  grass  around,  worild  occasionally  look  up,  think  per¬ 
haps  of  the  days  gone  by,  then  continue  their  own  more 
substantial  enjoyment.  But  should  an  unlucky  dog  ap¬ 
proach  at  any  such  time,  what  a  sensation  spreads  through 
the  woolly  group  !  Heaven  and  earth  might  be  coming 
together  to  their  imaginations  !  A  phalanx  is  formed, 
the  principal  ewes  step  forward,  and  express  their 
marked  indignation  at  the  intrusion,  and  significantly 
hint  as  to  punishing  the  intruder  should  he  advance,  by 
stamping  impatiently  and  with  violence  on  the  ground 
A  curious  circumstance  may  be  here  mentioned :  sheep 
will  occasionally  fall  and  be  quite  unable  to  recover  their 
feet.  We  have  heard  of  their  perishing  from  this  acci¬ 
dent  when  not  relieved  in  sufficient  time. 

In  the  wild  mountain  districts  of  Scotland  the  shep¬ 
herd  has  not  only  the  arduous  duties  of  the  lambing 
season  to  execute,  but  frequently  appalling  dangers  to 
undergo  from  the  terrible  storms  that  sometimes  desolate 
those  exposed  regions.  Hogg  has  given  us  accounts  of 
several  most  fearful  ones  ;  in  one  of  which  he  was  him¬ 
self  a  participator,  and  bravely  incurred  no  small  hazard 
in  fulfilling  his  duty.  Seventeen  of  his  brother  shep¬ 
herds  and  an  innumerable  number  of  sheep  perished  on 
that  occasion. 

Goldsmith  alludes  with  pleasure  to  his  surprise  on 
finding  among  the  Alps  shepherds  maintaining  the  old 
poetical  renown  of  the  vocation.  And  let  no  one  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Arcadian  shtpherd  contemn  our  own,  for  we 
have  still  here  and  there  the  pastoral  pipe  (or  horn,  which 
will  do  quite  as  well)  and  crook  ;  and  as  for  songs,  al¬ 
though  death  has  lately  hushed  his  melodious  voice,  vet 
tlie  breath  of  our  Ettrick  poet  still  exists  in  his  pages ;  and 
he  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  veritable  shepherd.  In 
Kilkenny  the  Messrs.  Nowlan  had  in  1820  a  large  flock 
of  Merino  sheep  under  the  care  of  one  man,  who  had  no 
dog,  nothing  but  his  horn  wherewith  to  direct  them.  But 
the  sound  of  that  instrument  was  sufficient ;  no  Arcadian 
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sheep  could  possibly  obey  their  musical  director  more 
cheerfully  or  with  greater  precision.  If  the  horn  blew, 
they  collected  round  him  ;  if  he  went  on,  they  followed  ; 
it  he  stopped,  they  did  the  same.  At  one  part  of  the 
grounds  there  was  a  plank-bridge  only  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  ;  over  this  in 
single  tile  with  admirable  regularity  he  led  them  at  his 
pleasure. 

A  few  words  on  the  mode  now  generally  adopted  for 
improving  the  breed  of  sheep  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In 
examining  a  flock,  some  will  be  found  to  have  a  greater 
fineness  of  bone,  a  rounder,  more  compact,  and  more 
beautifully  proportioned  form,  a  more  springy  and  elastic 
softness  to  the  touch  than  others  :  these  are  the  “  flowers 
of  the  flock,”  “  the  destined  parents  of  a  numerous  line.” 
Even  among  the  lambs  these  qualities  may  be  discovered 
though  less  readily ;  accordingly  every  individual  pos¬ 
sessing  them  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  the  others 
only  selected  for  the  table.  In  a  large  flock  this  prin¬ 
ciple  will  generally  suffice  for  keeping  the  whole  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  improvement.  Should  the  size  of 
the  sheep  at  any  time  decrease,  an  ewe  of  a  “  little  dif¬ 
ferent  yet  congenial  blood  ”  is  introduced,  and  the  inter¬ 
mixture  produces  the  results  desired.  Of  the  fecundity 
and  age  of  the  sheep  an  apposite  instance  is  recorded  in 
the  ‘  Farmer’s  Journal,5  of  a  gentleman  who  had  on  his 
pastures  a  ewe  which  yeaned  a  pair  of  lambs  when  she 
was  a  shearling,  and  had  twins  yearly  afterwards  for 
fifteen  years !  The  importance  of  the  animal  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  of  its  wool  to  the  manufacturer,  may 
be  conceived  when  we  state  that  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  in  his 
‘  Commercial  Dictionary,5  estimates  the  number  of  sheep 
in  this  country  at  thirty -two  millions,  and  the  value  of 
the  raw  wool  at  seven  millions  of  money  ! 

NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  1. — St.  David's  Day. — St.  David  was  born  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  was  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  the  Britons.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood,  he  embraced 
that  ascetic  life  which,  in  those  days,  was  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  command  veneration  and  respect.  He  emerged 
from  his  retirement  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  preach  the 
Gospel  amongst  his  countrymen,  and  further  increased 
the  odour  of  his  sanctity  by  founding  monasteries,  which 
were  governed  by  rules  of  great  austerity.  St.  David 
was  prevailed'  upon,  after  much  entreaty,  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Caerleon,  then  a  place  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  and  he  transferred  the  see  to  Menevia,  which 
lie  loved  better  on  account  of  its  being  more  retired.  He 
died  about  the  year  544,  and  the  city  and  diocese  have 
since  been  called  after  him.  The  first  three  days  of  March 
were  long  celebrated  by  the  Welsh  :  the  first  in  honour  of 
St.  David  ;  the  second  being  a  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Nun, 
his  mother;  and  that  on  the  third  in  honour  of  St.  Lily,  one 
of  his  friends ;  but  the  only  national  holiday  at  present 
observed  is  St.  David's  Day,  and  which  has  simply  become 
an  occasion  for  social  and  friendly  enjoyment. 

The  origin  of  WeLshmen  wearing  the  leek  on  St.  David’s 
Day  does  not  appear  to  have  been  traced  with  much  cer¬ 
tainty  One  account  is,  that  in  a  battle  which  the  Britons 
gained  over  the  Saxons  on  this  day,  they  were  directed  by 
St.  David  to  wear  a  leek  in  their  caps  by  way  of  distinction  ; 
another  version  is,  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  a  field  of 
leeks ;  while  a  third  statement  is,  that,  in  proceeding  to  the 
battle,  each  man  brought  his  own  supply  of  this  vegetable. 

March  17. — St.  Patrick's  Day, — St.  Patrick,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  stated,  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  but  this 
error  has  been  removed  in  the  careful  account  of  the  saint’s 
life,  which  Mr.  Moore  has  given  in  his  ‘History  of  Ireland.?* 
St.  Patrick  was  born  in  the  year  387,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  iff  the  antient  Armoric  Britain. 
In  the  year  403  an  Irish  monarch,  Nial  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  ravaged  some  of  the  maritime  districts  of  Gaul, 
and  St.  Patrick,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  and  carried  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  purchased  as  a 
slave  by  a  person  residing  in  that  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Antrim.  a.  Here  his  duty  was  to  tend  sheep,  and  his 
lonely  occupation  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountain  begat  that 
*  Vol.  i.,  pp.  203-226. 
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depth  of  feeling  which  afterwards  inspired  his  future  life. 
He  spent  six  years  as  a  shepherd,  when  the  desire  of  liberty 
became  strong,  and  he  made  his  escape  to  the  south-western 
coast,  where  he  found  a  vessel  bound  for  Gaul  ready  to  sail. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  amongst  his  friends,  he  entered  a  mo¬ 
nastery  or  college  at  Tours,  where  he  spent  four  years,  and, 
it  is  believed,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  But 
his  active  mind  was  not  fitted  for  the  cloister,  and  his 
imagination  dwelt  with  fervour  upon  the  country  of  his 
captivity.  He  frequently  dreamed  that  he  was  invited 
to  return  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people.  He  did  not 
however  arrive  in  Ireland  for  the  second  time  until  422. 
Landing  at  Dublin,  he  set  out  with  his  followers  for 
that  part  of  the  country  where  so  many  of  his  youthful 
years  had  been  spent.  On  their  wTay  they  were  taken  for 
sea-robbers  or  pirates,  and  were  attacked  by  a  chief  named 
Dicho  and  his  followers.  The  holy  and  benignant  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  saint  is  said  to  have  produced  so  powerful  an  * 
effect  upon  Dicho  as  to  have  changed  his  destructive  pur¬ 
poses,  and  Dicho  soon  became  his  first  Christian  convert. 
Here  St.  Patrick  celebrated  divine  service  in  a  barn  called 
Subhul  Padruic,  or  Patrick's  Barn.  His  old  master  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  pagan  notions.  As 
the  festival  of  Easter  approached,  the  saint  determined 
upon  celebrating  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tara,  where  an 
assemblage  of  princes  and  chiefs  was  about  to  take  place. 
Ai riving  at  Slane,  he  and  his  followers  lighted  the  paschal 
fire  on  the  eve  of  Easter-day.  A  great  pagan  festival  was 
to  be  held  at  the  same  time  by  the  princes  and  chiefs  at  Tara, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  king  Leogaire,  and  the  lighting 
of  the  pile  in  the  palace  was  to  be  the  signal  for  its  com¬ 
mencement.  Great  therefore  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
assembly  on  seeing  the  fire  of  St.  Patrick  blazing  before 
that  of  the  halls  of  Tara.  For  this  offence  the  saint  and  his 
followers  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  monarch.  Here 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  he  had  come  to  extend,  and  conversion  fol¬ 
lowed  his  judicious  exposition  of  its  superiority;  but  Leo¬ 
gaire  would  not  give  up  his  old  creed,  though  he  freely  gave 
permission  to  St.  Patrick  to  go  amongst  the  people  and 
make  known  his  views  to  them.  Great  multitudes  were 
converted,  and  St.  Patrick  destroyed  both  the  idol  and 
worship  of  the  great  Pruidical  god  called  Crom-cruacli,  or 
the  head  of  the  sun,  in  the  Plain  of  Slaughter,  so  called 
from  the  human  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the  idol. 
In  the  place  of  this  monument  of  a  cruel  superstition  he 
erected  a  Christian  church..  Success  continued  to  attend 
his  steps  during  the  whole  course  of  his  exertions  to  extend 
Christianity  in  Ireland;  the  Druids  and  other  opponents, 
vyliose  enmity  he  had  to  encounter,  offering  a  feebler  re¬ 
sistance  than  is  usual  with  the  supporters  of  a  tottering 
system.  His  converts  included  men  of  rank  and  learning, 
who  afterwards  became  the  ornament  of  the  new  religion. 
Churches — formed  of  hurdles,  or  wattles,  clay  and  thatch — 
were  erected  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  Ireland, 
and  to  give  to  the  new  system  the  advantages  of  organization, 
the  see  of  Armagh  was  founded,  and  it  was  filled  by  St. 
Patrick  himself.  The  decline  of  his  life  was  chiefiy  spent 
at  Armagh  and  Subhul.  He  died  at  the  latter  place,  which 
thus  witnessed  his  earliest  and  latest  exertions  to  promote 
Christianity  in  Ireland.  His  death  took  place  on  the  17th 
March,  in  the  year  465.  He  was  in  his  78th  or  79th  year, 
and  had  spent  the  last  forty-three  years  of  his  life  without 
having  once  quitted  Ireland.  Some  time  before  his  death 
he  wrote  his  ‘Confession,’  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
improved  moral  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  share  which  he 
had  in  effecting  the  regeneration  of  the  Irish. 

The  accounts  of  St.  Patrick  which  have  generally  been 
current  contain  so  many  erroneous  and  fabulous  statements, 
that  we  have  been  induced  to  devote  rather  a  larger  space 
to  the  above  notice  than  might  otherwise  have  been  de¬ 
sirable.  But  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  does  not  deserve  to  be 
disfigured  by  monkish  legends.  The  absurd  belief  that  St. 
Patrick  drove  out  serpents  and  other  venomous  creatures 
from  Ireland,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar  miracles 
ascribed  to  him.  Lanigan,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
says — “  Jocelin  is  the  only  biographer  of  St.  Patrick  that  has 
spoken  of  the  expulsion  by  him  of  serpents  and  other  ve¬ 
nomous  creatures  from  Ireland.  From  his  book  the  story 
made  its  way  into  other  tracts,  and  even  into  some  breviaries.” 
Mr.  Moore  remarks,  that  “  the  learned  Colgan,  in  exposing 
the  weakness  of  this  story,  alleges  that  in  the  most  antient 
documents  of  Irish  history  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to 
venomous  animals  having  ever  been  found  in  Ireland.’5 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


[  Queea  Elizabeth. — From  a  Painting  by  Zucchero.] 


On  the  24th  of  March,  1602,  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  of  its  most  celebrated  sovereigns,  expired, 
in  the  70th  year  of  her  age  and  the  45th  of  her  reign. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  "VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  was  born  in  1533.  Educated  in  the  principles  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  and  also  in  those  classical  studies 
into  which  it  had  then  become  customary  to  initiate 
females  of  distinction  in  England,  her  early  years  were 
passed  in  privacy,  a  measure  rendered  politic  by  the 
suspicion  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  her  Catholic 
sister  Mary,  to  a  degree  which,  hut  for  other  interference, 
might  have  endangered  her  personal  safety. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  on  November  17,  155S,  she  was 
drawn  from  her  obscurity  and  proclaimed  queen,  being- 
received  with  acclamation  by  the  people.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  security  with  which  she  appeared  to  possess 
the  throne,  she  did  not  until  some  time  after  her  accession 
decidedly  express  her  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
national  religion.  She  commenced  her  reign  with  that 
caution  and  ambiguity  of  purpose  which  characterized 
her  future  proceedings,  and  which  on  the  present  occasion 
left  it  for  some  time  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  she 
would  tolerate  the  existing  religious  establishment,  or,  in 
conformity  with  her  own  principles,  favour  the  measures 
of  the  Protestant  reformers.  Thus  at  her  coronation 
(January  15,  1559)  she  forbade  tbs  customary  elevation 
of  the  Host,  and  refused  to  hear  mass  in  public ;  yet  it 
was  known  that  she  kept  a  crucifix  and  some  holy  water 
in  her  private  chapel]  and  when  the  Protestants  waited 


on  her  with  their  petitions,  she  returned  ambiguous  and 
almost  negative  answers.  The  hopes  which  the  Pro¬ 
testants  had  conceived  from  the  education  of  the  queen 
were,  although  delayed  by  her  ambiguous  manner,  at 
length  however  realized  by  the  queen  expressing  her  sen¬ 
timents  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  principles,  but  leaving 
the  question  of  the  national  religion  to  be  decided  by  her 
parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1559,  and  which, 
willing  to  adapt  itself  to  the  queen’s  wishes,  restored  the 
Reformed  religion  throughout  the  country. 

They  did  not  however  stop  here,  but  interdicted  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  forms  of  worship,  and  although 
fires  were  not  resorted  to,  as  in  Mary’s  reign,  fines  and 
imprisonment  were  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  of  severity. 
Although  the  violence  thus  manifested  towards  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  cannot  be  defended,  it  was  owing  perhaps  more 
to  the  instigation  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  than  to  the 
queen  herself,  who  wished  to  conciliate  all  classes  of  her 
subjects.  She  commenced  her  reign  with  great  prudence, 
and  if  she  displayed  some  of  that  spirit  of  despotism  which 
she  inherited  from  her  father,  her  measures  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  wisdom  and  with  a  view  to  great  national 
objects.  By  her  frugality  she  was  soon  enabled  to  pay  off 
the  great  debts  of  the  crown,  and  to  regulate  the  coinage, 
which  had  been  debased  by  her  predecessors.  She  made 
large  purchases  of  arms  on  the  Continent :  she  introduced 
or  greatly  improved  the  arts  of  making  gunpowder  and 
casting  cannon ;  and,  what  was  of  foremost  importance, 
she  directed  her  energies  to  the  increase  of  the  naval  force, 
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so  that  she  Was  soon  justly  entitled  to  the  appellations  of 
*  Restorer  of  Naval  Glory ;  Queen  of  the  Northern  Seas.’ 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  traits  of  Elizabeth’s 
character  was  her  avowed  resolution  of  remaining  single, 
a  resolution  which  she  kept,  and  which,  in  spite  of  her 
conduct  in  the  negotiation  of  several  offers  of  marriage 
from  foreign  princes,  she  appears  to  have  always  intended 
to  keep.  That  she  was  not,  however,  free  from  the  vani¬ 
ties  and  jealousies  of  womankind,  many  events  of  her 
life  sufficiently  prove,  the  most  glaring  of  which  is  her 
persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  which 
must  partly  be  ascribed  to  other  than  political  feelings  :  no 
better  picture  of  these  points  of  her  character  has  been 
given  than  that  furnished  by  Sir  John  Melville  in  his 
memoirs  of  his  negotiations  at  the  English  court  in  favour 
of  his  Scottish  mistress. 

Melville  had  been  instructed  “  to  leave  matters  of 
gravity  sometimes  and  cast  in  merry  purposes,  lest 
otherwise  the  queen  should  be  wearied.”  “  Therefore,” 
continues  he,  “  in  declaring  my  observations  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  Dutchland,  Poland,  and  Italy,  the  buskins  of  the 
women  was  not  forgot,  and  what  country  weed  I  thought 
best  becoming  gentlewomen.  The  queen  said  she  had 
clothes  of  every  sort,  which  every  day  thereafter,  so  long 
as  I  was  there,  she  changed.  One  day  she  had  the 
English  weed,  another  the  French,  and  another  the  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  so  forth.  She  asked  me  which  of  them  became 
her  best  ?  I  answered,  in  my  judgment,  the  Italian 
dress ;  which  answer  I  found  pleased  her  wTell,  for  she 
delighted  to  show  her  golden-coloured  hair,  wearing  a 
caul  and  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her  hair  was 
rather  reddish  than  yellow,  curled,  in  appearance,  natu¬ 
rally.  She  desired  to  know  of  me  what  colour  of  hair 
was  reputed  best,  and  which  of  them  two  was  fairest  P  I 
answered,  the  fairness  of  them  both  was  not  their  worst 
faults.  But  she  was  earnest  with  me  to  declare  which  of 
them  I  judged  fairest?  I  said,  she  W'as  the  fairest  queen 
in  England,  and  mine  in  Scotland.  Yet  she  appeared 
earnest.  I  answered,  they  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  in 


their  countries ;  that  her  majesty  Was  whiter,  but  my 
queen  was  very  lovely.  She  inquired  which  of  them  was 
of  highest  stature  ?  I  said,  my  queen.  Then,  sait’n  she, 
she  is  too  high,  for  I  myself  am  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low.  Then  she  asked  what  exercises  she  used  ?  I  an¬ 
swered,  that  when  I  received  my  dispatch  the  queen  was 
lately  come  from  the  Highland  hunting ;  that,  when  her 
more  serious  affairs  permitted,  she  was  taken  up  with 
reading  of  histories  ;  that  sometimes  she  recreated  herself 
in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginals.  She  asked  if  she 
played  well  ?  I  said,  reasonably,  for  a  queen.”  Shortly 
after  this  conversation  Melville  was  taken  to  the  queen’s 
chamber  that  he  might  hear  her  majesty  play  upon  the 
virginals ;  and  here  the  queen  indulged  in  some  cour¬ 
teous  playfulness,  that  her  visitor  might  not  leave  her 
court  with  the  idea  that  her  Scottish  rival  was  the  only 
queen  in  Britain  who  could  throw  aside  the  cares  of  state 
and  assume  an  air  of  gaiety.  But  her  majesty  could  not 
long  remain  without  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  social  talents  of  herself  and  Mary.  “  She  inquired,” 
says  Melville,  “  whether  my  queen  or  she  played 
best  ?  In  that  I  found  myself  obliged  to  give  her  the 
praise.  She  said  my  French  was  very  good,  and  asked 
if  I  could  speak  Italian,  which  she  spoke  reasonably 
well.  I  told  her  majesty  I  had  no  time  to  learn  the  lan¬ 
guage,  not  having  been  above  two  months  in  Italy.  Then 
she  spoke  to  me  in  Dutch  ( German ),  which  was  not 
good  ;  and  would  know  what  kind  of  books  I  most  de¬ 
lighted  in — whether  theologv,  history,  or  love-matters  ? 
I  said  I  liked  well  of  all  the  sorts.  Here  I  took  occasion 
to  press  earnestly  my  dispatch  :  she  said  I  was  sooner 
weary  of  her  company  than  she  was  of  mine.  I  told  her 
majesty  that  though  I  had  no  reason  of  being  weary,  I 
knew  my  mistress’s  affairs  called  me  home.  Yet  I  was 
stayed  two  days  longer,  that  I  might  see  her  dance,  as  l 
was  afterward  informed  ;  which,  being  over,  she  inquired! 
of  me  whether  she  or  my  queen  danced  best  ?  I  answered, 
the  queen  danced  not  so  high  or  disposedlv  as  she  did- 
Then,  again,  she  wished  that  she  might  see  the  queen  at 
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some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I  offered  to  convey 
her  secretly  to  Scotland  by  post,  clothed  like  a  page,  that, 
under  this  disguise,  she  might  see  the  queen,  as  James 
V.  had  gone  in  disguise  with  his  own  ambassador  to  see 
the  Duke  of  Venddme’s  sister,  who  should  have  been  his 
wife ;  telling  her  that  her  chamber  might  be  kept  in  her 
absence,  as  though  she  were  sick ;  that  none  need  be 
privy  thereto  except  Lady  Strafford,  and  one  of  the 
grooms  of  her  chamber.  She  appeared  to  like  that  kind 
of  language,  and  only  answered  it  with  a  sigh,  saying, 
Alas,  it'  I  might  do  it  thus  !” 

The  treatment  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  can  never  be  de¬ 


fended,  and  the  feigned  sorrow  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
attempts  to  shift  the  odium  of  the  death  of  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  rival  from  herself  to  others,  has  injured  her  memory 
more  perhaps  than  the  deed  itself.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  that  if  in  some  things  Elizabeth  is  to  be 
blamed,  the  general  character  of  her  administration,  and 
the  high  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  kingdom  at¬ 
tained  under  her  auspices,  render  her  reign  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  English  history.  Her  chancellor, 
Robert  Cecil,  has  said,  with  great  truth,  that  she  was 
“  more  than  a  man,  and  in  truth  sometimes  less  than  a 
woman.” 


MANAGEMENT  OF  PROVINCIAL  BUSINESS. 


In  studying  the  institutions  of  a  country,  it  is  too  much 
the  habit  to  pay  attention  only  to  those  central  powers 
whicli  constitute  the  national  sovereignty.  These,  it 
is  true,  fill  a  larger  space  and  attract  the  notice  of 
a  stranger  more  readily  than  those  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  are  subordinate'  to  the  sovereign  power ; 
hut  it  may  happen  that  to  the  latter  the  comfort,  the 
convenience,  and  contentment  of  the  people  may  be 
as  much  indebted  as  to  the  centralized  constitution  of 
the  state.  Thus  the  municipal  institutions  of  Spain 
kept  the  nation  in  heart,  while  the  sovereign  power 
was  gradually  sinking  in  feebleness  and  inefficiency.  In 
France,  during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  all  municipal 
independence  was  stifled.  A  good  judicial  system  may 
exist  under  a  political  constitution  which  is  radically  de¬ 
fective  in  the  power  of  promoting  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  instituted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  at  one  time  in 
Switzerland,  the  administration  of  justice  may  be  sig¬ 
nally  Qut  of  unison  with  the  free  nature  of  the  political 
constitution.  In  every  well-ordered  arrangement  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  a  nation  there  must  be  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  yjower,  or  the  state  would  be  a  cumbersome 
and  unwieldy  machine,  incapable  of  performing  its 
offices.  The  independent  authority  which  is  created  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  grasping  too  much 
power  requires  a  sphere  of  action  which  shall  be  limited 
and  defined.  Hence  the  various  civil  divisions  which 
exist  in  England — for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  dioceses,  and 
archdeaconries ;  for  justice,  circuits  and  counties,  ridings 
and  hundreds.  These  are  not  imaginary  lines  drawn 
from  one  point  to  another,  but  the  circle  which  they 
comprise  has  a  principle  of  vitality  within  it.  Such 
divisions  of  the  country  as  are  understood  when  we  speak 
of  the  “  northern  counties,”  or  the  “midland  counties,” 
are  destitute  of  any  active  element,  and  merely  convey  a 
geographical  idea ;  while  other  divisions  are  so  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  business  of  society,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  institutions.  The  creation  of  tithings,  as¬ 
cribed  to  Alfred,  identifies  these  territorial  divisions  with 
the  earliest  progress  of  English  freedom. 


t  In  England  the  parish  is  the  smallest  social  atom, 
containing  within  itself  principles  of  centralization  which 
give  to  it  a  comparatively  independent  existence.  The 
parish  elects  overseers  of  the  highway  to  attend  to  the 
parish  roads,  overseers  to  administer  relief  to  the  poor, 
churchwardens  who  attend  to  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  it  has  also  its  police;  and  in  many  instances  one  or 
two  other  inferior  offices  are  required  to  complete  its 
organization.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  an 
(efficient  municipal  system  is  the  small  extent  of  many 
parishes,  above  6000  containing  less  than  300  inhabitants 
each,  and  they  are  consequently  scarcely  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  materials  of  self-government,  either  in  respect 
to  the  management  of  roads,  the  administration  of  relief 
to  the  poor,  or  in  matters  of  police.  The  formation  of 
“  Unions,”  consisting  of  a  number  of  parishes,  was 
necessary  to  correct  the  evils  which  had  crept  into  the 
system  under  which  relief  to  the  poor  was  distributed. 
In  the  year  following  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  a  statute  was  passed*  which  enabled 
magistrates  to  form  parishes  into  “  districts,”  for  the 
better  management  of  the  highways.  Parishes  which 
contained  a  population  of  5000  inhabitants  might,  if  the 
inhabitants  thought  fit,  form  a  board,  to  be  called  “The 
Board  for  the  Repair  of  the  Highways  in  the  Parish  of 

* - * — .”  The  Act,  being  entirely  suggestive,  has  not 

beeu  brought  into  operation  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy  still  exist.  The 
attempt  to  form  an  efficient  parish  police  is  so  well  known 
for  its  utter  want  of  success,  as  scarcely  to  require  an 
allusion.  Thus  then,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  we 
may  consider  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  parish 
by  itself  is  incapable  of  originating  and  sustaining  the 
machinery  for  its  own  good  government ;  and  yet  objects 
which  involve  its  convenience  and  welfare  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  plan  which 
appears  to  unite  the  most  reasonable  chances  of  success 
with  the  largest  share  of  public  approbation  is  that  which 

*  5  &  6  Wm,  IV.,  c,  50. 
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has  been  carried  out  tinder  the  new  territorial  division  for 
administering  relief  to  the  poor,  and  which,  while  cement¬ 
ing  together  many  parishes  for  the  sake  of  efficient 
management,  preserves  their  integral  existence.  Thus 
the  business  of  attending  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
repair  of  the  roads,  the  preservation  of  the  church  and 
other  public  edificfes,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  police 
force,  might  be  left  to  the  representatives  of  a  number  of 
parishes  acting  as  one  constituted  body.  The  superin¬ 
tendence  of  schools  for  the  poor  might  come  within  the 
range  of  their  functions  ;  and,  taking  a  sufficiently  exten¬ 
sive  or  populous  territorial  division,  and  adopting  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  should  ensure  uniformity  and  steadiness  of 
action  at  each  Board  throughout  the  country,  there  is 
not  any  part  of  England  in  which  a  good  municipal 
constitution  would  not  combine  most,  if  not  all,  the 
elements  of  active  and  useful  existence. 

The  present  month  is  the  period  for  appointing  paro¬ 
chial  officers  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  Overseers 
of  the  poor  are  appointed  for  every  parish  on  Lady-day, 
or  within  fourteen  days  afterwards.  They  are  elected  by 
the  rate-payers,  and  remain  in  office  one  year.  Surveyors 
of  the  highways  are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  at  the 
same  time.  At  Easter  the  churchwardens  are  elected. 
Their  usual  duties  consist  in  directing  and  superintending 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  maintaining  order  and  decorum 
in  the  church  during  the  performance  of  service,  and 
providing  the  necessary  furniture  for  the  church,  bread 
and  wine  fca*  the  communion-table,  and  the  books  used 
by  the  minister  in  conducting  public  worship.  By  virtue 
of  their  office  they  are  also  overseers  of  the  poor.  In 
some  instances  churchwardens  are  chosen  solely  by  the 
parishioners  ;  in  others,  one  is  appointed  by  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  and  the  other  by  the  inhabitants.  Con¬ 
stables  are  also  appointed  at  Easter,  which  festival  occurs 
in  the  present  month  this  year.  They  are  the  most 
ancient  parish  functionaries  in  England,  and  their  office 
was  recognised  in  common  law  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  An  ancient  judicial  authority,  Chief-Justice 
Fincux,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  office.  He  says  that  when 
the  superintendence  of  the  peace  of  a  county  was  found 
too  great  a  task  for  the  sheriff,  hundreds  were  formed, 
and  a  conservator  of  the  peace  under  the  sheriff  appointed 
in  each,  who  was  called  a  constable.  This  was  the  high 
constable,  or  constable  of  the  hundred.  In  process  of 
time,  as  population  increased,  and  towns  grew  into  exist¬ 
ence,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  further  subdivision  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  ;  and  accordingly  conserva¬ 
tors  were  appointed  for  manors,  vills,  and  tithings,  who 
were  then  called  petty  constables.  Both  classes  of  con¬ 
stables  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  jury  at  a  court-leet ; 
but  at  present  the  magistrates  choose  the  high  constables 
at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  also  nominate  and  swear  in 
the  petty  constables,  although  in  many  instances  the  latter 
are  still  appointed  at  the  manorial  courts.  Any  inha¬ 
bitant,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  liable  to  be  placed  in 
the  office  of  constable;  and  on  refusing  to  serve,  he  may 
be  fined  or  punished  by  indictment.  The  great  object  of 
those  selected  is  to  get  over  their  year  of  offiee  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  Any  strenuous  or  steady  exer¬ 
tions  to  repress  crime  cannot  be  expected  from  individuals 
on  whom  the  appointment  is  thrust,  and  who  cannot  in 
many  instances  obtain  the  reimbursement  of  sums  which 
they  have  expended  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The 
loose  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  performed  is  perfectly 
natural  under  these  circumstances.  The  improved  police 
of  the  towns  renders  the  imperfect  rural  police  more 
striking ;  and  this  circumstance  is  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  improvement  of  the  latter,  as  an  act  of  self-defence ; 
for  in  many  parts  of  the  country  vagrants  and  disorderly 
persons,  being  driven  out  of  towns  which  have  an  efficient 
police  force,  carry  on  their  dishonest  pursuits  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets, 


On  Thursday,  the  28tli,  the  election  of  guardians  of 
poor-law  unions  takes  place,  the  day  fixed  by  law  being 
the  first  Thursday  after  the  25th  of  March.  The  paro¬ 
chial  year  terminates  on  this  day.  The  Poor-law  Amend 
ment  Act,  passed  in  1834,  which  called  into  existence 
both  the  unions  and  the  new  class  of  administrators  of 
the  law  allied  guardians,  has  been  the  greatest  innova¬ 
tion  on  the  old  provincial  organization  which  the  country 
has  yet  witnessed.  At  the  same  time,  old  forms,  so  far 
from  having  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  and  rendered  instrumental  in  the  operation  of  a 
much  more  efficient  system  than, when  taken  singly,  they 
were  capable  of  maintaining  in  action.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  may  be  ascertained  by  any  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  going  through  the  history  of  the  poor-laws 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  this  place  we  can 
only  attempt  to  give  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  this  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  our  domestic  history. 

Never  did  vagrancy,  with  its  accompanying  lawless¬ 
ness  and  insecurity,  so  completely  pervade  the  country 
as  in  those  times  which  are  often  supposed  to  have  been 
the  golden  age  of  England.  For  nearly  a  century  efforts 
were  vainly  made  to  repress  this  deeply-rooted  evil ; 
and  the  severity  of  the  statutes  proves  the  alarm  which 
had  taken  possession  of  persons  whose  life  and  property 
were  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  general  subversion  of 
habits  of  order  and  industry.  Mendicancy  was  legalised 
as  a  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  that  unlicensed  vagrancy 
which  combined  begging  and  stealing  as  its  sole  pursuit. 
In  1531*  an  able-bodied  person  begging  out  of  the 
limits  assigned  to  him  by  the  magistrates  was  to  be 
whipped.  In  1536f  a  “  sturdy  beggar  ”  was  liable  to  be 
whipped  for  the  first  offence,  for  the  second  to  have  his 
ears  cropped,  and  if  he  afterwards  offended  he  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death.  The  severity  of  this  statute,  it  is 
supposed,  prevented  its  being  put  in  force;  as,  in  1547, 
an  Act  wa*s  passed  J  which  recites  “  that  partly  by  foolish 
pity  and  mercy  of  them  which  should  have  seen  the  said 
goodly  law's  executed,  the  evil  of  vagrancy  was  as  great 
as  ever.”  This  statute  provided  that  in  case  of  an  able- 
bodied  person  refusing  to  work,  he  should  be  branded 
with  the  letter  V.  as  a  vagabond,  and  adjudged  as  a 
slave  for  tWo  years  to  any  person  who  should  demand 
him  ;  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and  refuse  meat ;  and 
compelled  to  work,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise. 
If  the  said  person  ran  away  within  the  two  years,  he  ren¬ 
dered  himself  liable  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the 
letter  S.,*  and  adjudged  as  a  slave  for  life ;  and  it  he  ran 
away  again,  he  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  If  no 
demand  were  made  for  the  services  of  such  vagabond,  he 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  there  to  be  kept 
in  chains  or  otherwise  at  the  highways  or  common  work ; 
and  for  every  three  days  the  authorities  allowed  him  to 
live  in  idleness  they  were  liable  to  be  fined  ;  if  in  a  city, 

5 1. ;  a  borough,  405. ;  and  a  town  or  village,  205.,  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  informer.  It  the 
vagrant  person  did  not  truly  state  the  place  of  his  birth, 
he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  face  and  become  a  slave  for 
life.  In  1572  another  statute  was  passed  for  putting  a 
stop  to  vagrancy. §  For  the  first  offence  the  guilty 
party  was  to  be  grievously  whipped,  and  burnt  through 
the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the 
compass  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  tor  the  second  offence, 
to  be  treated  as  a  felon ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  Aged  and  impotent 
persons  who  refused  to  work  when  they  were  really  able 
to  exert  themselves  were  to  be  whipped  and  put  in  the 
stocks  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  second  offence 
their  ears  were  to  be  bored  with  a  heated  iron,  as  in  the 
case  before  mentioned.  In  1596,  in  another  statute 
against  vagrancy  and  idleness, ||  any  vagrant  refusing  to 

*  22  Hpu.  VIII.,  c.  12.  +  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  25. 
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work,  or  being  a  loiterer,  was  to  be  apprehended  and 
whipped  until  his  body  was  bloody  ;  and  for  aggravations 
of  this  offence  the  punishment  was  transportation  beyond 
the  seas. 

The  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  were  for 
some  time  provided  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  charitably 
disposed  persons.  There  existed  no  legal  claim  for  relief, 
and  even  when  that  claim  was  rendered  compulsory,  and 
parishes  were  obliged  to  keep  their  own  poor,  the  means 
for  maintaining  them  were  derived  from  the  alms  of  the 
charitable.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1535,*  the  head 
officers  of  corporate  towns,  and  the  churchwardens  and 
two  others  of  every  parish,  who  were  to  remain  in  office 
one  year,  were  required  to  collect  these  alms ;  and  the 
clergy  in  their  sermons,  collections,  “  bidding  of  the  beads,” 
at  confession,  and  when  persons  made  their  wills,  wrere 
to  exhort  the  people  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor.  At  the 
same  time  the  stream  of  private  charity  was  checked,  and 
alms-giving,  except  to  the  public  poor-box,  was  expressly 
forbidden.  The  surplus  collections  made  in  a  wealthy 
parish  w'ere  directed  to  be  given  in  aid  of  other  parishes 
in  the  same  hundred.  The  difficulty  of  raising  funds  by 
voluntary  gifts  soon  rendered  some  change  necessary  ; 
and  an  Act  passed  in  1551  f  directs  that  yearly,  in  Whit¬ 
sun  week,  the  head  officers  of  towns,  and  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  in  rural  parishes,  were  to  appoint 
two  persons  to  be  collectors  of  alms  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  who,  on  the  Sunday  following,  at  church,  were 
gently  to  ask  every  man  and  woman  what  they  of  their 
charity  would  give  weekly  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
If  any  person  able  to  contribute  obstinately  and  frowardly 
refused  to  do  so,  or  discouraged  others  from  giving,  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  were  gently  to  exhort  him ; 

*  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  25.  f  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  2. 


and  if  he  still  remained  obdurate,  the  bishop  was  to  urge 
upon  him  the  duty  of  charity.  It  appears,  however, 
that  these  various  means  were  alike  fruitless,  and  com¬ 
pulsory  assessments  remained  as  the  only  resource. 
This  step  was  resorted  to  in  1563,  when  a  statute  was 
passed  *  which  enacted  that  any  person  refusing  to  con¬ 
tribute  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  according  to  his 
means,  was  to  be  bound  over  by  the  bishop  to  appear  at 
the  sessions,  when  the  justices  were  charitably  and  gently 
to  persuade  him  to  extend  his  charity  to  the  poor  of  his 
parish ;  and  in  case  he  obstinately  refused,  the  justices, 
with  the  churchwardens,  or  one  of  them,  were  empowered 
to  “  tax  ”  such  person  according  to  their  good  discretion, 
and  refusal  then  rendered  him  liable  to  be  committed  to 
gaol  until  he  did  pay.  Nine  years  afterwards,  in  1572, 
discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  justices  to  tax  every 
inhabitant  in  their  division,  and  to  direct  the  application 
of  the  sums  raised  by  this  compulsory  assessment. t 
These  statutes  show  the  reluctance  with  which  the  people 
undertook  the  compulsory  relief  of  the  poor.  Up  to  this 
period  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  parishes  was  preferred, 
on  account  of  the  part  which  the  clergy  and  the  church¬ 
wardens  took  in  the  administration  of  relief ;  but  when 
the  power  of  levying  a  rate  was  given  to  the  justices, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  not  confined  to  the  parish,  the 
burthen  was  thrown  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  division 
in  which  the  justices  acted.  In  1593,  however,  when 
the  country  had  become  familiar  with  the  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  charity,  the  parochial  division  was  again  adopted, 
and  a  statute  was  passed  +  charging  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  parish  with  the  dutv 
of  relieving  destitute  persons. 

*  5  Etiz.,  c.  3.  f  14  Eliz.,  c.  5.  J  39  Eliz.,  c.  3. 
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MONTHLY  CALENDAR. — MARCH — Third  Month. 


Day  of 
the 

Mouth 

and 

Week. 

Day 
of  the 
Year. 

Sundays  and 
Remarkable  Days. 

Sun 

rises. 

Eq.  Time. 

Stm 

sets. 

High  Water, 
Loudon  Bridge. 

Clock  bef. 
Sun. 

Morn. 

Aftern. 

h. 

m. 

m. 

S. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

1  F 

60 

St.  David 

6 

49 

12 

41 

5 

37 

3 

0 

3 

15 

2  S 

61 

•  •  • 

6 

47 

12 

29 

5 

39 

3 

29 

3 

44 

3  Su 

62 

3  Sunday  in  Lent. 

6 

45 

12 

17 

5 

41 

3 

58 

4 

12 

4  M 

63 

•  •  • 

6 

42 

12 

4 

5 

43 

4 

26 

4 

39 

5  Tu 

64 

•  •  • 

6  40 

11 

50 

5 

45 

4 

52 

5 

7 

6  W 

65 

•  •  • 

6 

38 

11 

36 

5 

46 

5 

21 

5 

35 

7  Tii 

66 

•  •  • 

6 

36 

1 1 

22 

5* 

48 

5 

52 

6 

10 

8  F 

67 

•  •  • 

6 

33 

11 

7 

5 

50 

6 

29 

6 

47 

9  S 

68 

j  4  Sunday  in  Lent.. 

6 

31 

10 

52 

5 

51 

7 

11 

7 

39 

10  Su 

69 

(Mid.  Lent  Sunday. 

6 

29 

10 

37 

5 

53 

8 

18 

9 

A 

11  M 

70 

•  •  • 

6 

27 

10 

21 

5 

55 

9 

55 

10 

45 

12  Tu 

71 

•  •  • 

6 

25 

10 

5 

5 

57 

11 

33 

— 

— 

13  W 

72 

•  •  • 

6 

22 

9 

48 

5 

58 

0 

11 

0 

41 

14  Th 

73 

•  •  • 

6 

20 

9 

32 

6 

0 

1 

4 

1 

28 

15  F 

74 

Eel.  of  the  Sun,  partial. 

6 

18 

9 

15 

6 

2 

1 

49 

2 

11 

1G  S 

75 

[Moham.year  1255  beg. 

6 

16 

8 

58 

6 

3 

2 

30 

2 

49 

17  Su 

76 

5  S.  in  Lent.  St. Patrick. 

6 

13 

8 

40 

6 

5 

3 

10 

3 

28 

18  M 

77 

•  •  • 

6 

11 

8 

23 

6 

7 

3 

48 

4 

8 

19  Tu 

78 

•  #  • 

6 

9 

8 

5 

6 

9 

4 

27 

4 

47 

20  W 

79 

•  •  • 

6 

6 

7 

47 

6 

10 

5 

8 

5 

28 

21  Th 

80 

Spring  Quarter  begins. 

6 

4 

7 

29 

6 

12 

5 

50 

6 

13 

22  F 

81 

(Jamb.  Lent  Term  ends. 

6 

2 

7 

11 

6 

14 

6 

38 

-  7 

3 

23  S 

82 

Oxford  Lent  Term  ends. 

6 

0 

6 

52 

6 

15 

7 

37 

8 

16 

24  Su 

83 

6  Sun  in  Lent.  Palm  S. 

5 

57 

6 

34 

6 

17 

9 

6 

9 

59 

25  M 

84 

LADY  -  DAY.  Ann. 

5 

55 

6 

15 

6 

19 

10 

49 

11 

37 

!  2G  Tu 

85 

[B.  V.M. 

5 

53 

5 

57 

6 

20 

_ 

— 

0 

12 

27  W 

86 

•  •  • 

5 

50 

5 

38 

6 

22 

0 

40 

1 

1 

28  Ta 

87 

•  •  • 

5 

48 

5 

19 

6 

24 

1 

21 

1 

42 

29  F 

88 

Good  Friday. 

5 

46 

5 

1 

6 

25 

1 

56 

2 

13 

30  S 

89 

•  •  • 

5 

44 

4 

42 

6 

27 

2 

29 

2 

42 

31  Su 

90 

Easter-Day. 

5 

41 

4 

24 

6 

29 

2 

56 

3 

12 

MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

1.  Auditors  and  assessors  of  boroughs  to  be  elected 
under  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

Overseers  are  to  be  appointed  on  the  25th  of  March, 
or  within  fourteen  days  thereafter. 

Thursday  the  29th  Poor-Law  Guardians  to  be  elected- 

SUNDAY  LESSONS. 

Proper  Lessons,  Morning. 

Mar.  3  3rd  in  Lent 

Gen.  39  .  . 

Luke  14 

99 

10  4 

99 

„  43 

„  21 

99 

17  5 

J  9 

Exod.  3 

John  4 

99 

24  6 

99 

„  9 

Matt.  26 

99 

29  Good  Friday 

Gen.  22 

to  v.  20  John  18 

9) 

3i  Easter-day 

Exod.  12 

Rom.  6 

Proper  Lessons,  Evening. 

Mar.  3 

Gen. 

42  . 

Plnl. 

2 

„  io 

99 

45 

1  Thes.  1 

„  17 

Exod, 

5 

2  Tties.  3 

„  24 

99 

10 

Heb. 

5  to  v.  1 1 

„  29 

Isaiah  53 

1  Peter  2 

31 

Exod. 

14 

Acts 

2  to  v.  22 

THE  MOON'S  CHANGES. 

Last  Quarter  8th  day, 

lh.  32m.  aftern. 

New  ,,  15th  day, 

2h.  13m 

.  aftern. 

First  Quarter  22nd  day, 

5h.  29m 

.  morn. 

Full  „ 

30th  day. 

2h.  19m.  morn. 

Day 

of 

Length 

Day’s 

Day 

Twil. 

Sun’s 

Mtli. 

of  Day. 

increase 

break. 

ends. 

Semi-di. 

li.  m. 

li.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

1 

10  48 

3  4 

4  56 

7  32 

16'  9" 

6 

11  8 

3  24 

4  45 

7  40 

16  8 

11 

11  28 

3  44 

4  33 

7  49 

16  7 

16 

11  47 

4  3 

4  21 

7  58 

16  5 

21 

12  8 

4  24 

4  8 

8  8 

16  4 

26 

12  27 

4  43 

3  55 

8  18 

16  3 
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HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 


[Havre  and  Cape  La  Heve.] 


The  fourteen  departments  which  the  basin  of  the  Seine 
comprises  contain  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  population 
of  France.  In  one  of  these  departments  there  is  the 
capital,  with  its  million  of  inhabitants ;  and  in  another, 
Rouen,  the  Manchester  of  France.  The  soil  of  this 
region  is  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state. 
Greater  industry  and  superior  resources  enable  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  command  a  larger  share  of  necessaries  and 
luxuries  than  twice  the  number  of  the  population  enjoy 
in  those  parts  of  France  which  are  less  favoured  by  nature 
and  circumstances.  The  Seine,  and  its  tributaries  the 
Aube,  the  Yonne,  the  Marne,  the  Oise,  the  Eure,  and  the 
Rille,  with  the  Aisne,  an  affluent  of  the  Oise,  and  the  Ourcq 
and  Grand  Morin,  affluents  of 'the  Marne,  are  navigable 
for  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles. 
Thus  the  interchange  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures 
is  rendered  easy  throughout  the  whole  of  this  important 
portion  of  the  country.  The  two  great  ports  of  the  basin 
of  the  Seine  are  Rouen  and  Havre.  Rouen  is  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  sea  as  London,  and  during  the 
middle  ages  engrossed  the  maritime  commerce  of  the 
Voi..  VIII. 


Seine.  Vessels  of  from  250  to  300  tons  can  get  up  to 
the  town.  Perhaps,  however,  the  principal  cause  which 
rendered  Rouen  a  place  of  commercial  importance  during 
the  unsettled  periods  of  European  history  was  the  greater 
security  which  it  offered,  as  the  ports  on  the  coast  were 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates  and  other  rovers  of  the 
seas.  In  the  sixteenth  century  these  enemies  were  no 
longer  dreaded,  and  H&vrc,  then  a  small  place,  inha¬ 
bited  by  fishermen,  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  was  much  resorted  to  by  mariners.  In  1509 
Louis  XII.  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town.  His  successor, 
Francis  I.,  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  in  1618  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu  added  a  strong  citadel  to  the  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Louis  XVI.  and  Napoleon  both  encouraged  the 
prosperity  of  Havre,  and,  from  about  the  year  1783,  its 
commercial  prosperity  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  consuls  from  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  now  reside  there.  Havre  is  the  only  eligible  har¬ 
bour  between  this  portion  of  the  coast  and  Cherbourg.  It 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  is  here  several 
miles  wide.  There  are  two  roadsteads,  and  the  harbour 
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consists  of  three  basins  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other,  and  capable  of  containing 

500  vessels,  including  the  largest  merchant  ships.  The 
tide  rises  to  a  height  of  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven 
feet,  and  the  vessels  are  always  afloat  in  the  harbour. 
Cape  la  Heve,  2  j  miles  west  of  the  town,  is  a  headland 
about  130  yards  high,  on  which  there  are  two  handsome 
lighthouses  about  50  feet  high. 

A  short  time  before  the  Revolution  of  1 7 89,  Rouen  made 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  share  of  foreign  commerce,  which  its 
rival  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  engrossed.  When 
ships  of  a  large  size  began  to  be  employed  in  distant 
voyages,  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  up  to  Rouen  was  not 
considered  safe  for  this  class  of  vessels,  and  Rouen  only 
participated  in  the  coasting-trade.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  obstacles  which  the.  navigation  of 
the  Seine  presented  were  carefully  examined,  and  an 
enterprising  individual,  conceiving  that  they  were  not  of 
so  formidable  a  nature  as  had  been  generally  supposed, 
built  a  large  vessel  suitable  for  the  foreign  trade.  His 
example  was  soon  followed,  and  many  other  vessels  were 
built  with  a  similar  object  by  joint-stock  companies.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  Rouen  was  rapidly  increasing  when 
the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  its  prosperity.  Since  1814 
it  lias  revived,  but  Rouen  has  not  obtained  the  rank  which 
it  formerly  occupied,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  industry  to  manufactures,  as  well  as 
the  inferiority  of  its  situation  to  the  port  of  Havre.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Rouen  is  however  respectable,  and  a 
direct  intercourse  is  maintained  with  Portugal,  Spain, 
the  Levant,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  with  America ;  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  exceeding  one 
hundred  annually,  while  nearly  the  same  number  of 
foreign  vessels  are  entered  inwards.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Havre  is  more  than  five  times  greater  then  that  of 
Rouen ;  but  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  to  Rouen  by 
coasting  vessels,  and  barges,  which  navigate  the  rivers 
and  canals,  is  as  eight  to  five,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  this  branch  of  the  trade  at  Havre :  one-fourth  of  the 
coasting  trade  carried  on  between  the  different  ports  of 
France  situated  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  is  engrossed  by 
the  two  ports.  In  1836  there  arrived  inwards  at  the 
port  of  Havre  603  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  countries, 

501  French  vessels  engaged  in  the.  foreign  trade,  185 
English  packets,  109  large  coasting  vessels,  besides  nearly 
3000  small  vessels  navigating  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries. 
Havre  engrosses  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Packets  sail 
regularly  for  New  York,  Vera  Cruz,  Bahia,  Lisbon, 
Hamburg,  and  Southampton.  The  number  of  packets 
on  the  New  York  station  is  twelve ;  and  with  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  Southampton,  Rouen,  and  Paris,  the  intercourse 
is  maintained  by  steam-boats. 

The  value  of  the  imports  at  Havre  in  1829  amounted 
to  10,000,000/. ;  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  amounting  to 
1,100,000/.  ;  and  of  sugar  to  1,800,000/.  Havre  and 
Marseilles  are  the  only  ports  of  France  in  which  raw  cot¬ 
ton  is  admitted.  Other  imports  of  Havre  consisted  of 
coffee,  indigo,  dye-woods,  hides,  iron,  tin.  The  cus¬ 
toms’  duty  amounts  to  1,000,000/.  annually.  The 
usual  exports  are  silk  and  woollen  goods,  wines,  bran- 
dies,  lace,  gloves,  perfumery,  trinkets,  and  articles  of 
Parisian  manufacture,  perfumery,  &c.  Soap,  starch,  vi¬ 
triol,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  aud 
there  are  also  breweries,  sugar-refining-houses,  ship¬ 
yards,  and  rope-manufactories,  which  give  employment 
to  considerable  numbers.  Many  seamen  are  employed 
in  the  herring,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries ;  and  the  wives 
of  sailors  and  artisans  obtain  work  as  lace-makers. 

The  town  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  quarters,  the 
houses  in  the  former  being  ill-built,  while  those  of  the 
new  quarter  are  much  superior  in  appearance,  and  the 
streets  are  better  lighted.  Ingouville  is  a  populous  and 
pleasant  suburb,  containing  the  country-houses  -of  the 


merchants.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
does  not  exceed  30,000.  The  custom-house  is  a  large 
building,  but  the  public  buildings  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  of  an  inferior  order.  There  is  a  fine  public  square 
planted  with  trees,  which  forms  an  agreeable  prome¬ 
nade.  The  principal  local  institutions  are  a  court  for  the 
settlement  of  commercial  disputes,  several  literary  and 
scientific  establishments,  a  public  library,  containing 
above  15,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
high  school  and  school  of  navigation,  and  a  school  for 
geometry  applied  to  the  arts. 

The  leading  object  of  commercial  policy  in  France  is 
to  render  that  country  independent  of  all  others  for  its 
supply  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption.  If  an 
article  can  be  produced  cheaper  abroad  than  in  France, 
it  is  subjected  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  The  home 
producer,  who  labours  under  disadvantages  which  do  not 
exist  in  other  countries,  is  thus  enabled  to  charge  the 
highest  price  for  his  commodities,  and  the  nation  at  large 
suffers  a  heavy  loss.  To  buy  a  dear  instead  of  a  cheap 
article  is  thought  to  be  the  better  policy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  money  is  spent  in  the  country.  But  it  happens 
that  there  are  some  things  which  can  be  obtained  in 
France  cheaper  and  better  tha-n  from  any  other  country  ; 
and  the  injury  which  the  prohibitive  system  does  to  the 
interest  of  the  French  producer  is  in  this  case  at  once 
apparent ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the  loss  which  is  sus¬ 
tained  could  be  easily  demonstrated.  French  wines  give 
to  France  unbounded  facilities  for  exchange  with  English 
iron,  and  other  articles  which  are  produced  more  cheaply 
in  England  than  in  France,  and  the  commerce  of  nearly 
sixty  millions  of  people,  situated  so  near  to  each  other, 
would  be  immense  if  it  were  conducted  on  sounder  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  in  France  it  is  considered  better  to  have  a 
limited  home-market  than  an  extensive  foreign  demand ; 
and  capital  is  thus  lost  in  the  forced  production  of  articles 
at  a  dear  rate,  while  the  market  is  lost  for  those  which 
can  be  raised  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  extent  to  which  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  has 
been  cramped  by  this  system  may  be  shown  by  figures. 
In  1787  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  25,000,000/., 
and  888,868  tons  of  shipping  were  employed ;  while 
in  1830,  the  imports,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
40,000,000/.,  had  they  increased  to  an  extent  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  were  only  of 
the  value  of  25,500,000/.,  employing  629,139  tons  of 
shipping.  Since  the  abandonment  of  the  more  liberal 
commercial  system  of  1787,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade  has  decreased  170,000  tons,  and  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  increase  of  the  population  has  retrograded 
35  per  cent.  At  two  less  distant  intervals  (1828  and 
1834)  the  commercial  shipping  of  France  w^as  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — In  1828,  ships  14,322,  tonnage  692,125 ;  in 
1834,  number  of  ships  15,025,  tonnage  647,107.  In  1828 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  inscribed  in  the  maritime  district 
of  Rouen  (comprising  Havre)  was  106,737,  and  in 
1833,  only  96,481.  The  vessels  registered  in  France  in 


e  years  1828  and  1834  may 

be  classed  as 

follows  : — 

1828. 

1834. 

Above  300  tons 

245 

246 

One  hundred  and  under  300 

1,927 

1,739 

Above  30  and  under  100 

2,675 

2,522 

Of  and  under  30 

9,475 

10,518 

The  commercial  marine  of 

France  employs,  in  long 

voyages,  in  the  great  fisheries,  and  the  great  coasting 
trade,  not  more  than  about  27,000  seamen,  and  23,000 
others  are  engaged  in  the  small  coasting  craft.  Recruits 
are  taken  for  the  navy  from  the  first  class  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances  only ;  and  from  the  second,  only 
under  an  emergency  still  more  urgent.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  system  cripples  the  naval  power  of  France. 
Since  1787,  under  a  better  commercial  system,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  England  has  nearly  quadrupled,  and  its 
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shipping  has  more  than  doubled.  Looking  to  the 
admirable  commercial  position  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  extent  to  which  their  respective  interests  have 
been  neglected,  and  the  injury  done  to  them  by  false 
views  of  trade,  seem  to  be  worthy  of  an  age  of  the 
darkest  ignorance.  In  1830,  France,  with  its  32,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  received  only  the  fifty-second  part  of  the 
whole  amount  of  English  exports  to  European  countries, 
and  it  ranked  the  ninth  country,  instead  of  the  first.  In 
the  same  year  England  received  from  France  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  amount  of  imports,  France  being 
second  in  rank,  and  Russia  the  first.  In  1831  one-sixth 
of  our  imports  were  from  France,  and  France  took  only 
one  thirty-eighth  part  of  our  exports.  The  duty  on 
articles  imported  into  England  in  1831  amounted  to 
6,750,000/.,  and  on  one-sixth  in  value  of  the  imports 
which  came  from  France  we  charged  duties  which  pro¬ 
duced  1,947,173/.,  the  duty  on  some  articles  being  500 
per  cent.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  from  France, 
on  which  nearly  two  millions  sterling  duty  was  thus 
charged,  was  3,055,616/.,  while  on  4,696,371/.,  the 
value  of  the  imports  from  Russia,  the  duty  amounted  only 
to  748,007/.*  The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Great 
Britain  to  France  in  1831  were — copper,  corn,  machinery, 
silk  goods,  tallow,  wool,  coals,  iron  ;  and  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  of  import  from  France  into  Great  Britain  were — silk 
goods,  cambrics  and  laces,  brandy,  wine,  corn  and  flour, 
eggs,  flax,  woollens,  madder,  and  gloves. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PROVINCIAL  BUSINESS. 

[Concluded  from  No.  443.] 

In  1601  the  h»vs  for  the  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor  were  rendered  more  complete  by  the  43rd  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
which  statute,  though  in  practice  it  had  been  frequently 
neglected,  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  our  system  of  poor- 
laws  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  that  is,  until  1834,  when  the  Poor-Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  was  passed.  The  43rd  Elizabeth  embodied 
the  experience  of  a  century  of  poor-law  legislation,  and 
its  three  chief  provisions  were — for  setting  to  work  children 
unprovided  for  by  their  parents ;  also  all  persons  who 
had  no  occupation  or  daily  employ ;  and  lastly,  the 
relief  of  the  impotent  poor.  The  churchwardens  of  every 
parish,  and  four,  three,'  or  two  substantial  householders, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  parish,  were  to  be  nominated 
yearly  in  Easter  week,  or  within  a  month  afterwards, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  were  to  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor.  They 
were  directed  by  the  act  to  meet  together  on  the  business 
of  their  office  at  least  once  a  month  in  the  parish  church, 
on  Sunday,  after  divine  service  ;  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  justices,  were  to  raise,  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant, 
such  sums  as  were  required  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  administration  of  relief  was  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  parish  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight 
control  exercised  by  the  justices.  In  adopting  the  parish 
as  an  administrative  division,  each  with  its  separate  offi¬ 
cers,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  practical  operation  of 
the  poor-law  soon  exhibited  itself.  Honesty,  discretion, 
diligence,  and  humanity  could  not  be  secured  in  the 
persons  charged  with  the  task  of  administering  relief  in 
several  thousand  parishes.  The  43rd  Elizabeth  had 
vested  great  powers  in  the  parochial  officers,  but  many 
other  acts  were  required  to  compel  them  to  discharge 
their  duties  aright,  and  to  apply  the  rates  to  the  single 
purpose  for  which  they  were  raised.  In  the  course  of 
time  diversity  of  custom  had  grown  up  into  all  the  force 
of  legal  authority,  and  the  original  objects  of  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  About  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century  the  magistrates  began  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  relief,  on  the  ground 
that  the  overseers  were  guilty  of  extravagance,  negligence, 

*  Dr.  Bowring’s  *  Report  ou  Commercial  Relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.’ 


and  partiality,  and  that  the  poor  had  become  deceitful  and 
imposing.  The  justices  had  derived  some  new  powers 
from  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,* 
and  then,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  their 
authority  was  curtailed, t  as  the  rates  had  been  consider¬ 
ably  increased  under  their  superintendence ;  but  power 
was  again  placed  in  their  hands  by  subsequent  statutes. 

The  greatest  abuses  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  originated 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  various  demoraliz¬ 
ing  modes  of  administering  relief  were  adopted,  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  and  in  social 
difficulties  against  which  the  old  system  of  Poor  Law  were 
incapable  of  contending.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  these 
evils,  which  are  already  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Instead  of  the  natural  calamity  of  poverty,  which  calls  forth 
kindness  and  sympathy,  the  perversion  of  the  poor-law 
of  Elizabeth  gave  existence  to  a  parasitical  spirit  of  pau¬ 
perism,  which  extended  itself  far  and  wide,  and  ultimately 
threatened  a  most  fearful  subversion  of  order  and  morality. 
So  complicated  were  these  evils,  that  many  years  passed 
over  without  a  sufficient  check  being  given  to  them ;  for 
though  all  were  agreed  upon  the  dangers  of  the  case, 
but  few  entertaiued  a  hope  of.  the  success  of  any  altera¬ 
tive  course,  and  could  not  see  their  way  to  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  :  but  at  length  the  difficulty  was  fairly  met,  and 
although  so  many  remedies  had  to  be  applied,  the  restored 
system  combines  the  two  great  advantages  of  the  old 
Poor  Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  with  checks  by 
which  it  shall  not,  like  that  law,  be  liable  to  perversion 
and  abuse  at  a  future  period. 

Down  to  the  period  when  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
was  passed,  the  overseers  in  each  of  the  14,000  parishes 
of  England  and  Wales  were  nearly  the  sole  administra¬ 
tors  of  relief.  They  levied  the  poor’s  rate  (with  the 
sanction  of  the  magistrates)  and  collected  and  distributed 
it.  The  office  was  filled  by  farmers  and  small  shop¬ 
keepers  in  rural  districts,  and  in  large  towns  by  manu¬ 
facturers  or  some  of  the  principal  tradesmen.  Little 
valuable  experience  was  ordinarily  obtained  by  the  persons 
who  filled  the  situation  of  overseer,  as  where  two  over 
seers  were  appointed,  they  acted  for  six  months  each ; 
and  if  four,  perhaps  for  three  months  each  ;  and  when 
they  retired  from  their  post,  it  was  filled  by  others  who 
entered  upon  it  without  deriving  any  advantage  from  the 
accumulated  experience  of  their  predecessors.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  (and  this  justifies  the  imperfect  ma¬ 
chinery  provided  by  the  Poor  Law  of  1601)  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  poor’s  rate  was  little  more  than  an  occasional 
dole  to  the  poor ;  but  when  a  sum  amounting  to  8,000,000/. 
a  year  was  distributed,  a  wide  door  was  opened  to  jobbing, 
favouritism,  and  fraud.  The  parish  officers  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  their  accounts  to  the  magistrates,  but 
they  were  not  required  to  be  kept  on  any  uniform  plan, 
and  they  were  also  loosely  audited.  The  power  which 
the  magistrates  exercised  of  compelling  overseers  to  grant 
relief,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  most  dexterous 
paupers  (not  the  deserving  poor)  turned  this  power  to 
account  by  summoning  the  overseer  from  his  ordinary 
business,  formed  not  a  small  item  in  the  aggregate  of 
evils.  The  overseer  who  would  not  listen  to  clamour 
might  be  coerced  by  the  stealthy  silence  of  the  incendiary; 
for  in  the  burning  of  corn- stacks  did  the  open  contests 
between  the  farmer  and  labourer  frequently  terminate. 
The  overseer,  notwithstanding,  exercised  much  irresponsi¬ 
ble  power.  Many  of  them  were  incompetent  from  igno¬ 
rance.  In  Devonshire,  one  of  the  revising  barristers 
found  one  district  in  which  a  fourth  of  the  overseers  could 
not  write ;  and  one  of  them  was  entrusted  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  rates  to  the  amount  of  7000/.  a  vear.  In  1829 
an  act  was  passed  authorising  parishes  to  appoint  paid 
overseers,  who  acted  as  assistants  of  the  annual  overseers. 
They  were  employed  in  3249  parishes  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  ‘  Amendment  Act.’  The  paid  overseers 
*  3  and  4  Win.  and  Marv,  c.  11.  f  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7. 
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•were  usually  intelligent  men  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  law  ;  and  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  was  an 
evidence  both  of  the  desire  and  necessity  for  improvement ; 
in  which  improvement,  however,  small  parishes  could 
not  participate.  The  annual  overseers  were  the  masters 
of  the  paid  overseer,  fixed  his  salary  and  defined  his 
duties,  and  although  he  might  be  superior  to  them  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  administering  relief, 
his  influence  in  effecting  improvements  was  hut  limited. 

The  bodies  constituted  under  the  old  poor  law  for 
the  administration  of  relief  at  all  analogous  to  the 
boards  of  guardians  were  the  open  vestries,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  vestries,  and  the  self-  appointed  vestries.  The 
open  vestry  consisted  solely  of  rate-payers  who  were 
actual  occupiers  of  land  or  houses  ;  owners,  unless  occu¬ 
piers,  were  excluded,  excepting  in  two  or  three  special 
cases.  The  open  vestries  were  not  responsible ;  they 
were  not  compelled  to  render  accounts  of  receipt  and 
expenditure ;  and  were  not  amenable  for  malversation  of 
the  parish  funds.  The  annual  overseers  were  generally 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  vestry,  which  in  the 
agricultural  districts  consisted  of  small  farmers.  The  vestry, 
though  a  permanent  body,  by  the  exclusion  of  owners 
of  property,  had  temporary  rather  than  permanent  inte¬ 
rests  to  serve.  The  open  vestries  became  notorious  for 
their  corrupt  practices.  The  vestryman  who  owned  a 
number  of  small  cottages  endeavoured  to  get  the  parish 
to  pay  the  rents  of  his  tenants  ;  and  in  return  he  assisted 
another  vestryman  to  a  profitable  contract  for  the  supply 
of  the  wrorkhouse.  The  vestry  was  a  parochial  authority, 
and  had  all  the  petty  interests  inherent  in  such  a  body. 
Representative  vestries  were  calculated  for  large  towns 
rather  than  rural  parishes,  and  from  their  constitution 
were  not  liable  to  become  so  corrupt  as  the  open  vestries. 
The  representative  vestry  could  not  consist  of  less  than 
five,  nor  more  than  twenty  members.  The  parson  of  the 
parish,  the  churchwardens,  and  the  annual  overseers  were 
ex-officio  members,  the  latter  being  the  servants  of  the 
vestry.  Minutes  of  proceedings  were  to  be  kept,  and 
publicity  was  to  be  given  to  them.  In  1834,  when  the 
present  poor-law  was  passed,  the  number  of  select  ves¬ 
tries  had  been  diminishing  for  several  years.  The  reason 
probably  was  that  these  isolated  bodies  were  not  capable 
of  stemming  the  evils  which  existed  everywhere  around 
them ;  and  in  many  instances  they  were  in  fact  filled  by 
parish  coteries  who  clamoured  down  attempts  to  put  an 
end  to  profitable  abuses.  The  self-appointed  vestries 
were,  as  may  be  supposed,  usually  the  most  corrupt  of 
these  bodies. 

A  board  of  guardians  consists  of  the  representative  or 
representatives  of  each  parish  in  a  union  formed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  They  are  con¬ 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  administering  relief  to  the  poor  of 
the  union,  and  assessing  and  levying  sums  necessary  for  such 
objects.  They  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  union.  The 
powers  of  the  board  cannot  be  delegated  to  any  indivi¬ 
dual  guardian,  or  any  committee  of  guardians,  but  com¬ 
mittees  may  be  appointed  for  specific  purposes,  who 
must  report  their  proceedings  to  the  board.  No  guardian 
can  have  more  than  one  vote  ;  nor  are  votes  by  proxy  to 
be  taken.  The  expenses  incidental  to  the  office  cannot 
be  paid  out  of  the  rates.  Magistrates  acting  for  the  divi¬ 
sion  in  which  the  union  is  situated  are  guardians  ex- 
officio,  with  the  right  of  voting.  N  o  overseer  or  union 
officer  has  a  right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  When  the  board  sits,  the  clerk  of  the  union,  who 
usually  belongs  to  the  legal  profession,  attends  as  the 
servant  of  the  board,  and  takes  minutes  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  board  appoint  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chair¬ 
man  from  amongst  the  members.  A  guardian  cannot 
contract  for  the  supply  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  parish  should  select  as  guardian  a  per¬ 
son  residing  in  the  parish,  but  it  may  send  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  a  guardian  who  lives  in  some  other  parish  in 


the  union  :  voters,  however,  can  only  vote  for  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  parish  in  which  their  property  is  rated. 
Women  are  not  eligible  to  be  elected,  nor  any  of  the  paid 
officers  of  the  board.  Women  may  act  as  overseers 
where  no  other  competent  persons  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  none  being  eligible  but  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  qualification  of  guardians  is  fixed  by  the 
commissioners,  as  a  uniform  qualification  would  not  be 
desirable,  and  would  prove  inconvenient  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  no  case  must  the  property  qualification  exceed 
an  annual  rental  of  40/.,  and  the  property  may  be 
situated  in  different  parishes  of  the  union.  The  electors 
consist  of  rate-payers  and  owners  of  property,  and  their 
votes  are  given  in  writing.  Previous  to  an  election 
voting-papers  are  left  at  the  houses  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote,  who  fill  them  up  with  the  name  of  the  individual 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  appointing  a  member  of  the 
board.  By  this  arrangement  the  maximum  number  of 
votes  is  called  forth,  and  the  concurrence  of  numbers  ob¬ 
tained.  No  loss  of  time  is  incurred ;  no  obstruction  to 
the  free  and  deliberate  exercise  of  opinion  is  experienced ; 
and  neither  clamour  nor  the  speciousness  of  a  show  of 
hands  stifles  the  sentiments  of  an  individual.  The  voting- 
papers  are  cast  up  by  the  overseers  and  churchwardens, 
who  are  the  returning-officers,  and  are  then  delivered  to 
the  board,  whose  property  they  are.  The  name  of  the 
guardian  selected  for  each  parish  is  then  published  on 
the  doors  of  the  parish-church.  An  owner  assessed  to 
the  poors’-rate  to  the  amount  of  50/.  has  one  vote;  and 
if  for  150/.  and  upwards,  six  votes  ;  under  certain  regu¬ 
lations  an  owner  may  vote  by  proxy.  A  voter  may  have 
six  votes  as  owner  and  three  as  occupier.  A  rate-payer 
or  occupier  under  200/.  has  one  vote ;  and  of  400/.  and 
upwards,  three  votes.  Either  owner  or  occupier  may 
propose  a  guardian  for  his  parish,  but  no  person  not  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  can  take  part  in  the  election  ;  and  a  guar¬ 
dian  cannot  be  nominated  and  elected  on  the  same  day. 
When  the  votes  are  equal,  a  new  election  must  take  place. 
The  accounts  of  every  union  are  kept  on  a  uniform  plan, 
and  they  are  audited  quarterly  by  individuals  who  are  not 
members  of  the  board.  Rate-payers  and  owners  have 
the  right  of  inspecting  the  rules  of  the  commissioners  at 
all  reasonable  times,  and  free  of  expense.  Every  expe¬ 
dient  has  been  adopted  calculated  to  give  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  to  the  boards,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  petty 
interests  and  wretched  policy  which  actuated  a  parish 
vestry  should  become  predominant  in  a  body  representing 
the  intelligence,  property,  and  varied  interests  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  district.  The  number  of  elected  and  ex-officio 
guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  unions  now  formed  is  about 
20,000.  The  number  of  Poor  Law  unions  formed  in 
July. last  was  662,  and  they  comprised  a  population  of 
11,166,826.  There  were  1063  parishes  not  united,  the 
population  of  which  amounted  to  2,227,923.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  union  workhouses  completed  or  in  progress  was 
511.  The  average  population  of  the  unions  is  about 
17,000 ;  average  size  rather  more  than  70  square  miles  ; 
average  number  of  guardians  about  30. 


Knowledge. — Knowledge  can  neither  be  cultivated  nor 
adequately  enjoyed  by  a  few  ;  and  although  the  conditions 
of  our  existence  on  earth  may  be  such  as  to  preclude  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  physical  necessities  of  all  who  may 
be  born,  there  is  no  such  law  of  nature  in  force  against  that 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  wants.  Knowledge  is  not,  like 
food,  destroyed  by  use,  but  rather  augmented  and  perfected. 
There  is  no  body  of  knowledge  so  complete  but  that  it  may 
receive  correction  in  passing  through  the  minds  of  millions. 
Those  who  admire  and  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
ought  to  wish  to  see  its  elements  made  accessible  to  all,  were 
it  only  that  they  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  more  effectually  developed  in  their  consequences,  and 
receive  that  ductile  and  plastic  quality  which  the  action  of 
minds  of  all  descriptions,  constantly  moulding  them  to  their 
purposes,  can  alone  bestow. — Sir  William  Herschcl. 
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PLATO. 


[Plato. — From  an  antique  Bust. 


] 


Plato,  the  pupil  and  biographer  of  Socrates,  the  earliest 
Greek  philosopher  whose  writings  are  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science,  was  the  son 
of  Athenian  parents,  but  born  in  the  island  of  ./Egina, 
n. c.  429.  His  descent  was  illustrious,  being  derived  on 
the  mother’s  side  from  the  philosopher  and  lawgiver 
Solon,  and  on  the  father’s  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Athens.  In  after-times  the  flattery  of  his  admirers,  not 
content  with  this  distinguished  genealogy,  ascribed  to  him 
divine  honours.  Apollo,  the  patron  deity  of  letters,  was 
reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  his  being.  His  sweet¬ 
ness  of  discourse  was  foreshown  by  the  gathering  of  a 
swarm  cf  bees  upon  his  lips  in  the  cradle;  and  Socrates, 
the  night  before  he  first  saw  Plato,  was  warned  of  the 
excellences  of  his  future  pupil  by  a  vision  of  a  cygnet, 
which  as  it  sat  on  his  knees  suddenly  became  full  fledged, 
and  flew  away  with  a  melodious  cry.  We  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  repeating  these  fables,  since  the  scarcity  of  au¬ 
thentic  details  concerning  the  life  and  history  of  the 
philosopher  will  reduce  this  paper  to  very  narrow  bounds. 
The  name  first  given  to  him  was  Aristocles ;  that  of 
Plato,  under  which  he  became  celebrated,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  adjective  which  means  broad.  The  time  and 
the  reason  of  this  change  of  name  are  both  uncertain :  it 


has  been  accounted  for  by  his  breadth  and  fulness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  by  his  remarkable  width  of  forehead,  and  by 
other  etymologies  more  fanciful  than  convincing.  His 
manly  beauty  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  bust  from 
which  the  above  sketch  is  taken ;  and  his  bodily  vigour, 
and  successful  practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  enjoined 
by  custom  upon  the  Greek  youth  of  all  ranks,  and  to 
which  he  himself  in  after-life  attached  great  importance, 
are  indicated  by  the  report  that  he  contended  for  the  prize 
in  wrestling  at  two  of  the  great  national  festivals,  the 
Pythian  and  the  Isthmian  games.  Painting  and  poetry 
he  also  cultivated :  the  latter  with  zeal  certainly,  and 
probably  not  without  success,  for  he  produced  an  epic 
poem,  and  a  drama  which  was  brought  on  the  stage ;  but 
he  burnt  his  poems  upon  becoming  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  to  wrhom  he  was  introduced  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  During  ten  years  he  continued  to 
be  the  philosopher’s  pupil  and  constant  attendant ;  during 
his  trial  he  came  forward  in  his  defence,  and  offered  to 
become  his  surety  for  the  payment  of  such  fine  as  might 
be  imposed.  Faithful  to  the  last,  he  witnessed  the  closing 
scene  of  that  great  man’s  life,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
beautiful  and  affecting  description  at  the  close  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  entitled  ‘  Phaedon,’  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
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immortality  of  tire  soul,  and  "has  been  ever  regarded  as  the 
ablest  effort  of  human  intellect,  unassisted  by  revelation,  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  future  existence  after  death.  This 
celebrated  piece  professes  to  record  the  conversation  of 
Socrates  upon  the  day  of  his  execution.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  discourse  naturally  turned  upon  those  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  future,  in  reliance  on  which  he  faced  death 
with  perfect  tranquillity ;  and  the  profound  philosophy 
and  lofty  eloquence  of  this  part  of  the  cosaposition  are 
relieved  and  set  off  by  the  dramatic  interest  and  pathos 
of  the  concluding  narrative.  The  ‘  Phaedon’  is  said  to  have 
been  Cato’s  study  immediately  before  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  at  Utica;  a  circumstance  of  which  Addison  has 
made  use  to  introduce  the  most  elaborately-wrought  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  well-known  tragedy. 

After  his  master’s  death,  Plato  retired  from  Athens, 
and  led  a  wandering  life,  frequenting  the  schools  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  whithersoever  he  went.  Me- 
gara  was  his  first  place  of  abode ;  and  here,  while  the 
mournful  details  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  he  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  written  the  ‘  Phaedon,’  with  its  companion 
pieces,  the  ‘  Criton,’  and  the  ‘  Defence  of  Socrates.’  Thence 
he  went  to  Cyrene,  and  from  Cyrene  to  Italy,  where  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  studying  the  rival  systems  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  both 
of  which,  to  a  certain  extent  and  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  he  combined  and  taught  when  he  himself  became 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  From  Italy  he  travelled  to 
Egypt,  in  elder  times  the  fountain  and  seat  of  science. 
Here,  according  to  some  authors,  he  was  admitted  by  the 
priests  to  a  knowledge  of  those  mysteries,  of  which  they 
only  had  the  key,  and  derived  from  them  the  most  pro¬ 
found  doctrines  of  his  philosophy.  This  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  most  credible  authors ;  and 
Plato  himself  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  Egyptian 
science  jn  his  day.  Cicero  attributes  his  visit  to  Egypt 
to  the  desire  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
which,  with  others  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  still 
flourished  there ;  and  simple  curiosity  would  furnish  a 
sufficient  motive  for  travelling  to  a  country  so  remarkable 
and  closely  connected  with  the  early  history  of  art  and 
religion  in  Greece.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  Egypt 
Plato  became  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  well-founded  ground  for  this 
belief,  which  probably  arose  out  of  the  clearness  of  his 
views  of  a  future  existence  as  compared  with  those  of 
antecedent  philosophers. 

Upon  his  return  to  Athens,  b.c.  395,  Plato  took  up  his 
residence  adjoining,  or  within  the  precincts  of,  a  public 
garden  named  Academia,  from  Academus,  who  be¬ 
queathed  it  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Within  this  gar¬ 
den  he  opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  arts  of  dis¬ 
putation  and  philosophy  :  and  the  word  Academy  has 
hence  obtained  such  celebrity  as  not  only  to  denote  the 
school  and  sect  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  but  to  have 
become  in  modern  languages  a  general  title  for  any  place 
of  education.  His  speculations  however  were  varied  by 
the  duties  of  active  life  ;  for  it  is  on  record  that  he  served 
as  a  soldier  in  three  battles.  In  b.c.  389  he  visited  Sicily, 
attracted  by  the  curiosities,  natural  and  artificial,  of  that 
remarkable  island,  in  which  the  elder  Dionysius,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  then  bore  the  chief  sway. 
The  despot,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  took  offence 
at  Plato’s  freedom  of  spirit,  and  sold  him  into  slavery, 
from  which  however  he  was  soon  redeemed  by  his  friends. 
It  is  said,  that  on  a  fear  being  expressed  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius  lest  Plato  should  render  his  name  infamous 
in  his  writings,  the  latter  replied,  that  he  was  too  much 
occupied  by  philosophy  to  trouble  himself  about  Diony¬ 
sius.  It  is  also  said,  that  under  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Dionysius  Plato  revisited  Sicily  on  two  occasions  ;  but 
the  evidence  of  these  latter  visits  is  doubtful. 

Honoured  and  beloved,  with  a  reputation  established 
throughout  Greece  as  a  statesman  and  law-giver,  Plato 


declined  through  life  to  take  any  active  part  in  political 
affairs,  though,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  did  not  shun 
those  active  duties  which  devolved  on  him  in  common 
with  all  other  citizens.  A  life  so  passed,  in  the  pursuit 
and  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  affords  little  material  for 
the  biographer  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  omitted  that  Aristotle, 
his  great  rival  in  fame  and  influence,  was  Plato’s  pupil 
from  the  age  of  eighteen,  during  the  long  period  of  twenty 
years.  Plato  died  aged  about  81,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
108th  Olympiad,  b.c.  347. 

The  writings  extant  under  Plato’s  name  are  numerous 
and  bulky.  Seven  of  these,  however,  are  acknowledged, 
by  general  consent,  to  be  spurious  :  and  modern  critics, 
without  precisely  agreeing  as  to  those  to  be  rejected,  have 
stigmatized  many  others  as  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
Bekker,  the  latest  and  best  editor,  rejects  ten  more. 
Yon  Ast,  another  German  critic,  carries  his  scepticism 
still  further,  and  is  of  opinion  that  twelve  other  dialogues 
are  the  work  of  imitators.  A  list  of  these,  with  some 
notice  of  the  reasons  for  receiving  or  rejecting  them,  will 
be  found  in  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,’  historical 
division,  chap,  xix.,  p.  79  ;  wi  which  chapter  an  outline 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  given.  Another  sketch  of 
the  great  philosopher’s  opinions  is  contained  in  the 
‘  Biographie  Universelle.’  But  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  these  papers  satisfied  that,  even  in  able  hands,  the  sub¬ 
ject  scarcely  admits  of  concise  and  popular  illustration, 
or  of  being  made  familiar,  except  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  bestow  upon  it  time  and  attention  commensurate  with 
its  extent  and  difficulty. 

Except  the  letters  bearing  his  name,  but  admitted  pretty 
generally  to  be  spurious,  Plato’s  writings  are  in  the  form 
of  dialogue.  In  these  he  himself  never  appears:  the 
speakers  are  Socrates  and  his  contemporaries  ;  the  com¬ 
panions  with  whom  he  associated,  and  the  sophists,  the 
professional  teachers  of  a  false  philosophy,  whom  it  was 
his  chief  pleasure  to  confute  and  ridicule.  But  in  all 
cases  it  is  Socrates  who  is  the  chief  person,  whether  in  the 
grave  and  eloquent  exposition  of  his  own  opinions,  or 
while  pretending  *to  seek  for  information  from  his  self- 
complacent  adversaries,  slyly  entrapping  them,  from  one 
admission  to  another,  into  absurdity  and  contradiction. 
Of  this  peculiar  ironical  mode  of  disputation,  of  which 
Socrates  was  the  great  master,  other  specimens  may  be 
seen  in  the  ‘  Memorable  Things’  of  Xenophon :  but  it 
is  found  in  Plato  in  its  chief  refinement  and  perfection. 
In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Plato 
adopted  this  mode  of  writing.  It  leaves  in  doubt  how 
much  belongs  to  the  master,  how  much  to  the  pupil  : 
for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Plato  has  delivered  much 
under  the  name  of  Socrates,  which  never  was  taught  by 
that  philosopher. 

As  the  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  Plato  has 
exercised  a  permanent  and  lasting  influence.  Speusippus 
first,  then  Xenocrates,  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  ot  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  Old  Academy.  Succeeding  teachers 
introduced  changes  into  the  doctrines  of  the  school,  which 
in  its  later  phases  was  called  the  Middle  and  the  New 
Academy ;  although  some  writers,  more  properly  perhaps, 
admit  only  of  an  Old  and  New  Academy.  Of  the  latter, 
Cicero  was  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  did  much  to 
propagate  and  extend  it,  by  showing,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  Latin  language  could  be  made  a  fit  vehicle  for 
the  reception  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  teaching,  in 
the  language  of  his  country,  lessons  which  before  were 
only  accessible  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

Under  the  Roman  empire  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was 
revived,  under  a  corrupt  form,  by  a  sect  ot  whom  the 
most  remarkable  were  Plotinus  and  Porphyry ;  men  of 
lofty  intellect  and  vivid  imagination,  who  stamped  upon 
their  doctrines  that  mystical  and  dreamy  character  which 
in  later  days  rendered  the  epithet  Platonic  almost  one  of 
reproach.  That  Porphyry  was  a  violent  enemy  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  contributed  unquestionably  to  the  discredit  of  his 
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philosophy,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  entirely  super¬ 
seded  in  the  European  schools  by  that  of  Aristotle.  At 
the  revival  of  learning  the  philosopher  emerged  from  his 
obscurity.  Marsilio  Ficino,  a  Florentine,  deeply  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  latter  Plato nists,  published  the 
first  edition  of  their  great  original ;  as  did  the  learned 
Cardinal  Bessarion  a  masterly  defence  of  the  philosopher, 
whose  popularity  nevertheless  has  always  fallen  short  of 
his  fame  and  excellence.  By  the  laborious  and  learned 
students  of  Germany  he  has  been  best  appreciated :  in 
our  own  country,  though  the  most  illustrious  names  have 
paid  due  honour  to  him  (we  may  briefly  name  Bacon, 
Milton,  Cudworth,  Berkeley,  Gray,  Coleridge,  &c.),  yet 
his  works  have  been  ‘  caviare  to  the  million.’  Berkeley 
observed  a  century  ago  that  ‘  the  greatest  men  had  ever 
a  high  esteem  for  Plato,  whose  writings  are  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind  ;  whose  philosophy 
has  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  which  supplied  patriots, 
magistrates,  and  lawgivers  to  the  most  flourishing  states, 
as  well  as  fathers  to  the  church,  and  doctors  to  the  schools. 
Albeit,  in  these  days  the  depths  of  that  old  learning  are 
rarely  fathomed  ;  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands 
if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modern 
maxims,  would  imbibe  the  notions  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity.  But  in  these  free-thinking  times,  many  an 
empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as  at 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  the  writings  of  those  cele¬ 
brated  antients  are  by  most  men  treated  on  a  foot  with 
the  dry  and  barbarous  lucubrations  of  the  schoolmen.’ 
In  our  own  time,  and  our  own  universities,  the  reproach  of 
this  neglect  has  been  partly  removed.  That  Plato  should 
ever  be  widely  popular,  even  among  scholars,  is  hardly 
to  be  expected,  abstruse  and  complicated  as  his  doc¬ 
trines  are,  so  that  the  acutest  minds  have  professed 
their  inability  to  comprehend  them  in  their  full  extent. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  many  parts  of  his  writings, 
more  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  trial  and  death 
of  Socrates,  which  may  be  read  by  every  one  with  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  advantage.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Plato  is  always  lecturing :  his  dialogues 
are  enlivened  by  the  greatest  variety  ;  pathos,  wit,  humour 
in  its  most  grotesque  form,  a  lively  feeling  of  dramatic 
effect,  give  a  charm  to  them  which  can  be  adequately 
expressed  neither  by  description  or  translation.  And  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  one  unversed  in  Plato  has  a  full 
sense  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Greek  language,  or  power  as 
an  instrument  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  analysis. 

The  chief  English  translators  of  Plato  are  Sydenham 
and  Taylor  :  the  former  translated  twelve,  dialogues  only, 
nine  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  complete  translation 
published  by  Taylor.  Of  these  two  translators,  Syden¬ 
ham,  a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  but  unfortunate  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  death,  is  by  far  the  abler : 
Spens  also  has  given  what  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  version 
of  the  ‘  Republic.’  Bishop  Berkeley’s  4  Dialogues’  are  well 
calculated  to  give  the  English  reader  some  notion  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  upon  which 
they  are  modelled. 


SUBMARINE  NAVIGATION. 

The  navigation  of  a  vessel  under  the  surface  of  the  water 
has  often  been  discussed,  and  plans  for  effecting  this  ob¬ 
ject  have  more  than  once  been  tried  with  some  success; 
aud  although  the  motives  which  led  to  the  attempt  have 
usually  been  rather  discreditable  than  otherwise,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  upon  occasion  the  faculty  of  tra¬ 
velling  under  water  might  be  found  useful. 

If,  on  the  coming  on  of  a  storm,  a  ship  could,  as  the  little 
nautilus  is  said  to  do  on  a  like  occasion,  furl  up  her  sails, 
and  descend  to  the  depths  of  ocean.,  to  emerge  again 
when  calm  should  be  restored,  the  danger  of  foundering 
at  sea  would  evidently  be  much  reduced,  and  the  timid 
might  venture  to  undertake  a  voyage  without  apprehen¬ 


sion.  It  may  be  feared  however  that  dangers  of  another 
sort  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  exemption  from 
storms  on  the  deep  sea  ;  and  in  shallow  waters  the  expe¬ 
dient  would  be  obviously  inapplicable.  Even  if  perfect 
safety  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  danger  could  thus  be 
obtained,  it  must  be  at  such  an  expense  of  time,  space, 
and  convenience,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  most  persons. 

Writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  mentioned  submarine 
vessels,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  and  generally  rather 
as  being  possible  than  as  actually  put  in  practice ;  some 
have  been  more  particular,  but  their  accounts  are  equally 
fanciful,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  or  some  other  ancient 
worthy,  is  usually  the  hero  of  the  tale.  About  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  we  come  to  something  more  positive :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine  are  stated  to  have  been  at  that 
epoch  in  the  habit  of  using  such  vessels,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  escape  from  the  Turkish  galleys,  by  which  they 
were  frequently  pursued.  Soon  after  we  have  a  more 
distinct  account  of  a  submarine  boat  nearer  home.  Corne¬ 
lius  van  Drebbel,  a  mechanician  and  writer  of  some 
renown  in  his  day,  constructed  a  boat  in  London  which 
he  navigated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Thames.  His 
vessel  contained  twelve  rowers,  besides  passengers,  and  it 
is  said  that  on  one  occasion  King  James  I.  went  onboard 
for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the  experiment.  To  make  the 
story  more  wonderful,  Van  Drebbel  is  stated  by  Boyle  to 
have  found  out  a  liquid  which  would  restore  to  its  original 
vital  state  air  vitiated  by  breathing,  so  that  he  could  re¬ 
main  as  long  as  he  pleased  under  water.  If  this  be  true, 
Van  Drebbel’s  chemical  science  was  greater  even  than  his 
mechanical  skill ;  but,  to  judge  from  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Boyle  was 
misinformed  on  this  matter  :  possibly  the  liquid  might  be 
a  pretence  to  hide  the  real  mode  of  obtaining  air  by  tubes 
from  above  the  surface.  Mersenne,  in  1644,  speaking  of 
this  vessel,  says  :  “  It  is  known  that  a  ship  was  built  in 
England  by  Cornelius  Drebbel,  which  swam  under  the 
water;”  but  although  he  speaks  of  glass,  pebbles,  and 
horn,  for  giving  light  in  such  ships,  and  proposes  a  lea¬ 
ther  tube  for  admitting  air,  he  says  nothing  of  Drebbel’s 
liquid,  which  he  was  sufficiently  credulous  to  have  fully 
believed,  if  he  had  heard  of  it. 

The  treatise  of  Mersenne  on  submarine  navigation  is 
part  of  a  very  curious  work  treating  on  almost  everything. 
He  speaks  of  ships  that  may  be  made  of  either  metal  or 
wood,  to  run  with  wheels  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
where  the  sea  was  too  deep,  to  be  moved  with  oars.  He 
dwells  on  the  safety  from  storms  in  such  vessels,  because, 
as  he  says,  their  force  never  reaches  a  greater  depth  than 
three  or  four  fathoms :  he  says  such  a  ship  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  fish,  but  alike  at  both  ends ;  that  the  oars 
should  be  broad  like  paddles,  and  easily  turned,  so  as  to 
make  the  ship  go  backwards  or  forwards,  upwards  or 
downwards.  He  thinks  persons  might  remain  a  month 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  such  a  vessel ;  that  they  might 
grind  corn  with  mills  moved  by  asses,  bake  bread,  cook 
their  victuals,  and  carry  on  trade  and  manufactures.  A 
little  further  on  he  says  it  would  be  even  possible  to  colo¬ 
nize  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  live  all  one’s  life  there :  he 
has  no  doubt  the  colonists  would  learn  in  time  to  get  from 
the  sea  enough  to  live  upon,  although  they  might  occa¬ 
sionally  come  up  to  procure  wine  or  water,  or  a  supply  of 
fresh  air.  “  How  easily,”  he  exclaims,  “  could  they 
reach  in  this  way  the  north  or  south  poles,  as  it  is  well 
known  the  sea  never  freezes  to  the  bottom  !”  After  this 
he  takes  a  still  wider  flight,  and  thinks  it  not  quite  im¬ 
possible  that  a  man  might  in  time  become  a  fish,  and 
live  altogether  without  air,  although  he  admits  it  to  be 
very  doubtful ;  but  he  points  to  the  example  of  rope- 
dancers  and  jugglers,  who  by  practice  learn  to  do  many 
things  which  seem  at> first  equally  impossible,  and  which, 
if  he  had  not  himself  seen,  he  could  not  have  believed, 
had  they  been  sworn  to.  “  Who  knows,”  says  he,  “  whe- 
,  ther  the  lungs  may  not  be  so  refreshed  by  the  water,  that 
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men  may  do  without  air,  as  many  fishes  do ;  and  perhaps 
the  air  which  is  mixed  with  the  water  may  serve  for  this 
purpose.”  Mersenne  frequently  writes  as  if  he  had 
really  done  a  good  deal  of  what  he  talks  about ;  hut  one 
or  two  expressions  show  that  he  had  never  seen  a  subma¬ 
rine  ship.  Thus  he  says  that  if  any  body  will  make  such 
a  vessel,  he  will  show  how  to  cook  food  in  it.  A  few  years 
after  Mersenne,  Bishop  Wilkins  published  his  ‘  Mathe¬ 
matical  Magic,’  in  which  he  writes  of  submarine  naviga¬ 
tion  much  in  the  style  of  Mersenne  :  his  immediate  object 
seems  to  have  been  the  finding  of  articles  which  had  been 
lost  by  shipjvreck ;  but  his  successors  have  generally 
aimed  at  producing  a  warlike  engine,  which  should  come 
secretly  under  a  ship,  and  blow  it  into  the  air  with  gun¬ 
powder.  This  was  tried  in  the  Thames  more  than  a 
century  ago  by  Dr.  Desaguliers;  and  in  1777  by  the 
American  Bushnell  in  the  river  Delaware.  Bushnell’s 
boat,  which  has  been  well  described,  was  constructed 
with  great  ingenuity.  Its  shape  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  a  tortoise,  but  it  was  more  like  a  gigantic  walnut, 
only  a  little  flattened.  It  was  made  of  metal,  well  closed 
on  all  sides,  except  at  one  hole,  where  the  operator  en¬ 
tered,  and  this  he  closed  after  him.  There  was  no  method 
of  procuring  air  when  beneath  the  surface;  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  up  as  soon  as  the  air  was  consumed.  All 
operations  were  performed  by  rods  passing  air-tight 
through  the  sides ;  one  rod  moved  a  sort  of  spiral  oar, 
shaped  like  the  worm  of  an  endless  screw,  and  standing 
perpendicularly  above  it :  by  turning  this  backwards  or 
forwards,  the  vessel  sank  or  rose ;  another  rod  turned  a 
similar  oar,  placed  horizontally,  which  moved  the  vessel 
forwards  or  backwards  ;  but  the  whole  machine  was  first 
brought  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  surrounding  medium  by  opening  a  stop-cock  to  admit 
water,  which  might  be  driven  out  again  by  a  forcing- 
pump.  A  barometer-gauge  showed  the  depth  which  the 
vessel  had  reached,  and  a  compass  the  direction  of  its 
motion ;  and  as  a  candle  would  have  consumed  too  much 
air,  bits  of  phosphorus  were  placed  upon  these  instru¬ 
ments  to  show  their  indications.  A  large  quantity  of 
lead  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  to  serve 
as  ballast,  and  of  this  about  two  hundredweight  could  be 
detached  by  the  turning  of  a  screw,  which  would  leave 
the  vessel  light  enough  to  rise  rapidly  to  the  surface  in 
case  of  danger  from  want  of  air.  There  were  many 
other  contrivances  for  various  necessary  purposes,  and  the 
whole  construction  showed  an  ingenuity  that  might  have 
been  valuable ;  but  the  spirit  of  modern  times  is  against 
such  a  treacherous  mode  of  warfare  as  that  intended  by 
this  machine ;  and  the  failures  incident  to  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  a  first  attempt  threw  a  discredit  over  the  in¬ 
vention. 

The  next  experiment  was  that  of  Fulton,  who  in  1801 
'made  a  vessel,  which  he  called  the  Nautilus,  nearly  on 
Bushnell’s  plan,  except  that  he  had  a  copper  vessel  to 
contain  condensed  air  for  respiration.  This  was  in 
France ;  but  he  met  with  no  encouragement  from  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  he  was  induced  soon  after  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  British  government,  under  whose  auspices  he  tried 
some  experiments  in  England,  which  failed  of  their  pur¬ 
pose.  He  subsequently  returned  to  America,  where  he 
appears  to  have  had  more  success.  At  his  death  in  1815 
he  was  employed  in  building  a  ship  which  was  intended 
to  be  just  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  so  that  a 
man  could  put  his  head  out  of  a  hole  in  the  deck  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Captain  Montgery,  a  few  years  ago, 
proposed  to  build  a  ship  of  war,  which  he  called  l’lnvi- 
sible  :  he  gives  minute  directions  for  its  construction;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  he  put  his  plans  in  execution. 

The  most  interesting  attempt  at  submarine  navigation 
an  recent  times  is  that  of  the  well-known  smuggler  John¬ 
ston,  who  was  employed  by  some  wealthy  parties  to 
liberate  Napoleon  from  his  prison  of  St.  Helena.  John¬ 
ston’s  vessel,  which  was  built  in  the  Thames,  was  nearly 


100  feet  long,  and  was  intended  to  float  on  a  level  with  the 
surface,  or  at  least  to  sink  very  little  below  it.  It  was 
proposed  that  this  ship  should  approach  St.  Helena 
towards  evening,  and  that  it  should  wait  until  the  illus¬ 
trious  captive  should  receive  notice  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  liberator.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  embark  immediatelv,  and  it  was  then  intended  to  de- 
part  for  the  United  States.  The  vessel  was  nearly 
finished  when  the  British  government  received  notice  of 
its  destination.  It  was  consequently  seized,  and  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  which  occurred  about  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  altogether.  Johnston  was 
afterwards  employed  in  making  experiments  with  a  view 
of  destroying  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz ;  but  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Cortes  put  an  end  to  his  enterprise. 

On  Public  Royal  Feasts  in  the  East. — On  certain  pe¬ 
riodical  festivals,  and  on  other  occasions,  it  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  a  custom  of  Muslim  princes  to  give  public  feasts 
to  all  classes  of  their  subjects  in  the  palace.  El-Makreezee 
quotes  a  curious  account  of  the  feasts  which  were  given  on 
the  festival  following  Ramad&n  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo, 
by  the  Fatimee  Khaleefehs.  At  the  upper  end  of  a  large 
saloon  was  placed  the  sereer  (or  sofa)  of  the  monarch,  upon 
which  he  sat  with  the  Wezeer  on  his  right.  Upon  this 
seat  was  placed  a  round  silver  table,  with  various  delicacies, 
of  which  they  alone  ate.  Before  it,  and  extending  nearly 
from  the  seat  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  saloon,  was  set 
up  a  kind  of  table  or  platform  (simat)  of  painted  wood,  re¬ 
sembling  a  number  of  benches  placed  together,  ten  cubits 
(or  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet)  in  width.  Along  the 
middle  of  this  were  arranged  twenty-one  enormous  dishes, 
each  containing  twenty-one  baked  sheep,  three  years  old, 
and  fat ;  together  with  fowls,  chickens,  and  young  pigeons, 
in  number  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  each  kind ;  all  of 
which  were  piled  together  in  an  oblong  form,  to  the  height 
of  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  enclosed  with  dry  sweetmeat. 
The  spaces  between  these  dishes  were  occupied  by  nearly 
five  hundred  other  dishes  of  earthenware,  each  of  which 
contained  seven  fowls  and  was  filled  up  with  sweetmeats  of 
various  kinds.  The  table  was  strewed  with  flowers;  and 
cakes  of  bread  made  of  the  finest  flour  were  arranged  along 
each  side.  There  were  also  two  great  edifices  of  sweet¬ 
meats,  each  weighing  seventeen  hundred-weights,  which 
were  carried  thither  by  porters  with  shoulder-poles ;  and 
one  of  these  was  placed  at  the  commencement,  and  the 
other  at  the  close,  of  this  sumptuous  banquet.  When  the 
Khaleefeh  and  Wezeer  had  taken  their  seats  upon  the  sofa, 
the  officers  of  state,  who  were  distinguished  by  neck-rings 
or  collars,  and  the  inferior  members  of  the  court,  seated 
themselves  in  the  order  of  their  respective  ranks;  and, 
when  they  had  eaten,  gave  place  to  others.  Two  such  feasts, 
given  on  the  festival  after  Ramadan  and  on  the  “  great  fes¬ 
tival,”  cost  four  thousand  deen&rs,  or  about  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling. — two  military  officers,  named  Ibn  Faiz  and 
Ed-Deylemee,  distinguished  themselves  at  these  feasts  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  Each  of  them  used  to  eat  a  baked 
sheep,  and  ton  fowls  dressed  with  sweetmeats,  and  ten 
pounds  of  sweetmeats  besides,  and  was  presented  with  a 
quantity  of  food  carried  away  from  the  feast  to  his  house, 
together  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  One  of  them  had 
been  a  prisoner  at  ’Askalin ;  and  after  he  had  remained 
there  some  time,  the  person  into  whose  power  he  had  fallen 
jestingly  told  him  that  if  he  would  eat  a  calf  belonging  to 
him,  the  flesh  of  which  weighed  several  hundred-weights, 
he  would  emancipate  him.  This  feat  he  accomplished,  and 
thus  he  obtained  his  liberation.  Several  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  to  those  just  mentioned  are  instanced  in  a  late  work. 
One,  of  a  man  who,  as  related  by  Yopiscus,  was  brought 
before  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  who  devoured  a  whole 
calf,  and  was  proceeding  to  eat  up  a  sheep,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented.  Another,  of  a  man  who  commenced  his  repast  (in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Boelimen,  of  Wittenberg)  by  eating  a 
raw  sheep  and  a  sucking  pig,  and,  by  way  of  dessert,  swal¬ 
lowed  sixty  pounds  of  prunes,  stones  and  all. — Notes  to 
Lane's  Translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments 
part  x. 
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[Royal  Horse  and  Foot  Artillery  Barracks,  Woolwich.] 


The  barracks  for  the  Royal  Artillery  form  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  suite  of  buildings  in  Woolwich ;  they  are  situated 
to  the  north  of  Woolwich  Common,  and  command  an 
uninterrupted  prospect  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  The  principal  front,  extending  above  twelve 
hundred  feet,  consists  of  six  ranges,  connected  by  four 
buildings  thrown  a  little  behind,  and  by  as  many  covered 
ways  or  colonnades  of  the  Doric  order,  surmounted  with 
balustrades.  The  material  of  the  building  is  a  light 
brick,  relieved  by  Portland  stone  in  the  lower  portions ; 
this  is  also  employed  for  the  elegant  portal  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  Two  cupolas,  one  containing  a  clock, 
the  other  a  wind-dial,  ornament  the  summit,  and  break 
the  uniformity  of  the  line.  In  the  eastern  wing  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  and  elegant  chapel  containing  one  thousand  sittings, 
in  which  divine  service  is  regularly  performed.  The  other 
principal  parts  of  the  building  are  the  library  and  reading- 
room,  ior  the  use  of  the  officers,  supplied  with  the 
periodicals  and  daily  papers ;  and  the  mess-room,  sixty 
feet  in  length  and  fifty  in  width.  This  latter  room  is 
connected  with  two  others,  the  drawing  and  ante  rooms, 
which  together  form  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  in 
Von.  VIII. 


which  frequent  balls  and  entertainments  are  given  by  the 
officers  to  their  friends. 

From  the  principal  entrance  an  avenue,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  in  length,  terminated  by  a  handsome 
gateway  at  the  northern  portion  of  the  barracks,  divides 
the  building  into  two  quadrangles,  by  the  sides  of  which 
are  the  stabling  and  barracks  for'  the  horse-artillery  ;  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  east  quadrangle  is  a  spacious 
riding-school.  The  whole  establishment  is  arranged  for 
the  accommodation  of  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  men. 

Passing  through  the  barracks  and  bearing  towards  the 
north-east,  the  gates  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  will  be  observed 
but  a  short  distance  off.  This  establishment  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  buildings,  which,  if  not  distinguished  for 
their  outward  appearance,  will,  when  the  visitor  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  interior,  be  considered  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  perhaps  any  others  in  Woolwich. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  George  I.  the  foundry  for 
cannon,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  principal  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Arsenal,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
its  present  importance,  was  situated  in  Moorfields,  front 
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which  place  it  was  removed  in  consequence  of  an  accident, 
attended  with  great  loss  of  life,  which  happened  during 
the  casting  of  some  large  pieces  of  ordnance  in  the  manu¬ 
factory  at  Moorfields.  A  large  concourse  of  people  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  operation,  and  among  them  was 
ti  young  Swiss,  named  Schalch,  who,  examining  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  works  with  great  minuteness,  found 
that  the  moulds  in  which  the  cannon  were  to  be  cast 
were  in  a  damp  state,  and  knowing  that  the  steam  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  heated  metal  would  be  so  violent  as  to  cause 
an  explosion,  he  immediately  communicated  the  fact, 
with  his  fears  for  the  consequences,  to  Colonel  Arm¬ 
strong,  the  surveyor-general,  who  instantly  perceiving  the 
danger,  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  friends  to  retire  with 
him  from  the  scene  of  the  impending  calamity.  In  this 
he  partially  succeeded,  but  many,  discrediting  the  fact 
that  the  slight  dampness  observable  in  the  moulds  would 
cause  such  disastrous  effects,  remained  behind.  The 
prediction  of  Schalch  was  verified.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  his  departure  the  liquid  metal  flowing  into  the 
moulds  converted  the  dampness  instantaneously  into 
steam,  which,  unable  otherwise  to  find  its  escape,  burst 
the  moulds  asunder,  threw  the  heated  metal  about  in  all 
directions,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  building. 
Many  persons  were,  killed  on  the  spot,  others  died  soon 
after  from  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and  scarcely 
any  escaped  without  some  wound  or  bruise  more  or  less 
serious. 

A  few  days  after  the  accident  a  notice  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  requesting  Schalch  to  call  at  the  Ordnance- 
office  in  the  Tower,  and  suggesting  that  the  interview 
might  be  advantageous.  Schalch  found  it  so ;  for  his 
mechanical  abilities  having  been  put  to  the  test  in  an 
examination  he  underwent  in  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Armstrong,  he  was  requested  in  the  name  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  seek  out  some  eligible  site  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  metropolis  to  which  the  manufacture  of  ordnance 
might  be  transferred.  Having  chosen  the  spot  called 
“  the  Warren  ”  at  Woolwich,  a  foundry  was  erected 
there,  and  the  young  Swiss  appointed  superintendent,  an 
office  he  continued  to  hold  for  sixty  years.  He  died  in 
1776,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  and  was  buried 
in  Woolwich  churchyard. 

On  entering  the  gateway  the  visitor,  after  obtaining 
permission  to  view  the  works  (which  is  readily  granted 
at  the  guard-house,  where  he  will  be  furnished  with  a 
ticket  admitting  him  to  all  the  departments),  will  find 
the  foundry  a  few  steps  before  him.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  important  work  going  on  at  this  building,  but 
it  is  provided  with  every  necessary  for  the  most  extensive 
ordnance  manufacture.  It  has  four  air-furnaces,  the 
largest  of  which  will  melt  325  cwt.  of  metal.  In  the 
year  1S09,  when  the  establishment  was  kept  in  great 
activity,  3S5  guns  were  cast  here,  and  in  the  following 
year  343.  The  guns  are  cast  solid,  and  are  afterwards 
bored  and  turned  in  a  separate  building.  For  this  purpose 
the  gun  itself  is  turned  round  on  its  axis  while  a  centre- 
hit  is  applied  to  the  mouth  and  gradually  advanced  to  the 
opposite  end ;  the  operation  of  turning  the  exterior  being 
carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Every  gun  when  completed 
is  minutely  examined  by  magnifying-glasses  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  by  mirrors  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  any 
flaw  may  be  detected  :  if  in  this  examination  no  defect 
is  found,  it  is  then  charged  with  powder  and  fired,  that  it 
may  be  fully  proved.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  most 
accurate  scrutiny  is  insufficient  to  detect  some  minute 
defect,  and  in  that  case  the  only  means  by  which  such 
becomes  known  is  by  the  destruction  of  the  piece  when 
fired.  This  operation  is  performed  on  the.  banks  of  the 
canal,  near  the  great  storehouses,  at  which  place  there  is 
a  large  saw-mill,  and  a  curious  circular  planing-machine, 
which  those  visitors  who  are  not  acquainted  with  such 
instruments  on  a  grand  scale  woidd  do  well  to  inspect. 

Near  the  foundry  is  the  “Pattern-Room,”  a  building 


in  which  is  deposited  a  pattern  or  model  of  every  article  used 
in  the  artillery  service.  The  first  article  which  presents 
itself  on  entering  the  building  is  a  model  of  the  machinery 
employed  in  reducing  gunpowder  to  minute  particles  fit 
for  the  several  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The 
powder  is  made  up  into  cakes  of  about  four  inches 
square,  which  are  put  into  the  machine,  and  are  then 
ground  into  minute  grains,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  ordnance  for  which  it  is  intended  ; 
it  being  found  that  large-sized  grains  are  better  for  can¬ 
non  than  the  small  particles  used  for  musketry,  as,  from 
the  large  quantity  required,  the  small-grained  powder 
would  take  a  longer  time  to  ignite,  in  consequence  of  the 
exclusion  of  air  from  the  central  portion,  than  the  powder 
composed  of  larger  pieces,  which  allow  the  air  to  pass 
between  them.  Near  to  this  model  is  a  machine  in¬ 
tended  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  powder  by  the 
recoil  of  the  piece  which  is  loaded  by  it.  A  certain 
quantity  is  put  into  a  small  cannon  hanging  from 
an  arc,  from  which  also  an  index  is  suspended. 
The  distance,  to  which  the  gun  is  sent  in  the  recoil  is 
marked  by  the  index,  which  sliding  rather  tightly  in  the 
groove  of  the  arc,  remains  fixed  at  the  point  to  which 
the  gun  drives  it ;  for  after  the  discharge,  although  the 
gun  oscillates  for  some  time,  the  space  it  traverses 
gradually  becomes  less,  the  most  extensive  being  the 
recoil  consequent  on  the  discharge.  Thus  the  force  ot 
the  recoil  is  accurately  and  permanently  registered,  and 
by  it  the  strength  of  the  powder  is  judged. 

In  the  room  to  the  left  of  this  are  specimens  of  Congreve 
rockets,  from  a  small  one  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length  to  the  largest  used  in  the  service,  above  six  feet 
long.  These  formidable  weapons  have  been  much  used  in 
modern  warfare,  being  employed  to  carry  various  destructive 
instruments.  The  cases  of  the  Congreve  rockets  are  made  of 
a  cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  but  formed  somewhat  differently 
at  the  head,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
to  be  employed.  Those  called  carcass-rockets  are  armed 
with  strong  conical  heads  of  iron,  pierced  with  holes,  and 
containing  a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself, 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguishable,  and 
scatters  its  burning  particles  in  every  direction.  Others 
carry  shells  or  case-shot,  the  firing  of  which  is  regulated 
by  slow  fire  attached  to  the  rocket,  and  which,  when  they 
explode,  commit  as  much  devastation  as  the  shells  from 
bombs. 

The  Congreve  rockets  are  generally  fired  from  a  long 
iron  cylinder  (exhibited  in  the  same  room  with  the  rock¬ 
ets),  which  is  placed  nearly  horizontally,  and  the  rockets 
will  travel,  according  to  their  weight  and  size,  distances  of 
from  2000  to  4000  yards.  They  were  first  used  in  the 
attack  of  Boulogne  in  1806,  and  have  since  been  much 
employed  both  in  field  service  and  sieges,  particularly 
at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

In  this  department  are  also  exhibited  several  kinds  of 
grape,  canister,  bar,  chain,  and  other  shot ;  hand-grenades, 
a  beautiful  model  of  the  magazine  of  a  ship,  another  fine 
model  of  a  fire-ship,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  article 
used  either  in  the  army  or  navy  for  the  annoyance  or  de¬ 
struction  of  an  enemy. 

Besides  these  there  are  models  of  the  fireworks  exhibited 
on  days  of  public  rejoicing,  the  most  elaborate  of  which 
is  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  erected  in  St. 
James’s  Park  in  1814,  with  the  paintings,  including  a 
very  beautiful  one  by  Stothard'  (the  largest  he  ever 
painted),  which  adorned  the  original  structure. 

Connected  with  the  Pattern-Room  is  the  Laboratory, 
in  which  the  cartridges,  rockets,  fireworks,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  chemical  construction  used  in  the  service,  are 
prepared. 

Leaving  this  building,  and  proceeding  to  the  north, 
the  extensive  range  of  storehouses  of  the.  royal  artillery 
is  approached.  In  these  repositories  there  are  generally 
kept  complete  outfittings  for  10,000  horses :  this  is  the 
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number  at  present  in  the  building  ;  but  a  short  time 
since  there  were  sufficient  articles  for  20,000  cavalry. 

These  articles  include  saddles  (arranged  in  heaps  on  the 
sides  of  a  room  nearly  300  feet  long),  horses’  bits  (hang¬ 
ing  from  the  ceiling,  where  they  sparkle  like  the  glitter¬ 
ing  stalactites  of  a  grotto),  pistols,  swords,  horse-shoes, 
whips,  &c.  &c.  From  the  upper  part  of  these  warehouses 
the  whole  area  of  the  arsenal  may  be  seen,  together  with 
the  immense  tiers  of  cannon  in  the  field  immediately 
below,  where  there  are  no  less  than  24,000  pieces  of 
ordnance,  of  which  nearly  3000  are  of  gun-metal,  the 
remainder  being  of  iron.  These  are  arranged  in  pieces 
of  202  different  sizes.  In  other  parts  of  the  arsenal 
there  arc  nearly  three  millions  of  cannon-balls  and 
bomb-shells,  painted  and  arranged  in  pyramidal  groups. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PROGRESS  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

[From  the  '  Companion  to  the  British  Almanack  for  1839.’] 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  man  during  which  the 
arts  of  social  life  appear  to  make  little  if  any  progress; 
when  society,  contented  with  its  former  achievements, 
seems  to  think  only  how  best  and  most  quietly  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  previous  discoveries  and  inventions.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  seasons  in  which  one  invention  and  im¬ 
provement  prepares  the  way  for  another,  and  discoveries  in 
art  and  science  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  the  most 
exciting  and  surprising.  Such  a  season  as  this  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  the  existing  generation  to  experience.  That 
which  excited  our  wonder  yesterday  gives  place  to  the 
greater  wonder  of  to-day,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  doomed  to 
be  eclipsed  by  some  undreamed-of  invention  to-morrow. 
Under  this  aspect  every  year  as  it  passes  adds  that  to  the 
sum  of  our  possessions  and  the  magnitude  of  our  hopes, 
which  gives  an  air  of  insignificance  to  the  achievements  of 
preceding  years  ;  and  while  in  former  times  it  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  be  slow  in  accepting  the 
actual  discoveries  of  science,  it  would  now  be  deemed  impru¬ 
dent  and  unwise  to  doubt  even  her  promises.  Nothing  has  so 
much  contributed  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  as  the 
incessant  improvements  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  adap¬ 
tation  to  new  purposes  and  to  processes  which  owe  their 
practical  development  wholly  to  this  modern  giant. 
Among  those  purposes  by  far  the  most  important  to  the 
peaceful  and  social  progress  of  the  world  which  has  yet 
been  attained  is  the  art  of  locomotion,  which,  although  its 
beneficent  influence  is  most  apparent  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  and  especially  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country,  has  given  and  is  giving  an  impulse  to  society 
which  is  felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

In  the  *  Companion  for  1838  ’  some  tables  were  inserted 
which  comprised  materials  for  the  history  of  steam-naviga¬ 
tion  in  this  country  from  the  moment  of  its  first  adoption 
to  the  end  of  1836.  At  the  close  of  the  remarks  by  which 
those  tables  were  accompanied,  notice  was  taken  of  pre¬ 
parations  on  a  gigantic  scale,  then  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness,  for  putting  to  the  test  of  experiment  an  under¬ 
taking,  the  accomplishment  of  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  among  the  best-informed  men. 
Steam-ships  of  large  burthen,  and  provided  with  engines  of 
greater  power  than  any  before  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation,  were  then  in  progress  towards  completion ; 
and  public  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  inquiry 
whether  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  such  vessels 
could  be  profitably  engaged  in  transatlantic  voyages.  That 
experiment  has  since  been  made  and  repeated  with  the 
most  triumphant  success.  The  voyages  between  this 
country  and  New  York  of  the  “  Sirius,”  the  “  Great 
Western,”  and  the  “  Royal  William,”  have  been  performed 
since  the  spring  of  1838,  free  from  the  intervention  of  a 
single  obstacle  or  accident;  and  transatlantic  steam- 
voyages  may  now  be  said  to  be  as  easy  of  accomplishment 
by  means  of  ships  of  adequate  size  and  power  as  the  pas¬ 
sage  between  London  and  Margate.  The  “  Sirius  ”  and 
“  Great  Western  ”  arrived  back  from  their  first  voyages  on 
the  19th  and  the  22nd  of  May,  and  their  success  has  not 
Only  afforded  encouragement  to  other  adventurers  in  the 
same  track,  but  has  already  proved  the  signal  for  embark¬ 


ing  in  yet  more  distant  undertakings,  the  successful  issue 
of  which  seems  to  excite  far  less  doubt  than  hung  over  the 
experiment  of  the  American  voyage  when  last  year  we 
noticed  the  preparations  in  progress. 

The  effects,  political,  social,  and  moral,  of  this  practical 
approximation  of  the  Old  and  the  NewWorlds.it  is  not 
possible  to  trace  or  to  foresee.  There  is  much  wisdom  in 
the  remark  lately  made  in  one  of  our  daily  journals,  that 
between  two  countries  which  have  for  any  long  time  main¬ 
tained  a  regular  and  frequent  communication  by  means  of 
steam-packets  it  would  be  morally  impossible  that  war 
should  arise.  By  such  facility  and  certainty  of  intercourse 
connexions  are  formed,  multiplied,  and  extended  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  must  soon  embrace  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
most  active  and  therefore  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
of  both  countries,  and  engage  them  by  the  strongest  of 
human  motives  to  prevent  a  rupture.  If  this  remark  has  a 
true  foundation  as  regards  any  two  countries,  it  must  as¬ 
suredly  be  true  when  applied  to  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  half-century  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  separation  of  the  plantations  from  the  mother 
country  has  witnessed  the  removal  from  this  life  of  all  who 
could  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  which  pre¬ 
ceded  that  untoward  event,  but  has  not  sufficed  to  cancel 
the  remembrance  of  our  common  origin,  nor  to  efface  the 
feelings  of  pride  which  on  either  side  attend  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  prosperity  of  the  other.  Where  is  the  English¬ 
man  who  does  not  rejoice  at  the  successive  proofs  which 
America  continually  gives  that  she  remembers  and  does 
honour  to  her  origin?  and  where  is  the  American  who  does 
not  look  to  England  as  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  whose 
heart  does  not  glow  at  the  remembrance  of  her  glories,  or 
who  would  not  tread  her  shores  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
that  no  other  scenes  could  call  up?  Was  it  only  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  curiosity  that,  when  the  “  Sirius”  and  “  Great 
Western  ”  entered  the  harbour  of  New  York,  drew  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  forth  to  greet  them  with  such 
heart-stirring  acclamations?  Would  the  same  enthusiasm 
have  marked  the  accomplishment  of  the  experiment  if  it 
had  been  made  under  any  other  flag  than  that  to  which 
their  fathers  bore  a  willing  allegiance?  Nor  have  our 
American  friends  been  slow  to  profit  by  the  means  thus 
offered  for  giving  an  impulse  to  the  intercourse  between  our 
countries.  Many  have  already  been  tempted  by  the  cele¬ 
rity  and  certainty  of  the  voyage  to  visit  the  old  country  who 
might  otherwise  have  contentedly  continued  at  home  ;  and 
it  is  now  no  idle  speculation  to  foretel  that  thousands  among 
the  men  of  intelligence  in  England  and  America  will  re¬ 
spectively  be  led  to  spend  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  season  of  recreation  from  the  toils  of  commercial  or 
professional  pursuits  which  they  have  been  hitherto  con¬ 
tented  to  pass  nearer  to  their  homes.  The  ties  of  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  language,  joined  to  the  attractions  of 
habits,  customs,  and  feelings,  bearing  closer  resemblance 
than  those  of  any  other  countries,  may  give  a  force  to  this 
consideration  as  regards  England  and  America  greater 
perhaps  than  can  be  applied  to  it  in  general,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  one  of  degree  only,  while  it  is  the  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  of  more  intimate  communication  to  break  down  the 
barriers  raised  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  bring  about 
the  conviction  that  many  things  are  disapproved  only  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  misunderstood,  and  that  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  citizens  of  different  countries — 
especially  those  of  them  which  belong  to  the  moral  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  nature — are  far  greater  in  number  and  more 
important  in  their  character  than  any  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  that  can  be  presented.  Even  as  regards  those 
points  of  difference,  the  man  who  travels  with  his  powers  of 
observation  awakened  will  in  most  cases  be  led  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  places  in  which  they  occur,  and  that  to  exchange  them 
for  the  customs  of  his  own  country  might  not  in  general  be 
productive  of  greater  happiness.  It  might  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  in  some  respects  difference  of  customs  may 
tend  to  the  increase  of  the  general  prosperity.  It  is  only 
when  such  differences  are  suffered  to  influence  our  minds 
so  as  to  engender  unkindly  feelings  that  they  can  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  us;  and  it  will  be  found  impossible  long  to  entertain 
such  feelings  when  we  shall  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  much  there  is  of  kindliness  and  virtue  to  be 
found  among  every  people,  however  much  we  may  at  first 
have  been  repelled  by  habits  that  appeared  grotesque,  and 
customs  that  might  be  thought  revolting. 
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PROGRESS  OE  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATING  MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Continued  from  No.  442.] 

nator’s  skill,  appears  to  have  greatly  declined  in  England 
during  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter, 
and  the  specimens  now  extant  of  the  productions  of  that 
age  are  consequently  few  and  unimportant,  compared 
with  the  multitude  which  issued  from  the  monasteries, 
&c.,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  France, 
however,  much  of  the  taste  for  this  department  of  art, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  that  country  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  by  Charlemagne,  and  especially  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  still  preserved ;  and  it  is  to  French 
art  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  illuminated 
MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  that  now 
adorn  our  libraries  and  museums. 

Of  the  few  specimens  now  extant  of  English  art  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  may  instance  a 


AVING  now  arrived  at 
the  twelfth  century,  our 
progress  will  be  more 
rapid,  since  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  English  illu¬ 
minators  of  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries  do  not 
exhibit  so  great  a  change 
in  style  and  execution  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to 
bestow  more  than  a  cur¬ 
sory  notice  on  a  few  of 
the  most  important.  The 
desire  of  possessing  manuscripts  rich  in  gold  and 
colours,  and  adorned  with  all  the  resources  of  the  illumi- 


very  interesting  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  at  Oxford,  of  one  of  our  early  historians,  Flo¬ 
rence  of  Worcester,  written  about  the  year  1150,  and 
containing  drawings  representing  certain  visions  said 
to  have  appeared  to  Henry  I.  during  his  abode  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  1130.  These  “  visions  ”  are  not  noticed  in  any 
other  MS.  of  the  above  historian,  but  the  following 
abridged  account  from  Trevisa’s  version  of  Higden’s 
‘  Polychronicon  ’  was  published  in  Caxton’s  edition  of 
1482.  “  Mold,  the  emperyce,  was  soone  forsake  of  her 

husband  Geffroy,  and  wente  to  her  fader  into  Normandy  ; 


there  the  king  sawe  thre  wondre  syghtes.  Fyrste,  he  saw 
in  his  sleepe  many  clerkes  assayle  him  with  toles,  and 
axe  of  hym  dette.  Efte  he  sawe  a  route  of  men  of  armes 
that  wold  rise  on  hym  with  all  maner  wepen  ;  the  thyrde 
tyme  he  sawe  a  grete  company  of  prelates  menace  him 
with  theyr  croyses.  And  at  every  time  the  king  start  up 
of  his  bed  and  caught  his  swerde  and  cryed  help,  as 
though  he  wold  slee  some  men,  but  he  might  no  man 
finde.”  Dibdin  has  engraved  one  of  the  visions  de¬ 
lineated  in  this  manuscript,  and  our  present  wood-cuts 
represent  two  other  of  these  visions. 


[The  second  Vision  of  Henry  I.] 
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The  figures  in  these  drawings  are  designed  with  more 
taste  than  the  illuminations  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  executed  usually  display.  “  The  colouring,”  says 
Dibdin,  “  except  that  the  background  is  pretty  strong,  is 
nearly  confined  to  the  outlines,  which  are  brown,  red,  or 
green,  with  sometimes  a  slight  wash  near  them  by  way  of 
helping  the  folds.” 

A  considerable  improvement  on  these  specimens  will 
be  observed  in  some  drawings  which  adorn  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  British  Mu¬ 


seum,  containing  a  Calendar,  a  Psalter,  and  Canticles  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  a  large  folio,  of  122 
leaves  of  parchment,  having  at  the  commencement  thirty- 
eight  large  drawings  illustrative  of  Scripture  history, 
drawn  with  much  care  and  superior  taste,  but  with  heavy 
colours  similar  to  oil  colours.  In  the  drawing  from 
which  the  annexed  wood-cut  is  taken  an  angel  is  repre¬ 
sented,  on  the  one  side  giving  a  spade  to  Adam  and  a 
distaff  to  Eve ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
struments  is  exhibited. 


The  figures  are  generally  of  about  three  inches  high, 
but  some  are  six  or  eight,  and  even  (as  in  the  drawing 
numbered  15  in  the  volume)  as  much  as  twelve  inches  in 
height.  This  drawing  (No.  1 5)  is  particularly  deserving  of 
notice  for  the  excellence  with  which  the  figures  are  deline¬ 
ated,  the  faces  of  the  angels,  especially,  strongly  resembling 
some  of  the  better  specimens  of  art  which  distinguished  the 
I  talian  school  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
of  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  speak.  It  is  to 


I  be  regretted  that  the  colours  of  many  of  these  drawings 
I  have  been  injured  by  damp,  carelessness,  and  other  causes. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
or  commencement  of  the  fourteenth,  is  a  Psalter  in  the 
i  British  Museum  (Reg.  2,  B.  vii.),  from  which  we  select 
the  following  wood-cut,  not  as  the  most  splendid  speci¬ 
men  in  the  book,  but  as  exhibiting  the  general  character 
of  the  drawings  it  contains. 


[Reconciliation  of  Becket  with  Henry  II. — Reg.  2,  B.  vii.] 


It  is  an  8vo.  volume,  measuring  about  ten  inches  by 
seven,  and  conto.ius  on  the  whole  320  leaves  of  vellum. 
The  first  sixty-five  leaves  arc  occupied  with  drawings  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  outlines 
of  ink  slightly  tinted  with  water-colours,  chiefly  green 
and  purple.  Then  follow  several  pictures  of  saints, 


drawn  by  the  same  hand,  but  heavily  coloured,  in  a  totally 
different  manner  to  the  preceding,  and  enriched  with  gold. 
The  effect  however  is  not  so  agreeable  as  in  the  lighter 
drawings,  nor  is  the  accuracy  of  the  outline  well  preserved. 
These  are  followed  by  a  Calendar  elegantly  written ;  to 
which  succeeds  the  Psalter,  forming  the  larger  portion  of 
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the  volume.  This  occupies  234  folios,  illustrated  by  some 
rich  and  elaborately  coloured  illuminations ;  and  on  the 
lower  margin,  with  a  multitude  of  drawings  of  a  light 
and  elegant  character,  similar  to  those  which  adorn  the 
commencement  of  the  volume.  Many  of  these  represent 
the  popular  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
drawn,  as  the  games,  sports,  &c.,  of  the  people ;  and  many 
are  of  an  historical,  satirical,  and  ludicrous  character. 
The  one  we  have  copied  (from  a  series  illustrating  the 
life  of  Thomas  a  Becket)  represents  the  archbishop  and 
the  king  joining  hands  in  token  of  reconciliation,  but  the 
draftsman  has  shown  the  reluctance  of  the  parties  in 
their  advances  by  their  position.  The  volume  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  and  illuminated  in  England 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  last  leaf  of  the 


MS.  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  Baldwin  Smith, 
having  obtained  the  book  from  some  persons  who  were 
about  to  take  it  abroad,  presented  it  to  Queen  Mary, 
in  October,  1553,  the  first  year  of  her  reign.  The 
embroidered  cover  in  which  it  now  appears,  ornamented 
with  a  large  flower  in  gold  and  coloured  silks,  has 
been  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  queen  herself,  in 
whose  time  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  ladies 
of  rank  to  work  covers  for  their  books. 

Of  French  art  of  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Royal  Library  at  the  British  Museum  possesses 
some  very  excellent  examples.  The  following  wood-cut 
is  from  a  French  MS.,  being  the  ‘  Life  of  St.  Grael,’ 
of  a  large  folio  size,  of  161  leaves,  written  in  treble 
columns,  and  illustrated  by  a  multitude  of  small 
drawings  of  about  two  or  three  inches  square,  richly 


adorned  with  gold  backgrounds.  The  contents  are 
thus  described  in  a  partly  defaced  inscription  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  English  writer,  which  appears  on  the  first  leaf. 
“  The  begynninge  of  ye  first  boke  of  Saint  Graal  en- 
dureth  to  ye  ende  off  ye  8Sth  lefe.  .  .  .  And  after  yl  ye 
boke  of  y°  stranger  and  Launcelot.  .  .  .  And  after  y* 
ye  Mort  d’Arthur,  whereof  ye  begynninge  ys  yn  yie  same 
boke.  .  .  .  C’est  livre  est  a  moy  Richard  R.  .  .  .”  Each 
of  the  three  books  here  mentioned  is  adorned  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  with  a  border,  elaborately  and  splendidly 
executed,  from  one  of  which,  at  fol.  140,  the  above  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  “  Just  a  plaisance  ”  is  extracted. 

Another  very  interesting  MS.,  of  the  same  period  as  the 
last  (of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century),  is  a  large 
folio,  in  the  British  Museum,  of  443  leaves  of  vellum,  writ¬ 
ten  in  double  columns,  entitled  ‘  Les  Gestes  des  Roys  de 
France.’  It  details  in  French  prose  the  transactions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ‘  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis,’  of  the  different 


French  kings  from  Pharamond  to  the  death  of  St.  Louis  in 
1270.  At  the  commencement,  in  a  different  hand,  is  a  list  of 
the  French  kings  continued  to  the  time  of  Charles  Y. 
This  volume  is  completely  filled  with  illuminated  draw¬ 
ings  illustrative  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  narrative; 
they  are  larger  than  in  the  preceding  MS.,  but  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  style,  though  better  executed,  especially  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  where  the  illuminator  had  not  become  careless, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  On  the  last  leaf  there  is 
written,  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  own  hand,  ‘  C’est  livre 
est  a  moy  Homfrey  Due  de  Gloucestre  du  don  des  exe- 
cuteurs  de  Sr  de  Fauchere.’ 

The  following  wood-cut  is  from  the  illumination  at  the 
commencement  of  the  1st  chapter  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Louis 
the  Great,’  which  recites  “  how  the  prelate  and  the  barons 
assembled  at  Orleans  to  crown  the  king.  And  how  messen¬ 
gers  arrived  from  the  church  of  Rheirns  to  object  to  the 
ceremony ;  ‘  mais  ce  fu  trop  tart.’  ” 


[Coronation  of  Louis  le  Gros. — From  MS.  Reg.] 


rl  he  king,  clad  in  a  blue  mantle  with  fleurs  du  lis  of  who  appear  on  the  left,  just  arrived,  are  told  that  “  they 
gold,  is  seated  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  barons  and  are  too  late.” 
clergy,  who  have  just  crowned  him  ;  while  the  messengers  ' 


ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

No.  I. — Birth  of  St.  George:  St.  George  and  the 

Dragon. 

“  That  piece  of  song, 

That  old  aud  antique  song  we  heard  last  night.” 

Shakspeue. 

To  Bishop  Percy  in  the  south,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  north,  we  owe  the  recovery,  as  well  as  restoration,  of 
some  of  our  finest  historical  ballads :  strains  alike  wel¬ 


come  to  the  rude  and  the  polished,  and  not  dear  alone,  as 
Warton  avers,  to  savage  virtue,  and  tolerated  only  before 
civil  policy  had  humanized  our  ancestors.  They  wron 
the  admiration  of  the  chivalrous  Sidney,  and  the  praise  of 
the  classic  Addison ;  they  moved  the  gentlest  hearts  and 
the  strongest  minds,  and  though  rough  and  often  unmelo- 
dious,  shared  the  public  love  with  the  polished  composi¬ 
tions  of  our  noblest  poets.  Of  their  influence  we  had  lately 
a  proof :  we  were  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  ablest 
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judges  and  accomplished  scholars  of  the  English  bench, 
when  he  quoted  ‘  Kinmont  Willie  ’  and  ‘  Chevy  Chace,’ 
and  acknowledged  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  such 
compositions.  He  had  made,  he  said,  a  sort  of  pilgrimage 
when  young,  accompanied  by  a  brother-labourer  in  the 
law,  and  now,  like  himself,  a  noble  lord,  to  some  of  the 
scenes  celebrated  in  our  popular  ballads,  and  felt  an  in¬ 
creasing  relish  in  those  antique  strains  when  uttered 
among  the  hills  and  glens  and  old  towers  of  the  northern 
border.  We  felt  the  force  of  this  remark,  and  resolved 
to  conduct  in  fancy  all  those  who  could  not  travel  in 
reality  over  the  green  hills,  through  the  haunted  glens, 
among  the  clear  streams  and  ruined  towers  which  are 
famous  in  ballad  verse,  giving  life  at  the  same  time  and 
beauty  to  our  own  remarks  by  quoting  choice  snatches 
of  the  finest  of  our  historical  strains. 

We  will  begin  at  the  beginning :  in  the  ballads  of 
‘  The  Birth  of  St.  George,’  and  ‘  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,’  we  read  in  brief  the  history  of  the  patron  of 
arms,  of  chivalry,  and  the  Garter ;  a  knight  whom  Camp¬ 
bell  irreverently  calls  a  swindler  and  a  cut-throat ;  but 
then  the  poet  took  the  saint  for  a  native  of  Cilicia, 
whereas  he  was  born  in  Coventry,  if  there  be  truth  in 
ballad  and  legend.  Those  who  desire  to  see  a  popular 
representation  of  one  of  his  greatest  deeds,  need  only  walk 
to  the  nearest  village,  where  they  will  find  the  fiery  knight 
on  a  fiery  steed,  thrusting  his  spear  down  the  throat  ot  a 
fiery  dragon,  underneath  which  is  quaintly  written  “  En¬ 
tertainment  for  Man  and  Horse!  ”  or  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  deed  more  brightly  emblazoned,  will  find  pendant 
in  gold  and  jewels,  from  the  collar  of  British  Majesty,  a 
Christian  hero  in  spiritual  armour,  vanquishing  that 
old  Dragon  the  Devil.  We  might  further  insist  on  the 
popularity  of  our  patron  saint  by  referring  to  history,  and 
enumerating  the  times  that  heroes  invoked  his  help,  and 
kings  swore  by  his  name,  when  a  great  deed  was  to  be 
dared  or  a  field  in  France  stricken ;  but  it  is  superfluous. 

“  Listen,  my  lords,”  says  the  minstrel,  “  for  I  sing  the 
wondrous  birth  of  St.  George,  who  rid  the  earth  of  mon¬ 
sters  in  honsur  of  the  Christian  faith.”  We  cannot  how¬ 
ever  afford  room  for  the  poetic  fancies  of  the  author,  who, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  rather  affluent  in  words ;  but  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  in  humbler  style,  that  the  father  of 
St.  George  was  Lord  Albert  of  Coventry,  and  his  mother 
a  lady  as  pious  as  she  wras  beautiful.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  lady  dreamed  a  fearful  dream :  she  thought  she 
had  conceived  a  dragon,  and  was  so  troubled  that  she 
shed  tears  night  and  day  :  she  lost  her  rest :  she  lost 
her  gaiety  and  her  good  looks,  and  at  last  she  informed 
her  husband.  “  Be  comforted,”  he  said,  “  I  know  who 
will  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  frightful  dream and 
mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  through  “  lonely  shades  and 
thickets  rough,”  to  the  dwelling  of  a  noted  sorceress. 
This  weird  lady  had  a  wild  abode. 

“  Beneath  a  pendant  craggy  cliff, 

All  vaulted  like  a  grave. 

And  opening  in  the  solid  rock, 

He  found  the  enchanted  cave. 

An  iron  gate  closed  up  the  mouth, 

All  hideous  and  forlorn. 

Where,  fastened  by  a  silver  chain. 

There  hung  a  brazen  horn.” 

Lord  Albert  signed  the  sign  of  the  cross,  prayed  a  brief 
prayer,  and  blew  the  horn  so  loud  that  all  the  rocks  rung. 
The  sorceress  did  not  appear,  but  at  each  blast  of  the 
horn  a  deep  and  hollow  sound  replied  from  the  cavern ; 
at  last  it  took  the  shape  of  words. 

“  Sir  knight,  thy  lady  bears  a  son, 

Who,  like  a  dragon  bright, 

Shall  prove  most  dreadful  to  his  foes, 

And  terrible  in  fight. 

His  name,  advanced  in  future  times, 

On  banners  shall  be  worn ; 

But  lo  !  thy  lady’s  life  must  pass, 

Before  he  can  be  born.” 


When  he  heard  this  Lord  Albert  was  overcome  with 
grief :  he  sat  for  a  long  while ;  then  turned  his  bridle 
homewards,  and  rode  slow  and  sorrowing  through  the 
gloomy  woods  till  he  reached  his  own  castle.  All  was 
dark  and  silent,  and  the  gates  were  hung  with  black; 
his  servants  seemed  unwilling  to  speak;  at  last  he  was 
told,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  departed  his  lady  was  taken 
in  labour ;  and  on  consulting  a  skilful  leach,  was  informed 
that  both  mother  and  babe  could  not  be  saved  ;  to  which 
she  replied,  “  Save  the  babe,  and  commend  me  to  my 
lord,”  and  expired,  but  not  before  she  had  brought  forth 
a  son.  Lord  Albert  beat  his  breast  and  tore  his  hair,  and 
then  said,  “  Let  me  see  the  boy  who  cost  my  dear  lady  her 
life.”  The  menials  answered  with  tears  and  with 
trembling — 

“  Fair  as  the  sweetest  flower  of  spring, 

Such  was  his  infant  mien ; 

And  on  his  little  body  stampt 

Three  wondrous  marks  were  seen. 

<£  A  blood-red  cross  was  on  his  arm, 

A  dragon  on  his  breast, 

And  a  broad  garter,  all  of  gold. 

Was  round  his  leg  exprest. 

Attention  was  shown  to  him,  too,  worthy  of  his  beauty  : 
three  careful  nurses  were  provided ;  one  to  give  him  suck, 
one  to  give  him  food,  and  one  to  lull  him  to  sleep. 

“  But  lo!  all  in  the  dead  of  night 
We  heard  a  fearful  sound ; 

Loud  thunder  clapt,  the  castle  shook, 

And  lightning  flashed  around. 

Dead  with  affright  at  first  we  lay, 

But  rousing  up  anon, 

We  ran  to  see  our  little  lord— 

Our  little  lord  was  gone. 

But  how,  or  where,  we  could  not  tell, 

For  lying  on  the  ground, 

In  deep  and  magic  slumbers  laid, 

The  nurses  three  were  found.” 

On  this  Lord  Albert  fell  into  a  swoon  and  lay  long 
lifeless  :  he  recovered  only  to  a  deeper  sense  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  :  he  put  on  a  palmer’s  gown,  wandered  into 
distant  lands  “  till  his  locks  were  white  as  wool  and  his 
beard  like  the  down  of  the  thistle;”  nor  was  he  aware, 
when  he  died,  that  the  sorceress  whom  he  consulted  had 
stolen  his  son,  and  trained  him  up  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
to  deeds  of  chivalry.  The  next  ballad,  ‘  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,’  shows  how  well  that  scarcely  Christian 
dame  had  acquitted  herself  in  a  task  generally  left  to  the 
rougher  sex.  “  Let  others  sing,”  says  our  ballad-maker, 
“  of  the  deeds  of  Hector  and  the  grief  of  Helen  ;  I  will 
sing  the  deeds  of  St.  George,  an  English  knight,  who 
slew  many  Saracens  and  many  giants  in  honour  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  at  last  found  himself  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
at  an  interesting  moment. 

“  For  as  the  story  plain  doth  tell, 

Within  that  country  there  did  rest 
A  dreadful  dragon,  fierce  and  fell. 

Whereby  they  were  full  sore  opprest; 

Who  by  his  poisonous  breath  each  day 
Did  many  of  the  city  slay.” 

Now  this  Egyptian  Dragon  had  a  taste  of  its  own  :  men 
it  swallowed  by  the  dozen ;  but  it  loved  most  to  try  its 
teeth  on  the  softer  sex,  and  at  last  grew  so  dainty  of  sto¬ 
mach,  that  it  would  touch  no  other  food.  When  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt  saw  this,  they  went  in  a  body  to  the  mon¬ 
ster,  told  him  he  would  soon  depopulate  the  land  if  he 
ate  ladies  at  that  rate,  and  proposed  to  compound  the 
matter  by  allowing  him  a  virgin  per  day  :  the  Dragon  for 
once  was  reasonable,  and  proceeded  to  take  his  tithe  daily 
and  duly.  When  St.  George  reached  Egypt,  the  Dragon 
had  eaten  up  all  its  virgins,  save  the  king’s  only  daughter 
Sabra,  and  she  was  stripped  and  tied  to  a  stake,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  devourer.  She  heard  the  prancing  of  a 
horse,  and  beheld  the  fated  knight,  who  stopped  and  in¬ 
quired  what  this  sad  sight  meant. 
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<f  For  seeing  there  a  lady  bright 
So  rudely  tied  unto  a  stake, 

As  well  became  a  valiant  knight, 

He  straight  to  her  his  way  did  take. 

Tell  me,  sweet  maiden,  then,  quoth  he. 

What  caitiff  thus  abuseth  thee  ? 

And  lo  !  by  Christ  his  cross  I  vow, 

Which  here  is  figured  on  my  breast, 

I  will  revenge  it  on  his  brow, 

And  break  my  lance  upon  his  chest : 

And  speaking  thus  whereas  he  stood, 

The  dragon  issued  from  the  wood.” 

“There  is  the  fiend!”  exclaimed  the  princess, pointing 
to  the  approaching  Dragon,  “  who  will  soon  make  an  end 
of  me.”  The  dragon  was  a  fiery  one :  his  breath  was 
literally  flame ;  his  teeth  were  large  and  sharp ;  his  claws 
as  keen  as  sickles;  and  his  tail  could  whisk  a  hundred 
men  to  the  ground. 

“  St.  George,  on  looking  round  about, 

The  fiery  dragon  soon  espied, 

And  like  a  knight  of  courage  stout, 

Against  him  he  did  fiercely  ride  ; 

And  with  such  blows  he  did  him  greet. 

He  fell  beneath  his  horse’s  feet. 

For.  with  his  lance  that  was  so  strong, 

As  he  came  gaping  in  his  face, 

In  at  his  month  he  thrust  along, 

For  he  could  pierce  no  other  place  ; 

And  thus  within  that  lady’s  view 

This  mighty  dragon  straight  he  slew.” 

To  slay  a  Dragon,  save  a  princess,  and  deliver  a  king¬ 
dom,  were  deeds  that  could  only  be  repaid  by  ingratitude. 
The  knight  was  young  and  handsome ;  the  Princess  Sabra 
could  not  look  without  tenderness  on  one  who  had  thus 
preserved  her ;  so  they  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  had 
interviews  the  sweeter  from  being  stolen,  and  made  vows 
which  were  not  the  less  binding  though  there  were  no 
witnesses.  A  king  of  Morocco  happened  one  day  to 
overhear  the  lovers  vowing  eternal  fidelity  as  they  walked 
in  the  royal  orchard  :  he  told  the  king;  his  majesty  rose 
in  wrath,  and  resolved  to  take  personal  vengeance ;  but 
on  reflection  that  the  arm  which  slew  the  Dragon  was 
strong,  he  took  to  his  Egyptian  wiles,  and  so  dealt  with 
the  hero  that  he  departed  on  a  pretended  mission  to  Per¬ 
sia,  carrying  letters  of  instruction  to  the  Sophy  to  slay 
him  as  soon  as  lie  reached  the  court.  On  his  way  to 
Bagdad  the  Christian  champion  zealously  destroyed  all 
Pagan  idols  :  when  overpowered  and  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon,  he  dug  his  way  out,  and,  though  half  dead  with 
hunger,  slew  three  warriors  who  were  sent  to  retake  him, 
then  mounted  one  of  the  Sophy’s  best  horses,  and  turned 
his  bridle  towards  Europe. 

“  Towards  Christendom  he  made  his  flight, 

But  met  a  giant  by  the  way, 

With  whom  in  combat  he  did  fight 
Most  valiantly  a  summer’s  day  ; 

Who  yet,  for  all  his  club  of  steel, 

W as  forced  the  sting  of  death  to  feel. 

Back  o’er  the  seas  with  many  bands 
Of  warlike  soldiers  soon  he  past. 

Vowing  upon  those  heathen  lands 
To  work  revenge;  which  at  the  last, 

Ere  thrice  three  years  were  gone  and  spent, 

He  wrought  unto  his  heart’s  content.” 

He  ravaged  Persia,  subdued  but  spared  Egypt,  slew 
the  tell-tale  king  of  Morocco,  and,  remembering  his  vows 
to  the  Princess  Sabra,  resolved  to  carry  her  to  England 
and  make  her  his  wife.  On  his  way  home  through  a 
wild  forest  he  began  to  wish  for  some  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  purity  of  the  princess  ;  but  seeing  that  she  was 
faint  and  hungry,  he  went  into  the  wood  to  kill  a  deer, 
leaving  her  under  the  protection  of  a  single  eunuch.  On 
his  return  he  was  alarmed  to  see  two  enormous  lions,  who, 
after  snapping  up  the  eunuch,  had  laid  themselves  down 
at  Sabra’s  feet,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  who  dared  to  doubt 
she  was  a  maid.  Though  they  respected  the  princess, 
they  licked  their  lips  when  they  beheld  her  lover,  and 
attacked  him  as  furiously  as  if  they  had  not  just  before 


pacified  their  stomachs  with  an  entire  eunuch.  But  the 
Saint  had  no  desire  to  die  in  a  place  where  there  was 
little  chance  of  Christian  burial :  he  encountered  them 
boldly. 

“  Their  rage  did  him  no  whit  dismay, 

Who,  like  a  stout  and  valiant  knight, 

Did  both  the  hungry  lions  slay 
Within  the  lady  Sabra’s  sight, 

Who  all  this  while,  sad  and  demure. 

There  stood  most  like  a  virgin  pure. 

Now  when  St.  George  did  surely  know 
This  lady  was  a  virgin  true, 

His  heart  was  glad  that  erst  was  wo, 

And  all  his  love  did  soon  renew  : 

He  set  her  on  a  palfrey  steed, 

And  towards  England  came  with  speed.” 

There  he  married  this  Egyptian  beauty,  and  hanging  his 
pennon  from  the  walls  of  his  castle  of  Coventry,  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  the  patron  of  the  brave,  the  pious,  and 
the  chaste,  and  lived  to  see  his  name  a  motto  for  his 
country’s  flag,  and  her  watchword  on  the  field  of  honour — 
“  St.  George  for  England !” 

[To  be  continued-] 

Intelligence  of  Animals. — In  the  forests  of  Tartary  and 
of  South  America,  where  the  wild  horse  is  gregarious,  there 
are  herds  of  500  or  GOO,  which,  being  ill  prepared  for  fight¬ 
ing,  or  indeed  for  any  resistance,  and  knowing  that  their 
safety  is  in  flight,  when  they  sleep,  appoint  one  in  rotation 
who  acts  as  sentinel,  while  the  rest  are  asleep.  If  a  man 
approaches,  the  sentinel  walks  towards  him  as  if  to  recon¬ 
noitre  or  see  whether  he  may  be  deterred  from  coming  near ; 
if  the  man  continues,  be  neighs  aloud  and  in  a  peculiar 
tone,  which  rouses  the  herd  and  all  gallop  away,  the  sentinel 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  or 
rational  than  this  arrangement,  simple  as  it  is.  So  a  horse, 
belonging  to  a  smuggler  at  Dover,' used  to  be  laden  with 
run  spirits  and  sent  on  the  road  unattended  to  reach  the 
rendezvous.  When  he  descried  a  soldier  he  would  jump  off 
the  highway  and  hide  himself  in  a  ditch,  and  when  dis¬ 
covered  would  fight  for  his  load.  The  cunning  of  foxes  is 
proverbial ;  but  I  know  not  if  it  was  ever  more  remarkably 
displayed,  than  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  country  ;  where 
Reynard,  being  hard  pressed,  disappeared  suddenly,  and 
was,  after  strict  search,  found  immersed  in  a  water-pool  up 
to  the  very  snout,  by  which  he  held  a  willow-bough  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  pond.  The  cunning  of  a  dog,  which  Serjeant 
Wilde  tells  me  of,  as  known  to  him,  is  at  least  equal.  He 
used  to  be  tied  up  as  a  precaution  againt  hunting  sheep. 
At  night  he  slipped  his  head  out  of  the  collar,  and  return¬ 
ing  before  dawn  put  on  the  collar  again,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  nocturnal  excursion.  Nobody  has  more  familiarity 
with  various  animals  (besides  his  great  knowledge  of  his 
own  species)  than  my  excellent,  learned,  and  ingenious 
friend,  the  Serjeant ;  and  he  possesses  many  curious  ones 
himself.  His  anecdote  of  a  drover’s  dog  is  striking,  as  he 
gave  it  me,  when  we  happened,  near  this  place,  to  meet  a 
drove.  The  man  had  brought  17  out  of  20  oxen  from  a 
field,  leaving  the  remaining  three  there  mixed  with  another 
herd.  He  then  said  to  the  dog,  “  Go,  fetch  them ;”  and  lie 
went  and  singled  out  those  very  three.  The  Serjeant’s 
brother,  however,  a  highly  respectable  man,  lately  Sheriff 
of  London,  has  a  dog  that  distinguishes  Saturday  night, 
from  the  practice  of  tying  him  up  for  the  Sunday,  which 
he  dislikes.  He  will  escape  on  Saturday  night  and  return 
on  Monday  morning.  The  Serjeant  himself  had  a  gander 
which  was  at  a  distance  from  the  goose,  and  hearing  her 
make  an  extraordinary  noise,  ran  back  and  put  his  head 
into  the  cage — then  brought  back  all  the  goslings  one  by 
one  and  put  them  into  it  with  the  mother,  whose  separation 
from  her  brood  had  occasioned  her  clamour.  He  then 
returned  to  the  place  whence  her  cries  had  called  him.  I 
must  however  add,  that  I  often  have  conversed  with  Scotch 
shepherds  coming  up  from  the  Border  country  to  our  great 
fairs,  and  have  found  them  deny  many  of  the  stories  of  the 
miraculous  feats  of  sheep-dogs.  Alfred  Montgomery  and 
I,  the  other  day,  cross- questioned  a  Roxburghshire  shepherd 
with  this  result. — On  Instinct  —  Dissertations  on  Subjects 
of  Science  connected  with  Natural  Theology,  by  Henry 
Lord  Brougham. 
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HAMBURGH. 


[Hamburgh,  from  the  Elbe.] 


Hamburgh  is  the  largest  city  in  Germany,  after  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  but  its  importance  is  not  derived  from  either 
imperial  or  royal  influence,  and  to  its  commerce  alone  is 
it  indebted  for  its  pre-eminence.  It  is  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  emporium  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  most 
extensive  depot  for  English  goods  on  the  Continent.  Its 
site  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  about  eighty  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  was  selected  by  Charlemagne,  during  his 
contests  with  the  pagans  of  the  north,  for  the  foundation 
of  a  town  ;  and  if  its  situation  as  a  defensive  outpost 
proved  advantageous,  it  is  still  better  calculated  in  more 
peaceful  times  for  the  seat  of  commerce  and  a  grand  mart 
for  northern  and  eastern  Germany.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  Hamburgh  had  to  maintain 
along  struggle  with  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards 
with  the  counts  of  Holstein.  At  length  it  freed  itself 
from  feudal  shackles,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  great  confederation  of  the  middle  ages,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  both  secured 
and  maintained  its  independence.  Long  after  the  League 
had  lost  its  ascendency  Hamburgh  was  recognised  and 
confirmed  in  its  rights  as  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the 
German  empire.  On  Germany  being  overrun  by  the 
Vol.  VIII. 


French,  Hamburgh  was  incorporated  with  the  Frencn 
empire,  and  in  1810  became  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe.  The  period  of  the  French 
domination  was  most  disastrous  to  the  commerce  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  but  peace  brought  with  it  a  return  of  prosperity. 
Under  the  treaties  of  1815  Hamburgh  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  has  one  vote 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet  which  represents  that 
body,  but  in  the  Select  Council  one  vote  only  is  allowed 
to  Hamburgh  and  the  other  free  towns  of  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Frankfort.  The  free  territory  of  Hamburgh 
contains  an  area  of  150  square  miles,  being  exactly  the 
size  of  the  small  county  of  Rutland.  On  the  south  Ham¬ 
burgh  is  bounded  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from 
Hanover ;  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  duchy  of  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  on  the  east  by  the  duchy  of  Lauenburgh,  both 
belonging  to  Denmark.  The  thriving  town  of  Altona, 
containing  about  30,000  inhabitants,  is  in  the  territory  of 
Denmark,  and  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  gates  of 
Hamburgh. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh  exceeds 
120,000  ;  and  with  that  of  the  territory  annexed  to  it, 
amounts  to  about  130,000.  The  great  majority  are  Lu- 
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therans,  and  Calvinists  are  excluded  from  the  government 
of  the  city,  while  at  the  free  town  of  Lubeck,  where  there  is  a 
majority  of  Calvinists,  Lutherans  are  excluded.  The  Jews  at 
Hamburgh  amount  to  several  thousands,  and  the  number 
of  English  merchants  and  their  families  fluctuates  be¬ 
tween  a  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred.  At  the  Exchange, 
during  the  hours  of  business,  may  be  seen  natives  of  every 
European  and  many  transatlantic  countries.  A  fee  of 
ten  pounds  entitles  foreigners  to  all  the  commercial  pri¬ 
vileges  enjoyed  by  natives.  There  are  two  classes  of 
citizens,  one  of  which  consists  of  individuals  who  cannot 
cither  import  or  export  goods  wholesale  in  their  own 
names,  nor  transact  business  at  the  Exchange,  but  the 
distinction  is  scarcely  an  impediment  to  trade,  and  may 
be  regarded  simply  as  a  poll-tax,  as  all  classes  of  traders 
are  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence.  The  wholesale  mer¬ 
chant  pays  150  marks*  for  his  licence,  and  the  retail 
trader  40. 

The  municipal  constitution  of  Hamburgh  apportions 
power  to  the  various  classes  of  citizens  with  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  fairness.  The  senate,  consisting  of  four 
burgomasters  and  twenty-four  senators,  with  four  syndics 
and  four  secretaries,  is  in  possession  of  the  executive 
power,  and  has  the  sole  right  of  proposing  laws,  but  laws 
can  neither  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  citizens  in  common-hall  assembled.  Ham¬ 
burgh  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  cheap  and  expeditious  court 
for  settling  mercantile  disputes.  It  meets  twice  a  week, 
and  consists  of  two  chambers,  there  being  an  appeal  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  chamber,  the  decision  of  the  latter 
being  final.  The  court  meets  twice  a  week,  when  matters 
relating  to  trade,  shipping,  or  manufactures,  which  require 
arbitration  and  settlement,  are  decided  upon  according  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  enlightened  by  extensive 
mercantile  experience.  The  president,  vice-president, 
and  actuary  are  lawyers,  and  the  remaining  members  are 
gentlemen  connected  with  trade.  The  litigants  usually 
state  their  case  in  person.  The  law  of  bankruptcy  at 
Hamburgh,  so  far  from  impeding  speculation  in  trade, 
has  rather  a  contrary  effect ;  and  the  number  of  private 
arrangements  of  debts  in  a  year  greatly  exceeds  the  public 
declarations  of  insolvency,  and  comparatively  little  dis¬ 
credit  ordinarily  attaches  to  this  form  of  terminating  real 
or  fictitious  embarrassments.  Insolvents  who  make  a 
declaration  of  bankruptcy  are  classed  according  to  the 
law  in  three  divisions,  namely,  either  as  unfortunate,  or 
careless,  or  fraudulent.  In  consequence  of  the  extensive 
business  speculations  into  which  the  nature  of  the  trade  of 
Hamburgh  induces  mercantile  men  to  enter,  reverses  of 
fortune  are  frequent  amongst  this  class  ;  but  there  is  not 
anywhere  on  the  Continent  a  finer  field  for  talents  and 
intelligence  in  commercial  matters  than  Hamburgh.  The 
charges  on  marine  insurance  are  low,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  insurance  business  which  was  formerly 
transacted  in  London  is  now  done  at  Hamburgh. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  public  buildings  are  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  architect.  The  Borsenhalle 
or  Exchange  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  church  is  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  tower, 
which  exceeds  by  fifty  feet  that  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 
Strangers  and  foreigners  generally  find  the  Exchange 
one  of  the  principal  places  of  attraction.  Here  the  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  brokers,  shipowners,  and  mercantile 
classes  resort  daily,  and  the  busy  hum  of  a  multitude, - 
many  of  them  speaking  in  different  languages,  renders 
the.  scene  on  ’Change  one  of  great  bustle  and  animation. 
There  are  above  a  thousand  subscribers  to  the  Exchange, 
who  each  pay  60  marks  a  year.  A  news-room  and  com¬ 
mercial  library  are  connected  with  the  establishment ; 
and  under  the  same  roof  are  a  dancing  and  concert  room, 
several  rooms  for  billiards,  a  coffee-house,  and  a  printing- 
office.  The  ramparts  of  the  city  have  been  levelled,  and 
a  promenade  and  public  garden  have  been  formed  on 
*  The  mark  is  equal  to  14§4. 


their  site,  thus  forming  a  most  agreeable  place  of  recrea¬ 
tion  for  the  inhabitants.  This  promenade  is  continued 
all  round  the  city,  passing  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Alster  river.  On  the  north  side  of  Hamburgh  the  Alstcr 
forms  a  fine  basin,  chiefly  used  for  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  trade  of  Hamburgh  comprises  every  article 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Germany 
either  produce  or  consume.  The  exports  consist  of 
linens,  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the  Hamburgh 
trade;  grain  (Hamburgh being  only  second  in  importance 
to  Danzig) ;  leather,  flax,  copper,  iron,  smalts,  spelter, 
rags,  wool,  woollen  cloths,  staves,  wooden  clocks,  toys, 
Rhenish  wines,  &c.  The  chief  imports  are  sugar ;  coffee, 
a  favourite  article  with  speculators ;  cotton  wool,  stuffs 
and  yarn,  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  brandy,  rum,  wines,  rice, 
dye-stuffs,  pepper,  tea,  &c.  The  comparative  extent  of 
the  trade  of  Hamburgh  in  one  article  alone  shows  its  im¬ 
portance  as  an  entrepot.  At  Hamburgh,  in  1838,  the 
imports  of  coffee  amounted  to  23,000  tons,  while  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  they  were  21,763  ;  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
17,677  tons;  for  Antwerp,  16,300  tons;  for  all  the  ports 
of  France,  15,000  tons ;  for  Trieste,  1 1,900  ;  for  Bremen, 
6470  tons.  Above  one-sixth  of  all  the  coffee  imported 
into  Europe  in  1838  was  received  at  Hamburgh.  The 
trade  in  this  article  has  been  constantly  increasing  at 
Hamburgh,  the  quantity  imported  having  risen  from  30 
to  50  million  lbs.  in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1834  the 
quantity  of  sugar  imported  at  Hamburgh  amounted  to 
70  million  lbs.  ;  but  the  business  of  sugar-refining 
is  declining,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  the  Prussian 
league.  In  1832  there  were  111  million  lbs.  of  sugar 
imported,  being  nearly  50,000  tons.  It  is  understood 
that  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Stettin  are  superseding  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  the  business  of  sugar-refining. 

The  large  scale  on  which  coffee  and  sugar  are  imported, 
and  the  subsequent  distribution  of  these  articles,  would 
alone  suffice  to  maintain  an  extensive  maritime  and  inland 
commerce.  In  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
which  enter  the  port,  Hamburgh  is  second  only  to  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
the  ships  which  annually  arrive  are  British.  The  number 
of  vessels  belonging  to  Hamburgh  is  about  120,  averaging 
about  200  tons.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
transatlantic  trade.  The  regular  trade  with  England  is 
carried  on  in  English  bottoms,  and  a  general  preference 
exists  for  the  employment  of  British  shipping.  In  1838 
the  number  of  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  Hamburgh 
was  908;  from  France,  142  vessels  entered  inwards; 
from  South  America,  136;  from  the  West  Indies,  124; 
from  Belgium,  104;  Bremen,  96;  from  the  Baltic,  74; 
North  America,  37  ;  Italy,  31  ;  Spain,  24  ;  Portugal, 
24  ;  Asia  Minor,  24  ;  East  Indies  and  China,  10  ;  Hol¬ 
land  and  East  Friesland  (the  maritime  frontier  of 
Hanover),  522 ;  besides  others  from  Africa,  the  Azores 
and  Canaries,  Archangel,  &c. :  making  2383  ships  in  all, 
being  173  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  1834 
there  arrived  149  vessels  from  the  Lower  Elbe,  of  which 
76  were  under  Danish  colours,  31  Hanoverian,  25  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  10  under  Dutch  colours. 

The  accommodation  for  shipping  is  good.  Hamburgh 
is  in  fact  situated  on  three  navigable  rivers,  the  Elbe  and 
two  small  affluents,  the  Alster  and  the  Bille.  An  arm 
of  the  Elbe  enters  the  city  from  the  east,  and  is  there 
divided  into  a  number  of  canals,  which  take  various  di¬ 
rections  till  they  unite  and  join  the  Alster  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  where  they  form  a  deep  harbour,  which 
communicates  with  the  main  branch  of  the  river.  Here 
a  large  space  is  enclosed  by  strong  piles,  where  ships 
may  lie  in  safety.  The  arm  of  the  Elbe  next  the  city  is 
narrow,  but  this  mooring  place  is  capable  of  containing 
a  'large  number  of  vessels.  Being  intersected  by  nu¬ 
merous  canals,  which  admit  of  barges  unloading  at  the 
warehouses,  Hamburgh  has  something  of  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  tide  rises  at  the  quays  on 
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the  Elbe  from  nine  to  twelve  feet.  Vessels  drawing 
fourteen  feet  water  come  up  to  the  town  at  all  times,  and 
at  spring-tides  vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet.  The  tide 
flows  twenty  miles  above  Hamburgh. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ease  with  which 
foreigners  obtain  the  privileges  of  citizenship  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  but  it  is  the  freedom  of  its  commerce  which 
enhances  these  privileges.  So  liberal  a  policy  in  matters 
of  trade  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  present  day  in 
a  state  where  a  variety  of  complicated  interests  are 
struggling  together ;  but  in  the  free  town  of  Hamburgh, 
which  is  essentially  an  entrepot,  it  is  at  once  felt  that  the 
true  interests  of  the  community  consist  in  fixing  the  rate 
of  duty  on  imports  and  exports  at  the  lowest  possible 
amount,  and  that  by  any  other  system  they  would  be 
losers.  Hamburgh  indeed  profits  by  the  anomalies  which 
exist  in  the  tariffs  of  other  countries.  The  manufacturers 
of  Dundee,  for  example,  export  a  larger  quantity  of  linens 
to  the  independent  state  of  Hayti  than  to  any  one  of  our 
own  colonies,  and  the  only  exchangeable  article  which  the 
Haytians  are  enabled  to  offer  in  return  is  coffee.  But 
Haytian  coffee  is  subjected  in  England  to  a  duty  of  Is.  3 d. 
per  lb.,  while  on  that  from  the  British  colonies  only  6d. 
is  charged.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dispose  in  some 
other  country  of  the  coffee  sent  from  Hayti  in  exchange 
for  British  manufactures ;  and  it  is  usual  to  ship  it  to 
Hamburgh  or  Antwerp,  where  it  is  sold  by  commission- 
agents,  who  put  into  their  pockets  the  profits  attending 
this  circuitous  mode  of  effecting  the  exchange.  Mer¬ 
chandise  exported  or  imported  by  sea  at  Hamburgh  pays 
a  duty  of  1?  per  cent,  only  ;  on  corn,  linen,  yarn,  tin, 
copper,  coined  gold  and  silver,  and  books,  no  import 
duty  is  charged ;  and  goods  arriving  for  immediate  re¬ 
exportation  may  be  bonded  without  paying  the  duty. 
By  this  system  of  moderate  duties  Hamburgh  establishes 
its  commercial  prosperity  upon  the  surest  basis.  There 
is,  however,  a  duty  levied  upon  goods  arriving  by  sea  at 
Hamburgh,  which  is  as  vexatious  as  it  is  pernicious  in 
principle.  This  is  the  Stade  Toll,  collected  by  Hanover 
at  the  town  of  Stade,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  for 
which  exaction  that  power  offers  no  equivalent  either  by 
establishing  lighthouses,  or  by  any  other  means  calculated 
to  benefit  mariners.  The  duty  is  trifling  on  some,  but 
more  oppressive  on  other  articles,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  exacted  is  not  well  understood.  Vessels  under 
the  Hamburgh  flag  are  exempted  from  the  Stade  toll,  a 
privilege  which  only  exposes  those  who  do  pay  it  to  an 
unjust  rivalry.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  guaranteed  the 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  rivers  of  Germany ;  but 
commerce  in  many  cases  continues  to  be  harassed  by 
the  exactions  of  petty  and  insignificant  principalities 
and  states.  The  Stade  duty  has  been  collected  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  before  Hanover  even  acquired 
possession  of  that  portion  of  its  territory  in  which  Stade 
is  situated.  The  abolition  of  the  duty  might  have  been 
easily  arranged  when  Hanover  was  under  the  British 
crown,  but  since  the  separation  of  that  country  from 
England  this  desirable  object  cannot  be  so  readily  accom¬ 
plished,  although  it  is  said  that  some  negotiations  are 
pending  between  the  two  governments,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  regulation  or  abolition  of  the  Stade  toll. 

The  geographical  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  commercial  pre-eminence  of  Hamburgh  are  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  map  of  Europe  in  respect  to  other  countries, 
but  principally  its  situation  on  the  Elbe,  which  has  made 
it  the  natural  entrepot  of  an  immense  part  of  Germany. 
From  London  Hamburgh  may  be  reached  by  steam¬ 
boats  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  from  Hull  by  the  same 
means  in  about  forty-one  hours.  Like  the  Weser,  the 
Elbe  flows  entirely  within  Germany,  rising  in  the 
mountains  which  separate  Bohemia  from  Silesia.  It 
passes  in  its  course  Saxony,  Prussia,  Mecklenburgh, 
and  Hanover.  Some  of  its  tributaries  take  their  rise 
in  other  countries.  For  above  seventy  miles  it  flows 


through  Saxony,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
through  Hanover.  Its  tributary  the  Moldau,  which 
flows  past  Prague,  gives  Bohemia  the  advantage  of  a 
communication  with  the  North  Sea:  the  union  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Danube,  by  a  canal  from  the  Moldau  to  the 
latter  river,  has  been  considered  practicable ;  and  if 
the  project  were  executed  North  and  South  Germany 
would  be  connected,  and  an  inland  communication 
opened  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Saale,  another  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  rises  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  is  navigable  from  Halle.  Leipzig  stands  upon 
another  tributary ;  and  an  inspection  of  a  good  map  of 
Germany  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Elbe  and  its 
affluents  are  subservient  in  promoting  and  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  produce,  thus  stimulating  industry,  and  so 
supplying  the  wants  of  man. 

The  Spree,  being  connected  with  the  Elbe  by  the 
Plauen  canal,  a  communication  is  opened  between  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Berlin,  and  several  of  the  provinces  of 
Prussia.  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  are  also  connected 
by  artificial  channels  of  navigation.  Prussian  goods, 
instead  of  reaching  Hamburgh  by  the  Sound,  are  regu¬ 
larly  brought  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  by  the  safer 
medium  of  canals  and  rivers.  The  productions  of  the 
Baltic  may  be  purchased  as  cheaply  at  Hamburgh  as 
at  the  ports  whence  they  are  shipped,  some  allowance 
being  made  for  difference  of  freight. 

In  its  whole  course  the  Elbe  receives  seventeen  rivers, 
and  above  seventy  minor  streams  ;  its  total  length  is  710 
miles,  of  which  470  are  navigable.  The  extent  of  country 
which  it  drains  just  exceeds  the  area  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  Elbe  itself  becomes  navigable  after  having 
received  the  Moldau  at  Moldeck,  in  Bohemia,  and  when 
it  enters  Saxony  its  width  is  about  355  feet.  Mr.  Strang, 
in  his  work  on  Germany,  says  that  the  lower  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  from  its  mouth  to  Gluckstadt,  a  town  above 
thirty  miles  nearer  the.  sea  than  Hamburgh,  “  resemble 
those  of  the  Thames  in  a  striking  degree.  It  is,  however, 
much  broader  than  the  Thames,  and  is  almost  as  thickly 
studded  with  ships,  barges,  and  boats  of  all  kinds.”  In 
many  parts  of  its  upper  channel  the  scenery  on  the  Elbe 
is  exceedingly  beautiful. 


History. — History  has  to  do  with  real  occurrences,  as 
distinct  from  the  fictions  of  imagination,  and  from  abstract 
conceptions  :  the  former  we  denominate  fable,  the  latter 
science.  History,  indeed,  requires  the  presence  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  that  the  pictures  of  the  past  may  possess  something  of 
the  force  of  the  present;  and  the  aid  of  strong  mental  per¬ 
ception  is  no  less  needed,  that  its  facts  may  be  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  utility.  But  the  imagination  has  more  to  do 
with  making  history  attractive,  than  in  giving  it  existence; 
and  we  look  to  enlarged  views  for  its  philosophy,  more  than 
for  its  substance.  Still,  in  our  day,  the  appellation  of  his¬ 
torian  would  be  regarded  as  greatly  misapplied  (and  very 
properly  so),  if  bestowed  on  the  author  of  a  mere  chronicle 
of  occurrences,  produced  on  no  intelligent  principle  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  without  reference  to  any  wise  or  dignified  result. 
History,  accordingly,  in  our  view  of  it,  partakes  of  what  is 
much  more  interesting  and  important  than  a  bare  recording 
of  facts.  It  embraces  an  account  of  whatever  has  happened 
that  may  be  so  presented  as  to  minister  to  the  gratification 
and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  conversant 
with  the  past,  partly  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  principally 
■  for  the  sake  of  instruction.  It  is  busied  with  what  has  been, 
that  it  may  live  again,  and  that  it  may  serve  to  correct  and 
elevate  what  is  and  what  shall  be.  Within  its  province 
ample  space  is  found  for  the  pleasing  and  the  useful ;  for 
whatever  is  powerful  in  genius,  whatever  is  expansive  in  be¬ 
nevolence.  Man,  in  all  the  diversities  and  all  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  human  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  man, 
embracing  the  ever-changing  combinations  of  the  many 
elements  of  his  social  being,  all  belong  to  the  substance  of 
history.— Professor  Vaughan’s  Introductory  Lecture  on 
General  History. 
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GEORGE  HERIOT. 


[Heriot’s  Hospital,  from  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh.] 


Who  does  not  remember  the  rich  jeweller  of  the  ‘  For¬ 
tunes  of  Nigel,’  the  benevolent  and  sagacious  George 
Heriot,  the  ‘  Jingling  Geordie’  of  King  James  ?  To  be 
remembered  after  death  we  may  easily  believe  to  have 
been  one  object  of  Heriot’s  life,  since  the  noble  work  he 
planned  must,  as  he  could  not  but  know  and  expect, 
entitle  him,  if  executed,  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  But 
of  the  resuscitation  that  awaited  his  character  and  his 
abilities,  his  heart  and  his  mind,  he  could  not  have 
dreamed.  In  the  pages  of  our  immortal  Scottish  novelist 
we  have  a  clearer  revelation  of  these  than  even  the  most 
favoured  of  his  living  contemporaries  could  have  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  may  be  remembered,  more  than 
once  makes  Heriot  allude,  though  but  slightly,  and  “  as 
’twere  afar  off’,”  to  some  great  object  he  has  in  view 
for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  property  ;  the  allusion 
of  course  being  intended  to  apply  to  the  Hospital. 
We  intend  to  devote  this  paper  to  a  brief  sketch  of 
Heriot’s  life,  and  to  equally  brief  notices  of  his  institu¬ 
tion.  George  Heriot  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
Edinburgh,  in  June,  1563.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  some  consequence,  the  Heriots  of  Tra-brown  in 
East  Lothian.  His  father  was  a  citizen  and  goldsmith 
of  Edinburgh,  and  of  no  mean  rank  among  his  fellow 
burgesses,  as  we  may  judge  from  his  having  repeatedly 
attended  the  Scottish  Parliament  as  a  commissioner  from 
the  city.  The  first  material  notice  respecting  George 
Heriot  is  connected  with  his  marriage,  when  he  was  fur- 
1 1  shed  bv  his  father  with  the  means  for  “  ane  begyning 
and  pak  to  him,”  besides  “  ye  setting  up  of  ane  buith 
to  him,”  &c.  In  all  he  received  from  his  father  and  his 


wife’s  relations  a  sum  of  about  214k  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  incorporated  goldsmiths  in  1588,  and 
in  nine  years  afterwards  “  George  Heriot,”  says  Birrel, 
in  his  *  Diary,’  “  was  maid  the  Queen’s  goldsmythe ; 
and  was  inti  mat  at  the  crosse,  be  opin  proclamation^ 
and  sound  of  trumpet ;  and  ane  Clei,  the  Frenchman 
dischargit,  quha  was  the  Queen’s  goldsmythe  befor.” 
Wealth  now  must  have  flowed  in  upon  him  rapidly,  for 
in  about  ten  years  his  accounts  against  the  Queen  for 
jewels,  &c.,  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds! 
At  this  period  the  available  wealth  of  noble  families  gene¬ 
rally  consisted  of  plate  and  gems,  consequently  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  was  a  profitable  calling.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  the  times  rendered  it  frequently  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  possessors  of  such  property  to  use  it  as  a 
pledge  for  securing  the  repayment  of  monies  they  were 
compelled  to  borrow.  In  such  cases  the  goldsmiths  were 
the  usual  bankers.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that 
the  members  of  this  trade  have  always  enjoyed  the  repute 
of  great  riches.  Heriot’s  good  fortune  next  established 
him  as  the  king’s  goldsmith,  and  at  the  union  of  the 
crowns  he  accompanied  James  to  England.  Here  his 
career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1624,  and  was  buried  a 
few  days  after  in  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  His  will, 
after  providing  for  two  illegitimate  daughters  (he  had  been 
twice  married,  either  without  legal  issue  or  the  children 
had  died),  his  other  relations,  and  his  dependants  and 
servants,  left  the  remainder  to  the  Magistrates  of  his  na¬ 
tive  city  in  trust  for  the  purpose  he  had  so  long  cherished. 
The  sum  eventually  placed  at  their  disposal  was 
23,625 /.  IQs.  3 id. 


1839.] 
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The  invariable  tendency  of  every  good  to  draw  others 
in  its  train  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  history 
of  charitable  institutions.  What  one  man  has  done,  and 
enjoyed  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows  for  doing,  others  of 
like  disposition  naturally  wish  to  imitate.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  to  an  influence  of  this  nature  the  Scottish 
metropolis  owes  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments :  for  we  find 
Heriot  expressly  mentioning  in  his  directions  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  institution,  that  it  is  “  in  imitation  of  the  public, 
pious,  and  religious  work  founded  within  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  called  Christ’s  Hospital.”  He  proceeds  to  describe 
the  building  and  its  purposes  as  an  “  Hospital  and  Semi- 
narie  of  Orphans,  for  edification,  nourishing,  and  up¬ 
bringing  of  youth,  being  poor  orphans  and  fatherless 
children  of  decayed  burgesses  and  freemen  of  the  said 
burgh,  destitute  and  left  without  means,  and  to  such 
competent  numbers  as  the  means  and  maintenance  al¬ 
lowed  thereupon  are  able  to  afford,”  &c.,  “  there  to  be 
kepit  at  schools  and  pious  exercise,  or  at  the  grammar- 
schools  of  the  said  Burgh,”  &c.,  “  aye,  and  while  they  be 
full  fifteen  years  compleat,  at  which  time  they  may  be 
put  forth  in  prenticeship  to  learn  some  honest  trade  for 
occupation,  or  otherwise  sent  to  colleges  or  universities,” 
&c.,  “  according  to  their  capacities.” 

The  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice  were 
principally  conducted  by  Dr.  Balcanquhar,  who  furnished 
the  drawings,  but  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  effect  of  the  whole  as  it  now 
stands  is  so  strikingly  handsome  and  noble,  as  to  justify 
the  supposition  that  some  eminent  architect  was  concerned 
in  its  design.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  the  great  artist 
we  have  mentioned  did  really  make  the  drawings,  but 
left  the  superintendence  of  the  work  to  his  employers,  and 
that  in  all  probability  to  Dr.  Balcanquhar,  the  principal  of 
these,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  minor  eccentricities, 
such  for  instance  as  the  diversity  of  the  windows,  scarcely 
two  being  alike.  The  building  was  commenced  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1628,  and  continued  until  1639,  when  it 
was  stopped  from  want  of  funds;  the  tenants  of  the  lands 
in  which  the  property  of  the  institution  was  vested  being 
unable  to  pay  their  rents,  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of 
the  country  about  that  time.  We  may  here  incidentally 
mention,  that  in  the  records  of  the  payments  made  during 
this  period,  we  have  a  curious  if  not  fearful  glimpse  of 
the  social  state  of  the  people.  We  allude  to  the  following 
extract  :* — 


31st  March — Item— To  ye  6  wemen  yt.  drew 

in  ye  cairt 

For  G  shakellis  to  ye  we- 
men’s  liandis  wt.  ye 
cheingeis  to  zame 
Mair  for  14  lokis  for  yair 
waistis  and  yair  handis 
F or  ane  Quhip  for  ye  gen- 
tlewemen  in  ye  cairt  . 


xxviijy. 

vij  lib.  iiijy. 
iiij  lib.  iiijy. 
xiR 


For  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  good  old  times  wre 
must  put  the  best  construction  possible  upon  the  affair, 
which  is,  that  only  criminal  and  abandoned  females  could 
be  thus  engaged.  To  return  to  our  subject:  in  1642  the 
work  was  re- commenced,  and  completed  in  its  material 
parts  in  1650.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Cromwell 
used  it  for  an  infirmary  for  his  sick  and  wounded  sol¬ 
diers,  and  for  eight  years  it  was  thus  occupied.  At  length 
General  Monk  agreed  with  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  to  give  it  up  on  being  provided  with  an  in¬ 
firmary  elsewhere.  During  this  period  the  governor 
granted  an  annual  pension  of  55/.  to  a  near  relative  of 
Heriot’s,  but  not  before  they  had  received  two  laconic 
notes  from  Cromwell.  Many  improvements  and  additions 
were  afterwards  made,  and  the  total  expense  amounted  to 
upwards  of  30,000/.  The  edifice  was  opened  for  the 

•  Quotpcl  from  an  *  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
George  Heriot’s  Hospital,  including  a  Memoir  of  the  Founder,’  a 
work  to  which  we  are  here  principally  indebted  for  gur  materials. 


reception  of  inmates  in  1659.  In  the  first  year  40  boys 
were  admitted,  which  number  was  increased  in  tbe  second 
to  52.  In  1693  the  number  was  130  ;  in  1793,  140; 
and  in  1827,  180. 

The  Hospital  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  rising  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Castle.  Its  architecture  is  of  that  class 
which  is  included  under  the  very  comprehensive  term 
Gothic ;  and  is  considered  a  singular  example  of  the 
mixed  Italian  style.  The  building  consists  of  a  quad¬ 
rangle  enclosing  a  court  with  handsome  square  towers  at 
the  corners,  and  a  main  tower  100  feet  high  with  octa¬ 
gonal  dome  and  lantern  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
front.  Each  front  consists  of  three  stories  pierced  with 
handsome  windows,  and  the  towers  of  four  stories.  The 
court  is  92  feet  square.  Under  the  main  tower  is  the 
gateway  leading  into  the  court,  which  is  very  handsome 
and  richly  ornamented,  exhibiting  illustrations  of  the 
origin  and  purposes  of  the  institution  surmounted  by  the 
arms  of  the  founder.  On  entering  the  court  and  looking 
round  upon  the  spacious  and  beautiful  buildings  that 
enclose  it,  we  perceive  in  the  wall,  over  the  gateway  we 
have  just  entered,  the  statue  of  George  Heriot,  the  foun¬ 
der,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  An  erection  that  honours 
indeed  the  sentiments  of  those  who  placed  it  there,  but  is 
unnecessary  for  his  memory,  to  which  the  edifice  itself  is 
the  noblest  statue.  We  proceed  to  mention  the  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  or  interest  attached  to  the  Hospital. 
The  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  but  owes  its  character  to  the 
improvements  made  in  recent  years.  The  ceiling  is  elabo¬ 
rately  and  richly  ornamented,  the  pavement  is  of  tessellated 
marble,  and  the  general  proportions  of  the  room  are  noble. 
In  the  council-room,  over  an  exquisitely  carved  mantel¬ 
piece  is  a  circular  compartment  enclosing  a  painting 
which  represents  a  tradition  of  the  Hospital,  that  three  of 
the  boys,  while  playing,  discovered  the  mineral  spring 
near  Stockbridge,  since  then  so  well  known  as  St.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  Well.  There  is  also  here  a  painting  of  George 
Heriot,  a  copy  only  from  the  original.  It  exhibits  Heriot 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  calm,  thoughtful,  penetrating 
countenance,  and  round  the  mouth  an  expression  of 
latent  humour. 

The  immediate  superintendence  of  the  education  and 
general  management  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  governors,  chosen  annually,  and  a  visiting  com¬ 
mittee.  The  establishment  comprises  a  house-governor, 
physician,  and  surgeon ;  a  treasurer  and  a  clerk ;  four 
schoolmasters,  who  reside  in  the  house ;  teachers  of 
writing,  gymnastics,  and  music,  who  attend  the  school ; 
housekeeper,  steward,  wardsmen,  and  servants.  The 
system  of  education  pursued  is  very  comprehensive,  in¬ 
cluding  all  that  is  thought  requisite  to  prepare  the  boys 
for  whatever  department  in  life  they  appear  the  most 
qualified  to  fill.  The  general  bent  of  the  boy’s  inclina¬ 
tion  is  watched,  that  they  may  be  taught  accordingly ; 
and  every  encouragement  given  to  those  who  exhibit  more 
than  common  talents  or  proficiency.  The  boys  generally 
leave  the  hospital  in  their  fifteenth  year,  taking  with 
them  their  school-books,  a  pair  of  poeket-bibles,  two 
suits  of  new  clothes,  and  a  supply  of  linen :  those 
intended  for  business  being  placed  out  as  apprentices, 
with  a  fee  of  10/.  a  year  for  five  years.  But  youths  of 
higher  promise  are  sent  to  college,  supported  there  for 
four  years,  and,  if  qualified  for  the  learned  professions, 
are  still  further  assisted. 

In  the  election  of  boys  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that 
may  be  made,  poverty  is  a  necessary  qualification  ;  and 
none  are  admitted  who  are  under  seven  years  of  age  or 
above  sixteen.  An  annual  procession  takes  place  every 
year  to  the  adjoining  church  of  Blackfriars,  when  the 
statue  of  Heriot  is  decorated  with  flowers ;  seeming,  like 
the  ancient  structure  around,  echoing  with  the  glad  shouts 
of  its  youthful  inhabitants,  to  convey  the  moral — how  the 
antique  past  and  the  familiar  present,  the  worm-eaten 
dead  and  the  animated  living,  may  be  bound  together  by 
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(lie  flowery  ties  of  love.  And  could  we  but  fancy  that 
the  spirit  of  Heriot  might  for  one  moment  at  such  a  time 
enter  into  his  marble  effigy,  and  look  down  upon  the 
simple  reverence  of  his  “  sons,”  three  hundred  years 
after  he  had  passed  from  the  world,  who  would  not  envy 
him  the  delight  of  that  moment  ?  or  would  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that,  as  the  power  of  greatly  serving  our 
fellow-creatures  is  among  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
of  human  possessions,  so  the  exercise  of  that  power  is 
among  the  most  permanent  as  well  as  the  most  exquisite 
of  human  enjoyments  ? 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  TEA-CUP.— No.  I. 

Our  object  is,  in  three  or  four  short  papers,  to  trace  the 
different  processes  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
tea-cup,  in  order  to  afford  a  rough  idea  of  that  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  manufactifre — pottery,  which  has  done 
so  much  in  raising  the  reputation  of  England  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  country.  The  articles  manufactured  present, 
as  is  well  known,  various  degrees  of  utility,  as  well  as  of 
elegance  and  beauty ;  but  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
similarity  among  all  species  of  pottery,  which  enables  us 
to  take  a  tea-c.up  as  a  convenient  intermediate  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  of  them.  The  Chinese,  the  Dresden, 
the  Sevres,  and  the  British  porcelain  manufactures  differ 
slightly  from  one  another ;  but  we  must  here  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  those  of  our  own  country.  Before 
conducting  our  readers  through  a  Staffordshire  pottery 
establishment  we  must  make  a  few  general  observations. 

As  liquids  have  in  all  ages  formed  one  of  the  natural 
and  necessary  forms  of  food  for  man,  it  is  obvious  that 
vessels  capable  of  containing  them  without  absorption, 
and  occasionally  of  bearing  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  the 
process  of  cooking,  became  indispensable.  Hard  shells, 
gourds,  skins  of  animals  formed  into  bags,  wooden  bowls 
fashioned  by  means  of  a  hard  sharp  stone,  &c.,  were  pro- 
bablv  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  vessels  for  holding 
liquids;  indeed  the  recitals  of  modern  travellers  show  us 
that  such  are  in  use  at  the  present  day  among  nations 
who  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  rude  economy  of  un¬ 
civilized  life.  Liquids  are  frequently  heated  for  the 
domestic  use  of  such  people  by  being  placed  m  a  wooden 
bowl,  and  a  stone,  previously  made  red-hot,  being  plunged 
into  the  liquid. 

But  when  first  it  became  known  that  clay  baked  in 
the  fire  assumes  a  hard  consistency  without  materially 
changing  its  form,  a  most  important  addition  was  made 
to  the  comforts  of  domestic  arrangements;  since  the  plia¬ 
bility  of  clay  in  its  soft  state  allows  of  its  being  moulded 
into  any  desired  form,  and  since  also  it  is  not  likely  to 
impart  any  deleterious  properties  to  the  liquid  contained 
in  a  vessel  made  from  it.  Whether  bricks  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  building  or  vessels  for  holding  liquids  were  the 
first  purposes  to  which  hardened  and  baked  clay  were 
applied,  cannot  now  be  determined ;  but  we  have  it  on 
record  that  burnt  bricks  were  used  at  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  upwards  of  4000  years  ago  ;  and  the  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  “  potter’s  wheel  ”  in  the  Scriptures  show 
that  articles  of  pottery  formed  by  means  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  were  well  known  in  those  times. 

The  Romans,  besides  forming  urns  and  vessels  of  clay, 
were  accustomed,  in  the  Augustan  age,  to  construct  of 
potters’  clay  the  water-pipes  employed  in  their  stupen¬ 
dous  aqueducts;  and  when  they  gained  possession  of 
Britain,  they  established  potteries  in  Staffordshire  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  water-pipes.  Some 
of  these  pipes  were  dug  up  about  a  century  ago  in  Hyde 
Park;  they  were  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  the 
cement  employed  for  the  joints  was  a  mixture  of  mortar 
and  oil.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  pottery,  that  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed,  at  a  re¬ 
mote  period,  to  employ  for  the  colouring  of  little  blue 
figures  of  porcelain,  a  pigment,  which  by  chemical  ana¬ 


lysis  has  been  proved  to  be  the  same  which  modern  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  to  be  the  best  for  that  purpose, 
viz.  oxide  of  cobalt. 

At  Sevres  in  France  and  at  Dresden  porcelain  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  carried  on  under  royal  patronage  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  not  with  those  advantages  of  a 
commercial  kind  which  have  distinguished  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  England.  Jonas  Hanway  visited  the  Chinese 
palace  at  Dresden  in  1735,  and  stated  that  the  vaults  of 
the  palace  consisted  of  fourteen  apartments  filled  with 
Chinese  and  Dresden  porcelain.  He  says,  “  Here  are 
forty-eight  large  China  vases,  which  appear  to  be  of  no 
use,  nor  any  way  extraordinary,  except  for  their  large 
size,  and  yet  his  Polish  Majesty  purchased  them  of  the 
late  King  of  Prussia  at  the  price  of  a  whole  regiment  of 
dragoons!” 

This  royal  patronage  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  is 
singularly  exhibited  in  China,  which  of  all  other  nations 
has  perhaps  attracted  the  largest  share  of  attention  by  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  porcelain  vessels  which  they  pro¬ 
duce.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  last 
fourteen  hundred  years  a  place  called  King-te-Ching  has 
supplied  the  imperial  court  with  porcelain,  one  or  two 
mandarins  being  deputed  from  Pekin  to  inspect  the 
works.  The  Chinese  employ  two  kinds  of  earth,  called 
Kaolin  and  Petuntse,  for  the  manufacture  of  their  wares, 
and  follow  processes  somewhat  similar  to  those  we  shall 
describe  in  relation  to  our  own  country.  The  factories  at 
King-te-Ching  are  of  great  extent ;  they  are  walled  round, 
and  contain  sheds  under  which  the  processes  are  carried 
on,  as  well  as  dwellings  for  the  workmen.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  one  of  these  factories  is  very  great, 
as  may  easily  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  every  piece 
of  porcelain  produced,  however  small  it  may  be,  passes 
through  more  than  sixty  different  hands  before  it  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  beauty  of  their  productions  is  equalled  by 
their  durability,  as  is  instanced  by  the  celebrated  porce¬ 
lain  tower  at  Nanking.  This  remarkable  building  is  of 
an  octagonal  for-m ;  it  consists  of  nine  stories,  is  nearly 
300  feet  in  height,  and  is  covered  over  its  entire  surface 
with  exquisite  porcelain.  Although  it  has  been  erected 
more  than  400  years,  yet  it  has  withstood  all  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  seasons  without  exhibiting  the  smallest  symptom  of 
decay. 

But  we  must  not  venture  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
porcelain  manufactures  of  China  or  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  since  those  of  our  own  country  will  afford  us  ample 
scope  for  interesting  inquiry,  and  have  been  distinguished 
for  that  which  is  better  than  royal  patronage,  viz.,  com¬ 
mercial  success. 

There  is  a  spot  in  Staffordshire  which  is  among'  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  kingdom,  arising  from  the  almost 
exclusive  employment  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  business 
of  potting,  or  making  clay  vessels;  hence  the  general 
name  of  “  The  Potteries  ”  has  been  given  to  this  spot. 
The  Potteries  commence  at  the  village  of  Golden  Hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  and  extend 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  miles,  passing  succes¬ 
sively  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Newfield,  Smith- 
field,  Tunstall,  Longport,  Burslem,  Cobridge,  Etruria, 
Hanley,  Shelton,  Stoke,  Lower  Lane,  Lower  Delf,  &c.,  to 
Lane  End.  These  places  were  formerly  separate  and 
distinct  from  one  another ;  but  by  the  gradual  erection  of 
buildings  and  factories  between  them,  the  whole  has  at 
last  assumed  the  appearance  of  one  huge  town,  seven  miles 
in  length  by  nearly  six  in  breadth.  In  this  spot  is 
made  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  earthenware  pro 
duced  in  England. 

In  this,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  there  have  been  good 
reasons  for  the  establishment  and  concentration  of  pot¬ 
teries  in  Staffordshire.  The  soil  presents,  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  a  great  variety  of  clays  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
of  which  the  pottery  used  to  be  made ;  and  although  the 
finer  kinds  of  ware  are  now  made  from  clay  procured  from 
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other  quarters,  yet  the  coarser  ware,  the  kilns,  the  seggars, 
&c.  are  still  made  of  Staffordshire  clay.  Where  many 
furnaces  are  constantly  at  work,  an  abundant  supply  of 
coal  of  course  becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  With 
this  mineral  Staffordshire  is  richly  supplied,  interstratified 
with  some  of  the  kinds  of  clay  used  in  the  manufactories. 
This  district  of  the  county  also  presents  other  features, 
which,  while  they  are  unfavourable  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  are  highly  conducive  to  the  processes  carried 
on  in  a  pottery. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  Romans  established 
potteries  in  Staffordshire,  and  there  seems  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  existed  ever  since.  But  so  small  was 
the  amount  of  goods  pr-oduced  there,  in  comparison  with 
what  is  now  produced,  that  so  late  as  1686  the  traffic  in 
earthenware  was  carried  on  by  the  workmen  themselves, 
only  pedlars,  who  conveyed  the  pieces  in  baskets  to  the 
adjoining  counties  for  sale. 

But  about  the  time  to  which  we  are  alluding,  i.e.  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  brothers  named 
Elers  came  over  from  Holland,  and  settled  at  Bradwell 
in  Staffordshire,  and  introduced  a  mode  of  glazing  the 
ware  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  oven  during  the 
process  of  baking :  they  also  introduced  a  new  kind  of 
red  ware.  They  kept  their  processes  secret,  but  shared 
the  fate  which  too  often  falls  on  the  improvers  of  manu¬ 
factures  :  they  excited  so  much  enmity,  and  endured  so 
much  persecution  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  men,  that  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  county,  j 
But  before  they  did  so,  their  secret  became  known  to  a  ’ 
workman  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Astbury,  feigned  to  he  of  weak  intellect,  and 
assuming  a  vacuity  of  countenance  consistent  with  his 
apparent  character,  obtained  employment  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Elers,  and  submitted  to  all  the  drudgery  and  i 
contumely  which  were  drawn  upon  him  by  his  supposed 
imbecility.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner  he  was  en¬ 
abled,  unsuspected,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  that  was  j 
done  in  the  manufactory,  and  to  make  models  of  all  the 
utensils  for  his  own  use.  At  the  departure  of  the  brothers 
Elers,  Astbury  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account. 
Before  his  time  the  pottery  was  chiefly  of  a  coarse  kind ;  j 
but  he  discovered  the  means  of  producing  “white  ware,” 
by  the  adoption  of  calcined  or  burnt  flints.  It  is  said 
that  while  Astbury  was  journeying  to  London  on  horse¬ 
back,  about  the  year  1720,  he  had  occasion,  at  Dunstable, 
to  seek  for  a  remedy  for  a  disorder  in  his  horse’s  eyes. 
The  ostler  at  the  inn  burned  a  flint,  reduced  it  to  powder, 
and  blew  some  of  it  into  the  eyes  of  the  horse.  Astbury 
noticed  the  beautiful  whiteness  which  the  burnt  and  pow¬ 
dered  flint  presented,  and,  his  mind  being  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  any  truth  which  would  improve 
his  manufactures,  instantly  conceived  the  idea  of  employ¬ 
ing  it  as  a  material  in  pottery.  This  idea,  by  its  success¬ 
ful  application,  has  supplied  many  a  poor  cottage  with 
neat  and  clean  dr  inking- vessels,  which  could  not  previously 
be  produced,  and  has  brought  thousand  of  pounds  to  the 
British  potteries. 

But  the  individual  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
person  for  the  advancement  of  British  pottery  was  the 
late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood.  In  most  branches  of  manu¬ 
facture  there  has  been,  amona;  manv  others,  one  individual 
in  particular,  whose  discoveries  and  improvements  have 
been  so  marked,  so  superior,  and  so  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  that  his  name  has 
become  imperishably  connected  with  the  species  of  manu¬ 
facture  in  question.  The  names  of  Watt,  Lombe,  and 
Arkwright  belong  to  this  class,  and  in  the  same  class  must 
Mr.  Wedgwood  be  placed. 

This  gentleman  was  a  younger  son  of  a  potter,  and  was 
born  in  Staffordshire,  in  1730.  His  education  was  not 
very  liberal,  and  his  patrimony  was  small ;  but  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  easily  have  retarded  his  genius  or  have 
damped  that  activity  of  mind  for  which  he  was  distin¬ 


guished.  From  the  time  that  he  entered  personally  into 
the  business  of  a  potter,  his  life  exhibited  one  continued 
chain  of  successful  attempts  at  improving  the  structure 
and  appearance  of  various  species  of  pottery  ware.  In 
1763  he  invented  that  kind  of  pottery  known  as  Queen’s 
ware,  on  account  of  its  being  patronised  by  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte.  He  also  devised  a  species  resembling  porphyry, 
pebble,  and  crystalline  texture.  Other  inventions  of  his 
were — Jasper  ware,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  acids,  and  of  bearing  a  high 
degree  of  heat ;  white,  black,  and  bamboo  wares,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  hardness  and  durability,  and  capable  of 
enduring  considerable  heat ;  a  porcelain  especially  calcu¬ 
lated  as  a  material  for  mortars  for  chemical  purposes, 
from  its  strength  and  its  capability  of  resisting  almost 
every  known  liquid. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  practical  utility  of  the  kinds 
of  ware  produced  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  that  his  merit  is 
conspicuous.  He  was  the  first  to  give  a  stamp  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  taste  to  articles  of  British  porcelain,  by  the 
graceful  form  given  to  them  and  the  beautiful  designs 
with  which  they  were  painted  or  printed.  He  employed 
artists  of  eminence  to  invent  new  designs,  and  brought 
the  resources  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the  power  of 
different  colouring  substances  to  unite  with  porcelain. 
He  executed  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Barberini 
Vase  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  in  vol.  i.,  p.  249,  and  in  the  present,  at  p.  2. 
In  the  article  last  mentioned  it  was  stated,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  E.  Cowper,  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Report  on  Arts  and  Manufactures,  1836  (part  ii., 
p.  80),  that  the  moulds  of  the  Portland  Vase  were  broken 
by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  in  order  to  render  his  successful 
imitation  more  rare.  His  son,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Esq:,  has 
written  to  us  to  contradict  that  statement :  he  says,  “  The 
number  of  copies  was  restricted  by  the  extreme  difficulty 
and  risk  of  executing  each  copy,  which  were  so  great 
that,  I  believe,  my  father  never  sold  ten  copies  ;  and  the 
moulds  are  not  broken,  but  are  now  in  my  possession.” 
As  a  speculation  it  was  unsuccessful ;  but  one  purpose 
was  answered  by  it,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
absent  from  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  mind,  which  was,  the 
raising  of  the  reputation  of  England  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  He  gradually  drew  round  his  residence  artists, 
men  of  science,  and  manufactories,  and  gave  to  the  village 
or  town  which  he  thus  created  the  name  of  Etruria,  after 
one  of  the  ancient  Italian  states,  which  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  beautiful  specimens  of  pottery  it  produced. 

This  short  notice  of  a  really  great  man  will  prepare  us 
to  enter  upon  the  details  of  those  processes  to  which  his 
energy  and  abilities  were  devoted. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

No.  I. — Birth  of  St.  Georoe  :  Sr,  George  and  the 
Dragon.  - 

[Concluded  from  No.  445.] 

It  was  not  likely  that  ballads  such  as  these  could  es¬ 
cape  ridicule  in  days  when  much  that  was  serious  and 
sober  called  down  satire  and  sarcasm ;  the  romances 
gave  birth  to  ‘  Don  Quixote,’  and  the  ballad  of  ‘  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon’  occasioned  the  ballad  of  ‘  The  Dragon  of 
Wantley,’  and  the  still  wittier  one  of  ‘  St.  George  for 
England.’  Both  have  a  levity  of  expression,  yet  a  cer¬ 
tain  gravity  of  narrative,  which  heightens  the  humour 
and  increases  the  ludicrous. 

The  author  of  ‘  The  Dragon  of  Wantley  ’  enters  on  his 
subject  at  once.  “  We  are  told,”  says  he,  “  how  Her¬ 
cules  slew  a  dragon  at  Lerna  with  seven  heads  and  twice 
as  many  eyes ;  but  he  had  a  club,  whereas  More  of 
More-hall,  with  nothing  at  all  in  his  hand,  slew  the  dreadful 
Dragon  of  Wantley.”  This  monster  had  a  sting  in  his 
tail,  long  claws,  a  skin  as  tough  as  the  hide  of  a  rhino¬ 
ceros,  four  and  forty  teeth  of  iron :  he  ate  cattle— nay, 
swallowed  a  church  all  to  the  foundation-stone,  which  his 
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iron  teeth  could  not  crack.  The  den  where  he  lodged 
was  within  three  miles  of  Rotherham. 

“  Some  say  this  dragon  was  a  witch, 

Some  say  he  was  a  devil, 

For  from  his  nose  a  smoke  arose, 

4nd  with  it  burning  snivel, 

Which  he  cast  off,  when  he  did  cough, 

In  a  well  that  he  did  staud  by. 

Which  made  it  look  just  like  a  brook 
Running  with  burning  brandy.” 

This  fierce  monster  having  eaten  many  of  the  children 
round  Rotherham,  the  women  and  men  began  to  think 
their  turn  would  come  next,  and  looked  about  for  a  cham¬ 
pion,  who,  like  a  second  St.  George,  might  deliver  them 
from  its  jaws.  They  soon  found  the  man  they  wanted. 
More  of  More-hall  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  :  he  was 
expert  in  all  manly  exercises,  for  he  could  wrestle,  play 
at  quarter-staff,  kick,  cuff,  and  hud,  call  hard  names 
nay,  he  had  been  known  to  seize  a  horse  by  the  tail,  and 
swing  him  round  in  the  air  till  he  died  ; — and  it  wTas  said 
by  some  that  he  ate  him  all  up,  save  the  shoes,  lo  this 
worthy  the  people  ran  in  a  crowd,  crying, 

«  O,  save  us  all,  More  of  More-hall, 

Thou  peerless  knight  of  the  woods  ; 

Do  but  slay  this  dragon,  who  won’t  leave  us  a  rag  on, 
We’ll  give  thee  all  our  goods. 

Tut,  tut,  quoth  he,  no  goods  I  want ; 

But  1  want,  I  want,  in  sooth, 

A  maid  of  sixteen  that’s  brisk  and  keen, 

With  smiles  about  the  mouth  ; 

Hair  black  as  sloe,  skin  white  as  snow. 

With  blushes  her  cheeks  adorning ; 

To  anoint  me  o’er  night,  ere  I  go  to  fight, 

And  to  dress  me  in  the  morning.” 

This  being  settled,  More  of  More-hall  bespoke  a  new 
kind  of  armour  at  Sheffield,  with  spikes  of  steel  projecting 
all  around  :  he  put  it  on,  and  advancing  against  the  Dra¬ 
gon  with  his  fierce  looks  and  his  bristling  mail,  alarmed 
all  the  cows  and  cats  and  dogs  in  the  district,  who  mis¬ 
took  him  for  a  strange  hedgehog.  The  champion  was  no 
whit  dismayed ;  yet,  when  he  saw  the  people  of  Rothei- 
ham  betake  them  to  housetops  and  trees,  he  drank  six 
pots  of  ale  and  a  quart  of  aqua-vitae,  for  he  knew  the 
combat  would  be  long  and  perilous.  Adding  cunning  to 
courage,  he  crept  into  a  well,  and  when  the  Diagon, 
not  aware  of  his  enemy,  stooped  down  to  drink,  Moie  of 
More-hall  started  up,  cried  “  Boh  !”  and  gave  him  a  blow 
on  the  mouth.  “A  murrain  on  thee,”  said  the  Dragon, 
“thou  disturbest  me  in  my  drink;”  and  turning  quickly 
round,  diffused  a  smell  so  offensive  to  the  knight,  that  he 
exclaimed,  “  Beshrew  thee,  foul  monster,  thy  airs  are  so 
unsavoury,  that  thy  diet  must  be  unwholesome.  This 
malaria  forced  the  champion  from  his  ambush. 

“  Our  politic  knight  on  the  other  side 
Crept  out  upon  the  brink, 

And  gave  the  Dragon  such  a  douse, 

He  knew  not  what  to  think. 

By  cock,  quoth  he,  say  you  so,  d’ye  see. 

And  then  at  him  let  fly 
With  hand  and  foot,  and  so  they  went  to ’t 
And  the  word  was,  Hey,  boys,  hey  1” 

The  combat  lasted  two  days  and  a  night,  and  so  well  was 
the  battle  balanced,  that  neither  was  wounded  :  at  length 
the  Dragon  gave  his  adversary  a  hard  knock,  and  seizing 
him,  tried  to  toss  him  over  his  head  ;  but  More  of  More- 
hall  with  his  spiked-foot  gave  his  enemy  such  a  kick  in 
a  tender  part  as  finished  the  fight. 

“  Oh,  quoth  the  Di  agon,  with  a  deep  sigh,  j 

And  turned  six  times  together, 

Sobbing  and  tearing,  cursing  and  swearing. 

Out  of  his  throat  of  leather  ; 

More  of  More-hall !  O,  thou  rascal ! 

Would  I  had  seen  thee  never ; 

With  the  thing  at  thy  foot  thou  hast  pricked  my  gut, 
And  I  am  undone  for  ever.” 

This  strange  burlesque  ballad  has  been  explained  to 
mean  a  law-suit  respecting  a  claim  of  tithes  made  by  the 
Wortleys  on  the  lands  of  Penistone,  near  Rotherham  : 


that  it  is  a  personal  lampoon  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
as  that  ‘  St.  George  for  England’  was  composed 
for  the  St.  George’s  Club  of  Oxford,  in  16S8,  by  John 
Grubb,  a  scholar  of  Christchurch,  as  a  mirthsome  sally  to 
show  liis  learning  and  wit,  and  he  has  shown  both. 
“  King  Arthur,”  says  Grubb,  “  was  celebrated  for  the 
bravery  of  his  knights,  the  roundness  of  his  table,  and  the 
sharpness  of  his  sword ;  but  though  he  was  the  cream  of 
Brecknock  and  the  flower  of  all  Wales,  what  was  he  com¬ 
pared  to  St.  George,  who  slew  the  Dragon  ?” 

‘‘  Pendragon,  like  his  father  Jove, 

Was  fed  on  milk  of  goat, 

And  like  him  made  a  noble  shield 
Of  a  she-goat’s  shaggy  coat ; 

On  top  of  burnished  helmet  ho 
Did  wear  a  crest  of  leeks 
And  onion-heads,  whose  dreadful  nxl 
Drew  tears  down  hostile  cheeks. 

His  sword  would  serve  for  battle,  or 
For  dinner,  if  you  please  ; 

When  it  bad  slain  a  Cheshire  maw, 

’Twould  toast  a  Cheshire  cheese. 

He  wounded,  and  in  their  own  blood 
Did  anabaptize  Pagans  ; 

But,  St.  George,  he  made  the  Dragon 
An  example  to  all  dragons.” 

Britain,  continues  the  poet,  has  other  heroes  scarcely  less 
celebrated.  Guy  of  Warwick  slew  a  giant,  and  fought 
with  a  dun-cow  which  the  dog-days  had  maddened  :  she 
wras  no  unworthy  conquest. 

“  She  vanquished  many  a  sturdy  wight, 

And  proud  was  of  the  honour ; 

Was  puffed  by  mauling  butchers  so. 

As  if  themselves  had  blown  her. 

At  once  she  kickt  and  pusht  at  Guy, 

But  all  that  would  not  fright  him, 

Who  waved  his  whinyard  o'er  Sir  Loin, 

As  if  he’d  gone  to  knight  him  ! 

He  reared  up  her  vast  crooked  rib 
Instead  of  arch  friumphal ; 

But  George  hit  th’  Dragon  such  a  pelt. 

As  made  him  on  his  bum  fall.” 

But  what,  exclaims  he,  were  the  exploits  of  all 
the  heroes  of  antient  or  modern  times  compared  to  those 
of  St.  George  ?  Tamerlane  the  Tartar  loved  to  sheathe 
his  sword  in  Turkey  leather,  and  feed  Bajazet  in  his  cage 
like  a  squirrel :  the  fires  which  Thalestris  shot  from  her 
eyes  melted  down  “  the  souls  of  men  in  their  corporeal 
scabbards  Hercules  cleansed  a  stable,  and  gave  Antaeus 
a  Cornish  hug  :  the  horse  of  Castor  and  Pollux  carried 
them  to  battle  through  the  air,  and  still  lives  fed  on  the 
immortal  provender  of  the  poets  :  Gorgon  could  turn 
barbers  into  hones,  masons  into  freestone,  and  stared 
the  hardy  boys  of  Deucalion  into  pebbles :  Achilles 
robbed  the  hen-roosts  of  Troy,  and  tore  Hector’s  panta¬ 
loons  :  yet,  what  were  they  all  to  St.  George,  who  gave 
the  Dragon  at  the  first  round  “  a  plaguy  squelch  ;”  made 
him  at  the  second  “  an  example  to  all  dragons caused 
him  “  on  his  bum  fall  ”  at  the  third ;  “  swinged  his 
scaly  tail  and  cut  off  an  inch  on’t  ”  in  the  fourth ;  “  undid 
him  as  men  undo  an  oyster  ”  in  the  fifth  ;  made  him  “  as 
dead  as  any  door-nail”  in  the  sixth;  and-  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  rounds  caused  him  look  “  as  if  he’d  been  be¬ 
witched,”  created  “  a  grumbling  in  his  gizzard,”  and 
finally  “  shaved  the  monster’s  beard,  and  Ascalon  (the 
name  of  his  sword)  was  his  razor.”  A.  C. 

Use  of  the  Walnut  Tree.— Walnuts  yield  half  tlieir  own 
weight  in  oil,  whose  flavour  is  considered  equal  to  that  of 
the  finest  Lucca  oil.  This  very  fruitful  tree,  which  we  see 
flourishing  along  the  high  road,  and  in  the  orchards  of  the 
peasants,  is  one  of  great  utility  to  the  German :  his  furni¬ 
ture  is  made  from  it,  the  leaves  dye  a  good  black,  and  he 
feeds  his  cattle  with  the  shells  of  the  nuts  that  have  sup¬ 
plied  his  oil. — Germany  and  the  Germans. 

•  *  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  lun  Fields. 
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[The  Repository  and 

From  the  Arsenal  a  few  steps  will  bring  us  to  the  gates 
of  the  Royal  Dockyard,  an  establishment  to  which  Wool¬ 
wich  may  be  said  principally  to  owe  its  present  im¬ 
portance.  At  an  early  period  the  natural  capabilities  of 
the  place  were  deemed  admirably  adapted  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  vessels  ;  the  river  at  this  part  being  nearly  a 
mile  across,  and  deep  enough  to  float  vessels  of  the 
largest  burthen  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  shore ; 
and  accordingly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  royal 
dockyard  was  established  here,  in  which  the  well-known 
“  Harry  Grace  a  Dieu  ”  was  built  in  1515.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  vessel  (of  which  a  description  will  be  found  in 
vol.  vii.,  page  136,  of  this  work),  after  exciting  the 
greatest  wonder  and  admiration  on  account  of  its  size 
(being  then  the  largest  vessel  ever  built),  and  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  its  decorations,  for  a  period  of  about  forty  years, 
was  at  length  accidentally  consumed  by  fire  in  1553,  in 
the  very  yard  in  which  it  was  built. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  Dockyard  of  Woolwich  became  of  any  importance. 
That  wise  princess,  seeing  the  value  of  a  well-appointed 
navv  to  other  nations,  resolved  to  pay  more  attention  to 
Vox..  VIII.  • 


Rotunda,  Woolwich.] 

her  own ;  and  as  the  success  of  a  naval  expedition  de¬ 
pends  not  only  on  the  talents  and  enterprise  of  its  com¬ 
manders,  but  in  a  great  measure  on  the  build  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  vessels,  all  that  the  experience  of  the  seaman 
and  the  theory  of  the  mathematician  could  suggest  for  the 
improvement  of  naval  architecture  was  put  to  the  test  in 
the  specimens  which  emanated  from  the  dockyard  at 
Woolwich. 

The  superior  build  of  the  vessels  constructed  at  this 
place  raised  it  to  considerable  importance,  and  it  was  from 
here  that  most  of  the  ships  celebrated  in  the  victories  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  in  the  voyages  of  Cavendish 
and  Frobisher,  were  launched. 

In  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  after  the  Dockyard 
had  been  greatly  enlarged  and  the  interior  economy  much 
improved,  that  the  magnificent  vessel,  “  The  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas,”  was  constructed.  She  was  registered  for 
1637  tons ;  measured  in  length  232  feet,  in  breadth  48 
feet,  and  in  height  from  the  keel  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  stern  76  feet.  After  having  signalized  herself  in 
several  actions  during  nearly  sixty, years,  she  was  at 
last  destroyed  by  fire  at  Chatham,  whither  she  had 
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proceeded  to  undergo  some  repairs,  in  the  year 
1696. 

Thomas  Heywood  published  a  very  minute  description 
of  this  vessel  when  she  was  launched,  trom  which  all  the 
important  parts  have  been  given  in  the  present  work  (vol. 
vii.,  page  340). 

The  Dockyard  increased  as  the  importance  of  our  navy 
became  more  apparent  to  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  of  very  considerable  extent.  It  com¬ 
mences  at  the  village  of  New  Charlton  on  the  west,  and 
extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the 
east,  at  which  part  it  closely  approaches  the  Arsenal.  It 
contains  two  large  dry  docks  for  the  repair  of  vessels,  and 
an  extensive  basin,  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  in  breadth,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of 
the  largest  size.  There  are  also  extensive  ranges  of 
timber-sheds,  storehouses,  several  mast-houses,  a  large 
pond  for  masts,  and  others  for  boats.  And  as  all  the 
iron  instruments  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  are 
manufactured  at  this  place,  a  large  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  purpose,  provided  with  steam-engines  of 
great  power.  The  anchors,  many  of  immense  size,  which 
liave  been  cast  and  finished  here,  are  disposed  in  long 
ranges,  ready  for  instant  employment. 

Each  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  officer,  the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  A  commissioner,  the  master- 
attendant,  the  storekeeper,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  other  departments,  reside  on  the  spot,  several  houses 
having  been  erected  for  their  accommodation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Repository  and  Rotunda,  of 
which  a  view  is  given  in  the  preceding  page.  It  is  situated 
on  the  margin  of  Woolwich  Common,  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  The  ground  around  the  building  is  much  broken, 
and  intersected  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  water,  which 
afford  the  Artillery  corps  opportunities  for  the  practice  of 
many  manceuvres  likely  to  be  brought  into  operation  dur¬ 
ing  war.  Embankments  and  fortifications  have  also  been 
constructed,  mounted  with  the  various  species  of  ord¬ 
nance  employed  in  the  defence  of  besieged  places,  at 
which  the  men  are  exercised.  They  are  often  directed 
to  form  pontoons  across  the  ponds,  and  practised  in  the 
methods  adopted  for  the  raising  of  sunken  guns,  &c. 

The  Rotunda  was  originally  erected  in  Carlton  Gardens 
by  George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent,  for  the  reception  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1814,  and  was  subsecpiently  presented  by  him 
to  the  Garrison  at  Woolwich,  where  it  was  removed  to 
become  a  depository  for  models  connected  with  military 
and  naval  architecture.  Its  form  is  a  regular  polygon  of 
24  sides,  having  a  diameter  of  1 20  feet,  with  the  roof 
ascending  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to  more  than  fifty  feet. 

The  building,  having  a  tent-like  form,  was  at  first 
wholly  unsupported  in  the  centre,  but  not  being  con¬ 
sidered  perfectly  secure,  a  pillar  was  subsequently  erected 
as  a  central  support. 

The  interior  is  crowded  with  military  weapons  of  of¬ 
fence  and  defence.  In  the  centre,  tastefully  arranged 
around  the  pillar,  are  old  English  weapons,  as  the  an- 
tient  matchlock,  the  wheel-lock,  two-handed  swords,  early 
cannon,  shields,  bills  and  partizans,  pikes,  helmets,  cui¬ 
rasses,  &c.,  together  with  many  trophies  from  foreign 
powers.  Above  these  is  a  beautiful  suite  of  armour,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  chivalrous  Bayard. 

Near  the  walls  are  exhibited  many  other  articles  of  a 
similar  description,  consisting  of  the  arms  and  costume  of' 
the  North  American  Indians,  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
&c. ;  rockets  of  every  variety,  models  of  bombs,  the 
larger  cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars,  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  carriages.  1  here  are  also  models  of  foreign  artil¬ 
lery,  and  a  splendid  matchlock  taken  from  Tippoo  Saib 
at  Seringapatam.  Here  are  also  many  models  of  “  in¬ 
fernal  machines,”  and  several  inventions  by  Sir  William 
Congreve, 


In  the  body  of  the  room  »re  models  of  forts,  cities,  and 
dockyards,  including  a  splendid  model  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Dockyards  of  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  the  Breakwater 
at  Plymouth,  the  Isle  of  St.  Kitts,  the  citadel  of  Messina, 
the  town  and  environs  of  Quebec,  showing  the  spot  where 
Wolfe  fell,  &c.  &c.  In  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  the  interior 
passages  and  excavations,  with  the  whole  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  are  shown.  It  would  be  a  long  task,  and  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  one,  to  notice  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  this 
museum ;  but  several  hours  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  their  inspection. 


DEER-STALKING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

A  very  beautiful  and  interesting  work  has  just  been 
published  upon  this  subject,  by  William  Scrope,  Esq.,* 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  its  pages  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  slight  description  of  the  sport,  and  a  few  notices 
of  the  graceful  and  spirited  creature  it  concerns :  not  as 
we  see  it  in  our  own  green  parks,  but  as  it  is  when  wildly 
roaming  through  the  still  wilder  Scottish  forests,  free  as 
the  air  it  breathes,  and  stepping  as  proudly  along  its 
native  crags  as  though  it  neither  knew  nor  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  master. 

Of  this  most  exciting  of  all  British  sports  we  have  here 
a  scarcely  less  exciting  account  by  one  who  has  evidently 
enjoyed  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He  luxuriates  in 
the  mere  remembrance  with  the  gusto  of  a  true  lover, 
whilst  his  eloquence  aims  at  no  higher  object  than  to 
enable  others  to  participate  in  his  gratifications.  Of  any 
of  those  sports  which  involve  pain  or  anguish  to  the 
animal  creation,  we  profess  to  be  no  admirers ;  but  in 
this  there  is  so  much  mental  skill  and  physical  fortitude 
required,  the  scene  is  so  full  of  inspiring  and  elevating 
influences,  with  its  crags,  mountains,  and  precipices,  its 
cataracts,  and  its  burns,  its  storms,  its  mists,  and  its 
“  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn;”  there  is,  in  short,  so 
riotous  a  sense  of  life,  such  a  delicious  feeling  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  obtained  in  the  pursuit,  that  we  in  “  populous  cities 
pent”  cannot  at  least  but  unfeignedly  envy  the  deer¬ 
stalker  the  happiness  of  a  day  in  the  Highlands.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  sport,  in  which  we 
have  done  little  more  than  condense  the  author’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  much  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  interest  contained  in  the  original. 

It  is  just  day-break;  the  stalker  leaps  from  his  bed, 
takes  a  single  glance  at  the  sky  to  see  the  course  of  the 
wind,  and  hurries  on  his  apparel.  Breakfast  awaits  him, 
a  Scotch  breakfast,  fit  preparative  for  the  exertions  of  the 
day.  Tea  and  coffee,  venison  pasty,  mutton  chops  and 
broiled  grouse,  eggs,  rolls,  dry  toast,  and  household  bread 
are  set  forth  in  sufficient  profusion  to  satisfy  the  sharpest 
as  well  as  the  most  epicurean  appetites.  Breakfast  over, 
he  is  prepared  for  a  start.  His  attendants,  one  holding 
a  couple  of  hounds  in  a  leash  tugging  with  impatience 
to  be  off,  are  quite  ready,  and  they  all  move  on  at  a  good 
pace  through  the  light  falling  mist.  Ben  Dairg  (or  the 
red  hill)  is  their  immediate  object.  They  ascend  its 
rugged  sides  with  the  firm  steps  of  men  accustomed  to 
the  toil,  until  they  reach  the  point  immediately  under  the 
huge  mass  of  granite  which  forms  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  where  all  around  are  the  bones  of  young 
fawns,  lambs,  and  moor-fowl,  the  prey  of  the  fox,  the 
wild  cat,  and  the  eagle.  A  little  higher,  and  they  are 
on  the  top  of  Ben  Dairg,  looking  down  as  upon  a  new 
world.  Here  everything  bears  the  original  impress  of 
nature,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man  since  its  creation. 
The  vast  moor  spread  out  below,  the  mass  of  huge  moun¬ 
tains  heaving  up  their  crests  around,  the  peaks  in  the 

*  1  The  Art  of  Deer-Stalking,’  by  William  Scrope,  Esq.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Murray.  Erom  this  work  the  matter  of  our  article 
is  borrowed;  and  where  we  could,  we  have  quoted  the  author's 
own  words, 
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distance,  faint  almost  as  the  sky  itself,  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  extent  boundless  and  sublime  as  the  ocean. 
Through  all  this  desolate  region  there  is  nothing  that  can 
remind  you  of  domestic  life ;  you  shall  hear  no  sound 
but  the  rushing  of  the  torrent,  or  the  notes  of  the  wild 
animals,  the  natural  inhabitants ;  you  shall  see  only  the 
moor-fowl  and  the  plover  flying  before  you  from  hillock 
to  hillock,  or  the  eagle  soaring  aloft  with  his  eyes  to  the 
sun  or  his  wings  wet  with  mist.  The  stalker  now  lays 
down  his  rifle  on  the  heather,  creeps  forward  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  a  spot  where  he  may  have  the  best  view  of 
the  glens  below,  steadily  poises  his  telescope,  and  takes  a 
minute  survey.  Disappointed,  he  is  about  to  turn  away 
and  shift  his  position,  when  a  something  attracts  his  at¬ 
tention  in  the  bog  by  the  burn  under  an  opposite  moun¬ 
tain.  “  It  is,  yes,  it  is  a  hart !  a  fine  noble  fellow  with 
a  magnificent  pair  of  antlers,  as  he  shows  us  by  that  toss 
of  his  head.”  With  a  rapid  yet  accurate  glance  the 
landmarks  all  round  the  spot  where  the  hart  lies  are 
noted,  one  of  the  party  is  left  to  watch  his  movements, 
whilst  the  others  endeavour  by  a  circuitous  route  to  get 
within  shot.  They  descend  the  hill  easily  enough ;  but 
now  must  advance  on  their  hands  and  knees  over  the 
surface  of  the  black  bog ;  now  they  must  descend  into 
the  rocky  burn,  following  its  continual  windings,  until 
they  reach  a  piece  of  green  sward,  open  to  the  view  of 
the  watchful  hinds,  who  are  scattered  on  the  surface  of 
the  hill  above  the  devoted  hart.  What  is  now  to  be 
done  ?  A  still  more  circuitous  path  is  sought  in  vain. 
“  Raise  not  a  foot  nor  a  hand,”  commands  the  leader ; 
“  let  not  a  hair  of  your  head  be  seen ;  imitate  my  motions 
precisely.”  He  lies  down  upon  his  breast,  and  worms 
himself  along,  half  stifled,  concealed  only  by  a  small  ridge 
that  barely  covers  him  and  his  followers,  who  with  great 
precision  execute  the  same  manoeuvre.  Again  they  are 
stopped ;  the  burn  crosses  their  route,  and  a  deep-looking 
stream  of  water  glides  along  its  channel.  There  is  no 
help  for  it;  they  descend  silently  into  the  pool  (not  daring 
the  while  to  lift  their  heads  above  the  ground),  the  guns 
are  carefully  handed  from  one  to  another  as  they  stand 
immersed  breast-high,  and  thus  they  again  reach  the 
sward ;  and  to  the  stalker’s  delight,  behold  one  of  the 
marks  previously  noted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deer. 
Is  he  still  there?  The  stalker  raises  his  head  slowly  inch 
by  inch;  the  horns  are  just  visible  over  the  line  of  the 
ground.  Subduing  his  delight,  he  feels  his  rifle,  makes 
a  slight  noise,  the  deer  is  seen  to  spring,  and  the  crack 
of  the  gun  is  heard  at  the  same  moment — the  hart  is 
gone !  But  not  unhurt,  the  ball  is  in  him,  and  the  dogs 
are  after  him.  Away  they  go  over  moss  and  rock,  steep 
and  level,  in  and  out  of  the  black  mire,  unto  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  which  they  ascend  with  a  slackened  pace.  Up 
the  nearest  eminence  runs  one  of  the  hunters,  and  with 
levelled  glass  endeavours  to  watch  their  course.  The 
deer-stalker  at  his  topmost  speed  follows  the  chace,  listen¬ 
ing  anxiously  as  he  runs  for  the  bark  of  the  dogs  signi¬ 
ficant  of  their  having  brought  the  stag  to  bay.  The 
wished-for  voices  soon  break  upon  him,  he  redoubles  his 
speed,  and  a  sudden  opening  being  entered,  there  is  the 
magnificent  creature,  standing  on  a  narrow  projecting 
ledge  of  rock  within  the  cleft,  in  the  middle  course  of  the 
mountain  cataract,  the  rocks  closed  in  upon  his  flanks, 
bidding  defiance  in  his  own  mountain-hold !  On  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice  the  dogs  are  baying  at  him 
furiously ;  one  rush  of  the  stag  will  send  them  down  the 
chasm  into  eternity,  yet  in  their  fury  they  seem  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  danger.  Delay  would  now  be  fatal ; 
the  stalker  creeps  cautiously  round  to  the  nearest  com¬ 
manding  spot;  every  moment  is  precious,  yet  the  least 
carelessness  on  his  part  that  should  reveal  his  presence 
to  the  deer  would  cause  the  latter  to  break  bay,  and  in 
all  probability  precipitate  the  fate  of  the  dogs.  Mean¬ 
time  the  stag,  maddened  by  their  vexatious  attacks,  makes 
a  desperate  stab  at  one  of.  them,  which  the  dog,  endea¬ 


vouring  to  avoid,  retreats  backward,  loses  his  footing, 
his  hind  legs  slipover  the  precipice— he  is  lost !  No, 
he  struggles  courageously,  his  fore  feet  holding  on  by 
the  little  roughnesses  of  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  He  rises 
a  little,  but  slips  back  again;  he  gasps  painfully,  but 
summons  up  all  his  strength  and  resolution  for  one  last 
effort ;  hurra !  the  gallant  dog  has  recovered  his  footing, 
and,  not  even  taking  breathing  time,  rushes  at  the  hart 
as  rash  and  wrathful  as  ever !  The  stalker  is  now  ready 
on  a  mount  overlooking  the  scene ;  he  levels,  but  a  sud¬ 
den  movement  brings  the  dogs  within  the  scope  of  the 
gun.  Three  times  is  the  aim  taken  and  abandoned;  a 
fourth — crack !  the  ball  is  in  the  deer’s  head,  he  drops 
heavily  into  the  splashing  waters. 

Deer,  except  in  embarrassed  situations,  always  run  lip 
the  wind ;  their  scent  thus  giving  them  warning  of  any 
concealed  enemies  in  front,  and  their  speed  ensuring  them 
against  danger  from  the  rear.  They  prefer  lying  in  the 
open  crevices  where  the  swells  of  wind  come  up  occa¬ 
sionally  from  all  cpiarters.  There  is  no  animal  more  shy 
or  solitary  by  nature  than  the  red  deer.  He  takes  the 
note  of  alarm  from  every  living  thing  on  the  moor — all 
seem  to  be  his  sentinels.  He  is  always  most  timid  when 
he  does  not  see  his  adversary,  for  then  he  suspects  an 
ambush.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  him  full  in  view, 
he  is  as  cool  and  circumspect  as  possible  ;  he  then  watches 
him  most  acutely,  endeavours  to  discover  his  intention, 
and  takes  the  best  method  possible  to  defeat  it.  From 
all  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  qualifications  of  a 
deer-stalker  are  really  of  a  high  order.  In  Mr.  Scrope’s 
enumeration  of  them”  there  is  much  simple  truth  beneath 
the  facetious  exaggeration.  “Your  consummate  deer¬ 
stalker,”  he  says,  “  should  not  only  be  able  to  run  like 
an  antelope,  and  breathe  like  the  trade  winds,  but  to  run 
in  a  stooping  position,  at  a  greyhound  pace,  with  his 
back  parallel  to  the  ground,  and  his  face  within  an  inch 
of  it  for  a  mile  together.  lie  should  take  a  singular 
pleasure  in  threading  the  seams  of  a  bog,  or  in  gliding- 
down  a  burn  like  an  eel.  Strong  and  pliant  in  the  ancle 
he  should  indubitably  be  ;  since  in  running  swiftly  down 
precipices,  picturesquely  adorned  with  sharp-edged,  an¬ 
gular,  vindictive  stones,  his  feet  will  get  into  awkward 
cavities  ;  if  his  legs  are  devoid  of  the  faculty  of  breaking, 
so  much  the  better.  He  should  rejoice  in  wading  through 
torrents,  and  be  able  to  stand  firmly  on  water-worn 
stones  unconscious  of  the  action  of  the  current ;  or  if  the 
waves  be  too  powerful  for  him,  when  he  loses  his  balance 
and  goes  floating  away  on  his  back  (for  it  he  has  any 
tact  or  sense  of  the  picturesque,  he  will  fall  backwards), 
he  should  raise  his  rifle  aloft  in  the  air,  lest  his  powder 
getwet.  As  for  sleep,  he  should  be  a  stranger  to  it;  and 
if  a  man  gets  into  the  slothful  habit  of  lying  in  bed  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  he  is  fit  for  ?  Steady,  very  steady  his  hand  should 
be,  and  at  times  wholly  without  a  pulse.  Hyacinthine 
curls  are  a  very  graceful  ornament  to  the  head,  but  I 
leave  it  to  a  deer-stalker’s  own  good  sense,  whether  it 
would  not  be  infinitely  better  for  him  to  shave  his  crown 
at  once  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  single  shot  during  the 
season.  As  to  mental  endowments,  he  should  have  the 
qualifications  of  a  Ulysses  and  a  Philidor  combined. 
Wary  and  circumspect,  never  going  rashly  to  work,  but 
surveying  all  his  ground  like  an  experienced  general  * 
before  he  commences  operations,  patient  under  suspense 
and  disappointment,  fertile  in  conception,  and  rapid  and 
decisive  in  execution.  Flc  must  be  brave  to  attempt,  be 
must  have  fortitude  to  suffer.  What  more  can  be  required 
for  the  greatest  undertakings  ?” 

£  [To  be  Continued.] 

»  “  It  is  fact,”  says  Mr.  Scrope,  “that  one  of  our  most  gallant 
and  celebrated  generals,  Lord  Lynedoch,  declared  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  knowledge,  of  ground  by  deer-hunting  in  Atholl  I  ark. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATING  MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Continued  from  No.  445.  J 


[The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  St.  George. — From  the  Bedford  Missal.] 


HE  illuminations  of  MSS., 
as  exemplifying  the  state  of 
painting  in  the  early  ages; 
and  the  influence  which 
such  performances  must 
have  had  on  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  taste 
in  art,  have  never  received 
that  consideration  from  his- 
tori  ans  of  pa  i  n  ting  wh  i  cl  >  the 
importance  of  the  subject  ; 
would  seem  to  demand.  In  ' 
England,  as  in  France,  until  I 
after  MSS.  had  been  super-  j 
seded  by  the  introduction  of  printing,  these  are  almost  the  ' 
only  monuments  of  the  art  which  exist ;  and  in  Germany, 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  but  few  artists  who 
exerted  themselves  in  the  higher  departments  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  Therefore,  in  treating  of  the  early  state  of  painting 
in  those  countries,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consult  such 
authorities,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  the 
subject.  But  even  in  Italy,  the  cherished  abode  of 


the  arts,  where  painting  was  patronized  from  almost  its 
first  introduction  with  as  much  ardour  as  in  the  periods 
of  its  greatest  perfection,  the  art  of  illuminating  MSS. 
with  miniatures  was  the  first  and,  for  a  long  period, 
nearly  the  only  style  in  which  painting  was  practised ; 
and  in  the  times  of  Giotto,  Cimabue,  &c.  (to  which  the 
restoration  of  art  is  generally  referred),  it  exhibited  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  design,  composition,  and  colour, 
which  the  larger  productions  of  that  age  seldom  surpass. 
But  not  only  were  the  more  extensive  efforts  of  the  pencil 
similar  in  design  to  the  small  miniatures  in  MSS.,  but 
the  two  practices  appear  to  have  been  held  in  like  esteem; 
the  painters  of  one  being  often  the  draftsmen  of  the  other, 
as  in  the  instances  of  Giotto,  Simone  Nemmi,  Cosima 
Tura,  &c. 

If  we  compare  the  drawings  of  manuscripts  with  the 
large  fresco  paintings  of  the  early  ages  (as,  for  instance, 
of  the  thirteenth  century),  we  shall  find  the  same  peculi¬ 
arities  of  drawing,  the  same  arrangemeiit  of  colours,  the 
same  disposition  of  the  figures,  in  fact  the  same  style,  dis¬ 
figured  with  like  defects,  existing  in  both.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  art  does  not  consist  in  the  vehicle  employed  by 
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the  artist,  nor  in  the  size  of  his  picture,  but  in  the 
management  of  his  subject,  the  composition  or  group¬ 
ing  of  his  figures,  the  expression  of  the  passions  in 
their  countenances  and  attitudes,  &c.,  which,  whether 
portrayed  in  oil  or  in  water  colours,  on  the  walls  of  a 
chapel,  the  compartments  of  an  altar,  or  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  equally  exhibit  the  richness  of  the  artist’s  ima¬ 
gination  and  his  powers  of  execution.  We  ought  not 
therefore  to  refer  to  Giotto  and  the  other  painters  in  fresco 
of  his  time  as  the  restorers  of  art  in  Italy,  if  we  find  that 
their  contemporaries,  or  even  their  predecessors,  were 
equally  deserving  of  praise  for  their  success  in  developing 
the  grand  principles  of  art,  though  only  such  specimens 
of  their  talents  may  exist  as  the  Missals  and  Choral  Books 
of  the  Italian  monasteries  exhibit.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  progress  made  by  the  early  Italian  painters  was 
gradual,  each  succeeding  period  improving  upon  that 
which  preceded  it ;  and  this  is  observable  not  only  in 
the  frescos  of  the  more  celebrated  painters,  but  in  the  mi¬ 
niatures  of  the  less  known  though  not  less  talented  artists. 

The  notices  of  those  Italian  artists  who  enriched  the 
MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries  are  nearly  as 
incomplete  as  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  illuminists  of 
other  countries  at  like  early  periods.  Vasari  has  placed 
Oderigi  da  Gubbio  and  Franco  Bolognese  (of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century)  among  the  earliest  minia¬ 
ture  painters ;  but  several  other  artists  who  exercised  this 
art  have  been  named  by  other  writers  as-having  flourished 
previously,  and  a  number  of  Italian  MSS.  of  the  twelfth 
and  eleventh  centuries  exist,  which,  although  they  do  not 
furnish  us  with  the  artists’  names,  serve  to  exhibit  the 
state  of  art  at  the  periods  at  which  they  were  executed, 
and  prove  that  excellence  in  this,  as  in  other  pursuits, 
was  the  result  of  time  and  experience. 

In  the  splendid  library  of  Sir  T.  Phillipps  there  is  a 
MS.,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Countess  Matilda  to 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Mantua,  which  contains 
several  miniatures  executed  in  the  eleventh  century,  of 
considerable  merit  for  the  time.  Ottley  has  given  a 
slight  description  of  this  MS.  in  his  account  of  the 
Devonshire  Benedictional,  in  the  ‘  Archaeologia.’  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Oderico  of  Sienna  flourished,  an  artist  whose 
name  appears  attached  to  some  illuminations  to  a  MS.  of 
the  date  of  1213,  in  the  library  of  the  academy  at  Flo¬ 
rence;  his  style,  however,  did  not  excel  that  observable 
in  other  productions  of  the  time.  Another  Sienese  artist 
of  the  same  period  is  mentioned  with  more  applause  : 
this  was  Guido  or  Guidone,  who  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi, 
from  Marmi  and  other  writers,  as  having  employed  him¬ 
self  in  painting  miniatures.  No  specimen  ot  his  smaller 
compositions  is  believed  to  exist ;  but  in  the  church  of 
St.  Dominico,  at  Sienna,  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  painted 
by  him  in  1221,  which  has  received  the  encomiums  of 
several  writers,  and  has  been  declared  to  be  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  productions  of  Cimabue,  who  afterwards 
adopted  a  very  similar  style. 

The  illuminatists  of  this  period  were  extremely  nume¬ 
rous,  as  the  many  MSS.,  especially  the  books  used  for 
chanting  the  services  of  the  Romish  church,  called 
Choral  Books,  executed  for  the  Italian  monasteries,  and 
particularly  for  the  Papal  library,  amply  testify. 

In  Italy,  as  in  England  and  France,  many  of  the 
miniatures  which  adorn  early  MSS.  were  the  production 
of  the  monks,  who,  secluded  in  the  cloister,  sought  some 
amusement  in  this  elegant  employment ;  and  from  the 
monasteries  of  Italy  have  sprung  some  of  its  most 
esteemed  painters. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
Oderigi  da  Gubbio  and  Franco  Bolognese  were  employed 
to  enrich  the  MSS.  of  the  Italians,  especially  those  of  the 
Papal  library.  Both  are  mentioned  by  Dante  in  his 
*  Purgatorio,’  in  a  manner  which  shows  in  what  estima¬ 
tion  they  were  held  by  the  Italians  ;  the  passage  in  which 
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this  notice  occurs,  is  also  valuable  for  the  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  renown  of  the  French  illuminators. 

“  ‘  O,’  dissi  lui, ‘  non  se’  tu  Oderisi, 

L’  onor  d’  Agubbio,  e  l’onor  di  quell’  arte 
Che  alluminar  e  chiamata  a  Parisi?’ 

*  Frate,’  diss’  egli,  ‘  phi  ridon  le  carte 
Che»pennellegia  Franco  Bolognese : 

L’  onor  e  tutto  or  suo,  e  mio  in  parte.’  ”* 

Fuhgatohio. — Canto  XI. 

Oderigi  died  about  1300,  and  Franco  Bolognese  (who 
studied  under  him)  in  about  twenty  years  after. 

To  this  period  may  be  referred  the  productions  of 
Simone,  one  of  which,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 
has  received  particular  commendation.  This  is  a  MS.  of 
Virgil  with  the  Commentary  of  Servius,  once  the  property 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  frontispiece  is  a  miniature,  to  which 
the  following  verses  are  subjoined  : — 

“  Mantua  Virgilium  qui  talia  carmina  finxit, 

Sena  tulit  Simonem  digito  qui  talia  pinxit.” 

The  artist  has  represented  Virgil  sitting  in  the  attitude 
of  writing,  “  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  inviting  the 
favour  of  the  Muses.  yEneas  is  before  him  in  the  garb 
and  with  the  demeanour  of  a  warrior,  and,  pointing  with 
his  sword,  intimates  the  subject  of  the  ‘  gEneid.’  The 
‘  Bucolics’  are  represented  by  a  shepherd,  and  the  ‘  Georgies’ 
by  a  husbandman ;  both  of  whom  are  on  a  lower  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  piece,  and  appear  listening  to  the  strain. 
Servius,  in  the  meantime,  appears  drawing  aside  a  veil  of 
great  delicacy  and  transparency,  to  intimate  that  his 
readings  unveil  what  would  otherwise  have  remained  ob¬ 
scure  and  doubtful  to  the  reader  of  that  divine  poet.” 
The  composition  and  colouring  of  these  illuminations 
have  been  praised  by  Bianconi,  in  an  account  of  this 
MS.,  in  P.  della  Valle’s  ‘  Sienese  Letters;’  but  he  says, 
some  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  early  painters, 
especially  in  the  heads  and  hands,  are  observable.  This 
artist  was  born  in  1284,  and  died  in  1345. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  two  artists 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  as  painters,  both  in 
miniature  and  fresco. 

F.  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  or  B.  Giov.  Angelico,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  was  born  in  1387,  and  as  a  Domini¬ 
can  friar,  employed  himself  in  ornamenting  books  with 
miniatures,  an  art  he  learned  from  an  elder  brother,  who 
executed  miniature  and  other  paintings.  “  His  works 
discover  some  traces  of  the  manner  of  Giotto,  in  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  figures  and  the  compensation  for  deficiencies 
in  the  art,  not  to  mention  the  drapery,  which  is  often 
folded  in  long  tube-like  forms,  and  the  exquisite  diligence 
in  minute  particulars  common  to  miniature  painters.”! 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  his  miniature  pro¬ 
ductions  are  now  in  existence,  but  in  Florence  and  Pisa 
there  are  many  of  his  larger  works  in  fresco,  which  ex¬ 
hibit  great  power  of  imagination,  facility  in  drawing,  and 
acquaintance  with  colours. 

The  other  artist  to  whom  we  have  alluded  was  a 
monk  named  Filippo  Lippi,  who  imitated  tire  preceding 
painters,  and  whose  larger  works  maybe  seen  at  Naples, 
at  Padua,  and  at  Spoleto,  &c. 

[The  wood-cut  in  page  108  is  from  a  miniature  in  a 
magnificent  ‘  Book  of  Offices,’  written  and  ornamented  for 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  We 
have  not  left  ourselves  room  for  a  description  of  this  MS. 
in  the  present  number;  but  we  shall  more  particularly 
allude  to  it  in  our  next  article.] 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  “  ‘  0  !’  I  exclaimed, 

Art  thou  not  Oderigi,  art  not  thou 
Agobbio’s  glory,  glory  of  that  art 
Which  they  of  Paris  call  the  limner’s  skill  ?’ 

*  Brother  1’  said  he,  ‘with  tints  that  gayer  smile, 

Bolognian  Franco’s  pencil  lines  the  leaves, 
llis  all  the  honour  now;  mine  borrow'd  light.’  ” 

Cauy’s  Translation, 

f  Lanzi. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  TEA-CUP.— No.  II. 

However  numerous  may  be  the  varieties  of  pottery, 
from  the  elegant  china  vase,  or  the  delicate  biscuit  statue, 
down  to  the  common  red  flower-pot,  flint  and  clay  form 
the  two  staple  articles  of  which  they  are  formed.  In 
proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  ware  sought  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  must  be  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  choice  and 
preparation  of  the  materials,  and  the  addition  of  other  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  two  essential  ones  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  describe  succes¬ 
sively  the  materials  employed ;  the  mode  of  preparing 
them  ;  of  making  the  prepared  materials  into  the  desired 
form ;  and  of  baking,  glazing,  ornamenting,  and  gilding 
the  tea-cup  or  other  article  produced. 

Silica,  or  pure  flint,  occurs  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
in  primitive  mountains ;  nodules,  or  large  pebbles,  are 
also  found  embedded  in  chalk ;  and  in  a  still  more  pul¬ 
verized  state,  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  gravel 
in  alluvial  districts.  The  shingle  which  abounds  so 
greatly  at  the  sea-coast  near  Brighton  and  other  seaports 
consists  of  silica,  or  flint.  The  best  flints  are  of  a  dark 
grey  colour  approaching  to  black  :  those  pieces  which 
present  yellow  patches  are  rejected  by  the  potter,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  containing  iron  as  one  of  their  ingredients. 
The  rolled  pieces  of  flint  taken  from  chalk-pits  are  those 
most  useful  to  the  potter :  the  larger  specimens  of  these 
are  dark  within,  and  covered  externally  with  a  white  crust. 

Clay  is,  generally  speaking,  well  known  to  everybody ; 
indeed  its  soft  and  remarkably  inelastic  character  has 
furnished  us  with  the  words  “  clayey,”  “  claylike,”  &c., 
in  reference  to  substances  having  those  properties.  Clay, 
when  absolutely  firm,  does  not  emit  any  odour ;  but  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  always  found,  and  used  in  ma¬ 
nufactures,  it  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when  breathed  on. 
One  source  of  the  great  value  of  clay  to  the  potter  is, 
that  it  can  be  mixed  with  water  in  any  proportion,  so  as 
to  afford  a  liquid  as  clear  as  milk  ;  or  a  mixture  of  the 
consistence  of  cream, — of  butter, — or  of  putty,  as  may 
be  required.  Another  property,  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  to  the  potter,  is  its  power  of  bearing  the  most 
intense  heat  of  a  furnace  without  the  smallest  approach 
to  liquefaction.  By  the  process  of  heating  or  baking,  it 
assumes  a  colour  varying  from  red  to  pure  white,  de¬ 
pending  principally  on  the  amount  of  iron  which  it  con¬ 
tains  ; — that  species  containing  the  most  iron  becomes  red 
by  baking. 

The  principal  part  of  the  potters’  clay  used  for  the 
better  kinds  of  ware  in  England  is  a  stiff  clay,  blue, 
black,  or  brown,  brought  from  Devonshire  and  Dorset¬ 
shire,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  Staffordshire.  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  favour  of  abolishing  certain  restrictions  to  commerce, 
spoke  of  the  potteries  as  being  not  only  advantageous  to 
Staffordshire  itself,  but  as  enriching  a  vast  number  of 
persons  by  the  preparation  and  conveyance  of  clay,  &c. 
from  the  West  of  England  to  the  Pottery  district.  He 
alluded  to  “  the  great  number  of  persons  employed  in 
raising  and  preparing  the  raw  materials  in  several  distant 
parts  of  England,  from  near  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall, 
— one  way  along  different  parts  of  the  coast,  to  Falmouth, 
Teignmouth,  Exeter,  Poole,  Gravesend,  and  the  Norfolk 
coast ;  the  other  way  to  Bideford,  Wales,  and  the  Irish 
coast.  The  coasting  vessels,  which  have  been  employed  at 
the  proper  season  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  carry  these 
materials  coastwise  to  Liverpool  and  Hull,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  tons  yearly  ;  and  at  times 
when,  without  this  employment,  they  would  be  laid  up 
idle  in  harbour.  Besides  this,  is  the  further  conveyance 
of  these  materials  from  those  ports,  by  river  and  canal 
navigation,  to  the  Potteries,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
land  parts  of  the  kingdom.” 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  West  of  England  clay,  the 
blue  variety  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  most 
valuable  to  the  potter,  and  commands  the  highest  price. 


Each  kind  has  its  peculiar  excellences,  and  the  potter  em¬ 
ploys  one  or  more  of  them  according  to  the  description 
of  ware  which  he  wishes  to  produce.  Supposing  the 
proper  kind  of  clay  to  be  ready  at  hand,  the  potter  be¬ 
gins  his  labours  as  follows. 

The  clay  has  to  be  mixed  with  water;  but  as  this 
could  not  be  effected  in  the  mass,  the  clay  is  cut  up  into 
smaller  pieces.  This  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of 
a  long  wooden  instrument  with  a  blade  at  one  end,  by 
which  the  clay  is  cut  up, — an  office  requiring  great 
manual  labour.  In  large  establishments  it  is  effected  by 
a  machine.  The  clay  is  put  into  a  cylinder,  through  the 
middle  of  which  runs  a  shaft,  having  knives  projecting, 
like  radii,  from  it.  The  shaft  is  made  to  revolve,  and 
the  knives  inserted  in  it  cut  the  clay  up  into  small  pieces. 
The  clay  is  then  mixed  with  very  pure  water  in  a  vessel, 
by  a  kind  of  churning  process, — the  quantity  of  water 
being  so  regulated  that  the  whole  shall  assume  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  cream.  This  cream  is  then  passed  successively 
through  sieves  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  so  as  to  se¬ 
parate  it  into  portions  fit  for  different  kinds  of  pottery. 
The  water  with  which  the  clay  is  to  be  mixed  is  selected 
with  much  care,  since  the  presence  of  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  might  materially  injure  the  porcelain.  In  France 
it  is  customary  to  use  only  rain-water  ;  and  in  Germany, 
it  is  said,  that  the  potter  mixes  his  clay  only  twice  a 
year, — in  spring  and  autumn, — from  some  supposed  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  rain  at  those  seasons. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  preparation  of  the  clay,  we 
proceed  to  that  of  the  flint.  The  proper  kind  of  flint 
being  procured,  they  are  burned  or  calcined  in  a  kiln, 
and  then  plunged,  while  red  hot,  into  cold  water,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  more  easily  broken.  The  flints 
are  then  broken  into  small  pieces,  either  by  hand,  or  by 
being  placed  upon  a  strong  iron  grating,  and  struck  with 
hammers  moved  by  machinery.  The  small  pieces  thus 
produced  are  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  ground  to 
powder  between  two  stones, — in  a  way  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  which  corn  is  ground.  The  millstones  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  process  are  exceedingly  hard,  in  order  to 
prevent  particles  from  being  worn  off  them  and  mixed 
with  the  flint.  Some  years  ago  some  potters  experienced 
a  heavy  loss,  by  purchasing  flints  which  had  been  ground 
between  stones  which  contained  carbonate  of  lime  :  the 
carbonate  became  mixed  with  the  flint  and  deteriorated 
it.  The  water  employed  in  grinding  both  facilitates  the 
process  and  protects  the  workmen  from  the  injurious 
effects  which  used  to  result  from  inhaling  the  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  flint  which  floated  in  the  air  during  the  dry 
grinding. 

The  flints  are  next  briskly  agitated  in  water,  by  which 
they  become  mixed  with  it ;  the  larger  particles  soon  sub¬ 
side,  and  the  water  containing  the  smaller  particles  is 
poured  into  another  vessel,  when,  by  another  subsidence,  the 
smaller  particles  of  flint  are  obtained  in  a  form  fit  for  use. 

The  small  quantities  of  other  ingredients^ — whether 
nitre,  or  lead,  or  old  broken  pottery  (each  manufacturer 
having  a  favourite  formula  of  his  own),  are  now  prepared 
and  brought  to  such  form  as  to  fit  them  for  being  mixed 
with  the  two  leading  ingredients. 

The  flint  and  clay  are  now  ready  to  be  mixed  together. 
Each  is  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  and 
before  the  two  are  united,  it  is  arranged  that  they  shall 
have  that  particular  degree  of  fluidity,  that  a  pint  of  the 
flint  cream  shall  weigh  thirty-two  ounces,  and  a  pint  of 
the  clay  cream  twenty-four  ounces  : — these  weights  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  best  in  practice.  The  clay,  the  flint,  and 
the  other  ingredients  (which  are  however  very  small  in 
quantity),  are  then  well  mixed  up  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  very  smooth  and  uniform  body.  In  this  state  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  called  slip,  and  is  boiled  for  a  certain  time  in  a 
long  brick  trough  called  a  slip-kiln;  this  is  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long,  and  about  four  or  five  wide,  and  has  a  fire  un¬ 
derneath.  During  the  boiling,  the  mixture  is  kept  con- 
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stantly  stirred,  and  by  the  constant  evaporation  the  slip 
becomes  much  stiffer  or  thicker. 

The  mixture,  which  is  now  in  the  state  of  a  soft  clay, 
is  beaten  and  kneaded  with  wooden  mallets,  so  as  to  make 
it  as  uniform  and  as  smooth  as  possible.  To  increase 
this  effect,  and  to  expel  every  semblance  of  an  air-bubble, 
it  undergoes  the  process  of  slapping.  The  mass  is  cut 
through  with  a  piece  of  wire  (similar  to  the  mode  in 
which  a  barrel  of  butter  is  cut  into  slices),  and  the  pieces 
are  hurled  down  upon  one  another  with  the  utmost  strength 
of  a  powerful  workman.  This  is  repeated  until  the  mass 
of  clay  becomes  perfectly  homogeneous, — equally  stiff  in 
every  part, — uniformly  smooth,  and  free  from  air-bub¬ 
bles.  This  last  precaution  is  of  much  importance,  since 
a  single  air-bubble  would  spoil  the  tea-cup  or  other 
article  made  from  that  piece  of  clay  :  the  heat  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  in  which  the  cup  is  placed,  after  being  formed, 
would  expand  the  air  and  fracture  the  cup.  It  may  well 
be  conceived  that  the  process  of  slapping  is  a  laborious 
one ;  for  the  workman  is  continually  lifting  and  hurling 
masses  of  clay  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  weight.  In  some 
establishments  this  is  performed  by  machinery. 

The  mixed  clay  has  now  undergone  all  the  processes 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ; 
and  it  is  thrown ,  pressed,  or  cast,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  vessel  to  be  produced.  These  three  processes  we 
will  consider  in  succession. 

Tea-cups,  saucers,  basins,  and  similar  articles  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  are  mostly  made  by  that  process  which  is 
called  throwing.  A  man  stands  in  front  of  the  “  potter’s 
wheel.”  This  consists  of  a  flat  table,  above  and  parallel 
to  which  is  a  circular  stand  connected  with  a  pillar  or 
axle,  which  passes  down  through  the  table.  The  pillar 
is  connected  with  some  revolving  machinery, — either  by 
means  of  a  band  or  web  passing  round  the  pillar,  and 
also  round  a  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  a  boy,  or  else 
worked  by  a  steam-engine  which  sets  many  such  wheels 
in  work  at  once.  When  the  vertical  pillar  is  made,  by 
either  of  these  means,  to  revolve,  the  stand  revolves  with 
it,  not  being  in  connection  with  the  table.  A  girl  stands 
near  the  man  who  works  at  the  table,  and  who  is  called 
the  thrower :  her  office  is  to  cut  pieces  off  a  large  lump 
of  clay,  regulating  the  size  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vessel  to  be  produced.  Each  piece  she  kneads  well  be¬ 
tween  her  hands,  and  then  passes  it  on  the  “  thrower.” 

The  thrower  now  throws  the  lump  of  clay  with  some 
force  down  on  the  revolving  stand,  and  works  it  up  into 
a  conical  form  between  his  hands, — presses  it  down  again, 
— 'and  repeats  these  processes  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
expel  the  least  semblance  of  an  air-bubble,  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  clay.  He  then  brings  the  clay  into  a  circu¬ 
lar  form  by  the  action  of  his  hands, — the  stand,  and  the 
clay  which  is  upon  it,  being  put  into  rapid  rotation, — 
and  proceeds  with  his  fingers  and  thumbs  to  fashion  the 
cup, — giving  the  clay  a  circular  form, — making  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  centre  to  form  the  inside  of  the  cup, — and 
giving  a  rough  under  bending  to  the  exterior,  to  form  the 
general  contour  of  the  vessel.  In  doing  this,  some  of  his 
lingers  are  on  the  inside  and  others  on  the  outside  of 
the  vessel ;  and  he  is  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  tools 
called  ribs  or  profiles,  which  are  variously  shaped,  and 
with  which  he  fashions,  scrapes,  and  smooths  the  various 
parts  of  the  cup  as  it  rotates.  All  this  is  done  with 
amazing  rapidity ;  and  to  facilitate  the  process,  when  a 
number  of  vessels  similar  to  one  another  are  to  be  made, 
pegs  are  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  revolving  stand,  which 
serve  as  a  guage  or  guide,  by  which  the  requisite  size  of 
the  vessels  can  be  more  readily  obtained.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  each  vessel  is  cut  off  the  board  with  a  thin  piece 
of  wire,  and  laid  aside  to  dry.  In  this  state  the  vessel, 
whether  a  tea-cup  or  in  any  other  form,  resembles  a 
common  basin  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  without 
spout  or  handles  :  these  appendages  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  hereafter. 


If  it  were  a  plate,  a  saucer,  a  flat  dish,  or  any  similar 
shallow  vessel,  instead  of  a  cup,  which  is  being  made, 
the  shape  is  not  procured  by  throwing,  but  by  pressing. 
A  model  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  is  prepared,  and 
from  this  a  plaster  of  Paris  mould  is  made,  a  process 
nearly  analogous  to  that  described  in  “  Plaster  Figures  and 
Casts.”  (‘ Penny  Magazine,’ No.  419.)  This  mould  is 
placed  upon  the  revolving  stand, — sprinkled  with  pow¬ 
dered  porcelain  sifted  through  a  fine  cloth, — and  covered 
with  a  flat  cake  of  clay,  of  such  a  size  as  experience  has 
told  the  workman  is  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  clay  he 
then  presses  on  with  his  hand  until  a  tolerably  equable 
and  smooth  layer  covers  the  mould  in  every  part.  This 
produces  the  outer  surface  of  the  plate,  and  the  inner 
surface  is  regulated,  formed,  and  smoothed  by  profiles 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  a  ledge  or  foot  of  any  kind 
is  required,  it  is  placed  on  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  handles  and  spouts, — to  be  described.  The  super¬ 
fluous  parts  of  the  plate  are  cut  away,  and  the  surface 
finished  with  a  horn  tool  and  a  damp  sponge. 

When  the  tea-cup  or  other  vessel,  whether  procured 
by  throwing  or  pressing,  has  lain  by  a  sufficient  time  to 
acquire  that  particular  degree  of  dryness  which  the  work¬ 
men  call  the  “  green”  state,  it  is  taken  to  the  “  turning 
lathe,”  where  its  form  and  surface  are  much  improved. 
The  vessel  is  fitted  to  a  lathe  which  sufficiently  resembles 
that  of  a  common  wood-turner,  to  render  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  unnecessary.  The  workman  then  proceeds  to 
“  turn”  it that  is, — irregularities  are  pared  off, — equa¬ 
bility  of  thickness  is  produced, — circular  rings,  ridges, 
and  depressions  are  produced  round  the  outside,  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  ornament, — and  a  general  smoothness  of  surface  is 
attained.  He  employs  tools  of  different  sizes,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  broad,  and  about  six 
inches  long  ;  they  are  made  of  iron, — the  cutting  end  be¬ 
ing  turned  up  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  ground  to 
an  edge.  Sometimes  the  edge  is  indented  with  scollops, 
or  is  milled  like  the  edge  of  a  shilling  :  this  is  produced 
by  a  peculiar  lateral  motion  of  the  lathe  while  the  turner 
is  working  at  it. 

We  must  reserve  the  handle  of  our  tea-cup  to  the  next 

paper. 


SWORD-DANCING  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

There  is  a  curious  and  ancient  game  or  custom  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  coal-miners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  which,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  those  counties,  and, 
perhaps,  little  known  beyond  them,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  describe.  In  the  places  where  this  Game  is  practised, 
it  is  called  “  sword-dancing,”  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  performers  having  each  an  instrument  resembling  a 
sword  in  appearance,  but  more  elastic,  with  which  they 
contrive  to  exhibit  many  curious  feats  and  figures  whilst 
they  are  dancing. 

With  the  northern  coal-miners,  sword-dancing  is  a 
Christmas  game.  It  is  not  however  practised  by  them 
for  mere  amusement  altogether,  but  partly  with  the  view 
of  making  a  little  money.  For  this  purpose,  these  sword- 
dancers,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  make  excursions 
among  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  in  companies 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  where  they  exhibit 
their  dancing  skill.  Besides  the  dancers,  there  are  always 
two  other  individuals  connected  with  them,  called  respec¬ 
tively  the  Bessy  and  the  Fool ;  the  former  of  whom  is 
dressed  in  petticoats,  and  in  other  respects  disguised  as 
an  old  woman  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  most  grotesque 
costume  that  can  possibly  be  imagined, — composed,  usu¬ 
ally,  of  the  skins  of  animals.  Each  of  those  two  person¬ 
ages  is  provided  with  an  iron  or  tin  box,  with  which, 
accompanied  with  a  number  of  odd  gestures,  they  solicit 
donations  from  the  by-standers,  whilst  their  brethren 
are  dancing.  There  is  also  another  person  attacl  cd  to 
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those  strolling  companies  of  sword-dancers  in  the  capacity 
of  Fiddler.  A  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  dancers  re¬ 
mains  to  he  noticed.  Their  hats,  and  the  sleeves  and 
breasts  of  their  jackets,  are  profusely  decorated  with 
cockades,  made  of  ribbons  of  the  gayest  hues,  which 
give  them  a  picturesque  appearance. 

Formerly,  sword-dancing  was  a  very  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  among  the  coal-miners  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  during  the  festive  season  of  Christmas,  but  it  is 
now  hut  very  partially  practised  by  them ;  and,  like  many 
other  of  their  pastimes,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  more 
rational  pursuits. 


CAUSES  OF  WHIRLWINDS,  MOVING  PILLARS 
OF  SAND,  AND  WATERSPOUTS. 

[From  an  article  “  On  the  Electricity  of  the  Atmosphere,”  in  the  '  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  British  Almanac  ’  for  1839.] 

To  the  principle  of  electricity  we  refer  a  class  of  remarkable 
phenomenanot  usually  ranked  together— whirlwinds,  pillars 
of  sand,  and  waterspouts — the  appearance  of  which  being 
very  well  known  from  frequent  description,  we  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  consider  their  nature.  In  the  explanations  ge¬ 
nerally  given  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  currents  of  air 
blowing  in  different  directions,  the  oblique  meeting  of 
which  causes  an  eddy  or  vortex,  having  a  vacuum  in  its  in¬ 
terior.  Against  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  objected  that,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances  recorded,  the  air  has  been 
either  calm  or  with  a  wind  moderate  and  steady  without 
any  cross  currents.  If  these  meteors  had  a  mechanical 
origin  of  this  kind,  they  ought  to  abound  most  where  variable 
winds  and  storms  prevail,  as  on  sea-coasts,  near  headlands, 
and  among  hills.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  most  rare  in 
such  cases,  rather  affecting  climates  and  seasons  of  hot 
still  atmosphere,  in  desert  plains  or  tropical  seas.  Besides, 
in  order  to  form  a  vortex,  it  is  necessary  that  a  coherent 
body  be  present  to  deflect  the  current  into  the  tangential 
motion  producing  the  whirl.  A  vortex  cannot  be  formed 
in  the  free  atmosphere  whatever  be  the  respective  velocities 
or  angle  of  meeting  of  currents,  and,  according  to  all  ex¬ 
perience,  a  shift  of  wind  is  preceded  by  a  calm,  lasting  until 
one  of  the  currents  has  obtained  predominance.  That 
waterspouts  and  whirlwinds  are  independent  of  motion  in 
the  air  is  made  evident  by  their  having  often  a  rapid  pro¬ 
gression  although  the  air  around  them  be  still,  and  by  their 
having  been  seen  even  to  advance  against  a  wind  then 
blowing ;  and  when  several  waterspouts  have  been  in  sight 
at  once,  some  have  been  stationary,  others  running  about 
without  any  common  direction. 

In  assigning  these  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  electricity, 
there  are  no  conditions  assumed  the  existence  of  which  can 
be  disproved ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cause  is 
adequate  to  the  effect  attributed  to  it.  We  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  them,  according  as  the  electricity  has  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  earth,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  air,  or, 
as  the  electricity  is  emitted  from  a  charged  cloud,  exercising 
a  powerful  induction  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath, 
but  without  exploding.  In  the  former  case,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  land,  the  resulting  action  constitutes  the  whirl¬ 
wind  or  the  pillar  of  sand,  the  different  appearance  of  which 
is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  they  rise. 
Whirlwinds  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  not  free  from  earthquakes  and  dry  hot  seasons  during 
a  limited  time  of  the  year,  such  as  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Compared  with  the  pillars  of  sand  they  are 
more  terrible  in  their  destructive  energies,  but  they  are 
more  casual,  and  are  generally  single.  Pillars  of  sand  are 
confined  to  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Hindostan ;  they  are 
individually  less  dangerous,  but  they  are  not  to  be  despised 
if  it  be  true  that  each  of  them  may  deposit  a  quantity  of 
suffocating  dust,  forming  a  hillock  of  greater  height  than  a 
man,  and  that  countless  numbers  may  be  stalking  across 
the  arid  plain  with  inevitable  speed. 

The  electricity,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  prime  mover 
of  these  extraordinary  spectacles,  may  possibly  have  different 
sources,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  a  less  superficial 
excitation  of  that  in  the  whirlwind.  But  however  the  charge 
may  be  derived,  when  it  has  accumulated  to  such  intensity 
that  the  electrical  inertia  of  the  air  is  unable  to  repress  it, 
it  will  rush  upwards  in  a  stream,  communicating  an  ascend¬ 
ing  motion  to  the  air,  and  bearing  along  with  it  whatever 
light  mobile  particles  may  be  within  its  influence. 


If  there  were  in  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  a  suffi¬ 
cient  mass  to  supply  by  induction  the  requisite  quantity  of 
the  opposite  electricity,  then  the  accumulation  might  have 
been  discharged  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  explosion.  In 
the  absence  of  this  the  electricity,  taking  the  direction  in 
which  it  meets  with  least  resistance,  tends  to  dissipate  itself 
in  a  stream  through  the  air  so  long  as  it  can  force  a  passage. 
The  stream  expands  in  its  progress  by  its  own  elasticity,  so 
that  its  diameter  is  greater  as  it  recedes  from  the  earth, 
often  describing  very  exactly  an  inverted  cone.  While  the 
stream  continues  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  is  induced 
into  the  air  along  its  path,  and  flows  downwards  towards 
the  point  of  emission,  or  apex  of  the  cone,  where  the  primary 
charge  is  most  concentrated.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiment,  that  every  electric  current  contains  within  itself 
a  revolving  action,  the  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the 
opposite  electric  surfaces.  To  this  property  of  an  electric 
we  may  therefore  assign  the  origin  of  the  spiral  motion  of 
the  whirlwind,  conceiving  that  it  results  from  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  or  ascending  motion  of  the  stream,  influenced  by  the 
circular  or  revolving  motion  of  the  two  electricities  round 
each  other.  The  velocity  of  the  spiral  motion  is  too  great 
to  be  followed  by  the  eye,  and  its  mechanical  effects,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  lifting  of  loaded  waggons,  the  levelling  of  stone¬ 
walls,  the  cutting  through  fences,  trees,  and  huts,  as  if  with 
an  edged  tool,  are  ascribable  to  no  other  physical  cause 
than  electro-dynamic. 

Waterspouts  have  the  same  principles  of  action,  but  in 
them  the  accumulation  exists  in  a  low  heavy  cloud,  which 
has  induced  the  opposite  electricity  into  the  earth  beneath, 
without  finding  a  prominent  point  to  facilitate  an  explosion. 
The  charge  is  gradually  neutralised  by  combination  with 
that  rushing  in  a  stream  from  below,  and  carrying  with  it 
dust  from  the  plain,  and  vapour,  or  rather  a  mist  from 
waters.  The  watery  particles  being  again  aggregated  into 
drops,  sometimes  as  large  as  cherries,  descend  in  torrents, 
and  a  circulation  is  thus  established  while  the  accumula¬ 
tion  exists. 

The  spouts  or  tubes,  apparently  let  down  from  the  cloud, 
are  formed  by  the  vapour  or  mist  attracted  by  the  electricity 
which  has  elongated  itself  into  a  protrusion  by  an  effort  to 
discharge  itself. 

Study  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy. — These  hills  (the  Alban) 
abound  in  as  pretty  bits  of  the  picturesque  as  a  painter’s  eye 
need  look  upon.  Indeed,  independently  of  the  works  of  art 
with  which  this  country  overflows,  the  splendid  light,  the 
depth  and  richness  of  tint,  the  clearness  with  which  the 
outline  of  objects  is  traced,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
eye  at  a  glance  can  define  their  relative  distance — all  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  singular  transparency  of  the  atmosphere — 
combine  to  make  Italy  the  true  volume  for  an  artist  to 
study.  Of  a  truth,  nature  executes  her  light  and  shade 
with  exquisite  skill.  Here  is  no  obscurity,  no  faintness,  no 
mist,  no  haziness,  no  mingling,  confounding,  or  blending 
together  of  objects ;  everything  stands  out  decidedly  and 
boldly,  and  in  its  own  individual  character,  distinct  in  out¬ 
line,  in  form,  colour,  and  position.  Then,  if  the  painter 
wishes  to  rise  a  step  in  the  dignity  of  the  subject  he  chooses 
for  his  pencil,  and,  instead  of  the  inanimate  works  of  nature, 
transfer  to  his  canvas  living  specimens  thereof,  here  are 
faces,  of  the  women  especially,  faultless  in  the  estimation 
of  criticism.  I  never  saw  in  any  country  so  many  pretty 
women,  so  many  finely  formed  heads,  intelligent  counte¬ 
nances,  expressive  eyes,  sunny  complexions.  Truly  nature 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  them.  .  .  .  Much  has  been 

said  about  Italian  beauty.  It  is  a  theme  on  which  the  pen  of 
poets,  the  brush  of  painters,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor 
have  rejoiced  to  dwell.  And  verily  it  is  a  subject  capable 
of  furnishing  no  scanty  materials  to  all  the  three.  Yet  the 
style  of  beauty  is  very  different  from  that  on  which  we  are 
i  in  the  habit  of  founding  our  notions  in  England.  Here  is 
no  fair  complexion,  no  ruddy  hue,  no  blended  union  of  the 
rose  and  lily,  which  form  a  great  part  of  the  northern  ideas 
of  beauty.  That  life  and  animation  which,  in  England,  are  in 
general  the  result  of  health,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  nothing  like  beauty,  are  here  produced  by  expressiveness 
of  countenance  and  intelligence  of  the  eye.  What  is  written 
on  the  cheek,  in  the  North — is  inscribed  on  the  eye  in 
Ttaly. — Scraps  from  an  Unpublished  Journal  written  in 
Italy. 
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CASTLE  HOWARD. 


[South  Front  of  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire.] 


The  superb  mansion  of  Castle  Howard  stands  in  a  noble 
park  about  six  miles  west  of  Malton  in  Yorkshire.  The 
exterior  of  the  edifice,  as  a  whole,  is  grand  and  imposing, 
though  not  free  from  the  charge  of  want  of  unity  in  its 
parts.  The  design  for  the  buildings  was  made  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  the  eminent  architect  of  Blenheim ; 
but  one  of  the  wings  was  built  much  more  recently  by 
Sir  James  Robinson,  and  to  him  is  owing  the  alleged 
incongruity.  The  front  is  very  long,  and  the  whole  pile, 
with  its  cupolas,  its  roofs,  and  its  massy  clustered  chim¬ 
neys,  is  stupendous.  The  approach  is  through  an  antient 
gateway  flanked  with  appropriate  towers.  The  site  of  the 
present  mansion  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  castle 
of  Hinderskelf,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire. 
Castle  Howard,  its  successor,  was  erected  by  the  third  earl 
of  Carlisle,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us  in  some  verses, 
amiable  in  sentiment,  hut  not  remarkable  for  spirit  or 
elegance.  The  north  front  consists  of  an  elaborate  centre 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  cupola  rising  oyer  the  top, 
Vol.  VIII. 


and  on  either  side  extensive  wings,  the  east  according  to 
the  original  design,  the  west  from  Sir  James  Robinson’s. 
The  south  or  garden  front  is  also  very  magnificent.  Its 
centre,  consisting  of  a  pediment  and  entablature  supported 
by  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  is  approached  by  a  grand 
flight  of  steps,  and  the  view  from  these  of  the  whole  front 
is  strikingly  noble.  At  the  extremity  of  the  east  wing  is 
the  kitchen  with  square  towers  at  the  angles.  Before  the 
south  front  a  beautiful  turf  terrace,  decorated  with  statues, 
extends  away  from  "the  house  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile, 
where  it  terminates  in  an  Ionic  temple  with  four  porticoes 
and  a  beautiful  interior.  The  cornices  of  the  door-cases 
are  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of  black  and  yellow  mar¬ 
ble  ;  and  in  the  corners  of  the  room  are  pilasters  of  the 
same  beautiful  material.  In  niches  over  the  door  are 
various  antient  busts.  The  floor  is  disposed  in  compart¬ 
ments  of  antique  marble  of  various  colours,  and  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  richly  gilded  dome. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  fulfils  all  that  the  imagination, 
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warmed  by  the  outward  grandeur,  can  expect  or  desire. 
The  lofty  and  richly  decorated  rooms  are  everywhere 
teeming  with  objects  of  curiosity  and  vertu,  and  with  the 
works  and  masterpieces  of  human  skill,  pictures,  statues, 
and  busts.  To  give  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amazing  riches  scattered  about  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  attracting  the  eye  in  every  apartment  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  is  impossible.  The  pictures,  for  instance,  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  allow  us  even  to  mention  their  names,  although 
they  are  almost  inestimable  in  value,  as  they  are  almost 
countless  in  number.  Among  them  are  works  by  almost 
every  great  master  ;  we  may  mention  Titian,  Rubens, 
Guido,  the  brothers  Caracci,  Rembrandt,  Domenichino, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Holbein,  Jansens,  Wouvermans,  Velas¬ 
quez,  Vandyclc,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  &c. 
There  are  three  paintings  in  particular,  which  formed  a 
portion  of  the  celebrated  Orleans  Gallery,  and  which 
found  their  way  to  England  during  the  troubles  of  the 
French  revolution.  One  is  the  ‘  Finding  of  Moses,’  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  characteristic  genius  of  the  Spanish 
painter  Don  Diego  Velasquez  ;  another  is  the  ‘  Entombing 
of  Christ,’  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  a  painting  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  pathos,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  But  the 
most  valuable  of  the  three,  and  not  only  of  the  three, 
but  of  the  whole  collection,  is  the  ‘  Three  Maries,’  by 
Annibal  Caracci.  “  In  this  astonishing  effort  of  art,” 
says  Mr.  Henderwell,  “  all  the  excellencies  of  painting 
are  united.  In  drawing,  in  colouring,  and  in  compo¬ 
sition,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  moderate 
size  of  the  canvas  enables  the  eye  to  take  in  at  once  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  figures  are  so  skilfully  grouped, 
so  prominent  and  so  distinct,  with  a  separate  yet  suitable 
adaptation  of  interest  to  their  several  characters,  as  forci¬ 
bly  to  arrest  the  attention.  The  lifeless  body  of  Christ 
exhibits  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  image  of  death, 
appealing  in  the  most  awful  manner  to  all  the  feelings 
which  Christians  associate  with  that  event.  The  mother 
of  Jesus,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  in  a  fainting 
attitude,  contrasts  in  a  masterly  manner  with  the  dead 
body  of  her  son  extended  at  her  feet.  The  strong 
emotions  of  grief  and  terror  expressed  by  the  elder 
Mary,  at  the  apparent  extinction  of  her  daughter’s 
life,  exhibit  distress  of  a  more  varied  kind  than  that 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  an  agonizing  and  concen¬ 
trated  woe  heightened  to  the  most  extreme  degree  of 
poignancy;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  such  fixed 
despair,  such  sense  of  excruciating  misery,  could  have 
been  depicted  on  the  human  countenance  without  tending 
towards  grimace  or  distortion.”  It  is  aid  that  the 
court  of  Spain  offered  to  cover  it  with  louis-d’ors  as  its 
purchase-money,  which  have  been  estimated  to  amount 
to  about  8000/. ;  but  it  is  added,  that  still  more  has 
been  offered  for  it  in  our  own  country. 

The  hall  of  the  mansion,  measuring  thirty-five  feet 
square  and  sixty  in  height,  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  with 
Corinthian  columns,  the  top  of  which  is  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  floor :  it  is  very  handsome  and  noble.  On  the 
walls  are  representations,  by  Pellegrini,  of  the  history  of 
Phaeton,  with  the  four  seasons,  the  twelve  signs,  &c.  In 
recesses  are  statues  of  Augustus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
other  works  of  ancient  sculpture.  There  are  also  many 
antique  busts  on  pedestals.  In  the  saloon,  a  noble  room, 
are  many  more  statues  and  busts,  with  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures.  The  ceiling  is  embellished  with  a  representation 
of  Aurora.  The  chimney-piece  of  the  dining-room  is 
unusually  superb.  The  cornice  of  white  and  Sienna 
marbles,  with  groups  of  polished  white  in  the  centre,  is 
supported  by  fluted  columns  of  Sienna  marble.  Upon 
it  are  three  fine  bronzes.  This  room  also  contains  two 
beautiful  slabs  of  Sicilian  jasper,  and  a  valuable  urn  or 
vase  of  green  porphyry,  with  many  busts  and  pictures. 
In  the  breakfast-room  are  two  elegant  tables  of  verd 
antique,  with  various  bronzes  and  pictures ;  and  in  a 
dressing-room  are  two  curious  cabinets  of  precious  stones. 


The  antique  gallery,  measuring  160  feet  by  20,  among 
many  other  curiosities,  contains  various  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  slabs,  and  a  small  autique  statue,  found  in  Severus’s 
wall,  gilt  and  inlaid.  The  walls  of  the  drawing-room  are 
richly  decorated  with  tapestry,  from  designs  by  Rubens. 
In  the  same,  apartment  are  two  pedestals  of  green 
porphyry,  on  one  of  which  is  a  sylvan  deity.  The  mu¬ 
seum  contains  a  great  assemblage  of  interesting  objects  : 
among  these  are  thirteen  urns,  wherein  were  formerly 
deposited  the  ashes  of  ancient  heroes,  an  ancient  mask, 
many  busts,  vases,  &c.  In  the  south-west  corner  is  an 
object  to  gladden  the  heart  of  every  antiquarian,  of  every 
scholar,  and  of  every  man  of  taste ; — we  allude  to  a 
small  cylindrical  altar  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  according  to  the  site  ascribed  to  it  by 
Chandler.  A  tablet  on  its  top  bears  the  following 
inscription,  commemorating  a  circumstance  of  additional 
interest  connected  with  it,  relating  to  the  agency  by 
which  it  was  transported  hither. 

“  Pass  not  this  ancient  altar  with  disdain, 

’Twas  once  in  Delphi’s  sacred  temple  reared ; 

From  this  the  Pythian  poured  her  mystic  strain, 

While  Greece  its  fate  in  anxious  silence  heard. 

What  chief,  what  hero  of  the  Achaian  race 
Might  not  to  this  have  bowed  with  holy  awe  ?— 

Have  clung  in  pious  reverence  round  its  base, 

And  from  the  voice  inspired  received  the  law  P 

A  British  chief,  as  famed  in  arms  as  those, 

Has  borne  this  relic  o’er  th’  Italian  waves, 

In  war  still  friend  to  science,  this  bestows, 

And  Nelson  gives  it  to  the  land  he  saves.” 

In  the  centre  of  four  avenues  of  stately  trees  in  the 
park  stands  an  obelisk,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  bear¬ 
ing  on  one  side  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  English  comme¬ 
morative  of  the  valour  and  successes  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  on  the  other,  the  verses  we  have  before 
alluded  to,  recording  that  the  plantations  around,  and  the 
magnificent  edifice  they  enclose,  owe  their  existence  to 
the  third  earl.  The  date  on  the  pillar  is  1712.  The 
park  and  grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  arranged  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  mansion  and  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  eye  is  everywhere  delighted  with  the  intermixture  of 
lake,  lawn,  and  forest.  A  splendid  mausoleum  stands 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  It  is  a  circular 
building  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  lofty  dome,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  colonnade  of  twenty-five  pillars  of  the 
Roman  Doric  order,  the  whole  standing  upon  an  elevated 
basement,  which  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  steps.  The 
inside  is  very  handsome :  the  cornice  from  which  the 
dome  rises  is  supported  by  eight  columns,  each  standing  on 
its  pedestal ;  the  dome  is  entirely  of  masonry,  wrought  in 
elegant  compartments,  and  the  pavement,  corresponding 
in  style,  is  inlaid  with  bronze  ornaments,  intermixed  with 
various  marbles.  The  ornaments  generally  are  very  light 
and  beautiful.  The  basement  contains  sixty-four  cata¬ 
combs  built  under  groined  arches.  Here  repose  the 
remains  of  the  third  earl.  At  the  entrance  of  the  wood, 
which  shelters  the  house  from  the  east,  stands  a  'square 
pedestal  decorated  with  antique  medallions,  ar/d  support¬ 
ing  an  urn  with  various  figures  representing  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia. 


Persian  Superstition. — The  Persians  are  of  opinion  that 
a  lion  will  never  hurt  a  person  of  their  religion,  which  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  Turks.  They  firmly 
believe  that  their  lions  would  devour  a  Turk  ;  hut  that  for 
themselves  they  are  perfectly  safe,  if  they  take  care  to  let 
the  lion  know,  by  some  exclamation,  what  religion  they  are 
of.  This  opinion  shows,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
men  are  not  often  attacked  by  lions  in  Persia.—  Uncle 
Oliver's  Travels  in  Persia ,  vol.  i. 
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RAILWAYS  FOR  IRELAND. 

Few  things  can  be  more  cheering  to  the  eye  and  heart 
of  the  philanthropist  than  to  witness  the  steady  pro¬ 
gress  of  social  improvement  among  the  people,  involving, 
as  it  does,  every  other  good.  Religion,  we  may  hope, 
will  advance  as  the  blessings  the  Deity  has  spread  abroad 
upon  the  world  become  more  accessible  to,  and  therefore 
better  appreciated  by,  his  creatures  generally  ;  literature 
and  the  arts,  having  ceased  to  receive  or  to  expect  indivi¬ 
dual  patronage,  must  now  flourish  in  proportion  to  the 
leisure  and  pecuniary  means  possessed  by  the  many ; 
peace  and  good-will  among  men  must  daily  become  more 
nearly  universal  as  the  boud  of  society  ensures  more  and 
more  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all.  And  precisely 
because  the  spirit  of  improvement  now  abroad  is  thus 
catholic  in  its  scope,  do  we  rejoice  to  see  it  aided  and 
encouraged,  and  to  believe  that  its  very  universality  must 
make  it  permanent. 

Through  England  and  Scotland  the  results  of  this 
beneficial  influence  are  everywhere  visible.  Alas  for 
poor  Ireland !  she  remains  unchanged,  beautiful  but 
wretched  as  ever,  productive  of  everything  but  the  social 
welfare  of  her  inhabitants  !  Important  improvements  have 
doubtless  been  made,  imports  as  well  as  exports  have 
increased,  the  post-office  flourishes,  new  banks  are  esta¬ 
blished  ;  yet  (startling  anomaly  !)  these  circumstances, 
in  the  main,  relate  only  to  the  few  whose  enjoyments 
they  have  enhanced,  not  to  the  many  for  whom  even  the 
commonest  domestic  comforts  remain  to  be  created.  We 
are  not  here  about  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  un¬ 
happy  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  but  to  take  notice  of 
one  magnificent  scheme  for  its  amelioration,  and  which  we 
are  satisfied  must,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  accomplish 
its  object :  we  allude  to  a  system  of  railways  for  that 
country. 

The  advantages  of  railway  transport  are  now  pretty  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  :  its  speed,  cheapness,  and  regularity 
promise  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  society.  By  an  eminent  French 
minister  the  invention  is  considered  as  second  only  to  the 
art  of  printing ;  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the 
magnificent  results  thus  shadowed  forth  should  be 
realised.  We  are  now  speaking  of  railways  in  their 
application  generally  to  populous  countries ;  but  what 
arc  we  to  say  of  them  in  relation  to  Ireland  ?  Why,  that 
their  effects  would  be  more  like  the  art  of  the  enchanter 
in  a  fairy  tale  than  of  the  labours  of  men  working  with 
the  unromantic  implements  of  iron  and  stone  and  clay, 
with  the  pickaxe  or  the  trowel  for  a  wand,  and  possessing 
no  deeper  lore  than  practical  science  has  taught  them. 
In  the  admirable  Report  before  us,*  and  which  is  our 
text-book  on  this  occasion,  these  results  are  shown  in 
a  clear,  striking,  and  most  gratifying  manner.  The 
giant  evil  of  Ireland  is  the  superabundant  amount  of 
population,  with  reference  to  the  means  for  employing 
it.  The  system  of  sub-letting,  and  consequent  divi¬ 
sions  of  land  into  the  smallest  possible  portions  that  will 
enable  its  occupier  and  his  family  barely  to  exist, — and 
which,  being  at  the  same  time  the  only  mode  of  life  offered 
to  the  continually  increasing  millions,  is  eagerly  sought 
and  tenaciously  retained, — must  be  abolished  before  the 
“  green  isle  ”  can  become  permanently  prosperous.  How 
is  this  to  be  done?  Justice  and  humanity  point  to  but 
one  method :  we  must  create  for  the  people  new  and  more 
profitable  occupations.  The  establishing  a  system  of 
railways  will  do  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  once ;  in 
time,  perhaps,  completely.  It  will  withdraw  so  many 
from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  that  the  services  of  those 
left  will  be  more  in  request,  therefore  better  paid,  and 
(invariable  consequence)  the  work  better  done.  Supposing 
the  projected  undertakings  completed,  there  will  be,  as 
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all  our  experience  proves,  such  an  immense  increase  in 
the  general  business  of  the  country,  that  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  many  of  those  thus  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  will  find  it  again  in  the  general  increased  demand 
for  labour,  and  that  the  remainder  will  receive  full  and 
profitable  employment  in  the  endless  series  of  new  works 
a  thriving  commercial  country  will  now  more  than  ever 
demand.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  simply  in  a  com-» 
mercial  view,  the  prospects  are  flattering.  Among  the 
certain  and  immediate  consequences  we  may  enumerate 
the  great  influx  of  visitors,  the  opening  of  favourable 
markets  to  districts  at  present  entirely  isolated,  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  fat  cattle, 
and  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  coal,  lead,  copper, 
and  slate ;  the  incalculable  benefits  the  tradesman, 
the  merchant,  and  the.  manufacturer  must  reap  from 
the  rapidity  of  communication,  both  written  and  per¬ 
sonal  ;  the  flowing  of  capital  into  the  country  as  safe 
and  profitable  opportunities  offer  themselves  for  in¬ 
vestment;  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of  new  manu¬ 
factories  more  and  more  commensurate  in  number  and 
importance  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country. 
Our  own  interests,  also,  are  most  directly  concerned  in 
these  projects,  as  one  illustration  will  prove.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  if  the  people  were  to  consume  as  great  an 
amount  of  the  articles  of  excise,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  as  the  people  of  England,  the  general  revenue 
would  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  six  millions 
yearly ! 

The  arrangements  contemplated  by  the  commissioners 
may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 1st.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  general  system  of  Irish  railways.  2nd.  The  con¬ 
necting  of  London  and  Dublin  by  railway  and  steam  na¬ 
vigation,  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  of  transit  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount.  3rd.  The  bringing  of  some  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  great  stream  of  traffic  between  England  and 
America  through  Ireland  on  its  way.  We  proceed  to 
describe  these  arrangements  somewhat  in  detail.  The 
commissioners  divide  their  system  of  railways  for  Ireland 
into  two  parts — the  south-west,  and  the  north.  The 
south-west,  including  about  278  miles  of  railroad,  passes 
through  all  the  most  important  towns  in  that  direction, — • 
Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick; 
which  places  alone  comprise  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
people,  thus  brought  into  the  most  rapid  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  scarcely  inferior  population  of  Dublin.  The 
country  is  of  the  most  favourable  description,  consisting 
through  nearly  the  whole  line  of  a  limestone  formation. 
The  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  three-quarters,  and  the  lowest  dividend  at  3| 
per  cent.  The  railways  in  the  north  connect  Dublin 
with  Belfast  in  one  direction,  and  with  Enniskillen  in 
another  (this  last  is  proposed  to  be  continued  to  London¬ 
derry  at  some  future  period),  the  lines  being  in  common 
from  Dublin  t'o  Navan.  The  whole  extent  is  about  190 
miles,  and  the  estimated  cost  two  millions  and  a  quarter. 
The  dividend  on  the  best  portion,  that  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast,  is  estimated  at  nearly  4A  per  cent. ;  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  smallest  dividend  may  be  taken  alike  for 
both  the  northern  and  south-western  parts,  at  3  J  per  cent. 
For  a  portion  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  line,  viz.  from 
Armagh  to  Belfast,  an  Act  has  been  already  obtained  by 
a  private  company.  Other  lines  are  contemplated,  and 
Acts  for  two  in  addition  to  the  one  just  mentioned  have 
been  granted  :  these  are  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  and 
from  Dublin  to  Drogheda.  The  first  was  intended  to 
become  the  main  trunk  for  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country ;  but  we  think,  with  the  commissioners,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  good  a  line  for  that  purpose  as  their  own. 
Still  they  do  not  advise  the  total  abandonment  of  it,  but 
merely  that  the  expense  of  a  double  approach  to  the 
capital  should  be  avoided,  by  its  emerging  from  theirs  at 
some  few  miles  distance  from  Dublin.  The  coast  railway. 
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north  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  will  in  all  probability  be 
continued  at  no  distant  period  to  Dundalk  and  Newry. 
The  commissioners  offer  no  material  opinion  upon  this 
line,  as  not  being  connected  with  the  internal  system. 
The  most  important  of  the  other  railways  contemplated, 
hut  for  which  no  acts  have  been  obtained,  is  one  intended 
to  cross  the  country  through  Mullingar  to  Galway,  with 
an  additional  line  from  Mullingar  to  Sligo ;  including 
no  less  than  213  miles,  but  which,  running  as  it  does 
entirely  through  the  limestone  country,  might  be  accom¬ 
plished,  if  but  one  line  of  rails  were  made,  at  8000/.  per 
mile,  or  at  a  total  cost  of  one  million  and  three-quarters. 
This  scheme  does  not  obtain  the  support  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  principally  because  they  conceive  its  success  could 
only  rest  upon  the  pecuniary  destruction  of  the  Royal 
Canal  and  the  Grand  Canal,  which  were  made  at  an 
outlay  of  above  three  millions  and  a  quarter.  Another 
line  is  proposed,  from  the  southern  trunk  to  some  point 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island,  which  it  is  then 
presumed  would  be  the  most  favourable  point  for  passen¬ 
gers  from  England  as  well  as  Ireland  to  embark  for 
America.  A  line  branching  from  the  private  company’s 
Dublin  and  Kilkenny  railway  to  Wexford  on  the  south 
coast  is  also  projected.  From  Armagh,  on  the  Dublin 
and  Belfast  line,  to  Port  Rush,  near  which  is  the  Giant’s 
Causeway,  the  traffic  has  been  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  railway.  Lastly,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  the  Dublin  and  Kingston  railway,  the  only  one 
yet  in  operation  in  Ireland,  is  intended  to  be  continued 
along  the  coast  to  Bray,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  Wick¬ 
low  and  Wexford.  We  have  thus,  therefore,  nearly  470 
miles  of  railway  recommended  by  the  commissioners  for 
immediate  adoption,  the  estimated  expense  of  which  will 
be  five  millions,  and  calculated  to  return  a  dividend  of 
not  less  than  3i  per  cent.  We  have  also  above  100  miles 
of  additional  railway,  which  will  in  all  probability  be 
executed,  the  sanction  of  parliament  having  been  obtained, 
at  a  cost  of  1,150,000/.  Taking  no  account  of  the  merely 
projected  lines,  which  it  certainly  would  be  premature  to 
do,  we  may  expect  to  see  in  Ireland,  before  many  years, 
nearly  600  miles  of  railway. 

The  other  objects  of  the  commissioners  may  be  shortly 
dismissed.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  on  the  subject 
of  communication  between  London  and  Dublin  shows 
that  the  whole  distance  might  be  accomplished  by  a  rail¬ 
way  to  Holyhead  or  to  Porth  Dynllaen  in  North  Wales, 
and  thence  by  steam  navigation,  in  eighteen  hours  !  All 
passengers,  goods,  and  letters  for  the  interior  would  then 
reach  Dublin  in  sufficient  time  for  the  evening  mails 
starting  for  the  interior  of  Ireland,  and  thus  save  an  en¬ 
tire  day.  We  have  mentioned  that  one  of  the  railways 
contemplated  is  to  branch  from  the  south-west  trunk  to 
some  port  on  the  south-west  coast,  with  the  view  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  port  the  most  convenient  place  of  embarkation 
for  passengers  from  England  to  America.  But  the  com¬ 
missioners  recommend  Cork  for  this  purpose,  although 
less  favourably  situated,  on  account  of  its  own  importance, 
and  the  very  material  advantage  of  its  being  connected 
with  Dublin  in  their  general  system  of  railways.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  between  those  places,  they  recommend  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  produce  the  highest 
possible  speed.  They  then  observe,  “  Let  us  suppose 
the  line  of  railway  we  recommend  from  Dublin  to  Cork 
to  be  executed,  and  the  most  rapid  possible  communica¬ 
tion  opened  between  London  and  Dublin;  persons  or 
packages  might  then  reach  Cork  from  London  in  about 
29  hours  (allowing  20  miles  per  hour  for  railway  travel¬ 
ling),  while  a  steam-vessel  would  be  probably  three  days 
in  completing  the  same  distance  ;  and  if  another  day  be 
added  in  the  latter  case,  for  insuring  a  fixed  time  for 
final  departure  from  Cork,  the  very  saving  in  time,  amount- 
ing  to  two  or  three  days,  would  at  once  secure  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  mails  to  be  established  by  that  route,  and 
would  occasion  it  to  be  greatly  resorted  to  by  passengers, 


as  well  on  account  of  the  additional  available  time  which 
they  would  gain,  as  of  the  increased  comfort  and  conve¬ 
nience  which  most  persons  would  consider  to  attend  that 
mode  of  conveyance.  The  only  drawback  (which  would, 
no  doubt,  influence  a  portion)  would  be  a  small  increase 
in  the  expense.” 

And  how,  or  by  whom,  are  these  great  works  to  be 
undertaken  ?  The  commissioners  recommend  an  advance 
by  government  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  amount  re¬ 
quired,  “  by  way  of  loan,  at  the  low’est  rate  of  interest, 
and  on  the  easiest  terms  of  repayment,  to  be  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  works.”  The  principal  individuals, 
towns,  and  counties  interested,  would,  in  all  probability, 
furnish  the  remainder.  They  also  advise  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  commence  the  undertaking,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  counties  interested.  The  observations  in  the 
Report  on  the  necessity  of  state  interference  to  protect  the 
public  from  these  giant  monopolies  are  just  and  well 
timed  as  regards  Ireland.  In  England  this  point  has 
been  grossly  neglected.  Whilst  the  necessary  rights  have 
been  given  by  the  people,  through  their  representatives, 
for  the  establishment  of  railways,  none  of  equivalent 
value,  and  equal  necessity,  have  been  secured  in 
return.  Justly  the  commissioners  observe,  “  So  great 
are  the  powers,  so  vast  the  capabilities  of  a  railroad, 
that  it  must,  whenever  established,  at  once  supersede 
the  common  road.;  and  not  only  will  all  the  public 
conveyances,  now  in  use,  disappear,  but  even  the  means 
of  posting  will,  in  all  probability,  rapidly  decline,  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  cease  to  be  found  along  its  lines ! 
.  .  .  It  therefore  deeply  concerns  the  public,  whose 

welfare  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  that  tends  to 
improve  the  internal  resources,  or  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  superiority  of  these  countries, 
that  such  works  should  be  promoted ;  and,  consequently, 
every  encouragement,  consistent  with  the  regard  due  to 
other  interests,  should  be  given  to  capitalists  who  may 
be  willing  to  undertake  them.  Their  propositions  should 
be  submitted  to  a  competent  and  duly  constituted 
tribunal  ;  and  if  approved,  should  be  adopted  as 
national  enterprises.  As  such,  they  should  be  protected 
from  all  unnecessary  expense — from  extravagant  demands 
for  compensation — from  vexatious  opposition,  and  from 
the  ruinous  competition  of  other  companies.  To  that  ex¬ 
tent  they  have  a  strong  claim  on  the  protection  of  the 
state.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  interest  would 
require  that  they  should  be  bound  by  such  conditions, 
and  held  subject  to  such  well-considered  regulations  and 
effective  control,  as  shall  secure  to  the  country  at  large 
the  full  benefit  and  accommodation  of  this  admirable 
system.” 

In  conclusion  we  solicit  attention  to  the  following  facts 
drawn  from  the  Report.  The  population  of  Ireland  now 
exceeds  eight  millions  and  a  half.  Of  this,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  course  must  consist  of  able-bodied  labourers. 
And  what  may  it  be  supposed  are  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  these  men?  In  the  best  districts  Is.  per  day, 
in  others  8d.,  in  the  worst  6 d.  The  food  also  descends 
from  meal  and  potatoes  and  milk,  to  potatoes  and  milk, 
and  at  last  to  potatoes  only  !  Let  us  not  forget,  when  we 
hear  of  the  turbulence  of  Ireland,  the  widely  spread,  all- 
absorbing  misery  of  which  it  is  the  natural  result !  Or 
whilst,  as  members  of  society,  we  wish  to  see  its  laws  up¬ 
held  and  vindicated  in  the  punishment  of  the  criminal, 
let  us  not  relax  one  moment  in  our  endeavours  to  remove 
the  manifold  incitements  to  crime.  Progress,  order,  and 
happiness  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  physical 
well-being  of  society. 


Home. — He  who  does  not  make  his  family  comfortable 
will  himself  never  be  happy  at  home;  and  he  who  is  not 
happy  at  home  will  never  be  happy  anywhere. 
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[The  French  Knight  and  the  Author  of  the  Metrical  History  of  Richard  II. — From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.] 


Having  given  a  slight  notice  of  the  early  state  of  the  art 
of  illuminating  MSS.  in  Italy,  we  shall  now  briefly  allude 
to  a  few  celebrated  miniature-painters  who  succeeded 
those  already  enumerated ;  and  then  return  to  the  western 
part  of  Europe,  from  which  we  have  been  some  time 
absent. 

One  of  the  earliest  names  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  D.  Silvestro,  who  ornamented  missals  with  draw¬ 
ings,  which  still  exist  and  have  been  described  as  very 
beautiful :  little,  however,  is  known  of  his  history. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  Don 
Bartolommeo  della  Gatta,  who  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Angeli  at  Florence,  flourished  as  a 
miniature  painter,  in  which  art  he  greatly  excelled,  but 
he  also  painted  larger  pictures,  one  of  which,  a  St. 
Jerome,  is  still  preserved  at  Arezzo.  Two  other  artists 
gained  much  from  his  instructions,  these  were  Giro¬ 
lamo,  and  Vante,  the  last  of  whom  ornamented  several 
MSS.  for  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary.  In  the  library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  a  MS.  adorned  by  Vante  still 
exists,  and  is  described  by  Lanzi  as  a  beautiful  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  a  work  of  Marziano  Capella,  the  illumi¬ 
nations  to  which  are  of  great  excellence.  “  The  assembly 
of  the  gods,  the  emblems  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
grotesque  ornaments  here  and  there  set  off  with  little 
portraits,  discover,”  says  Lanzi,  “  in  Vante  a  genius  that 
admirably  seconded  the  ideas  of  the  author.  The  design 
resembles  the  best  works  of  Botticelli ;  the  colouring 
is  gay,  lively,  and  brilliant ;  the  excellence  of  the  work 
ought  to  confer  on  the  artist  greater  celebrity  than  he 
enjoys.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  principal 
miniature  painters  were  Francesco  Squarcione  of  Padua 
(born  1394,  died  1474),  whose  drawings  are  similar  to 
the  productions  of  his  scholar  A.  de  Mantegna ;  and 
Giovanni  Bellini  (born  1426,  died  1516)  ;  both  of  whom 
were  much  employed  in  the  decoration  of  books  for  the 
Papal  library. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  were  the  principal 
or  most  celebrated  illuminists,  merely  because  we  have 
their  names ;  there  were  others  of  equal  and  indeed  su¬ 
perior  talents,  of  whom,  their  beautiful  productions  alone 
remain  to  attest  their  existence.  Other  artists  of  inferior 


note  are  mentioned  by  writers  on  Italian  art,  and  many 
more  remain  “  unnoticed  and  unknown.”  We  have  seen 
some  illuminations  to  Choral  hooks,  executed  during  the. 
pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  and  his  successors  Pius  IV.  and 
V.  by  an  artist  (whose  name  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  mentioned  by  writers  on  art),  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  name  was  not  only  affixed 
to  his  productions,  but  he  has  added  the  year  in  which 
each  performance  was  completed,  and  the  name  of  the 
reigning  pontiff.  This  miniaturist  thus  styles  himself  in 
these  drawings, — Apollonius  de  Bonfratellis  de  Capra- 
nica,  Capellce  et  Sacristice  Apostolicce  Miniator.  He 
appears  to  have  copied  M.  Angelo,  but  his  figures  are 
somewhat  defective  in  drawing,  although  the  expression 
and  effect  is  generally  good. 

But  the  most  celebrated  name  in  the  annals  of  minia¬ 
ture  painting  is  that  of  Julio  Clovio,  a  monk  who,  having 
exhibited  considerable  talent  in  drawing  small  subjects, 
was  instructed  in  the  art  by  Girolami  da  Libri  of  Verona, 
an  illuminator  of  MSS.  (to  his  excellence  in  which  art 
is  owing  his  surname),  and  in  a  short  time  attained  the 
very  first  rank  in  his  profession.  His  figures,  of  the 
most  exquisite  design  and  execution,  are  generally  ex¬ 
tremely  diminutive,  though  he  preserves  the  expression 
of  the  features,  &c.,  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Michael 
Angelo  was  his  favourite  model,  but  with  the  correctness 
and  grandeur  of  this  master  he  combined  much  of  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  Raffaelle,  and  although  his  drawings 
are  not  richly  coloured,  there  is  a  fine  effect  of  chiaro 
’scuro  in  his  smallest  as  well  as  in  his  larger  productions. 
He  seldom  employed  gold,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  only 
a  slight  wash.  Fie  died  in  1578,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty. 

English  miniature  productions  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  which  we  now  return,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  as  at 
this  time  the  art  was  pursued  with  such  success  in  France, 
with  which  this  country  was  in  almost  constant  commu¬ 
nication,  that  the  inferior  productions  of  England  obtained 
no  patronage  from  the  few  persons  who  desired  to  enrich 
their  libraries  with  such  elegant  ornaments.  There  is 
however  in  the  Harleian  Collection  (No.  2278)  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  art  of  illumination  of  this  time,  of  more  thau 
usual  excellence. 
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This  is  a  manuscript  composed  and  written  by  order 
of  William  Curteys,  abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  on  the 
occasion  of  Henry  the  Sixth’s  visit  to  that  monastery  in 
1433.  It  contains  the  legends  of  St.  Edmund  and  St. 
Fremund,  translated  by  John  Lydgate  from  the  Latin 
into  English  verse,  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines  each,  and  is 
the  identical  copy  presented  to  the  king  by  the  abbot. 

££  In  this  mater  there  is  no  more  to  seyn, 

Sauf  to  the  kyng  for  to  do  plesaunce  ; 

Th’  Abbot  William,  his  humble  chapelyne, 

Gafe  me  in  charge  to  do  myn  attendaunce, 

The  noble  story  to  translate  in  substaunce, 

Out  of  the  Latyn,  after  my  kunnyng, 

He  in  ful  purpos  to  geve  it  to  the  king.” 

The  above  wood-cut,  from  one  of  the  drawings  in  the 
book,  represents  the  presentation  of  the  volume  to  the 
king. 

The  manuscript  is  a  quarto  of  119  leaves  of  vellum, 
with  120  miniatures,  executed  in  a  delicate  manner,  with 
most  lively  colours,  and  profusely  adorned  with  gold.  They 
furnish  an  extensive  variety  of  costumes  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which  Strutt  and  other  writers 
on  costume  and  manners  have  been  much  indebted. 

As  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  examples 
of  the  state  of  art  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century  we 
may  cite  the  celebrated  book  of  prayers  and  devotional 
offices  known  as  the  ‘  Bedford  Missal,’  from  having  been 
executed  for  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YI .  This  rich  manuscript  measures 
eleven  inches  in  height  by  seven  and  a  half  in  width,  and 
contains  fifty-nine  highly  finished  and  richly  decorated 
drawings  nearly  the  size  of  the  page,  besides  a  thousand 
or  more  miniatures  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter,  with  borders  of  foliage,  &c.  The  subject  of  each 
miniature  is  detailed  at  the  bottom  of  every  page,  by 
golden  or  richly  coloured  letters.  It  was  described  at 
some  length  by  Gough  in  the  last  century ;  and  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  his  work,  in  which 
three  most  beautiful  fac-simile  drawings  on  vellum,  from 
the  original  illuminations,  are  introduced.  The  wood-cut 
in  page  108,  besides  conveying  some  idea  of  the  style 
of  drawing  in  this  Missal,  will  be  interesting  as  giving  a 
portrait  of  its  original  possessor,  of  whom  no  other  is 
known.  It  represents  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  rich 
robe  of  crimson  embroidered  with  gold,  kneeling  to  St. 
George,  who  is  clad  in  complete  armour,  over  which  he 
wears  the  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Behind  the 
saint  stands  his  armour-bearer,  holding  a  pennon  and  a 
shield,  on  both  of  which  the  cross  of  St.  George  is  de¬ 
picted.  A  chair  stands  behind  the  duke,  and  before  him 
is  a  desk  covered  with  a  rich  cloth,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  motto,  “  A  vous  entier  ”  (probably  a  piece  of  gallantry 


intended  to  apply  to  his  duchess,  who,  in  another  illumi¬ 
nation,  is  represented  kneeling  to  St.  Anne,  with  the 
cover  of  her  desk  embroidered  with  the  loving  words, 
“  J’en  suis  c.ontente”).  Behind  the  figure  a  rich  screen 
is  placed,  on  parts  of  which  are  the  same  motto,  and  the 
uprooted  trunks  of  trees. 

This  drawing  is  surrounded  by  a  border  (not  shown  in 
the  cut,  on  account  of  its  size),  composed  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  in  gold,  among  which  are  five  small  circular 
drawings,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  as  many  saints ; 
and  at  the  bottom  are  the  arms  and  supporters  of  the 
duke. 

The  manuscript  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  to  Henry  VI.  at  the  period  of  his  coronation  in 
France,  as  attested  by  John  Somerset,  the  king’s  phy¬ 
sician,  whose  autograph  appears  in  the  volume.  It  after¬ 
wards  became  the  property  of  Edward  Harley,  earl  of 
Oxford,  who  bought  it  of  Lady  Worsley,  great  grand¬ 
daughter  to  W.  Seymour,  second  duke  of  Somerset. 
From  Lord  Oxford  it  descended  to  his  daughter  the 
duchess  of  Portland,  at  whose  sale  in  1786  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Edwards  for  213/.  3  s.  At  the  sale  of 
that  gentleman’s  library  in  1815  it  became  the  property 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  sum  of  687/.  15,?., 
from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Milner.  On 
the  21st  of  June,  1833,  it  was  for  the  third  time  sub¬ 
mitted  to  public  auction,  and  was  then  bought  for  the 
sum  of  1100/.  by  Sir  John  Tobin,  the  present  possessor; 
not,  however,  without  a  considerable  struggle,  Sir  J. 
Soane  competing  with  ardour  up  to  the  last  bidding  for 
the  possession  of  the  prize.  Mr.  Esdaile  contended  for 
it  at  the  sum  of  900/.,  and  several  other  gentlemen  freely 
offered  nearly  the  same  amount. 

We  have  only  space  to  allude  to  one  other  MS.  (which 
indeed,  in  chronological  accuracy,  should  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  before),  of  the  very  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  remarkably  interesting  performance  in  every 
respect.  We  allude  to  a  “  Metrical  Flistory  of  the 
Transactions  of  Richard  II.”  from  the  period  of  his  last 
expedition  into  Ireland  to  his  death  in  1399,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  author  was  a  French 
gentleman  of  distinction,  who,  in  the  company  of  a  knight 
of  the  same  country,  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  joining 
the  suite  of  the  English  monarch,  accompanied  him  to  Ire¬ 
land  ;  the  whole  circumstances  of  which  journey  he  has 
detailed  in  the  volume  in  question.  In  the  “  Archaeo- 
logia  ”  (vol.  xx.)  is  a  translation  of  the  history,  and  a 
very  learned  and  instructive  commentary,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Webb.  The  title  is  thus  translated  :  “  The  History 
of  Richard,  King  of  England  ;  treating  particularly  of  the 
Rebellion ofhissubjectsandthetakingofhis person.  Com¬ 
posed  by  a  French  gentleman  of  distinction  (de  marque), 
who  was  in  the  suite  of  the  said  king,  with  permission 
of  the  king  of  France;  1399.” 

The  MS.  is  illustrated  by  several  interesting  miniatures, 
of  a  style  somewhat  resembling  the  English  “  Life  of  St. 
Edmund  ”  before  noticed,  but  executed  with  more  care  and 
on  a  larger  scale.  From  the  first  illumination,  representing 
the  author  accepting  the  proposition  of  the  knight  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  England,  the  cut  in  p.  117  has  been  accu¬ 
rately  copied.  It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the 
work  the  author  never  mentions  either  his  own  name  or 
that  of  his  fellow-traveller,  who,  however,  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  Strutt  to  be  the  Janico  d’Artois  mentioned  by 
Holinshed  and  other  historians  as  being  in  the  suite  of 
Richard.  From  the  accurate  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  this  manuscript  is  written,  it  has  been  consulted 
by  the  best  historians ;  and  the  illuminations  have 
been  found  of  essential  service  not  only  in  illustrating 
the  remarkable  costume  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  but 
as  furnishing  portraits  of  several  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters  of  that  interesting  period  of  English 
history. 

■  To  be  continued.] 
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DEER  STALKING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

[Concluded  from  No.  447.] 

Tiie  forest  of  Atlioll,  the  scene  of  the  operations  so  gra¬ 
phically  described  by  Mr.  Scrope,  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  deer  forests,  and  consists  of  a  tract  of  wild 
but  romantic  country,  extending  nearly  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  parts  eighteen  in  breadth.  It  con¬ 
tains  135,451  acres;  of  which  51,708  are  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  (with  a  slight  exception,  as  to  Glen  Tilt,  where 
sheep  are  occasionally  pastured)  for  deer-stalking.  The 
highest  mountains  in  the  hunting  district  are  Ben-y-Gloe 
and  Ben  Dainr.  Of  the  immense  size  of  the  former 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of  its  di¬ 
mensions.  The  highest  point,  Cairn-na-Gour  (or  the 
goats’  hill)  is  3725  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  base  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
Scotch  miles.  It  contains  twenty-four  corries,  so  wide 
apart,  that  a  gun  fired  in  one  cannot  be  heard  in  the  next. 
In  fact,  it  overlooks  a  vast  territory  of  mountains  little 
inferior  to  itself,  of  glens,  rivers,  and  lakes.  Ben  Dairg, 
or  the  red  mountain,  so  called  from  the  red  blocks  of  granite 
that  form  its  summit,  is  3550  feet  in  height.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  glens  overlooked  by  these  giant  mountains  are  Glen 
Tilt,  Glen  Cronie,  Glen  Mark,  Glen  Dirie,  and  Glen 
Bruar,  all  bearing  the  names  of  the  rivers  that  run 
through  them.  The  lakes  are  Loch  Tilt,  Loch  Mark, 
Loch  Garry,  Loch  Hone,  Loch  Dhu,  Loch  Maligon,  and 
Loch  Loch.  In  this  forest  the  third  earl  of  Atholl  re¬ 
ceived  and  entertained  in  a  most  splendid  style  King 
James  V.,  and  with  him  his  mother  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  an  ambassador  from  the  pope.  Mr.  Scrope 
quotes  the  account  of  this  visit  from  Pitscottie.  The  earl 
built,  “  in  the  midst  of  a  fair  meadow,  a  fair  palace  of 
green  timber,”  bound  with  birch  trees,  the  green  leaves 
showing  thickly  within  and  without,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  turfs,  rushes,  and  flowers.  The  front  had  its  but¬ 
tresses,  portcullis,  drawbridge  and  moat.  The  interior 
was  hung  with  fine  tapestry,  arras  of  silk,  and  lighted  with 
a  great  number  of  “  fine  glass  windows  and  furnished, 
in  short,  with  all  necessaries  “  pertaining  to  a  prince,  as 
it  had  been  in  his  own  palace-royal  at  home.”  Provisions 
of  all  kinds,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  were  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  king  hunted  for  three  days,  during 
which  period  the  earl’s  expense  amounted  to  a  thousand 
pounds  each  day.  As  a  fit  close  to  so  magnificent  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  as  soon  as  the  king  had  left,  the  whole 
“  palace,”  with  its  furniture  and  adornments,  was  burned 
down.  With  the  “  pride  that  apes  humility,”  the  king- 
observed,  in  answer  to'  the  wondering  observations  of  the 
ambassador,  “  It  is  the  use  of  our  Highlandmen,  though 
they  be  never  so  well  lodged,  to  burn  their  lodgings  when 
they  depart !”  Mr.  Scrope  estimates  the  number  of  the 
deer  in  this  forest  at  between  five  and  six  thousand.  The 
other  principal  Scottish  deer  forests  are  in  Sutherland, 
Ross-shirc,  Aberdeenshire,  Inverness-shire,  and  Banff,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  The  character  of  the 
scenery  is,  generally  speaking,  much  the  same  in  them 
all;  exhibiting  lofty  mountains  and  deep  glens,  rocky 
passes,  and  sounding  waterfalls,  lakes,  heaths,  and  bogs  : 
in  short,  Nature  herself  seems  to  reign  over  them,  su¬ 
preme,  in  •  naked  and  savage  grandeur.  Through  all 
these  extensive  districts,  every  rock  and  cavern  has  its 
peculiar  memories,  legends,  and  superstitions.  The  bogle 
and  warlock,  banished  from  the  incredulous  imagination 
of  the  inhabitant  of  less  desolate  and  awe-inspiring  re¬ 
gions,  still  linger  about  the  Highland  forests,  crossing  the 
path  of  the  benighted  forester,  and  making  his  bold  heart 
throb  with  unearthly  fear.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Mr.  Scrope’s  book  is  his  collection  of  many  of 
these  legends,  so  illustrative  of  the  country  described. 

The  character  and  habits  of  this  graceful  and  beautiful 
animal,  the  deer,  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Of  its 
graceful  motion,  its  stately  carriage,  and  its  picturesque 
appearance,  we  need  not  speak,  as  there  are  few  who  have 


not  had  opportunities  of  seeing  those  qualities,  though 
certainly  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  the  deer  of  our  own 
English  parks.  But  its  courage,  its  self-possession  in 
danger,  and  its  skill  in  so  frequently  out-manceuvring 
the  enemy  from  whom  danger  is  apprehended,  are  traits 
less  known,  because  only  developed  when  the  animal 
breathes  freely  the  air  of  its  native  mountains.  We  have 
before  alluded  to  the  deer’s  sagacity  in  running  up  the 
wind  when  pursued  by  the  deer-stalker ;  a  still  more  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Scrope,  “  that 
in  Devonshire,  when  hunted  by  dogs  who  are  guided  by 
the  scent,  they  reverse  their  usual  custom,  and  run  down 
the  wind !  Something  more  than  unreasoning  instinct 
must  be  present  here.  Like  many  other  animals,  deer 
foresee  changes  of  weather ;  “  sometimes,”  says  Mr.  Scrope, 
“  even  two  clays  before  the  change  takes  place.”  At  the 
approach  of  a  storm  they  descend  from  the  exposed  hill 
tops  into  the  shelter  of  the  valleys  :  when  a  thaw  is  about 
to  begin,  they  leave  the  lower  grounds  for  the  mountains. 
They  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  will  cross  from  one 
island  to  another  in  search  of  food,  or  of  the  hinds,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  on  such  occasions  the  rear  animal  puts 
his  head  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  one  preceding,  he 
does  the  same  to  the  one  preceding  him,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  corps. 

When  the  rutting  season  comes,  the  harts  are  heard 
loudly  roaring  defiance  to  each  other  throughout  the 
forests.  Each  endeavours  to  collect  a  number  of  hinds  as 
his  own,  and  should  he  be  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
an  intruder,  a  terrible  battle  begins,  and  continues  till 
one,  feeling  himself  beaten,  retreats  :  but  still  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  retreat  with  dignity,  begins  cowering 
round  the  hinds,  followed  by  his  conqueror,  until  a  touch 
of  the  latter’s  horn  sends  him  at  once  scampering  off,  or 
he  bounds  aside  and  recommences  the  fight.  Harts  have 
been  known  to  kill  each  other  in  these  encounters.  A 
pair  -were  found  in  one  of  the  duke  of  Gordon’s  deer 
forests  with  their  horns  inextricably  locked,  one  dead  and 
the  survivor  captive,  soon  to  share  the  fate  of  his  victim. 
The  horns  thus  involved  are  still  preserved.  This  pe¬ 
riod  of  excitement  lasts  only  a  few  days,  during  which 
the  hart  is  a  dangerous  enemy,  even  to  man,  if  approached 
too  nigh.  The  alarming  attack  made  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maule  will  be  doubtless  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
While  they  were  crossing  a  park  in  their  carriage,  a 
stag  rushed  so  furiously  on  the  horses,  that  one  of  them 
died  shortly  after,  and  their  own  lives  were  put  in  con¬ 
siderable  jeopardy.  About  this  time  the  coat  of  the  hart 
becomes  of  a  lighter  cast,  his  neck  swells,  and  his  hody 
is  drawn  up  like  a  greyhound’s.  The  repeated  conflicts 
and  continual  anxieties  of  the  rutting  season  leave  him 
very  weak.  His  flesh  is  now  rank  and  unfit  for  food. 
The  hind  drops  but  one  fawn  at  a  time,  generally  in  the 
high  heather,  where  she  makes  it  lie  down  by  pressing  it 
with  her  nose.  She  then  leaves  it  until  night,  but  does 
not  go  so  far  from  it  as  to  endanger  its  safety.  Keeping 
to  windward,  she  is  soon  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
wild  cat  or  any  noxious  vermin.  It  is  said  that  if  you 
take  up  a  young  fawn  that  has  never  followed  its  mother, 
rub  its  back  and  put  your  fingers  in  its  mouth,  that  it 
will  follow  you.  The  females  are  easily  domesticated ; 
not  so  the  males. 

Harts  shed  their  horns  annually,  a  truly  wonderful 
circumstance  if  we  consider  that  the  horn  is  an  actual 
continuation  of  the  bone  of  the  table  of  the  skull,  as  the 
velvet  or  skin  is  of  the  integuments  of  the  head !  Nor  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  firm  mass  of  bone  is  secreted 
less  worthy  of  our  admiration.  After  the  old  horns  are 
shed,  the  new  appear  in  ten  days,  and  attain  their  full 
growth  (immense  as  that  often  is)  in  three  months.  The 
age  of  the  hart  may  be  told  from  an  examination  of  its 
horns  until  it  has  passed  its  sixth  year.  A  magnificent 
pair  of  horns  is  said  to  be  still  preserved,  containing  each 
thirty-three  antlers  that  belonged  to  a  stag  killed  by  the 
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first  king  of  Prussia.  As  the  process  of  shedding  seldom 
comes  under  observation,  even  of  the  foresters,  we  quote 
from  Mr.  Scrope  the.  following  notice  of  one  such  in¬ 
stance.  Whilst  the  hart  was  “  browsing,  one  of  his  ant¬ 
lers  was  seen  to  incline  leisurely  to  one  side,  and  imme¬ 
diately  to  fall  to  the  ground  :  the  stag  tossed  up  his  head 
as  if  in  surprise,  and  began  to  shake  it  pretty  violently, 
when  the  remaining  antler  was  discarded  also,  and  fell 
some  distance  from  him.  Relieved  from  this  weight,  he 
expressed  his  sense  of  buoyancy  by  bounding  high  from 
the  ground,  as  if  in  sport,  and  then  tossing  his  bare  head, 
dashed  away  in  a  confused  and  rapid  manner.”  “  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,”  Mr.  Scrope  observes,  “that  few  of  the 
horns  thus  cast  are  found.”  The  hinds  have  been  seen  to 
eat  them,  but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  all  the  horns 
shed  every  year  can  be  thus  disposed  of.  The  velvet  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  is  a  thick  leaden-coloured  skin,  covering 
the  new  horns  :  when  this  begin  to  peel  off,  the  hart  is 
in  good  condition  for  the  table  and  for  the  hunt.  Such 
deer  as  have  three  points  at  the  upper  extremity  of  their 
horns  are  called  royal,  and  were,  we  presume,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  chosen  in  former  days  for  the  king’s  sport.  It 
was  not  uncommon  in  cases  where  the  hart  had,  in  sports¬ 
man’s  phrase,  shown  unusually  good  sport,  and  at  last 
escaped,  for  the  king  to  proclaim  him  ;  after  which  no 
one  was  to  injure  or  molest  him  under  severe  penalties. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  connexion  observable  between 
the  general  health  of  the  hart  and  the  horns.  A  wound  on 
the  side  of  the  body  will  materially  affect  the  correspond¬ 
ing  horn,  and  any  disturbance  of  the  system,  as  from  a 
voyage,  will  interfere  with  the  horns  for  the  time. 

In  size,  the  deer  has  greatly  degenerated.  In  For¬ 
farshire,  and  many  other  districts,  large  antlers,  and  not 
unfrequently  whole  skeletons  of  deer,  are  found  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  present  period.  Mr.  Scrope  at¬ 
tributes  this  to  the  gradual  decrease,  with  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  of  fitting  food  and  shelter. 
This  belief  seems  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  largest 
deer  are  now  generally  found  in  the  situations  best  adapted 
for  them.  The  weight  of  deer  varies  considerably  :  those 
in  the  forests  of  Sutherland  average  twenty-five  stone, 
but  in  different  parts  they  have  been  occasionally  found 
of  the  immense  weight  of  thirty-six  stone.  The  age  of 
the  deer  is  a  subject  on  which  most  marvellous  stories  have 
been  told.  The  Highland  adage  says, 

‘‘  Thrice  the  age  of  a  dog  is  that  of  a  horse  ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  horse  is  that  of  a  man  ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  man  is  that  of  a  deer &c. 

In  Germany  also  traditions  accord  an  immense  age  to 
the  deer.  But  setting  aside  this  kind  of  evidence,  there 
seems  to  be  little  other.  In  Richmond  Park  the  keepers 
consider  that  the  deer  seldom  live  beyond  eighteen  years: 
at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Scrope  observes,  this  is  no  proof 
against  the  animal’s  greater  longevity  in  a  more  natural 
state.  Almost  every  part  of  the  deer  is  fit  for  food.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  is  usually  of  a  reddish  brown.  Its 
feet  are  exquisitely  formed  so  as  to  combine  beauty, 
strength,  and  speed,  and  to  enable  the  deer  to  tread  se¬ 
curely  on  the  otherwise  most  insecure  places.  Its  Latin 
name  and  distinctive  marks  are :  “  Cervus  Elaphus,  corni- 
bus  ramosis,  teretibus,  recurvatis.”  [LiNNiEus.]  Eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  none  in  the  lower. 


Simple  and  Composite  Faculties. — The  mind  being  one, 
and  entire,  and  invariable,  without  parts  or  composition, 
acts  always  as  one  being.  It  recollects,  praises,  judges, 
abstracts,  imagines  ;  and  when  you  say  that  it  exercises  a 
compound,  or  complex,  or  composite  faculty,  as  for  example, 
the  imagination,  you  only  mean  that  it  first  exerts  one 
faculty,  then  another,  and  then  a  third.  We  never  should 
call  the  process  by  which  chemists  bleach  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  a  composite  operation,  because  they  first  make 
oxymuriatic  gas,  then  mix  lime  with  water,  then,  by  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  water  exposed  to  the  gas,  cause  lime  to  combine, 


and  then  expose  the  vegetable  fibre  to  this  compound 
liquor;  we  say  that  these  are  so  many  successive  operations 
performed,  and  not  one  complex  operation.  And  so  ima¬ 
gination  is  not  one  compound  faculty,  nor  is  imagining 
one  complex  operation  of'the  mind.  But  that  mind  in  suc¬ 
cession  remembers,  abstracts,  judges  or  compares  ideas, 
and  reasons  or  compares  judgments — and  the  whole  four 
successive  operations  form  imagination  ;  to  which  you  may 
add  the  further  operation  of  taste,  which,  rejecting  one  and 
selecting  other  results  of  imagination,  produces  the  fruits  of 
refined  or  purified  fancy ;  if  indeed  this  taste  itself  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  sound  exercise  of  judgment — a  judgment  re¬ 
fined  by  experience,  that  is,  by  constant  attention  to  what 
is  pleasing,  and  what  disagreeable.  The  rapidity  with 
which  all  these  separate  operations  are  performed  by  the 
mind,  neither  prevents  them  from  being  in  succession  and 
separately  performed,  nor  at  all  shows  the  mind  to  have 
composition  or  parts.  Giving  names  to  certain  combina¬ 
tions,  or  rather  successions  of  operations,  and  not  to  others, 
may  be  correct;  but  it  must  be  admitted  is  somewhat 
capricious.  We  talk  of  imagination  as  if  it  were  one  opera¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  many  ;  and  yet  we  give  no  separate  name 
to  several  other  successions  as  rapid  of  our  mental  opera¬ 
tions.  So  as  to  our  moral  feelings.  We  speak  of  con¬ 
science  as  one ;  yet  it  is,  as  Smith  describes  it,  a  succession 
(he  says  a  compound)  of  several,  among  which  pity  for  the 
party  injured,  and  fear  of  the  consequences  to  ourselves, 
are  the  chief.  Yet  we  give  no  name  to  the  reflection  on 
past  enjoyments,  which  is  as  quick  a  succession  of  several 
emotions, — namely,  recollection,  comparison  of  the  present, 
and  sorrowing  for  the  contrast. — Dissertations  on  Subjects 
of  Science  connected  with  Natural  Theology,  by  Henry 
Lord  Brougham. 


Variety  and  Extent  of  Vegetable  Life. — If  we  review  every 
region  of  the  globe,  from  the  scorching  sands  of  the  equator 
to  the  icy  realms  of  the  poles,  or  from  the  lofty  mountain 
summits  to  the  dark  abysses  of  the  deep  ;  if  we  penetrate 
into  the  shades  of  the  forest,  or  into  the  caverns  and  secret 
recesses  of  the  earth  ;  nay,  if  we  take  up  the  minutest  por¬ 
tion  of  stagnant  water,  we  still  meet  with  life  in  some  new 
and  unexpected  form,  yet  ever  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  situation.  The  vegetable  world  is  no  less  prolific  in 
wonders  than  the  animal.  Here,  also,  we  are  lost  in  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  never-ending  variety  of  forms  successively 
displayed  to  view  in  the  innumerable  species  which  compose 
this  kingdom  of  nature,  and  at  the  energy  of  that  vegetative 
power  which,  amidst  such  great  differences  of  situation,  sus¬ 
tains  the  modified  life  of  each  individual  plant,  and  which 
continues  its  species  in  endless  perpetuity.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  all  places  where  vegetation  has  been  established, 
the  germs  are  so  intermingled  with  the  soil,  that  whenever 
the  earth  is  turned  up,  even  from  considerable  depths,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  plants  are  soon  observed  to  spring,  as  if 
they  had  been  recently  sown,  in  consequence  of  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  seeds  which  had  remained  latent  and  inactive  dur¬ 
ing  the  lapse  of  perhaps  many  centuries.  Islands  formed 
by  coral  reefs,  which  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
become,  in  a  short  time,  covered  with  verdure.  From  the 
materials  of  the  most  sterile  rock,  and  even  from  the  yet 
recent  cinders  and  lava  of  the  volcano,  nature  prepares  the 
way  for  vegetable  existence.  The  slightest  crevice  or  ine¬ 
quality  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  invisible  germs  that  are 
always  floating  in  the  air,  and  affords  the  means  of  suste¬ 
nance  to  diminutive  races  of  lichens  and  mosses.  These 
soon  overspread  the  surface,  and  are  followed,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  by  successive  tribes  of  plants  of  gradually 
increasing  size  and  strength ;  till  at  length  the  island,  or 
other  favoured  spot,  is  converted  into  a  natural  and  luxuriant 
garden,  of  which  the  productions,  rising  from  grasses  to 
shrubs  and  trees,  present  all  the  varieties  of  the  fertile 
meadow,  the  tangled  thicket,  and  the  widely-spreading 
forest.  Even  in  the  desert  plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  often  refreshed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  few  hardy  plants,  which  find  sufficient  materials  for  their 
growth  in  these  arid  regions  ;  and  in  the  realms  of  perpetual 
snow  which  surround  the  poles,  the  navigator  is  occasionally 
startled  at  the  prospect  of  fields  of  a  scarlet  hue,  the  result 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  microscopic  vegetation. — Dr.  JRoget’s 
Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
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As  an  example  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  science 
and  literature,  combined  with  the  most  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession,  no  greater 
name  could  be  selected  than  that  of  Sir  William  Jones. 
This  amiable  and  great  man  was  born  in  the  year  1746 ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  third  year  when  his 
father,  Mr.  W.  Jones  (distinguished  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  century  for  his  mathematical  attainments), 
expired,  leaving  but  a  limited  provision  for  his  family. 
But  though  deprived  of  one  parent  to  whom  he  would 
have  looked  to,  had  he  lived,  for  protection  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  he  had  yet  another,  well  calculated,  by  the  natural 
strength  of  her  mind  and  her  habits  of  study,  in  which 
she  had  been  encouraged  by  her  husband,  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  his  mind  and  morals,  to  attend  to  the 
elementary  steps  of  his  education,  and  to  direct  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  the  plans  pursued  by  this 
excellent  and  high-minded  woman  for  the  instruction  of 


curiosity  and  desire  for  information  natural  to  a  young 
mind,  and  directing  it  to  proper  objects.  The  maxim  she 
constantly  inculcated  was,  “  Read,  and  you  will  know.” 
In  his  fourth  year  he  had  advanced  so  far  in  his  educa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  able  to  read  with  ease  any  book  in  his 
native  language ;  and  in  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  1753  he 
was  placed  at  Harrow,  where  he  wras  distinguished  for 
his  diligence,  and  where  he  received  nearly  every  prize 
offered  for  the  best  exercises.  In  the  vacations  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  all  the  boisterous  plea¬ 
sures  of  boyhood,  but  applied  himself  with  assiduity  in 
the  intervals  of  occasional  relaxation  to  French  and  Arith¬ 
metic,  with  both  of  which,  as  with  every  other  subject  in 
which  he  engaged,  he  soon  made  himself  familiar.  Even 
the  playground  was  made  subservient  to  some  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  The  following  anecdote  has  been  preserved  by 
Lord  Teignmouth,  his  biographer : — “  He  invented  a 
her  son,  she  relied  principally  on  availing  herself  of  the  political  play,  in  which  l)r.  William  Burnet,  bishop  of 
Yon.  VIII.  R 
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Cloyne,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  were  his  principal 
associates.  They  divided  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harrow,  according  to  a  map  of  Greece,  into  states  and 
kingdoms ;  each  fixed  upon  one  as  his  dominion,  and  as¬ 
sumed  an  antient  name.  Some  of  their  schoolfellows  con¬ 
sented  to  be  styled  barbarians,  who  were  to  invade  their 
terrritories  and  attack  their  hillocks,  which  were  denomi¬ 
nated  fortresses.  The  chiefs  vigorously  defended  their 
respective  domains  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  in  these  imitative  wars  the  young  statesmen  held 
councils,  made  vehement  harangues,  and  composed  me¬ 
morials,  all  doubtless  very  boyish,  but  calculated  to  fill 
their  minds  with  ideas  of  legislation  and  civil  government. 
In  these  unusual  amusements  Jones  was  ever  the  leader.” 

Dr.  Thackeray,  the  head-master  of  Harrow  School, 
though  he  never  praised  any  of  the  boys  in  their  own 
hearing,  lest  it  should  generate  vanity  and  idleness,  ob¬ 
served  privately  of  Jones,  that  “  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active 
a  mind,  that  if  he  were  left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain,  he  would  nevertheless  find  the  road  to  fame 
and  riches.” 

Besides  closely  studying  in  his  school-hours  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  he  commenced 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  in  both  of  which  he 
made  considerable  progress.  “  His  ardour  for  know¬ 
ledge,”  says  Lord  Teignmouth,  “  was  so  unlimited,  that 
he  frequently  devoted  whole  nights  to  study,  taking  coffee 
or  tea  as  an  antidote  to  drowsiness;  and  his  improvement 
by  these  extraordinary  exertions  was  so  rapid,  that  he 
soon  became  the  prime  favourite  of  his  master,  who, 
with  an  excusable  partiality,  was  heard  to  declare  that 
Jones  knew  more  Greek  than  himself,  and  was  a  greater 
proficient  in  the  idiom  of  that  language.  Nor  was  he  less 
a  favourite  with  his  fellow-students  than  with  his  master. 
He  acquired  popularity  with  them  by  the  frequent  holi¬ 
days  that  rewarded  the  excellence  of  his  compositions. 
His  reputation  at  the  same  time  was  so  extensive,  that  he 
was  often  flattered  by  the  inquiries  of  strangers  under 
the  title  of  the  Great  Scholar.” 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  applied  himself  with  increased  ardour  to  the 
ancient  languages,  and  the  works  of  ancient  authors.  In 
the  Arabic  he  became  in  a  short  time  perfectly  proficient ; 
and  as  a  recreation  to  the  intense  application  with  which 
he  had  studied  these  subjects,  he  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  by  which 
the  works  of  nearly  all  the  best  modern  writers,  with 
whom  he  was  not  already  acquainted,  became  opened  to 
him  almost  as  quickly  as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter. 
But  with  all  these  pursuits  on  his  hands,  he  found  time 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends ;  and  when  in  London 
in  the  vacation,  with  all  the  excitements  of  the  fashionable 
season,  and  the  necessity  for  a  continuance  of  his  college 
studies,  he  exercised  himself  every  day  in  riding  and 
fencing,  and  found  opportunities  for  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  elegant  poetical  pieces,  which,  although  written 
merely  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  exhibit  a  happy 
wit  and  fine  imagination,  tempered  by  the  chastity  of  his 
mind  and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Oxford  when  the  situation 
of  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl  Spencer,  and 
father  of  the  present  earl,  was  offered  him.  In  1766 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  on  the  foundation  of  Sir 
S.  Bennett  at  Oxford,  which  brought  him  a  trifling  but 
welcome  addition  to  his  income. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  published,  at  the  request 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  a  French  translation  from  an 
Eastern  MS.  of  a  history  of  tlie_  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  to 
which  he  annexed  a  treatise  on  Oriental  poetry,  both  of 
which  obtained  the  applause  of  the  learned,  being  distin¬ 
guished  alike  for  elegance  and  erudition. 

But  it  was  not  his  intention  to  exercise  his  talents  only 
as  an  author ;  for  however  great  the  honours  of  a  literary 
life,  they  are  seldom  attended  with  those  golden  harvests 


which  other  occupations  generally  produce ;  and  Jones, 
who  had  been  supported  at  his  studies  by  his  mother  with 
a  liberality  which  her  means  could  ill  afford,  was  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  repay  her  kindness,  and  minister  to 
her  ease  in  the  decline  of  her  life,  by  engaging  in  some 
pursuit  likely  to  remunerate  him  for  his  exertions.  lie 
was  besides  prompted  to  the  choice  of  some  profession 
from  his  own  laudable  ambition  of  providing  a  moderate 
independence  for  himself,  since  there  are  few  situations 
more  galling  to  the  mind  of  an  honourable  man  than  the 
dependence  on  others  for  what  his  own  exertions  might 
have  procured.  With  these  views  he  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  law.  In  September,  17-70,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Temple,  having  resigned  his  charge  in  Earl 
Spencer’s  family,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  study  of  his  profession,  and  in  1774  he  was  called  to 
the  bar.  His  reputation  and  practice  increased,  and  in 
a  short  time  his  mother  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
him  among  the  first  lawyers  of  his  country.  “We  may 
conceive  and  participate  the  delight  of  a  fond  parent,” 
remarks  his  amiable  biographer,  “  contemplating  the  in¬ 
creasing  reputation  of  her  son :  she  now  found  her  mater¬ 
nal  care  and  anxiety  repaid  in  a  degree  equal  to  her  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  her  affection  rewarded  by  a 
full  measure  of  filial  duty  and  gratitude.  The  progress 
of  the  virtues  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  literary  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  learning,  which  ought  to  meliorate  the 
affections  and  strengthen  the  principles  of  duty,  has  been 
known  to  distort  the  mind  by  pride  and  engender  arro¬ 
gance.  In  Mr.  Jones  we  have  the  pleasure  to  see  every 
moral  principle  promoted  and  invigorated  by  his  lite¬ 
rary  attainments.” 

In  1774  he  published  his  ‘  Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry,’  a  work  which  -had  been  finished  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  but  which  he  had  refrained  from  giving  to 
the  world  until  it  bad  received  the.  approbation  of  his 
more  mature  judgment.  The  printing  of  this  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  revived  his  taste  for  Oriental  literature,  and 
he  now  again  gave  part  of  his  time,  which,  for  some  years, 
had  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  law,  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  to  subjects  bearing  upon  the  history, 
manners,  &c.,  of  the  East.  While  engaged  in  these 
studies  a  lingering  desire  of  visiting  the  distant  scenes  of 
his  literary  affection  became  at  length  almost  a  mania ; 
but  having  placed  his  hopes  in  the  law,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  forego  his  anticipations  of  future  advancement, 
unless  some  similar  advantages  should  offer  themselves 
in  those  countries.  After  waiting  for  a  considerable  time, 
his  hopes  were  at  length  realized,  for  in  March,  1783, 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Shelburne,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  judgeship  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature 
at  Bengal,  a  situation  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Ashburton.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  the  appointment,  and  finding  himself  at 
length  placed  in  that  situation  of  comparative  independ¬ 
ence  on  which  he  had  placed  his  hopes,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Shipley,  eldest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached ;  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year  he  embarked  for  the  scene  of  his  judicial 
functions,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1783,  being  in 
his  37th  year.  In  the  following  December  he  delivered 
his  first  charge  to  the  jury  at  Fort  William,  and  as  his 
probity  and  independence  were  known  to  be  equal  to  his 
abilities,  he  was  most  honourably  received ;  while  his 
engaging  manners  won  him  the  affections  of  all  ranks  of 
people. 

He  now  applied  himself  to  his  long-cherished  task  of 
elucidating  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Hindoos  and 
other  Eastern  nations ;  but  with  the  greatest  desire  to 
explore  the  hidden  antiquities  of  India,  he  found  it  would 
be  impossible  for  one  man,  even  with  the  greatest  leisure 
and  industry,  to  achieve  the  task.  He  therefore  devised 
the  institution  of  a  society  at  Calcutta,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  conceit-' 
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trating  all  the  information  which  the  members  might 
individually  collect  on  every  branch  of  Asiatic  knowledge, 
including  history,  antiquities,  natural  productions,  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  &c.  Of  this  society  he  was  elected 
president,  an  office  which  he  rilled  until  his  death,  enrich¬ 
ing  the  transactions  with  many  elaborate  and  valuable 
disquisitions  on  many  points  of  Eastern  philological 
research. 

The  life  of  Sir  William  Jones  had  always  been  a  life  of 
employment;  every  moment  was  given  to  study  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  something  useful ;  but  never  did  he  apply 
himself  with  greater  zeal  to  study,  never  did  he  avail 
himself  so  eagerly  of  every  leisure  moment,  as  when,  in 
India,  he  was  occupied  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  his  arduous  professional  duties.  “  While  business  re¬ 
quired  the  daily  attendance  of  Sir  W.  Jones  in  Calcutta, 
his  usual  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  court ;  to  this  spot  he 
returned  every  evening  after  sunset,  and  in  the  morning 
rose  so  early  as  to  reach  his  apartments  in  town,  by  walk¬ 
ing,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  dawn.  The  intervening 
period  of  each  morning,  until  the  opening  of  the  court, 
was  regularly  allotted  and  applied  to  distinct  studies.” 
Thus  says  his  biographer,  and  in  one  of  his  own  letters  he 
informs  his  correspondent — “  I  am  well'  rising  constantly 
between  three  and  four,  and  usually  walking  two  or  three 
miles  before  sunrise.” 

At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  Sanscrit, 
rendered  necessary  from  the  inaccuracies  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Pundits,  or  professors  of  Hindoo  law, 
in  Calcutta.  By  being  able  to  examine  the  authorities 
brought  forward  by  them  in  support  of  their  opinions, 
he  found  he  could  sufficiently  check  them,  when,  from 
interested  or  other  motives,  they  were  inclined  to  alter 
the  evidence  they  would  produce.  The  different  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  Indian  nations  also  received  his  attention, 
and  with  the  Chinese  he  had  made  considerable  progress 
before  his  arrival  in  India.  From  a  paper  written  by 
him  some  time  after  he  had  been  in  India,  it  appears  that 
lie  was  acquainted,  either  perfectly  or  in  a  slighter  degree, 
with  no  less  than  twenty-eight  different  languages ;  of 
which,  English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  he  had  studied  critically  :  but 
mere  philology  was  never  considered  by  Sir  W.  Jones  as 
the  end  of  his  studies,  nor  as  anything  more  than  the 
medium  through  which  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired. 

It  was  the  humane  desire  of  promoting  the  better 
practice  of  the  law  courts  in  India  which  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  compilation  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Digest  of 
Hindoo  Laws,’  which,  although  not  completed  by  him 
will  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  talents  and  his 
desire  to  promote  good-will  and  happiness  amongst  his 
fellow-creatures.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
work,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  allude  to  the  reasons 
which  determined  him  to  undertake  it. 

The  judges  at  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  legislature  to  decide  controversies  between 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  parties  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  laws  of  contracts  and  of  succession  to  property. 
“  Nothing,  indeed,”  says  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  subject,  “  could  be  more  obvi¬ 
ously  just  than  to  determine  private  contests  according  to 
those  laws  which  the  parties  themselves  had  ever  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  rules  of  their  conduct  and  engagements  in 
civil  life ;  nor  could  anything  be  wiser  than  by  a  legis¬ 
lative  act  to  assure  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  private  laws  which  they  seve¬ 
rally  held  sacred,  and  a  violation  of  which  they  would 
have  thought  the  most  grievous  oppression,  should  not  be 
superseded  by  a  new  system  of  which  they  could  have  no 
knowledge,  and  which  they  must  have  considered  as  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  a  spirit  of  rigour  and  intolerance.  So 
far  the  principle  of  decision  between  the  native  parties  in 
a  cause  appears  perfectly  clear ;  but  the  difficulty  lies 


(as  in  most  other  cases)  in  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  practice ;  for  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman  laws 
are  locked  up  for  the  most  part  in  two  very  difficult  lan¬ 
guages,  Sanscrit  arid  Arabic,  which  few  Europeans  will 
ever  learn,  because  neither  of  them  leads  to  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  worldly  pursuits ;  and  if  we  give  judgment  only 
from  the  opinions  of  the  native  lawyers  and  scholars,  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  not  been  deceived  by 
them.  It  would  be  absurd  and  unjust  to  pass  an  indis¬ 
criminate  censure  on  so  considerable  a  body  of  men;  but 
my  experience  justifies  me  in  declaring  that  I  could  not 
with  an  easy  conscience  concur  in  a  decision  merely  on 
the  written  opinion  of  native  lawyers  in  any  cause  in 
which  they  could  have  the  remotest  interest  in  misleading 
the  court ;  nor,  how  vigilant  soever  we  might  be,  would 
it  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  mislead  us ;  for  a  single 
obscure  text  explained  by  themselves  might  be  quoted  as 
express  authority,  though  perhaps  in  the  very  book  from 
which  it  was  selected  it  might  be  differently  explained,  or 
introduced  perhaps  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex¬ 
ploded.” 

To  remedy  this  Sir  W.  Jones  offered  to  superintend 
gratuitously  the  compilation  of  a  digest  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  law,  a  task  for  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  together  with  his  acquaintance  with 
law  in  general,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted. 

Although  every  disposable  moment  was  assigned  by 
Sir  W.  Jones  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  design, 
the  immense  labour  required  for  it  completion,  and  the 
suddenness  which  he  was  cut  off  from  his  labours,  pre¬ 
vented  him  presenting  the  work  to  the  world  in  a  finished 
state.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  however,  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  compilation,  and  it  only  remained  to  translate 
it,  a  task  which,  arduous  as  it  was,  was  achieved  by  Mr. 
Id.  T.  Colebrook. 

Little  more  of  importance  remains  to  be  noticed  in  his 
life  ;  the  latter  years  of  it  were  almost  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  great  work  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  professional  duties.  In  April, 
1794,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  a  common  complaint  in  India,  of  which  he  ex¬ 
pired  in  less  than  a  week,  tranquil  in  mind,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  pain. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  a  man  not  more  celebrated  for 
his  talents,  than  beloved  for  his  private  virtues;  his  man¬ 
ners,  prompted  by  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  evince 
that  he  was  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  One  of  his  cards  was  found  after  his  death  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  following  verses : — 

‘‘Sir  Edward  Coke: 

r*  ‘  Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law’s  grave  study  six, 

Four  spend  in  prayer, — the  rest  on  nature  fix.’ 

“  Rather : 

“  Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven. 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  ai.l  to  Heaven.” 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
mark  their  sense  of  his  merits  as  a  public  servant,  and  as 
a  man  of  talent,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ;  a  statue  was  also  for¬ 
warded  by  them  to  India,  that  it  might  adorn  some  pub¬ 
lic  place,  and  incite  others  to  emulate  his  great  example. 
His  friends  in  Bengal,  who  had  received  their  education 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  who  had 
experienced  the  pleasures  of  his  society  for  a  long  period, 
erected,  as  a  testimony  of  their  friendship,  an  elegant 
monument  at  Oxford  ;  where  also  the  affection  of  Lady 
Jones  placed  a  statue  by  Flaxman.  From  this  latter  the 
bas-relief  represented  in  page  121  has  been  copied. 

Lady  Jones  published  an  edition  of  his  works  shortly 
after  his  decease,  in  6  quarto  volumes;  and  in  1807 
Lord  Teignmouth,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend  for 
many  years,  published  an  edition  with  his  Life,  in  13 
volumes  8vo.  To  these  works  we  must  refer  our  readers 
1  for  the  number  and  character  of  his  publications. 
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THE  CUCKOO. 


[Cuckoo  m  Hedge-Sparrow’s  Nest.] 


In  no  season  of  the  year  need  the  observer  of  nature  he 
at  a  loss  for  objects  towards  which  his  attention  may  he 
directed  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  But  Spring  is  the 
busiest  of  all  the  seasons,  and  in  the  garden,  the  field, 
the  wrood,  a  new  creation  has  commenced  on  the  ruins  of 
the  former  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  indications 
of  quickened  life  as  the  season  advances,  from  the  cold 
snowdrop  which  lifts  its  pale  head  ere  the  snow  disap¬ 
pears,  to  the  time  when  brighter  and  more  blooming 
ilow’ers  succeed  its  delicate  form.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
swallow  has  made  its  appearance,  and  the  cuckoo  has  been 
heard,  that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  Spring  has  really 
come.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth,  ‘  To  the 
Cuckoo,’  have  already  been  inserted  (‘  Penny  Magazine,’ 
No.  6),  or  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  give  them 
a  place  here,  as  conveying  the  truest  idea  of  the  sensations 
with  which  the  voice  of  this  “  blithe  new-comer”  is  lis¬ 
tened  to  in  our  rural  walks.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  so 
destitute  of  feeling  and  imagination  as  to  be  insensible  to 
its  effect,  and  to  remain  untouched  wdiile  tracing  back 
from  spring  to  spring,  to  the  earliest  period  of  life,  the 
associations  which  the  well-known  voice  awakens.  The 
cuckoo  has  never  been  heard  earlier  than  the  7th  of  April, 
and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  end  of  the  month  before 


we  become  aware  of  its  arrival.  In  June  its  voice  has 
lost  its  clearness,  and  by  the  1st  of  July  it  has  almost 
always  taken  its  departure.  It  comes  to  us  from  northern 
Africa,  to  which  region  it  returns  in  autumn,  resting  by 
the  way  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  general  habits  and 
economy  of  the  cuckoo  are  not  so  well  known  as  could  be 
wished,  attention  having  been  confined  chiefly  to  its 
parasitic  habits.  The  wings  of  the  cuckoo  are  long,  and 
the  feet  remarkably  short.  Its  flight  is  rapid,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  a  sight  of  this  bird.  The  effect  of  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  conformation  on  its  manners  and  life  is  not 
easily  to  be  ascertained,  owing  to  its  shyness.  Mr.  Swain- 
son  says,  “  The  English  cuckoo  no  doubt  searches  for  its 
food  among  foliage,  but  its  nature  is  so  shy  that  we  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  its  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing.”  Montague  states  that  it  feeds  principally  on  cater¬ 
pillars.  Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  form  of 
the  nostrils  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  the  parasitic 
habits  of  the  cuckoo.  This  singular  characteristic  has 
rendered  the  bird  an  object  of  much  curiosity,  and  has 
puzzled  naturalists  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Shakspere,  who  has  made  use  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  acquired,  as  a  country  lad,  of  the  habits 
of  birds  and  living  things,  has  introduced  a  passage  iu 
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1  King  Henry  IV.,’  Part  I.,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
the  parasitic  cuckoo.  Worcester,  in  reminding  Henry  of 
the  oaths  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  of  the  succour 
which  he  had  received  when  his  condition  and  prospects 
were  less  promising,  says  : — 

“  And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us’d  us  so 
A3  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo’s  bird, 

Useth  the  sparrow  ;  did  oppress  our  nest; 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight 
For  fear  of  swallowing.” 

Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

The  frigate  pelican  and  several  of  the  eagle  tribe 
plunder  other  birds  of  their  food,  but  the  cuckoo  places 
its  offspring  entirely  under  the  protection  of  foster  parents, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  provide  its  food  and  to  nourish  it 
until  it  can  shift  for  itself.  Though  this  is  not  a  pleasing 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  cuckoo,  the  young  bird  is  far 
from  being  ill-provided  for  in  the  place  which  it  has 
usurped ;  but,  turning  out  the  nestlings  from  the  home 
which  really  belongs  to  them,  they  soon  perish,  while  the 
intruder  claims  the  services  of  the  defrauded  and  bereaved 
parent  birds,  and  thrives  rapidly  under  their  unceasing 
exertions  to  supply  it  with  food.  The  cuckoo  always  de¬ 
posits  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  a  bird  which  feeds  upon 
insects.  The  nests  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  reed-spar¬ 
row,  the  titlark,  the  wagtail,  the  yellow-hammer,  and 
others,  have  been  selected ;  and  instances  are  mentioned 
of  the  nests  of  the  linnet  and  white-throat  having  been 
the  places  of  deposit ;  but  the  greatest  preference  is  shown 
to  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow.  Dr.  Jenner’s  well-known 
paper  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Transactions’  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1788,  threw  great  light  upon  this  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  ;  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  observation  on 
the  habit.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  or  not  tn>.  cuckoo 
ever  builds  a  nest  of  its  own,  but  the  general  uelief  is 
that  it  does  not ;  and  whether  the  cuckoo  deposits  the  egg 
from  her  body  while  actually  sitting  upon  the  nest  is 
equally  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Jenner’s  interesting 
paper  shows  the  process  of  ejectment  used  by  the  young 
cuckoo : — 

“  June  18,  1787. — I  examined  the  nest  of  a  hedge- 
sparrow,  which  then  contained  a  cuckoo’s  and  three 
hedge-sparrow’s  eggs.  On  inspecting  it  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  I  found  the  bird  had  hatched,  but  that  the  nest  now 
contained  only  a  young  cuckoo  and  one  hedge-sparrow. 
The  nest  was  placed  so  near  the  extremity  of  a  hedge 
that  I  could  distinctly  see  what  was  going  forward  in  it ; 
and  to  my  astonishment,  I  now  saw  the  young  cuckoo, 
though  so  newly  hatched,  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the 
young  hedge-sparrow.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
was  very  curious.  The  little  animal,  with  the  assistance 
of  its  rump  and  wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  on  its 
back,  and  making  a  lodgement  for  the  burthen  by  ele¬ 
vating  its  elbows,  clambered  backward  with  it  up  the 
side  of  the  nest  till  it  reached  the  top,  where,  resting  for 
a  moment,  it  threw  off  its  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  dis¬ 
engaged  it  from  the  nest.  It  remained  in  this  situation  a 
short  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of  its  wings, 
as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  business  was  properly 
executed,  and  then  dropped  into  the  nest  again.  With 
these,  the  extremities  of  its  wings,  I  have  often  seen  it 
examine,  as  it  were,  an  egg  and  nestling  before  it  began 
its  operations  ;  and  the  nice  sensibility  which  these  birds 
appeared  to  possess  seemed  sufficiently  to  compensate  the 
want  of  sight,  which  as  yet  it  was  destitute  of.  I  after¬ 
wards  put  in  an  egg,  and  this  by  a  similar  process  was 
conveyed  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  thrown  out.  .  .  . 
It.  is  wonderful  to  see  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
young  cuckoo  when  it  is  two  or  three  days  old,  if  a  bird 
be  put  into  the  nest  with  it  that  is  too  weighty  for  it  to 
lift  out.  In  this  state  it  seems  ever  restless  and  uneasy. 
Rut  this  disposition  for  turning  out  its  companions  begins 


to  decline  from  the  time  it  is  two  or  three,  till  it  is  about 
twelve  days  old,  when,  as  far  as  I  have  hitherto  seen,  it 
ceases.” 

The  causes  which  impel  the  cuckoo  to  deposit  its  eggs 
in  the  nest  of  another  bird,  and  the  instinctive  feeling  to 
eject  its  companions  which  is  experienced  by  the  intruder 
the  moment  it  is  hatched,  are  curious  subjects  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  Dr.  Jenner  attributes  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
cuckoo  to  the  short  residence  which  it  makes  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  destined  to  propagate  its  species  : — 
“  The  cuckoo’s  first  appearance  here  is  about  the 
middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th.  Its  egg  is 
not  ready  for  incubation  till  some  weeks  after  its  arrival, 
seldom  before  the  middle  of  May.  A  fortnight  is  taken  up 
by  the  sitting-bird  in  hatching  the  egg.  The  young  bird 
generally  continues  in  the  nest  three  weeks  before  it  flies, 
and  the  foster-parents  feed  it  more  than  five  weeks  after 
this  period  ;  so  that  if  a  cuckoo  should  be  ready  with  an 
egg  much  sooner  than  the  time  pointed  out,  not  a  single 
nestling,  even  one  of  the  earliest,  would  be  fit  to  provide 
for  itself  before  its  parent  would  be  instinctively  directed 
to  seek  a  new  residence,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  its  young  one ;  for  old  cuckoos  take  their  final  leave 
of  this  country  the  first  week  in  July.”  Dr.  Jenner  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  the  same  instinctive  impulse  which  directs 
the  cuckoo  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
directs  her  young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  and  young  of 
the  owner  of  the  nest.  The  scheme  of  nature  would  be 
incomplete  without  it ;  for  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  little  birds  destined  to  find  suc¬ 
cour  for  the  cuckoo  to  find  it  also  for  their  own  young 
ones  after  a  certain  period  ;  nor  would  there  be  room  for 
the  whole  to  inhabit  the  nest.”  The  same  intelligent 
observer  says  —  “I  have  frequently  seen  the  young 
cuckoo  of  such  a  size  that  the  hedge-sparrow  has  perched 
on  its  back  or  half-expanded  wing  in  order  to  gain  suf¬ 
ficient  elevation  to  put  the  food  into  its  mouth.”  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  the  back  of  the  young  cuckoo  when 
first  hatched,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  aid  it  in  dis¬ 
lodging  the  other  inmates  of  the  nest.  The  scapulae 
downwards  are  broad,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  hollow 
in  which  the  egg  or  nestling  is  placed  when  the  young 
cuckoo  is  about  to  eject  it.  This  depression  is  filled  up 
when  the  bird  is  about  twelve  days  old,  by  which  time 
the  disposition  has  ceased  which  prompted  it  to  make 
itself  the  possessor  of  the  nest. 

The  young  cuckoos  leave  this  country  successively  as 
soon  as  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ; 
but  they  may  be  seen  until  the  middle  of  August.  For 
some  time  before  the  bird  becomes  independent  of  its 
foster-parents  it  procures  some  part  of  its  subsistence  by 
its  own  exertions,  like  the  rook. 

LAW  AND  UNIVERSITY  TERMS. 

Terms  are  the  termini  or  spaces  of  time  prescribed  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  for 
the  prosecution  of  academical  studies  at  our  universities. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  statement  is  taken  from 
Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  ‘Original  of  the  Four  Terms.’  To 
beat  down  the  Roman  superstition  touching  observation 
of  days,  against  which  St.  Augustine  and  others  wrote 
vehemently,  the  Christian,  at  first,  used  all  days  alike  for 
hearing  causes,  not  sparing  Sunday  itself :  and,  according 
to  the  Talmudists,  the  judges  of  the  law  sat  on  week¬ 
days,  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  gates  of  the  cities  ; 
and  on  Sabbaths  and  solemn  festivals,  on  the  walls. 

For  reformation  of  the  abuse  of  hearing  clamorous 
litigants  on  the  Lord’s  day,  it  was  ordained  by  the 
council  of  Tarragona,  in  517,  that  no  bishop  or  inferior 
person  (infra  positus)  should  try  causes  on  that  day. 
By  the  council  of  Friburg,  in  895,  secular  judges  were 
prohibited  from  holding  pleas  on  Sundays  and  saints’ 
days,  or  during  Lent,  or  on  fast-days.  In  932  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Erfurt,  after  confirming  the  prohibition  of  secular 
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pleas  on  Sundays  and  other  feast-days,  and  on  fast-days, 
decreed  that  no  judicial  power  should  he  exercised  dur¬ 
ing  seven  days  before  Christmas,  or  from  Septuagesima- 
Sunday  until  the  octave  ( i.e .  a  week  after)  of  Easter, 
or  for  seven  days  before  the  nativity  ot  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  council  of  St.  Medard  enlarged  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  until  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany.  By 
the  laws  of  Canute,  trial  by  ordeal  and  by  oaths  (i.e.  by 
the  oaths  of  witnesses)  was  prohibited  from  Advent  until 
the  eighth  day  after  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Septua- 
gesima  until  fifteen  days  after  Easter.  Afterwards  no 
judicial  proceedings  were  allowed  to  take  place,  except  by 
consent  of  parties,  during  the^ay  or  corn  harvest,  or  during 
the  vintage.  The  year  was  by  these  means  broken  into 
four  not  very  unequal  judicial  periods,  termini,  or  terms: 
these,  from  the  principal  festival  occurring  about  the 
time  of  their  commencement,  were  called  Hilary,  Easter, 
Trinity,  and  Michaelmas  terms ;  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  which  respectively  were  from  time  to  time 
altered  by  different  statutes.  Hilary  and  Michaelmas 
were  called  immoveable  terms,  the  former  beginning  on 
the  20th  of  January  (the  octave  of  St.  Hilarius,  whose 
feast-day  falls  on  the  13th  of  January),  and  ending  on 
the  12th  of  February ;  the  latter  beginning  on  the  3rd  of 
November  (the  morrow  of  All  Souls),  and  ending  on  the 
28th  of  November.  Easter  and  Trinity  terms  were  called 
moveable  terms ;  the  former  commencing  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  the  moveable  feast  of  Easter  (from  Easter 
in  fifteen  days),  and  ending  on  the  Monday  before  Whit- 
Sunday ;  the  latter  beginning  on  the  day  after  Trinity- 
Sunday  (the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity),  and  ending  on 
the  Wednesday  three  weeks  after.  This  mode  of  desig¬ 
nating  periods  sounds  rather  oddly  to  modern  ears. 
When  the  festivals  of  the  church  were  solemnly  observed 
by  the  whole  population,  a  reference  to  the  time  of  their 
recurrence  presented  a  more  distinct  idea  to  the  mind 
than  would  have  been  conveyed  by  stating  the  day  of  the 
month ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  former  course 
adopted  on  ordinary  occasions.  The  first  three  days  of 
each  term  the  judges  did  not  sit,  that  period  being 
allowed,  as  Mr.  Justice  Dodridge  says,  to  the  suitors  to 
consult  with  their  counsel.  The  fourth  day,  and  in 
Trinity  term  the  fifth  day,  was  the  day  of  appearance, 
and  was  reckoned  the  first  day  of  the  full  term ;  the 
first  day  of  the  nominal  term  being  called  the  essoign- 
day,  or  the  day  on  which  the  suitors  were  essoigned,  or 
allowed  to  send  excuses  for  non-attendance. 

As  the  Spring  Assizes  are  held  in  Hilary  vacation,  the 
circumstance  of  Easter  term  being  moveable  was  attended 
with  this  inconvenience,  that  when  Easter  fell  early,  Easter 
term  began  before  the  business  of  the  assizes  was  well 
finished.  But  now,  by  1  William  IV.,  c.  70,  sec.  13, 
Hilary  term  (i.e.  full  term)  begins  on  the  11th  and  ends 
on  the  31st  of  January.  Easter  term  begins  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  ends  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  Trinity  term 
begins  on  the  2nd  of  May  and  ends  on  the  12th  of  June ; 
and  Michaelmas  term  begins  on  the  2nd  of  November 
and  ends  on  the  25th.  If  either  of  these  days  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  the  commencement  or  the  termination  of  the 
term  is  deferred  till  the  Monday.  By  this  arrangement 
Michaelmas  term  begins  and  ends  three  days,  and  Hilary 
twelve  days  earlier  than  before ;  and  an  interval  of  ten 
weeks  is  secured  between  Hilary  and  Easter  terms. 

The  Chancery  and  the  Exchequer  are  not  restricted  by 
the  terms,  and  may  sit  during  any  part  of  the  year ;  but 
neither  the  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  nor  those  of  the 
Common  Pleas  can  act  judicially,  as  a  body,  out  of  term, 
except  under  the  provision  of  1  &  2  Victoria,  c.  32,  which 
enables  the  courts  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer  to  set  after  Hilary  term  and  Michaelmas  term, 
not  more  than  24  days  ;  and  after  Easter  term  not  more 
than  six  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  for  disposing  of 
arrears  of  business.  The  Exchequer  is  included  in  the 
enactment,  probably  because  it  was  not  usual  for  that 
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court  to  sit  out  of  term,  except  as  a  court  of  equity,  or  for 
matters  affecting  the  king’s  revenue. 

Formerly  the  mode  of  preparation  for  practising  as  an 
advocate  in  the  courts  of  common  law  was  a  course  of 
private  reading,  accompanied  by  mootings  (arguments 
upon  supposititious  cases),  and  readings  (public  lectures) 
and  attendance  on  the  courts  at  Westminster.  With  a 
view  to  these  objects,  and  particularly  the  two  last, 
students  at  law  or  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar 
are  required  to  be  resident,  or  to  attend  at  one  of  the  four 
inns  of  court,  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  or  Gray’s  Inn,  the  societies  at  which  form  so  many 
colleges  for  the  study  of  the  common  law  for  a  certain 
number  of  terms.  Their  residence  or  attendance  is 
called  “  keeping  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to 
the  bar.”  It  is  not  required  that  they  should  be  kept 
consecutively.  In  term-time  a  dinner  is  daily  prepared 
in  the  common  dining-hall  of  each  society  or  inn  of  court, 
for  the  barristers  and  students,  of  'whom  the  society  is 
composed ;  and  as  no  record  is  kept  of  the  residence  or 
attendance  of  students,  except  by  noting  down  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  hall  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  students  at  law 
are  sometimes  represented  as  eating  their  way  to  the  bar. 

The  terms  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  those  observed  by  the  courts  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  though  varying  in  time  and  duration,  particularly 
at  Cambridge. 

Oxford  has  four  terms :  Michaelmas  term  begins  on 
the  1  Oth  October  and  ends  on  the  17th  December ;  Hilary, 
or  Lent  term,  begins  on  the  14th  January  and  ends  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  Palm-Sunday  •  Easter  term  begins  on 
the  second  Wednesday  after  Easter,  and  ends  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  Whit-Sunday  ;  Trinity  term  begins 
on  the  Wednesday  after  Whit-Sunday,  and  ends  on  the 
Saturday  after  the  act,  which  is  always  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  July.  If  the  day  on  which  a  term  should  have 
begun  or  ended  falls  on  a  festival,  the  commencement  or 
termination  is  deferred  to  the  day  after,  with  the  exception 
that  if  the  day  on  which  Easter  term  should  have  ended 
be  a  festival,  the  term,  instead  of  being  lengthened  one 
day,  expires  on  the  day  preceding  the  festival.  Full 
term  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  first  congre¬ 
gation. 

Cambridge  has  only  three  terms :  Michaelmas  term 
begins  on  the  10th  October  and  ends  on  the  16th  De¬ 
cember  ;  Lent  term  begins  on  the  13th  January  and  ends 
on  the  Friday  before  Palm-Sunday  ;  Easter  term  begins 
on  the  second  Wednesday  after  Easter,  and  ends  on  the 
Friday  after  Commencement-day.  Commencement-day 
(which  corresponds  to  the  Act  at  Oxford)  is  always  the 
first  Tuesday  in  July. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  31. — Easter  Sunday  is  a  moveable  festival  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection ;  and  being  the 
most  important  and  most  ancient  in  observance,  governs 
the  whole  of  the  other  moveable  feasts  throughout  the 
year.  Easter-day  is  now  made  to  agree,  since  the  change 
of  style,  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in 
325,  and  always  happens  on  the.  first  Sunday  after  the 
full  moon  immediately  following  the  21st  of  March. 
Easter-day  cannot  fall  therefore  earlier  than  the  22nd  of 
March,  nor  later  than  the  25th  of  April. 

Easter  Monday. — The  working  men  of  large  towns, 
and  of  London  especially,  make  holiday  on  this  day. 
When  the  holiday  is  made,  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  it 
a  happy  holiday — happy  to  the  working  man  and  his 
family— is  a  resolution  not  to  mistake  the  excesses  of  the 
ale-house  for  the  cheaper  pleasures  which  do  no  injury  to 
the  morals  and  the  health,  and  which  the  humblest  man 
may  enjoy  as  well  as  the  highest  in  the  land.  A  walk 
into  the  country,  in  the  beautiful  budding  season,  is  the 
highest  happiness  which  a  well-regulated  mind  can  enjoy; 
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put  a  little  knowledge  into  the  mind-,  and  the  walk  is  made 
doubly  interesting.  If  the  country  be  not  attractive,  every 
large  town  has  some  interesting  object  to  be  seen,  where 
instruction  and  delight  may  be  found  together. 

April  23. — St.  George  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  of 
Christian  parents  of  considerable  respectability,  though 
at  the  period  of  his  birth  possessing  only  a  small  patri¬ 
mony.  St.  George  was  carefully  educated  in  the  belief 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  defence  of  which  his  father  lost  his 
life  while  the  Saint  was  yet  of  very  tender  years.  Upon 
the  decease  of  his  father,  St.  George  accompanied  his 
toother  into  Palestine,  where  they  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  estate.  Dioclesian  the  Tyrant,  who  knew  not 
of  his  being  a  Christian,  and  admired  his  majestic  and 
noble  form,  appointed  him  a  commander  in  one  of  his 
legions,  with  the  dignity  of  a  seat  in  the  council.  In  the 
20th  year  of  his  age  he  lost  his  maternal  parent,  and 
wholly  dedicated  himself  to  his  military  duties,  in  which 
he  became  eminently  distinguished ;  but  during  the 
height  of  his  reputation  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
burst  forth  with  increased  violence  and  aggravated  cruelty  ; 
upon  which  St.  George  withdrew  himself  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Tyrant,  whom  he  had  the  courage  publicly  to 
upbraid  in  the  senate  with  his  barbarities,  and  openly 
distributed  his  vast  fortune  for  the  support  of  those 
against  whom  the  persecutors  of  Christianity,  headed  by 
the  emperor,  were  exerting  their  utmost  malice.  Alike 
unmoved  by  promises  of  aggrandisement  and  unawed 
by  threats,  St.  George  continued  firm  in  his  opposition  to 
the  tyrannies  of  the  hardened  emperor,  for  which,  after 
having  several  times  endured  the  torture,  he  was  ignomi- 
niously  drawn  through  the.  city  of  Lydda,  and  beheaded 
on  the.  23rd  of  April,  290.  The  surviving  Christians 
buried  his  mutilated  remains,  the  sepulchre  containing 
which  remained  in  tolerable  preservation  until  the  year 
1180;  and  we  find  that  his  head  was  solemnly  translated 
to  the  great  church  built  in  honour  of  him  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Pope  Zachary,  who  attended  the  ceremony, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  clergy  and  most  of  the 
laity  of  Rome.  From  these  facts  sprang  those  fabulous 
statements  of  the  combat  of  St.  George  with  a  dragon,  to 
preserve  the  daughter  of  a  king,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  devoured  by  a  monster. 

It  has  been  the  practice  from  time  immemorial  for  all 
nations  to  adopt  some  peculiar  cry  in  their  warlike 
attacks  ;  and  such  exclamations  have  naturally  varied  in 
this  as  in  other  countries,  according  to  the  fancy  and  ca¬ 
price  of  different  sovereigns,  or  as  the  popular  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  times  prompted.  Edward  the 
Third,  at  the  battle  of  Callice,  in  the  year  1349,  joined  to 
England’s  then  supposed  principal  guardian,  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  name  of  St.  George,  both  of  whom  he 
earnestly  invoked  to  aid  his  arms.  Victory  shone  on  the 
banners  of  the  king  ;  and  the  next  year  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  established,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  whose 
name  has  ever  been  the  word  of  attack  of  England,  as 
the  saint  himself  has,  from  that  period,  been  considered 
as  its  guardian  hero  and  protector. 

April  25. — St.  Mark  the  Evangelist. — St.  Mark 
was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
truth  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  calls  him  “  Marcus, 
his  son,”  as  a  testimony  of  his  great  affection.  It 
was  at  Rome  that  he  compiled,  from  the  discourses  of 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  he  became  a  constant  attendant,  the 
writings  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ‘  The  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Mark.’  Having  finished  this  inestimable 
composition,  St.  Mark  quitted  Italy  to  preach  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  where  he  converted  mul¬ 
titudes  ;  and  after  establishing  a  bishopric  at  Alexandria, 
extended  his  labours  westward,  successfully  preaching  in 
Marmorica,  Pentapolis,  Lydia,  &c.,  until  about  the  year 
61,  when  he  returned  to  superintend  his  church  at 
Alexandria.  The  Egyptians,  jealous  of  the  success  of 
St.  Mark,  and  exasperated  by  the  mistaken  but  zealous 


ardour  of  some  of  his  converts,  who,  contrary  to  the 
mild  tenets  he  had  inculcated,  attempted  by  violence  to 
plant  the  Gospel  and  overthrow  the  heathen  worship, 
broke  into  the  church  while  the  Evangelist  was  preach 
ing,  and  tying  his  feet  together,  dragged  him  through 
the  streets  and  over  the  most  rugged  ways,  until  his  flesh 
was  torn  from  his  body,  and  he  expired  in  excruciating 
agony  on  the  25th  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  68, 
which  day  has  annually  been  celebrated  as  his  anniver¬ 
sary  from  its  first  institution  in  the  year  1090. 

UTILITY  OF  THE  EARTH-WORM. 

[From  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia.’] 

The  worm-casts,  which  so  much  annoy  the  gardener  by  de¬ 
forming  his  smooth-shaven  lawns,  are  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  agriculturist;  and  this  despised  creature  is 
not  only  of  great  service  in  loosening  the  earth  and  rendering 
it  permeable  by  air  and  water,  but  is  also  a  most  active  and 
powerful  agent  in  adding  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  and  in 
covering  comparatively  barren  tracts  with  a  superficial 
layer  of  wholesome  mould.  In  a  paper  ‘  On  the  Formation 
of  Mould,’  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
by  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  now  one  of  the  secretaries, 
the  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  two  of  the  most 
striking  characters  by  which  the  superficial  layer  of  earth, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  vegetable  mould,  is  distin¬ 
guished.  These  are,  its  nearly  homogeneous  nature,  although 
overlying  different  kinds  of  subsoil,  and  the  uniform  fineness 
of  its  particles.  The  latter  fact  may  be  well  observed  in 
any  gravelly  country,  where,  although  in  a  ploughed  field,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  of  small  stones,  yet  in  old 
pasture-land  not  a  single  pebble  will  be  found  within  some 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  author’s  attention  was  called  to 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Maer  Hall  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  who  showed  him  several  fields,  some  of  which,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  covered  with  lime,  and  others  with 
burnt  marl  and  cinders.  These  substances,  in  every  case, 
are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  beneath  the 
turf.  Three  fields  were  examined  with  care  :  the  first  con¬ 
sisted  of  good  pasture-land,  which  had  been  limed,  without 
having  been  ploughed,  about  twelve  years  and  a  half  before  ; 
the  turf  was  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer  or  row  of  small  aggregated 
lumps  of  the  lime,  forming,  at  an  equal  depth,  a  well-marked 
white  line.  The  soil  beneath  this  was  of  a  gravelly  nature, 
and  differed  very  considerably  from  the  mould  nearer  the 
surface.  About  three  years  since  cinders  were  likewise 
spread  on  this  field :  these  are  now  buried  at  the  depth  of 
one  inch,  forming  a  line  of  black  spots  parallel  to  and  above 
the  white  layer  of  lime.  Some  other  cinders,  which  had 
been  scattered  in  another  part  of  the  same  field,  were 
either  still  lying  on  the  surface  or  entangled  in  the  roots  of 
the  grass.  The  second  field  examined  was  remarkable  only 
from  the  cinders  being  now  buried  in  a  layer,  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  three  inches  beneath  the  surface.  This  layer 
was  in  parts  so  continuous,  that  the  superficial  mould  was 
only  attached  to  the  subsoil  of  red  clay  by  the  longer  roots 
of  the  grass. 

The  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  fifteen  years  since  it  was  waste  land ;  but  at  that 
time  it  was  drained,  harrowed,  ploughed,  and  well  covered 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.  It  has  not  since  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  now  supports  a  tolerably  good  pasture.  The 
section  here  was — turf  half  an  inch,  mould  two  inches  and 
a  half;  a  layer  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  composed  of 
fragments  of  burnt  marl  (conspicuous  from  their  bright  red 
colour,  and  some  of  considerable  size,  namely,  one  inch  by 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  thick),  of  cinders,  and  a 
few  quartz  pebbles  mingled  with  earth;  lastly,  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface  was  the  original 
black  peaty  soil.  Thus  beneath  a  layer  (nearly  four  inches 
thick)  of  fine  particles  ol  earth,  mixed  with  some  vegetable 
matter,  those  substances  now  occurred,  which,  fifteen  years 
before,  had  been  spread  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  stated 
that  the  appearance  in  all  cases  was  as  if  the  fragments 
had,  as  the  farmers  believe,  worked  themselves  down.  It 
does  not  however  appear  at  all  possible  that  either  the 
powdered  lime  or  the  fragments  of  burnt  marl  and  the 
pebbles  could  sink  through  compact  earth  to  some  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  and  still  remain  in  a  continuous  layer: 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although 
adding  to  the  surface  some  of  the  constituent  parts  ©f  the 
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mould,  should  separate  in  so  short  a  time  the  fine  from  the 
coarse  earth,  ancl  accumulate  the  former  on  those  objects 
which  so  lately  were  strewed  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin 
also  remarked  that  near  towns,  in  fields  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  ploughed,  he  had  often  been  surprised 
by  finding  pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches  below 
the  turf.  On  the  mountains  of  Chile  he  had  been  per¬ 
plexed  by  noticing  elevated  marine  shells,  covered  by  earth, 
in  situations  where  rain  could  not  have  washed  it  on 
them. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may  at  first  appear  trivial, 
the  author  does  not  doubt  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  that 
the  whole  is  due  to  the  digestive  process  by  which  the  com¬ 
mon  Earth-worm  is  supported.  On  carefully  examining 
between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  described, 
the  author  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two 
inches  square  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  cast¬ 
ings  of  worms.  It  is  well  known  that  worms  swallow  earthy 
matter,  and  that,  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
they  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  the  remainder  in 
little  intestine-shaped  heaps.  The  worm  is  unable  to  swal¬ 
low  coarse  particles ;  and  as  it  would  naturally  avoid  pure 
lime,  the  fine  earth  lying  beneath  either  the  cinders  and 
burnt  marl,  or  the  powdered  lime,  would,  by  a  slow  process, 
be  removed  and  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  This  supposition 
is  not  imaginary,  for  in  the  field  in  which  cinders  had  been 
spread  out  only  half  a  year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw 
the  castings  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  fragments. 
Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  it  at  first  might  be  thought, 
the  great  number  of  Earth-worms  (as  every  one  must  be 
aware  who  has  ever  dug  in  a  grass- field)  making  up  for  the 
insignificant  quantity  of  work  which  each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage  of  old 
pasture  land,  which  farmers  are  always  particularly  averse 
from  breaking  up,  is  explained ;  for  the  worms  must  require 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of 
mould,  by  thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent 
parts  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  manures  added  by  man.  In 
the  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three  inches  and  a 


half  had  been  well  digested.  It  is  probable  however  that 
the  process  is  continued,  though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much 
greater  depth ;  for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry 
weather  or  any  other  cause  to  descend  deep,  it  must  bring 
to  the  surface,  when  it  empties  the  contents  of  its  body,  a 
few  particles  of  earth.  The  author  concluded  byremarking, 
that  it  is  probable  that  every  particle  of  earth  in  old  pasture- 
land  has  passed  through  the  intestines  of  worms,  and  hence 
that  in  some  senses  the  term  “animal  mould”  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  “vegetable  mould.”  The  agricul¬ 
turist,  in  ploughing  the  ground,  follows  a  method  strictly 
natural;  and  he  only  imitates  in  a  rude  manner,  without 
being  able  either  to  bury  the  pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from 
the  coarse  soil,  the  work  which  nature  is  daily  performing 
by  the  agency  of  the  Earth-worm. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  Mr.  Darwin  has  received 
from  Staffordshire  the  two  following  statements: — 1.  In 
the  spring  of  1835  a  boggy  field  was  so  thickly  covered  with 
sand  that  the  surface  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  sand 
is  now  overlaid  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  2.  About 
eighty  years  ago  a  field  was  manured  with  marl,  and  it  has 
been  since  ploughed,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  exact 
period.  An  imperfect  layer  of  the  marl  now  exists  at  a 
depth,  very  carefully  measured  from  the  surface,  of  twelve 
inches  in  some  places  and  fourteen  in  others,  the  difference 
corresponding  to  the  top  and  hollows  of  the  ridges  or  butts. 
It  is  certain  that  the  marl  was  buried  before  the  field  was 
ploughed,  because  the  fragments  are  not  scattered  through 
the  soil,  but  constitute  a  layer  which  is  horizontal,  and 
therefore  not  parallel  to  the  undulations  of  the  ploughed 
surface.  No  plough,  moreover,  could  reach  the  marl  in  its 
present  position,  as  the  furrows  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
never  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In  the  above  paper 
it  is  shown  that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been 
accumulated  in  fifteen  years ;  and  in  this  case,  within 
eighty  years  (that  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered  probable 
from  the  agricultural  state  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
the  field  had  never  before  been  marled)  the  Earth-worms 
have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of  earth  averaging  thir¬ 
teen  inches  in  thickness. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

5.  The  returns  for  making  the  assessment  of  direct 
taxes  are  delivered  very  soon  after  this  day.  The  per¬ 
son  making  the  return  rates  himself  for  the  persons  and 
articles  subject  to  taxes  kept  and  used  by  him  between 
the  5th  of  April,  1838,  and  the  5th  of  April,  1839.  If  he 
wishes  to  give  up  keeping  any  servant  or  other  matter 
assessed,  he  should  do  so  on  the  4th  of  April,  or  he  will 
be  liable  to  another  year’s  tax. 

5.  Dividends  on  several  species  of  stock  become  due. 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 
Proper  Lessons,  Morning. 
April  7  1st  after  Easter  Numb.  16  .  Acts 
»  14  2  „  „  23, 24  „ 

»  21  3  „  Deut.  4 

»  28  4  ,,  „  6 

Proper  Lessons,  Evening. 
April  7  Numb.  22  .  Heb.  9 
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ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 
No.  II. — Chevy  Chase — Sir  Andrew  Barton. 


[f*  Next  day  did.  many  widows  come, 
Their  husbands  to  bewail.”] 


These  popular  ballads  are  of  a  poetic  as  well  as  historic 
order ;  but  their  poetry  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  story  ; 
and  their  romance  is  of  truth,  not  of  the  fancy.  Had 
two  minstrels  resolved  to  conceive  and  produce  ima¬ 
ginative  legends  of  sea  and  land,  they  could  have 
brought  forth  nothing  more  romantic  in  narrative,  or  more 
poetic  in  circumstance,  than  ‘  Chevy  Chase  ’  and  ‘  Sir 
Andrew  Barton.’  They  are  history  and  truth  :  hut  history 
excited,  elevated,  and  inspired ;  truth  all  life,  spirit,  and 
heroism.  They  record  contests  of  a  national  character 
which  fell  out  when  these  kingdoms  were  not,  as  now, 
united ;  and  they  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  fiery  Dou¬ 
glases,  the  heroic  Percies,  and  the  chivalrous  Howards  : 
they  are  perfect  examples  of  our  best  ballad  spirit,  and  of 
that  manly  feeling  which  generally  distinguished  the  war¬ 
fare  waged  of  old  by  the  two  nations.  Blood  was  not 
shed  from  a  tiger  or  Spanish-like  love  of  spilling  it :  ven¬ 
geance  had  no  part  in  their  strife ;  even  the  hards,  who 
shared  in  the  fray  and  recorded  it,  raise  no  cry  of  exulta¬ 
tion  or  of  triumph.  “  The  English  on  the  one  side,” 
says  Froissart,  who  lived  when  Chevy  Chase  was  fought, 
and  had  conversed  with  the  different  warriors,  “  and  the 
Vol.  VIII. 


Scots  on  the  other,  are  good  men  of  war  ;  for  when  they 
meet  there  is  a  hard  fight  without  sparing,  as  long  as  spears, 
swords,  axes,  or  daggers  will  endure.  And  when  they  are 
well  beaten,  and  the  one  party  hath  obtained  the  victory, 
they  then  glorify  so  in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and  are  so  joyful, 
that  such  as  are  taken  they  will  admit  to  ransom,  ere  they 
stir  from  the  field ;  so  that  shortly  each  of  them  is  so 
content  with  other,  that  at  their  departing'  they  will  cour¬ 
teously  say,  ‘  God  thank  you.’  ” 

The  battle  of  Chevy  Chase  had  its  origin  in  the  rivalry 
of  the  Percies  and  Douglases  for  honour  in  arms  :  their 
castles  and  lands  lay  on  the  Border  ;  their  pennons  often 
met  on  the  Marches;  their  war-cries  were  raised  either 
in  hostility  or  defiance  when  the  Border  riders  assembled  ; 
and  though  the  chiefs  of  those  haughty  names  had  en¬ 
countered  on  fields  of  battle,  this  seemed  to  stimulate 
rather  than  satisfy  their  desire  of  glory :  in  the  spirit 
of  those  chivalrous  times  Percy  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
enter  Scotland,  take  his  pleasure  in  the  Border  woods  for 
three  summer  days,  and  slay  at  his  will  the  deer  on  the 
domains  of  his  rival.  “  Tell  him,”  said  Douglas,  when 
the  vaunt  was  reported,  “  tell  him  he  will  find  one  day 
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more  than  enough.”  Into  Scotland,  with  fifteen  hundred 
chosen  archers  and  greyhounds  for  the  chace,  Percy 
marched  accordingly,  at  the  time  “  when  yeomen  win 
their  hay  the  dogs  ran,  the  arrows  flew,  and  great  was 
the  slaughter  among  the  bucks  of  the  border.  As  Percy 
stood  and  gazed  on  “  a  hundred  dead  fallow  deer  ”  and 
“  harts  of  grice,”  and  tasted  wine  and  venison  hastily 
cooked  under  the  greenwood  tree,  he  said  to  his  men, 
“  Douglas  vowed  he  would  meet  me  here ;  but  since  he 
is  not  come,  and  we  have  fulfilled  our  promise,  let  us  be¬ 
gone.”  With  that  one  of  his  squires  exclaimed — 

“  Lo  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright; 

Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 
All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tiviot-dale, 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed. 

O  cease  your  sport,  Earl  Percy  said, 

And  take  your  bows  with  speed.” 

It  was  indeed  high  time  to  quit  the  chace  of  the  deer  and 
feel  that  their  bow-strings  were  unchafed  and  serviceable, 
for  stern  work  was  at  hand.  The  coming  of  the  Scots  is 
announced  with  a  proper  minstrel  flourish  : — 

“  Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 

Rode  foremost  of  his  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be. 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here; 

That  without  my  consent  do  chace 
And  kill  my  fallow  deer.” 

To  this  haughty  demand  the  first  man  that  made 
answer  was  Percy  himself:  he  replied.  “We  choose 
not  to  say  whose  men  we  are;  but  we  will  risk  our 
best  blood  to  slay  these  fallow  deer.”  “  By  St. 
Bride,  then,  one  of  us  shall  die!”  exclaimed  Douglas  in 
anger.  “  I  know  thee;  thou  art  an  earl  as  well  as  my¬ 
self,  and  a  Percy  too  :  so  set  thy  men  aside,  for  they  have 
done  me  no  offence ;  draw  thy  sword,  and  let  us  settle 
lliis  feud  ourselves.”  And  he  sprang  to  the  ground  as  he 
spoke.  “Be  he  accursed,”  replied  Percy,  “ who  says 
nay  to  this;”  and  he  drew  his  sword  also. 

“  Then  stcpt  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name  ; 

Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 

That  e’er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 

You  are  two  earls,  said  Witherington, 

And  1  a  squire  alone  ; 

I’ll  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  power  to  stand: 

While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 

I’ll  fight  with  heart  and  hand.” 

This  resolution  met  with  the  instant  support  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bowmen.  The  Scottish  writers  allege  that  it  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  chiefs  on  the  southron  side,  who  could  not 
but  feel  that  their  Percy  was  no  match  for  the  terrible 
Douglas.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  interposition  of  Wither¬ 
ington  was  seconded  by  a  flight  of  arrows. 

“  Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  : 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent 
Full  four  score  Scots  they  slew.” 

This  sudden  discharge  and  severe  execution  did  not 
dismay  Douglas :  “  his  men  of  pleasant  Tiviot-dale  ” 
levelled  their  spears,  and  rushed  on  the  English  archers, 
who,  throwing  aside  their  bows,  engaged  in  close  contest 
with  sword  and  axe. 

“  The  battle  closed  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found. 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O,  but  it  was  a  grief  to  see 
And  likewise  for  to  hear, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 

And  scattered  here  and  there.” 


In  the  midst  of  the  strife  the  two  leaders  met,  and  that 
single  combat  ensued  which  Witherington  had  laboured 
to  prevent :  they  were  both  clad  in  complete  mail,  and 
the  encounter  was  fierce. 

“  They  fought  until  they  both  did  sweat, 

With  swords  of  temper’d  steel ; 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 

They  trickling  down  did  feel.” 

“  Yield  thee,  Percy,”  exclaimed  Douglas,  who  seems 
to  have  thought  that  he  had  the  best  of  it :  “  Yield  thee. 

I  shall  freely  pay  thy  ransom,  and  thy  advancement  shall 
be  high  with  our  Scottish  king.”  This  was  resented  by 
the  high-souled  Englishman  : — 

“  No,  Douglas,  quoth  Earl  Percy  then. 

Thy  proffer  I  do  scorn  ; 

I  would  not  yield  to  any  Scot 
That  ever  yet  was  bom.” 

During  this  brief  parley  the  contest  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers  raged  far  and  wide ;  nor  had  the  peril  of  Percy 
been  unobserved  by  one  who  had  the  power  to  avert  it : 
as  he  uttered  the  heroic  sentiment  recorded  in  the  last 
verse,  an  end — a  not  uncommon  one  in  those  days — was 
put  to  the  combat  between  the  two  earls  : — 

“  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 
Out  of  an  English  bow. 

Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 
A  deej)  and  deadly  blow.” 

“  Fight  on,  my  merry  men,”  exclaimed  the  expiring 
hero  :  Percy  was  deeply  moved  :  he  took  the  dead  man 
by  the  hand  and  said,  “  Earl  Douglas,  I  would  give  all 
my  lands  to  save  thee :  a  more  redoubted  knight  never 
perished  by  such  a  chance.”  The  fall  of  Douglas  was 
seen  from  a  distant  part  of  the  strife  by  a  gallant  knight 
of  Scotland,  who  vowed  instant  vengeance. 

“  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  called, 

WTho  with  a  spear  most  bright, 

And  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 

Rode  fiercely  through  the  fight. 

He  past  the  English  archers  all, 

Without  or  dread  or  fear; 

And  through  Earl  Percy’s  fair  bodie 
He  thrust  his  hateful  spear. 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 
He  did  his  body  gore, 

The  spear  ran  through  the  other  side, 

A  long  cloth-yard  and  more.” 

The  career  of  the  Scot  and  the  fall  of  the  Englishman 
were  observed  and  avenged.  The  Scottish  spear,  the 
national  weapon  of  the  north,  was  employed  against  Percy ; 
the  cloth-yard  shaft,  the  national  weapon  of  the  south, 
was  directed  against  Montgomery. 

“  Thus  did  those  two  bold  nobles  die, 

Whose  courage  none  could  stain. 

An  English  archer  soon  perceived 
His  noble  lord  was  slain; 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree  ; 

An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  length. 

Unto  ihe  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  there. 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set ; 

The  gray-goose  wing  that  was  thereon. 

In  his  heart’s  blood  was  wet.” 

With  the  fall  of  their  chiefs  and  leaders  the  contest  did 
not  conclude  :  the  batt'e  began  at  break  of  day  :  Douglas 
and  Percy  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  squires  and  grooms  carried  on  the  contention  till  the 
sun  was  set ;  and  even  when  the  evening  bell  rung,  it  was 
scarcely  over.  “  Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears,” 
says  the  English  version  of  the  ballad,  “  scarce  fifty-five 
did  flee.”  “Of  fifteen  hundred  Scottish  spears,”  says 
the  northern  edition,  “  went  home  but  fifty-three.”  So 
both  nations  claim  the  victory ;  but  in  an  older  copy  the 
minstrel  leaves  it  undecided ;  though  Froissart,  in  the 
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account  which  he  drew  from  knights  of  both  lands,  says 
the  Scotch  were  the  conquerors.  On  both  sides  the  flower 
of  the  border  chivalry  was  engaged.  The  warlike  names 
of  Lovel,  Heron,  Widdrington,  Liddel,  RatclifFe,  and 
Egerton,  were  sufferers  on  the  side  of  the  Percies  ;  while 
with  Douglas  fell  Montgomery,  Scott,  Swinton,  Johnstone, 
Maxwell,  and  Stewart  of  Dalswinton.  The  pennon  and 
spear  of  Percy  were  carried  with  Montgomery’s  body  to 
the  castle  of  Eglinton ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  a  late 
duke  of  Northumberland  requested  their  restoration,  the 
earl  of  Eglinton  replied,  “  There  is  as  good  lea  land  here 
as  on  Chevy  Chase — let  Percy  come  and  take  them.” 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  our  admiration  of 
this  ballad  by  quoting  the  praise  of  Sidney  :  the  criticism 
of  Addison,  or  the  commendations  of  Scott :  there  are, 
we  believe,  few  memories  without  a  portion  of  it :  we  have 
heard  it  quoted  by  the  dull  as  well  as  by  the  bright ;  by 
the  learned  as  well  as  by  the  illiterate ;  nay,  we  once  heard 
an  accomplished  lady  sing  it  to  the  harp  while  the  greatest 
genius  of  our  isle  since  the  days  of  Milton  witnessed  its 
beauty  by  his  tears.  Nor  was  it  the  heroism  and  chivalry 
of  the  ballad  which  called  forth  such  testimony  :  it  con¬ 
tains  bits  of  tenderness  which  our  painters  as  well  as  our 
poets  have  felt. 

“  Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 

They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore. 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 

And  kist  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

E’re  they  were  clad  in  clay.” 

We  must  treat  of  ‘  Sir  Andrew  Barton  ’  in  a  succeed¬ 
ing  number. 

THE  DERBY  FOOT-BALL  PLAY. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

In  a  volume  entitled  ‘  Les  derniers  Bretons,’  byM.  Sou- 
vestre,  published  at  Paris  in  1836,  a  long  account  is 
given  of  a  peculiar  game  which  is  played  in  Bretagne 
at  Shrovetide.  The  following  passage,  quoted  in  the 
‘  London  and  Westminster  Review  ’  for  August  last, 
p.  36S,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sport ;  and  for  fuller 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  review  itself, 
where  a  long  extract  on  the  subject,  from  M.  Souvestre’s 
work,  is  given  in  an  English  translation. 

“  The  soule  is  an  enormous  ball  of  leather  filled  with 
bran,  which  is  thrown  in  the  air,  and  fought  for  by  the 
players,  who  are  divided  into  two  parties.  The  victory 
rests  with  the  party  that  can  carry  off  the  soule  into  a 
different  township  from  that  where  the  game  has  com¬ 
menced.  This  exercise  is  the  last  vesffge  of  the  worship 
which  the  Celts  paid  to  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  very 

word  is  of  Celtic  origin,  derived  from  heaul  (soleil),  in 
which  the  initial  h  is  changed  into  s,  as  in  all  the  foreign 
words  adopted  by  the  Romans.” 

The  description  here  given  of  the  Bretagne  game  of 
the  soule  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Derby  foot-ball 
play,  peculiar,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  previously  went, 
to  the  single  town  of  Derby  ;  played  likewise  at  Shrove¬ 
tide  ;  interesting  in  the  fate  of  the  game  all  ranks  of  the 
townsmen;  and,  in  short,  resembling  in  all  essential 
particulars  its  French  prototype.  For  the  credit  of  our 
country  however  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  though 
at  Derby  we  have  witnessed  serious  broils,  arising  from 
the  heat  engendered  by  the  contest,  they  have  never  been 
known  by  any  means  to  resemble  the  atrocities  practised 
on  these  occasions  by  the  Souleurs, — the  malicious  maim- 
ings,  the  murders  committed  through  cherished  revenge, 
but  so  effected  as  to  appear  accidental, — as  described  by 
M.  Souvestre. 

The  town  of  Derby  contains  five  parishes  ;  All  Saints, 
St.  Michael’s,  St.  Aulkmund’s,  St.  Werburgh’s,  and  St. 
Peter’s.  The  last  is  so  extensive,  and  furnishes  so  large 


a  share  of  the  foot-ball  players,  that  it  singly  stands 
against  the  other  four  parishes  together  ;  and  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  two  parties  thus  becomes  *'  All  Saints  ”  and 
“  Peter’s”  respectively.  The  adjoining  country  parishes 
take  part,  more  or  less,  with  the  side  which  approaches 
the  nearest  in  position  to  their  boundaries,  and  the  fate 
of  the  game  is  frequently  decided  by  the  one  party  or  the 
other  bringing  in  an  unusual  influx  of  these  outlying 
players ;  and  from  time  to  time  there  rise  up  reformers, 
who  would  cut  off  these  out-voters  (so  to  speak)  from  the 
glories  and  honours  of  the  game,  and  limit  the  foot-ball 
play  to  the  genuine  townsmen  of  Derby. 

The  ball  is  made  of  very  strong  leather,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  stuffed  hard  with  cork  shavings.  At 
two  o’clock  on  Shrove-Tuesday  begins  the  sport;  and  as 
the  hour  approaches,  the  whole  town  seems  alive  with 
expectation.  It  is  a  universal  holiday,  and  all  ranks  and 
ages  are  seen  streaming  towards  the  market-place.  Here 
the  shops  are  found  to  be  shut,  and  the  houses  all  round 
filled  with  spectators,  men,  women,  and  children,  crowding 
the  windows  and  perched  upon  the  house-tops.  The 
players  arrive  by  degrees  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
market-place,  coming  generally  in  parties  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  each  greeted  as  it  appears  by  the  cheers  of  its  re¬ 
spective  side.  The  market-place  is  chosen  as  a  central 
spot  for  the  commencement  of  the  game,  and  the  goals 
are  well  known  by  long-standing  agreement.  That  of 
the  “  Peter’s  ”  is  the  gate  of  a  nursery-ground,  situated 
somewhat  more  than  a  mile  off,  in  the  direction  of  Lon¬ 
don;  that  of  the  “  All  Saints,”  the  wheel  of  a  water¬ 
mill  at  a  rather  shorter  distance  on  the  road  towards 
Manchester  by  Ashbourne.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
the  goaling  of  the  ball  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
places,  a  process  performed  by  striking  it  three  times 
against  the  gate  or  the  wheel  respectively. 

At  the  appointed  hour  arrives  the  ball,  carried  by  the 
hero  of  the  last  year  who  was  lucky  enough  to  goal  it 
then.  The  crowd  of  players  opens  to  receive  him  ;  and, 
going  into  the  middle  of  the  market,  he  throws  up  the 
ball ;  all  cluster  round  it,  and  the  game  begins.  The 
thorough-going  players,  who  know  their  business  well, 
come  unincumbered  by  unnecessary  clothing,  with  trow- 
sers  tightly  strapped  round  the  loins  ;  coat,  and  usually 
waistcoat  too,  removed,  and  arms  bare.  Their  arms  also 
they  hold  up  above  their  heads  on  entering  the  fray,  as 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  be  broken  from  the  extreme 
pressure  of  such  a  mass.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  throng 
hover  others,  whose  standing  in  society  will  not  suffer 
them  to  appear  in  the  simple  dishabille  described  above. 
Yet,  eager  as  any  for  their  party,  they  are  there,  en¬ 
couraging,  directing,  vociferating ;  and  ever  and  anon 
carried  forward  by  their  zeal ;  pushing,  too,  as  hard  as 
any,  and  often  in  the  middle  of  the  throng.  We  have 
indeed  heard  of  townsmen  of  high  standing  and  well 
deserved  reputation  losing  their  spectacles,  unused  to 
such  hard  labour,  in  the  cause ;  and  men  who  at  any 
other  time  would  be  ashamed  to  appear,  except  in 
nicest  dress,  may,  after  two  o’clock  on  Shrove-Tue;day, 
be  seen  without  a  hat,  with  half  a  coat,  and  yet  without 
a  blush. 

Such  then  is  the  scene  in  the  market-place  ;  a  dense 
central  mass  of  uplifted  arms ;  and  around,  a  throng 
closely  wedged  together,  pushing  with  all  their  might 
towards  their  distant  goal.  And  ever  and  anon  we  see 
a  fresh  combatant  entering  the  mass,  with  broad  chest 
and  brawny  arms,  and,  like  one  of  Homer’s  heroes,  “  of 
stature  far  above  the  rest;”  while  others,  tired  and  faint 
with  their  exertions,  are  coming  out  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  a  glass  of  ale  from  the  nearest  public-house,  or 
oranges,  supplied  in  abundance -by  venders  attendant  on 
the  game,  and  bought  up  with  eagerness  by  the  spectators 
for  the  refreshment  of  their  own  side. 

The  ball  generally  follows,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
slope  of  the  market-place,  which  is  somewhat  in  favour  of 
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the  “  Peter’s”  party  ;  and  it  is  their  usual  policy  to  get 
it  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  river,  which  lies  in  the 
same  direction.  Not  that  the  river  leads  directly  towards 
their  goal;  but  water-carriage  is  uniformly  easy,  and  at 
any  rate  it  takes  the.  ball  farther  and  farther  from  the 
opposite  goal.  The  river  being  too  deep  for  pushing 
as  they  do  on  land,  one  man  swims  down  the  stream 
with  the  ball,  embracing  it  in  his  arms,  and  buoyed  up 
by  it  as  by  a  life-preserver.  The  rest  of  the  players  and 
such  of  the  spectators  as  still  keep  up  a  sufficient  interest 
in  the  protracted  game,  follow  the  course  of  the  ball  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  lies  the  “  Peter’s”  goal. 
It  is  now  the  object  of  this  party  to  land  the  ball  at  the, 
nearest  point  to  their  own  goal,  if  they  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  it  thither  at  once ;  or  if  not,  to  protract  the  game 
till  darkness  shall  give  them  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
it  thither  by  stealth.  The  “  All  Saints”  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  little  chance  except  in  the  bold  stroke  of 
mastering  the  man  in  the  river,  and  landing  the  ball  on 
the  opposite  side,  making  off  with  it  by  three,  four,  or  more 
miles  of  land  conveyance  to  their  goal.  Such  a  struggle 
in  the  water  is  occasionally  attended  with  danger ;  but  is 
rarely  known  to  produce  very  serious  effects.  Whichever 
way  the  game  ends,  it  is  seldom  over  till  late  when  once 
the  ball  has  thus  gone  down  the  river.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  course  which  the  game  takes  is  through  the  streets 
pretty  directly  to  one  of  the  goals ;  in  which  case  its  pro¬ 
gress,  or  expected  progress,  is  marked  by  the  closing  of 
the  shops,  especially  in  the  closer  built  parts  of  the  town. 
This  however  happens  only  when  the  “  All  Saints”  party 
are  uncommonly's.trong  and  keep  it  by  main  force  out  of 
the  river ;  or  when  the  “  Peter’s”  are  strong  enough  to 
attempt  a  direct  course — a  dangerous  policy  for  them,  as 
they  must  cross  the  brook  on  which  their  rivals’  goal  is 
situated,  and  thus  enable  them  to  put  in  practice  their 
own  aquatic  tactics,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  such 
a  case  as  this,  the  ball  is  sometimes  goaled  in  two  or  three 
hours. 

In  the  more  usual  instance  related  above,  when  the 
game  is  adjourned  till  darkness  comes  on,  it  is  soon 
known  at  which  side  of  the  river  the  ball  has  been  landed, 
and  consequently  at  which  goal  it  may  be  expected  ;  and 
here  the  final  struggle  takes  place.  The  unsuccessful 
party  endeavour  to  surround  their  rivals’  goal  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  ball  up  to  it ;  and 
many  are  the  tales  mutually  told,  of  stratagems  for  effect¬ 
ing  this  object.  The  most  usual  perhaps  has  been,  to 
remove  the  cork-shavings,  and  smuggle  in  the  cover,  under 
a  countryman’s  frock  or  a  woman’s  gown,  to  the  desired 
place.  And  tradition  records  that  once,  when  the  “  All 
Saints”  were  approaching  their  goal,  the  water-wheel, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  forming  it,  was  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  device  of  the  enemy. 

Goaled  however  at  length  the  ball  is,  by  the  one  party 
or  the  other;  and  then  the  hero  who  effected  the  triumph 
is  hoisted  on  his  fellow-players’  shoulders,  and  carried 
with  the  ball  in  his  hands  through  the  parish  or  parishes 
of  the  victorious  party,  soliciting  and  receiving  pretty 
largely  from  the  enthusiasm  of  their  compatriots  the  hard- 
earned  means  of  refreshment  after  their  labours,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  glorious  toils. 

The  following  day,  Ash  Wednesday,  is  called  the 
“  Boys’  day,”  when  a  juvenile  performance  of  the  same 
kind  takes  place,  on  the  principle  of  teaching  a  child  the 
way  he  should  go.  And  to  say  the  truth,  the  young  ones 
are  very  ready  to  learn,  and  give  every  promise  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  glorious  game  of  their  native  town.  This 
second  day’s  sport  is  in  one  respect  different  from  that  of 
the  previous  one ;  the  men  of  both  sides  attend  to  see 
fair  play,  and  many  doubtful  cases  arising,  of  great  boys 
and  little  men,  disputes  are  far  more  frequent  than  on 
the  men’s  own  day.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  such  as  do 
arise  on  the  Tuesday  are  by  mutual  consent  deferred  to 
the  Wednesday.  Attempts  have,  been  made  to  put  down 


the  game  as  tending  to  foment  quarrels  and  to  endanger 
life;  the  fact  is,  however,  that  life  is  hardly  ever  lost, 
and  we  do  not  think  the  quarrels  are  either  very  serious 
or  very  permanent.  The  practice  has  never  been  put 
down  ;  but,  we  understand,  continues  to  prevail  to  the 
present  day. 

The  following  anecdote,  to  doubt  which  appears  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  a  true  Darby  man  (so  the  natives  call  their 
town),  shows  the  peculiarity  and  provinciality  of  the 
game.  Two  English  settlers  in  the  back-woods  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  meeting  by  chance,  began  talking  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
land  they  had  left.  “  And  where  did  you  come  from  ?” 
says  the  one.  “  From  Darby,”  replies  the  other.  “  Oi 
don’t  think  thee  looks  loike  a  Darby  mon  ;  but  oi’l  troy 
thee.  .  .  All  Saints  for  ever!”  “  Peter’s  for  ever!” 

was  the  instant  reply,  and  the  rival  foot-ball  players,  thus 
proved  to  be  fellow-townsmen,  shook  hands,  preferring 
their  common  town — “  the  pretty,  clean,  little  Derby,”  as 
travellers  call  it,  to  their  hostile  parishes  of  All  Saints 
and  Peter’s. 


Destitution  in  the  Highlands. — We  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  ever  and  anon,  of  alarming  scarcities  of  food  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  islands  and  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Why  is  this?  The  seas,  beside  which  the  lot  of  these 
people  has  been  cast,  abound,  more  than  almost  any  others 
in  the  known  world,  with  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
of  food.  Why  do  we  hear  of  starvation  among  hundreds 
or  thousands  where  Providence  has  prepared  abundance, 
luxurious  abundance,  for  myriads  and  millions?  The  fact 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  Celtic 
tribes  have  retained  to  this  hour  the  prejudices  against  fish 
and  fishing,  which  we  trace  in  every  record  of  the  uncivilized 
period  of  ancient  Greece.  While  so  many  plans  are  in  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  one 
of  the  principal  sections  of  our  empire,  why  do  we  hear 
nothing  of  some  national  effort  to  overcome  this  fatal  absur¬ 
dity  ?  Among  the  most  crying  cases  of  recent  Irish  calamity, 
a  large  portion  come  from  the  little  islands  scattered  along 
the  mouths  of  the  great  Irish  sestuaries.  These  famishing 
people  have  their  salvation  before  their  eyes,  but  they  will 
not  turn  to  it  with  a  good  heart.  It  is  the  same,  or  even 
worse,  with  the  Hebrides  at  this  moment.  And  what  wonder 
that  such  should  be  the  case?  We  happen  to  number 
among  the  most  esteemed  of  our  personal  friends,  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  that  interesting  archipelago  ;  and  we 
are  assured,  that  though,  during  thirty  years  past,  that 
family  has  made  every  effort  to  encourage  sea  fishing  among 
their  dependants,  it  has  never  been  in  their  power  to  procure, 
except  in  the  smoothest  weather  of  summer  and  autumn, 
a  decent  supply  of  sea  fish  even  for  their  own  table.  The 
removal  of  a  prejudice  thus  rooted  might  surely  be  the 
worthy  object  of  some  legislatorial  measure ;  and  by  such 
only,  we  are  well  convinced,  can  it  ever  be  effectually  re¬ 
moved. — Quarterly  Review ;  article,  ‘  Yarrell’s  British 
Fishes.’ 


Flight  of  Falcons. — Their  command  of  the  air  is  truly 
wonderful.  A  few  strokes  of  their  powerful  wings  will  send 
them  up  till  they  are  hardly  visible,  or  bring  them  from 
the  top  of  their  flight  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ground.  At  times  they  will  ride  motionless,  as  if  they  were 
anchored  in  the  sky  ;  and  anon,  with  hardly  any  perceptible 
motion  of  the  wings,  they  will  shoot,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
meteor  and  the  certainty  of  an  arrow, — aye,  more  certainlv 
and  at  a  farther  range  than  ever  shaft  that  human  archeV 
set  on  the  string.  The  collision  of  their  pounce  is  terribly 
effective.  If  the  falcon  misses,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  quarry  escapes  before  it  can  again  rally ;  and  if  the 
falcon  comes  upon  the  bayonet  charge  of  the  quarry,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  it  stoops  at  the  heron,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  it  is  transfixed.  The  ballistic  pendulum  used 
in  experimental  gunnery,  though  suspended  on  hinges, 
gives  way  to  the  cannon-shot;  what  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
stroke  of  the  falcon,  which  breaks  bones  flying  away  in  the 
air,  and  defended  by  feathers?  The  keen  point  of  the  claw 
— of  that  terrible  claw  on  the  hinder  toe,  which  concentrates 
the  whole  momentum  of  the  bird,  and  always  strikes  per¬ 
pendicularly  and  penetrates— is  the  main  instrument  of  the 
effect. — Mudie’s  British  Birds. 
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ALEXANDER. 


[Portrait  of  Alexander,  enlarged  from  a  Coin  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.] 


Of  kings  and  warriors,  no  one  has  acted  so  eminent  a 
part  on  the  mighty  stage  of  the  world  as  Alexander,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Great,  third  king  of  Macedonia  of  that 
name.  Caesar,  the  other  great  conqueror  of  antiquity, 
the  equal  probably  of  Alexander  in  ability,  and  his  rival  in 
renown,  had  far  less  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind ; 
for  the  unwieldy  commonwealth  of  Rome  before  his  time 
was  tending  fast  towards  a  despotism,  and  it  remained  only 
to  be  seen  whether  that  despotism  should  be  committed  to 
Pompey  or  to  him,  to  the  representative  of  the  aristocratic, 
or  the  favourite  of  the  democratic  party ;  a  question,  as 
we  may  conjecture  from,  the  event,  of  no  vital  importance 
to  the  subject  millions.  The  life  of  Alexander,  on  the 
contrary,  was  one  of  those  critical  epochs  which  have 
changed  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was 
foretold  in  prophecy  as  one  of  the  appointed  means  of 
working  out  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  ;  it  cast  down  the 
mighty  empires  of  the  earth;  it  substituted  new  dynasties, 
new  manners,  and  a  new  language  over  the  richest  part  of 
the  known  world.  It  forms  a  turning  point,  a  link  of 
sacred  and  profane  history,  and  as  such  possesses  a  great 
and  lasting  interest,  independent  of  that  seductive  glory 
which  waits  upon  brilliant  qualities  and  wonderful 
actions  set  off  bv  success. 

The  Macedonians,  of  whom  Alexander  was  the  here¬ 


ditary  king,  had  in  the  more  brilliant  tin  es  of  Greece 
been  regarded  as  little  better  than  barbarians,  unworthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  polished  citizens  of  the  Greek 
republics;  though  the  kings  of  Macedonia  were  of  Argive 
origin,  and  traced  their  descent  from  the  honoured  line 
of  Hercules.  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  was  the 
first  of  them  who  rendered  his  power  formidable  to  his 
southern  neighbours.  He  was  a  brave,  able,  and 
ambitious  prince,  successful  equally  in  negotiation 
and  war.  It  was  his  favourite  project  to  become 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  this 
he  carried  into  effect,  after  a  long  course  of  aggran¬ 
disement,  by  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  won  against  the 
Thebans,  Athenians,  and  other  allied  states,  b.c.  338. 
That  decisive  victory  crushed  open  opposition  ;  and  soon 
after,  at  a  congress  held  at  Corinth,  he  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  Greece,  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  the  united  power  of  the  Greek  nation.  But 
before  this  scheme  could  be  executed  he  was  assassinated, 
b.c.  336.  Private  resentment,  family  discord,  and 
the  apprehensive  jealousy  of  Persia,  have  severally 
been  assigned  by  historians  as  the  causes  of  this 
tragedy. 

Alexander  was  born  at  Pella,  b.c.  356.  As  by  his 
father  he  claimed  descent  from  Hercules,  so  by  his 
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mother  Olympias,  of  the  royal  house  of  Epirus,  he  traced 
his  line  to  Achilles.  Splendid,  however,  as  was  his  gene¬ 
alogy,  his  birth  was  doubtful,  for  the  infidelity  of  Olympias 
was  suspected  by  Philip,  and  has  been  roundly  asserted 
by  many  authors.  Flattery,  after  Alexander  had  Avon 
his  renown,  asserted  that  Jupiter,  the  king  of  gods,  had 
given  life  to  the  future  conqueror  of  the  world;  and 
vanity  or  policy  received  and  gave  currency  to  the 
legend.  In  later  times  it  was  remembered  as  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence,  that  the  splendid  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
his  birth.  His  education  was  conducted  with  care  and 
judgment,  and  he  grew  up  robust  and  active,  skilled  in 
military  exercises  and  the  use  of  arms.  In  running  and 
riding  he  was  pre-eminent ;  and  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  actions  of  his  youth  was  the  taming  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Thessalian  horse,  which  had  been  offered  for  sale 
to  his  father,  but  refused,  as  being  so  fierce  that  no  one 
could  ride  it.  This  was  the  celebrated  Bucephalus, 
who,  after  carrying  Alexander  through  his  Persian  cam¬ 
paigns,  died  in  the  battle  against  Porus,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydaspes,  leaving  his  name  and  fame  (like  the  no 
less  celebrated  Rozinante)  as  an  inheritance  for  the  rest 
of  his  respectable  species.  His  mind  was  not  less  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  than  his  body.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  who  continued  near  his  person  until  he  set  out  on 
the  invasion  of  Persia.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  philo¬ 
sopher  composed  for  his  use  the  valuable  treatises  still 
extant,  on  logic,  poetry,  &c. ;  and  there  is  a  letter  extant 
in  which  he  upbraids  his  tutor  “  for  publishing  those 
branches  of  science  hitherto  not  to  be  acquired  except 
from  oral  instruction.  In  what  shall  I  excel  others,  if 
the  more  profound  knowledge  I  gained  from  you  be  com¬ 
municated  to  all  ?”  The  passage  may  serve  in  some 
respects  as  a  key  both  to  the  good  and  evil  of  Alexander’s 
temper.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  his  motive 
and  object  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  desire  to  excel 
others,  rather  than  excellence  in  the  abstract,  and  for  its 
own  sake;  as  in  the  very  instance  now  under  review, 
in  which  knowledge  was  avowedly  sought  and  esteemed 
for  selfish  purposes.  How  great  his  progress  in  abstract 
science  may  have  been,  we  have  no  means  to  determine ; 
that  his  talents  were  carefully  improved  is  evident.  His 
style  in  speaking  and  writing  was  clear  and  pure ;  his 
capacity  was  suited  no  less  to  civil  than  to  military  bu¬ 
siness  ;  above  all,  he  had  that  talent  for  command,  that 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  others,  which  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  natural  constitution  of  those  who  enjoy  it, 
unattainable,  though  improvable,  by  study.  To  judge 
from  the  results,  his  moral  must  have  been  inferior 
to  his  intellectual  training :  he  was  rash,  headstrong, 
hot  tempered ;  and  selfish,  as  all  must  be  who  cannot 
bear  even  an  equal,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  self¬ 
aggrandisement  is  the  first  object  of  life.  That  Aristotle, 
master  as  he  was  of  moral  philosophy,  had  not  taught  his 
pupil  the  art  of  self-government,  is  evident  from  the 
anecdotes  of  Alexander’s  youth,  as  well  as  from  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  his  maturity.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune  combined  in  this  instance 
to  enhance  the  difficulty  of  inculcating  or  of  practising 
self-control. 

The  love  of  conquest  inherent  in  his  character,  and  fos¬ 
tered  both  by  national  habits  and  prejudices,  and  by  his 
own  social  position,  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
passionate  admiration  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  mani¬ 
fested  both  in  youth  and  manhood.  Tracing  his  descent 
from  Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  it  became  a  passion 
with  him  to  emulate  his  great  ancestor’s  deeds  and  re¬ 
nown ;  and  his  first  care,  when  he  first  landed  in  Asia 
upon  the  coast  of  Troy,  was  to  pay  magnificent  funeral 
honours  to  the  shade  of  the  hero ;  during  which  he  him¬ 
self,  in  imitation  of  the  antient  rites,  ran  naked  and  on 
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foot  round  the  barrow*  which  covered  the  hero’s  re¬ 
mains.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  Alexander’s  constant 
companions.  At  night  they  were  laid  under  his  pillow 
with  his  sword ;  and  his  veneration  for  them  is  testified 
by  the  anecdote,  that  on  being  asked  to  what  purpose  a 
casket  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  splendour  found 
among  the  Persian  treasures  should  be  applied,  he  set  it 
apart  for  the  reception  of  his  copy  of  these  poems,  as  the 
worthiest  purpose  to  which  so  excellent  a  work  of  human 
ingenuity  could  be  applied.  Looking  to  the  subject  and 
spirit  of  these  wonderful  poems,  especially  the  Iliad,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  effect  which  they  Avould  produce  on  a 
youth  so  circumstanced  and  so  disposed  as  Alexander. 

Such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  him,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  Alexander  came  to  the  throne.  The  sud¬ 
denness  of  Philip’s  death,  and  the  youth  of  his  successor, 
gave  to  all  those  who  had  borne  with  anger  and  impatience 
the  rapid  increase  of  Macedonian  power,  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity,  as  it  then  seemed,  of  emancipation.  Dangers 
and  rebellions  surrounded  Alexander  on  all  sides,  but  deci¬ 
sion  and  promptitude  saved  him.  He  marched  an  army  at 
once  into  Thessaly,  and  having  by  his  unexpected  presence 
nipped  in  the  bud  the  plots  of  the  discontented  party,  he 
proceeded  to.  Thermopylae,  where  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  recognised  him,  in  place  of  his  father,  captain- 
general  of  Greece.  This  decree  was  confirmed  by  a 
general  assembly  at  Corinth;  at  which  he  was  em¬ 
powered  to  follow  out  his  father’s  designs,  by  taking 
the  command  of  the  whole  Greek  nation  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  war  against  Persia.  The  Lacedaemonians 
alone  dissented,  saying  that  it  had  ever  been  their  privi¬ 
lege  to  lead,  and  not  to  follow.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  celebrated  interview  between  Alexander  and  Dio¬ 
genes  took  place,  when  the  surly  philosopher  requested, 
as  the  only  favour  which  he  needed,  that  the  king  would 
move  from  between  him  and  the  sun. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.c.  335  Alexander  undertook 
a  distant  expedition  against  the  northern  barbarians,  from 
whose  known  ill-will  he  apprehended  danger  during  his 
absence  in  Persia.  He  forced  the  passes  of  Mount 
Hsemus  (now  the  Balkan,  obstinately  contested  in  the  late 
war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians),  and  fought  his  way 
to  the  banks  of  the  Damibe.  Having  re-established  in  that 
quarter  the  terror  of  the  Macedonian  name,  he  concluded 
peace  with  the  Triballi  and  Getse,  and  turned  westward 
against  the  Illyrians  and >  Taulantii,  warlike  nations 
dwelling  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  a  report  of  his  death  be¬ 
came  current  in  Greece,  and  emboldened  the  Thebans  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  this  intelligence  Alexander  returned  southward 
by  forced  marches,  and  arrived  at  Thebes  before  the 
rumour  of  his  death  had  been  even  contradicted.  It  was 
not  his  wish  to  resort  to  violent  measures ;  but  his  propo¬ 
sitions  of  accommodation  were  rejected  with  insult,  and 
the  city,  being  taken  by  storm,  suffered  the  extremity  of 
military  violence.  Those  who  survived  the  first  indiscri¬ 
minate  slaughter  were  condemned  to  slavery ;  and  the 
buildings,  except  the  citadel,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  rigour  of  this  decree,  however,  was  softened 
by  extensive  exceptions.  More  especially  the  descendants 
of  the  poet  Pindar  were  preserved  uninjured  in'  person 
and  fortune,  and  his  house  was  left  standing  amidst  the 
universal  destruction. t  Thebes  never  recovered  from 
this  blow. 

*  “  That  mighty  heap  of  gathered  ground, 

Which  Ammon’s  son  ran  proudly  round,”  j 

Bride  of  Abydos. 

“  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  hid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground.” 

Mii.ton,  Bonnets. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  TEA  CUP.— No.  III. 

We  proceed  to  fix  a  handle  to  our  tea-cup. 

When  the  turner  has  finished  his  work  upon  a  vessel, 
it  passes  into  the  department  of  the  “  handler.”  It  is 
his  business  to  fix  on  the  handle,  the  spout,  the  leg,  the 
rim,  or  any  other  projection  which  may  form  part  of  the 
vessel.  If  the  spout  or  handle  be  complicated  in  form  or 
decoration,  it  is  usually  made  in  a  plaster  mould  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  forms  a  sort  of  intaglio 
of  half  the  intended  object.  Between  these  too  halves 
a  piece  of  clay  is  pressed,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  assume 
the  desired  form ;  after  which  it  is  liberated  from  the 
mould. 

If  the  handle,  spout,  &c.,  be  more  simple  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  it  is  made  by  putting  a  piece  of  clay  into  a  cylinder, 
the  bottom  of  which  has  an  aperture.  Into  this  aperture 
is  placed  a  plug  having  an  orifice  shaped  like  the  section 
of  the  intended  object.  Above  the  clay  in  the  cylinder  is 
a  piston,  or  plunger,  which  is  worked  by  a  screw,  so  that 
by  pressing  the  piston  down  upon  the  clay,  the  latter  is 
forced  through  the  orifice  in  a  long  string  or  piece, 
having  the  same  diameter,  thickness,  and  form  as  the 
orifice  through  which  it  has  been  forced. 

Raised  ornaments,  such  as  are  frequently  seen  on  ale- 
jugs,  and  similar  decorations,  are  made  separately  in 
plaster-moulds,  and  fixed  on  afterwards. 

W  hen  the  handle,  the  spout,  the  foot,  or  the  ornaments 
of  a  vessel  are  prepared,  they  are  fixed  on  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  The  long  strips  for  spouts  and  handles  are  cut 
to  the  proper  lengths,  and  bent  into  the  required  form : 
a  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  upper  edge,  of  the  vessel  to  receive 
a  spout ;  and  two  small  spots  are  pared  down  in  a  slight 
degree  in  order  to  afford  two  flat  surfaces  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  a  handle.  The  parts 
which  are  to  come  in  contact  are  then  wetted  with  the 
slip,  or  creamy  mixture  of  clay  and  flint,  and  by  being 
slightly  pressed  on,  a  perfectly  firm  adhesion  is  obtained. 

If  the  cup  or  other  vessel  be  elaborate  either  in  form 
or  in  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  decorated,  neither 
throwing  nor  pressing  will  suffice  to  produce  it ;  the  pro- 
ce.-s  of  casting  is  here  required.  A  model  is  made  of  clay, 
on  which  a  modeller,  who  is  in  effect,  a  sculptor,  exercises 
his  ingenuity  by  developing  fanciful  and  elegant  figures 
on  the  surface  of  the  model,  by  means  of  fine  steel,  ivory, 
or  wooden  tools.  In  some  large  establishments  modellers 
are  kept  constantly  engaged,  at  high  wages.  We  have 
said  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  gave  four  hundred  guineas  for 
the  modelling  of  the  Barberini  Yase.  This  munificent 
remuneration  led  to  such  earnest  endeavours  to  attain 
excellence  in  the  art  of  modelling,  that  it  is  said  a  good 
modeller  could  now  produce  in  a  fortnight  that  which 
took  Mr.  Webber  many  months  to  execute.  Everything 
that  is  refined  and  elegant  in  the  science  of  form  is  valu¬ 
able  to  the  modeller. 

When  the  model  is  completed,  a  mould  is  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  this  mould  casts  are  taken  one 
after  another,  until  the  mould  is  unfit  for  further  use.  To 
make  these  casts,  the  clay  is  mixed  up  with  Avater  to  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  then  poured  into  the  mould.  The 
plaster  quickly  absorbs  some  of  the  water  from  the  clay 
iii  contact  with  it,  and  on  pouring  away  the  rest  of  the 
clay  cream,  a  film  remains  behind  adhering  to  the  mould. 
More  clay  of  a  thicker  consistence  is  now  thrown  in,  and 
after  a  short  time  poured  out  again,  by  which  a  suffici¬ 
ently  thick  crust  remains  attached  to  the  mould.  This 
crust,  being  afterwards  removed  and  trimmed  by  hand, 
constitutes  the  vessel  intended  to  be  made. 

Whatever  the  quality  of  the  tea-cup  or  other  vessel 
produced — whether  costly  porcelain,  bine  Avare,  or  white 
Avare — the  processes  above  described  are  sufficiently  exact 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  since  the  points  of 
difference  occur  more  in  subsequent  processes  than  in 
that  of  giving  the  form  to  a  vessel. 

We  have  now  made  one  tea-cup.  so  far  as  shape  is 


concerned,  and  have  next  to  go  through  the  processes  of 
baking,  glazing,  ornamenting,  and  gilding  :  first,  that  of 
baking. 

If  the  clay  cup  were  glazed  without  undergoing  the 
process  of  firing  or  baking,  it  would  neither  possess  the 
beauty  nor  the  durability  required.  It  is  therefore  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  intense  heat  for  several  hours.  The  cup,  in 
the  first  place,  is  put  into  a  seggar,  which  is  a  kind  of 
square  box  made  of  a  species  of  clay  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  withstand  heat.  The  cup  is  placed  upon  a  little 
stratum  of  sand  or  of  powdered  porcelain,  on  the  bottom 
of  the  seggar,  to  prevent  adhesion ;  and  it  is  generally 
contrived  that  each  seggar  shall  contain  several  pieces  of 
ware,  so  arranged  as  not  to  touch  one  another.  In  some 
manufactories  the  heat  employed  is  so  intense  that  the 
seggars  can  be  used  only  once ;  but  this  expensive  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  is,  to 
make  one  seggar  serve  several  times. 

When  several  seggars  are  filled  with  vessels,  they  are 
placed  in  an  oven  side  by  side,  and  one  over  another, 
until  the  oven  is  nearly  filled.  They  are  built  up  in 
piles  called  bungs,  each  seggar  serving  as  a  cover  to  the 
one  below  it,  until  the  pile  nearly  reaches  to  the  roof  of 
the  oven.  The  piles  or  bungs  are  arranged  in  regular 
succession,  with  spaces  of  three  or  four  inches  between 
them,  to  allow  for  a  circulation  of  hot  air  completely 
round  them.  The  oven  is  then  carefully  closed,  and  the 
fire  lighted. 

A  very  watchful  degree  of  attention  is  now  required 
from  the  attendant  workmen,  since  either  a  little  less  or  a 
little  more  than  a  particular  amount  of  baking  might 
spoil  the  whole  assemblage ;  or  if  the  oven  be  so  ill  con¬ 
structed,  or  the  seggars  so  ill-arranged,  that  different 
parts  become  unequally  heated,  some  of  the  ware  will  be 
over-baked,  while  others  will  be  baked  insufficiently. 
The  form  of  furnace  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  scientific  men,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  and  many  different  forms  have 
been  employed. 

The  process  of  baking  is  carried  on  for  a  period  of 
about  forty-eight  hours,  the  temperature  being  gradually 
raised  as  the  baking  proceeds,  and  the  Avorkman  then 
begins  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  contents  of  the  oven  : 
this  he  does  in  a  remarkable  way.  There  is  a  particular 
kind  of  clay  —  Staffordshire  fire-clay — which,  Avhen 
greatly  heated,  changes  its  colour,  the  colour  varying  as 
the  temperature  varies.  These  colours,  and  the  tempe¬ 
ratures  at  which  they  are  produced,  are  knoAvn,  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  Avorkman  Avith  a  test  by  which  he  may  determine 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  He  inserts  small  pieces  of  the 
clay,  called  trial-pieces,  into  holes  in  the  oven,  and  when 
they  have  shared  the  full  effects  of  the  heat,  they  are  with- 
draAvn,  and  the  colour  which  they  present  is  compared  by 
the  workman  to  standard  pieces  Avhich  he  has  by  him. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  enables  the  workman  to 
determine  Avhether  the  temperature  of  the  oven  be  such 
as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view. 

When  the  proper  amount  of  baking  is  effected,  the 
oven  is  alloAved  to  cool  gradually  during  a  period  of  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  seggars,  Avith  their  contents, 
are  taken  out.  The  wares  are  now  found  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  altered;  they  present  nearly  a  pure  white  colour  : 
and  if  the  ingredients  Avere  of  that  kind  destined  to  pro¬ 
duce  china  or  porcelain,  the  vessel  now  presents  that 
beautiful  semi-transparency  Avhich  is  one  of  the  characters 
and  one  of  the  distinguishing  attractions  of  porcelain. 
There  is  no  gloss  on  the  surface  ;  but  the  substance  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  fine  porous  structure,  which  fits  it  for  the 
office  of  wine-coolers.  The  mode  in  Avhich  it  effects  this 
latter  object  in  warm  weather  is  curious  and  instructive. 

A  bottle  of  wine  is  immersed  in  Avater  contained  in  an 
unglazed  vessel,  such  as  the  baked  Avare  of  which  Ave 
are  now  treating,  through  the  pores  of  which  the  Avater 
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gradually  exudes.  On  coming  in  contact  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air,  these  small  streamlets  (if  such  they  may  he 
called)  of  water  evaporate,  by  reason  of  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air ;  and  in  the  act  of  evaporating  or 
forming  into  steam  rob  the  rest  of  the  water  of  a  portion 
of  its  heat.  The  water,  in  its  turn,  draws  heat  from  the 
glass  of  the  wine-bottle ;  and  lastly,  the  bottle  abstracts 
heat  from  the  wine  itself :  so  that  by  this  chain  of  ac¬ 
tions  the  wine  becomes  cooled  down  to  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature. 

Another  purpose  to  which  the  unglazed  baked  pottery 
is  applied  is  the  manufacture  of  beautiful  small  statues 
and  other  figures.  This  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent 
at  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  in  France.  Sometimes  ladies 
order  vases  to  be  made,  and  decorate  them  themselves 
by  painting  and  gilding  when  in  the  unglazed  state; 
after  which  they  are  again  sent  to  the  potter  to  be  finished. 
The  ware  in  the  unglazed  state  is  called  biscuit ,  from  the 
resemblance  which  its  surface  presents  to  the  grain  of 
some  kinds  of  biscuit.  Most  of  our  readers  may  have 
heard  of  biscuit  statues,  and  may  have  wondered  what 
the  term  was  meant  to  imply. 

If  the  tea-cup — which  we  here  consider  as  the  general 
representative  of  pottery  wares — is  intended  to  he  plain 
white,  such  as  most  of  the  productions  were  before  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  glazing  is  the  next  process 
after  the  baking  ;  but  if  the  cup  he  blue  or  any  other 
colour,  the  glazing  is  deferred  till  afterwards. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  tea-cups  are,  in  our  own 
day,  painted,  or  rather  printed,  with  some  coloured  pig¬ 
ment  ;  in  most  cases  blue.  This  is  effected  by  a  singular 
process.  Before  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  improvement,  the 
common  wares  were  coloured  only  at  the  borders,  and 
that  in  a  very  inferior  style ;  hut  successive  improvements 
have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  give  really  tasteful  de¬ 
signs  on  the  commonest  tea-cups.  A  copper-plate 
engraving  is  prepared,  representing  some  fanciful  subject, 
such  as  a  wreath,  or  a  cottage  scene,  or  some  other  pleas¬ 
ing  designs  (for  the  outrageous  Chinese  distortions  are 
becoming,  very  properly,  obsolete).  The  colour  which 
is  to  be  employed  is  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  and 
laid  on  the  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ink  em¬ 
ployed  by  copper-plate  printers.  The  plate  is  then 
placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  heated  stove,  to  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  ink  or  paint ;  after  which  a  piece  of  damp 
tissue-paper  is  laid  on  it,  and  both  are  passed  through  a 
press. 

The  paper  now  presents  a  copy  of  the  engraving  in 
blue  ink  or  paint,  and  is  handed  to  a  girl,  Avho  cuts 
away,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  all  the  plain  parts 
of  the  paper  exterior  to  the  engraving.  Another  girl  now 
takes  the  engraving  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  tea-cup 
(supposing  that  to  be  the  vessel)  in  her  left,  and  wraps 
the  paper  round  the  surface  of  the  cup,  either  inside  or 
out,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  two  edges  shall  meet. 
The  size  of  the  engraving  is  of  course  regulated  to  that 
of  the  vessel  to  be  ornamented.  When  the  engraving  is 
wrapped  round  the  cup,  the  latter  is  handed  to  another 
girl,  who  with  a  roll  or  wad  of  flannel  presses  the  paper 
on  the  cup,  first  with  a  slight,  and  afterwards  with  a 
hard  pressure,  by  which  the  paper  is  almost  rubbed  into 
the  substance  of  the  cup.  When  the  paper  has  been  left 
adhering  to  the  cup  for  about  an  hour,  both  are  placed  in 
a  tub  of  water,  by  which  the  paper  is  sufficiently  softened 
to  allow  of  its  being  peeled  off,  leaving  on  the  surface  of  the 
cup  the  blue  paint,  which  had  before  adhered  to  the  paper. 

If  brown  or  other  colours  be  employed  instead  of  blue, 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  kind  of  material  employed 
for  paint ;  the  mode  of  laying  it  on  being  just  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

The  French  potters  have  been  accustomed  to  transfer 
engravings  to  porcelain  or  earthenware  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  above  described.  A  certain  quantity 
of  glue  is  diluted  with  water,  and  while  warm  is  cast 


into  sheets  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  dilu¬ 
tion  is  so  managed,  that  when  the  sheet  of  glue  is  cold, 
it  shall  be  perfectly  flexible,  and  have  the  consistence  of 
leather.  The  sheet  of  glue  is  pressed  upon  the  engraved 
plate,  after  the  latter  has  received  its  supply  of  paint,  by 
the  hand,  by  which  the  impression  is  transferred  from 
the  plate  to  the  glue.  The  glue  is  then  applied  to  the 
cup  or  other  vessel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  paper  be¬ 
fore  described,  so  as  to  leave  its  impression  on  the  surface 
of  the  ware.  Two  impressions  may  generally  be  made 
without  a  fresh  supply  of  paint  to  the  glue.  After  the 
second  application  the  glue  is  washed  in  clean  water, 
which  fits  it  to  receive  a  fresh  impression  from  the  en¬ 
graved  plate. 

When  the  vessels  are  printed,  they  are  placed  in  a 
highly  heated  room,  by  which  they  become  very  hot. 
This  is  necessary  to  evaporate  the  water  imbibed  by  the 
biscuit  ware.  They  are  then  made  still  hotter,  to  fix  the 
colours  more  firmly  to  the  surface,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  glaze. 

Spread  of  Intelligence  in  Political  Economy. — In  Mr. 
Laing’s  ‘Tour  in  Sweden’  it  is  stated  that  the  harvest  in 
Norway  having  almost  entirely  failed,  the  government  gave 
orders  for  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain 
in  tiie  Baltic  ports  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  districts. 
“  Twenty  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  Laing,  “  this  would  have 
been  considered,  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of 
Europe,  as  a  wise  and  beneficial  measure;  and  the  parental 
care  of  government  would  have  been  lauded  by  all  classes. 
The  British  government,  in  1812,  took  similar  measures  for 
alleviating  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  grain  ;  and  even 
in  this  year,  although  government  took  no  part  in  the  mea¬ 
sure,  the  charitable  feelings  of  the  British  public  attempted 
to  remedy  the  local  scarcity  and  high  price  of  meal  in  the 
highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  grain  crops 
had  likewise  failed,  by  furnishing  grain  at  a  cheap  rate,  by 
subscription,  to  the  distressed  districts.  In  Norway  there 
was  but  one  opinion  about  the  policy  of  this  measure  of  its 
government — that  it  was  the  surest  way  to  starve  the  people, 
as  neither  foreign  nor  native  merchants  could  venture  to 
send  corn  to  a  market  in  which  government  was  ready  with 
a  stock  to  undersell  them  and  disappoint  their  speculations. 
The  common  sense  of  a  people,  so  nearly  equal  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  no  class  is  wealthy  enough  to  feed  another 
class  either  from  the  taxes  or  from  charitable  contributions, 
came  at  once  to  the  just  conclusion,  that  the  interference  of 
government  with  the  natural  course  of  demand  and  supply 
would  only  aggravate  the  scarcity;  and  this  opinion  was  so 
loudly  and  generally  expressed,  that  government  had  to 
withdraw  the  measure,  as  far  as  possible,  and  sit  down  with 
a  lesson  in  political  economy  from  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
It  is  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  such  a  measure  adopted 
by  a  government,  instead  of  thanks  and  praises,  met,  even 
from  the  most  ignorant,  with  disapprobation.” 

Manner  o  Tea-drinking  in  Koondoz. — Nothing  is  done 
in  this  country  without  tea,  which  is  handed  round  at  all 
times  and  hours,  and  gives  a  social  character  to  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  is  very  agreeable.  The  Uzbeks  drink  their  tea 
with  salt  instead  of  sugar,  and  sometimes  mix  it  with  fat; 
it  is  then  called  ‘  keimuk  chah.’  After  each  person  has 
had  one  or  two  large  cups,  a  smaller  one  is  handed  round, 
made  in  the  usual  manner,  without  milk.  The  leaves  of  the 
pot  are  then  divided  among  the  party,  and  chewed  like 
tobacco. — Lieut .  Barnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara. 


Dutch  Gardens. — A  correspondent  says  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  fashion  of  laying-out  gardens  in  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  quaint  and  uniform  style  which  prevailed  in 
England  a  century  and  a  half  ago  has  become  almost  obsolete, 
and  the  stiffness  and  straightness  which  once  distinguished 
a  Dutch  garden  have  disappeared.  In  the  province  of  Guel- 
derland,  particularly,  the  change  is  most  striking,  the 
gardens  being  remarkable  for  their  winding  and  serpentine 
paths,  and  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  flower-beds.  Shrubs 
and  trees,  elevated  knowls  and  fountains,  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  grounds. 
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COMMERCIAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES  OF  PORTUGAL. 


'  [Oporto..] 


Portugal  is  but  a  small  country,  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  square,  extending  from  31°  to  42°  N.  latitude.  Its 
greatest  length  is  350  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its 
breadth  averages  about  115  miles;  consequently  the  area 
of  its  surface  is  about  40,000  square  miles,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  and  about  one-fifth  the  size  of  France.  Yet  the 
fleets  and  commerce  of  Portugal  at  one  time  were  more 
extensive  than  those  of  any  country  in  Europe ;  and  for 
two  centuries,  the  Portuguese  were  equally  pre-eminent  as 
adventurous  and  successful  navigators.  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast  were  settled  by  them 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  kings  of  Portugal 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  that  enthusiastic  ardour, 
which,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  finding  a  way  by  sea 
to  the  countries  from  which  Europeans  received  ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  other  commodities  across  the  desert,  was 
at  length  successful  in  accomplishing  its  object.  The 
Portuguese  led  the  way  from  Europe  to  India  by  sea ; 
they  planted  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent,  from  its  northern  extremities  almost  to  its  southern 
headland ;  they  held  possession  of  extensive  territories  in 
India  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  claimed  for.  themselves 
Vol.  VIII. 


the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  Indian  Seas.  In  the 
new  world,  Brazil  was  one  of  the  earliest  European 
settlements ;  and  Lisbon  became  the  great  European  mart 
for  the  productions  of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  Being 
the  first  to  open  new  paths  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
engrossing  the  trade  with  newly  discovered  countries, 
great  profits  were  made.  When  the  trade  to  India  was 
carried  on  overland,  Venice  was  better  situated  as  an 
entrepot  for  the  productions  of  the  East  than  Lisbon  ;  but 
when  they  wrere  brought  by  sea,  Lisbon,  situated  between 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  was  most  conveniently 
placed.  The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  secure  to  them 
selves,  if  possible,  the  exclusive  advantages  which  their 
adventurous  spirit  had  placed  in  their  hands.  No  other 
country  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  trade  to  the 
Portuguese  settlements ;  and  the  right  to  traffic  with  the 
natives  of  newly  discovered  countries  was  permitted  only 
to  those  who  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  a  licence,  and 
who  were,  often  worthless  adventurers.  Though,  for  a 
considerable  period,  commerce  flourished  and  profits  were 
great,  the  system  of  monopolies  both  in  the  colonies  and 
at  home  was  sure  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  some  future  period;  and  many  subsequent 
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evils  are  to  be  traced  to  illiberal  restrictions  framed  in  the 
hope  of  excluding  other  countries  from  the  African, 
Indian,  or  Transatlantic  trade.  These  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  a  monopoly  were  fruitless ;  and  when  other  nations 
became  their  competitors,  Portugal  was  in  her  turn  shut 
out  from  profitable  branches  of  foreign  commerce.  Thus 
she  was  left  to  her  monopolies.  Manufactures  declined, 
though,  having  such  extensive  colonies,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  demands  on  the  industry  of  the 
mother-country  would  have  greatly  increased ;  and  the 
direct  object  of  their  restrictive  system  had  been  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Portugal.  Political  events  rapidly  has¬ 
tened  the  crisis  which  would  sooner  or  later  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  unsound  commercial  policy  of  the 
country.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Portugal  was  success¬ 
fully  struggling  for  maritime  and  commercial  pre-emi¬ 
nence;  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  object  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  people  were  reaping  the  benefits  of  their 
enterprise;  but  from  1580,  when  Portugal  was  annexed 
to  Spain,  its  long  and  melancholy  decline  commenced. 
The  authority  of  the  mother-country  being  relaxed,  its 
connexion  with  the  colonies  was  weakened,  and  it  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  defend  them  against  aggressions, 
so  that  one  by  one  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
or  English.  Of  all  its  possessions  in  Africa,  India,  and 
the  New  World,  only  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  one  or 
two  settlements  in  Africa  and  India  now  remain. 

In  1640  Portugal  once  more  became  an  independent 
state  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  a 
member  of  which  is  the  present  occupant  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  throne.  But  this  revival  of  its  political  life  failed 
in  quickening  industry  and  commerce,  which  had  gradu¬ 
ally  sunk  into  insignificance ;  and  though  in  fact  nomi¬ 
nally  independent,  the  principles  of  vitality  which  should 
have  rallied  and  invigorated  public  spirit  were  so  stag¬ 
nant,  that  foreign  support  was  required  to  sustain  the 
tottering  state.  This  state  of  things  led  to  those  close 
relations  betwixt  England  and  Portugal  which  have  now 
subsisted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  two  countries  was  strengthened  by  a 
treaty  concluded  in  1 703,  generally  called  the  Methuen 
treaty,  and  which  has  regulated  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries  down  to  a  very  recent  period  without  any 
modification.  This  treaty  secured  to  England  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  manufactures  at  duties  one-half  less  than 
on  those  of  other  countries,  and  it  also  provided  that,  in 
return,  the  wines  of  Portugal  should  be  admitted  into 
England  at  a  duty  one-third  less  than  on  those  of  France. 
This  arbitrary  interference  with  the  freedom  of  commerce 
has  been  injurious  to  the  interests  both  of  England  and 
its  ancient  ally.  We  have  debarred  ourselves  from  the 
fine-flavoured  wines  of  France  by  duties  which  have 
been  as  much  as  136  per  cent,  higher  than  on  the  inferior 
wines  of  Portugal ;  while  the  Portuguese,  finding  that 
they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  valuable  market  of  England, 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  be  at  much  pains  in  improving 
the  quality  of  their  produce.  The  great  Wine  Company 
of  Oporto,  established  in  1754,  was  the  offspring  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  system  of  commercial  policy.  This 
body  of  monopolists  assumed  the  right  of  regulating  the 
production  of  wine  in  the  Upper  Douro,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  wine  district  of  Portugal ;  and  it  even 
went  the  length  of  ordering  vineyards  to  be  destroyed, 
with  a  view  of  making  the  most  of  their  monopoly  at  the 
least  possible  trouble.  In  the  meantime,  although  the 
trade  of  England  with  France,  a  country  containing  more 
than  ten  times  the  population  of  Portugal,  was  suffered 
to  decline,  being  restricted  within  the  narrowest  bounds 
to  which  the  mutual  wants  of  the  two  countries  could  be 
confined,  the  supposed  advantages  secured  to  Portu¬ 
gal  failed  in  conferring  those  benefits  upon  her  which 
were  anticipated.  Adam  Smith,  writing  in  1770,  speaks 
of  Portugal  as  being,  after  Poland,  the  “  most  beggarly 
country  in  Europe.”  Under  the  administration  of  Pom- 
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bal,  a  minister  of  superior  energy,  the  country  had  dis¬ 
played  some  signs  of  life,  and  useful  reforms  had  been 
effected,  but  both  were  transient  benefits,  disappearing 
when  the  influence  by  which  they  had  been  produced 
was  no  longer  felt.  In  1807,  amidst  the  distractions 
occasioned  by  foreign  invasion,  the  royal  family  of  Portu¬ 
gal  emigrated  to  Brazil,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  life  and  property  were  insecure,  and  in¬ 
dustry  languished.  After  the  peace,  when  the  nations 
began  to  improve  their  internal  resources,  Portugal  was 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  tranquillity,  but  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  civil  dissensions,  which  raged  from  1820  to  the 
expulsion  of  Dom  Miguel  in  1834,  and  were  but  ill  cal¬ 
culated  to  stimulate  industry  or  to  allow  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  those  enterprises  which  render  a  nation  prosper¬ 
ous.  But  the  energy  and  vigour  which  had  distinguished 
the  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  no  longer  the  characteristics  of  the  nation.  Ignor¬ 
ance  and  misgovernment  had  produced  their  wonted 
effects.  The  foreign  trade  of  Portugal,  once  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  that  of  any  other  power,  was  chiefly  carried  on 
at  the  two  ports  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  with  English 
capital ;  and  but  for  the  same  stimulus,  even  the  work  of 
eproduction  would  have  ceased  in  many  instances. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


ON  DAMASCUS  SWORD-BLADES. 

The  reader  may  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  calling  to 
mind  many  narratives  of  truth,  largely  alloyed  with  fable, 
respecting  the  wondrous  powers  of  Oriental  swords :  how 
that  the  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid,  when  rambling  about 
in  the  disguise  of  a  peaceful  citizen,  wore  his  favourite 
sword  coiled  up  in  his  turban,  so  great  was  its  elasticity : 
how  that  the  Damascus  blade  of  the  Turkish  headsman 
was  so  keen  that  it  cut  off  the  head  of  a  criminal  without 
his  knowledge,  till,  being  told  to  shake  himself,  his  head 
rolled  down  to  his  feet.  More  wondrous  tales  than  these 
might  be  raked  up  ;  but  the  only  thing  important  to  our 
present  object  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  is 
that  such  marvellous  details  are  generally  founded  so  far 
on  truth  as  to  merit  our  notice,  although  much  less  so 
than  the  details  themselves  would  lead  us  to  believe.  We 
propose  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
sword-blades  of  Damascus,  which  have  been  celebrated 
for  centuries,  and  at  the  present  day  are  highly  esteemed 
by  military  men. 

The  qualities  which  peculiarly  mark  the  Damascene 
blades  are,  1st,  uncommon  keenness  of  edge;  2nd,  exten¬ 
sive  and  perfect  elasticity ;  3rd,  a  peculiar  flecked  or  spotted 
grain  ;  and  4th,  an  odour  resembling  musk,  which  is  said 
to  be  exhaled  when  the  blade  is  rubbed  or  bent.  In 
considering  these  qualities,  we  shall  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  detailing  the  mode  of  manufacture,  so  far  as  it  is 
known. 

Swords  are  manufactured  at  Birmingham  for  the 
British  service,  as  well  as  for  exportation.  The  substance 
of  the  blade  is  chosen  from  the  best  cast-steel,  of  which 
Sheffield  supplies  annually  a  large  portion,  in  bars  called 
sword-moulds.  Each  mould  is  heated,  and  shaped  upon 
the  anvil  by  two  men,  a  maker  and  a  striker,  who  use 
their  hammers  alternately.  Concave  blades,  ornamented 
backs,  &c.,  are  formed  by  hammering  the  heated  blade 
between  steel  bosses.  When  the  proper  form  is  given  to 
the  blade,  it  is  hardened  by  being  plunged  while  red-hot 
into  cold  water;  and  then  tempered  by  heat  until  a  film 
of  blue  oxide  forms  on  its  surface.  It  is  then  placed  be¬ 
tween  a  fork  on  the  anvil,  and  twisted  into  its  proper 
shape,  and  all  warpings  and  other  irregularities  corrected 
It  is  ground  and  polished,  and  then  fixed  in  the  handle; 
after  which  it  is  submitted  to  a  few  severe  tests,  w-hich 
bend  and  strain  it  in  various  ways  :  if  it  resist  these  trials 
successfully,  it  is  pronounced  “  fit  for  service.” 
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Such  is  a  very  brief*  notice  of  the  office  of  the  English 
sword-smith.  The  Damascus  artists  are  supposed  to 
adopt  several  modes  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  subject 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  a  scientific  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Clouet,  who  has  produced  blades  possessing 
most  of  the  qualities  of  the  best  Damascene  instruments, 
and  in  point  of  elasticity  has  surpassed  them.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  he  describes  are  three  :  1st,  the  blade  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  thin  plates  of  different  varieties  of  steel, 
united  together  in  the  direction  of  their  length  by  forging 
and  welding.  The  surfaces  of  this  compound  bar  are 
then  worked  upon  with  a  graving  tool,  so  as  to  produce 
a  large  variety  of  hollows,  which  are  afterwards  worked 
up  and  brought  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  faces  of  the 
blade,  and  thus  tress-like  figures  are  formed ;  hence  this 
operation  is  called  tressing,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
natural  curls  of  human  hair  or  tresses.  2nd.  A  bundle 
of  steel  rods  are  welded  together,  and  then  twisted  at  a 
red  heat.  After  repeated  forging  and  twisting,  the  bar  is 
left,  by  the  last  process  of  forging,  in  a  straight  form  :  it 
is  then  split  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  the  outside 
faces  are  joined  by  welding.  By  this  means  an  appear¬ 
ance  can  be  given  to  the  steel  resembling  the  fleckiness 
of  the  Damascene  blades  :  this  process  is  called  torsion. 
3rd.  The  blade,  after  the  process  of  torsion,  is  cut  into 
short  pieces,  and  united  again  by  welding  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  present  a  kind  of  mosaic-work  on  the  surface 
of  the  steel. 

By  adopting  one  or  more  of  these  plans,  M.  Clouet 
succeeded  in  imitating  most  of  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  surface  of  Damascus  steel.  There  was 
one  peculiarity,  viz.  the  watered  designs  on  the  Damas¬ 
cene  blades,  which  M.  Clouet  could  not  produce,  but 
which  were  successfully  attained  by  M.  Breant.  We 
may  here  observe  that  steel  differs  from  iron  by  contain¬ 
ing  carbon  in  chemical  union,  which  union  is  effected  by 
subjecting  iron  in  contact  with  charcoal  to  an  intense  heat. 
If  more  charcoal  be  employed  with  the  iron  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  form  pure  steel,  two  compounds  result — one  of 
steel,  and  the  other  of  carburetted  steel  or  cast-iron,  the 
latter  containing  more  carbon  than  the  former.  Now 
M.  Breant  found  that  when  a  mixture  of  this  steel  and 
of  carburetted  iron  was  fused  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly 
without  being  disturbed,  a  crystalline  compound  resulted, 
which  being  afterwards  forged  into  a  sword-blade,  and 
immersed  in  a  weak  acid  solution,  the  flecked  appearance 
of  the  Damascus  blades  was  produced.  In  another  pro¬ 
cess,  M.  Breant,  by  mixing  iron  filings  and  lamp-black, 
produced  a  steel  not  only  equal  to,  but  surpassing  the 
Oriental  steel  in  those  qualities  which  make  the  latter  so 
valuable.  Many  precautions  as  to  temperature  are  ne¬ 
cessary  in  working  it. 

It  appears  then  that  Damascene  blades  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  European  artists  nearly  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  East.  In  that  land  of  hyperbole,  where  almost 
everything  is  under  the  influence  of  exaggeration,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  we  find  the  qualities  of  the  Damascene  blades 
overrated.  The  results  of  sober  inquiry  have  shown  that 
the  best  Oriental  blades  cannot  be  bent  more  than  45° ; 
and  that  its  edge,  though  hard  and  keen,  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  a  razor.  “Yet,”  as  one  writer  observes,  “wielded 
by  a  skilful  hand,  it  would  cut  through  a  thick  roll  of 
sail-cloth  without  apparent  difficulty,  a  feat  which  could 
not  be  performed  with  an  ordinary  sword,  nor,  it  should 
be  observed,  with  a  sabre  itself,  in  an  ordinary  hand, 
though  the  swordsman  who  tried  could,  it  appears,  do 
nearly  the  same  thing  with  an  European  blade.”  * 

As  to  the  perfume  of  the  blade,  we  cannot  believe  the 
assertion  that  it  is  incorporated  with  the  steel.  Mr. 
Emerson,  in  his  *  Letters  from  the  Aegean,’  says  that  he 

*  ‘  Manufactures  in  Metal,’  in  Lardner’s  ‘Cyclopaedia.’  The 
reader  will  also  find  a  highly  dramatic  account  of  the  feat 
mentioned  in  the  quotation,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ‘  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders.’ 


never  saw  any  Damascus  blades  which  retained  their  per¬ 
fume  for  a  length  of  time ;  so  that  the  probability  is, 
that  the  blade  is  simply  anointed  with  an  odoriferous 
substance,  after  its  manufacture  is  otherwise  completed. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details  respect¬ 
ing  sword-hilts,  scabbards,  and  other  trappings,  which 
vary  so  much  with  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  maker.  But 
it  belongs  to  our  subject  to  notice  the  ornaments  on  the 
blade  itself,  often  forming,  as  they  do,  a  part  of  its  very 
substance.  The  art  of  ornamenting  sword-blades  in  this 
manner  seems  to  have  originated  at  Damascus,  and  is 
hence  called  Damaskeeing,  or,  for  brevity,  damasking . 
This  art  partakes  of  mosaic,  where  pieces  of  metal  are 
inlaid; — of  engraving,  where  the  blade  is  cut  into  ; — and 
of  carving  or  chasing,  where  the  figures  are  produced  in 
relief. 

Damasking  is  performed  in  two  ways.  That  which 
yields  the  finest  results  is,  when  the  metal  is  cut  deeply 
and  inlaid  with  thick  gold  or  silver  wire.  The  incisions 
are  made  in  the  dove-tail  form,  and  the  wire  forcibly 
driven  in  and  so  fixed. 

The  second  mode  is  only  on  the  surface.  The  steel  is 
heated  until  it  becomes  blue  or  violet ;  it  is  then  hatched 
over  with  a  knife,  upon  which  hatching  the  ornaments 
are  drawn  with  a  metal  point.  Fine  gold-wire  is  then 
chased  accurately  to  the  designed  figure,  and  sunk  into 
the  hatches  already  formed. 

The  celebrated  Florentine  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in 
his  Autobiography,  states  his  inclination  to  practise  this 
branch  of  art,  differing,  as  it  does,  so  much  from  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  ordinary  goldsmith ;  and  he  soon  surpassed 
the  Oriental  performances.  He  speaks  of  the  ornamental 
foliage  on  the  Turkish  scimitars  as  representing  nothing 
else  but  chicory  leaves ;  and  though  sometimes  graceful, 
they  weary  with  their  sameness.  “  The  Lombards,”  he 
says,  “  make  the  most  beautiful  wreaths,  representing 
ivy  and  vine  leaves,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  with 
agreeable  turnings,  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
Romans  and  Tuscans  have  a  much  better  notion  in  this 
respect ;  for  they  represent  acanthus  leaves  with  all  their 
festoons  and  flowers  winding  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  and 
among  these  leaves  they  insert  birds  and  animals  of 
several  sorts  with  great  ingenuity  and  elegance  in  the 
arrangement.” 

If  figures  formed  of  gold  or  silver  foil  be  placed  on  a 
polished  steel  surface,  and  struck  suddenly  and  forcibly 
with  a  hammer,  permanent  adhesion  will  occur  between 
the  gold  or  silver  and  the  steel.  But  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  mode  of  damasking,  and  is  seldom  adopted  by 
good  workmen. 

This  subject  affords  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  manufactures.  The  zeal  and  perseverance 
with  which  European  manufactures  have  long  been  cul¬ 
tivated, — our  improvements  in  science,  machinery,  ana 
general  intelligence, — have  all  had  the  effect  of  completely 
transcending  most  of  the  celebrated  manufactured  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Eastern  nations,  which  for  hundreds  of  years 
have  either  remained  stationary,  or  have  retrograded  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  A  few  articles  of  their  manu¬ 
facture  long  and  deservedly  excelled  analogous  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  own  :■ — this  number  has  been  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  ;  and  apart  from  soil,  climate,  and  other  local 
advantages,  we  may  perhaps  not  be  hazarding  too  much, 
if  we  regard  it  as  a  vulgar  prejudice  which  prefers  the 
manufactured  productions  of  the  East  to  our  own.  Many 
are  the  instances  which  might  be  adduced  in  which  this 
preference  is  unjustifiable,  and  among  them  may  perhaps 
be  placed  the  object  of  our  present  notice  : — the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  best  sword-blades  in  the  world  is  not  confined 
to  Damascus,  since  their  productions  can  be  equalled— 
and  perhaps  excelled — by  European  artists. 
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THE  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON 


[Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon. — From  Laborde’s  ‘Voyage  en  Orient.’] 


The  Mountains  of  Lebanon  are  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  scarcely  less  frequent  occurrence 
are  notices  of  the  magnificent  trees  which  adorn  them,  so 
long  ago  were  they  celebrated  for  the  great  size  and 
majestic  appearance  which  at  the  present  day  render 
them  so  remarkable. 

The  best  geographical  account  which  we  have  met 
with  of  these  mountains  is  to  be  found  in  the  notes  to 
the  ‘  Pictorial  Bible,’  w'hich  has  the  advantage  of  being 
written  not  only  with  great  clearness,  but  with  great 
accuracy,  and  from  personal  observation. 

“  Two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  descend  from 
Syria,  enclosing  between  them  a  large  valley,  which  was 
anciently  called  Ccele-Syria.  These  are  the  Mountains  of 
Lebanon  of  the  Hebrews,  who  do  not,  like  the  Greeks, 
distinguish  the  western  ridge  as  Libanus  Proper,  and  the 
eastern  as  Anti-Libanus.  Arriving  at  the  north  of  Pa¬ 
lestine,  the  parallel  ranges  both  incline  to  the  west,  and 
Libanus  approaches  the  sea,  and  terminates  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Leontes,  about  five  miles  to  the  north 
of  Old  Tyre.  The  history  of  Anti-Libanus  is  more 
complicated.  Contracting  the  breadth  of  valley  between 
itself  and  Libanus,  it  also  advances  to  the  sea,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  White  Cape  ( Album  Promontorium),  about 
five  miles  south  of  Old  Tyre.  This  part,  where  Anti- 
Libanus  turns  westward  and  crosses  the  breadth  of  Pales¬ 
tine  to  the  sea,  is,  as  the  nearest  and  not  the  least  elevated, 
to  be  understood  as  the  most  usual  Lebanon  of  the  Scrip¬ 


tures,  in  the  restricted  sense.  .  .  .  The  Mountains 

of  Lebanon  are  most  elevated  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
where  they  make  a  most  conspicuous  and  striking  ap¬ 
pearance,  whether  as  viewed  from  the  western  sea  or  the 
eastern  plains.  .  .  The  higher  summits  of  Anti- 

Libanus  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  not  as  Dr. 
Clarke  describes  it,  in  patches,  as  it  may  be  seen  during 
summer  upon  the  tops  of  very  elevated  mountains,  but 
investing  all  the  upper  part  with  that  perfect  white  and 
smooth  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow  only  exhibits 
when  it  is  very  deep ;  ‘  a  striking  spectacle,’  adds  the 
traveller,  ‘in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder, seeking 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  fir¬ 
mament  to  be  on  fire.’  ” 

The  mountains  of  the  other  range,  known  as  Libanus 
Proper,  are  not  generally  so  high,  and  are  therefore  not 
perpetually  clothed  at  the  summits  with  snow :  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  may  however  be  observed,  even  in  the 
summer  months,  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  on  the  northern 
aspect  of  the  range.  The  general  height  varies  from 
about  8000  to  12,000  feet. 

The  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  situated  a  consider¬ 
able  way  up  the  mountains,  where  they  are  for  many 
months  surrounded  by  snow,  forming,  by  the  contrast  of 
their  dark  and  massy  foliage  with  the  pure  white  of  the 
ground  rising  behind  them,  and  sparkling  with  the  light 
of  an  Eastern  sun,  a  picture  which  all  travellers  have 
delighted  to  describe.  The  number  of  trees  is  not  so 
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large  as  nilglit  reasonably  he  expected  from  the  stupen¬ 
dous  character  of  the  scenery  around.  There  have  been 
said  to  be  scarcely  five  hundred  in  the  whole;  but  of 
these  several  are  of  immense  size,  being  from  60  to  100 
feet  in  height,  and  proportionately  broad  in  the  compass 
of  the  branches.  Maundrel,  an  English  traveller  of  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  describes  one  of  the 
largest  he  saw  as  being  of  the  circumference  of  36^  feet 
around  the  trunk  near  the  ground,  and  nearly  120  feet  in 
the  spread  of  its  boughs.  The  trunk  of  this  tree,  like 
many  others  of  the  tribe,  was  divided  at  about  15  feet 
from  the  ground  into  five  limbs,  appearing  like  separate 
trees.  That  the  cedar  formerly  flourished  in  greater 
abundance  at  Lebanon  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  of 
late  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  great  a  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  trees  as  some  writers  would  have 
us  believe.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  ‘  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,’  has  given  the  statements  of  various  travellers  at 
different  periods,  to  prove  that  a  considerable  diminution, 
at  least  in  the  larger  trees,  has  occurred ;  but  as  the  au¬ 
thors  he  mentions  adopted  no  fixed  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  sizes  of  the  trees,  their  numbers  can  be  of 
little  use. 

The  following  is  the  list  he  gives  : — 


Dates. 
1550  . 

1 556  . 

1574  . 

1579  . 
1583  . 

1590  . 

1598  . 

1609  . 

1632  . 

1650  . 

1657  . 

1681  . 
1699  . 

1739  . 

1755  . 

1789  . 
1818  . 


Writers. 

P.  Bellon 
C.  Fishtner  . 
Rauwolf  . 

J.  Jacobi  .  . 

R  Radzivil  . 

J.  Villamont 
C.  Havant  . 

W.  Litgow  . 

E.  Roger 
Boullaye  le  Gouz 
Thevdnot 
De  la  Roque 
Maundrel 
R.  Pocock 
Schultz  . 
Billardiere  . 
Richardson  . 


No.  of  large  Cedars. 
28 

25 

26 
26 
24 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 
22 
20 
16 
15 
20 

7 
7 


As  these  trees  are  not  placed  in  rows  according  to  their 
size,  like  the  well-arranged  flower-pots  in  a  nurseryman’s 
garden,  but  are  intermixed  in  admirable  disorder,  with 
every  variety  of  age  and  dimensions,  it  will  appear  at  a 
glance  how  totally  inefficient  such  a  list  as  the  above 
must  be  in  exhibiting  the  number  of  large  or  old  trees, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively.  The  statements  of  Burck- 
hardt  on  this  subject  are  more  satisfactory :  he  says,  “  I 
left  my  guide  on  the  small  plain,  and  proceeded  to  the 
right  towards  the  cedars,  which  are  visible  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  standing  half  an  hour  from  the  direct 
line  of  the  route  from  Bshirrai,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
declivities  of  the  higher  division  of  the  mountain.  They 
stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  form  a  small  wrood.  Of  the 
oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  I  counted  11  or  12;  25 
very  large  ones;  about  150  of  middling  size,  and  more 
than  300  smaller  and  young  ones.  The  oldest  trees  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  foliage  and  small  branches 
at  the  top  only,  and  by  four,  five,  or  even  seven  trunks 
springing  from  one  base ;  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the 
others  were  lower,  but  I  saw  none  that  touched  the  ground 
like  those  in  Kew  [Chelsea  ?]  gardens.  The  trunks  of 
the  old  trees  are  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and 
other  persons  who  have  visited  them.  I  sawr  a  date  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees 
seem  to  be  quite  dead,  and  the  wood  is  of  a  gray  tint.”* 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  cedar,  taking  its 
general  appearance,  are  the  divisions  of  the  trunk,  or 
a  joining  of  two  or  three  trees  together  at  the  roots,  which 


afterwards  branch  off  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
its  widely  spreading  branches,  which,  covered  with  a  thick 
and  sombre  foliage,  glance  from  the  trunk  almost  at 
right  angles.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  bears  a  small 
cone  similar  to  the  fruit  of  the  pine.  From  the  quantity 
of  resin  in  the  wood,  which  preserves  it  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  the  weather,  the  cedar  grows  and  flourishes 
for  many  centuries ;  and  the  same  substance,  which  is 
supposed  to  preserve  the  tree  while  living,  keeps  the  tim¬ 
ber  fresh  when  cut  down  :  some  cedar  wood  was  found 
fresh  in  the  temple  of  Utica  in  Barbary,  after  it  had 
lain  for  nearly  2000  years,  and  many  coffins  and  mum¬ 
my-cases  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  made  of  this 
wood,  exhibiting  nearly  its  original  freshness. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
bas  been  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  :  “  The  descent  [from 
the  higher  summit  of  Lebanon]  is  rather  precipitous,  and 
winds  by  a  long  circuitous  direction  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  In  a  few  minutes  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
far-famed  cedars,  that  lay  before  us  on  our  right.  At  first 
they  appeared  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  afterwards  like  a  clump  of  dwarfish  shrubs, 
that  possessed  neither  dignity  nor  beauty,  nor  anything 
to  entitle  them,  to  a  visit  but  the  name.  In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  reached  them.  They  are  large  and 
tall  and  beautiful,  the  most  picturesque  productions  of 
the  vegetable  creation  that  we  had  ever  seen.  There  are 
in  this  clump  two  generations  of  trees;  the  oldest  are 
large  and  massy,  rearing  their  heads  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  spreading  their  branches  afar.  We  measured 
one  of  them,  which  we  afterwards  saw  was  not  the  largest 
in  the  clump,  and  found  it  thirty-two  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Seven  of  these  trees  have  a  particularly  ancient 
appearance ;  the  rest  are  younger,  but  equally  tall, 
though,  for  want  of  space,  their  branches  are  not  so 
spreading ;  yet  the  spectator  views  them  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  and  warmth  of  heart,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  venerable  descendants  of  an  illustrious 
family,  who,  tired  with  the  persecution  and  assaults  of 
fortune,  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  sequestered  and 
sunny  spot,  which  they  hallow  by  their  presence,  where 
they  grow  uncontaminated,  and  look  with  a  lordly  pre¬ 
eminence  over  the  ground  which,  in  better  days,  their 
ancestors  called  their  own.  The  clump  is  so  small  that 
a  person  may  walk  round  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  old 
cedars  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Lebanon. 
Young  trees  are  occasionally  met  with ;  they  are  very 
productive,  and  cast  many  seeds  annually.  The  surface 
all  around  is  covered  with  rock  and  stone,  with  a  par¬ 
tial  but  luxuriant  vegetation  springing  up  in  the  in¬ 
terstices.” 


ALEXANDER. 

[Continued  from  No.  451.] 

The  Athenians  had  been  active  in  stirring  up  disCon* 
tent  against  Alexander  ;  and  having  been  of  counsel  with 
the  Thebans,  had  cause  to  apprehend  a  similar  fate.  But 
Alexander  probably  thought  one  example  sufficient  to 
strike  terror,  and  was  intent  on  greater  things.  He  there¬ 
fore  received  the  excuses  of  the  Athenians,  and,  returning 
to  Macedonia,  employed  the  winter  in  preparation  for  the 
grand  design  of  conquering  Persia.  In  the  spring,  u.c. 
334,  he  commenced  his  march. 

The  force  with  which  he  undertook  to  overthrow  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world,  in  wealth  and  extent,  is 
computed  at  30,000  infantry  and  4500  cavalry.  Of  the 
former  12,000  were  Macedonians,  12,000  Greeks;  the 
rest  were  Thracians,  and  of  other  northern  tribes,  forming 
an  excellent  body  of  light-armed  troops.  The  cavalry 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Macedonians  and  Thessalians. 
The  Hellespont  was  crossed  at  Sestos,  and  a  landing  ef¬ 
fected  in  Asia  without  opposition.  To  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  following  campaigns, 


*  ‘  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holv  Land,’  4to.,  London,  1822. 
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both  detailed  accounts  and  continual  reference  to  maps 
are  essential.  Our  bounds  confine  us  to  indicating  the 
results  of  each  year’s  exertions  :  but  we  shall  endeavour 
to  relieve  the  dryness  of  the  narrative  by  the  introduction 
of  those  anecdotes  which,  from  their  celebrity  or  interest, 
best  deserve  notice. 

At  first  Alexander  marched  eastward,  to  encounter  a 
force  which  the  Persian  satraps,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
had  collected.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  Granicus,  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  those  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The.  Persians  were  encamped 
strongly  on  the  farther  bank.  Overruling  the  caution  of 
his  generals,  Alexander  ordered  an  immediate  attack, 
which  was  led  by  the  cavalry;  among  whom  he  himself 
fought  with  the  ardour  of  a  common  trooper.  With 
his  own  hand  he  slew  two  of  the  Persian  satraps ;  and 
the  sword  of  a  third  was  about  to  descend  upon  him, 
when  the  arm  which  held  it  was  severed  by  Cleitus,  the 
brother  of  his  nurse,  and  captain  of  the  guards  called 
Companions.  The  victory  was  complete.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  pursuing  his  cowse  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  Alexander  retraced  his  steps  along 
the  hEgean  Sea,  receiving  as  he  went  the  submission  of 
the  Greek  cities  along  that  wealthy  shore.  At  the  close 
of  summer  Alexander  dismissed  such  of  his  soldiers  as 
were  lately  married,  to  return  to  Greece,  and  pass  the 
winter  at  their  respective  homes :  he  himself  continued 
his  march  into  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  Thence  he  turned 
northwards,  and  crossing  the  mountain-range  of  Taurus, 
marched  through  the  greater  Phrygia  to  Gordium,  the 
city  of  Midas,  and  once  the  capital  of  that  wealthy  king¬ 
dom.  Here  there  was  an  ancient  chariot  or  cart,  which, 
as  tradition  witnessed,  had  belonged  to  Midas.  The  yoke 
was  fastened  to  the  pole  by  a  complicated  knot ;  and  an¬ 
cient  oracles  promised  the  empire  of  Asia  to  him  who 
should  unloose  it.  The  prophecy  for  ages  had  waited  its 
accomplisher,  which  it  found  in  Alexander ;  who,  as  is 
usually  reported,  adopted  the  sure  and  expeditious  method 
of  cutting  the  cord.  Hence  the  phrase  of  “  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot”  has  been  used,  for  more  than  2000  years, 
to  signify  the  eluding  or  breaking  through  a  difficulty, 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  resolve  by  fair  means. 
At  Gordium  Alexander  had  fixed  the  rendezvous  of  the 
troops  who  had  returned  to  Greece  in  the  autumn ;  and 
thence,  early  in  the  year  333,  he  continued  his  march 
towards  the  heart  of  Asia. 

He  recrossed  the  Taurus  by  the  passes  leading  to  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  where  his  imprudence  in  bathing,  while  heated, 
in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  brought  on  an  illness 
which  almost  proved  fatal.  While  he  lay  sick,  he  was 
informed  that  his  physician  Philip  had  been  bribed  by 
Darius  to  poison  him.  Discrediting  the  charge,  he  waited 
not  for  inquiry,  but  at  Philip’s  next  visit  received  and 
drank  the  offered  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  placed 
the  letter  in  which  the  accusation  was  contained  in  the 
hands  of  the  accused.  Its  falsity  was  proved  by  the 
event.  The  high-minded  confidence  of  Alexander  on  this 
occasion  has  been  the  theme  of  panegyrists  and  a  subject 
for  painters.  From  Tarsus  the  Greeks  marched  along  the 
Cilician  coast,  towards  Syria,  where  Darius  in  person 
was  waiting  to  defend  his  crown..  Battle  was  joined  about 
30  miles  north  of  Antioch,  in  the  plain  of  Issus,  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Amanus.  The  numbers  of 
the  Persians  were  vast,  greater  probably  than  had  been 
collected  since  the  armament  of  Xerxes  ;  and  of  these  near 
150,000,  including  30,000  Greeks,  were  disciplined,  and 
should  have  been  effective  troops.  The  Greeks,  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  well  played  their  part,  and  resisted 
successfully  the  formidable  assault  of  the  phalanx,  as  the 
close  and  deep  array  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  armed 
with  long  pikesj  was  called.  But  the  success  of  the 
Macedonian  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  where  Alexander, 
opposed  to  Darius,  commanded  in  person,  was  decisive.* 

*  In  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine/  No,  14 1,  a  drawing  has  been  g;ven 


Darius  quitted  the  field :  and,  as  usual  in  an  Eastern 
army,  the  flight  of  the  sovereign  was  the  signal  of  disper¬ 
sion.  The  victory  was  complete.  The  tent  of  Darius, 
with  its  precious  furniture,  was  taken  ;  and  the  family  of 
the  fugitive  monarch,  wife,  children,  and  mother,  fell  into 
the  victor’s  hands.  They  met  with  kind  and  honourable 
treatment,  such  as  the  usages  of  ancient  war  too  seldom 
granted  to  the  conquered  ;  and  the  temperance  and  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  have  furnished  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  warmest  panegyrics.  Statira,  the  wife  of 
Darius,  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Asia. 

Alexander  gave  a  respite  to  Persia  itself,  while  he 
marched  southward,  intent  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  Tyre,  proud  of  its  wealth 
and  power,  refused  him  admittance  :  and  to  punish  this 
contumacy,  siege  was  laid  to  the  city,  strong  by  its  insu¬ 
lar  position,  its  vast  bulwarks,  and  its  navy.  The  contest 
was  long  and  doubtful ;  and  forms  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  the  Persian  war.  After  a  seven 
months’  siege  it  was  taken  by  storm.  Eight  thousand 
Tyrians  are  related  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  and  30,000 
to  have  been  sold  into  slavery ;  it  is  added  that  2000 
were  crucified  on  the  sea-shore.  Gaza  in  Palestine  sus¬ 
tained  a  two  months’  siege,  and  suffered  similar  severities  : 
the  rest  of  Palestine  submitted  without  resistance.  Jose¬ 
phus  gives  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  a  visit  of 
Alexander  to  Jerusalem,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  Jewish  hierarchy  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  to  have  acknowledged  the  true  God,  and  to  have 
heard  with  lively  pleasure  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  a 
Greek  should  overthrow  the  Persian  empire.  The  silence 
of  Arrian  casts  a  doubt,  however,  upon  this  story. 

The  difficult  and  dangerous  desert  between  Gaza  and 
Pelusium,  the  port  upon  the  easternmost  branch  of  the 
Nile,  was  safely  traversed  in  seven  days.  Egypt,  never 
well  affected  towards  its  Persian  masters,  yielded  to  the 
Greek  without  resistance  or  reluctance.  This  portion  of 
our  history,  therefore,  furnishes  nothing  to  record,  except 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  a  city  eminent  for  arts, 
learning,  and  commerce,  on  a  barren  strip  of  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis :  and 
Alexander’s  expedition  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  (the  sandy),  situated  in  one  of  those  fertile  spots 
which  are  called  oases,  deep  in  the  inhospitable  sands  of 
Libya.  A  whole  army  sent  by  Cambyses,  the  Persian 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  had  perished  in  attempting  to  reach 
this  place,  less  than  200  years  before.  Alexander  sought 
it  under  a  better  star ;  and  the  story  of  his  divine  descent 
was  accredited  by  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  as  the  son 
of  the  divinity.  Hence  the  portrait  on  his  coins  is  de¬ 
corated  with  the  horns  of  a  ram,  the  emblem  of  Ammon. 
Many  prodigies  are  related  of  this  visit,  by  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  and  Plutarch.  Alexander  returned  across  the  desert 
to  Memphis,  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Thebes  and 
the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt.  But  Darius  was  known  to 
have  collected  a  second  army ;  and  having  provided  for 
the  government  of  Egypt,  the  Greek  retraced  his  steps 
to  Tyre  in  the  spring  of  331  :  and  thence  struck  inwards 
to  Thapsacus,  one  of  the  usual  passes  of  the  Euphrates. 

He  crossed  that  river  in  July  unopposed,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  to  the  Tigris,  which  he  crossed  on  the 
20th  of  September,  a  day  marked  by  an  almost  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  On  the  ninth  day  after,  the  third 
great  battle  took  place,  near  Gaugamela.  The  scene  of 
action  was  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  meeting  streams  of  the  Lycus  and  Tigris,  and 
to  the  north  by  the  Gordysean  mountains.  Darius  had 
chosen  this  to  be  his  battle-field ;  and  had  carefully 
levelled  it,  to  give  the  best  advantage  to  his  war-chariots 
and  cavalry.  His  enormous  force  is  calculated  by  the 
Greek  historians  at  a  million  of  infantry,  40,000  cavalry, 

of  a  most  splendid  mosaic,  discovered  at  Pompeii,  which,  is  thought 
to  represent  the  encounter  of  the  rival  monarchs. 
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200  chariots,  and  15  elephants:  a  force  so  infinitely 
superior  in  number  to  the  Greek,  that  even  if  we  strike 
off  one-half  of  the  numbers,  it  derogates  little  from  the 
honour  of  the  victors.  The  elephants  and  chariots  were' 
placed  in  front ;  but  these  unwieldy  and  barbarian  ac¬ 
cessories  produced  little  effect  upon  their  disciplined  op¬ 
ponents.  The  light-armed  infantry  ran  in  among  them, 
cut  the  traces  of  the  chariots,  and  speared  the  drivers  ;  and 
the  few  which  reached  the  Greek  ranks  were  allowed  to 
pass  harmlessly  through  openings  to  the  rear.  As  before, 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  the  cavalry ;  and  again 
on  the  right  wing,  where  Alexander  was  opposed  to 
Darius  in  person,  the  victory  was  decisive,  while  on  the 
left  the  veteran  Parmenion  was  hard  pressed  to  main¬ 
tain  his  ground  against  the  Sacee  and  Parthians.  But 
when  the  king  came  to  his  assistance,  the  victory  was 
complete.  Darius  fled  early,  and,  as  before,  his  chariot 
and  armour  remained  the  prize  of  the  victor.  He  directed 
his  course  northward,  towards  Ecbatana,  while  Alexander 
proceeded  southwards  to  gather  the  rich  fruits  of  con¬ 
quest,  the  spoils  of  wealthy  cities  of  Assyria  and  Persia. 
This  battle,  fought  at  Gaugamela,  is  more  commonly 
called  after  Arbela,  a  place  of  more  consequence,  distant 
about  40  miles  from  the  field. 

Babylon,  once  the  wonder  of  the  world,  had  gone  to 
decay  since  the  extinction  of  its  empire  and  the  conquest 
of  Cyrus.  The  citizens,  like  those  of  Egypt,  received 
Alexander  with  joy  :  and  he,  after  his  usual  policy,  aimed 
at  gaining  their  attachment  by  treating  them  with  confi¬ 
dence  ;  giving  back  the  vast  revenues  of  the  priesthood, 
and  restoring  their  sacred  buildings,  especially  the  mag¬ 
nificent  pyramidal  temple  of  Belus,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  rebuilt  in  its  original  magnificence;  a  project  which, 
we  need  hardly  say,  was  never  completed.  Susa,  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  and  treasuries  of  the  Persian  kings, 
sent  to  proffer  its  submission  ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  bullion 
was  found  to  the  value  of  ten  millions  sterling.  The 
winter  months  were  spent  in  subduing  Persia  Proper 
(now  Fars),  the  original  seat  of  the  Persian  tribe ;  a  task 
not  executed  without  experiencing  a  brave  resistance,  and 
great  difficulties  in  forcing  the  mountain-passes  of  that 
rugged  land.  The  palace  and  stronghold  of  Persepolis, 
whose  remains  still  call  forth  the  admiration  of  travellers, 
was  burnt,  deliberately,  according  to  Arrian,  in  retaliation 
of  the  outrages  of  Xerxes,  the  conflagration  of  the  Greek 
temples,  and  the  destruction  of  Athens.  Other  accounts 
intimate  that  it  was  destroyed  in  a  drunken  revel,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Athenian  Thais,  a  tale  familiar  through 
Dryden’s  magnificent  ode,  1  Alexander’s  Feast.’  Here 
and  at  Pasagarda,  not  far  distant,  the  city  and  burial-place 
of  the  great  Cyrus,  immense  treasures  again  fell  into  the 
conqueror’s  hands. 

These  occupations  must  have  consumed  several  months, 
so  that  the  spring  of  330  must  have  been  advanced  when 
Alexander  set  out  northward  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who 
fled  on  his  approach  towards  the  northern  provinces. 
Flis  attendants,  of  whom  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  was 
the  chief,  proved  faithless.  First  they  placed  him  in 
confinement ;  but  being  hard  pressed  by  Alexander,  who 
had  heard  of  Darius’s  condition,  and,  whether  from  com¬ 
passion  or  policy,  earnestly  wished  to  secure  his  person, 
they  wounded  him  mortally,  and  left  him  by  the  road¬ 
side  to  die.  His  body  was  carried  to  Persia,  and  depo¬ 
sited  with  the  usual  pomp  in  the  royal  tomb.  Bessus  was 
taken  in  the  following  year,  and  suffered  condign  punish¬ 
ment. 

About  this  time  we  trace  the  first  of  those  violent, 
jealous,  and  arbitrary  actions,  which  have  deeply  stained 
Alexander’s  good  qualities.  Philotas,  general  of  the 
Companions,  and  son  of  the  brave  and  able  Parmenion, 
incurred  suspicion  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  circumstances  are  not  clear ;  but  it  is  in 
Alexander’s  favour  that  the  accused  was  tried  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  according  to  the  Macedonian  forms,  and  by  them 


was  condemned  and  executed.  Against  the  fidelity  of 
Parmenion  nothing  is  alleged,  except  that  he  might  have 
shared  the  designs  of  his  son.  But  he  had  been  left  in 
command  of  the  army  and  Media,  and  his  resentment 
might  be  dangerous.  Without  regard  therefore  to  his 
services,  or  form  of  trial,  after  the  example  of  Eastern 
despots  in  all  ages,  a  secret  order  was  sent  to  some  of  his 
subordinate  officers  to  put  him  to  death. 

[To  be  continued.; 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

No.  II. — Chevy  Chase — Sir  Andrew  Barton. 

[Concluded  from  No.  450.] 

Let  us  turn  from  the  heroic  contest  on  land,  to  the  no 
less  heroic  strife  at  sea  between  England  and  Scotland  : 
we  shall  find  in  the  ballad  of  ‘  Sir  Andrew  Barton  ’  actions 
as  chivalrous,  a  devotion  as  unswerving,  and  poetic  sen¬ 
timent  as  bright  and  lofty  as  are  exhibited  in  the  song  of 
‘  Chevy  Chase.’  The  battle  which  this  ballad  celebrates 
was  fought  in  the  year  1511,  between  a  gallant  Scottish 
mariner,  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Floward  and 
Sir  Edward  his  brother,  sons  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  after¬ 
wards  duke  of  Norfolk.  Barton,  it  appears,  having 
suffered  both  insult  and  loss  from  the  Portuguese,  fitted 
out  two  ships  of  war,  by  permission  of  James  IV.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  make  reprisals,  and  such  was  his  success,  that  he 
enriched  himself  and  became  the  terror  of  the  seas. 
Under  pretence  of  searching  for  Portuguese  merchandise, 
he  stopped  and,  it  is  added,  pillaged  some  of  the  ships  of 
England.  This  so  exasperated  Surrey,  that  he  declared  at 
the  English  council-board  the  narrow  seas  should  not  be 
so  infested  while  he  had  an  estate  to  furnish  a  ship  and  a 
son  to  command  one.  King  Henry  took  Surrey  at  his 
word  :  two  ships  wrere  fitted  out  at  the  earl’s  expense,  and 
sent  to  sea  under  the  command  of  his  sons,  with  orders 
to  intercept  and  capture  Barton,  which  they  were  not  the 
less  willing  to  undertake,  knowing  that  his  ships  were 
richly  laden.  The  engagement  which  ensued  was  bloody 
and  obstinate,  and  of  long  duration ;  but  the  fortune  of 
the  Howards  prevailed  :  Barton  fell  fighting  valiantly ; 
his  ships  were  carried  into  the  Thames  :  the  wealth  ob¬ 
tained  was  large,  and  Sir  Edward  Howard  was  soon 
afterwards  created  Admiral  of  England.  This  act,  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  time  of  peace,  exasperated  the  Scots : 
Henry,  to  pacify  them,  liberated  the  crews,  and  offered  to 
allow  the  aggrieved  parties  to  prosecute  their  claims  of 
restitution  in  the  English  courts  of  law. 

The  ballad  begins  by  saying  that  one  day  as  King 
Henry  rode  out  on  the  side  of  the  Thames  to  take  the  air, 
no  less  than  four  score  of  the  merchants  of  London  came 
and  knelt  before  him.  “  Welcome,  welcome,  rich  mer¬ 
chants  all,”  said  the  king,  pleased  with  their  humility. 
“  By  the  rood,  Sire,”  exclaimed  the  whole  four  score,  “  we 
are  not  rich  merchants;  how  indeed  can  we  be  so,  since 
a  cruel  rover,  a  proud  Scot,  attacks  us,  as  we  sail,  and 
robs  us  of  our  merchandise?”  The  king  frowned  on 
lord  and  merchant,  and  swore  by  the  true  cross  that  he 
thought  no  one  dared  to  do  his  land  such  wrong :  then 
fixing  his  eye  on  Floward,  he  added,  “  Have  I  never 
a  lord  in  my  realm  who  will  fetch  that  proud  Scot  into 
my  presence  ?  ”  “I  will  attempt  it,  at  least,  my  liege,” 
replied  Howard.  “  Thou!”  said  Flenry  ;  “  no,  no  ;  thou 
art  very  young,  and  yon  Scot  is  an  experienced  ma¬ 
riner.”  “  If  I  fail  to  conquer  him,”  replied  Howard,  “I 
will  never  again  appear  before  you.”  “  Go,  then,” 
answered  Henry,  “  and  choose  two  of  my  best  ships,  and 
man  them  with  my  ablest  mariners.”  Howard,  though 
young,  selected  ships  and  seamen  with  the  skill  ot  a 
veteran. 

The  first  man  that  Lord  Howard  chose 

Was  the  ablest  gunner  in  all  the  realm ; 

Though  he  was  three  score,  years  and  ten  ; 

Good  Beter  Simon  was  his  name. 
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Peter,  says  he,  I  must  to  the  sea, 

To  bring  home  a  traitor  live  or  dead ; 

Before  all  gunners  I  have  chosen  thee. 

Of  a  hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head.  ( 

If  you,  my  lord,  have  chosen  me, 

Ol  a  hundred  gunners  to  take  the  head  ; 

Then  hang  me  up  on  yon  mainmast-tree. 

If  I  miss  my  mark  one  shilling  bread. 

My  lord  then  chose  a  bowman  rare, 

Whose  active  hands  had  gained  fame ; 

In  Yorkshire  was  this  gentleman  borne. 

And  William  Horseley  was  h  s  name.” 

This  Yorkshire  archer  had  skill  equal  to  that  of  the 
veteran  gunner ;  so  with  plenty  of  guns  and  pikes  and 
good  yew-bows,  and  able  crews  and  sea-worthy  ships, 
Howard  set  sail  on  this  adventure.  He  was  but  short  way 
gone  when  he  met  Henry  Hunt,  a  merchant  of  Newcastle, 
who  with  “  a  heavy  heart  and  a  careful  mind”  was  on 
his  voyage  homeward.  “  Hast  thou  seen  Andrew  Bar¬ 
ton,”  inquired  Howard,  “  or  canst  thou  tell  me  ought  of 
him  ?”  “  Ah,  but  too  well  can  I  speak  of  that  cruel 

Scotch  rover,”  replied  Henry  Hunt;  “  he  met  me  but 
yesterday,  and  robbed  me  of  all  I  possessed  ;  and  now  I 
go  to  lay  my  complaint  at  the  throne  of  King  Henry.” 

Thou  "shalt  not  need,  man,”  said  Howard ;  “  return  and 
show  me  Andrew  Barton,  and  for  every  shilling  lost  I 
shall  give  thee  three.”  “  Ah,  ye  little  know  whom  ye 
seek,”  answered  Henry  Hunt. 

He  is  brass  within  and  steel  without. 

With  beams  on  his  top-castle  strong, 

And  eighteen  pieces  of  ordinance 
He  carries  on  each  side  along. 

And  he  hath  a  pinnace  (light ; 

St.  Andrew’s  cross  that  is  his  guide — 

His  pinnace  beareth  nine  score  men, 

And  fifteen  cannons  on  each  side. 

Were  ye  twenty  ships  and  he  but  one, 

I  swear,  by  kirk  and  bower  and  hall. 

He  would  overcome  them  every  one, 

If  once  his  beams  they  do  downfal. 

This  is  cold  comfort,  said  my  lord, 

To  welcome  a  stranger  thus  to  the  sea  ; 

But  I’ll  bring  him  and  his  ships  to  shore, 

Or  to  Scotland  he  shall  carry  me.” 

“  I’ll  go  with  you,  and  that  willingly,”  said  the  stout 
man  of  Newcastle;  “  but  you  must  have  a  gunner  skil¬ 
ful  enough  to  sink  his  pinnace — you  must  not  allow 
him  to  send  a  man  aloft  to  lower  his  boarding-beams — 
and  you  must  permit  me  to  set  you  a  glass  in  which 
his  ship  will  be  reflected,  be  it  day  or  night.”  “  All 
this  shall  be  as  you  wish,”  said  Howard,  and  continued 
on  his  course. 

“  The  merchant  set  my  lord  a  glass, 

So  well  apparent  in  his  sight; 

And  on  the  morrow,  by  nine  o’clock, 

He  showed  him  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  knight. 

His  hatch-board  it  was  gilt  with  gold, 

So  clearly  dight  it  dazzled  the  ee ; 

Now,  by  my  faith,  Lord  Howard  says, 

This  is  a  gallant  sight  to  see,” 

“  Take  in  your  pennons,”  said  Howard  to  his  men, 
“  and  put  up  a  peeled  willow-wand,  and  let  us  look  like 
merchants  on  a  voyage  of  profit.”  As  they  did  this  they 
passed  Barton’s  ship  without  notice  or  salute :  the  Scot 
was  incensed.  “  Now,  by  the  rood,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I 
have  ruled  the  sea  these  full  three  years  and  more,  and 
never  saw  churles  so  scant  of  courtesy  before.  Go,”  he 
said  to  the  captain  of  his  pinnace,  “  fetch  yond  pedlars 
back;  I  swear  they  shall  be  all  hanged  at  my  mainmast.” 
Now  was  the  counsel  of  Henry  Hunt  of  use  to  Lord 
Howard  :  the  first  broadside  from  the  pinnace  having 
struck  down  his  foremast  and  killed  fourteen  of  his  men, 
he  called  Simon  his  gunner  and  threatened  to  hang 
him  if  he  failed  to  sink  the  pinnace. 


“  Simon  was  old,  but  his  heart  it  was  bold. 

His  ordinance  he  laid  right  low ; 

He  put  in  a 'chain  full  nine  yards  long, 

W  ith  other  great  shot,  less  or  mo. 

And  he  let  go  bis  great  gun-shot; 

So  well  he  settled  it  with  his  ee, 

The  first  sight  that  Sir  Andrew  saw 
Was  his  pinnace  sinking  in  the  sea.” 

When  Sir  Andrew  saw  this,  he  cried,  “  I  will  fetch 
yond  pedlars  back  myself.”  “  Now  spread  your  pennons 
and  beat  your  drums,”  exclaimed  Lord  Howard,  “  and 
let  the  Scot  know  who  we  are.”  “  Fight  on,  my  gallant 
men,”  said  Sir  Andrew,  not  at  all  alarmed ;  “  this  is 
the  high  admiral  of  England  come  to  seek  me  on  the 
sea.”  As  he  said  this  he  was  assailed  on  both  sides, 
threescore  of  his  men  fell  by  one  shot  from  old  Simon, 
and  fourscore  fell  from  another  from  Henry  Hunt. 
“  Ah  1”  cried  he,  “  that  last  deadly  shot  came  from  the 
merchant  who  was  my  prisoner  but  yesterday.  Now 
Gordon,  thou  wert  ever  good  and  true ;  three  hundred 
marks  are  thine,  to  go  aloft  and  let  my  beams  fall.” 
Gordon  went  aloft  in  a  moment,  but  as  “  he  swerved  the 
mainmast  tree”  an  arrow  from  Horseley  pierced  his  brain, 
and  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  deck  ;  Hamilton,  the  sister’s 
son  of  Sir  Andrew,  went  next  aloft,  but  as  he  began  to 
sway  the  beams  another  shaft  from  the  same  dread  archer 
sent  him  the  same  way  as  Gordon.  A  sad  man  was  Sir 
Andrew  when  he  saw  this.  “  Go,  fetch  me  my  armour 
of  proof,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  I  will  go  myself  and  lower  the 
beams.”  He  clothed  himself  in  his  armour  of  proof,  and 
brave  and  noble,  says  the  minstrel,  he  looked,  and  went 
aloft  dauiltlessly.  “  Now  Horseley,”  said  Lord  Howard, 
“  I  will  make  thee  a  knight  if  thy  shot  is  good ;  but  if 
bad,  I  will  hang  thee.”  “  Your  honour  shall  judge,” 
whispered  the  archer ;  “  but  I  have  only  two  arrows  left.” 

“  Sir  Andrew  he  did  swarve  the  tree, 

With  light  good  will  he  swarved  then ; 

Right  on  his  breast  did  Horseley  hit, 

But  the  arrow  bounded  back  again. 

Then  Horseley  spied  a  privy  place, 

With  a  perfect  eye,  in  a  secret  part ; 

All  under  the  spole  of  his  right  arm, 

He  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 

Fight  on,  my  men,  Sir  Andrew  says, 

A  little  I’m  hurt,  but  yet  not  slain, 

I’ll  b*ut  lay  me  down  and  bleed  awhile, 

And  then  I’ll  rise  and  fight  again. 

Fight  on,  my  men,  Sir  Andrew  says, 

And  never  flinch  before  the  foe, 

And  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrew’s  cross, 

Until  you  hear  my  whistle  blow. 

They  never  heard  his  whistle  blow — 

Which  made  their  hearts  wax  sore  adred; 

Then  Horseley  said,  aboard,  my  Lord, 

For  well  I  wot  Sir  Andrew’s  dead. 

They  boarded  then  his  noble  ship, 

They  boarded  it  with  might  and  main — 

Eighteen  score  Scots  alive  they  found, 

The  rest  were  either  maimed  or  slain.” 

Howard  struck  off  Sir  Andrew’s  bead,  saying,  “Hadst 
thou  been  alive,  I  must  not  have  looked  on  England 
for  many  a  day  — when  King  Henry  saw  the  pale 
face,  the  hollow  eyes,  and  the  noble  countenance,  “  I 
would  give,”  he  said,  “  a  thousand  marks  were  that  man 
alive  as  he  is  dead.”  Henry  Hunt  was  advanced;  Peter 
Simon  received  five  hundred  murks ;  and  Horseley  was 
knighted.  Such  was  the  end  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton :  his 
invention  of  letting  down  beams  from  his  mainmast,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  his  enemy  has  perished  with  him,  for 
no  one  has  explained  it  scientifically  or  satisfactorily. 

A.  C. 
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IMPROVVISATORI. 


[‘  LTmprovisateur  Napolitaine 

Throughout  Italy,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Tuscan 
province,  there  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  a 
peculiar  and  highly  interesting  exhibition  of  intellectual 
power,  the  delivery  of  extempore  poems,  by  a  class  of 
persons  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  the  improv- 
visatori.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  hut  nowhere  so  fully  developed. 
In  Portugal  the  peasants  may  still  be  heard  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  singing  improvvisatised  songs  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  their  guitars,  hut  their  strains  are  of  a  very 
humble  unambitious  character.  Mrs.  Piozzi  *  also  speaks 
of  a  similar  custom  in  our  own  kingdom  :  she  says,  “  Our 
Welsh  people  make  the  harper  sit  down  in  the  church¬ 
yard  after  service  is  over,  and  placing  themselves  round 
him,  command  the  instrument  to  go  over  some  old  song- 
tune;  when  having  listened  awhile,  one  of  the  company 
forms  a  stanza  of  verses,  which  run  to  it  in  well  adapted 
measure ;  and  as  he  ends  another  begins,  continuing  the 
tale  or  retorting  the  satire.”  But  the  Turkish  story- 
*  Writing  in  1789, 

You  VIII. 


’ — From  a  picture  by  L.  Robert.] 

tellers  approach  the  Italian  improvvisatori  the  nearest  in 
ability,  while  their  audiences  perhaps  surpass  them  in  the 
deep  absorbing  interest  with  which  they  listen.  They  are 
so  numerous  through  the  Mohammedan  countries  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  trade  or  profession,  with  a  sheikh  at 
their  head,  entitled  the  sheikh  of  the  coffee-house  narra¬ 
tors.  They  are  found  in  every  place  ;  they  mingle  with 
and  exercise  their  seductive  powers  upon  all  ranks.  Even 
the  wild  Arab  of  the  desert  will  listen  with  sparkling  eye 
and  throbbing  breast  to  the  glowing  narration,  exhibiting, 
perhaps,  the  adventures  of  some  renowned  warrior — and 
as  the  misfortunes  of  the  hero  become  more  and  more 
imminent,  will  cry  out  in  irrepressible  emotion,  “  No,  no  ; 
God  prevent  it !”  These  are  the  prose  improvvisatori ; 
turn  we  now  to  those  which  more  immediately  concern 
us — the  poetical. 

It  is  somewhere  mentioned  that  an  English  general,  in¬ 
specting  a  body  of  Italian  military,  put  some  questions  to 
a  drummer-boy,  which  were  answered  in  octave  rhyme  ! 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  more  apt  illustration 
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of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  and  of  the  ludicrous 
lengths  to  which  it  is  occasionally  carried.  “  Through 
Tuscany,”  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  “  the  custom  of  reciting 
verses  has  for  ages  been  the  constant  and  most  favourite 
amusement  of  villagers  and  country  inhabitants.  At 
some  times  the  subject  is  a  trial  of  wit  between  two  pea¬ 
sants  ;  on  other  occasions  a  lover  addresses  his  mistress 
in  a  poetical  oration,  expressing  his  passion  by  such 
images  as  his  uncultivated  fancy  suggests,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  amuse  and  engage  her  by  the  liveliest  sallies  of 
humour.  These  recitations,  in  which  the  eclogues  of 
Theocritus  are  realised,  are  delivered  in  a  tone  of  voice 
between  speaking  and  singing,  and  are  accompanied  with 
the  constant  motion  of  one  hand,  as  if  to  measure  the 
time  and  regulate  the  harmony ;  but  they  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  charm  from  the  simplicity  of  the  country  dialect, 
which  abounds  with  phrases  highly  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate,  though  incompatible  with  the  precision  of  a  re¬ 
gular  language.”* * * §  Another  writer  also  observes  :  “  On  a 
fine  evening  in  Florence  you  may  see  the  streets  swarm¬ 
ing  with  the  lower  orders,  who  have  transformed  them¬ 
selves  into  rhapsodists.  The  workman  who  has  finished 
his  daily  task,  instead  of  expending  his  little  gains  at  the 
wine- house,  equips  himself  with  a  good  coat  and  guitar, 
and  catches  inspiration  from  what  he  would,  we  suppose, 
call  the  mantle  and  the  lyre  :”  t  and  not  unwisely  either, 
we  may  add,  if  they  inspire  his  heart  with  cheerful  sen¬ 
sations — his  imagination  with  innocently  stimulating 
thoughts  ;  if  they  make  him  an  active  and  happy  being — ■ 
with  whom  we  may  place  in  striking  contrast  the  dull 
unrefined  and  unreflecting  labourer,  too  often  found  nearer 
home,  who  is  prodigally  wasteful  of  his  little  means  with¬ 
out  obtaining  enjoyment,  who  is  fond  of  associating,  but 
seldom  social,  often  mirthful,  but  never  happy !  Let 
our  readers  look  upon  the  scene  which  the  genius  of 
Leopold  Robert  has  immortalized,  and  of  which  our  en¬ 
graving  presents  an  humble  copy,  let  them  watch  those 
charmed  spectators  ;  “  fit  audience,  though  few,”  listening 
to  their  inspired  fellow-peasant,  and  then  turn  to  our  own 
country,  and  wish  it  presented  like  evidences  of  widely 
spread  intellectual  power,  refined  tastes,  and  common 
sympathies  .J 

The  more  eminent  of  the  Italian  improvvisatori  have 
been,  of  course,  generally  found  among  the  higher  and 
better  educated  classes.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
art  is  considered  to  have  been  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.,  who  not  only  encouraged  its  professors,  but  delighted 
in  occasionally  joining  them  in  their  exercises  of  skill.  The 
ambition  of  the  improvvisatori  at  that  time  was  to  exhibit 
their  powers  in  Latin  verse.  Andrea  Marone  eclipsed  all 
competitors  in  this  way.  “  His  recitals  were  accompanied 
by  the  music  of  his  viol,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  seemed 
continually  to  improve  in  facility,  elegance,  enthusiasm, 
and  invention.  The  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  the  rising  of  his  veins,  all  bespoke  the  emo¬ 
tions  with  which  he  was  agitated,  and  kept  his  hearers  in 
suspense  and  astonishment. ”§ 

Salvator  Rosa,  the  distinguished  painter,  was  also  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  excellence  in  this  accomplishment.  Madame 
de  Stael  has  made  an  improvvisatrice,  Corinna,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  wrell  known  novel  of  that  name  ;  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  original  was  Corilla,  a  peasant-girl  of 
Pistoja,  who  rose  by  her  talents  from  that,  condition  to  be 
the  unrivalled  queen  of  the  art,  and  who  was  actually 
crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Perhaps  the  extraordinary  facul¬ 
ties  possessed  by  the  improvvisatori  were  never  more 
strikingly  evidenced  than  in  the  exhibitions  of  Signor 
Sgricci,  who  died  two  or  three  years  since.  He  not  only 
recited  poems  of  a  decidedly  superior  character  on  the 

*  Roscoe’s  £  Life  of  Lorenzo  ile’  Medici.’ 

f  Rose’s  ‘  Letters  from  Italy.’ 

I  For  other  works,  and  a  notice  of  L.  Robert,  see  Nos.  348 
and  414. 

§  Roscoe’s  ‘  Leo  the  Tenth.’ 
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impulse  of  the  moment,  but  actually  before  the  eyes  of  an 
audience,  on  receiving  a  subject  (and  what  that  would  be 
lie  could  not  possibly  have  known  beforehand),  framed 
the  dramatis  personae  of  a  play,  the  plot,  the  contrasts  of 
character,  and  flow  of  story ;  then  proceeded  act  by  act, 
and  scene  by  scene,  to  pour  forth  the  unpremeditated 
effusions  of  a  rich  fancy  and  warm  imagination,  and  in 
short  created  a  play,  an  entire  five-act  drama,  in  the 
mere  time  required  for  its  utterance !  A  power  like  this 
is  certainly  in  the  highest  degree  astonishing;  and  to  say 
that  the  play  thus  produced  is  not  first-rate  (in  other 
words,  not  an  impossibility)  is  idle.  In  Sgricci’s  pub¬ 
lished  dramas,  taken  down  by  shorthand  -writers  from  his 
own  lips  as  they  were  delivered,  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  genius  that  under  any  more  natural  and  less 
hothouse-like  system  of  cultivation  must  have  produced, 
we  think,  valuable  and  enduring  fruits.  Perhaps  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  art  of  improvvisatising  is  that 
the  exceeding  popularity  of  its  exhibitions,  where  there  is 
poetical  power,  renders  its  possessors  unwilling  to  “  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days,”  to  exchange  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  the  theatre  for  the  dim  and  solitary  lamp  of  the 
closet ;  and  therefore  frequently  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  high  original  genius.  Still  it  is  a  poor  philosophy 
that  is  ever  seeking  to  lessen  what  it  is  constrained  to 
admire ;  and  the  very  superficiality  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain  must  doubtless  be  one  element  of  its  success  arnong- 
the  people.  And  what  service  can  be  more  invaluable  to 
the  great  poet  than  to  create  for  him  among  the  many  a 
capacity  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  his  writings?  and  this, 
it  appears  to  us  the  improvvisatori  must  do.  When  the 
poor  gondolier  is  heard  singing  passages  from  Dante  or 
Tasso,  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  must  be 
some  link  of  communication  between  the  lofty  and  the 
lowly  mind  ? — that  link  is  the  improvvisator ! 

The  general  mode  of  exhibition  by  the  greater  profes¬ 
sors  is  as  follows  : — Two  assistants  appear  on  the  stage  with 
writing  materials  and  a  glass  vase.  Different  subjects 
are  proposed  by  the  spectators,  which  are  written  on 
pieces  of  paper,  and  these,  being  sealed,  are  committed  to 
the  vase ;  which  is  then  shaken,  and  presented  to  the 
audience.  As  the  papers  are  withdrawn,  the  contents  are 
read,  and  the  subject  that  meets  the  most  decided  appro¬ 
bation  is  chosen.  The  assistants  now  retire,  and  the 
improvvisator  appears.  The  authoress  of  ‘  Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  5  has  described  a  scene  of  this  kind, 
when  Sgricci  was  the  actor  and  ‘  Medea  ’  the  play  ;  “  a 
subject  so  hackneyed,”  she  says,  “  that  when  Sgricci  re¬ 
ceived  it  on  his  entrance,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  another 
lot  might  be  drawn,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
an  imitation  of  the  great  writers  who  had  already  treated, 
it,  and  from  having  very  lately  at  Florence  dramatised, 
the  same.  The  saloon  however  resounded  with  cries  of 
‘  Medea  !’  ‘  Medea  !’  to  the  great  joy  of  an  Italian  gentle¬ 
man  of  my  acquaintance  behind  me,  who  had  heard  him 
on  this  very  theme  at  Florence.  Signor  Sgricci  bowed, 
paused  a  single  minute,  and  then  said,  that  to  avoid  repe¬ 
tition  as  much  as  possible  he  would  make  a  different  cast 
of  parts.  He  introduced,  as  my  Florentine  friend  ac¬ 
knowledged,  two  new  characters,  opened  the  action  in  a 
different  part  of  the  story,  and  neither  in  a  single  scene 
nor  even  speech  approached  to  the  tragedy  he  had  com¬ 
posed  at  Florence  !  The.  character  of  Medea  throughout 
was  supported  with  wonderful  force  and  effect ;  and  her 
invocation  to  the  hellish  brood  was  horribly  sublime.” 
She  adds,  “  Sgricci  is  a  native  of  Arezzo,  the  birth-place 
of  Petrarch,  and  the  harsh  Tuscan  accent  is  very  distin¬ 
guishable  in  his  enunciation.  His  language,  however,  is 
remarkably  pure,  and  its  flow  and  variety  are  most  won¬ 
derful.” 

Among  the  more  curious  of  such  exhibitions  Mr.  Rose 
speaks  of  seeing  a  man  to  whom  three  subjects  for  son¬ 
nets  were  proposed  :  one  of  which  was  Noah  issuing  from 
the  A  rk ;  another,  the  death  of  Ccesar  ;  the  third,  the  wed 
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ding  of  Pantaloon.  These  were  to  be  declaimed  inter- 
lacedly;  that  is,  a  piece  of  Noah,  then  a  piece  of  Caesar, 
and  then  a  piece  of  Pantaloon  :  returning  after  that  for 
another  piece  of  Noah,  and  so  on.  Nor  were  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  enough  ;  he  was  also  to  introduce  a  particular 
verse  specified  by  one  of  the  audiences  at  a  particular  place 
in  each  sonnet.  He  accomplished  this  task  in  ten  minutes. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  all  who  call  them¬ 
selves  improvvisatori  deserve  the  name ;  there  are  pre¬ 
tenders  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  things.  Occasionally 
one  of  the  street  or  piazza  gentry, whose  ambition  and  power 
are  in  an  inverse,  we  may  say,  perverse  ratio,  will,  in  the 
amplitude  of  his  fancy,  get  his  story  so  involved,  that 
after  many  vain  efforts  to  disentangle  it  for  the  audience, 
whose  earnest  attention  seems  to  increase  as  he  finds  him¬ 
self  less  able  to  satisfy  it,  he  is  compelled,  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed  “  maladetta !”  to  take  to  his  heels  amid  the 
malicious  laughter  of  the  crowd.  But  where  the  ability 
is  of  a  higher  cast,  behold  the  people,  with  crossed  arms 
and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  form  a  silent  circle  round 
the  narrator,  while  at  their  feet  children  of  every  age 
seat  themselves  in  attitude  of  equal  attention.  The  skilful 
artist,  having  secured  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  works 
up  his  story  to  its  catastrophe,  which  often  consists  in  the 
casting  away  a  poniard,  or  the  angry  rejection  of  a  letter, 
which  the  cunning  rogue  imitates  by  throwing  his  hat 
among  the  spectators,  who  take  the  hint,  and  “  point  the 
moral  ”  of  the  tale  he  has  “  adorned.” 

With  a  few  words  on  the  art,  we  conclude.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  subject  account 
for  the  apparently  marvellous  powers  of  the  improvvisatori 
by  the  exceeding  facility  of  the  language,  the  comparative 
laxity  of  its  poetical  rules,  and  the  mechanical  skill  of 
introducing  similes  and  thoughts  previously  prepared. 
The  two  first  points  must  undoubtedly  greatly  decrease 
the  difficulty  of  making  extempore  verses ;  the  last,  we 
think,  not  only  inadequate  for  the  object  proposed,  but  to 
be  altogether  a  mistake.  The  character  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  produced  is  not  of  the.  patchwork  kind  here  indi¬ 
cated.  The  truth  lies  deeper :  the  exceeding  vividness 
of  mind  that  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  required  after 
any  or  every  preparation,  to  carry  along  a  dramatic  fable 
through  five  acts,  and  by  its  means  command  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  admiration  of  an  audience,  must  be  sufficient  in 
itself,  without  such  preparation  as  has  been  supposed,  and 
which  is  all  that  the  circumstances  allow.  In  one  word, 
the  improvvisatori  are  really  inspired  poets ;  generally 
perhaps  of  weak,  but  always  of  ready  and  most  excitable 
powers,  whose  emotion,  being  genuine  and  poetically  ex¬ 
pressed,  naturally  induces  a  corresponding  state  of  feeling 
in  their  auditors.  The  practice  is  now,  we  believe,  on  the 
decline  ;  the  more  the  pity,  unless  something  better  takes 
its  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  who  have 
so  long  cherished  it,  and  enjoyed  by  its  means  so  many  a 

harmless  and  happy  hour. _ 

CANAL  OF  MAHMOODEYEH. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  navigation  of  the  Nile  from  Rosetta  to  Alexandria 
has  been  attended  for  many  years  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger,  from  the  constant  deposit  brought  down 
from  the  countries  of  Sennaar,  Dongola,  &c.,  and  left  at  its 
mouth,  and  has  formed  a  bar,  which,  when  the  wind 
blows  on  shore,  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  heavy-laden 
vessels.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  Mehemet  Ali  (Pacha), 
in  the  year  1819,  partly,  it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Briggs,  and  partly  from  having  lost  a  valuable  caigo 
himself  at  Rosetta,  came  to  the  determination  of  cutting 
a  canal  from  Mahmoodeyeh,  a  part'  of  the  environs  ot 
Alexandria,  to  a  village  called  Atfieh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  For  this  purpose  he 
appointed  Ismael  Pacha  director  of  the  works,  with 
various  subordinate  officers,  at  the  same  time  issuing 
orders  to  the  various  sheikhs  of  the  provinces  of  Sakarah, 
Shizeh,  Mcnsourah,  Sharkich,  Monouf,  Bahyreh,  and 


some  others,  to  supply  each  a  quota  of  fellahs  (amounting 
in  all  to  300,000  men,  women,  and  children),  and  to 
encamp  them  along  the  site  of  the  intended  canal.  The 
pacha,  however,  had  totally  neglected  to  furnish  either  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  this  immense  multitude, 
or  the  requisite  implements  for  excavation ;  the  conse¬ 
quences  were,  that  as  he  had  appointed  several  regiments 
of  the  Nizam  (or  modern  troops)  at  various  stations  along 
the  line  to  prevent  any  relaxation,  they  were  compelled  to 
scrape  the  mud  and  sand  up  in  their  hands,  which  was 
conveyed  by  the  women  and  children  in  baskets,  and 
thrown  on  either  hand.  Having  frequently  to  dig  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  being  totally  destitute  of  pumps 
to  keep  the  water  in  check,  they  were  compelled  to  work 
up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  which  brought  orf  ague.  This, 
combined  with  labour  to  which  they  were  totally  unaccus¬ 
tomed,  an  insufficiency  of  provision  (their  daily  food  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  little  lentil  broth,  a  small  quantity  of  bread, 
and  a  few  beans),  ill-treatment,  want  of  water  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  cold  air  at  night,  caused  a  great  mortality 
among  them,  frequently  as  many  as  a  hundred  dying  in 
a  day.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  attending  such  a 
scene,  as  they  fell  they  were  buried  (some  even  before  life 
was  extinct)  with  the  earth  thrown  up  from  the  remaining 
excavations.  When  this  canal  was  finished,  which  was 
effected  in  seven  months,  30,000  fellow-creatures  were 
found  to  have  been  destroyed  in  this  most  barbarous  ex¬ 
penditure  of  human  power. 

At  the  termination  at  Atfieh  a  sluice  is  erected  to  admit 
the  Nile  during  its  rise,  and  being  closed  on  its  retiring, 
the  water  is  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
irrigation.  Alexandria  is  also  supplied  with  water  from 
this  canal.  There  are  several  great  defects  in  this  work, 
as  may  be  imagined,  from  the  want  of  arrangement  at  its 
commencement.  One,  and  not  the  least  important  of 
these,  is  that,  from  the  great  steepness  of  the  banks  and 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  great  quantities  of  earth  fall 
down  at  times  into  the  bed,  and  for  some  time  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  kanjahs  to  and  fro ;  this  might,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  measure  be  remedied  by  planting  trees, 
long  grass,  sedge,  and  shrubs  on  the  banks,  and  thus 
prevent  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  avalanches. 
The  average  breadth  of  this  canal  is  about  220  feet,  and 
the  depth  perhaps  about  Ih  feet,  very  serpentine  at  the 
commencement  at  Mahmoodeyeh,  but  gradually  im¬ 
proving  as  you  proceed.  The  navigation  on  this  canal 
is  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  pacha,  as  each  kanjah 
pays  a  toll  both  going  and  returning ;  the  original  outlay 
having  been  a  mere  nothing. 


Marching.— Marching  is  an  art  to  be  acquired  only 
bv  habit,  and  one  in  which  the  strength  or  agility  of 
the  animal  man  has  but  little  to  do.  I  have  seen  Irishmen, 
and  all  sorts  of  countrymen,  in  their  own  country,  taken 
from  the  plough-tail— huge,  athletic,  active  fellows,  who 
would  think  nothing  of  doing  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  day  as  countrymen— see  these  men  placed  in 
the  rank  as  recruits,  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  and  a 
musket  over  their  shoulders,  and  in  the  first  march  they 
are  dead  beat  before  they  get  ten  miles.  I  have  heard 
many  disputes  on  the  comparative  campaigning  powers  of 
tall  and  short  men ;  but  as  far  as  my  own  experience. goes, 
I  have  never  seen  any  difference.  If  a  tall  man  break 
down,  it  is  immediately' noticed  to  the  disadvantage  of  liis 
class  •  but  if  the  same  misfortune  befals  a  short  one,  it  is 
not  looked  upon  as  being  anything  remarkable.  The 
effective  powers  of  both  in  fact  depend  upon  the  nature  ol 
the  building. — Random  Shots. 


British  Museum. — On  Easter  Monday  last,  20,359  persons 
isited  the  Museum.  Although  too  much  crowded  to  afford 
pportunityfor  a  careful  examination  to  any  one,  yet  the  habit 
f  visitino-  the  place  on  a  holiday  will  gradually  form  a  taste 
or  making  a  holiday  to  see  it  more  at  ease.  The  crowd  on 
donday  were  orderly  and  well  behaved;  and  out  of  so  great 
,  number,  only  one  instance  occurred  ol  any  attempt  at 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATING  MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Continued  from  No.  448.] 


[Christine  de  Pisan  presenting  her  book  to  the  Queen  of  France. — Harl.  MS.  4431.] 


The  class  of  manuscripts  adorned  by  pictures  or  illumi¬ 
nations  previously  to  the  fifteenth  century  were  chiefly 
religious  or  historical  works,  as  Bibles,  Psalters,  Missals, 
Chronicles  or  Registers  of  monasteries,  hooks  of  He¬ 
raldry  and  Chivalry,  &c.,  with  some  few  translations  from 
the  antient  writers  :  but  on  the  approach  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Tales  and  Romances,  with  other  productions  of  a 
light  nature,  becoming  much  patronised,  caused  a  great 
improvement  in  art,  by  exciting  the  imaginations  of  the 
artists  on  new  and  more  ideal  subjects.  Patronised  by 
the  courtly  dames  and  chevaliers  of  “  la  belle  France,” 
the  miniaturists  used  their  best  efforts  to  render  those 
poems  and  romances  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  they  were 
to  the  ear  of  youth  and  beauty ;  and  how  well  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  let  the  glittering  remnants  of  their  art,  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  , which  have  escaped  the  destructive  hand  of 
time  and  barbarism,  themselves  testify.  One  of  the  earliest 
romances  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  one  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  known  as 
the  ‘  Roman  d’Alexandre,’  which,  for  the  period  in  which 
it  was  executed,  is  very  beautifully  illuminated.  It  is 
noticed  by  Uibdin,  and  has  been  described  at  some  length 
by  Warton  and  Ellis  ;  Strutt  has  copied  several  of  the  mi¬ 
niatures.  On  the  recto  of  the  208th  folio  appears  an  in¬ 
scription,  informing  us  that  the  book  was  written  on  the 
18th  day  of  December,  1338 ;  and  below  this,  in  gold 
letters,  is  the  following  : — 

“Che  livre  fu  perfais  de  le  enluminure  au  xviij.  jour  d’avryl, 
Per  jehan  de  grise,  L’an  de  grace  m.ccc.xliiij.” 

The  fifteenth  century  is  remarkably  profuse  in  illumi¬ 
nated  romances,  poems,  &c.  Of  the  very  commencement 
is  one  now  in  the  British  Museum,  being  a  collection  of 
poems  by  Christine  of  Pisa.  This  is  a  large  folio  of  398 
leaves  of  vellum,  written  in  double  columns  in  a  small 


Gothic  letter.  The  writing  itself  is  not  deserving  of  no¬ 
tice  on  account  of  any  beauty  of  execution,  but  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  so  extraordinary  a  number  of  miniatures, 
generally  of  about  six  inches  in  height  by  three  or  four 
in  width,  drawn  in  the  most  elaborate  and  graceful  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  work  presents  one  of  the  most  dazzling  and 
elegant  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  miniaturist  which 
that  period  can  boast,  rich  as  it  is  in  specimens  of  this 
nature.  The  superb  illumination  from  which  the  above 
cut  has  been  copied  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  being  on  the  recto  of  fob  2.  Often  have  we  wished 
for  the  power  of  adequately  representing  the  brilliancy 
exhibited  by  the  pictorial  illustrations  to  the  MSS.  we 
have  noticed,  sparkling  as  they  do  with  gold  and  purple ; 
but  it  was  not  until  we  arrived  at  this  period  of  the  art, 
that  we  felt  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  splendour  of  such  productions. 

The  above  engraving  gives  a  good  representation 
(on  a  diminished  scale)  of  the  subject  of  this  draw¬ 
ing,  but  the  effect  is  so  greatly  heightened  in  the 
original  by  the  colours,  that  it  scarcely  appears  the 
same  thing.  It  represents  the  presentation  of  the  book 
by  the  authoress  to  her  patroness,  Isabel  of  Bavaria, 
the  queen  of  Charles  VI.,  who,  seated  on  a  couch, 
is  habited  in  a  rich  crimson  robe  lined  with  ermine,  and 
covered  with  golden  ornaments,  confined  at  the  waist  by 
a  green  girdle.  Her  majesty  has  her  hair  dressed  in 
the  very  extremity  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  the  cushion 
being  completely  covered  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Her  face  and  hands  are  finished  in  the 
most  delicate  manner,  the  features  having  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  portrait  ‘  ad  vivumd  The  two  ladies  by  her 
side — princesses,  or  maids  of  honour, — have  head-dresses 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  queen,  being  adorned  like  it 
with  ornaments ;  but  the  rest  of  their  apparel  is  less  splen  - 
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did,  both  being  C-aa  m  black.  The  four  females  near 
the  bed  are  probably  less  distinguished  ladies  of  the  court, 
as  their  garments  and  head-dresses,  though  of  more  showy 
colours,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  aristocratic  as  those  in 
which  the  others  are  habited.  The  centre  of  the  group  is 
occupied  by  the  fair  authoress,  who,  dressed  in  a  plain 
and  neat  blue  gown,  is  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the.  queen, 
to  whom  she  presents  the  volume  of  her  poems.  The 
drapery  of  the  bed  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  the  hangings 
of  the  walls  of  blue  silk,  fretted  with  fleurs  de  lis  and 
lozenges  of  gold,  which  are  also  embroidered  on  the  bed 
coverings.  Beneath  this  drawing  is  the  dedicatory  in¬ 
scription,  surrounded  by  an  elegant  border,  which  divides 
the  columns,  and  runs  up  each  side  of  the  page. 

Christine  de  Pisan  was  born  at  Bologna  (la  Grasse)  in 
1364.5N'  In  her  fifth  year  she  was  taken  to  Paris  by  her 
father  (whom  she  alludes  to  in  the  above  MS.  as  being 
patronisecf  by  the  king),  and  in  her  15th  year  she  mar¬ 
ried  Stephen  Castel,  a  young  gentleman  of  Picardy,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  34,  in  1389.  She  is  said  only  to  have 
commenced  authoress  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  but  after 
that  time  several  productions  emanated  from  her  pen,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  Caxton  printed. 
We  cannot  leave  this  MS.  of  her  poems  without  intro¬ 
ducing  a  copy  from  a  very  elegant  miniature  in  the  book, 
intended  for  the  goddess  Diana.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  composition,  and  is  very  similar 
in  character  to  many  of  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  which  the 
Italian  painters,  some  few  years  after,  delighted  to  por¬ 
tray. 

*  Ames’s  ‘  Typog,  Antiq.,’  by  T.  F.  Dibdiii,  vol.  i.,  p.  73. 


[The  Goddess  Diana.— Harl.  MS.,  4431.] 

As  a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  French  drawings  in  this 
book,  we  would  refer  to  another  MS.  of  one  of  the  works 
of  the  same  authoress,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl. 
4605),  which  presents  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  art  in 
England  at  nearly  the  same  period.  It  is  the  ‘  Livre  des 
fais  d’armes  et  de  Chevalerie  ’  of  Christine,  written  in 
French,  but  which,  from  an  inscription  in  the  last  folio, 
after  the  word  “  explicit,”  appears  to  have  been  executed 
in  London : — “  Digat  un  Pater  Noster  et  un  Ave  Maria 
permossen  pey  [rey]  de  la  fita  qui  a  cscrive  a  quest  pre¬ 
sent  livre  en  Pan  de  ntre  senhr  mil.cccc.xxxiiij.  Et  fut 
feit  a  Londres,  a  xv.  de  may.”  The  three  or  four  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  book,  which  are  in  a  wretched  washy  style, 


(The  Dance  in  the  ‘  Garden  ofdPleasure from  the  (Roman  de  la  Rose.’ — Harl.  >IS.,  4425.J 
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must  have  emanated  from  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  few 
artists  who  at  this  time  were  employed  in  England  to 
illustrate  MSS. 

From  the  numberless  treasures  which  weigh  down  the 
shelves  of  the  manuscript  department  in  the  British  [Mu¬ 
seum,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  volume,  resplendent  with 
gold  and  colours,  to  be  found  among  the  Royal  MSS. 
(Reg.  15,  E.  vi.)  This  is  a  collection  of  Romances, 
executed  by  order  of  J.  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  a 
present  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI. 
From  the  pretext  assigned  for  its  presentation,  viz.,  that 
although  removed  to  an  English  court,  her  majesty  might 
have  wherewith  to  remind  her  of  her  native  language,  the 
date  of  its  production  has  been  referred  to  a  period 
shortly  after  her  marriage,  at  any  rate  between  the  years 
1445  and  1453.  It  is  a  large  folio  volume,  written  on 
vellum,  in  double  columns,  and  contains  487  leaves. 
Each  story  is  preceded  by  a  large  drawing,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  smaller  ones,  with  which  the  ‘  Roman 
d’Alexandre  ’  at  the  commencement  is  perfectly  crowded. 
The  illumination  on  the  first  folio  represents  the  earl 
presenting  the  volume  to  the  queen,  who  is  seated  by  the 
side  of  her  husband  surrounded  by  courtiers. 

Willingly  would  we  linger  here  to  describe  these  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  art  of  the  miniaturist,  and  to  compare  them 
with  other  contemporary  volumes  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
excellence;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  an  extended 
disquisition,  and  we  are  impatient  to  introduce  a  volume 
on  which  our  readers  will  forgive  a  more  than  usually 
long  pause.  We  allude  to  nothing  less  than  that 
jewel  of  pictorial  literature,  ‘  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,’ 
the  envy  of  collectors  and  the  pride  of  the  British 
Museum. 

It  is  numbered  in  the  ‘  Harleian  Catalogue  ’  4425,  and 
has  thus  been  noticed  in  the  edition  of  that  work  of 
1762  : — “This  manuscript  is  so  richly  ornamented  with 
a  multitude  of  miniature  paintings,  executed  in  a  most 
masterly  manner  (each  chapter  having  prefixed  to  it  a 
picture  explanatory  of  the  subject),  that  it  is  not  to  be 
exceeded  by  any  known  manuscript  in  this  or  any  other 
library  ”  (Vol.  i.,  p.  25.)  The  author  of  that  catalogue 
supposes  it  to  have  been  executed  about  the  time  of 
Henry  IV. ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  Dibdin,  who  says, 
“  From  the  Gothic  Verard-like  looking  character  of  the 
writing,  I  should  conceive  it  to  be  not  earlier  than  1480.” 
The  opinion  of  one  so  well  qualified  to  judge  as  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Bibliographical  Decameron’  may  be  thought 
to  need  no  confirmation ;  yet  if  such  ivere  required,  we 
think  it  would  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  with  others  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  MS.  entitled  ‘  Imagina- 
cion  de  Vraye  Noblesse’  (Reg.  19,  C.  viii.),  executed  in 
1496,  in  which  are  several  drawings  so  extremely  similar 
to  those  in  ‘  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,’  that  we  might 
refer  them,  almost  with  certainty,  to  the  same  hand. 
We  shall  speak  further  of  this  MS.  in  our  next  paper.  But 
whatever  the  date  of  the  drawings,  they  would  do  honour 
to  any  period  of  art,  in  so  far  as  richness  of  colour,  fine 
and  delicate  execution,  and  the  poetic  character  of  the 
artist’s  imagination,  is  displayed  in  their  production. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  volume. 
It  is  a  large  folio,  1 5|  inches  in  height  by  llj  in  width, 
consisting  of  183  leaves  of  vellum,  written  in  double 
columns,  the  letter  at  the  commencement  of  each  line 
being  slightly  touched  with  yellow,  and  every  paragraph 
adorned  with  an  initial  letter  in  gold  and  colours. 

This  favourite  old  poem  was  originally  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  William  de  Lorris  and  John  de 
Meun ;  and  consists  of  more  than  22,000  verses.  The 
whole  is  a  dream  of  the  author,  wherein  he  is  supposed  to 
leave  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  commence  an 
exploratory  expedition  into  the  neighbouring  fields.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  dresses  himself  and  departs  on  his  journey, 
his  nerves  braced  by  the  morning  breeze,  and  his  spirits 


enlivened  by  the  carolling  of  the  birds,  the  freshness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  general  gaiety  of  nature.  (A  large 
and  beautiful  miniature  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  repre¬ 
sents  the  subject.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  border  composed 
of  flowers,  birds,  and  insects,  executed  in  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  manner  on  a  gold  ground  which  extends  to 
the  margin  of  the  page.  The  chapter  is  headed,  in  red  ink, 

“  Cy  comence  le  Romant  de  la  Rose, 

Ou  tout  l’art  d’amours  est  enclose.”) 

The  author,  continuing  his  walk,  arrives  at  a  beautiful 
garden,  with  tall  trees  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  birds 
sparkling  with  the  most  lively  colours,  and  all  in 
full  song.  But  this  Garden  of  Delight  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  on  which  are  represented  the  personifica¬ 
tions  of  Hatred,  Avarice,  Envy,  and  other  allegorical 
personages  of  like  nature;  but  as  these  are  all  on  the 
exterior,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  interior  might 
not  contain  something  of  a  more  loveable  or  pleasing 
character.  While  the  adventurer  is  seeking  some  means 
to  obtain  admittance  to  this  mysterious  enclosure,  a 
young  damsel  presents  herself,  in  the  description  of  whose 
charms  our  author  disports  himself  with  considerable 
gusto.  Her  figure  was  graceful,  her  complexion  clear, 
her  hair  delicately  blond ;  her  eyebrows  were  arched,  her 
eyes  lovely,  and  her  lips  small,  full,  and  pouting.  Such 
a  delightful  creature  could  not  but  be  civil,  and  to  his 
importunate  inquiries  she  replies  by  telling  him  that  her 
name  is  Oyseuse  (Idleness),  that  the  garden  belongs  to  a 
young  gentleman  named  Dtlduit  (Pleasure),  that  she  is 
appointed  portress,  and  that  she  has  no  objection  to  admit 
him  to  the  interior  of  the  orchard,  through  which  he  finds 
his  way  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  garden.  The  air  is 
redolent  of  the  fragrance  exhaled  by  myriads  of  sparkling 
flowers  beneath  his  feet ;  the  trees,  loaded  with  fruit, 
invite  the  hand  of  the  spoiler ;  while  their  branches, 
clothed  with  the  most  verdant  foliage,  afford  a  resting- 
place  to  thousands  of  aerial  warblers,  whose  happy  gaiety 
enlivens  the  scene  and  evinces  its  felicity.  Through  such 
a  paradise  our  author  wanders,  every  step  presenting  him 
with  some  new  object  of  delight,  when,  in  the  height  of 
his  admiration,  he  distinguishes  in  the  distance  a  concert 
of  so  beautiful  a  character  that  he  is  uncertain  whether  to 
ascribe  it  to  celestial  beings  or  to  the  renowned  syrens  of 
the  sea.  With  hasty  steps  he  advances  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  appears  to  proceed,  and  discovers  it  to 
emanate  from  a  group  of  terrestrials,  who,  reclining  on 
the  green  turf  around  a  fountain  bubbling  in  the  centre, 
join  their  voices  with  the  greatest  sweetness  and  harmony 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  lute  which  one  of  the  party 
touches. 

This  scene  has  been  chosen  by  the  illuminator  for  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  drawings  that  ever 
adorned  the  pages  of  any  manuscript.  It  is  nearly 
twelve  inches  square,  and  has  all  the  richness  of  Watteau, 
with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  Stothard. 

As  the  author  approaches,  the  songs  cease,  and  the  party 
betake  themselves  to  the  dance,  for  which,  the  poet  says, 

“  La  estoient  harpeurs,  fleuteurs, 

Et  de  moult  d’instrumes  jongleurs ; 

Les  ungs  disoient  chansons  faictes, 

Les  aultres  notes  novellettes.” 

As  he  gazes  on  the  gay  party,  one  of  the  ladies,  named 
£  Courtoisie,’  advances  towards  him,  welcomes  him  to  the 
garden,  and  invites  him  to  the  dance,  which  he  joins  with 
right  good-will.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  narrative  he  pauses 
to  describe  the  persons  and  dresses  of  the  joyous  assemblage ; 
and  leaving  him  to  his  task  (which  he  contrives  shall  be  a 
long  one,  the  account  of  the  dresses,  &c.  occupying  several 
folios),  we  may  refer  to  a  miniature  to  which  we  have 
thus  introduced  the  reader,  which  may  dispute  the  palm 
for  excellence  with  that  we  have  just  noticed.  As  far  as 
engraving  will  portray  such  a  production,  a  faithful 
representation  has  been  given  of  it  in  ppge  149;  but  O, 
that  we  could  invest  it  with  some  of  the  splendour  of 
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colouring,  the  gutter  of  gold  (rich,  hut  not  overpower¬ 
ing),  which  the  original  exhibits,  and  trace  the  minute 
delicacy  with  which  every  part  is  finished ! 

In  this  illumination  the  author  is  represented  standing- 
on  the  left,  clad  in  a  blue  tunic,  with  scarlet  chaussdes  and 
peaked  shoes,  or  poulaines :  to  him  advances  the  lady 
above  referred  to.  The  “  harpeur,  fleuteur,  et  jongleur” 
are  in  the  background  ;  and  the  dancers — each  of  whom 
becomes  a  prominent  character  in  the  course  of  the  tale — 
promenade  the  foreground  in  a  stately  measure.  Of 
these  we  must  decline  entering  into  any  detail,  yet  we 
must  explain  that  the  figure  with  wings  is  intended  to 
represent  “  young  Love,”  who,  if  not  so  elegantly,  is  at 
any  rate  more  decently  represented  than  is  generally  the 
case  with  painters. 

[To  be  oontiuned.] 


COMMERCIAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES  OF 
PORTUGAL. 

[Concluded  from  No.  451.] 

At  the  termination  of  the  late  civil  war  all  the  interests  of 
Portugal  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  struggling  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  the  physical  causes  which  obstruct  the  in¬ 
ternal  activity  of  the  country  necessarily  render  it  a  work 
of  time  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  Portugal  consists 
in  a  great  measure  of  mountain-ridges  divided  by  chasms. 
Alemtejo  and  Beira  are  the  only  provinces  which  contain 
plains  of  any  extent.  The  rivers  are  few,  and  in  summer 
even  some  which  are  navigable  at  other  seasons  are 
nearly  dry;  there  are  no  canals,  and  the  roads  are 
wretched.  Thus  the  traffic  between  one  part  of  the 
country  and  another  is  insignificant,  and  local  prejudices 
of  the  most  antiquated  date  hold  undisputed  sway  in 
petty  districts  cut  off  from  each  other  by  ravines  and  de¬ 
solate  tracts.  These  circumstances  have  also  their  peli- 
tical  influence.  At  present  the  country  is  too  poor  to 
construct  good  roads,  but  Roman  energy  overcame  the 
natural  difficulties  which  the  surface  presented,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  highways  which  they  formed.  The 
want  of  roads  is  greatest  in  the  south,  but  in  the  northern 
provinces  the  main  roads  are  tolerably  good,  and  there 
are  bridges  where  they  are  required,  but  these  are  of  an¬ 
cient  date,  and  not  the  result  of  recent  improvements. 
The  cross-roads  resemble  the  tracks  which  cover  the  vast 
steppes  of  Russia.  There  are  neither  stage-coaches  nor 
any  system  established  by  which  travellers  may  pursue 
their  journey  with  post-horses;  Portugal,  in  this  test  of 
civilization,  ranking  lower  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  inns  are  few  in  number,  and  afford  very 
poor  accommodation,  and,  indeed,  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  larger  towns.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  few 
arrangements  based  on  the  locomotive  habits  of  the 
people.  The  wheel-carriages  which  are  in  use  are  in 
keeping  with  the  roads  over  which  they  are  to  travel,  and 
on  many  of  the  roads  conveyance  by  wheel-carriages  is 
not  possible,  and  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
But  even  on  the  best  roads  a  clumsy  cart  drawn  by  bul¬ 
locks  is  used,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  while  the  cost  of  this 
imperfect  mode  of  transit  is  so  great  that  the  carriage  of 
wines  from  some  of  the  inland  districts  not  very  far  from 
Lisbon  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  article  conveyed.  Oxen 
are  almost  universally  used  for  draught,  horses  seldom 
being  employed,  and  they  are  therefore  not  numerous; 
mules  are  much  in  request.  In  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
even,  primitive-looking  carriages  may  be  seen,  and  also 
heard  as  they  creak  along  drawn  by'  a  couple  of  bullocks. 
The  want  of  good  roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  would  alone  suffice  to 
keep  a  country  in  a  depressed  condition ;  but  in  Portugal 
these  necessary  aids  to  the  development  of  the  national 
prosperity  not  only  are  wanting,  but  this  evil  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  a  number  of  other  causes,  the  united  effects  of 
which  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  state  in  which 
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the  public  interests  were  ound  at  the  close  of  the  late 
civil  war. 

The  coasts  and  rivers  of  Portugal  abound  with  fish,  and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  were  rather  ex¬ 
tensively  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  but  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  and  long  before,  the  fisheries  on 
their  own  coast  supplied  only  a  limited  proportion  of  the 
home  demand,  and  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Dutch, 
English,  and  Americans  furnished  the  remainder.  The 
consumption  is  very  great,  and  but  for  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  coast-fislieries,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  how  so  natural  a  source  of  employment  should 
have  been  neglected.  Manufactures  at  the  same  period 
were  unimproved.  No  new  machinery  was  introduced, 
and  the  commonest  and  most  obvious  mechanical  con 
trivances  for  abridging  manual  labour  were  not  adopted. 
The  consequence  of  this  low  state  of  art  and  ingenuity 
was,  that  the  manufactures  of  woollens,  hats,  glass  and 
earthenware,  cottons,  &c.,  were  of  the  coarsest  descrip¬ 
tion,  sheep-skins  being  not  unfrequently  worn  for  cloth¬ 
ing  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Privileged  manu¬ 
factories  secured  in  their  monopoly  by  licences  will  partly 
account  for  the  inferiority  of  Portuguese  manufactures. 
The  right  of  manufacturing  tobacco,  soap,  and  some  other 
articles,  was  also  farmed  out.  The  common  handicrafts 
were  in  a  rude  state.  The  retail  traders,  who  in  other 
countries  are  anxious  to  obtain  custom,  are  in  Portugal 
apathetic  and  too  indifferent  to  give  themselves  trouble 
for  the  sake  of  obliging  a  purchaser. 

The  mines  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals,  and 
the  quarries  of  fine  ma*rble,  all  once  profitably  worked, 
were  neglected.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Portugal  was  greater  than  at  present,  sufficient 
corn  was  grown  to  admit  of  some  quantity  being  exported  ; 
but  when  trade  had  dwindled,  and  agriculture  was  the 
chief  resource  left,  Portugal  had  become  a  grain-importing 
country.  Butter  and  cheese  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  England  and  Holland.  Cows  are  seldom 
kept,  goats’  milk  being  usually  used.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  in  the  plains  of  Beira  is  of  good  quality,  and 
greater  attention  might  be  advantageously  paid  to  the 
fleece,  which  would  become  an  important  article  of  ex¬ 
change  with  other  countries.  The  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Portugal  ought,  indeed,  now  to 
be  the  great  object  of  her  rulers.  With  a  fine  climate, 
and  a  soil  favourable  to  the  production  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits,  the  aggregate  riches  of  the  country 
might  be  easily  increased.  Maize  and  rice  are  raised ; 
potatoes  are  not  much  cultivated.  If  irrigation  were  more 
generally  practised,  and  other  improvements  introduced, 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil  would  not  be  confined  to 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  almonds,  chestnuts, 
&c.,  which  it  requires  little  exertion  to  render  profitable 
objects  of  cultivation.  The  olive  is  rather  extensively 
cultivated  ;  but  the  produce  is  chiefly  consumed  at  home, 
the  oil  forming  one  of  the  commonest  ingredients  of 
cookery  in  Portugal.  The  cork-tree  is  also  a  profitable 
native  production.  But  the  vine  is  the  most  valuable ; 
and  when,  in  1765,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  in  which 
the  industry  of  the  country  was  regulated,  the  vineyards 
on  the  Douro  and  Mondego  were  partially  con¬ 
verted  into  corn  lands  by  order  of  the  government, 
they  did  not  remain  long  diverted  from  their  former 
more  profitable  uses. 

It  is  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  population  of 
Portugal  are  employed  in  agriculture;  in  France  the 
proportion  is  two-thirds,  and  in  England  one-third.  The 
total  population  of  the  kingdom  is  3,500,000,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  is  greater  than  in 
Spain,  Denmark,  Poland  Proper,  and  Prussian  Poland,  and 
rather  more  than  one-half  the  proportion  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  most  populous  province  is  that  of  the  Douro 
and  Minho ;  and  if  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
as  densely  peopled,  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
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exceed  10,000,000 ;  while  if  they  were  as  thinly  scattered 
as  in  the  large  province  of  Alemtejo,  they  would  not 
amount  to  1,500,000. 

Lisbon  and  Oporto  are  the  only  ports  of  considerable 
importance  in  Portugal.  The  entrance  of  the  Tagus  is 
magnificent,  and  ships  of  burthen  come  close  up  to  the 
town ;  but  how  sadly  has  the  commerce  of  this  once 
famous  entrepot  declined !  At  one  period  400  large 
ships  traded  between  Lisbon  find  South  America,  besides 
those  which  were  employed  in  the  trade  with  Africa, 
India,  and  China,  and  with  the  Moluccas  and  other 
distant  parts;  but  the  whole  foreign  shipping  of  the 
country  has  now  dwindled  to  50  vessels ;  and  in  1838 
only  324  vessels  entered  the  Tagus,  including  steam-boats 
which  arrive  from  England  once  a  week,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  these  324  vessels  being  53,728  tons.  London 
and  Liverpool  are  the  principal  ports  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  Portugal ;  vessels  from  these  places  proceed 
with  general  cargoes,  and  return  with  fruit,  wine,  wool, 
and  other  native  produce.  Oranges  may  be  bought  by 
retail  at  one  penny  per  dozen,  and  of  course  are  much 
cheaper  when  purchased  wholesale  of  the  grower :  the 
freight  of  oranges  to  London  is  usually  about  4 /.  per 
ton.  Coal  is  exported  to  Portugal  from  Newcastle  and 
Glasgow;  and  the  vessels  which  bring  fish  from  New¬ 
foundland  and  take  back  salt  in  return  are  British. 
From  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  besides  those 
just  mentioned  vessels  for  Portugal  usually  proceed  in 
ballast. 

The  manner  in  which  the  decline  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  occurred  may  be  easily  explained.  When  the 
Dutch  and  English,  instead  of  obtaining  the  produce  of 
America  and  the  Indies  from  Lisbon,  proceeded  direct 
to  those  parts  of  the  globe,  Lisbon  ceased  to  be  the  great 
depot,  which  circumstances  had  temporarily  made  her. 
The  trade  with  Brazil  was,  however,  preserved  until 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  the  monopoly  of  Portugal 
ceased  when  Brazil  became  an  independent  country,  and 
England  and  other  countries  carry  on  a  direct  trade  for 
cotton,  sugar,  and  those  articles  of  Brazilian  produce 
which  the  mother-country  formerly  required  to  be  brought 
to  Lisbon  previous  to  their  distribution  in  Europe.  The 
produce  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  also,  instead  of 
reaching  the  Brazilians  from  Lisbon,  are  received  direct 
from  the  countries  whose  industry  has  given  them  an 
exchangeable  value.  The  obstacles  to  a  more  extensive 
export  trade  of  the  native  productions  of  Portugal  arise 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  cost  and  labour  of  conveying 
goods  and  merchandise ;  and  thus,  beyond  a  certain 
distance  from  places  which  are  near  a  shipping-port  or 
possess  some  facilities  for  reaching  it,  the  stimulus  to 
production  which  foreign  commerce  excites  is  not  very 
strongly  experienced.  Still  the  trade  of  Lisbon  is  exten¬ 
sive,  as  there  are  few  seaports  in  Portugal,  and  mercantile 
operations  are  concentrated  chiefly  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
The  population  of  Lisbon  is  about  260,000.  Oporto,  a  view 
of  which  was  given  in  the  last  number,  is  the  second  port  of 
the  kingdom,  and  delightfully  situated  on  two  hills  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  which  winds  among  steep  hills 
crowned  with  woods.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova  being  opposite,  and  connected 
with  Oporto  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Oporto  appears  to 
great  advantage  after  escaping  from  the  filth  of  Lisbon. 
The  immense  magazines  of  the  great  Wine  Company  are 
prominent  objects  of  interest.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  70,000.  There  are,  of  course,  many  small  ports, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Ubes,  they  are  merely  the 
resort  of  coasting  vessels.  About  500  vessels  load  annu¬ 
ally  at  St.  Ubes  with  bay-salt,  which  Portugal  exports  to 
the  extent  of  100,000  tons  annually.  Ships  with  fish 
take  back  cargoes  of  this  salt,  which  is  of  a  good  quality. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  a  single  year  will  show 
the  mutual  wants  which  give  activity  to  the  trade  betwixt 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Portugal,  Imports  from  Por¬ 


tugal  : — Cork,  52,000  cwt. ;  lemons  and  oranges,  200,000 
boxes;  raisins,  496  cwt.  ;  goat-skins,  5500  in  number; 
wool,  1,250,000  lbs. ;  wine,  4,000,000  gallons  ;  olive  oil, 
40  gallons.  Exports  to  Portugal  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  : — Foreign  and  colonial  merchandise — coffee  50,000 
lbs.;  tea  26,000  lbs;  wheat  76,000  qrs. ;  gum  shellac 
1788  cwt.;  indigo  from  500  to  1500  cwt.;  pepper 
42,000  lbs.;  rice  11,000  cwt.;  and  sugar,  spirits,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  some  other  articles  in  inconsiderable  quantities. 
Of  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufactures — butter 
and  cheese,  value  89,000/. ;  bacon  and  hams  10,000/. ; 
beef  and  pork  8500/. ;  cotton  goods  1,000,000/. ;  linens 
50,000/.;  woollens  270,000/.;  silks  17,000/.;  hard¬ 
wares  and  cutlery  22,000/. ;  tinware  8000/. ;  brass  and 
copper  manufactures  8000/. ;  iron  and  steel,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  50,000/.  ;  glass  9000/.  ;  .  stationary 
6500/. ;  painters1  colours  3500/. ;  machinery  and  mill- 
work  1200/. ;  refined  sugar  to  the  amount  of  17,000/. 
was  exported  in  the  same  year.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  was  1,701,853/.;  but  in  the  last  three  years  it 
has  been  considerably  less.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  equalization  which  has  taken  place  in  the  import 
duties,  other  countries  being  placed  more  nearly  upon  the 
same  footing  as  England,  instead  of  English  merchandise 
paying  15  per  cent,  while  30  per  cent,  was  charged  upon 
that  from  other  parts.  This  bold  and  vigorous  step  will 
be  productive  of  many  advantages  to  Portugal. 

Since  1834,  when  Portugal  entered  upon  a  new  era, 
her  prospects  have  brightened,  and  if  tranquillity  be 
firmly  established  and  more  enlightened  sentiments  prevail 
in  her  councils,  the  interests  of  industry  will  revive.  The 
monopoly  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  has  been  abo¬ 
lished.  Some  judicious  reductions  of  taxes  have  been 
made ;  the  currency  has  been  improved ;  and  the  land  of 
useless  corporations  declared  public  property.  The  go¬ 
vernment  has  determined  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  roads,  the  construction  of  ports,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  navigable  rivers  and  seaports ;  and  a  land-bank, 
with  four  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  has 
been  projected  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  agriculturist  in  the  development  of  their 
interests. 


Caviare. — It  consists  of  the  roes  of  fish  properly  salted 
and  prepared.  The  best  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
roes  of  the  several  sorts  of  sturgeons,  the  sevrugas,  and  the 
belugas.  It  is  prepared  with  much  care,  and  appears  to 
consist  entirely  of  the  eggs  of  the  fish.  A  strong  brine, 
and  long  narrow  bags  of  strong  linen,  are  provided  before¬ 
hand.  These  bags  are  half  filled  with  the  roes,  and  then 
quite  filled  with  the  brine,  which  is  poured  in  upon  them. 
When  the  brine  has  oozed  through,  the  men  wring  the  bags 
strongly  with  their  hands,  after  which  the  roes  are  left  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  bags  to  dry,  and  are  then  taken 
out  and  put  into  small  casks.  The  second  sort  is  rather 
unpleasant  on  account  of  its  extreme  saltness.  This  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  salting  the  roes  in  a  large  trough,  by  repeatedly 
shovelling  large  quantities  of  salt  over  them ;  after  which 
they  are  placed  to  drain  in  sieves,  or  on  thick  nets,  stretched 
out,  and  afterwards  pressed  into  barrels.  The  worst  sort, 
after  being  salted,  is  spread  upon  mats  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
after  which  it  is  trodden  with  the  feet  by  a  person  who  wears 
leathern  stockings.  The  caviare  is  scarcely  known  in  this 
country ;  but  in  Russia  and  Italy  vast  quantities  are  con¬ 
sumed — not  exactly  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  as  a  relish  with 
bread. 

H.  What  does  it  look  like  ? 

U.  0.  I  hardly  know  what  to  compare  it  to;  but  it  is  of 
a  black  colour,  and  seems  a  sort  of  jelly,  about  as  hard  as 
new  cheese,  and  full  of  the  little  eggs  of  the  fish. 

F.  Is  it  very  nice  ? 

U.  O.  It  is  so,  to  the  taste  of  some  people,  but  not  to 
mine.  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  it;  and  the  taste  was  too 
rank  and  strong  to  please  me.  Now  let  us  return  to  the 
fisheries. —  Uncle  Oliver's  Travels  in  Persia. 
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KARA  HISSAR. 


[Afioum  Kara  Hissar,  or  the  Black  Castle  of  Opium.] 


The  town  of  Kara  Hissar,  in  the  Turkish  province  of 
Anadoli,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  about  ISO  miles  distant  from 
Constantinople  in  a  direct  line ;  about  200  miles  from 
Smyrna  and  the  .Egean  Sea ;  and  130  miles  from  the 
port  of  Adalia  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  consequently  it  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula  known  under  the  name  of  Asia  Minor. 
There  are  no  properly  constructed  roads  in  any  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  though  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
lines  of  communication  are  still  to  be  observed,  and  some 
of  the  Roman  bridges  are  yet  in  use ;  but  Kara  Hissar 
enjoys  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  such  roads 
as  are  common  to  the  country.  The  road  from  Smyrna 
to  the  East,  towards  Armenia,  Georgia,  Persia,  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  passes  through  it ; 
and  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  proceeding 
from  Constantinople.  Hence  nearly  all  European  manu¬ 
factures  and  colonial  produce  which  are  distributed  to 
the  eastward  and  southward  pass  through  Kara  Hissar. 
Vol.  VIII. 


This  renders  it  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and 
stimulates  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  as  the  nume¬ 
rous  caravans  which  pass  through  it  bring  produce  and 
merchandise  from  distant  parts,  and  the  shops  are  accord¬ 
ingly  well  supplied.  Niebuhr*  states  that  there  are 
a  greater  proportion  of  houses  built  of  stone  than  in  any 
other  town  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  this  improve¬ 
ment  he  at  once  ascribes  to  the  greater  industry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  The  saddles,  bridles,  and  stirrups  made  at  Kara 
Hissar  were  at  that  time  (1766-7)  in  request  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  manufacture  of  fire¬ 
arms  and  sabres  was  flourishing,  and  there  was  a  consi¬ 
derable  trade  in  red  leather,  though  it  was  not  equal  to 
that  made  at  Diarbekr  and  Kaisarie.  The  manufacture 
of  carpets  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  country  between 
Kara  Hissar  and  Smyrna ;  but  fabrics  of  wool  and  tapes¬ 
try  are  amongst  the  staple  articles  of  industry  in  the 

*  Niebuhr’s  ‘  Reisen  durch  Syrien  und  Palestiua,'  vol.  iii.,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  1837, 
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former  place.  From  the  large  quantity  of  opium  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  generally  called  Afioum 
Kara  Hissar.  When  Niebuhr  visited  it  he  ascertained 
that  180  mule-loads  of  opium  were  yearly  prepared  here. 
This  would  be  equal  to  at  least  twenty  tons,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  quantity  to  be  produced  in  one  spot  of  an  article 
which  is  consumed  in  minute  portions  at  a  time. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  striking.  Lofty  and 
naked  rocks  rise  up  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  is  a 
range  of  high  fruitful  hills  covered  with  vineyards.  A 
small  stream,  which  in  winter  and  spring  is  abundantly 
supplied,  runs  through  the  town.  The.  circumference  of 
the  town  is  nearly  three  miles ;  it  contains  ten  mosques ; 
and  the  population  is  said  to  exceed  50,000.  The  castle 
is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  steep  rock  nearly  200  yards  in 
perpendicular  height.  Niebuhr  clambered  to  the  top 
with  some  difficulty,  and  found  at  the  summit  a  wall 
flanked  by  round  towers,  within  which  were  some  old 
cannon  made  of  iron  bars  and  pieces  of  old  armour. 
There  are  places  for  holding  water,  partly  of  stone  and 
partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  a  deep  well.  If  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  and  provisions,  the  place  would  be 
impregnable.  The  magazine,  Niebuhr  states,  consisted  of 
two  dilapidated  houses.  This  strong  natural  citadel 
appears  only  to  have  been  intended  for  occasional  use  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  entrance  could  be  closed  by  a  gate. 
The  western  frontier  of  Asia  has  often  been  the  battle¬ 
field  of  contending  powers,  and  such  a  place  as  this  castle 
might  be  intended  as  the  last  resort  of  the  vanquished. 
Asia  Minor  was  ravaged  by  barbarians,  and  afterwards 
for  two  centuries  endured  the  tyranny  of  the  Persian 
yoke.  The  establishment  of  Greek  kingdoms  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  gave  some  degree  of 
peace  to  this  region,  and  the  names  of  its  antient  pro¬ 
vinces,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Lycia, 
Lydia,  Mysia,  Bithynia,  Caria,  and  Pamphylia,  are  more 
familiar  to  us  than  subsequent  territorial  divisions. 
Under  Rome,  Asia  Minor  enjoyed  that  repose  which  the 
iron  hand  of  its  imperial  power  imposed  upon  all  its 
provinces ;  but  this  was  not  an  unprosperous  season  for 
commerce  and  for  the  arts  of  life.  Next  followed,  on  the 
decline  of  Roman  greatness,  the  invasion  of  Eastern 
hordes,  and  finally  the  Turks  became  masters  of  the 
country.  The  population  of  Asia  Minor  consists  of  va¬ 
rious  component  parts.  The  extent  of  the  sea-coast  and 
its  proximity  to  Greece  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  the  site 
of  Grecian  colonies,  and  these  became  very  flourishing, 
and  have  left  their  influence  along  the  sea-board  of  the 
ZEgean.  In  the  towns  are  found  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians.  The  rest  of  the  population  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  chiefly  in  a  nomade  state,  and  though  diversified 
in  character  and  habits,  are  classed  as  Turcomans.  The 
physical  character  of  Asia  Minor  will  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  existence  of  an  incongruous  population. 
Colonization  has  done  much,  and  successive  conquerors 
have  swept  over  or  permanently  fixed  themselves  in  the 
land  ;  while  the  mountain-fastnesses  have  afforded  shelter 
and  protection  to  certain  portions  of  the  population,  who 
have  consequently  preserved  some  of  their  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristics. 


THE  RIVERS  LUNE  AND  EDEN. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

Probably  there  are  no  two  rivers  in  England  of  equal 
size  so  little  known  as  the  Eden  and  the  Lon  or  Lune.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  have  their  origin,  as  well  as  those 
they  afterwards  flow  through,  are,  from  their  nature  and 
local  situation,  but  little  frequented  by  strangers.  While 
the  rural  inhabitants  themselves  are  not  likely  to  blazon 
abroad  the  praises  of  these  “  unsung  ”  but  nevertheless 
beautiful  rivers. 

The  Eden  rises  in  the  lofty  range  of  moorlands  which 


separates  Yorkshire  from  Westmoreland,  and  after  first 
running  nearly  south,  afterwards  due  north,  then  north¬ 
west  and  west,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  or  sestuary 
about  ten  miles  below  the  city  of  Carlisle.  Its  whole 
length,  including  the  several  windings,  is  nearly  eighty 
miles.  In  the  country  through  which  both  this  river  and 
the  Lune  flow  the  common  name  of  a  small  stream  is 
“  beck,”  so  that  the  numerous  arteries  amongst  the 
mountains  where  they  have  their  rise  are  known  as 
“  becks,”  under  a  variety  of  local  names.  One  of  these, 
and,  indeed,  the  one  whose  extreme  source  is  the  most 
remote,  is  known  as  Hell-Gill  Beck.  This  stream  sepa¬ 
rates  the  aforesaid  two  counties  until  it  reaches  the  head 
of  the  romantic  vale  of  Mallerstang,  where,  uniting  with 
another  mountain-stream,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Eden. 
The  stream  called  Hell-Gill  Beck  is  a  very  remarkable 
one,  or  more  correctly,  the  channel  in  which  it  flows  ;  and 
local  tradition  has  assisted  in  rendering  it  still  more  so. 
On  a  very  elevated  part  of  mountain  table-land,  and 
directly  opposite  to  the  range  of  precipitous  cliffs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stormy  Wild-boar  Fell  (provincially 
Wilberfel),  this  mountain-stream  winds  along  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dark  and  rocky  cleft  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep, 
where,  in  some  places,  it  may  be  indistinctly  seen  boiling 
and  eddying,  and  in  great  turmoil,  but  as  dark  as  pitch, 
except  where  the  white  foam  accumulates  on  the  surface 
of  some  whirling  pool.  The  rocks  near  the  top  of  this 
chasm  present  no  appearances  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
ever  having  been  there.  Nor  does  this  appear  probable, 
since  no  stream  but  this  through  a  wide  range  of  these 
rocky  mountains  flows  in  so  deep  and  confined  a  channel. 
On  crossing  the  mountain  table-land  this  deep  and  dan¬ 
gerous  chasm  cannot  be  seen  until  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be  considered  surprising 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  should  relate 
many  traditionary  tales  of  accidents  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  either  real  or  imaginary,  connected  with  this 
singular  chasm  called  Hell-Gill.  In  some  places  it  is  so 
narrow  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  step  across  it ;  and  the 
mountain  sheep  occasionally  may  be  seen  leaping  across 
from  one  projecting  point  to  another.  In  one  place  it  is 
crossed  by  an  indifferent  road  (but  the  best  in  the  vicinity) 
leading  from  Kirkby  Stephen  in  Westmoreland,  to  Wens- 
ley  Dale  in  Yorkshire,  on  a  small  arch  thrown  across  it; 
and  directly  beneath  this  arch  may  be  seen  another  of 
remote  and  very  rude  workmanship,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts  believe  to  have  been  the  work  of  his  Satanic 
majesty.  Probably  the  association  of  ideas  may  tend  to 
confirm  them  in  this  opinion,  the  name  Hell-Gill  ap¬ 
pearing  to  them  somehow  or  other  connected  with  Satan’s 
dominions.  Not  far  from  this  bridge  may  yet  be  seen  a 
heap  of  stones,  which,  according  to  current  tradition,  are 
the  remains  of  the  apron-full  that  he  brought  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  to  build  the  bridge  with.  But  who 
constructed  this  rude  arch,  and  the  date  of  its  construction, 
are  questions  which  now  can  never  be  resolved.  At  any 
rate  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  stones  it  is  built  of  were 
never  quarried  within  several  miles  of  the  place,  although 
abundance  of  stone  of  better  quality  is  close  at  hand,  and 
the  architect,  whoever  he  was,  could  not,  even  in  those 
times,  have  been  much  accustomed  to  bridge-building. 

What  wonderful  changes  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries!  No  one,  I  am  sure,  can 
trace  the  course  of  the  infant  Eden  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  this  feeling.  In  the  deep  and  lone  vale 
of  Mallerstang,  and  close  upon  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
are  seen  the  massive  but  crumbling  ruins  of  Pendragon 
Castle,  whose  last  noble  inhabitant  was  the  pious  Countess 
of  Pembroke.  If  we  continue  but  three  short  miles  along 
the  young  Eden  from  the  ruins  of  Pendragon,  we  reach 
two  other  once  magnificent  abodes  of  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  namely,  Wharton  Hall  and  Hartley  Castle.  There 
yet  remains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
former  mansion,  but  the  ruins  of  Hartley  Castle  have 
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been  reduced  to  a  small  compass  by  the  erection  of  farm- 
buildings  with  the  materials  of  that  once  stately  fabric. 
Not  far  from  hence  this  river  passes  the  ancient  market- 
town  of  Kirkby  Stephen ;  and  its  channel,  both  above 
and  some  miles  below  this  place,  is  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  formation  of  rocks  through  which  the  river  finds 
a  time-worn  passage.  Some  miles  below  this  small  town 
this  river  is  considerably  augmented  by  two  streams 
which  fall  into  it ;  the  one  from  the  north-east,  which 
drains  several  of  the  valleys  of  “  Wintry  Stainmoor,” 
and  the  other  from  the  moorland  districts  to  the  south. 
The  head-waters  of  the  former  of  these  interlock  with  the 
Tees  and  the  Swale  ;  the  latter  with  the  head-waters  of 
the  Lune ;  and  what  renders  this  particularly  remarkable 
in  so  hilly  a  country  is  the  circumstance  of  this  latter  tri¬ 
butary  of  the  Eden  and  the  branch  of  the  Lune  alluded  to, 
both  having  their  origin  in  the  same  small  lake  or  “  tarn.” 
It  would  swell  this  sketch  far  beyond  the  length  intended 
were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  tributary  streams,  their  situ¬ 
ations,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  totvns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
it  waters  or  adorns  in  its  circuitous  course  to  the  sea. 
Nearly  the  whole  distance,  from  a  little  below  Kirkby 
Stephen  to  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Irthing,  which  rises 
on  the  confines  of  Northumberland,  its  course  is  nearly 
parallel  to  that  lofty  range  of  mountains  of  which  Cross- 
Fell  is  the  chief;  receiving  numerous  mountain-torrents 
from  the  right,  as  well  as  several  from  the  left,  of  which 
the  Earnout  (which  flowrs  through  the  lake  of  Ullswater) 
is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  and  falls  into  the  Eden 
about  two  miles  from  Penrith.  After  watering  the  most 
spacious  valley  in  this  part  of  England  (for  the  vale  of 
Eden  far  surpasses  the  vale  of  the  Tyne)  it  leaves  the  city 
of  Carlisle  on  its  southern  bank,  and  enters  the  Solway 
Frith  about  ten  miles  west  of  that  city.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  its  channel  below  Carlisle  it  is  not  navi¬ 
gable  for  mercantile  vessels  ;  but  to  remedy  this  defect  a 
canal  was  made  several  years  ago,  and  a  railroad  will 
soon  be  completed  to  the  little  port  of  Bowness-by-the- 
Sands,  in  connection  with  the  one  that  has  been  some 
time  open  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  which  crosses 
the  Eden  by  a  handsome  viaduct  six  or  seven  miles 
above  the  last-named  city. 

The  river  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  treat  is  at  the 
present  day  almost  invariably  called  “  Lune  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  ancient  records  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  names  of  several  places 
in  the  vicinity,  it  formerly  was  called  Lon  or  Loyne. 
This  river  has  its  source,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  near 
the  head-waters  of  the  Eden,  that  is,  but  two  or  three 
miles  west  and  south  of  the  savage  Wild-boar  Fell  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  This  mountain  is  one  of  a  range 
extending  quite  through  the  county  of  Westmoreland 
from  east  to  west,  and  which  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
in  the  eastern  part  of  it  separates  Westmoreland  from 
Yorkshire;  this  portion  of  the  range  being  known  under 
the  name  of  Howgill  Fells.  After  the  Lune  has  run  a 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  during  which  it  flows  nearly 
due  west,  it  is  then  joined,  or  met,  by  a  considerable 
stream  flowing  from  the  north-west,  called  Birk-beclc ; 
when,  after  a  little  commotion  at  their  meeting,  the  united 
stream  takes  a  course  directly  south,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards  enters  a  narrow  pass  in  the  chain  of  mountains 
already  mentioned,  leaving  the  dreary  moorlands  called 
Shap  Fells  behind  it  to  the  right,  and  the  loftier  and  more 
picturesque  Howgill  Fells  to  the  left.  In  the  middle  of 
this  rocky  and  narrow  pass  it  is  joined  by  the  Borrow ; 
and  near  their  junction  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  fort 
and  encampment,  occupying  this  narrow  and  romantic 
pass.  After  flowing  onward  for  a  few  miles,  its  channel 
becomes  less  impeded  with  rocks  and  large  stones;  and 
by  the  time  that  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  small 
market-town  of  Sedberg  (which  it  leaves  about  a  mile  to 
the  left),  the  fine  vale  of  Lonsdale  may  be  said  to  com¬ 
mence.  Soon  after  this  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Rather, 


a  stream  of  nearly  its  own  size,  the  outpourings  of  several 
narrow  mountain-valleys,  some  of  them  stretching  south 
and  east  within  a  few  miles  of  the  “  lofty  Ingleborough 
hill.”  Until  the  Rather  falls  into  the  Lune,  the  latter  is 
noted  tor  the  uncommon  purity  and  transparency  of  its 
water,  which  has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  the  “  Silvery 
Lune.”  But  the  Rather  being  tinged  with  the  bogs  and 
peat-soil  of  the  moorland  valleys,  imparts  to  its  superior 
something  of  its  own  hue.  However,  even  after  this  union, 
the  Lune  is  a  fine  transparent  river ;  and  it  evidently  ac¬ 
quires  almost  its  original  silvery  brightness  as  it  meanders 
through  the  lovely  vale  that  gives  a  title  to  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Lowther,  namely,  Lonsdale.  Few  rivers  in 
England  afford  superior  angling  to  this  river ;  and  the 
reason,  I  presume,  why  it  is  so  little  resorted  to  by  the 
admirers  of  this  healthy  and  popular  recreation  arises 
from  its  being  so  little  known.  Trout  are  always  abun¬ 
dant,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  very  little  inferior  to 
the  char  of  the  neighbourhood  lakes;  and  during  the 
autumn,  when  the  locks  of  the  fisheries  near  its  mouth 
are  removed,  great  numbers  of  salmon  make  their  way  up 
its  intricate  channel  to  where  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
mountain-rill,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  these  remote  valleys  (who  never  taste  salmon  but  when 
out  of  season) ;  but  still  sufficient  escape  to  fill  with 
salmon-fry  every  gurgling  stream  and  glassy  pool  during 
the  ensuing  season.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  Eden  near  its  mouth  is  well  frequented  by 
salmon ;  but  owing  to  its  waters  partaking  more  of  the 
moorland  tinge,  and  the  general  current  being  less  pebbly 
and  having  a  slower  descent,  these  fish  are  by  no  means 
so  anxious  to  ascend  this  river  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning. 

After  the  Lune  has  passed  Kirkhy  Lonsdale,  its  course 
lies  through  fertile  and  extensive  meadows,  called  Hornby 
Holmes ;  and  the  descent  hereafter  is  but  trifling  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  It  re¬ 
ceives  two  or  three  respectable  streams  from  the  hilly 
districts  to  the  left,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  several  others  of  minor  importance,  both 
from  the  left  and  right.  A  short  distance  before  it  reaches 
Lancaster,  it  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  aqueduct  bridge, 
over  which  the  Lancaster  Canal  passes;  and  little  more 
than  a  mile  below,  by  another  handsome  bridge,  near  the 
entrance  into  Lancaster,  near  which  it  becomes  acted  upon 
by  the  tide.  Lancaster  was  once  a  port  of  much  trade, 
particularly  in  the  West  India  line;  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  navigation  below  the  town,  where  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  both  narrow  and  crooked,  as  well 
as  its  insular  situation,  the  trade  has  in  a  great  measure 
left  it  in  favour  of  Liverpool.  From  the  top  of  Lancaster 
Castle,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  river,  there  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  views 
in  the  north  of  England.  About  four  miles  below  the 
town,  the  channel  of  the  river  opens  out  into  the  bay  of 
Morecambe ;  and  although  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
fall  into  the  sea  there,  yet  it  loses  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  mere  river. 


Exposure  to  the  Sun. — There  are  few  points  which  seem 
less  generally  understood  or  more  clearly  proved  than  the 
fact,  that  exposure  to  the  sun,  without  exercise  sufficient  to 
create  free  perspiration,  will  produce  illness,  and  that  the 
(same)  exposure  to  the  sun,  with  sufficient  exercise,  will 
not  produce  illness.  Let  any  man  sleep  in  the  sun,  he  will 
awake  perspiring,  and  very  ill ;  perhaps  he  will  die.  Let 
the  same  man  dig  in  the  sun  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  he  will  perspire  ten  times  as  much,  and  be  quite  well. 
The  fact  is,  that  not  only  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  produces  abundance  of  bile,  and 
powerful  exercise  alone  will  carry  off  that  bile.— Napier's 
Cefalonia. 
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PROGRESS.  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATING  MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Concluded  from  No.  452.] 


[Shooting  at  Butts. — From  ‘  Imaginacion  de  vraye  Noblesse.’ — Royal  MS.,  19,  c.  viii.] 


The  ‘  Roman  de  la  Rose  *  was  such  a  favourite  poem, 
not  only  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  written,  hut  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  that  it  was  more  extensively  cir¬ 
culated  than  perhaps  any  other  similar  composition.  It 
was  commenced  by  William  de  Lorris  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  hut  he  dying  in  1260,  after  he 
had  completed  about  4000  verses,  it  remained  in  an  un¬ 
finished  state  for  nearly  forty  years,  when  John  de  Menu 
took  it  up  and  completed  it  in  about  22,000  verses,  the 
poem  being  divided  into  100  chapters.  The  dream  only 
terminates  with  the  work,  the  waking  reflections  of  the 
author  being  comprised  in  a  few  lines. 

The  poem  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  of  late 
years  two  or  three  splendid  editions,  with  glossaries,  notes, 
and  comments,  have  appeared  at  Paris,  of  which  the 
latest  was  published  in  1814,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Of  the  early  MSS.  of  this  romance  there  are  many 
still  existing,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  illuminated, 
but  none  will  bear  comparison  with  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  which,  so  far  as  the  drawings  are  concerned,  is 
superior  to  any  known  copy  of  the  work,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  about  the  best  specimen  of  the  art  of  book- 
illustrating  at  this  period  which  could  be  produced.  Mr. 
Dibdin  considers  the  illuminations  as  the  productions  of 
Flemish  artists. 

With  respect  to  the  date  at  which  they  were  executed, 
we  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Dibdin  has  referred  them 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  and  we  mentioned  a 
MS.  of  that  date  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  similar 
drawings  appear.  The  nature  of  the  contents  (contrary 
to  the  general  practice  of  early  writers)  is  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  title,  ‘  Imaginacion  de  vraye  Noblesse.” 


It  is  a  small  folio  volume  on  vellum,  written  in  French, 
and  dedicated  to  that  celebrated  prince  and  renowned  bib- 
liopolist  Henry  VII.  It  is  illustrated  by  five  large  illu¬ 
minations,  drawn,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  same  style  as 
those  in  the  ‘  Roman  de  la  Rose,’  each  being  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  flowers,  insects,  &c.,  on  a  gold  ground ; 
there  is  also  a  smaller  drawing  at  the  commencement  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  initial  letter  of  the  dedicatory  epistle. 
But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  present  question,  is  an  inscription  at  the 
end,  informing  us  of  the  date  and  the  place  at  which  it 
was  executed.  It  runs  thus  : — “  Explicit  l’imaginacion 
de  vraye  noblesse  paracheve  le  derrenier  jour  de  Juyn  au 
manoir  de  Shene  [Richmond,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Henry  VII.].  L’an  mil.cccc.iiii.  xx,  &  xvi.  [1496.] 
P.  Poulct.”  We  do  not  wish  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
drawings  were  the  productions  of  English  artists,  because 
we  know  that  art  in  England  at  this  period  was  in  a  most 
wretched  state,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  foreign 
artists  were  invited  over  by  the  king,  who  with  the  most  re¬ 
fined  taste  possessed  the  power  and  desire  of  gratifying  it ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  designs  in  the 
French  Romance,  so  similar  in  every  respect  to  these, 
were  the  productions  of  the  same  age,  which  we  find  by 
the  date  to  this  treatise  to  have  been  the  very  termination 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  costume  of  the  drawings 
in  the  two  works  also  favours  the  argument ;  in  both  we 
find  the  same  large  hat  and  feather,  tied  by  a  scarf  over 
a  small  cap  ;  the  wide  shoes,  which  particularly  distin¬ 
guish  this  period ;  the  broad  lappets  to  the  ladies’  caps, 
fastened  to  the  hair  at  the  sides  by  an  arrow-shaped  pin ; 
the  large  divided  cloaks  of  the  gentlemen,  &o. 
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!  The  cut  at  the  head  of  our  article  is  from  this  work, 
hut  it  is  more  in  execution  and  colour  that  it  resembles 
those  in  the  ‘  Romance  of  the  Rose,’  than  in  the  points  of 
costume,  &c.,  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

Among  the  Royal  MSS.  is  another  volume  of  this 
period,  to  which  we  would  fain  refer,  though  the  beauty 
of  the  book  deserves  a  longer  notice  than  we  have  room 
for.  We  allude  to  a  folio  volume  of  vellum,  consisting  of 
248  leaves,  containing  the  poems  and  other  works  of 
Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Agin- 
court  in  1415,  and  detained  in  England  until  1440,  when 
he  was  ransomed  by  Philip  of  Burgundy.  This  MS. 
(numbered  16,  F.  ii.,  in  Casley’s  Catalogue)  appears  to 
have  been  copied  for  Elizabeth  of  York,  queen  of  Henry 
VII.  ;  it  is  illustrated  by  about  half  a  dozen  drawings  of 
the  most  exquisite  character,  one  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ‘  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  ’  being  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  ;  the  hands  in 
particular,  in  the  drawing  of  which  the  early  draughts¬ 
men  are  generally  lamentably  defective,  are  here  finished 
in  a  manner  scarcely  surpassed  by  Vandyke  himself. 
The  first  drawing  in  the  book  appears  to  be  by  a  different 
hand,  or  the  original  has  perhaps  been  defaced  by  some 
accident,  and  repaired  at  a  subsequent  period  by  an  in¬ 
ferior  artist. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  illumina¬ 
tions  at  this  period  is  the  elegant  manner  in  which  the 
borders  of  the  drawings  are  designed.  These  (which  in 
the  fourteenth  century  generally  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
scroll-work  of  thick  burnished  gold,  with  thin  tendrils 
branching  from  the  sides,  and  terminating  in  little  golden 
dots,  surrounded  by  a  few  flourishes  of  the  pen,  and 
supporting,  amidst  the  intricate  windings  of  the  pattern, 
grotesque  figures  of  monkeys,  dogs,  half-transformed 
men,  &c.)  were  in  the  fifteenth  century  distinguished  by  an 
absence  of  all  caricature,  and  the  substitution  of  figures 
drawn  from  nature  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The 
groundwork  is  almost  invariably  a  dead  gold,  laid  on 


with  great  smoothness,  on  which  are  delineated,  in  brilliant 
but  natural  colours,  figures  of  birds,  flowers,  insects,  &c., 
which,  by  having  a  slight  shadow  thrown  on  the  gold  at 
the  side  opposed  to  the  light,  appear  in  relief.  The  whole 
has  a  sweet  and  graceful  appearance,  the  gold  giving  a 
subdued  richness  to  the  composition,  while  it  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  colours  more  sparkling  and  re¬ 
freshing.  As  presenting  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
this  style,  we  would  particularly  refer  to  the  Breviary  of 
Henry  VII.,  preserved  among  the  Royal  MSS.  (2  D,  40). 

The  initial  letters  also  underwent  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement.  From  the  large  and  heavy  characters  of  the 
fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  encumbered  with  figures 
of  animals  distorted  in  a  horrible  manner  to  suit  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  they  changed  to  smaller  but  more 
elegant  compositions,  in  which  little  more  was  attempted 
than  the  adornment  of  the  letter  with  a  scroll-work  or 
foliage,  the  whole  being  composed  in  one  or  two  colours 
slightly  shaded,  aud  sometimes  relieved  by  a  little  gold 
or  by  a  touch  of  pure  white. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  newly-discovered  art  of 
printing  began  to  exercise  its  wide-extending  influence  on 
literature;  and  as  the  necessity  for  MSS.  disappeared, 
the  patronage  of  book-collectors  was  transferred  from  the 
calligraphist  and  miniaturist  to  the  printer  and  wood¬ 
cutter.  Not  that  the  new  art  threw  the  writers  and 
draftsmen  immediately  out  of  employment ;  for  the  early 
products  of  the  printing-press  were  not  distinguished  for 
any  superiority  over  the  MSS.  of  the  same  time,  except 
that  they  were  less  expensive :  the  types  were  cast  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  writing  of  the  period,  and  the  words  were 
contracted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  MSS.,  the 
printers  striving  only  to  sell  a  good  imitation  of  a  MS.  at 
a  less  price  than  the  original  would  cost.  Though  this 
was  a  consideration  not  of  less  weight  with  the  generality 
of  readers  then  than  at  present,  there  were  some,  the 
Spencers  and  Grenvilles  of  their  day,  who  delighted  to 
enrich  their  libraries  with  the  most  costly  productions  of 


[Public  Washing-Grounds,  1582, — Harleiau  MS.  3469.] 
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the  pen  and  pencil.  Under  the  patronage  of  such  men 
a  few  calligraphists  still  found  employment,  and  their 
productions  continued  to  be  ornamented  by  the  pencil  of 
the  illuminator  until  the  termination  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  after  which  period  the  art  was  rarely  practised. 

Of  the  state  of  this  art  at  that  time,  a  small  volume  in 
the  Harleian  Library  (No.  3469)  will  afford  some  good 
specimens.  This  is  a  small  folio,  about  15  inches  long 
by  10  wide.  It  is  beautifully  written  in  a  large  charac¬ 
ter  in  German,  and  consists  of  48  leaves  of  parchment 
and  22  large  illuminations,  on  several  of  which  the  date 
1582  occurs.  These  are  executed  with  great  delicacy 
and  brilliancy,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  all  by  the 
same  hand.  Some  have  much  the  style  of  the  German 
school,  while  others  appear  to  be  executed  by  Italian  art¬ 
ists.  A  former  possessor  of  the  volume  has  written  the 
names  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Breughel, 
and  Giulio  Clovio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  artists  had  any  hand  in 
the  work,  for,  not  to  mention  the  difference  of  style,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  they  were  all  in  their  graves  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1582,  when  the  drawings  were  executed. 
The  cut  in  page  157  (considerably  reduced)  is  from  one 
of  these  drawings. 

But  these  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  productions  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  which  we  have  just  noticed;  indeed 
art  at  this  period  greatly  declined  ;  French,  Flemish,  and 
English  artists  appearing  to  drop  the  pencil  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of  carrying  their  art  to 
perfection.  Whilst  the  productions  of  these  schools  were 
gradually  falling  below  mediocrity,  the  Italians  were  pro¬ 
ducing  works  which  no  preceding  or  subsequent  age  has 
surpassed.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Julio  Romano,  Raffaelle, 
Michael  Angelo  (for  we  have  seen  a  most  delicately- 
finished  drawing  by  this  giant  of  art,  designed  for  a 
religious  Manual  of  a  lady  of  rank),  and  Giulio  Clovio, 
are  the  names  of  those  who,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  enriched  their  native  country  with  the  most 
surpassing  productions  of  the  pencil. 

But  printing  was  gradually  excluding  MSS.  from 
general  patronage ;  and  as  the  wood-cuts  with  which  the 
printed  books  were  illustrated  improved  in  design  and 
execution,  the  illuminated  MSS.  no  longer  possessed  in 
so  great  a  degree  that  pre-eminence  on  account  of  which 
they  had  continued  to  be  patronised  by  the  wealthy  and 
tasteful  collector. 

Here  then  we  may  close  our  notice  of  illuminated 
manuscripts.  In  the  course  of  our  narrative  we  have  at¬ 
tempted,  by  the  introduction  of  copious  wood-cuts,  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  progress  and  the  different  styles  of  the  art  of 
the  miniaturist  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  final  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  practice.  By  varying  the  subject  as  much  as 
possible,  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  as  pleasing  to 
the  general  reader  as  to  those  of  antiquarian  taste ;  and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  treat  such  a  subject  in  a  popular 
manner,  we  trust  it  has  not  been  found  altogether  so  dry 
as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Our  principal  authorities  have  been  Dibdin’s  ‘  Bib¬ 
liographical  Decameron,’  D’Agincourt’s  ‘  Histoire  de 
l’Art  par  les  Monumens,’  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  6  large  folio  volumes,  in  1823,  and  Sir  F.  Madden’s 
‘  Introduction  to  Shaw’s  Illuminated  Ornaments,’  the  last 
of  which  is  the  only- one  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
treated  with  particular  reference  to  the  various  styles  exhi¬ 
bited  at  different  periods;  but  Sir  Frederic’s  remarks  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  styles  as  developed  in  the  initial 
letters  and  borders ,  to  which  the  splendid  and  accurate 
plates  in  the  work  are  confined.  The  Abbe  Rive,  the 
librarian  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Valliere,  published  in 
1782  a  prospectus  of  a  work  intended  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts  by  a  series 
of  faithfully  executed  copies  from  some  of  the  finest 
MSS.  of  the  several  ages,  but  the  work  never  appeared. 


A  few  plates  were  published  (some  impressions  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  slight  MS.'  descriptions),  but  they  are  so 
wretchedly  engraved  and  manifestly  inaccurately  copied, 
that  no  one  will  regret  the  nonappearance  of  the  whole 
work. 


ALEXANDER. 

[Concluded  from  No.  451.] 

The  rest  of  this  and  the  following  year  were  spent  in 
conquering  a  country  little  known  to  geographers,  but 
difficult  in  its  nature,  and  inhabited  by  bold  and  hardy 
tribes.  Hyrcania,  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  comprised  under 
the  modern  names  of  Mazanderan,  Khorasan,  Bockhara, 
Caubul,  were  overrun,  rather  than  conquered ;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  advanced  northward  to  the  river  Jaxartes,  now  the 
Sir.  He  even  crossed  this  river,  enraged  by  the  taunts 
of  the  Scythians  collected  on  the  farther  bank,  and  sought 
an  encounter  with  those  formidable  horsemen,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  had,  on  the  same  ground,  defeated  and  slain  the 
great  conqueror  Cyrus.  With  better  fortune,  Alexander 
scattered  them  with  considerable  slaughter;  yet  did  not 
escape  unharmed,  for  the  brackish  water  of  their  arid 
plains,  drunk  probably  imprudently  and  in  excess,  brought 
on  an  illness,  which  almost  proved  fatal.  He  recrossed 
the  Oxus,  and  wintered  in  Bactria,  probably  near  Balkh. 
Here  he  indicated  his  rising  desire  to  sink  the  character  of 
a  prince  of  freemen  in  the  despotic  state  of  an  Eastern 
monarch,  by  seeking  to  impose  on  his  Macedonians  the 
eastern  method  of  salutation  by  prostration.  It  was  re¬ 
sisted  however,  and  on  them  the  observance  was  not  en¬ 
forced.  Here  also,  during  an  evening  of  hard  drinking, 
a  dispute,  originating  in  the  extravagant  flatteries  of  some 
parasites,  broke  out  between  the  king  and  Cleitus,  the 
distinguished  officer  who  had  preserved  his  life  at  the 
Granicus.  The  behaviour  of  Cleitus,  unquestionably 
most  insolent  and  improper,  roused  the  violent  passions 
of  Alexander  to  such  excess,  that  he  snatched  a  spear  and 
laid  the  offender  dead.  A  paroxysm  of  repentance  fol¬ 
lowed,  of  equal  violence. 

The  following  years,  b.c.  328-7,  were  spent  in  tran¬ 
quillizing  and  completing  the  reduction  of  those  provinces 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  last  two  campaigns,  and 
their  history  contains  nothing  very  remarkable.  We 
may  notice,  however,  the  capture,  in  327,  of  one  of  those 
strong  hill  forts,  common  in  Asia,  in  which  the  family  of 
Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  chief,  was  found,  whose  daughter 
Roxana,  reputed  to  have  been  second  in  beauty  only  to 
the  queen  of  Darius,  Alexander  soon  after  took  to  wife. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  commenced  his  march 
towards  India,  after  hear  four  years’  sojourn  in  this  wild 
and  warlike  country ;  a  time  as  long  almost  as  had  sufficed 
to  lead  him  from  Greece  to  Persepolis,  and  plant  him  on 
the  throne  of  the  Persian  kings.  His  route  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Paropamisus, 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  Himalayan  range,  through 
warlike  tribes,  with  whom  he  had  several  sharp  though 
obscure  battles,  and  was  twice  wounded  before  he  reached 
the  Indus.  He  crossed  (hat  river  early  in  the  year  326. 
The  tribes  on  its  eastern  bank  made  no  resistance,  until 
he  reached  the  Hydaspes,  now  the  Behut  or  Jylum,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  warlike  Porus  was  prepared  to 
oppose  his  progress.  In  the  face  of  the  enemy,  difficulty 
was  apprehended  in  crossing  the  swollen  and  powerful 
river ;  but  after  some  manoeuvring,  the  army  was  conveyed 
over  safely,  under  cover  of  night.  Unlike  the  vast 
armaments  of  Persia,  the  Indian  army  does  not  appear 
to  have  outnumbered  the  Greeks  ;  nor  did  it  derive  much 
real  strength  from  300  war-chariots  and  200  elephants. 
The  victory  therefore  could  hardly  remain  doubtful, 
though  the  contest  was  long  and  bravely  maintained. 
Porus  was  a  man  of  lofty  spirit,  courage,  and  great  per¬ 
sonal  stature  and  prowess.  Mounted  on  an  elephant 
above  the  common  height,  and  conspicuous  by  the  work- 
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manslnp  of  his  polished  armour,  with  his  right  arm  hare, 
he  fought  in  the  van,  and  yielded  himself  prisoner  only 
after  his  troops  were  scattered  and  he  himself  disabled  by 
a  wound.  Alexander  met  him  with  courtesy,  as  a  worthy 
enemy,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  request  to  make. 
“  Only,”  he  replied,  “  to  be  treated  like  a  king.”  “  That,” 
said  Alexander,  “  should  be  done  for  my  own  sake;  but 
what  can  I  do  for  yours?”  “  I  have  nothing  else  to  ask,” 
replied  the  Indian,  “  for  all  is  comprehended  in  that  one 
thing.”  Alexander  appreciated  such  a  spirit:  he  con¬ 
firmed  Porus  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  with  ex¬ 
tended  limits,  and  found  in  him  a  faithful  friend  and  ally. 
In  this  battle  Bucephalus,  the  celebrated  charger  of 
Alexander,  died  unwounded,  of  age  and  exhaustion.  In 
memory  of  him,  the  name  Bucephala  was  given  to  one 
of  two  military  posts  founded  on  either  side  of  the  Hy- 
daspes,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river :  the  other  was 
called  Nicaea. 

Alexander  crossed  the  other  rivers  of  the  district  now 
called  the  Penj-ab  (the  five  rivers ),  experiencing  little 
resistance  except  from  the  Cathsei,  a  warlike  nation,  until 
he  reached  the  Hyphasis.  This,  now  called  the  Ghurra, 
is  the  easternmost  of  the  four  mighty  streams  which, 
descending  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayah, 
unite  their  waters  before  they  flow  into  the  Indus.  Here 
at  last,  wearied  and  worn  out  with  conquests  of  which  they 
saw  no  end,  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  soldiers  muti¬ 
nied,  and  refused  to  cross  the  stream.  This  was  a  bitter 
disappointment,  for  Alexander  was  earnestly  desirous  to 
extend  his  conquests  to  the  Ganges ;  if  indeed  his  rest¬ 
less  passion  of  conquest  could  have  been  content  to  make 
that  distant  stream  his  boundary  of  empire.  But  the 
movement  was  so  general  and  determined,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  give  way.  For  three  days  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  tent,  and  refused  admittance  even  to  his  favourite 
friends.  Still  the  soldiery  remained  unmoved  ;  and  at  last 
he  yielded,  finding  a  salvo  for  his  dignity  in  proclaiming 
that  the  gods  forbade,  by  unpropitious  omens,  any  farther 
advance.  Magnificent  sacrifices  were  offered  on  twelve 
gigantic  altars,  like  the  towers  of  a  fortress,  raised  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hyphasis ;  and  games  were  celebrated ;  after 
which  the  troops  retraced  their  course  to  the  Hydaspes. 
Part  then,  with  Alexander  himself,  embarked  in  vessels 
built  on  the  river’s  banks ;  the  rest,  in  two  divisions,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  stream  on  either  side.  The  Malli, 
a  warlike  tribe  dwelling  about  the  junction  of  the  Hydraotes 
and  Hydaspes,  gave  some  trouble,  and  an  adventure  took 
place  in  besieging  one  of  their  cities,  which  is  romantic 
enough  to  obtain  particular  mention,  as  rivalling  the  chi¬ 
valrous  extravagances  of  our  own  Coeur-de-Lion.  In 
storming  a  strongly  garrisoned  fortress,  Alexander  first 
gained  footing  on  the  walls.  At  that  moment  the  scaling- 
ladders  broke  under  the  numbers  that  thronged  on  them ; 
and  for  awhile  he  stood  alone,  conspicuous  by  his  armour, 
and  exposed  to  every  missile.  Without  hesitation  he  leaped 
down  on  the  inside,  where  the  height  was  not  great,  and 
placing  his  back  to  the  wall,  slew  the  governor  of  the 
fortress,  who  was  the  first  to  assail  him,  and  soon  cleared 
the  space  within  the  sweep  of  his  arm.  Three  Greeks, 
who  had  clung  to  the  walls  when  the  ladders  broke,  soon 
joined  him ;  but  one  of  these  was  slain,  and  Alexander 
himself  desperately  wounded,  by  shafts  from  the  for¬ 
midable  Indian  bow,  which  was  six  feet  in  length,  and 
discharged  an  arrow  more  than  three  feet  long.  He  had 
fainted,  and  his  two  surviving  comrades,  who  attended 
more  to  his  preservation  than  their  own,  were  already 
wounded,  when  others,  who  with  the  energy  of  despera¬ 
tion  had  scaled  the  walls  as  they  could,  came  to  his  help. 
His  recovery  was  doubtful  and  tedious.  This  adventure 
seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  following  spring  and  summer,  b.c.  325,  were  spent 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  which  Alexander  explored 
down  to  the  sea.  The  love  of  geographical  discovery, 
and  the  desire  of  extending  and  developing  the  resources 


of  his  dominions  by  commerce,  were  objects  which  he  had 
continually  in  view;  and  it  is  conjectured  with  reason 
that  he  had  already  conceived  the  plan  of  that  commerce 
which  was  afterwards  carried  on  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Several  towns  he  had 
already  built  along  the  Indus,  which  he  seems  to  have 
intended  to  make  the  frontier  of  his  dominions ;  and  at 
Pattala,  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  that  river,  he  ordered 
the  construction  of  docks  and  a  harbour.  Thence  he  sent 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Nearchus  to  explore  the 
unknown  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  he  himself,  with  a  division  of  the 
army,  followed  the  coast  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the 
fleet  in  case  of  need.  The  rest,  under  the  command  of 
Craterus,  went  by  an  easier  route  through  the  territory 
of  the  Drangse,  apparently  along  the  valley  of  the  river 
Helmund.  Alexander  left  Pattala  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September ;  and  after  a  march  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  hardship,  in  which  the  troops  are  said  to  have 
suffered  more  than  in  any  part  of  their  Asiatic  warfare, 
through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia,  now  called  Mukran, 
arrived  at  Para,  the  capital  of  that  country.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  from  thirst  were  intense.  On  one  occasion,  a  small 
quantity  of  brackish  water,  found  in  a  hollow,  was  care¬ 
fully  brought  in  a  helmet  to  Alexander,  who,  shrinking 
from  no  hardship  which  fell  on  others,  marched  on  foot 
fully  armed.  He  took  the  water,  and,  thanking  those 
who  had  preserved  it  for  him,  poured  it  out  on  the  sand 
in  sight  of  all.  The  action,  it  has  been  observed,  “  marks 
not  only  the  great  man,  able  to  control  the  cravings  of 
nature,  but  the  great  general.  For  every  soldier  who 
witnessed  the  libation,  and  the  self-denial  of  his  king, 
received  as  strong  a  stimulus  to  his  fainting  faculties  as 
if  he  had  partaken  of  the  refreshing  draught.”  Nearchus 
completed  his  voyage  in  safety  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  his  account,  preserved  by  Arrian,  is  the  earliest 
extant  narrative  of  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

From  the  capital  of  Carmania  to  Persia,  according  to 
some  authors  who  have  cared  more  for  picturesque  effect 
than  truth,  the  march  of  the  army  was  like  a  Baccha¬ 
nalian  procession,  a  scene  of  revelry  where  wine  flowed 
like  water,  and  discipline  was  forgotten.  Arrian  rejects 
these  stories  as  unworthy  of  credit.  On  his  return  Alex¬ 
ander  found  disorders  to  be  corrected  and  delinquents 
to  be  punished  ;  for  the  satraps,  as  usual  when  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  is  far  distant,  had  presumed  upon  the 
chances  of  impunity  to  indulge  in  corruption  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  to  the  king’s  honour  that  he 
never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  common¬ 
alty,  or  suffered  such  misconduct  on  the  part  of  governors 
to  pass  unnoticed.  At  Susa,  in  the  summer  following 
his  return,  b.c.  324,  adopting  in  this,  as  before  in  respect 
of  dress  and  salutation,  the  Persian  customs,  he  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  a  second  marriage  with  Statira,  or 
Barsine,  daughter  of  Darius,  Roxana  being  still  alive, 
and  consorting  with  him.  It  is  probable  that  the  desire 
of  conciliating  the  Persians,  and  giving  himself  and  his 
descendants  some  pretence  to  an  hereditary  title  to  the 
throne,  influenced  him  in  taking  this  step.  To  amal¬ 
gamate  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  was  indeed  a 
leading  objects  of  his  policy ;  as  was  strongly  shown  in  his 
bestowal  of  eighty  Persian  women  of  the  highest  blood,  in 
marriage  to  eighty  of  his  chief  officers,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  celebrated  his  own  nuptials.  On  this  splendid 
occasion  large  gifts  were  made  to  the  army.  Still  there 
was  abroad  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent,  the  principal 
cause  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  manifest  purpose 
of  Alexander  to  traiu  the  flower  of  his  Eastern  subjects  in 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Greeks,  and  thus  enable 
himself  to  dispense  with  the  services  or  control  the  wil¬ 
fulness  of  the  veterans.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  which  was 
quelled  by  his  firmness  and  courage ;  and  soon  after 
those  who  were  unfit  for  service,  from  age  or  wounds,  were 
honourably  sent  back  to  Europe  under  the  command  of 
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Craterus,  eacli  with  lull  pay  till  his  arrival  at  home,  and 
in  addition,  with  the  gratuity  of  a  talent. 

At  Babylon  Alexander  proposed  to  fix  the  capital  of 
his  empire.  His  active  mind,  was  now  teeming  with 
plans  of  another  kind  than  those  of  conquest,  for  they 
tended  to  develop  the  resources  and  increase  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  his  realms.  He  ordered  ships  to  he 
built  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  explore  those  desert  waters 
which  in  the  utter  ignorance  of  geographers  were  then 
believed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  He 
commenced  a  dock  at  Babylon  large  enough  to  contain 
one  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  sought  in  all  quarters  the 
best  seamen  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  hopes  of  rendering 
his  metropolis  the  emporium  of  Eastern  commerce,  and  a 
rival  of  what  Tyre  had  once  been.  He  bestowed  much 
care  in  organizing  and  disciplining  a  new  force  composed 
of  natives  of  the  East,  officered  by  Macedonians,  analo¬ 
gous  to  our  East  India  Company’s  native  troops.  He 
meditated  a  new  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia  by 
land  and  sea,  intending  to  circumnavigate  that  peninsula 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
And  one  of  the  most  beneficial,  and  perhaps  not  the  least 
costly  and  difficult,  of  his  undertakings,  was  to  restore 
the  dykes  and  canals,  by  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Assyria,  the  flow  of  the  great  rivers  had  been  so  regulated 
as  to  convert  that  tract,  naturally  barren,  into  the  most 
fertile  country  of  the  known  world. 

While  engaged  in  these  manifold  projects  Alexander 
was  seized  by  a  sudden  illness.  Rumours  of  poisoning, 
as  is  common  when  great  men  die  suddenly,  were  spread 
abroad ;  but  these  have  neither  probability  nor  evidence 
to  confirm  them.  According  to  the  best  accounts  he  died 
of  fever,  caught  most  likely  in  superintending  the  works 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  in  the  swampy  plains  of 
Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  imprudent  conviviality.  A 
diary  of  his  illness,  the  first  series  of  royal  bulletins  ex¬ 
tant,  is  preserved  in  Arrian.  He  died  on  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day,  about  Midsummer,  b.c.  323.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Alexandria ;  and  a  beautiful  sarcophagus 
brought  thence,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  has  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  his  tomb. 

He  left  no  distinct  declaration  of  his  wishes  as  to  a 
successor,  and  no  born  child,  but  his  wife  Roxana  was 
pregnant  at  his  decease.  It  is  said,  that  being  asked  to 
wrhom  he  bequeathed  his  empire,  he  replied,  “To  the 
strongest;”  and  that  he  foresaw  a  bloody  competition  at 
his  funeral  games.  The  prophecy  was  so  obvious,  that 
we  may  readily  suppose  it  genuine,  and  it  was  amply 
fulfilled. 

To  say  that  Alexander’s  ambition  was  boundless,  will 
by  many  hardly  be  considered  censure.  In  this  respect 
his  biographer  in  the  ‘  Family  Library  ’  has  been,  we 
think,  far  too  partial ;  seeming  to  esteem  it  natural  and 
proper  that  he  should  have  added  realm  to  realm,  un¬ 
checked  even  by  the  voice  of  the  companions  with  and  by 
whom  he  conquered.  Generous  and  high  minded  as  he 
was,  the  intensity  of  his  self-love  when  crossed  in  those 
things  which  were  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils — power 
and  glory — is  continually  evident  even  in  that  favourable 
representation.  Much,  however,  that  is  condemned  by 
the  pure  and  peaceable  rule  of  Christian  morals  would 
have  been  applauded  by  the  Greeks,  and  to  do  justice  to 
any  man  we  must  try  him  by  the  standard  of  his  age. 
That  Alexander’s  natural  abilities  were  of  the  first  order, 
his  achievements  extraordinary,  his  labours  unsurpassed, 
his  views  as  a  civil  ruler  just,  extensive,  and  far-sighted, 
cannot  be  denied.  Granting  to  him,  however,  the  credit 
of  these  great  qualities,  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
life  devoted  to  self-aggrandisement,  at  the  expense  of  de¬ 
vastating  the  earth  and  thinning  the  numbers  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  I,  said  a  more  vulgar  conqueror,  Nadir  Shah,  “  I 
am  he  whom  the  Almighty  has  sent  in  his  wrath  to  chas¬ 
tise  a  world  of  sinners and  such,  in  spite  of  his  fine 
qualities,  was  Alexander  the  Great.  Thus  much  pre¬ 


mised,  we  may  adopt  the  words  with  which  Arrian  sums 
up  the  conqueror’s  character.  “  In  body  he  was  most 
handsome,  most  indefatigable,  most  active ;  in  mind  most 
manly,  most  ambitious  of  glory,  most  enterprising,  and 
most  religious.  In  sensual  pleasures  he  was  most  tem- 
porate ;  and  of  mental  excitements,  insatiable  of  praise 
alone.  Most  sagacious  in  discovering  the  proper  mea¬ 
sures  while  yet  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  most  happy 
in  inferring  the  probable  from  the  apparent.  In  arraying, 
arming,  and  marshalling  armies,  most  skilful.  In  raising 
the  soldiers’  courage,  filling  them  with  hopes  of  victory, 
and  dispelling  their  fears  by  his  own  undaunted  bearing, 
most  chivalrous.  In  doubtful  enterprises,  most  daring. 
In  wresting  advantages  from  enemies  and  anticipating 
even  their  suspicions  of  his  measures,  most  successlul. 
In  fulfilling  his  own  engagements,  most  faithful ;  in  guard¬ 
ing  against  being  overreached  by  others,  most  cautious. 
In  his  own  personal  expenses  most  frugal,  but  in  muni¬ 
ficence  to  others  most  unsparing. 

“If  then  he  erred  from  quickness  of  temper  and  the 
influence  of  anger,  and  if  he  loved  the  display  of  bar¬ 
barian  pride  and  splendour,  I  regard  not  these  as  serious 
offences ;  for  in  candour  we  ought  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  his  youth,  his  perpetual  success,  and  the  influence  of 
those  men  who  court  the  society  of  kings,  not  for  virtuous 
purposes,  but  to  minister  to  their  pleasures  and  to  cor¬ 
rupt  their  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  is 
the  only  ancient  king  who  from  the  native  goodness  ot  his 
heart  showed  a  deep  repentance  for  his  misdeeds.  Most 
princes,  even  when  conscious  of  guilt,  foolishly  attempt 
to  conceal  their  crimes,  by  defending  them  as  rightly 
done.  The  only  atonement  for  misdeeds  is  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  offender,  and  the  public  display  of 
repentance.  Neither  do  I  esteem  his  claim  to  divine 
origin  as  a  serious  offence,  as  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
device  to  ensure  respect  from  his  subjects.  Minos, 
Abacus,  and  Rhadamanthus  were  never  accused  of  offen¬ 
sive  pride,  because  men  of  old  referred  their  origin  to 
Jupiter  :  no  more  were  Theseus  and  Ion,  the  reputed  sons 
of  Neptune  and  Apollo.*  Yet  Alexander  was  surely  not 
a  less  illustrious  king  than  these.  I  regard  the  Persian 
dress  also  as  only  a  device  to  prevent  the  barbarians 
from  regarding  their  king  as  a  foreigner  in  all  respects, 
and  to  show  the  Macedonians  that  he  possessed  a  refuge 
from  their  military  asperity  and  insolence.  For  the  same 
reason  he  mixed  the  Persian  body-guards  with  the  Mace¬ 
donian  infantry,  and  their  nobility  with  his  own  select 
cavalry.  Even  his  convivial  parties,  as  Aristobulus 
writes,  were  not  prolonged  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  of 
which  he  drank  little,  but  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
social  converse  with  his  friends.  Let  him  who  would 
vilify  Alexander,  not  select  a  few  blameworthy  acts,  but 
sum  up  all  his  great  deeds  and  qualities,  and  then  con¬ 
sider  who  and  what  he  himself  is  who  would  thus  abuse 
the  man  who  attained  the  pinnacle  of  human  felicity, 
who  was  the  undisputed  monarch  of  both  continents,  and 
whose  name  has  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  earth.  Let  him 
consider  these  things,  especially  if  he  be  ot  no  consider¬ 
ation,  a  labourer  in  trifles,  and  yet  unable  properly  to 
arrange  even  them.  There  did  not,  as  I  believe,  in  that 
age  exist  the  nation,  the  city,  nor  the  individual  whom 
the  name  of  Alexander  had  not  reached.  My  own  opinion 
therefore  I  will  profess,  that  not  without  especial  purpose 
of  the  Deity  such  a  man  was  given  to  the  world,  to  whom 
none  has  ever  yet  been  equal.” 

The  best  authorities  for  Alexander’s  history  are  Arrian 
and  Strabo ;  the  most  amusing  romancers,  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  and  Plutarch.  Mitford’s  ‘  History  of  Greece  ’  dwells 
largely  on  this  subject ;  and  in  the  ‘  Family  Library  ’  a 
lively  and  pleasant  volume  is  devoted  to  it.  In  these 
and  other  works  the  subject  may  be  studied  with  pleasure. 
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“  Birds,”  says  an  ornithologist,  “  may  be  said  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  poetry  of  animated  nature.”  They  live  in  an 
element  over  which  man  has  a  very  limited  dominion  ; 
their  graceful  forms  and  motions,  their  power  of  rapid 
flight,  and  the  free  and  happy  life  which  they  apparently 
lead,  call  forth  the  most  pleasing  ideas.  Without  any 
special  pleading  in  their  favoqp,  we  think  the  swallows 
which  pay  their  annual  visit  to  the  shores  of  Britain 
claim  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  than  perhaps  any 
other  order  of  birds.  They  come  from  distant  lands  half 
wav  across  the  globe  to  gladden  us  with  then  piesence, 
and  their  appearance  amongst  us  is  the  harbinger  ol 
sunny  days.  They  do  no  harm  to  man,  either  to  blossoms 
or  fruit,  nor  are  they  even  spspected  by  the  most  pre¬ 
judiced,  but  their  services  are  gratefully  acknowledged  ; 
they  attach  themselves  to  him  with  confidence,  and 
love  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling.  AH  their  move¬ 
ments  and  proceedings  are  interesting  and  entertaining, 
and  the  summer  evening’s  walk  at  the  close  of  a  sultry 
day  is  rendered  more  delightful  by  these  most  welcome 
visitors.  While  enjoying  nature  in  her  mo?t  pleasant 
hour,  the  swallow  skims  the  surface  of  the  still  waters, 
or  glances  rapidly  past  us  in  tjie  fragrant  lane ;  and  when 
Ave  leave  the  meadows,  and  enter  the  village  as  evening 
closes,  the  swifts  shoot  jn  hole}  ancj  rapid  flights  round  the 
old  church  tower,  ut'mng  then  |oyoi|s  -.cream. 

The  Martin,  or  'ffinaihv  Swallow,  is' found  in  greater 
numbers  than  either  of  its  congeners.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  house-swallow,  and  fiiifers  from  it  in  co}quf,  the 
rump  being  almost  of  a  snowy  whifepfiss,  and  the  under 
parts  are  also  white ;  the  legs  are  clothed  with  downy 
feathers,  and  the  back  and  wings  are  blue.  Its  flight  has 
neither  the  boldness  nor  the  yapidity  ot  the  swallow,  both 
its  wing  and  tail  being  shorter,  but  its  movements  are  easy 
and  graceful,  as  with  expanded  wings  it  pursues  its  prey, 
neither  soaring  to  a  great  height,  nor  shimming  the'  sur¬ 
face  as  the  swallow  does.  Its  haunts  are  always  amongst 
the  abodes  of  man.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  W  flite 
of  Selbourne  fells  us  that  he  had  seen  their  nests  even  in 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  but  the  Grecian  facades  of 
some  of  the  new  houses  at  the  west  end  of  London  and  in 
the  Regent’s  Park  offer  still  more  inviting  situations. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  haunt  a  favourite  mansion  in  such 
numbers  as  to  prove  inconvenient,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
coating  of  soap  on  the  surface  will  prevent  them  con¬ 
structing  their  habitation  in  their  favourite  cojgne;  but 
this  remedy  may  be  as  well  applied  before  the  birds  com¬ 
mence  their  labours,  as  when  once  they  have  begun  they 
are  heedfess  qf  the  daily  demolition  of  their  intended 
dwelling,  bqt  persist  for  some  tinre  in  their  fruitless 
labours.  They  may  be  attracted  to  construct  tlpeir  nests 
in  a  new  situation  by  affixing  shells  or  ptfier  conveniences 
underneath  the  eaves,  but  tlfey  are  cautious  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  solidity  of  the  foundation,  and  usually  commence 
by  forming  a  buttress  for  its  support-  When  tliey  have 
once  established  themselves  in  their  abode,  they  continue 
to  frequent  it  from  year  to  year.  The  process  of  con¬ 
structing  their  nests  was  described  in  the  second  number 
of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  in  which  a  cut  is  given  show-^ 
mg  how  they  support  themselves  with  the  assistance  of 
their  forked  tail  while  plasfepng  the  materials.  For 
some  days  after  their  arrival  they  disport  themselves  aftei 
their  long  journev  ;  and  when  they  commence  building, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  May,  they  labour  only  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,'  completing  a  layer  of  about 
half  an  inch  a  day,  which  becomfes' strong  and  firm  by 
the  following  morning.  They  lay  five  white  eggs,  and 
have  two  broods  in  the  season!  White  says  that  the 
martins  twitter  in  a  “  pretty  inward  soft  manner  on  their 
nests,”  but  their  cheerful  note,  expressive  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  may  be  also  heard  while  they  are  on  the 
wing.  The  martin  arrives  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
the  swallow,  generally  in  the  last  week  of  April. 

The  sparrow  is  frequently  in  the  habit  of  usurping  the 


nest  of  the  martin  ;  and  the  original  possessors,  being  the 
weaker  party,  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  injustice  ; 
but  instances  are  recorded  in  which  superior  sagacity  has 
been  successful  in  combating  the  invader.  A  writer  in 
Loudon’s  ‘  Magazine  of  Natural  History  ’  furnishes  an 
instance  of  usurpation  amongst  the  martins  themselves. 
A  pair  of  these  birds  had  built  a  nest  in  the  corner  of  a 
window,  and  “  as  soon  as  all  seemed  finished,”  says  the 
narrator,  “  my  attention  was  arrested  one  day  by  a  great 
noise  and  bustle  at  the  nest,  caused  by  a  stranger  of  the 
same  family  of  birds  trying  to  force  its  way  into  the  nest 
at  the  time  that  the  two  rightful  tenants  were  within ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  united  efforts,  he  succeeded  in 
entering  and  driving  them  out.  The  same  warfare  and 
similar  expulsions  took  place  daily  for  a  week  or  more, 
One  day  l  remarked  that  the  two  rightful  owners  were 
busy  outside,  and  I  soon  perceived  they  were  engaged  in 
lessening  the  entrance  to  the  same ;  in  fact  they  soon  re¬ 
duced  it  so  much  that  they  could  scarcely  get  themselves 
into  it  singly.  As  soon  as  they  had  done,  one  or  other  of 
the  inmates  constantly  placed  itself  at  the  hole,  with  its 
bill  protruding  visibly  without;  and  though  the  intruder 
made  regular  attacks  upon  them  for  a  week  or  more,  he 
never  afterwards  made  any  impression  on  them,  and 
finally  left  them  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  so  much  sagacity 
and  forethought.”  In  the  same  work,  Mr.  Moss,  of 
Cheltenham,  relates  a  circumstance  he  witnessed,  in  which 
a  sparrow  was  the  intruder,  who  met  with  a  fate  sin¬ 
gularly  characteristic  of  the  offence.  “  A  pair  of  martins 
having  built  a  nest  in  the  upper  cornice  of  Lansdowne 
House,  a  sparrow  took  possession  of  it,  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  poor  martins,  who  for  some  time  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  invader.  At  length  the  sparrow 
got  his  neck  entangled  in  a  straw,  and  the  martins,  taking 
iminediate  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  succeeded  in 
throwing  him  out  of  the  nest.  Not  being  able  to  free 
himself  from  the  straw,  his  efforts  only  accelerated  his 
fate,  and  he  is  now  hanging  by  the  neck,  about  a  foot 
below  the  nest,  quite  dead,  a  fearful  warning  to  all 
burglars.” 

The  House  or  Chimney  Shvaltyy). — The  swallow  is 
distinguished  from  the  martin  by  its  larger  size;  its  back 
and  wings  aye  black,  and  there  is  a  reddish  patch  on  its 
throat ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  longer,  and  the  latter  more 
forked ;  and  it  is  also  different  in  its  character  and  habits. 
It  is  daring  and  courageous;  possessed  of  greater  strength 
of  wing,  it  moves  with  greater  rapidity,  sweeping  in  larger 
curves;  and  making  sudden  evolutions  in  its  active  course; 
now  it  skims  past  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and 
anon  darts  off  into  the  open  field,  again  returning  and. 
gliding  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  line,  and 
then  is  off  again  into  the  fields.  If  the  day  be  fine  and 
the  atmosphere  clear  and  dry,  the  insects  on  which  it 
feeds  are  to  be  found  at  a  greater  elevation  in  the  air,  and 
the  swallow  soars  upwards  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  rain  they  descend,  and  the  swallow  skims 
along  the  surface  where  they  are  to  be  found.  The  eye 
cannot  follow  their  motions  at  the  moment  when  they 
take  their  prey,  but  a  sharp  snap  from  the  bill  may  be 
heard.  The  principal  food  of  the  swallow  consists  of 
gnats  and  various  tribes  of  ephemerae.  One  of  the  in¬ 
sects  on  which  it  feeds  is  the  kind  frequently  seen 
on  the  pathway,  apparently  wingless,  as  it  has  the  power 
of  folding  up  its  wings,  and  at  times  when  it  abounds  this 
is  the  insect  which  more  frequently  than  any  other  gets 
into  the  human  eye,  where  it  causes  acute  pain  by  its 
struggles  with  its  forked  tail.  The  swallow  diminishes 
the  number  of  this  enemy.  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Main, 
on  ‘  British  Song-Birds,’  he  very  properly  gives  a  place 
to  the  swallow.  “  His  song  consists  of  a  strain  about  one 
minute  in  continuance,  prettily  enough  modulated,  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals,  and  always  ending  with  a  shrill  note 
rapidly  shaken.  He  also  sings  on  the  wing  in  fine 
weather  when  the  hen  sits,  seldom  after  the  young  are 
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hatched,  hor  until  they  are  able  to  fly,  when,  congregating 
6n  fine  evenings,  they  all  join  in  a  joyous  twittering 
chorus,  m  which  the  young  ones  assist.”  (‘  Loudon’s 
Magazine,’  vol.  iv.,  p.  412.)  The  swallow  sings  early  in 
the  morning,  “  twittering  from  his  clay-built  shed,”  or 
perched  on  the  chimney-top. 

Chimneys,  barns,  and  outhouses  are  tne  places  selected 
by  the  swallow  for  its  nest.  It  is  not  usually  quite  so 
familiar  a  bird  as  the  martin.  The  latter  were  seen  by 
White  in  the  heart  of  London;  but  the  swallow,  he  informs 
us,  only  ventured  in  the  new  and  open  streets  next  the 
fields ;  and  the  introduction  of  cowls  and  ornamental 
chimney-pots  has  now  probably  driven  them  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  Many  interesting- 
instances  have  been  noticed  of  the  capriciousness  with 
which  the  swallow  selects  a  place  for  its  nest. 

The  swallow  begins  to  form  its  nest  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  lays  from  four  to  six  white  eggs  dotted  with 
red  specks  ;  the  first  broods  appearing  about  the  last 
week  in  June,  or  perhaps  a  week  later.  After  being  fed 
for  some  time  in  the  nest,  they  receive  their  food  seated 
on  the  chimney  top,  and  when  still  stronger  and  bolder 
they  resort  to  the  dead  and  leafless  bough  of  some  tree 
near  at  hand,  and  are  then  fed  on  the  wing,  the  young 
rising  and  meeting  the  parent  bird  at  an  angle,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  “  a  little  quick  note  of  gratitude  and 
joy.”  They  are  now  soon  enabled  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  the  old  birds  have  a  second  brood  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  August. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  swallow  pursues  the  smaller 
birds  of  prey  is  well  known.  His  loud  “  chee-chee”  is 
then  heard,  calling  upon  the  more  timid  to  attack  their 
common  foe.  If  a  cat  makes  its  appearance  on  the,  roof 
of  a  house  where  a  swallow  has  built,  it  will  be  repelled 
with  equal  courage. 

The  swallow  reaches  England  about  the  third  week  in 
April.  The  state  of  the  season  here  has  no  connection 
with  their  arrival.  They’ may  frequently  be  seen  on  thfeir 
first  arrival  while  the  snow  is  falling  ;  and  when  the  sea¬ 
son  is  unusually  forward,  their  visit  does  not  take  place  any 
earlier.  In  1830  swallows  were  seen  at  Cookham,  Berk¬ 
shire,  on  the  22nd  of  March ;  on  the  1st  of  April  in  the 
same  year,  at  Barnes  in  Surrey.  They  do  not  appear 
earlier  in  the  South  of  England  than  in  other  parts ;  a 
flight  of  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  after  a  night’s  rest,  be¬ 
ing  no  great  addition  to  the  previous  length  of  their  journey ; 
so  that  though  they  may  arrive  in  Sussex  in  the  evening, 
the  next  day  they  may  be  in  Yorkshire ;  and  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  as  they  usually  resort  at  once  to  the 
places  where  they  breed.  The  earliest  period  of  their 
having  been  seen  in  Cornwall,  after  many  years  observa¬ 
tion,  was  found  to  be  April  10,  and  the  latest  May  2. 
In  1829  they  appeared  at  Carlisle  on  April  9,  and  in 
1835  on  April  3,  the  weather  being  cold  and  chilly.  At 
Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  they  were  first  seen  on  April  16th, 
14th,  and  19th  respectively,  in  each  of  the  years  1834-5- 
6.  Much  depends  upon  the  vigilance  of  observers  in 
these  matters.  White  of  Selbourne  gives  a  table  which 
he  considers  very  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  days  on 
which  the  swallow  was  first  seen  in  the  same  season  in 
three  distant  counties : — In  Hampshire  on  April  4th, 
Devonshire  25th,  Lancashire  29th  ;  but  our  good  natu¬ 
ralist  himself  was  the  Hampshire  observer,  and  his  friends 
in  the  two  other  counties  were  probably  less  accurate  and 
had  less  of  his  enthusiasm  in  watching  the  indications  of 
nature.  In  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  No.  266,  we  have 
inserted  some  remarks  on  the  departure  of  the  swallow, 
and  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  its  arrival. 
Mr.  Couch,  who  resides  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  is 
an  acute  observer  of  the  habits  of  fish,  birds,  and  nature 
generally,  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  swallows, 
sav s  : — “  These  birds,  in  crossing  the  Channel,  reach 
the  land  near  the  shore,  and  in  misty  weather  seem  to 
have  a  difficulty  in  finding  it ;  for  I  have  been  assured 
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by  intelligent  fishermen,  that  when  the  weather  is  hazy, 
swallows,  martins,  swifts,  arid  other  birds  are  accustomed 
to  alight  in  their  boats,  at  tbe  distance  of  three  or  four 
leagues  from  land,  either  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  at 
which  time  they  appear  s-o  much  fatigued,  that  the  swal¬ 
low  is  often  only  enabled  to  fly  from  one  end  of  the  boat 
to  the  other  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  seize  it.  The 
swallows  or  martins  come  either  singly  or  in  small  parties, 
and  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  our  own  residents,  soon 
pass  on  to  their  accustomed  haunts ;  so  that  after  two  pr 
three  have  been  seen,  it  may  perhaps  be  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  others  make  their  appearance.  Martins  and  swallows 
continue  to  fly  on  board  fishing-boats,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  leagues  from  land,  throughout  the  whole  ot  May.” 
The  swallow  may  be  seen  in  Africa  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  their  numbers  appear  to  be  reduced  during  that 
part  of  the  year  when  they  are  our  visitors.  The  causes 
which  impel  some  to  remain  and  breed,  and  others  to  fly 
from  the  equator  to  Cape  Horn,  to  Iceland,  or  the  shores 
of  Hudson’s  Bay,  for  the  same  purposes,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertained. 

The  Swift. — This  is  the  largest,  and  perhaps  least 
numerous,  of  our  hirundines,  and  is  distinguished  by  pe¬ 
culiarities  which  the  mpst  unobservant  will  at  once 
recognise.  Its  wings  are  long  and  its  legs  short,  so  that 
it  never  by  choice  settles  on  the  ground,  and  it  it  does, 
it  is  usually  unable  to  rise  again.  It  collects  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  its  nest  while  on  the  wing,  a  peculiarity  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  sport  that  cannot  be  too  much  con¬ 
demned  for  its  wantonness.  When  put  into  a  cage,  the 
Swift  roosts  upright  against  the  wires,  holding  by  the 
wires;  and  when  in  motion,  it  aids  itself  by  its  chin, 
fixing  it  on  the  wire  or  bars,  and  lifting  itself  forward. 
The  construction  of  the  foot  is  peculiar  :  in  grasping  any¬ 
thing  with  its  claws,  the  toes  are  straightened,  and  only 
the  sharp  nails  are  bent.  From  their  dark  colour  and 
harsh  screaming  voices,  the  Swift  is,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  called  the  “  deviling.”  It  is  chiefly  a  frequenter 
of  lofty  buildings,  towers  and  steeples,  churches,  and 
castles;  but  occasionally  it  does  not  disdain  an  humbler 
abode,  and  large  houses  of  a  tolerable  age  are  also  its 
favourite  resting-places,  a  party  of  five  or  six  pairs 
making  choice  of  a  situation  perhaps  five  or  six  feet  under 
the  roof,  and  which  can  only  be  entered  by  one  small 
aperture.  Here  the  nests  are  built,  neat  and  compact, 
and  not  so  slovenly  as  is  generally  supposed,  composed 
of  dry  grass  and  light  straws  interwoven  and  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  viscous  substance,  and  lined  with  leathers 
and  other  light  materials  which  float  in  the  air.  The 
eggs  are  white,  and  out  of  seven  nests  examined  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bree  in  1834,  two  contained  two  eggs,  four- 
three  eggs,  and  one  had  four  eggs,  though  it  had  gene¬ 
rally  been  supposed  that  the  Swift  laid  only  two  eggs. 
The  swift  is  more  active  than  any  of  the  swallow  tribe, 
being  on  the  wing  from  dawn  to  dusk  of  the  longest 
summer’s  day,  not  only  pursuing  its  food,  but  collecting 
the  materials  for  its  nest,  in  the  air.  Their  flight  is  re¬ 
markably  rapid,  sweeping  in  bold  curves,  and  gliding  on 
expanded  wing  with  inconceivable  speed.  They  usually 
soar  in  groups  at  a  great  elevation,  and  part  of  their  food 
consists  of  small  spiders  which  float  above  the  loftiest 
edifices.  The  swifts  reach  us  the  latest  and  depart  the 
earliest  of  any  of  the  swallow  tribe,  and  rear  but  one 
brood  in  the  season.  They  commonly  arrive  on  the  coast 
in  pairs  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  they  retire 
before  the  middle  of  August.  These  birds,  as  well  as 
their  congeners,  are  sorely  infested  with  parasites  the 
Hippobosca  Hirundinis,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
tick  found  in  sheep :  it  is  of  a  darkish  green  colour , 
and  five  or  six  are  sometimes  found  on  one  bird. 
The  skin  of  the  swift  is  thick,  and  probably  this  is  the 
case  with  the  other  swallows,  so  that  they  are  annoyed 
less  than  might  be  supposed  ;  but  the  young,  it  is  said, 
are  sometimes  destroyed  by  these  formidable  parasites. 
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Izaak  Walton  alludes  to  the  practice  in  Italy  of  taking 
swifts  with  a  hook  and  line.  Air.  Slaney,  who  has 
written  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the  smaller  British 
birds,  saw  one  of  these  unsportsmanlike  anglers  at 
Venice,  on  the  top  of  St.  Mark’s  Pillar;  hut  the  sight  is 
now  rare.  The  angler  “  tore  now  and  then  some  white 
paper  into  hits,  which  as  they  fell  eddying  about  in  the 
currents  of  wind  attracted  the  birds  to  the  spot,  in  the 
same  way  as  what  anglers  call  ground-bait  draws  fish  to 
a  particular  place.” 

The  Sand  Martin  is  the  smallest  and  least  sociable 
of  the  swallow  tribe  which  visit  Great  Britain.  It  owns 
no  fellowship  with  man,  hut  haunts  heaths  and  commons 
and  rude  sequestered  places,  where  it  lives  in  colonies  of 
its  own  kind.  Seventy  years  ago  White  says  that  some 
few  sand-martins  frequented  the  dirty  pools  in  St.  George’s 
Fields  and  about  Whitechapel.  These  birds  are  fond  of 
the  sand  banks  of  rivers,  and  old  sand  pits  which  have 
been  abandoned  or  excavated  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  as 
to  allow  of  their  nests  being  out  of  reach.  It  scoops  or 
burrows  with  its  soft  bill  a  horizontal  serpentine  hole  in 


the  sand  two  feet  deep,  a  work  of  labour  which,  with  its 
small  means,  would  seem  impossible;  but  this  receptacle, 
when  once  prepared,  serves  for  several  successive  seasons, 
until  in  fact  it  abounds  with  fleas  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  the  habitation  no  longer  tenable.  When  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  nidification  are  considered,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  sand-martin  has  rather  a  strong  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property ;  nevertheless  the  thievish  sparrow 
sometimes  takes  possession  of  its  subterranean  abode, 
and  keeps  it  by  superior  strength.  The  nest  is  not  made 
with  much  art,  and  the  female  deposits  from  four  to  six 
white  eggs.  This  bird  has  none  of  the  activity  and  un¬ 
tiring  flight  of  the  other  three  kinds  of  swallows;  its 
motions  are  rather  ungraceful,  proceeding  by  sudden 
jerks,  but.  it  is  brisk  and  animated.  In  Spain,  the  sand- 
martin  is  called  by  country  people  the  “  mountain  but¬ 
terfly,”  from  the  manner  in  which  it  flies.  It  has  no 
note  of  any  kind ;  but  when  intruders  approach  its  nest, 
it  expresses  dissatisfaction  by  a  harsh  noise.  The 
plumage  has  a  brownish  tinge.  The  sand-martin  arrives 
the  earliest  of  the  swallows. 


MAY-DAY  CUSTOMS. 


[Bringing  in  the  May-pole.] 


Time  was  when  May-day  was  looked  forward  to  by  all 
ranks,  classes,  and  ages  as  one  especially  devoted  to  sport 
and  merriment.  Chaucer,  in  his  ‘  Court  of  Love,’  says, 
early  on  the  1st  of  May  “  fourth  goth  al  the  court,  both 
most  and  lest,  to  fetch  the  flowris  freshe,  and  branche  and 
blome;”  and  Stow  describes  the  May-day  amusements  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen.  They  departed  from  Green¬ 
wich  for  Shooter’s  Hill,  where  they  were  met  by  Robin 
Hood  and  his  archers  bold  (personated  by  200  of  the 
king’s  guards),  who,  after  discharges  of  arrows,  invited 
the  royal  party  to  see  their  mode  of  life.  Accordingly, 
amid  the  blowing  of  horns,  the  king,  queen,  and  suite 
accompanied  them  unto  the  wood  under  the  hill,  where 
an  arbour  received  them  formed  of  green  boughs,  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  hall,  great  chamber,  and  inner  chamber,  the 
floors  being  covered  with  flowers  and  sweet  herbs.  “  Sir,” 
says  Robin  Hood,  “  we  outlaws  usually  break  fast  upon 
venison,  and  have  no  other  food  to  offer  you.”  Of  veni¬ 
son  therefore  and  wine  the  visitors  partook  and  departed. 
On  their  return  they  were  met  by  two  ladies,  representing 
Lady  May  and  Lady  Flora,  both  richly  apparelled, 
riding  in  an  open  chariot  drawn  by  five  horses,  on  each  I 
of  which  sat  a  lady.  Pity  that  all  our  remembrances  of  ' 


“  bluff  King  Hal  ”  are  not  of  an  equally  pleasant  nature 
In  an  early  number  of  this  publication  appeared 
Bourne’s  description  of  the  “  Bringing  in  the  May-pole,” 
the  subject  of  our  engraving.  We  now  quote  from  the 
same  writer  the  duties  of  the  Lady  of  the  May  at  the  close 
of  the  entertainments  : — 

“  As  I  have  seen  the  Lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  harbour  (on  an  holyday), 

Built  by  the  Maypole,  where  the  jocund  swaines 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe’s  strains. 

When  envious  night  commands  them  to  begone, 

Call  for  the  merry  youngsters  one  by  one, 

And  for  their  well  performance  soon  disposes 
To  this  a  garland  interwove  with  roses; 

To  that  a  carved  hook,  or  well-wrought  scrip  ; 

Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip  ; 

To  one  her  garter  ;  to  another  then 
A  handkerchief  cast  o’er  and  o'er  agen  ; 

And  none  returneth  emptie  that  hath  spent 
His  paines  to  fill  their  rural  1  merriment.” 

The  Puritans  were  exceedingly  bitter  against  the  May- 
day  observances.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  dated  April,  1644  (which,  by  the  way,  was  probably 
passed  just  in  time  to  stop  the  games  of  the  ensuing 
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month),  the  May-poles  were  all  taken  down.  At  the 
“  Restoration  ”  they  too  were  restored.  The  sports  of  the 
chimney-sweepers — Lamb’s  “  innocent  blacknesses” — are 
too  well  known  to  require  description.  Of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  was  the  Milkmaids’  Festival,  now,  we  presume, 
totally  lost.  They  borrowed  from  their  friends  all  the 
silver  plate  they  could,  and  with  this  and  various  domestic 
articles  of  the  dairy  they  decked  out  a  kind  of  pedestal 
of  green  boughs,  round  which  they  danced  at  every  door, 
receiving  generally  in  return  a  small  gratuity.  The  cele¬ 
brity  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  maid  Marian  caused  the 
lord  and  lady  of  the  May  to  be  named  after  them,  and 
also  to  introduce  characters  representing  Robin’s  follow¬ 
ers,  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John,  &c.,  who  were  all  arranged 
in  the  green  forester’s  dress,  and  served,  with  the  unfailing 
hobby-horse  and  dragon,  to  swell  the  pageantries  of  the 
festival.  Gradually  the  Queen  of  May  ceased  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  poetical  elegance  of  her  character,  and 
degenerated  into  a  performance  by  a  clown,  whose  fun 
was  not  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  The  morrice- 
dancers  appear  from  time  immemorial  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  May  sports.  The  actors  were  fantastically 
arrayed,  and  bore  bells  of  different  tones,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  as  first  tenor,  &c.  Their  leader  was 
splendidly  apparelled. 

A  curious  custom  observed  on  this  day  is  recorded  in 
‘  The  Morning  Post’  of  May  2,  1791,  as  follows  : — “  Yes¬ 
terday  being  the  1st  of  May,  according  to  annual  and 
superstitious  custom  a  number  of  persons  went  into  the 
fields,  and  bathed  their  faces  with  the  dew  on  the  grass, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  render  them  beautiful!” 
This  is  certainly  the  most  poetical  of  cosmetics ;  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  applied,  we  should  say,  the  most  effectual. 

But  the  more  remarkable  of  the  customs  observed  on 
this  day  are  those  which  so  strikingly  exhibit  their  Pagan 
origin,  remaining  apparently  unchanged  from  the  re¬ 
motest  periods  of  our  history;  while  religions  and  feel¬ 
ings  from  which  they  sprung  have  been  totally  swept 
away.  Pennant  mentions  the  following  : — The  herdsmen 
of  a  particular  hamlet  (in  the  Highlands)  meet  at  some 
concerted  spot  in  the  open  air,  and  dig  a  square  trench, 
the  part  within  being  left  with  its  turf  untouched.  On 
this  a  fire  is  made,  and  a  large  caudle  prepared  of  eggs,  , 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk.  This  being  ready,  the  rites  | 


commence.  Cakes  of  oatmeal,  on  which  are  nine  square 
knobs  dedicated  to  the  influences  which  are  supposed  to 
protect  or  injure  the  cattle  and  flocks,  are  produced ;  each 
person,  with  his  face  towards  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob, 
and  flings  it  over  his  shoulder,  saying,  “  This  I  give 
thee,”  naming  some  benign  influence  to  whom  that  knob 
is  devoted  ;  “  preserve  thou  my  horses.”  “  This  I  give 
thee,  O  Fox,”  breaking  off  another ;  “  spare  thou  my 
lambs.”  This  part  of  the  rites  over,  the  caudle  is  drank, 
and  the  affair  terminated.  Here  we  have  the  exact 
principles  of  Pagan  worship — the  benevolent  deities 
honoured,  the  vindictive  propitiated.  The  ‘  Statistical 
History  of  Scotland  ’  says  that  “  at  Callander  in  Perth¬ 
shire  the  youth  meet  in  the  moors,  and  cut  a  table  in  the 
green  sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  making  a  trench  of  a 
corresponding  shape  for  them  all  to  sit  in.  They  then 
kindle  a  fire,  and  with  eggs  and  milk  prepare  a  custard. 
They  also  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  afterwards 
toasted.  The  custard  is  then  eaten,  and  the  cake-divided 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  One  piece  is  daubed  over  with  charcoal  till  it  is 
quite  black,  and  then  put  with  the  others  in  a  bonnet. 
Each  youth  then  blindfold  draws  one  piece,  and  whoever 
obtains  the  black  is  the  sacrifice  to  Baal,  that  is,  he  is 
made  to  leap  three  times  through  the  flames!  Baal,  in 
Gaelic,  means  globe.  The  festival  had  its  origin  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  Sun-worship  of  the  ancients,  whose  returning 
warmth  they  chose  this  day  to  commemorate.  In  the 
‘  Survey  of  Ireland  ’  we  find  traces  of  a  similar  idolatry. 
The  first  of  May  in  the  Irish  language  is  denominated 
La  Beal  tine,  that  is,  the  day  of  Beal’s  fire.  Apollo 
was  sometimes  called  Belinus.  The  gods  of  Tyre  were 
called  Baal :  the  Scriptural  allusion  will  recur  to 
everyone.  In  Munster  and  Connaught  the  peasantry 
have  been  seen  to  drive  their  cattle  through  the  fire, 
hoping  thereby  to  preserve  them  from  diseases  the  ensuing 
year.  This  ceremony  is  derived  from  the  Druids,  by 
whom,  says  General  Yallency,  it  was  regularly  observed. 
Near  Horncastle  in  Lincolnshire  there  is  a  hill  called 
Maypole  Hill,  where  formerly  Dr.  Stukely  thought  a 
Hermes  must  have  stood.  The  boys  from  Horncastle,  he 
says,  annually  keep  up  the  festival  of  the  Floralia  on  May- 
day,  making  a  procession  to  this  hill,  each  with  a  May- 
god.  This  is  a  white  willow  wand,  the  bark  peeled  off, 
and  tied  round  with  cowslips,  a  thyrsus  nf  the  baccha- 
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nals !  At  night  iney  have  a  bonfire  and  other  merri¬ 
ment,  really  in  its  origin  a  sacrifice  or  religious  festival. 
Some  of  the  May-day  ceremonies  and  observances  have 
been  supposed  to  originate  in  the  worship  paid  to  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercury.  At  Cambridge  a  custom  was 
noticed  in  1802  of  children  having  a  figure  dressed  in  a 
grotesque  manner,  called  a  May  Lady,  before  which  was 
placed  wine  and  meats. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  May-day,  so  peculiarly  a 
lover’s  time,  was  esteemed  by  the  antients  an  unlucky  day 
for  marriages. 


THE  QUAKERS’  YEARLY  MEETING. 

“In  the  beginning  of  this  year”  (1669),  says  Sewell,  in 
his  ‘  History  of  Quakers,’  “  the  members  held  a  general 
yearly  meeting  at  London,  which,  since  that  time,  hath 
been  used  to  be  held  there  annually,  in  the  week  called 
Whitsun-week,  because  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  is  com¬ 
monly  the  best  travelling.  Several  are  deputed  from  all 
places  to  this  meeting,  and  what  concerns  the  church  in 
general  is  there  treated  on.”  This  yearly  meeting  still 
continues  :  and  although  no  strangers  are  admitted  to  wit¬ 
ness  its  proceedings,  a  literary  member,  Mr.  Howitt,  has 
published  a  full  account  of  what  takes  place  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  ;  to  him  therefore  we  are  indebted  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  following  notice.  We  must  premise  that  the 
London  yearly  meeting  is  one  toward  which  radiate  an 
innumerable  number  of  smaller  local  meetings ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  common  centre  of  elevation,  whereon  meet  from 
all  parts  the  representatives  of  the  community,  and  look 
round  and  over  the  whole  scene  of  the  Society’s  operations, 
approving  or  condemning  where  approbation  or  reproof 
seems  necessary,  and  from  whence  they  can  the  better  look 
back  upon  the  past,  and  forwards  into  the  future.  These 
local  meetings  are  arranged  on  an  admirably  simple  and 
comprehensive  plan.  There  are  first  “preparative” 
meetings,  which  are  held  once  a  month,  wherever  there  is 
a  meeting-house  of  the  Society  ;  delegates  from  several  of 
these  meeting  together  at  like  periods,  constitute  the 
“  Monthly  ”  meetings  ;  from  a  number  of  these  again, 
frequently  extending  over  one  or  two  counties,  delegates 
are  sent  to  form  the  “  Quarterly  ”  meetings,  and  all  these 
last  send  delegates  to,  and  constitute  the  yearly  meeting, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak ;  and  which  is  thus 
actually  in  direct  communication  with  every  individual 
member  of  the  Society.  The  Yearly  meeting,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  takes  place  in  May,  and  for  some  few 
days  previously  great  bustle  and  commotion  pervade  the 
so  generally  peaceful  community.  Friends,  relations, 
and  lovers,  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of  meeting, 
look  forward  with  no  unnatural  interest  to  the  event :  and 
we  may  here  observe,  that  although  representatives  are 
sent  from  every  part,  and  by  whom  in  fact  the  business 
of  the  meeting  is  transacted,  yet  every  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  a  right  to  be  present,  and  no  inconsiderable 
number  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege. 

The  yearly  meeting  is  held  in  a  very  large  building  in 
Bishopsgate  Street.  The  preliminary  business  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ministers  and  elders,  whose  deliberations  are 
in  secret ;  “  a  circumstance,”  says  Mr.  Howitt,  “  little  in 
keeping  with  the  general  democratic  form  and  spirit  of 
the  Society,  and  therefore  of  late  years  an  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  jealousy.”  Its  functions  appear  to  be  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  handing  to  the  general  body  all  “  testimonies  ” 
of  ministers  and  elders,  and  the  taking  cognizance  and 
recording  of  all  writings,  by'  members  of  the  Society,  on 
its  doctrines.  The  business  now  goes  on  more  publicly. 
The  ministers,  elders,'  representatives,  and  other  “  weighty 
friends,”  which  last  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  aristocracy, 
founded  partly  on  superior  moral  character,  and  partly 
on  superior  worldly  position,  occupy  places  in  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  apart  from  all  other  members.  A  clerk  who 
fulfils  also  the  duties  of  president  is  now  chosen.  The 


subjects  that  henceforward  engage  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  are  in  a  great  measure  the  same  that  have  been 
previously  discussed  at  the  quarterly,  monthly,  and  pre¬ 
parative  meetings  (only  of  course  more  generalised),  and 
comprise  the  education  of  the  younger  members,  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  discipline  and  prospects  of 
the  Society ;  individual  appeals  against  the  decisions  of 
the  inferior  meetings  are  heard  by  committees,  political 
questions  are  discussed,  and  occasionally  petitions  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  parliament — for  religious  freedom, 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  to  forward  the  cause  of 
national  education,  or  to  hinder  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Schemes  by  ministers  of  foreign  travel  are  considered  and 
decided,  and  when  all  other  business  is  accomplished,  the 
Genera]  Epistle  to  the  members  of  the  Society  is  prepared. 
It  is  this  epistle  which,  from  time  to  time,  is  published 
in  the  newspapers,  though  surreptitiously.  During  all 
this  the  females  of  the  Society  are  similarly  engaged,  and 
they  too  have  had  to  themselves  their  preparative,  their 
monthly,  and  their  quarterly  meetings.  On  the  authority 
of  a  female  friend,  Mr.  Howitt  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  women  in  their  assembly  as  deeply  interesting. 
The  faces  generally  are  fine,  and  frequently  beautiful  : 
whilst  the  uniformity  of  dress  only  the  more  strikingly 
brings  out  the  expressive  individuality  of  character.  A 
curious  and,  we  must  own,  rather  amusing  circumstance 
takes  place  frequently.  A  friend  announces  in  his  meet¬ 
ing,  that  he  feels  a  “drawing”  to  visit  the ‘females’  meet¬ 
ing  ;  a  message  is  accordingly  sent  to  learn  if  the  visit 
will  be  agreeable ;  supposing  the  answer  to  be  an  affir¬ 
mative  one,  he  and  two  or  three  other  members  repair 
thither !  “  The  custom  is  as  old  as  the  Society,”  Mr. 

Howitt  observes,  “  but  is  likely  to  be  soon  abolished  as 
disorderly  and  prejudicial  to  business.”  The  epistle,  we 
have  alluded  to  being  prepared,  and  every  other  kind  of 
business  despatched,  the  first  general  meeting  of  both 
sexes  takes  place.  The  building  where  the  assembly 
meets  is  capable  of  containing  two  or  three  thousand 
persons.  On  one  side  the  men  range  themselves,  a  “  dark 
and  sombre”  looking  body ;  on  the  other  the  females, 
whose  appearance,  on  the  contrary,  is  peculiarly  light  and 
attractive.  In  the  front  seats  of  the  gallery  are  the 
preachers,  and  below  the  representatives,  “  weighty 
friends,”  &c. ;  male  and  female  still  apart  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  body.  Sermons  and  prayers  now  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  In  some  part  of  the  assembly  a  man 
is  seen  to  take  off  his  hat,  or  a  woman  her  bonnet,  drop 
on  his  or  her  knees  ;  the  whole  body  immediately  rises — 
a  supplication  is  about  to  be  offered.  The  epistle  is  now 
read  (which  is  afterwards  read  successively  at  the  quar¬ 
terly,  monthly,  and  preparative  meeting,  and  ultimately 
distributed  by  means  of  printed  copies  to  every  head  of  a 
family),  “  the  last  words  of  exhortation  and  friendly  fel¬ 
lowship  are  dropped  ” — a  brief  but  expressive  silence 
takes  place  ;  it  is  broken, — the  bustle  of  departure  com¬ 
mences. 

In  discussion  nothinglike  oratory  is  permitted  ;  opinions 
are  stated  in  the  plainest  and  concisest  manner :  “  Friends,” 
says  Mr.  Howitt,  “  consider  they  sit  to  hear  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth,  and  will  not  allow  the  necessary  calmness 
of  spirit  to  be  unsettled.”  A  golden  rule  !  and  one  that 
more  ambitious  assemblies  would  do  themselves  honour 
by  imitating !  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  all  this 
quiet  betokens  the  absence  of  feeling  rather  than  its  con¬ 
trol.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  nature  of  the  discourse 
rendered  less  necessary  the  usual  watchfulness  of  the  mind 
over  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  Mr.  ITowitt  saw  the  tears 
stealing  down  the  cheeks,  not  of  the  fair  listeners  only, 
but  of  their  sterner  featured  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons : 
thus  exhibiting  the  great  truth,  that  in  spite  of  the  forms 
that  chill  and  the  sectarianism  that  divides,  still  “  one 
touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin1” 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  1. — St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  Apostles. — The 
Church  on  this  day  commemorates  the  sufferings  of  St. 
Philip,  and  also  of  St.  James  the  Less,  or,  as  his  eminent 
virtues  caused  him  more  generally  to  be  called,  St.  James 
the  Just.  St.  Philip  was  the  first  person  whom  our 
Saviour  called  to  the  apostolate,  or  deputed  to  be  one  of 
the  “  chosen  messengers,”  for  such  the  word  implies,  to 
propagate  the  divine  truth  of  the  gospel.  He  traversed 
great  part  of  Upper  Asia  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object 
of  his  mission,  which  he  executed  with  great  success,  and 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  arrived  at  Hierapolis, 
now  called  by  the  Turks  Pambouk  Kalessi,  where  lie  so 
exasperated  the  magistrates  by  having  destroyed  the 
dragon  which  they  worshipped,  that  being  first  publicly 
scourged,  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death,  in  the  year 
52,  either  by  crucifixion,  as  is  generally  believed,  or  by 
being  suspended  by  the  neck  to  a  pillar. 

St.  James  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of 
our  Saviour,  by  a  former  wife  ;  but  little  is  known  of  his 
history  until  after  the  Resurrection,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  or  superintendent  of  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Jerusalem,  where  lie  constantly  resided,  and  strenuously, 
diligently,  and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high 
office.  “  In  the  year  62,  during  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  one  Roman  governor  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  summoned  St.  James,  with 
several  others,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  when  they  endea¬ 
voured  with  great  subtilty  to  engage  him  to  renounce  his 
belief  in  the  Son  of  God.  Taking  him  to  one  of  the 
battlements  of  the  Temple,  they  asked  him,  ‘  What  they 
ought  to  think  concerning  Jesus  ?’  To  which  he  firmly 
and  audibly  replied,  ‘  Behold  he  sits  enthroned  in  heaven, 
at  the  right  hand  of  Divine  Majesty,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  shall  come  again  in  the  clouds  of  the  sky  !  ’  Imme¬ 
diately  loud  cries  arose  from  the  surrounding  and  con¬ 
verted  populace,  of  ‘  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  !  ’ 
which  so  enraged  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  that-  they 
declared  ‘  Justus  was  seduced,’  and  cast  him  headlong 
from  the  eminence.  Greatly  bruised,  the  venerable 
sufferer,  then  ninety-four  years  of  age,  contrived  to  rise 
upon  his  knees ;  in  which  attitude,  and  while  offering  up 
prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  assailants,  he  was  struck 
on  the  head  with  a  club  or  pole,  by  a  miscreant  named 
Simeon,  a  Rechabite,  by  trade  a  fuller,  and  instantly 
deprived  of  existence.” 

May  19. —  Whit-Sunday,  or  Pentecost. — This  day  was 
early  set  apart  by  the  Christian  Church,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  visitation  to  the  apostles  at  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  this  day  was  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  apostles  commenced 
their  public  ministry  by  baptizing  three  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  In  token  of  the  spiritual  purity  obtained  by  the 
holy  participation  of  baptism,  the  garments  of  those 
admitted  to  that  sacrament  were  made  of  white  linen ; 
and  thence  the  more  common  name  of  this  day,  Whit 
(White)  Sunday  (Dominica  Alba). 

May  20,  Whit- Monday,  and  21,  Whit-Tuesday,  are 
regarded  by  the  Church  as  days  of  much  solemnity ;  and 
the  collects  and  other  offices  appointed  for  them  respec¬ 
tively  are  extremely  appropriate  to  the  great  and  import¬ 
ant  points  commemorated  at  this  season.  But  these 
religious  observances  have  been  for  many  years  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  multitude,  who  consider  these  days  as 
holidays,  in  which  to  indulge  in  some  relaxation  from 
business  or  serious  pursuits ;  and  while  such  relaxations 
are  innocent,  we  should  be  loth  to  disturb  them  by  en¬ 
joining  unwilling  and  insincere  observances  of  religious 
rites.  We  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  like 
gratifying  announcement  to  that  which  appeared  in  our 
Magazine  a  few  weeks  hack,  of  the  numbers  who  have 
chosen  the  British  Museum  as  the  scene  of  their  Whitsun¬ 


tide  pleasures ;  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  of  recording  the 
fact  of  so  many  thousand  persons  visiting  that  institution 
will  be  enhanced,  as  it  was  at  Easter,  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  drinking  and  dancing  booths  of  Greenwich  fair 
were  but  little  frequented. 

Ember  Week. — There  are  four  weeks  in  the  year  deno¬ 
minated  Ember  weeks.  The  first  is  the  week  succeeding 
Quadragesima  Sunday ;  the  second  (which  commences, 
this  year,  on  the  20th  of  May)  follows  Whit-Sunday ; 
the  third  succeeds  the  festival  of  Holy  Cross  (still  noticed 
in  our  Calendar,  but  no  longer  observed  by  the  reformed 
church)  ;  and  the  fourth  is  appointed  to  follow  the  feast 
of  St.  Lucia.  They  appear  to  have  been  first  ordained 
in  the  Christian  Church  by  Pope  Calixtus,  in  the  third 
century,  who  appointed  them  to  be  observed  to  implore 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
by  prayer  and  fasting ;  and  the  periods  appointed  for 
their  observance  answer  to  the  four  seasons  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  “  when  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  sown,  spring  into  vegetation,  attain  maturity, 
and  are  appropriated  to  use.”  Several  explanations  of 
the  derivation  of  the  term  Ember,  as  applied  to  these 
periodical  times  of  fasting  and  prayer,  have  been  given ; 
but  they  most  probably  were  so  designated  from  the  Saxon 
imbre,. signifying  ashes,  with  which  the  heads  of  the  people 
were  anciently  sprinkled  on  such  occasions,  and  under 
which  the  Panem  Subcinerinium,  or  ember  bread  (the  only 
thing  permitted  to  be  eaten),  was  baked.  The  term 
ymbrea  is  applied  to  these  weeks  in  the  laws  of  both 
Alfred  and  Canute. 

May  26. — St.  Augustin,  or  more  properly  Austin,  was 
a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  and  was 
selected  by  Gregory  the  First  to  proceed  to  England  in 
order  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  a  purpose 
which  Gregory  had  himself,  previous  to  his  elevation  to 
the  papal  dignity,  intended  to  execute.  Austin  landed  in 
the  year  597,  at  Ebb’s  Fleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Tlianet,  and 
being  introduced  to  Ethelbert,  was  vouchsafed  his  pro¬ 
tection  whilst  he  remained  in  England,  where  he  had  not 
long  been  ere  his  candour  and  mild  proceedings,  joined 
with  his  eloquent  expositions  of  the  religion  he  had  come 
to  teach,  converted  many  to  the  gospel,  and  amongst  them 
the  king  himself,  whose  example  was  followed  by  the 
whole  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  a  short  time  by  the  whole 
island.  Austin  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  year 
605,  according  to  the  most  generally  received  account. 
The  observation  of  his  festival  was  first  enjoined  by  a 
synod  held  under  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  bull  issued  by  papal 
authority  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  ' 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  opens  to  the  public 
on  the  6th  day  of  this  month ;  we  cannot  therefore  choose  a 
more  fitting  opportunity  for  thus  introducing  a  short  sketch 
of  the  origin,  constitution,  and  purposes  of  the  Society  from 
which  it  emanates.  In  the  year  1765  a  body  of  artists 
obtained  a  charter  of  association  under  the  title  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain :  but  dis¬ 
cussions  broke  out  among  the  members,  and  caused  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  Society.  The  present  institution, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  arose  on  the  wreck  of  the 
former,  and  was  incorporated  in  1768,  under  the  sanction 
and  encouragement  of  the  monarch,  George  III.,  by 
whom  also,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  delegated  the 
task,  the  constitution  was  in  a  great  measure  formed. 
From  the  ‘  Abstract  of  the  Instrument  of  Institution  and 
Laws  of  the  Royal  Academy,’  published  by  the  printers 
to  the  Society,  1797,  we  find  there  are  forty  Academi¬ 
cians,  eighteen  Associates,  and  six  Associate  Engravers, 
to  whom  are  added  a  few  distinguished  individuals  as 
honorary  members ;  all  of  whom  must  be  “  men  of  fair 
moral  character,  and  of  high  reputation  in  their  several 
professions.”  Academicians  are  elected  by  Academicians 
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from  the  Associates,  Associates  are  elected  also  by  Aca¬ 
demicians  from  the  artists  whose  works  are  included  in 
the  yearly  exhibitions,  who  are  by  profession  painters, 
sculptors,  or  architects,  and  at  least  24  years  of  age. 
Elections  are  by  ballot,  and  the  decision  is  by  the  majority. 
The  Associate  Engravers  are  similarly  elected ;  each  of 
these  has  the  right  of  placing  in  the  exhibition  two  of 
his  engravings,  which  are  the  only  works  of  that  class 
admitted.  The  principal  difference  between  the  acade¬ 
micians  and  both  classes  of  the  associates  is,  that  the 
former  share  among  them  the  entire  government  and 
emoluments  of  the  Society,  whilst  the  latter  are  en¬ 
tirely  excluded.  The  executive  business  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  entrusted  to  a  council,  consisting  of  the  president 
and  eight  other  academicians,  who  are  elected  annually 
by  the  academicians  at  their  general  assembly  according 
to  the  ‘  Abstract,’  whilst  in  practice  the  president  ap¬ 
pears  to  hold  his  office  for  life,  and  the  elective  principle 
is  but  very  partially  applied  to  the  other  seats  in  the 
council ;  as  it  is  directed  they  are  to  go  by  succession  to 
all  the  academicians  (except  the  secretary,  who  is  per¬ 
manently  attached  to  the  council),  four  going  out  annu¬ 
ally  for  a  corresponding  number  to  enter,  till  the  whole 
body  have  served.  In  addition  to  its  executive  functions 
the  council  prepares  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which 
are  then  laid  before  the  general  assembly  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  for  approval  or  rejection.  The  council  also  deter¬ 
mines  the  subjects  for  the  prizes  granted  at  certain  periods 
to  the  most  successful  students.  At  this  general  assembly 
of  the  academicians,  which  takes  place  every  year,  visitors 
are  elected,  and  also  auditors,  who  adjudge  the  prizes  and 
decide  what  students  shall  be  sent  abroad,  and  it  is  at  this 
period  that  “  complaints”  are  to  be  “  heard”  and  “  griev¬ 
ance*  redressed.”  Ten  members,  including  the  president 
or  his  deputy,  being  present  constitutes  “  a  full  meeting.” 


“  Though  it  may  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,” 
we  quote  from  the  ‘  Abstract,’  “  absolutely  to  prohibit 
pluralities,  yet  they  are  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided ; 
that  his  majesty’s  gracious  intention  may  be  complied 
with  by  dividing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  emoluments  of 
the  institution  among  its  members.”  These  emoluments 
arise  from  the  professorships  of  painting,  architecture, 
perspective,  and  anatomy  (on  each  of  which  subjects  six 
lectures  are  annually  delivered),  and  from  the  other  offices 
of  the  institution,  which  require  a  Secretary,  Keeper,  Trea¬ 
surer,  Librarian,  and  Visitors ;  the  whole  benefit  being 
exclusively  divided  among  the  academicians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  professorship  of  anatomy.  Among  the 
other  powers  of  the  general  assembly  must  be  mentioned 
that  of  expelling  by  a  majority  any  “  obnoxious”  member. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  a  certain  period 
on  producing  a  model  or  drawing  from  a  plaster  cast  that 
may  be  judged  by  the  keeper  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
ability.  Six  months  are  then  allowed  for  practice,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  similar  drawing  or  model  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  council;  if  that  is  approved  of,  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student  of  the  Academy. 
The  schools  are  furnished  with  living  models,  plaster 
figures,  bas-reliefs,  &c.  The  library  is  open  one  day  in 
each  week  to  the  students.  Silver  medals  every  year,  and 
gold  medals  every  other  year,  are  allotted  as  the  prizes. 
A  more  important  reward  is  the  sending  young  students 
of  high  merit,  occasionally,  to  Rome,  to  pursue  their 
studies  there  for  three  years,  during  which  they  receive 
“  his  majesty’s  pension”  of  100/.  a  year,  and  an  allowance 
of  60/.  for  the  journeys  out  and  home.  Of  the  state  of 
the  funds  of  the  institution  no  accounts  have,  we  believe, 
been  furnished  to  the  public ;  the  income  is  now'  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  mainly  derived  from  the  receipts  of  the 
yearly  exhibitions. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

1.  British  Museum  closes. 

1.  Holiday  at  Bank  and  South  Sea  Transfer  Offices. 
f>.  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  opens. 

8.  British  Museum  opens,  from  10  till  7;  Reading 
Room,  9  till  7. 

22.  Quakers’  General  Meeting  begins  in  London. 

29.  Holiday  at  Stamps  and  Taxes  Office. 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 

Proper  Lessons,  Morning. 

May  5  5th  after  Easter  Deut.  8  .  .  Math  3 

„  12  Sunday  aft.  Ascen.  „  12,  ,,  10 

19  Whit  Sunday  16  to  v.  18  Acts  10,  v.  34 
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THE  SOOTY  TAPOA. 


[The  Sooty  Tapoa  ( Pha,angista  fuliginosa).] 


The  Marsupial  animals,  which  constitute  a  group  differ¬ 
ing  in  many  important  points  of  organization  from  the 
ordinary  Mammalia,  are  divided  between  the  American 
continent  and  the  vast  regions  of  Australia,  including  the 
Celebes  and  Molucca  Islands — islands  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  forming  a  sort  of  link  between  India  and  the 
Australian  division  of  the  globe.  The  American  Mar¬ 
supial  animals  were  the  first  of  the  group  with  which 
naturalists  became  acquainted,  and  the  attention  of  phy¬ 
siologists  was  directed  with  no  ordinary  interest  to  their 
extraordinary  deviations  of  structure  from  that  of  other 
anammiferous  quadrupeds.  The  Marsupials  of  America 
do  not  however  constitute  the  entire  and  exclusive 
amount,  much  less  the  major  portion,  of  its  mammiferous 
population  (that  is,  setting  the  human  race  out  of  the 
question).  The  Sarigues  or  Opossums  ( Didelphis , 
auct.)  form  only  a  part,  and  it  was  still  in  reserve  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  vast  and  strange  region,  the  lower  Mammalia  of 
xvhich,  and  these  too  not  a  few  in  species,  or  even  genera, 
were  all  of  the  Marsupial  type  of  structure,  with  the  soli¬ 
tary  exception  of  a  few  bats,  two  or  three  rodents,  and  the 
dog,  which,  latter,  in  a  half  wild,  half  savage  state,  either 
Vol.  VIII. 


followed  the  miserable  natives,  or  prowled  at  large,  and, 
associating  in  packs,  maintained  an  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  This  region  is  Australia — a  region  of  more  than 
common  interest,  both  to  the  naturalist,  the  statesman, 
and  the  philosopher.  The  discovery  of  Australia  has 
indeed  opened  a  world  of  wonders ;  it  is  replete  with  new 
forms  of  life — its  botany,  its  entomology,  its  ornithology, 
and  its  mammalogy,  have  presented  fresh  sources  of  con¬ 
templation  and  study — even  its  human  population,  their 
condition  and  origin,  involve  a  series  of  elaborate  re¬ 
searches.  The  recent  investigations  of  geology  have 
even  added  to  our  surprise ;  but  in  this,  and  indeed  in 
every  other  department  of  natural  science,  Australia  pre¬ 
sents  a  wide  field  as  yet  to  be  explored. 

Among  the  Marsupial  animals  of  Australia  is  a  group 
or  section  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the 
Didelphine  group  (genus  Didelphis)  of  the  American 
continent,  though  differing  from  the  true  Opossums  in 
dentition  and  some  other  particulars.  The  group  to 
which  we  allude  is  that  containing  the  Phalangers  ( Pha - 
langista),  often,  but  erroneously,  called  Opossums  in  the 
writings  of  travellers  and  persons  not  conversant  with 
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natural  history.  The  Opossums  of  America  have  ten 
incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  eight  in  the  lower,  a 
number  greater  than  that  presented  by  any  other  Mam¬ 
malia.  The  hind  feet  have  a  large,  well  formed,  op¬ 
posable  thumb  ;  the  tail  is  naked,  round,  scaly,  and 
prehensile.  In  their  habits  they  are  nocturnal,  and  their 
appetite  is  partly  frugivorous,  partly  insectivorous.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  prowl  in  quest  of  birds, 
eggs,  reptiles,  insects,  and  fruits  :  some  of  the  larger  spe¬ 
cies,  like  the  polecat,  creep  into  the  poultry-roost,  and 
destroy  the  fowls  and  other  domestic  birds,  of  which  they 
suck  the  blood.  Their  odour  is  extremely  unpleasant. 
The  Phalangers  ( Phalangista )  of  Australia  have  six  in¬ 
cisors  above,  of  which  the  two  middle  exceed  the  rest, 
and  in  the  lower  jaw  two  long  obliquely-projecting 
incisors,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  met  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  incisors  (three  on  each  side)  of  the  upper  jaw. 
There  is  a  single  but  not  very  characteristic  canine  on 
each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  none  in  the  lower  :  the  molars, 
five  on  each  side  above  and  below,  consist  above  of  a  large 
conical  blunt  tooth  first,  followed  by  four  square  teeth, 
having  four  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  each,  disposed  in 
two  and  two. 

The  molars  below  consist  of  a  false  compressed  molar, 
followed  by  four  resembling  those  above. 

The  head  is  somewhat  elongated ;  the  forehead  slightly 
arched  ;  the  mouth  moderate. 

The  feet  have  five  toes ;  those  of  the  fore-feet  are 
armed  with  strong  hooked  claws  ;  those  of  the  hind-feet 
consist  of  four  true  toes,  and  a  large  thumb  destitute  of  a 
nail  and  very  distinct  from  the  rest,  of  which  the  two 
innermost  are  shorter  than  the  two  outermost,  and  are 
united  together  to  the  base  of  the  claws.  The  tail  is 
more  or  less  prehensile. 

The  Phalangers  form  two  sections  or  subgenera :  the 
first  is  exclusively  Australian,  and  has  the  tail  hairy,  as 
the  body,  except  at  the  extremity  beneath.  These  ani¬ 
mals  form  the  restricted  genus  Phalangista.  The  second 
section  comprehends  a  group  distinguished  by  having 
the  tail,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,,  naked, 
scaly,  and  highly  prehensile,  and  the  ears  very  short  and 
close.  These  animals  inhabit  the  Celebes  and  Moluccas, 
where  they  are  called  Couscous ,  or  Coesco'es,  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  subgenus  Cuscus  of  Lacepede. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  group  of  Phalangers  having  a 
parachute  of  skin  covered  with  soft,  delicate,  woolly  hair  like 
that  of  the  body,  continued  from  the  sides,  and  extended  be¬ 
tween  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
take  flying  leaps  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards.  They 
differ  from  the  Phalangers  in  some  dental  peculiarities ; 
and  their  long  well-furred  tail  is  not  prehensile.'  "  In  some 
species  the  hairs  of  the  tail  are  distichous,  that  is,  arranged 
on  each  side  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather.  These  flying 
Phalangers  constitute  the  genus  Petaurista ,  from  which 
the  species  with  distichous  tails  have  been  again  separated 
under  the  subgeneric  name  of  Acrobata. 

With  respect  to  the  Phalangers,  of  which  a  species, 
the  Sooty  Phalanger  (or  Tapoa),  which  is  the  native  ap¬ 
pellation  of  these  animals  {Phalangista  fuliginosa,  Ogilb.), 
is  figured  at  the  head  of  this  article,  they  are  animals  of 
arboreal  habits,  residing  almost  continually  among  the 
branches :  their  food  consists  principally  of  fruits,  but 
birds,  eggs,  and  insects  are  also  eaten.  They  feed  by 
night,  being  nocturnal,  and  conceal  themselves  during 
the  clay  either  in  hollow  trees  or  in  burrows.  According 
to  Ilollin,  the  Vulpine  Phalanger  dwells  in  burrows, 
whence  it  comes  out  at  night  to  chase  its  prey,  which 
■consists  of  birds  and  small  animals;  the  number  of 
young  which  the  females  of  this  genus  produce  at  a  birth 
appears  to  be  two,  at  least  if  the  account  of  Mr.  G.  Ben¬ 
nett  (see  ‘Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales’)  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  criterion ;  he  states  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  present  when  a  number  of  flying  squirrels  (viz.  fly¬ 
ing  phalangers),  opossums  (viz,  phalangers),  bandicoots, 


snaked,  &c.,  were  caught  by  the  natives  during  what  he 
terms  a  hunting  expedition';  and  that  “  one  of  the  opos¬ 
sums  among  the  game  was  a  female,  which  had  two 
large-sized  young  -ones  in  hex  pouch.”  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  teats  of  the  female  are  only  two ;  at  least 
such  is  the  case  in  the  female  of  the  Phalangista  rul- 
pina.  (See  the  dissection  of  this  species  in  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,’  Lond.,  1836,  p.  2.) 
In  this  respect  the  phalangers  agree  more  nearly  with 
the  kangaroos,  which  produce  only  one  at  a  birth,  than 
with  the  American  opossums,  of  which  the  common 
species  produces  from  ten  or  twelve  to  sixteen.  Though 
the  phalangers  are  at  ease  among  the  branches,  the 
motions  of  these  animals  are  not  distinguished  by  that 
nimbleness  and  rapidity  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
the  squirrel ;  on  the  contrary,  their  motions  are  slow  and 
cautious,  and  they  use  their  tail  in  their  progress  as  an 
additional  means  of  security.  When  in  danger  of  dis¬ 
covery  they  are  said  to  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail, 
hanging  head  downwards,  motionless  as  if  dead ;  and 
this  is  more  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Couscous  of 
the  Moluccas,  &c. ;  indeed,  it  is  reported  that  if  a  man 
fix  his  eyes  on  one  thus  counterfeiting  death,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hang  till,  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  weight, 
the  muscles  of  the  tail  relax  with  extreme  fatigue,  and 
the  animal  falls  to  the  ground.  Few  animals  have  more 
soft  and  delicately  woolly  fur  than  the  phalangers  ;  their 
skins  are  consequently  highly  prized  by  the  aborigines  as 
well  as  their  flesh,  which  is  eaten  with  avidity,  and 
doubtless  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  kangaroo.  Speaking 
of  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  Mr.  G.  Bennett  ob¬ 
serves  that  both  sexes  wear  cloaks  made  from  several 
skins  of  the  opossum,  kangaroos,  or  other  animals,  joined 
together.  In  cold  weather  the  fur  is  turned  inwards, 
making  a  warm  and  comfortable  garment.”  “  The 
skins  of  the  opossum  and  kangaroo  are  prepared,  when 
recently  taken  from  the  animal,  by  stretching  them  out 
upon  the  ground  with  small  wooden  pegs,  the  inner  side 
being  scraped  with  a  shell,  until  they  are  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  pliable.  The  skins  when  dry  are 
stitched  neatly  together  with  thread  made  from  the  long- 
tendons  of  the  muscles  about  the  tail  of  the  kangaroo.” 
The  reception  of  an  opossum-skin  belt  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  initiating  rites  by  which,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood,  a  young  man  is  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
men  of  his  tribe,  and  is  permitted  to  attend  their  consul¬ 
tations  or  assemblies ;  at  the  same  time  that  this  badge  of 
distinction  is  conferred  the  operation  of  the  extraction  of 
one  of  the  front  incisor  teeth  has  likewise  to  be  under¬ 
gone. 

Like  many  of  (he  Marsupials  the  Phalangers  have  an 
unpleasant  smell,  owing  to  a  fluid  secreted  in  certain 
subcaudal  glands,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  flesh,  which 
is  delicate. 

In  captivity  the  Phalangers  are  not  very  attractive  ; 
during  the  day  they  slumber  concealed  among  the  hay  or 
other  bedding  of  their  cage,  shrouding  themselves  from 
observation,  and  are  impatient  of  interruption ;  they  do 
not,  however,  attempt  to  bite,  and  appear  as  stupid  as 
they  are  sluggish ;  their  form,  however,  is  graceful,  and 
their  fur  sets  them  off  to  much  advantage.  When  feed¬ 
ing  they  sit  up  like  the  squirrel,  holding  the  article  of 
which  they  are  partaking  between  the  fore-paws.  During 
the  night  they  traverse  their  cage,  take  their  food,  and 
enjoy  the  active  hours  of  their  existence.  We  know  of 
no  instances  in  which  they  have  bred  in  Europe,  but  as 
the  kangaroo  produces  young  in  our  climate,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  under  favourable  circumstances  these 
animals  also  might  multiply  in  our  extensive  menageries, 
especially  as  they  appear  to  bear  our  climate  very  well, 
care  being  taken  against  their  exposure  to  the  severities 
of  the  weather.  Till  very  recently  the  acknowledged 
species  of  the  restricted  genus  Phalangista  were  very- 
few.  Lesson,  in  Iris  ‘  Manuel  de  Mammalogie/  only 
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enumerates  three, '  of  which  the  smallest  (Ph.  ruina)  is 
about  the  size  of  a  dormouse  ;  of  the  other  two,  the  Ph. 
vulpina  is  as  large  as  a  cat ;  the  other,  Ph.  Cookii,  much 
less,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit  of  six  weeks  or  two  months 
old.  Within  the  last  few  years  several  species  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  among  them  the  species  figured  in 
the  present  number.  Thjg,  together  with  another  species, 
was  first  described  by  Mr.  Ogilby  in  the  ‘  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society,’  Loud.,  1831,  p.  135,  under  the 
respective  titles  of  Ph.  fuliginosa  and  Ph.  zanihopus. 
The  description  of  the  former  from  a  living  specimen  is 
as  follows : — “  The  shape  and  proportions  of  Phalan- 
gista  fuliginosa  are  those  of  the  Plial.  vulpina  :  the  ears 
are  also  of  similar  shape,  and  size,  hairy  on  the  out¬ 
sides,  but  naked  within.  The  colour  is  a  uniform  sooty- 
brown  over  all  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  belly  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs. 
The  hair  has  a  frizzled  appearance,  but  is  not  so  close 
nor  so  fine  as  in  Phal.  vulpina.  The  tail  is  long,  black, 
and  rather  bushy ;  the  naked  slip  underneath,  as  well  as 
the  nose  and  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  also  naked,  is  of 
a  bright  flesh  colour.  The  moustaches  are  large,  stiff, 
and  black.”  The  individual  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Sydney.  In  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society  are  seven  or  eight  distinct  species  of  this  genus  ; 
indeed,  the  collection  of  marsupial  animals  which  this 
museum  contains  is  surpassed  by  none  in  Europe.  (See 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Mam.,  Zool.  Soc.,  1838.) 

SELF-SUPPORTING  INSTITUTIONS 

FOR 

ORPHANS  AMONGST  THE  IRISH  POOR. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

When  Ireland  was  visited  by  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  propriety  of  introducing  a 
poor-law  into  that  country,  they  found  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision,  many  institutions  had 
grown  up  which  had  never  been  established  in  England, 
where  the  poor,  on  losing  the  means  of  sustaining  them¬ 
selves  in  their  ordinary  circumstances,  at  once  threw 
themselves  upon  the  legal  fund  for  their  relief.  In  Ire¬ 
land,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  such  fund  existed,  the 
poor  were  in  some  instances  led  to  form  amongst  them¬ 
selves  institutions  calculated  to  diminish  some  of  the  evils 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  It  is  most  creditable  to  the 
Irish  character  to  find  that  the  usual  object  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  was  to  afford  succour  to  destitute  orphans.  Im¬ 
mediate  starvation  they  were  often  unable  to  prevent ; 
but  they  struggled  to  raise  up  from  their  unfortunate 
condition  those  who  have  the  highest  of  all  claims  to  pro¬ 
tection.  Mr.  Osier,  one  of  the  gentlemen  employed  as 
an  assistant-commissioner  under  the  Irish  Poor-Law  In¬ 
quiry,  obtained  some  interesting  information  relative  to 
these  Orphan  Societies,  and  we  are  partly  indebted  to  his 
Report  for  the  following  account. 

Mr.  Osier  was  employed  to  investigate  the  state  of 
charitable  education  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiry,  a  notice  happened  to  catch  his  eye, 
in  an  obscure  book-shop  in  a  back  street  called  Smock- 
alley,  stating  that  contributions  were  received  there  for 
the  “  Trinitarian  Orphan  Society.”  Mr.  Osier  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  Society  was  instituted  for  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  instruction,  and  apprenticing  of  destitute  or¬ 
phans,  and  that  a  number  of  children  were  thus  provided 
for,  not  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  wealthy,  nor  even  of 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  but  by  the  active,  voluntary, 
persevering  contributions  of  persons,  themselves  so  poor, 
that  their  own  children,  if  bereaved  of  parents,  would  be 
in  a  state  of.  destitution,  and  fit  objects  of  the  charity. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Society  mentioned  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  gradually  Mr.  Osier  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  four  or  live  institutions,  established  on 


the  same  principles.  He  wrote  to  the  Catholic  priests  in 
Dublin,  requesting  information  respecting  similar  Socie¬ 
ties  in  their  respective  parishes;  but,  to  his  surprise, 
found  a  much  less  familiar  acquaintance  with  them  than 
he  expected  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  : 
they  were  strictly  Lay  Associations,  with  which  the  clergy 
did  not  interfere,  unless  their  advice  was  specifically  re¬ 
quested — a  course  which  Mr.  Osier  states  has  most  effici¬ 
ently  promoted  the  interests  of  the  institutions. 

By  much  labour  and  patient  inquiry,  the  treasurer  of 
one  Society  giving  him  references  to  the  treasurer  of 
another,  Mr.  Osier  became  acquainted  with  not  fewer 
than  twenty-four  such  Societies,  almost  unknown  either 
to  each  other  or  the  world.  He  found  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  sum  raised  for  the  benevolent  purposes  of  these 
institutions  amounted  to  3924/.,  nearly  4000/.  per 
annum !  This  sum  was  mostly  raised  by  weekly  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  Id.  from  the  poorest  ranks  of  Dublin. 
On  examining  Mr.  Osier’s  tabular  view,  we  find 
that  three  of  the  Societies  were  aided  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  charity  sermon  and  public  dinner  ;  one  by  a  charity 
sermon  alone ;  one  by  a  charity  sermon  and  a  legacy  of 
20/.  per  annum  ;  three  by  a  public  dinner ;  and  three  by 
donations.  There  is  one  Society,  the  subscriptions  of 
which  are  6s.,  and  another  of  4 s.  and  10s.  per  annum. 
The  remainder,  that  is,  half  of  them,  were  supported  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  penny  per  week  subscriptions.  One  So¬ 
ciety,  the  “  Cholera  Orphan  Society,”  had  an  income  of 
nearly  800/.,  but  of  this  270/.  was  derived  from  themore 
opulent  classes,  as  may  be  easily  conceived  from  its 
name. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  heard  Mr.  Osier  describe 
the  young  men  who  act  as  collectors  as  being  unwilling 
to  take  him  with  them,  as  they  went  into  dirty  and  low 
places.  He  went  however  into  cellars  and  garrets,  such 
as  those  only  who  know  the  back  streets  and  dark  alleys 
of  Dublin  can  describe ;  but  the  orphans’  penny  was  not 
failing,  though  brought  to  the  collector  by  a  “  bare-footed 
little  girl,”  and  it  was  given  with  a  smile,  though  that 
small  sum  must  have  been  subtracted  from  the  scanty 
means  which  supplied  only  the  humblest  comforts. 

The  reader  will  feel  anxious  to  know  in  what  manner 
these  humble  but  praiseworthy  institutions  fulfilled  their 
duties  towards  the  objects  for  whose  advantage  they  were 
instituted.  Born  in  the  wretched  haunts  of  poverty 
in  Dublin,  they  were  taken  and  put  out  to  nurse  or  the 
guardianship  of  the  small  farmers  and  their  wives  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  counties  of  Carlow, 
Wicklow,  &c. ;  thus  exchanging  confined  houses  and 
streets  for  the  purer  air  of  the  country.  The  different 
Societies  have  various  rules  as  to  the  ages  both  of  admis¬ 
sion  and  removal.  Most  of  them  provide  an  apprentice- 
fee,  and  all  present  the  orphans  with  a  complete  suit  of 
clothing  on  leaving  the  institution. 

The  total  number  of  orphans  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiry  (1834)  was  800.  The  annual  cost  of  each 
orphan  varied  :  in  one  Society  being  so  high  as  7/. ;  in 
another  6/.  6s. ;  and  in  one  case  being  so  low  as  31.  18s.  ; 
the  remainder  averaging  between  4/.  and  5/.  15s.  The 
orphans  were  often  taken  at  the  third  month  of  infancy, 
and  in  boarding  them  the  preference  is  given  to  those 
farmers  who  possess  milch-cows.  They  were  generally 
kept  till  tire  age  of  14  or  15,  and  then  apprenticed  to  useful 
trades,  with  a  fee  of  from  31.  to  61. ;  and  many  have  been 
afterwards  known  as  respectable  members  of  society.  The 
children  are  twice  a  year  brought  to  Dublin,  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  to  be  examined  and  paid  for,  and,  says  Mr. 
Osier,  “  the  cleanly  and  healthful  appearance  of  the  skin 
of  the  head,  the  firmness  and  development  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  muscles,  and  the  quickness  and  intelligence  of  the 
eye,  proved  satisfactorily  the  kind  attention  habitually 
bestowed  upon  them.” 

The  first  Orphan  Society  was  founded  in  1789,  and 
the  last  in  ’832.  The  institutions  have  been  more 
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than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  orphans  provided  for 
more  than  trebled,  every  fourteen  years.  We  have  the  best 
reason  for  believing  that  not  one  shilling  was  ever  diverted 
from  its  sacred  purpose.  One  difficulty  in  finding  out 
these  Societies  arose  from  their  having  no  particular  offices, 
the  committees  and  collectors  meeting  in  some  obscure 
room  temporarily  lent  for  the  purpose. 

The  total  expenditure  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  male 
and  female  schools,  derived  solely  from  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  amounts  to  6006/.,  and  the  Orphan  Societies 


expend  3924/.,  which  is  little  less  than  twa-thirds  as 
much  as  the  entire  sum  appropriated  by  the  wealthy  and 
middle  classes  to  the  support  of  every  charity-school  in 
Dublin. 

The  Orphan  Societies  are  mostly  Roman  Catholic,  as 
in  Dublin  the  poorest  classes  are  almost  universally  of 
that  religion  ;  but  they  were  not  necessarily  confined  to 
any  particular  sect,  and  one  case  occurred  of  an  orphan  of 
Protestant  parents  being  put  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant 
family  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Society. 


CADIZ. 


[Cadiz.] 


In  the  Mediterranean  the  earliest  efforts  of  ancient  navi-  1 
gation  were  made,  and  along  its  shores  were  successively  i 
established  the  first  seats  of  maritime  commerce.  Tyre 
and  Sidon  on  the  east,  Alexandria  and  Carthage  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  and  Marseilles  and  Cadiz  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  European  coast,  were  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an 
active  commercial  intercourse  while  the  people  inhabiting 
the  countries  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
German  Sea  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  the  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians  had  acquired  that 
taste  lor  luxuries  and  enjoyments  which  it  is  the  object  of 
foreign  commerce  to  gratify,  and  this  cause  had  at  the 
same  time  stimulated  the  traffic  and  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  raised  them  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
while  in  Britain,  the  opposite  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  rest  of  Northern  Europe  the  progress  of  improvement 
as  developed  by  maritime  intercourse  had  not  even  com¬ 
menced.  We  speak  of  a  period  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  for  the  colony  of  Gadir  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Phoenicians.  To  reach  so  distant  a  part 


of  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
i  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  was  to  them  an  achievement  not 
inferior  in  boldness  to  that  of  Columbus,  when,  starting 
from  the  same  port,  he  stretched  across  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  an  undiscovered  wTorld.  Once  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Phoenician  navigators  would 
witness  the  great  tides  of  the  Atlantic,  phenomena  for 
which  they  accounted  by  supposing  them  to  proceed  from 
the  vast  movements  of  immense  submarine  animals ;  and 
the  sun  which  they  saw  setting  in  the  distant  horizon  of  the 
ocean  was  believed  literally  to  quench  his  fires,  and,  return¬ 
ing  to  his  place  in  the  east  by  unknown  subterranean  paths, 
his  orb  again  acquired  the  principles  of  light  and  warmth. 
Surrounded  by  these  fearful  and  mysterious  indications 
of  the  temerity  of  their  enterprise,  it  may  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  their  trade  continued  for  a  considerable  period 
to  be  confined  to  the  tideless  Mediterranean  and  its  fa¬ 
miliar  coasts.  To  have  sailed  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  was  the  great  boast  of  the  ancient  steersman, 
and  equivalent  in  point  of  honour  to  the  circumnavigation 
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of  the  globe  about  three  centuries  ago.  But  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  ancient  Spain  contained  gold  and  silver,  and  its 
value  then,  as  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  urged  men  out 
of  the  common  paths  of  enterprise.  Cadiz  soon  became 
a  flourishing  place,  and  can  now  count  an  existence  of 
thirty  centuries.  On  the  destruction  of  the  parent  city  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
attached  themselves  to  the  Phoenicians  of  Carthage,  an 
alliance  which  eventually  brought  them  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Gades, 
and  under  them  it  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 
Its  subsequent  history  is  connected  with  that  of  Spain. 
Cadiz  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  an  English  expedition 
under  Lord  Effingham  in  1596,  and  in  1702  an  attack 
.  upon  it  was  made  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  In  1810 
the  Cortes  raised  the  flag  of  independence  in  Cadiz,  when 
the  rest  of  Spain  was  overrun  by  the  French;  and  in 
1823,  when  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  of  1812 
had  been  made,  Cadiz  was  the  refuge  of  the  Spanish 
liberal  party ;  but  their  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the 
French  army  of  intervention,  which  took  possession  of 
the  city  on  the  3rd  of  October. 

The  situation  of  Cadiz  as  a  port,  without  reference  to 
the  chief  object  of  its  founders,  who  were  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  which  would  in  future  result 
from  its  position,  is  admirable.  It  commands  the  trade 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  Atlantic  send  into  its 
harbour  vessels  from  the  New  World  by  the  most  direct 
path.  The  province  of  Andalusia,  for  which  Cadiz  is  the 
outlet,  is  the  richest  in  Spain  in  the  variety  and  value  of 
its  productions.  Favoured  thus  so  greatly  by  natural 
circumstances,  it  needs  only  peace,  order,  and  liberty, 
taken  in  their  most  enlarged  sense,  to  render  its  inha¬ 
bitants  prosperous  and  happy.  But  these  blessings  have 
been  imperfectly  enjoyed,  and  Cadiz  is  declining  even  in 
peace,  struggling  in  vain  against  the  manifold  evils  which 
afflict  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Wages  are  low,  and  pro¬ 
visions  dear;  the  rate  of  mortality  is  higher  than  in  any 
city  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Naples ;  the  deaths 
are  more  numerous  than  the  births ;  in  a  maritime  popu¬ 
lation,  amounting  in  January,  1838,  to  58,525,  there 
were  but  two  manufacturers  of  nautical  instruments,  and 
only  one  maker  of  meteorological  instruments ;  and  the 
adjoining  royal  arsenal,  which  once  employed  5000  work¬ 
men,  and  sent  forth  formidable  armaments,  does  not 
possess  the  materiel  for  equipping  so  much  as  a  sloop  of 
war.  One-third  of  the  houses  in  Cadiz  are  vacant,  and 
rents  have  fallen  to  a  fourth  or  fifth.  It  is  even  painful, 
after  such  a  picture,  to  revert  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  when  rich  galleons  from  South  America, 
the  Manillas,  and  Philippines  were  destined  for  Cadiz, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  Spanish  America  from  Seville  to  Cadiz, 
foreigners  of  all  nations  had  their  correspondents,  com¬ 
mercial  houses,  or  factories  there.  So  rich  and  opulent 
were  her  merchants,  that  Adam  Smith,  writing  about 
1770,  asserted  that  “the  merchants  of  London  have  not 
as  yet  generally  become  such  magnificent  lords  as  those 
of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon.”  It  was  in  these  days  of  pros¬ 
perity  that  Chiclana  arose,  consisting  of  the  country- 
houses  of  the  merchants.  In  1792,  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  Spanish  America  exceeded  7,000,000/. ; 
and  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined, 
received  in  the  previous  year  from  the  same  quarter, 
amounted  to  more  than  5,000,000/.  At  this  time  Spain 
had  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  of  the  line.  The  war  of  1793 
was  the  first  blow  which  seriously  injured  the  trade  of 
Cadiz,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  succession  of  unhappy 
events  have  reduced  her  to  her  present  state.  Since  the 
Spanish  South  American  colonies  became  independent, 
the  trade  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  it  was 
forcibly  retained  until  the  grasp  by  which  it  was  held 
became  weakened,  and  finally  powerless.  The  imports 


of  salt-fish  from  Newfoundland  are  brought  in  English 
vessels ;  France  sends  her  manufactures  in  her  own 
ships  chiefly ;  and  the  United  States,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  other  powers  send  their  produce  and  bring  back  that 
of  Spain  chiefly  in  their  own  vessels.  From  Norway,  a 
state  containing  little  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
there  entered  873  ships  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1836,  while  the  number  of  Spanish  ships 
was  only  57.  Spanish  vessels  are  only  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  is  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Before  Spain  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
colonies,  her  merchant  ships  were  compelled  to  sail  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag,  even  close  to  the  Spanish 
ports.  The  former  splendor  of  the  trade  of  Cadiz  now" 
only  serves  to  render  her  lot  more  bitter.  A  forced  con¬ 
tribution  of  200  millions  of  reals  having  been  ordered 
by  the  government,  13  millions  were  assessed  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cadiz,  while  from  Seville  only  6  millions,  and 
on  Barcelona  less  than  3  millions  were  demanded;  a 
proportion  which  the  provincial  deputations  of  the  towns 
considered  unjust  and  unequal,  considering  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  depression  of  the  province. 

The  exports  of  Spain  consist  of  wine,  fruit,  salt,  wool, 
silk,  quicksilver,  and  barilla,  which  are  exchanged 
chiefly  for  manufactures ;  those  of  Spain,  whether  of 
wool,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  paper,  leather,  or  iron, 
being  generally  of  a  coarse  and  inferior  description : 
formerly  the  rich  cloths  and  silks  of  Spanish  manufac¬ 
ture  were  in  demand  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Even  agri¬ 
culture  does  not  furnish  supplies  equal  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  though  at  one  period  capable  of  svts- 
taining  a  much  more  numerous  population.  Sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  spices  are  imported  in  Spanish  ships 
from  the  colonies  which  still  retain  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  quantities  imported  into  Cadiz  in  1837  were — sugar 
150,534,774  lbs.,  coffee  36,654,514  lbs.,  leaf  tobacco 
1,196,185  lbs.,  and  cigars  143,704,500  in  number.  The 
great  article  of  export  is  sherry,  and  forty-three  houses  at 
Xeres  and  Port  St.  Mary,  on  an  average  of  the  years 
1835-6-7,  shipped  annually  to  foreign  countries  28,627 
butts,  the  probable  value  of  which  was  about  900,000/.  In 
1 835  the  estimated  value  of  the  cargoes  of  294  ships  inwards 
was  141,192/.,  and  of  294  ships  outwards  1,222,533/. 
This  singular  discrepancy  is  an  index  to  the  wretched 
mercantile  and  commercial  policy  of  Spain,  and  is  de¬ 
serving  of  some  attention. 

Having  the  same  object  as  France,  but  with  less  ability 
and  intelligence  for  its  accomplishment,  the  tariff  of  Spain 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  excluding  or  putting  heavy 
duties  on  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  manufacture, 
exceeding  in  some  instances  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  their 
value.  But  as  even  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  a  most  pow¬ 
erful  inducement  to  the  smuggler  to  engage  in  the  con¬ 
traband  trade,  it  follows  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  imports  will,  under  such  a  tariff,  find  their  wray  into 
the  custom-house ;  and  temptations  and  facilities  for 
evading  the  duties  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  venality  of 
the  custom-house  officers,  who,  being  very  ill  paid,  in¬ 
crease  their  income  by  bribes,  and  connive  at  the  most 
barefaced  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  Smuggling  is  in 
fact  the  most  active  trade  carried  on  in  Spain.  It  is  not 
an  occasional  cargo  which  is  successfully  landed  on  an 
obscure  part  of  the  coast  and  conveyed  into  the  interior 
by  ingenious  stratagems,  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  imports  are  introduced  in  an  illegitimate  manner. 
The  injury  to  the  revenue  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
falls  upon  the  fair  trader,  and  the  consequences  to  the 
country  are  most  demoralising.  The  Spanish  tariff  is  at 
present  undergoing  revision,  and  this  evil  will  surely  at 
least  be  partially  remedied.  In  1836  the  value  of  our 
exports  to  Spain  was  437,076/. ;  but  to  Gibraltar,  a  slip 
of  Spain  which  is  held  by  England,  containing  an  area 
of  a  few  square  miles  only,  our  exports  were  to  the  value 
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of  756,41 1/.  Gibraltar  is  the  great  resort  of  the  con- 
trabandista,  a  character  truly  Spanish,  and  not  only  our 
exports  to  this  place,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  free 
port,  but  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  also  are  here  purchased  by  the  smugglers,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  every  part  of  the  country,  escaping  not  only 
the  custom-house  duty,  but  also  local  duties  of  ten  per 
cent.  In  1837,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  Spain  amounted  only  to  286,636/.,  those  to 
Gibraltar  were  to  the  value  of  906,155/.,  showing  a  still 
greater  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  custom-house  to  pre¬ 
serve  trade  in  its  legitimate  channels.  In  1834  about 
three-fourths  of  the  exports  to  Gibraltar  from  England 
consisted  of  cotton  goods,  the  duties  upon  which  are  very 
high,  and  the  greater  part  was  for  the  smuggling  trade. 
Thus  the  proprietors  of  the  few  cotton  factories  established 
in  Spain  miserably  deceive  themselves  when  they  seek  to 
promote  their  interests  by  inordinate  duties.  Mr.  Porter, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  valuable  work,  entitled  ‘  The 
Progress  of  the  Nation,’  says,  in  the  chapter  on  ‘  Foreign 
Commerce,’  “  The  extent  of  the  contraband  trade  carried 
on  at  Gibraltar  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  the 
annual  importation  of  tobacco  into  that  colony  amounts  to 
from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  lbs.,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  purchased  by  smugglers  and  introduced  by  them 
clandestinely  into  Spain.”  In  the  case  of  tobacco  the 
government  is  not  called  upon  by  traders  to  fix  a  high 
duty,  as  the  manufacture  is  a  royal  monopoly.  In  1829 
Cadiz  was  made  a  free  port,  and  goods  might  be  placed 
in  bond  without  the  payment  of  duties ;  but  the  vice  of 
smuggling  was  too  formidable  for  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  at  the  end  of  1832  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  : 
a  reduction  of  duty  can  alone  break  up  this  pernicious 
trade.  The  coasting  trade  of  Cadiz  is  considerable,  em¬ 
ploying  vessels  of  from  five  to  sixty  tons  burthen,  and, 
including  their  repeated  voyages,  from  2000  to  3000 
of  these  vessels  annually  enter  the  port.  They  bring  in 
provisions,  wine,  oil,  charcoal,  &c.,  and  are  freighted  out 
with  colonial  produce  and  manufactured  goods. 

Besides  these  evils  there  are  others  which  repress  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  and  industry.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
no  people  of  Europe  were  prouder  of  their  liberties  than 
the  Spanish  nation  ;  but  these  were  undermined  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Spain,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.,  and  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  added  the  terrors  of  religious  tyranny  to  the  gloom 
ot  political  despotism.  Landed  property  is  held  by  the 
grandees  and  rich  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  masses 
too  large  for  the  capital  either  of  the  possessor  or  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  Estates  are  left  to  the  management  of  agents, 
who  oppress  the  peasantry  and  involve  the  landowner. 
An  establishment  ot  clerks  is  kept  up  on  the  property, 
and  another  at  the  town-house  of  the  proprietor,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  is  carried  on  between  them  with  all  the  in¬ 
cumbrance  and  delay  of  otficial  forms  as  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices.  The  great  landowners  seldom  visit  their 
estates,  and  never  reside  upon  them.  Arthur  Young, 
when  he  visited  Spain,  found  that  where  the  peasantry 
could  acquire  property  in  land  they  carried  cultivation 
even  up  the  sides  ot  mountains  with  great  industry. 
Even  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country,  lie  says,  “  We 
saw  everywhere  signs  of  much  industry,  and  amidst  a 
poverty  which  hurt  our  feelings  we  generally  saw  some¬ 
thing  to  convince  us  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  poor 
people  that  greater  exertions  were  not  made.”  Cultivation 
is  in  high  perfection  where  water  can  be  obtained  for 
irrigation.  But  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  country 
production  is  checked  for  want  of  roads  and  canals  ;  and 
in  the  districts  which  are  thus  cut  olf  only  sufficient  is 
produced  for  its  own  consumption,  as  any  surplus  would 
not  pay  the  cost  of  transport.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  ‘  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  Corn  Trade,’  says — “  The  people  of  Anda¬ 
lusia  drew  their  supplies  of  wheat  and  Hour  from  America 
when  wheat  was  there  at  4s.  6 d.  per  bushel,  whilst  on 
the  plains  of  Castile  it  was  not  worth  more  than  Is,  6(Z. 


per  bushel.”  One  district  may  thus  be  experiencing  a 
famine,  while  another  adjoining  is  glutted  with  the  prime 
necessary  of  life.  At  present,  also,  there  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  raise  any  surplus  in  more  favourable  situations, 
owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  and  the  lan¬ 
guor  of  domestic  industry.  In  a  plentiful  season  there¬ 
fore  the  superabundant  grain  generally  becomes  spoilt, 
and  the  vinegrowers  are  obliged  to  start  the  wine  from 
their  old  casks.  The  vines  are  being  rooted  up  in  some 
districts,  the  expense  of  cutting,  tilling,  and  training  them 
not  being  reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  the  produce.  The 
causes  of  this  lamentable  stagnation  of  rural  industry 
once  removed,  Spain  might  soon  become  one  of  the  richest 
countries  of  Europe  for  its  indigenous  productions.  The 
wheat  is  superior  to  that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  bread  in  Spain  generally  is  most  excellent.  But 
under  any  circumstances  the  influence  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and 
Spain  is  a  complete  system  of  mountains,  the  central 
plains  of  the  interior  being  at  a  great  elevation  and  tra¬ 
versed  by  numerous  mountain  ridges.  The  rivers  are 
few  in  number  and  do  not  correspond  in  their  volume  or 
extent  to  the  magnitude  of  their  mountain  sources.  Their 
vicinity  to  the  mountains  in  many  instances  renders  their 
descent  rapid  and  unfavourable  to  navigation. 

Cadiz,  to  which  we  once  more  return,  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  very  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  runs  out 
about  five  miles  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  island  of  Leon. 
At  the  western  extremity  of  this  projection  the  land  be¬ 
comes  broader,  and  on  this  expanding  portion  Cadiz  is 
built.  With  one  small  exception  the  fortifications  are 
washed  on  every  side  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
at  times  break  over  the  walls.  Within  the  ramparts, 
which  entirely  surround  the  city,  there  is  a  parallel  pro¬ 
menade,  from  which  fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  may 
be  enjoyed.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains 3740 
houses,  223  streets,  34  squares,  many  of  them  very  small, 
28  churches,  39  public  edifices,  and  5  gates.*  The 
streets  are  not  generally  narrow,  and  are  well  paved  and 
lighted.  The  water  is  of  bad  quality.  The  houses  are 
well  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  having  two  stories  and  a 
square  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  a  gallery.  In  the 
heat  of  summer  an  awning  is  spread  over  the  court  and 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  here  visitors  are  received.  The 
public  buildings  possess  nothing  remarkable.  The  cus¬ 
tom-house  is  one  of  the  best ;  the  Hospicio  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  extent,  and  the  Signal-house,  148  feet  high, 
for  the  fine  views  which  it  commands ;  it  is  visible  from 
the  Atlantic  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues.  Looking  from 
it  eastward  is  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  connecting  Cadiz 
with  Leon  by  a  causeway,  the  antient  via  Hercules ;  the 
coast  clad  with  vines,  and  whitened  with  distant  villages ;  the 
mountains  still  further  distant ;  and  below,  formed  by  the 
peninsula  and  the  mainland,  is  the  beautiful  bay  with  its 
boats  and  shipping.  The  bay  is  nearly  twelve  leagues  in 
circuit. 


CRIME  AND  ITS  REPRESSION. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  best 
means  of  establishing  an  efficient  constabulary  force  in 
England  and  Wales  have  just  completed  their  first 
Report,  which  has  been  presented  to  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  body  of  evidence  which  the  commissioners 
have  collected  is  more  extensive  than  has  yet  been  elicited 
on  any  branch  of  penal  administration.  The  experience 
of  magistrates  and  country  gentlemen,  governors  of  gaols, 
and  policemen  (the  latter  including  individuals  employed 
in  the  reorganised  force  of  municipal  boroughs  and  "the 
old  parish  constables  of  the  rural  districts),  has  been 
examined  arid,  sifted.  Even  the  confessions  of  depre- 

*  From  a  paper  on  the  *  Statistics  of  Cadiz,’  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
W.  H.  Sykes,  F.lt.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,’  No.  6. 
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dators  and  confirmed  vagrants  have  been  made  use  of  in 
forming  a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evil  for 
which  the  commissioners  were  charged  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  The  Report,  then,  apart  from  the  direct  objects 
of  the  inquiry,  contains  most  curious  and  singular  details 
of  scenes  and  practices  of  real  life,  which  novelists  in 
vain  attempt  to  describe  from  less  authentic  and  copious 
materials. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  average  of  upwards  of 
100,000  commitments  annually  to  the  gaols  of  the  able- 
bodied  population  of  England  and  Wales  for  criminal 
offences.  There  are  from  11,000  to  20,000  persons  con¬ 
stantly  in  gaol,  the  far  greater  proportion  of  whom  live 
by  habitual  depredations  upon  those  who  possess  pro- 
perty..  Nevertheless  crimes  of  violence  are  gradually 
diminishing,  though  crimes  characterised  by  fraud  are 
increasing  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  remark :  “  But  this  substitution  may  itself  be 
deemed  an  improvement.  Crimes  committed  by  means 
of  violence  are  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  of  a 
people  subject  to  the  domination  of  blind  passion.  Crimes 
committed  by  means  of  fraud  are  characteristic  of  a  state 
less  barbarous ;  they  are  divested  of  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  offender,  of  physical  injury  and  painful  alarm 
to  the  party  defrauded,  and  yield  more  readily  to  avail¬ 
able  remedies,  in  the  shape  of  obstacles  which  may  be 
interposed  to  render  the  perpetration  of  the  offence  more 
difficult,  dangerous,  and  unprofitable.” 

The .  existing  means  by  which  crime  is  nourished, 
maintained,  and  extended,  are  questions  which  interest 
every  honest  man.  Not  to  want  or  blameless  destitution 
is  the  first  entrance  upon  the  career  of  crime  to  be  attri¬ 
buted.  For  honest  poverty  there  need  be  no  starvation ; 
and  it  crime  and  poverty  be  found  often  united,  it  will 
probably  he  found  that  that  poverty  has  been  the  result 
of  misconduct,  of  dissipation  aiid  idleness,  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  turning  an  “easy”  penny.  When  the  false 
step  is  once  taken,  a  thousand  snares  are  spread  around, 
into  which  the  thoughtless  and  heedless  soon  become 
inextricably  involved.  “  When  I  left  my  master,”  says 
one  inmate  of  a  prison,  “  I  went  to  a  lodging-house, 
where  I  met  with  some  travellers :  they  told  me  I  could 
get' my  living  easier  by  tramping  than  by  labour.”  Ano¬ 
ther  who  had  been  enticed  into  the  commission  of  crime 
says,  “  I  got  acquainted  with  three  men  in  a  lodging- 
house;  they  told  me  I  should  always  have  plenty  of 
money  and  nothing  to  do.  If  a  lad  once  gets  into  a 
lodging-house,  it’s  all  up  with  him.”  Those  who  are 
betrayed  into  this  Course  little  know  the  misery  and 
short-lived  vicious  excitement  for  which  they  have  for¬ 
feited  the  prospects  of  future  respectability.  “  It  was,” 
says  one  criminal,  “  ten  months  from  entering  upon  a 
couf'Se  of  crime  to  my  first  conviction.  Eighteen  months, 
perhaps,  on  an  average,  is  the  time  before  a  depredator 
is  apprehended  and  convicted.”  Some  get  transported 
for  their  first  offence.  The  average  career  of  offenders  in  a 
district  which  possesses  a  trained  and  efficient  police  force 
does  not  exceed  two  years  and  a  half,  though  in  the  least 
efficient  districts  it  exceeds  five  years. 

The  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  migratory  depre¬ 
dators  and  vagrants  are  forcibly  described  in  the  Report : 

“  I  he  trampers’  lodging-house  is  distinct  from  the 
bcer^shop  or  the  public-house,  or  any  licensed  place  of 
public  accommodation  :  it  is  not  only  the  place  of  resort 
of  the  mendicant,  but  of  the  common  thief;  it  is  the 
‘  flash  house  ’  of  the  rural  district  ;  it  is  the  receiving- 
house  tor  stolen  goods ;  it  is  the  most  extensively  esta- 
bh  bed  school  for  juvenile  delinquency,  and  commonly 
at  the  same  time  the  most  infamous  brothel  in  "the  dis¬ 
trict.  5  Means  exist  for  regulating  beef-shops  and  public- 
houses,  but  over  the  common  lodging-houses  there  is  a 
very  imperfect  system  of  control  at  any  time  exercised, 
and  yet  no  receptacles  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it.  A 
chain  of  lodging-houses,  extending  on  all  the  principal 


roads,  and  even  into  small  villages,  enables  beggars  and 
impostors  of  every  description  to  carry  on  their  shameful 
trade  with  the  greatest  facility.  They  make  one  of  these 
houses  the  centre  of  their  operations,  issuing  from  it  in 
the  morning  and  returning  to  it  in  the  evening;  and 
when  it  is  their  pleasure,  or  the  neighbourhood  becomes 
too  hot  for  them,  they  proceed  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  pursue  the  same  course  of  begging,  stealing, 
and  imposture ;  alarming  the  female  inmates  of  lone 
houses,  rendering  property  insecure,  ever  propagating 
pernicious  habits,  and  defrauding  the  charitable  by  false 
pretexts.  The  commissioners  state  that  generally  the 
majority  of  prisoners  in  the  county  gaols  committed 
within  the  rural  districts  are  persons  who  are  of  migra¬ 
tory  habits.  The  other  portion  are  chiefly  agricultural 
labourers,  who  learn  from  the  more  experienced  vagrant 
thief  felonious  practices  which  they  carry  back  to  the 
rural  village.  ' 

In  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  stream  of  crime 
to  be  restrained  ?  Each  one  may  do  something  towards 
cutting  off  the  source  of  the  current.  Let  charity  be 
exercised  with  wariness  and  discretion.  The  vagrants 
who  obtain  a  livelihood  by  counterfeiting  disease  and 
destitution  are  maintained  in  their  course  of  idleness  by 
mistaken  and  unenlightened  benevolence.  The  poor  are 
in  this  way  extensively  imposed  upon.  The  sympathies 
of, the  gentry  and  middle  classes  are  attacked  by  a  supe¬ 
rior  class  of  mendicants,  aided  by  the  writers  of  begging- 
letters.  One  of  the  latter  gentry,  a  ruined  lawyer,  is  thus 
described  by  an  experienced  travelling  vagrant  r — “  He 
can  write  a  capital  letter,  enough  to  make  any  of  the 
‘quality-people5  cry.  The  begging-letter  people  give 
him  a  shilling  for  a  letter.”  The  class  of  beggars  who 
employ  the  letter-writer  usually  represent  themselves  as 
decayed  tradesmen,  captains  who  have  just  lost  ships  on 
the  coast,  workmen  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  their  employers.  They  make  a  profitable 
harvest,  and  are  thus  confirmed  in  their  wandering  and 
dissolute  habits.  Other  mendicants  travel  the  country, 
presenting  themselves  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  and 
begging  food  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  They 
have  good  clothes  at  the  lodging-houses,  but  before 
entering  a  town  always  cover  themselves  with  their  most 
wretched  garments,  sending  their  best  clothes  forward  to 
their  lodgings  by  a  woman  who  usually  accompanies 
them.  The  apparent  destitution  of  these  men  moves  the 
charitable  to  provide  them  with  better  clothing,  which  is 
sold  at  the  lodging-houses  for  spirits  and  liquor.  Food 
and  broken  victuals  are  also  sold  ’with  the  same  object. 
The  lodging-house-keepers  sell  the  food  again  to  persons 
who  keep  dogs,  such  as  rat-catchers  and  others;  and 
even  the  poor  who  are  in  a  state  bordering  upon  destitu¬ 
tion  are  amongst  the  purchasers.  But  there  are  other 
effects  of  indiscriminate  charity  still  more  lamentable ; 
mechanics  and  labourers  being  seduced  into  the  career 
of  mendicancy  by  the  advantages  which  it  apparently 
offers  over  the  frequent  privations  of  virtuous  and  unre¬ 
pining  industry.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
an  agricultural  labourer  sitting  by  the  road-side  eating 
dry  bread  with  a  little  cheese,  and,  being  observed  by  a 
vagrant,  was  asked  if  he  had  no  meat  to  eat  with  his 
bread.  The  labourer  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the 
beggar,  pitying  him,  offered  to  him  some  of  the  meat 
which  he  had  obtained  by  begging  at  the  doors  of  the 
surrounding  houses  of  the  gentry,  from  which  doors  the 
labourer  said  that  he  or  his  children,  who  were  known 
to  be  industrious,  would  have  been  spurned  if  thev 
attempted  to  beg.  Fortunately  the  country  is  now  so 
completely  organised,  that  a  system  might  easily  be  put 
in  practice  which  Would  go  far  to  put  an  end  to  begging 
as  a  trade,  and  it  ha,s  already  been  adopted  with  great 
success  in  several  Poor-Law  Unions.  The  plan  is,  to 
distribute  tickets  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  Union,  which 
are  given  to  mendicants ;  and  if  they  are  really  in  dis- 
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tress,  these  tickets  will  provide  for  their  necessities  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  The  injudicious  exercise  of  charity 
towards  worthless  tramps  is  thus  prevented,  and  no 
violence  is  done  to  the  feelings  of  the  benevolent.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  Unions,  the  system  should 
be  made  general. 

Another  means  of  repressing  crime,  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  individual  to  employ,  consists  in  baffling 
the  attempts  of  thieves  by  more  carefully  guarding 
property.  A  thief  of  some  experience  says :  “  While 
engaged  in  a  course  of  crime,  I  found  dogs  inside  a  house 
to  be  the  greatest  hindrance,  and  what  occasioned  the 
greatest  fear;  I  did  not  care  much  for  one  outside.” 
Another  says  :  “  I  never  heard  of  a  man  being  turned  by 
a  cellar-window,  unless  interrupted ;  cellars  ought  to 
have  no  communication  that  is  not  cut  off  for  the  night 
by  bolts,  bells,  and  locks.  I  do  not  think  that  any  thief 
would  break  into  a  house  for  what  was  in  the  cellar 
only.”  Another  criminal  in  confinement,  who  had  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  robbery,  says  :  “  A  drop-latch,  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  outside,  should  have  a  button  on  it  to  turn 
down  at  night.  Inside  bolts  should  be  top  and  bottom, 
and,  to  be  good  for  anything,  should,  when  shot,  be 
locked  in  that  position  by  one  of  the  patent  locks,  so 
that  no  boy  could  be  shown  in.  The  main-door  key  is 
best  left  in  the  lock.” 

From  a  very  curious  paper  in  the  Appendix,  ‘  On  the 
Practices  of  Habitual  Depredators,’  by  Mr.  Chesterton, 
the  governor  of  Coldbath-Fields  Prison,  we  gather  the 
following  useful  observations  respecting  the  best  manner 
of  guarding  property  from  plunderers  : — “  Pickpockets 
say,  that  if  a  handkerchief  be  carried  in  the  inside  coat- 
pocket,  hat,  or  even  pinned  in  the  outer  pocket,  they  are 
foiled.  Shop-thieves  say,  if  a  till  be  locked,  or  a  nail  at 
the  back  part  to  prevent  it  drawing  entirely  out,  they  are 
entirely  balked.  Pickpockets  say,  if  they  get  a  man  into 
a  push,  he  must  be  robbed,  unless  he  be  aware  of  them ; 
if  so,  their  cant  words  will  save  him  :  if  he  keeps  out  of 
a  push,  his  cash  in  an  inside  pocket,  his  watch  well 
guarded  by  a  chain,  or  wears  a  cloak  in  the  season,  they 
are  foiled.  The  housebreaker  says,  a  plate  of  sheet-iron 
on  the  inside  of  the  door  foils  him  in  his  attempt  at 
panelling,  and  that  Chubb’s  lock  gives  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  opening,  but  Bramah’s  has  as  yet  defeated  all 
their  attempts.  The  thief  who  robs  shop-windows  says, 
a  wire-gauze  curtain  inside  the  glass  foils  him  ;  the  thief 
who  robs  shop-windows  by  ‘  palming,’  that  the  shop¬ 
keeper  must  be  aware  of  the  game  of  ‘  palming  ’  to  guard 
against  his  attacks.  And  the  most  notorious  smashers 
say,  that  bad  gold  is  known  by  its  deficient  standard 
weight ;  bad  silver  by  its  malleability  and  greasy  feel.” 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  precautions  by  which  individuals 
may  oppose  obstacles  to  and  check  the  progress  of  crime; 
but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  self-precaution 
alone  does  not  suffice  for  the  protection  of  property,  and 
security  can  only  be  afforded  by  an  authorised  and  effi¬ 
cient  class  of  men  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
degree  in  which  social  advantages  are  secured  and 
enjoyed  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the 
activity  and  energy  of  the  power  which  is  established  for 
the  defence  of  society  against  its  vicious  members.  The 
commissioners  on  the  present  state  of  the  rural  consta¬ 
bulary  report,  “  That  the  early  constitutional  principles 
of  local  responsibility  for  offences  committed,  by  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  sufferers,  or  by  amercements  to  the 
crown,  has  been  impaired  ;  and  that  there  *oes  not  exist 
an  adequate  local  interest  to  ensure  the  adoption  of 
efficient  means  for  the  prevention  of  crimes.” 

In  the  rural  districts  agricultural  property  is  rendered 
insecure  and  subject  to  extensive  depredations.  Sheep¬ 
stealing,  stealing  turnips,  potatoes,  fruit,  wood,  and  poul¬ 
try,  are  prevalent  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  bams  are 
sometimes  broken  open  and  grain  carried  away  in  a  horse 
and  cart  in  the  most  open  audacious  manner.  The 


labouring  classes  are  frequently  plundered  of  the  produce 
of  their  little  allotments.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  of 
Hinton,  near  Bath,  mentions  the  case  of  a  respectable 
labourer  who  stated  that  in  the  summer-time,  when  he 
had  got  his  onions  and  other  vegetables  in  different  parts 
of  his  garden,  and  late  in  the  autumn,  when  he  had  got 
his  potatoes  pitted,  he  was  obliged  to  watch,  and  to  have 
generally  a  couple  of  dogs  with  him,  to  prevent  persons 
going  along  the  road  taking  away  his  produce.  He  has 
sat  up,  for  weeks  together,  till  it  was  light,  and  then, 
after  a  little  sleep,  he  has  had  to  get  up  and  do  his  day’s 
work.  He  said,  “  There  is  no  protection  for  us.”  No 
police  force  being  on  the  highways,  goods  sent  by  wag¬ 
gons  are  also  frequently  stolen  ;  and  from  the  same 
cause,  stolen  articles  may  be  conveyed  away  with  impu¬ 
nity,  though  under  the  most  suspicious  appearances.  In 
the  manufacturing  districts  the  majority  of  the  working 
classes,  having  no  adequate  protection  from  the  turbulent 
and  lawless  proceedings  of  individuals,  often  incon¬ 
siderable  in  number,  are  compelled  to  submit  to  their 
dictation,  and  to  throw  up  profitable  employment  for 
many  weeks  together  at  their  command,  being  threatened 
with  personal  injuries,  and  even  death,  should  they  resist. 

The  advantages  of  an  efficient  protecting  force,  great 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  probably  cannot  be  obtained 
without  exciting  opposition.  The  metropolitan  police 
force  has  worked  its  way  into  public  estimation,  in  spite 
of  the  grossest  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  its  objects ; 
but  the  superior  protection  which  it  affords  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  recognised.  Two  hundred  applications  have  been 
made,  at  different  times,  for  its  services  in  the  country, 
where  the  parish  constabulary  could  not  be  relied  upon 
on  account  of  its  inefficiency.  A  “  Frenchified  police” 
is  the  term  of  derision  applied  to  an  improved  force 
organised  for  the  purposes  of  public  security,  and  for 
delivering  individuals  from  that  state  of  slavish  fear  which 
prevents  them  from  exerting  themselves  to  put  an  end  to 
depredations  and  attacks  upon  their  property.  The 
police  of  France  is  a  political  police  rather  than  a  pre¬ 
ventive  police :  in  its  political  capacity  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  system  in  which  passports  are  required  before 
an  individual  can  move  from  one  town  to  another. 
Protection  is  generally  afforded  by  a  military  patrole, 
which  makes  its  rounds  at  stated  periods.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  improved  police  in  England  are  thus  empha¬ 
tically  set  forth  in  the  Report : — “  If  a  constabulary  force 
were  well  appointed  and  trained  on  a  uniform  system, 
and  were  placed  under  trained  and  responsible  direction 
for  the  whole  country,  it  would,  we  are  assured,  soon 
enable  all  your  majesty’s  subjects  to  sleep  under  a  feeling 
of  security  from  midnight  plunder  and  violence;  it  would 
give  protection  to  the  industrious  classes  in  the  enjoyment 
of  property,  and,  by  enhancing  its  value,  create  additional 
motives  to  industry  and  frugality  ;  it  would  give  freedom 
and  security  to  travellers  on  the  roads,  and  humane 
succour  to  natives,  and  hospitality  to  strangers  thrown 
by  shipwreck  on  our  coasts ;  it  would  free  the  country 
from  mendicancy  and  vagrancy,  and  the  various  evils 
that  follow  in  their  course ;  it  would  free  the  industry  of 
the  manufacturing  labourers,  and  increase  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  investment  of  capital,  by  protecting  them 
from  lawless  violence ;  it  would  tend  to  secure  the  people 
from  the  alarms  and  dangers  of  riotous  disturbances  of 
the  peace,  by  affording  a  powerful  means  of  repressing 
them  without  the  risk  of  military  execution  and  blood¬ 
shed,  without  putting  hostile  parties  in  array  against  each 
other,  and  without  engendering  auimosities  by  arming 
neighbour  to  conflict  with  neighbour,  and  master  with 
servant.  All  these  benefits  may  be  secured  by  savings 
arising  from  the  amendment  of  the  present  ineffective 
system  and  its  various  parts.” 
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ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

No.  II.— King  Henry  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield. 


[The  King  p  '1  the  Miller  of  Mansfield.] 


That  the  ballads  of  ‘  Henry  the  Second  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield  ’  and  ‘  Edward  the  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of 
Tamworth’  are  records  of  real  events  is  a  belief  common 
to  the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  and  the  mechanic,  if 
not  countenanced  by  the  strict  and  scrupulous  antiquary. 
They  are  true  to  the  character  of  the  people  as  well  as  to 
the  characters  of  the.  two  monarchs  ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  jolly  humour,  their  lively  manners,  and  hearty 
and  homely  old  English  feelings.  Such  sallies  sound  a 
little  different  from  the  diplomatic  reports  of  court-chro¬ 
niclers  now-a-days  :  an  easy  intercourse  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  former  times  between  prince  and  people ;  and  few 
have  in  these  latter  days  ventured  to  renew  it  save  the 
late  emperors  of  France  and  Austria,  who  had  the  tact  to 
he  familiar  without  loss  of  dignity. 

To  Henry  the  Second,  one  of  the  best  and  most  gene- 
Vol.  VIII. 


rous  of  our  monarchs,  many  romantic  adventures  are 
ascribed :  his  love-passages  with  the  Fair  Rosamond 
employed  the  pens  of  our  early  poets  ;  his  troubles,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  rebellious  children,  have  called  down  the 
sympathy  of  all  historians ;  while  his  encounter  with  the 
merry  Miller  of  Mansfield  not  only  furnished  a  theme  for 
“  a  metre  ballad-monger,*”  but  seems  to  have  supplied 
Chaucer  with  a  hint  for  his  inimitable  story  of  the  ‘  Miller 
of  Trompington.’  Percy,  indeed,  seeks  the  original  of  the 
‘  Miller  of  Mansfield  ’  in  £  John  the  Reeve,’  a  poem  on  an 
adventure  between  Edward  the  First  and  one  of  his  royal 
bailiffs.  The  resemblance  is  strong,  but  ballad-makers 
may  say  with  the  rural  proverb,  “  Like  is  a  bad  mark 
among  your  neighbours’  sheep  it  is  impossible  to  settle 
originality  by  the  aid  of  resemblance.  The  story  was 
popular,  and  one  poet  reckoned  he  had  as  good  a  right  to 
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it  as  another.  The  ballad  is  very  old,  the  humour  ge¬ 
nuine,  and  the  incidents  diverting. 

King  Henry,  says  the  minstrel,  rode  on  a  time  to  Shei- 
wood  to  hunt  the  hart  and  the  buck,  which  he  did  with 
such  good-will  that  he  left  all  his  lords  far  behind,  and 
lost  both  his  game  and  his  way ;  the  more  he  sought  for 
a  road,  the  more  astray  he  went. 

“  Wandering  thus  wearily,  all  alone,  up  and  down. 

With  a  rude  Miller  he  met  at  the  last : 

Asking  the  ready  way  unto  fair  Nottingham  ; 

Sir,  quoth  the  Miller,  I  mean  not  to  jest, 

Yet  I  think,  what  I  think,  the  sooth  for  to  say, 

You  do  not  lightly  ride  out  of  your  way. 

Why,  what  dost  thou  think  me,  quoth  our  king  merrily, 
Passing  thy  judgment  upon  me  so  brief? 

Good  faith,  said  the  Miller,  I  mean  not  to  flatter  thee, 

I  guess  thee  to  be  but  some  gentleman  thief; 

Stand  thee  back  in  the  dark,  and  light  not  adown, 

Lest  that  I  presently  crack  thy  knave’s  crown.” 

The  king  smiled,  and  said,  “  I  am  not  a  thief,  but  a 
true  gentleman.  I  have  lost  my  vvay,  and  seek  for  a 
lodging.”  “  Thou  a  gentleman  !”  exclaimed  the  Miller ; 
“  why,  all  thy  estate  hangs  on  thy  back,  and  hast  not 
one  penny  in  thy  purse.  Yet  thou  mayest  be  a  true  man; 
and  if  thou  art,  I  will  give  thee  a  lodging.”  “  A  true 
man,”  said  his  majesty,  “  I  have  ever  been ;  and  there’s 
my  hand  on  it.”  “  Nay,  friend,”  observed  the  Miller, 
“  I  shake  no  hands  in  the  dark  ;  I  must  know  thee  better 
before  we  cross  palms  :  but  come  on,  we  are  now  close  at 
my  house.”  At  the  house  the  king  soon  arrived  ;  it 
smelled  strongly  of  puddings  and  seething  souse,  and  was 
full  of  smoke;  yet  for  all  the  smoke  there  was  light 
enough  for  the  Miller  to  peruse  the  monarch’s  face  by. 

“  I  like  well  thy  countenance,  thou  hast  an  honest  face. 

With  my  son  Richard  this  night  shalt  thou  iie; 

Quoth  his  wife,  by  my  troth  it  is  a  handsome  youth, 

Yet  it  is  best,  husband,  to  deal  warilye. 

Art  thou  no  runaway,  prithee  youth  tell  ? 

Show  me  thy  passport  and  all  shall  be  well,” 

The  young  monarch  bowed  as  the  wife  urged  her 
scruples.  “  I  am  hut  a  poor  courtier,”  he  said,  “  and 
have  ridden  out  of  my  way  ;  any  kindness  you  can  show 
me  will  be  amply  requited.” 

“  Then  to  the  Miller  his  wife  whispered  secretly. 

Saying,  It  seemeth  this  youth’s  of  good  kin, 

Both  by  his  apparel,  and  eke  by  his  manners  ; 

To  turn  him  out  certainly  were  a  great  sin. 

Yea,  quoth  he,  you  may  see  he  hath  some  grace. 

When  he  doth  speak  to  his  betters  in  place.” 

The  wife  then  said  to  King  Henry  ;  “Young  man, 
thou  art  welcome ;  and  as  thou  art  welcome,  thy  lodg¬ 
ing  shall  be  of  the  best :  I  will  give  fresh  straw  to  thy 
bed,  and  spread  good  brown  hempen  sheets  upon  it.” 
“  And  when  that  is  ready,”  observed  the  Miller,  “  thou 
shalt  have  for  thy  companion  no  one  worse  than  our 
own  son:  hut  stay,  art  sure  thou  art  not ‘populous  ?” 
“  An  he  be,”  exclaimed  the  son,  “  he  shall  not  lie  with 
me.” 

“  This  caused  the  king  suddenly  to  laugh  most  heartily, 

Till  the  tears  trickled  fast  down  from  his  eyes ; 

Then  to  their  supper  were  they  set  orderlye, 

With  hot  bag-puddings  and  good  apple-pyes, 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  brown  bowl, 

Which  did  about  the  board  merrylye  trowl.” 

“  I  drink  to  thee,  good  fellow,  and  to  all  who  are  ruled 
by  petticoats,  wherever  they  be,”  said  the  Miller,  taking 
an  enormous  pull  at  the  bowl  :  “  and  I  pledge  thee  faith¬ 
fully,  host,”  replied  the  king,  “  and  thank  thee  for  this 
welcome ;  but  let  me  mind  manners  and  drink  to  thy 
son.”  “  Prithee,  friend,”  said  Richard,  “  talk  less  and 
drink  more  ;  you  detain  the  bowl.”  The  good  ale  opened 
more  fully  the  social  Miller’s  heart. 


Wife,  quoth  the  Miller,  fetch  me  forth  Light  foot, 

And  of  his  sweetness  a  little  we’ll  taste. 

A  fair  venison-pasty  brought  she  out  presently: 

Eat,  quoth  the  Miller;  but  mind  me,  no  waste.' 

Here’s  dainty  Lightfoot,  in  faith,  said  the  King, 

I  never  before  ate  of  so  dainty  a  thing.” 

“  It  is  no  dainty  at  all  here,  Sir,”  said  Richard,  the 
son,  “  we  eat  of  it  every  day  !”  “  Indeed,”  answered 

the  king ;  “  and  in  what  town  may  it  be  bought  ?” 
“  Bought!”  exclaimed  the  other;  “  why  we  never  pay  a 
penny  for  it ;  we  find  it  running  beside  us  in  merrv 
Sherwood.” 


“  Then  I  think,  said  our  King,  that  it  is  venison. 

Each  fool,  quoth  Richard,  full  well  may  know  that ; 

Never  are  we  without  two  or  three  in  the  house, 

Very  well  fleshed  and  excellent  fat: 

But  prithee  say  nothing  wherever  thou  go  ; 

We  would  not  for  two-pence  the  king  should  it  know.” 

“  Doubt  me  not,”  replied  Henry,  “  the  king  shall  never 
know  more  on  it  for  me  ;”  and  after  a  mighty  draught  of 
that  provincial  compound  of  ale  and  wine  called  Lamb’s 
wool,  his  majesty  went  to  repose  on  his  fresh  straw  and 
sheets  of  brown  hemp.  His  courtiers,  who  had  lost  him 
at  night,  found  him  in  the  morning  at  the  Miller’s  door 
ready  to  mount  and  begone.  They  dropped  on  their 
knees  and  called  him  “  Sire,”  which  made  the  Miller’s 
heart  start — he  thought  at  once  of  his  rough  welcome, 
the  perilous  secret  of  the  venison-pasty,  and  of  the  gal¬ 
lows. 


“  The  King  perceiving  him  fearfully  trembling, 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  but  nothing  he  sed ; 

The  Miller  down  did  fall,  crying  before  them  all, 
Doubting  the  king  would  have  cut  off  his  head. 
But  he  his  conrtesie  for  to  requite, 

Gave  him  great  living  and  dubbed  him  a  knight.” 


When  King  Henry  reached  Westminster,  and  with  his 
courtiers  talked  over  all  their  sports  and  pastimes,  he 
declared  that  the  Miller  of  Mansfield’s  sport  was  the  best, 
and  vowed  that  he  should  not  he  satisfied  till  he  had  him 
with  his  wife  and  son  to  court.  No  sooner  had  the  mes¬ 
senger  delivered  the  royal  order  than  the  Miller  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  don’t  understand  the  jest ;  what  are  we  to 
do  at  court  ?”  “  To  he  hanged  at  least,”  said  the  com¬ 

forter  Richard,  remembering  his  own  tattle  in  the  matter 
of  Lightfoot.  Not  so,  indeed,”  replied  the  messenger; 
“  the  king  loves  you,  and  provides  a  great  feast  for  your 
sake.” 


“  Then,  said  the  Miller,  by  my  troth,  messenger, 

Thou  hast  contented  my  worship  full  well ; 

Hold,  here  are  three  farthings  to  quit  thy  gentleness, 

For  these  happy  tidings  which  thou  dost  tell. 

Let  me  see  ;  hear  thou  me  ;  tell  to  our  king 
We’ll  wait  on  his  mastership  in  everything.” 

No  sooner  was  the  royal  messenger  gone  than  the 
Miller  and  his  household  began  to  meditate  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  as  well  as  equipment  suitable  for  this  journey  and 
visit.  “  Here  come  outlay  and  charges  indeed,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Miller ;  “  but  we  must  appear  with  dignity, 
though  all  we  have  gathered  should  go  ;  wq  have  need  of 
new  garments,  of  horses  and  servant- men,  of  bridles  and 
saddles ;  this  will  be  a  salt  matter.”  The  wit  of  his  lady 
came  to  the  help  of  the  new-made  knight  of  Mansfield. 

“  Tush,  Sir  John,  quoth  his  wife,  why  should  you  fret  or 
frown  ; 

You  shall  ne’er  he  at  no  charges  for  me, 

For  I  will  turn  and  trim  up  my  old  russet  gown, 

With  every  thing  else  as  fine  as  may  be. 

And  on  our  mill-horses  swift  we  will  ride, 

With  pillows  and  pannels  as  we  shall  provide. 

In  this  most  stately  sort  rode  they  unto  the  court, 

Their  jolly  son  Richard  rode  foremost  of  all, 

Who  set  up  for  good  hap,  a  cock’s  feather  in  his  cap, 

And  so  they  jetted  down  to  the  king’s  hall ; 

The  merry  old  Miller  with  hands  on  his  side, 

His  w  ife,  like  Maid  Marian,  did  mince  at  that  tide,” 
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Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Miller  and  his 
household  played  off  on  this  visit  a  little  of  the  art  and 
wit  of  the  clouted  shoe — appearing  before  Henry  and  his 
courtiers  in  rough  country  trim,  abating  no  jot  of  rustic 
manners  or  dress.  The  contrast  was  to  his  majesty’s 
liking,  and  the  game  was  kept  up  with  much  spirit. 
“  Welcome,  Sir  Knight,”  said  the  king  courteously,  “  and 
welcome  to  your  gay  lady ;  and  welcome  to  thee,  too, 
young  squire.”  “  A  hots  on  you ;  and  do  you  know 
me?”  said  Richard.  “  How  should  I  forget  thee?”  re¬ 
plied  his  majesty  gravely,  “  for  thou  wert  my  bedfellow, 
well  I  wot.”  “  Ay!”  answered  Dick,  “  and  by  this 
token  thou  didst  air  the  sheets  royally.”  “  Ah!  knave,” 
said  the  Knight  of  Mansfield,  “  thou  hast  no  more  man¬ 
ners  than — ”  The  coming  of  the  queen  interrupted  this 
discourse ;  she  spoke  kindly  and  graciously,  and  gravely 
enjoyed  the  embarrassment  of  the  Miller’s  dame,  who 
stood  as  stiff  before  her  as  the  queen  of  spades,  while 
she  dropped  a  courtsey  at  every  word.  The  dinner  scene 
was  the  crowning  glory  of  this  visit ;  the  Miller  ate  all, 
and  drank  all  that  was  offered,  wine,  ale,  and  beer,  without 
a  word :  he  spoke  at  last. 

“  Quoth  Sir  John  Cockle,  I’ll  pledge  you  a  pottle. 

Were  it  the  best  ale  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Aha,  said  the  King,  now  I  think  of  a  thing, 

Some  of  your  Lightfoot  I  would  we  had  here. 

Ho  !  ho  !  quoth  Richard,  full  well  I  may  say  it, 

’Tis  knavery  to  eat  it  and  then  to  betray  it.” 

“  Thou  sayest  true,  Richard,”  said  the  king  ;  “  but  be 
not  angry  ;  let  us  have  a  cup  of  wine  together.”  “  Stay 
till  I  have  dined  ;  stay  till  I  have  dined,”  exclaimed  the 
Miller’s  son ;  “  I  make  but  small  way  among  these 
twatling  dishes  of  thine ;  a  black  pudding  were  worth 
them  all.”  “  Ay,  marry  would  it,  man,”  replied  the 
monarch,  remembering  his  hearty  supper  at  the  Miller’s 
house;  “  and  I  wish  we  had  one  here.”  “  I  have  one,” 
said  Dick,  pulling  a  large  pudding  out  from  his  huge 
hose,  to  the  great  increase  of  merriment  at  the  royal  table. 
The  king,  observing  the  young  rustic  to  be  a  vigorous 
lout,  said,  “  If  thou  wishest  to  wed,  look  round 
among  my  ladies  there,  and  choose  thee  a  wife.”  Dick 
surveyed  with  some  disdain  the  plumed  groups  of 
mincing  and  bridling  madams,  and  exclaimed,  “  Why, 
my  own  love,  Jugg  Grumball,  with  the  red  head,  is  worth 
them  all !” 

“  Then  Sir  John  Cockle  the  King  called  unto  him, 

And  of  merry  Sherwood  made  him  o’erseer. 

And  gave  him  out  of  hand  three  hundred  pound  yearly. 

Take  heed  now  you  steal  no  more  of  my  deer; 

And  once  a  quarter  let’s  here  have  your  view, 

And  now,  Sir  John  Cockle,  I  bid  you  adieu.” 


CZERNY  GEORGE  OF  SERVIA. 

The  name  of  Czerny*  George  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity  through¬ 
out  Europe.  The  boldness  with  which  he  resisted  the 
power  of  the  Ottomans,  and  his  success  in  liberating  his 
country,  at  least  temporarily,  from  their  oppression,  "gave 
him  throughout  Europe  the  reputation  of  a  disinterested 
patriot.  The  following  account  of  that  singular  man  is 
taken  from  a  work  published  in  the  Russian  language,- at 
Moscow,  in  1810,  called  a  ‘  Journey  to  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Servia,  by  D.  B.  K.’  (D.  Bantuish  Kamen- 
ski).  These  travels  have  no  great  merit  in  general,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  translated ; 
but  any  information  regarding  these  little  known  coun¬ 
tries  must  be  valuable,  and  the  narrative  here  given 
affords  a  lively  picture  of  the  strange  and  wild  state  of 

*  This  was  the  name  by  which  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
commonly  known :  *  czerny,’  or  more  correctly  <  cherny,’  means 
‘  black’  in  the  Russian  and  Servian  languages. 


society  in  which  they  were  then  sunk.  We  find  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  note  by  the  author,  that  he  found  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  walk  about  the  streets  of  Belgrade,  because  of 
the  number  of  snakes  which  infested  them :  this  in  a 
•town  of  30,000  inhabitants  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of 
things  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  accounts  of  more 
recent  travellers  do  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  great 
improvement  has  since  taken  place. 

The  following  extracts  from  Bantuish’s  letters  give 
apparently  the  most  authentic  contemporary  account  of 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  yet  seen  Czerny  George,  the 
famous  leader  of  the  Servians,  who  has  made  himself 
known  to  the  world  by  his  bravery.  He  resides  at  a 
country-house  about  twelve  miles  from  Belgrade ;  I  had 
some  idea  of  going  there  to  see  him ;  but  I  have  been 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  assurance  that  I  should  find 
only  an  uneducated  man,  of  coarse  manners,  from  whom 
I  should  not  probably  be  able  to  get  a  word.  I  have 
however  heard  a  great  deal  about  him  from  several  per¬ 
sons  here,  and  such  information  as  I  have  got  I  shall 
communicate. 

“  Czerny  George  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belgrade.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  cherished  a  hatred 
of  the  Turks,  under  whose  yoke  his  country  was  then 
groaning.  He  happened  once  to  meet  on  the  road  a  Turk, 
who  ordered  him  to  make  way  ;  they  were  both  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  one  as  proud  as  the  other.  The  Turk,  seeing 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Servian,  drew  his  pistol  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shooting  George,  but  the  latter  anticipated  him, 
and  in  a  moment  the  proud  Mussulman  was  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  earth.  Fearing  summary  vengeance, 
Czerny  George  fled,  and  took  shelter  in  the  dominions  of 
Austria.  He  was  then  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  he 
entered  at  once  into  the  Austrian  service  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier  :  he  soon  worked  his  way  up  to  the  grade  of  serjeant, 
but  in  this  situation  a  new  misadventure  befel  him,  not 
much  unlike  the  former.  Being  ordered  by  the  captain 
of  his  regiment  to  receive  punishment  for  some  offence, 
the  Servian  shot  his  officer,  and  instantly  fled,  crossed  the 
border,  and  this  time  sheltered  himself  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  There  he  began  a  new  career :  he  retired  into  the 
dense  forests  of  Servia,  made  himself  captain  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  fell  several  times  upon  the  Turks,  and  con¬ 
stantly  routed  them  :  all  whom  he  attacked  became  his 
victims,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The  Turks 
resolved  to  punish  the  nation  for  the  acts  of  one  of  the 
body ;  they  condemned  to  death  twenty-six  Servian  chiefs 
and  one  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  and  prepared  to  attack 
Czerny  George  with  a  regular  armed  force.  Servians 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  his  standard ;  but  his  old  father, 
who  had  hitherto  lived  with  him,  now  determined  to 
leave  him,  and  denounce  him  to  the  Turkish  government. 
He  reproached  him  for  the  murders  he  had  committed, 
for  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  and  the  inevitable 
destruction  he  was  bringing  on  his  countrymen,  and  com¬ 
municated  his  intention  of  betraying  him.  In  vain  did 
Czerny  George  entreat  him  to  desist :  the  old  man  was 
resolved ;  he  set  out  for  Belgrade,  and  was  followed  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  town  by  his  son,  who  there  for  the 
last  time  besought  his  father  to  return;  but  the  old  man 
was  inflexible,  and  Czerny  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  him 

dead  ! . Czerny  George  had  a  long 

contest  with  the  Turkish  troops,  who  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  discipline  from  the  armies  of  Europe ;  he 
was  often  beaten,  but  by  degrees  his  little  army  also  be¬ 
gan  to  learn  how  to  conquer,  and  after  numerous  encoun¬ 
ters  made  their  way  to  Belgrade  ;  here  he  laid  siege  to 
the  fortress,  and  after  a  protracted  defence  he  compelled 
the  Turks  to  surrender  on  the  13th  December,  1806. 
Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  unaided  by  education, 
but  prompted  by  his  courage,  deliver  his  country  trom 
an  oppressive  yoke,  and  make  himself  the  head  of  the 
Servian  nation.  While  he  was  besieging  Belgrade,  a 
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synod,  consisting  of  the  chief  priest  and  head  people  of  the 
nation,  assembled  at  Semendria,  and  declared  itself  the 
governing  body  of  Servia.  This  assembly  wished  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  itself  the  supreme  authority,  not  only  in  civil, 
but  in  military  matters  also ;  when  Czerny  heard  this,  he 
instantly  repaired  to  Semendria,  annulled  the  decrees  of 
the  synod,  and  dispersed  its  members,  declaring  that 
while  he  was  alive  he  would  allow  no  one  to  be  higher 
than  himself,  and  that  he  had  no  need  of  any  advisers.” 

Our  author,  though  on  hearsay  evidence,  it  must  be 
remarked,  gives  some  instances  of  the  perfidy  and  cruelty 
of  Czerny  George.  On  the  surrender  of  Belgrade  the 
Turkish  Pasha  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Constantinople 
with  his  attendants,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  persons.  This  was  promised  him  by  George, 
who  gave  him  an  escort  of  five  hundred  Paudours.*  The 
whole  party  left  Belgrade  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
when  but  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  the  Paudours  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  the  Turks,  who  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pasha  and  six  officers  were  all  unarmed,  and  massacred 
them  all  but  the  seven  armed  men,  who  defended  them¬ 
selves  desperately,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  cave,  where 
they  continued  the  fight  for  a  long  time ;  they  were  at 
last  all  destroyed,  after  killing  many  of  their  murderers. 
On  the  same  day  orders  were  issued  to  put  to  death  all 
the  Turks  left  in  Belgrade.  These  unhappy  men,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  house,  which 
they  for  some  time  defended,  but  which  was  at  last  burned, 
together  with  all  its  inmates.  A  Servian  officer  asked 
Czerny  George  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  dead  Turks ;  his  answer  was,  “  Let  them 
be  starved  to  death more  humane  counsels  however 
prevailed,  and  they  were  sold  to  the  Austrians. 

When  Bantuish  wrote,  George  was  about  40  years  old. 
“  Pie  is  tall  and  broad-shouldered ;  his  face  is  long  and 
wide  below,  his  eyes  are  small  and  sunken,  his  nose  sharp, 
and  his  complexion  very  dark :  he  shaves  his  beard,  but 
leaves  small  mustaches ;  his  hair  is  twisted  behind  to  a 
tail  which  hangs  far  down  his  back,  and  in  front  is  kept 
high  above  his  forehead.  His  dress  is  simple,  like  that 
of  the  Servian  peasantry,  and  he  wears  invariably  a  brace 
of  pistols  and  a  long  knife ;  his  temper  is  surly,  and  his 
manners  ferocious.  In  company  he  rarely  speaks  a  word, 
unless  he  drinks  ardent  spirits,  when  he  utters  a  prayer  : 
he  can  neither  read  nor  write.  He  takes  the  diversion  of 
hunting  once  a  year,  and  then  he  goes  out  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  hundred  armed  Pandours :  the  booty 
which  he  obtains  on  these  occasions,  consisting  of  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  goats,  and  deer,  he  disposes  of  for  money.” 

Czerny  continued  in  power  until  the  year  1814  :  he  had 
in  the  previous  year  disbanded  the  greater  portion  of  his 
troops,  in  full  reliance  on  the  patriotism  of  his  country¬ 
men  ;  but  the  Servian  nobles,  disgusted,  they  said,  with 
his  tyranny,  but  more  probably  jealous  ot  his  power,  took 
advantage  of  his  want  of  caution,  and  invited  the  Turks 
to  take  possession  of  their  country.  This  took  place  in 
July,  1814 ;  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Drina,  an  afflu¬ 
ent  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Turks  were  defeated ;  but 
Czerny,  finding  his  most  formidable  enemies  in  his  own 
camp,  resolved  to  secure  himself  and  his  treasures  in 
Russia.  He  was  appointed  a  general  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  in  1816  was  introduced  to  the  emperor 
Alexander.  In  the  following  year  he  was  imprudent 
enough  to  re-enter  Servia,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
treasure  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  which  he  had  buried 
near  Semendria.  A  Servian  in  whose  house  he  lodged 
recognised  him,  and  gave  information  to  the  Turkish 
authorities.  The  Pasha  of  Belgrade  came  in  person  to 
seize  him,  and  Czerny  was  beheaded,  in  July,  181*7. 

The  ‘  Supplement  to  the  Biographic  Universelle,’  from 
which  the  latter  portion  of  this  account  is  taken,  adds  the 
extraordinary  statement,  that  George,  before  his  execution, 
made  a  declaration  that  he  was  not  a  Servian,  but  a 

*  Servian  light  cavalry. 


Frenchman,  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sebastian,  at  Nancy 
in  Lorraine.  The  account  adds  that  the  registers  have 
been  examined,  and  that  the  name  of  Henri  George,  with¬ 
out  a  surname,  was  found  in  them,  bearing  the  date  in¬ 
dicated  by  him.  The  other  parts  of  the  account  bear  the 
appearance  of  authenticity ;  but  if  such  a  declaration  was 
really  made,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was  intended 
to  exculpate  his  memory  from  the  stain  of  parricide. 
But  the  fact  is  incredible ;  the  coincidence  o.f  Christian 
names  in  a  register  proves  little,  and  the  story  was  pro¬ 
bably  invented  at  the  time  by  the  Turks,  desirous  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  Servians,  who  might  feel  indignant  at  the 
execution  of  their  ancient  chief. 

The  country  is  now  nearly  independent,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  tributary  to  Turkey  :  it  is  governed  by  Milosch 
Obrenowitch,  who  was  originally  a  cattle-driver,  too 
liberally,  it  is  said,  to  suit  either  of  the  empires  by  which 
it  is  surrounded ;  he  has  established  a  national  assembly, 
simplified  the  laws,  abolished  slavery,  and  regulated  the 
mode  of  gathering  taxes.  He  is  now  60  years  of  age  : 
he  has  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Belgrade  to 
Kragoyevatz,  a  town  more  centrally  situated.  His 
brother  Ephrem  resides  at  Belgrade;  and  a  pretty  collec¬ 
tion  of  tales  by  Anna  E.  Obrenovitcli,  printed  Belgrade 
in  1836,  no  doubt  has  for  its  author  a  lady  of  the  same 
family.  Servia  has  now  its  native  government,  its  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  newspapers,  and  may  take  its  place  among 
the  minor  civilized  states  of  Europe. 

Fruits  and  Wines  of  Cabool. — Cabool  is  particularly  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  exported  in  great  abundance  to 
India.  Its  vines  are  so  plentiful,  that  the  grapes  are  given, 
for  three  months  of  the  year,  to  cattle.  There  are  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  these:  the  best  grow  on  frame -works  ;  for 
those  which  are  allowed  to  creep  on  the  ground  are  inferior. 
They  are  pruned  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  wine  of 
Cabool  has  a  flavour  not  unlike  Madeira ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  very  superior  description  might  be  produced 
in  this  country  with  a  little  care.  The  people  of  Cabool 
convert  the  grape  into  more  uses  than  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  use  its  juice  in  roasting  meat,  and  during 
meals  have  grape-powder  as  a  pickle.  This  is  procured  by 
pounding  the  grapes  before  they  get  ripe,  after  drying  them. 
It  looks  like  Cayenne  pepper,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 
They  also  dry  many  of  them  as  raisins,  and  use  much  grape 
syrup.  A  pound  of  grapes  sells  for  a  halfpenny.  The 
“rhuwasli,”  or  rhubarb  of  Cabool,  grows  spontaneously 
under  the  snowy  hills  of  Pughman  ;  and  Cabool  has  a  great 
celebrity  from  producing  it.  The  natives  believe  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  wholesome,  and  use  it  both  raw  and  cooked,  as  vege¬ 
tables.  They  tell  an  anecdote  of  some  Indian  doctors,  who 
practised  for  a  short  time  at  Cabool,  and  waited  for  the  fruit 
season,  when  the  people  would  probably  be  unhealthy. 
Seeing  this  rhubarb  in  May  and  June,  these  members  of 
the  faculty  abruptly  left  the  country,  pronouncing  it  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  the  catalogue  of  Cabool  diseases.  This,  at  all  events, 
proves  it  to  be  considered  a  healthy  article  of  food.  When 
the  rhubarb  is  brought  to  market,  the  stalks  are  about  a 
foot  long,  and  the  leaves  are  just  budding.  They  are  red; 
the  stalk  is  white  :  when  it  first  appears  above  ground,  it 
has  a  sweet  taste  like  milk* and  will  not  bear  carriage.  A»s 
it  grows  older  it  gets  strong,  stones  being  piled  round  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun.  The  root  of  the  plant  is  not  used 
as  medicine.  There  are  no  date-trees  in  Cabool,  though 
they  are  to  be  found  both  east  and  west  of  it — at  Candahar 
and  Peshawur.  There  the  people  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
extracting  an  intoxicating  juice  from  them,  as  in  India. 
Peshawur  is  celebrated  for  its  pears ;  Ghazni  for  its  plums, 
which  are  sold  in  India  under  the  name  of  the  plum  of  Bok¬ 
hara  ;  Candahar  for  its  figs,  and  Cabool  for  its  mulberries  ; 
but  almost  every  description,  particularly  stone-fruits,  thrive 
in  Cabool.  Fruit  is  more  plentiful  than  bread,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  necessaries  of  human  life.  There  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  different  ways  of  preserving  the  apricot 
of  Cabool :  it  is  dried  with  and  without  the  stone ;  the  ker¬ 
nel  is  sometimes  left,  or  an  almond  is  substituted  in  its 
stead  ;  it  is  also  formed  into  cakes,  and  folded  up  like  paper. 
It  is  the  most  delicious  of  the  dried  fruits. — Bwnes's  Tra¬ 
vels  into  Bokhara. 
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Among  the  social  phenomena  of  our  country,  its  chari¬ 
table  institutions  are  deservedly  famous,  not  only  for  their 
numbers,  which  are  almost  incalculable,  but  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  magnificence  they  so  frequently  exhibit.  We  do 
not,  however,  consider  them  a  subject  for  unmingled 
congratulation.  Charities  are  the  outpourings  of  the 
very  rich  to  the  very  poor,  honourable  to  the  giver  and 
not  necessarily  degrading  to  the  receiver,  but  revealing 
by  their  very  existence  the  necessities  they  so  imperfectly 
remove,  the  fearful  inequalities  of  our  social  condition. 
But  these  necessities  do  exist :  therefore,  when  we  look 
round  on  our  schools,  colleges,  infirmaries,  and  asylums, 
our  foundling  hospitals  for  deserted  infancy,  and  our 
almshouses  for  friendless  old  age,  our  houses  of  refuge 
for  those  who  are  destitute,  and  our  penitentiaries  for 
those  who  would  repent,  we  must  at  least  feel  grateful  to 
their  founders,  and  be  proud  of  the  country  which  has 
produced  so  many  benevolent  men.  These  observations 
not  unfitly  precede  our  account  of  Bedford,  a  small  town 
containing  only  about  7000  inhabitants,  but  which,  had 
it  no  other  claims,  eminently  deserves  notice  from  the 
importance  of  its  charitable  institutions. 

The  great  benefactor  of  Bedford  was  Sir  William  Har- 
pur,  an  alderman  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  who,  after  establishing  a  free-school  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  town  in  “  grammar  and  good 
manners,”  conveyed  to  the  corporation  thirteen  acres  of 
land,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn 
(London),  for  its  support,  and  for  the  unusual  purpose  of 
portioning  poor  maidens  of  the  town,  the  overplus  to  be 
given  in  alms  to  the  poor.  The  land  was  let  on  building 
leases ;  and  considering  that  it  now  comprises  Lamb’s 
Conduit-street,  Bedford-row,  and  the  streets  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
value  of  the  property  raised  from  150/.  a  year  to  13,500/., 
its  amount  in  1833.  So  great  an  increase  of  income  has 
required,  at  different  periods,  the  interference  of  parlia¬ 


ment  to  regulate  its  distribution.  The  best  illustration 
we  can  give  of  the  modes  in  which  this  large  sum  is 
spent,  is  the  abstract  of  the  accounts  for  1833-4,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  items,  omitting  the  frac¬ 
tional  sums  : — Expended  on  the  different  schools,  2630/.; 
exhibitions,  640/.  ;  marriage-portions,  500/.  ;  hospital  for 
poor  children,  670/.;  donations  on  going  out  to  service, 
80/.  ;  payments  with  apprentices,  1335/. ;  donations  to 
apprentices  after  service,  290/. ;  almshouses  (58  in  num¬ 
ber-),  2200/.  ;  distributed  to  the  poor,  800/.  ;  buildings 
and  furniture,  4711/.;  expenses  of  various  kinds,  about 
2807/.  :  making  the  entire  expenditure  for  that  year 
16,363/.  The  different  schools  alluded  to  are  the  gram¬ 
mar-school,  containing,  besides  the  private  boarders,  about 
80  boys,  a  commercial  school  with  100  to  150  boys,  and 
a  national  school  containing  350  boys,  in  which  on  half- 
holydays  170  girls  are  taught.  In  addition  to  these  a 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  for  a  regular  girls’ 
school  and  an  infant  school.  Gratuitous  instruction, 
including  books  and  every  necessary,  is  thus  afforded  to 
the  children  of  all  resident  parishioners  in  the  five 
parishes  that  constitute  the  town.  The  girls  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  poor  children  are  taught  household  duties  and 
needlework,  as  well  as  reading  and  writing.  The  exhi¬ 
bitions,  eight  in  number,  and  worth  80/.  each,  are  given 
to  the  ablest  boys  in  the  school  (six  to  those  on  the 
foundation,  and  two  to  the  private  boarders),  for  their 
support  at  college.  We  have  therefore  the  entire  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  town,  present  and  future,  provided  for  by  the 
gift  of  one  individual !  Our  engraving  presents  a  view 
of  the  range  of  building  recently  erected  by  the  trustees, 
in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture :  the  building  on  the 
left  is  the  preparatory  school,  that  on  the  right  the  com¬ 
mercial  ;  the  centre  range  comprising  the  clerk’s  dwel¬ 
ling-house,  board-room,  and  blue-coat  hospital. 

Among  the  other  charitable  establishments  of  Bedford 
we  may  mention  the  infirmary,  a  noble  building,  erected 
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in  1833,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by  the  late  S. 
Whitbread,  Esq.,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  a  gilt  of 
2000/.  from  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  who,  after  a  con¬ 
tested  election  for  the  representation  of  the  county,  in 
which  he  had  refused  to  spend  a  shilling  in  the  demo¬ 
ralising  custom  of  treating  the  electors,  with  true  nobility 
of  character  chose  this  method  of  exhibiting  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  the  principles  by  which  he  had  been 
actuated. 

We  observed  that  the  institutions  of  Bedford  alone 
entitled  it  to  our  attention,  but  it  has  other  claims its 
history,  the  record  of  its  rise,  its  prosperity,  its  decline, 
are  highly  interesting.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  Saxon 
and  Danish  warfare ;  it  has  witnessed  many  a  bloody 
siege  of  its  strong  castle  (now  gone),  of  which  Camden 
says,  “Whilst  it  stood,  there  were  no  storms  of  civil  war 
that  did  not  burst  upon  it;”  and  turning  to  more  peaceful 
reminiscences,  here,  in  1671,  preached  the  immortal 
author  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  His  chair  is  still 
preserved  in  the  chapel. 

The  name  of  Bedford  is  doubtless  derived  from  Bedi- 
canford,  signifying  “  a  fortress  on  a  river,”  under  which 
latter  designation  it  is  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle.’  In  572  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
Saxon  Cuthwulf  and  the  Britons.  It  suffered  greatly  in 
the  wars  so  long  raging  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes,  and  was  ultimately  burned  by  the  latter  in  1010. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
which  was  probably  either  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  or 
pulled  down,  as  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
by  Paine  de  Beauchamp,  to  whom  King  Rufus  had 
given  the  barony.  He  built,  adjoining  the  town,  a  castle 
of  unusual  strength,  with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  vast  entrenchment  of  earth.  This 
is  the  castle  of  which  Camden  speaks.  In  1137  King 
Stephen  laid  siege  to  it,  and,  Camden  says,  took  it  with 
great  slaughter  ;  whilst,  according  to  Dugdale,  the  king- 
only  obtained  it  by  surrender,  and  on  honourable  con¬ 
ditions.  In  1216  the  barony  was  in  the  possession  of 
William  de  Beauchamp,  who,  when  the  barons  opposed 
to  King  John  were  advancing  to  besiege  Bedford,  took 
part  with  them  and  admitted  them  into  the  castle.  Not 
long  after,  John,  having  sent  his  favourite,  Faukes  de 
Brent,  to  summon  it  to  surrender,  it  was  in  a  few  days 
given  up,  and  the  king  forthwith  presented  it  and  the 
barony  to  Faukes  for  his  services.  It  was  now  repaired 
and  still  further  strengthened,  in  doing  which,  it  is  said, 
Faukes  presumed  so  much  on  his  power  and  his  impreg¬ 
nable  position,  as  to  pull  down, the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Paul’s.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  castle  are  thus  stated  in  the  ‘  Penny 
Cyclopaedia :’ — 

“  Faukes’s  outrages  and  depredations  on  his  less  pow¬ 
erful  neighbours  were  such,  that  in  the  year  1224  Martin 
Patershul,  Thomas  de  Moulton,  and  Braybrooke,  the 
king’s  justices  itinerant,  then  sitting  at  Dunstable,  felt  it 
their  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  his  proceedings,  and  fined 
him  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds.  Faukes, 
being  greatly  provoked  at  this,  sent  his  brother  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  soldiers  to  seize  the  judges  and  bring 
them  prisoners  to  Bedford.  They  had  timely  notice  of 
his  intention,  and  two  of  them  escaped ;  but  Braybrooke 
was  taken  and  carried  to  the  castle,  where  he  was  shame¬ 
fully  treated.  The  king,  Henry  III.,  being  highly  in¬ 
censed  at  this  and  the  other  ourageous  conduct  of  De 
Brent,  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  He 
therefore  marched  to  Bedford  in  person,  attended  by 
Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
principal  peers  of  the  realm.  On  this  occasion  the 
church  was  so  provoked  by  Faukes’s  sacrilege,  that  the 
prelates  and  abbots  granted  a  voluntary  aid  to  the  king, 
and  for  every  hide  of  their  lands  furnished  two  labourers 
to  work  the  engines  employed  in  the  siege.  Camden 


quotes  from  the  ‘  Chronicle  of  Dunstable  ’  a  curious 
account  of  the  siege,  written  by  an  eye-witness,  from 
which  it  appears  that  engines  employed  in  that  age  for 
-the  destruction  of  man  were  little  less  ingenious  and 
effective  than  those  now  in  use.  Faukes  de  Brent  felt 
great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  castle,  and  dis¬ 
puted  the  ground  by  inches ;  but  after  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance  of  sixty  days,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  surren¬ 
der  at  discretion.  The  success  of  the  besiegers  is  attri¬ 
buted  chiefly  to  the  use  of  a  lofty  wooden  castle,  higher 
than  the  walls,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
observing  all  that  passed  within.  Faukes  himself  was 
not  in  the  castle  when  it  surrendered  :  lie  took  sanctuary 
in  a  church  at  Coventry,  and  through  the  mediation  of 
the  bishop  of  Coventry  obtained  the  king’s  pardon,  on 
condition  of  abjuring  the  realm.  His  brother  William, 
the  acting  governor  of  the  castle,  with  twenty-four 
knights  and  eighty  soldiers,  were  hanged ;  but  Culmo, 
another  brother,  received  the  king’s  pardon.  The  king, 
acting  on  the  determination  to  uproot  this  ‘  nursery  of 
sedition,’  as  Camden  styles  it,  ordered  the  castle  to  be 
dismantled  and  the  ditches  to  be  filled  up.  The  barony 
was  restored  to  William  de  Beauchamp,  with  permission 
to  erect  a  mansion-house  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  but 
with  careful  stipulations  to  prevent  him  from  construing 
this  into  leave  to  build  a  fortress.  The  king’s  intentions 
as  to  the  demolition  of  the  castle  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  executed  to  the  letter ;  for  the  ‘  ruinous  castle  of 
Bedford  ’  is  mentioned  about  250  years  later  ;  and  Cam¬ 
den  speaks  of  its  ruins  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  over¬ 
hanging  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  At 
present  not  one  stone  of  the  fabric  remains ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  its  site  might  be  very  distinctly  traced  at  the 
back  of  the  Swan  Inn.  It  forms  a  parallelogram,  divided 
by  a  lane,  and  the  site  of  the  keep  now  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  bowling-green.  The  domain  first  became  a  duke¬ 
dom  when  given  to  John,  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV.” 

Bedford  is  a  borough,  the  capital  town  of  the  shire, 
and  situated  about  forty-eight  miles  from  London,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  from 
thence  to  the  German  Ocean.  Its  first  charter  was 
granted  to  the  town  by  Henry  II.  Under  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Reform  Act  the  municipal  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors,  and  the 
town  divided  into  two  wards.  Bedford  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  since  the  year  1295  :  the  number 
of  electors  polled  in  1837  was  886.  The  town  has  been 
greatly  improved  within  late  years,  under  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  parliament  for  watching,  lighting,  and  paving 
it,  and  rebuilding  the  bridge.  This  bridge  is  a  handsome 
stone  structure  of  five  arches,  occupying  the  site  of  a  for 
mer  one  of  seven  arches,  built,  according  to  tradition,  of 
the  materials  of  the  castle.  Bedford  is  lighted  with  gas. 
A  handsome  building  was  begun  in  1835,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  intended  to  contain  a  public  library,  news-room, 
ball-room,  savings’-bank,  lecture-rooms,  &c.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  increases,  and  on  the.  whole  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  not  left  Bedford 
unvisited.  There  are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  five  parishes : 
to  each  of  these  is  attached  a  church.  St.  Paul’s  church 
is  the  principal  architectural  ornament  of  the  town  :  it  is 
large,  with  a  nave  and. south  aisle,  divided  by  piers  of 
the  early  decorated  style ;  its  west  door,  tower,  and  octa¬ 
gonal  spire  are  of  the  same  character ;  the  windows 
generally  are  perpendicular,  with  their  traceries  (which 
had  been  destroyed)  restored  ;  and  the  church  contains  a 
curious  old  stone  pulpit,  ornamented  with  gilt  tracery  on 
a  blue  ground.  St.  Peter’s  contains  a  fine  old  font, 
some  curious  stained  glass  windows,  and  an  ancient 
Norman  door.  The  church  of  St.  John’s  was  formerly 
an  hospital,  containing  a  master  and  sixty  brethren. 
There  are  several  chapels,  belonging  severally  to  the 
Independents  (who  have  had  a  meeting-house  here  since 
1650,  when  it  was  established  by  John  Giffard,  a  major 
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in  the  king’s  army,  and  in  which  John  Bunyan  preached 
many  years),  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
M  oravians.  The  last  have  been  established  here  since 
1751,  and  adjoining  to  their  chapel  is  a  house  for  the 
single  sisters,  who  live  in  community,  and  chiefly  employ 
themselves  in  embroidery  and  in  the  care  of  the  female 
hoarding-school  which  they  have  under  their  charge. 
There  is  also  in  Bedford  a  small  synagogue.  The  public 
buildings  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  are  the  Shire-hall, 
a  good  stone  edifice,  in  which  the  assizes  and  sessions 
are  held  ;  a  new  county  gaol,  where  the  prisoners  sleep 
in  separate  cells,  and  the  silent  system  with  tread-mill 
labour  is  enforced ;  the  House  of  Industry,  a  large  and 
handsome  brick  building,  well  fitted  up  and  arranged 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  inmates ;  and  lastly,  the 
Asylum,  a  spacious  edifice,  calculated  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  sixtv-six  patients,  which  is  under  excellent 
management,  and  was  the  first  of  those  county  institu¬ 
tions  erected  under  the  act  of  parliament  by  which  they 
were  regulated.  The  land  around  Bedford  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  town  in  consequence  possesses  a  good 
corn-trade;  and  the  river  affording  great  facility  for 
communication  with  Lynn,  considerable  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  two  towns  in  malt,  timber,  coals,  and 
iron.  The  manufacture  of  lace  employs  a  great  number 
of  women  and  children.  The  market-days  are  Monday 
and  Saturday  ;  the  former  principally  for  pigs,  the  latter 
for  corn,  the  average  sale  being  about  GOO  quarters.  The 
fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Lent,  April  21st, 
July  6th,  August  21st,  October  12th,  November  17th, 
and  December  19th.  The  last,  called  the  statute  fair,  is 
the  most  important;  those  in  April  and  October  are 
pleasure  fairs. 


ON  WHIRLPOOLS. 

When  we  consider  that  three-fourths  of  the  entire  surface 
of  our  globe  is  covered  with  water,  and  that  this  water  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  more  or  less  violent,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  various  causes  for 
this  agitation,  since  some  portions  of  sea  or  ocean  are 
circumstanced  so  very  different  from  others.  We  shall 
probably  find  that  there  are  three  sources  whence  this 
disturbance  is  derived  :  first,  the  action  of  winds  blowing- 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  disturbing  it  to  a  small 
depth ;  second,  the  tides,  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  which  influence  the  whole  body  of 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  third,  currents  in  the 
ocean,  brought  about  by  local  and  partially  acting  causes. 
It  is  to  some  of  the  latter  that  we  shall  direct  our  present 
attention. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  and  constant  currents  are 
those  which  flow  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and 
from  one  continent  to  another  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west  near  the  equator.  Both  of  these  are  caused  mainly  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Whatever  has  a 
spinning  or  whirling  motion  has  a  tendency  to  be  thrown 
off  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  rotation ;  and  as  the  water 
near  the  poles  is  nearer  to  the  earth’s  axis  than  that  at 
the  equator,  it  is  driven  from  the  former  position  towards 
the  latter  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  currents  which  are  known  to  flow  from  the  poles  to¬ 
wards  the  equator.  When  Captain  Parry  endeavoured 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  on  the  ice,  he  found  that  a  cur¬ 
rent  was  carrying  the  ice  on  which  he  walked  more 
rapidly  towards  the  south  than  he  was  walking  towards 
the  north. 

A  ship  going  from  Europe  to  America  sails  nearly  to 
the  latitude  of  the  Canary  Islands  before  it  begins  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  a  current 
constantly  flowing  westward  in  that  latitude.  A  similar 
current,  and  flowing  in  a  similar  direction,  is  met  with  in 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  America  to  Asia.  This 


tropical  current  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  by  which  the  water  on  the  surface  is  somewhat 
retarded  or  left  behind  in  its  course ;  that  is,  it  moves 
onward  not  quite  so  fast  as  the  earth  beneath  it,  and 
therefore  appears  relatively  to  be  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction,  that  is  from  east  to  west,  the  earth  moving  from 
west  to  east. 

These  currents  would  be  uniform  and  unchanging  were 
it  not  for  the  interruption  occasioned  by  continents.  But 
as  the  ocean  is  studded  with  continents  and  islands,  over 
whic  h  it  cannot  flow,  the  currents  are  arrested  and  turned 
into  other  directions,  and  thus  give  rise  to  various  smaller 
currents  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Sometimes  a 
current,  meeting  with  an  island,  is  broken  or  separated 
by  it,  and  flows  round  both  sides  of  it ;  then  the  two 
branches  meet  on  the  farther  side  of  the  island,  and  cause 
an  agitation  which  sometimes  produces  an  extraordinary 
effect.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  hol¬ 
lowed  out  into  a  gulf,  and  if  a  strong  current  flows  over 
it,  or  if  two  currents  meet  there,  a  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  is 
occasioned.  When  therefore  we  hear  of  whirlpools,  we 
may  in  general  consider  the  name  to  apply  to  a  spot  where 
opposing  currents  meet,  and  whirl  round  each  other  with 
great  velocity,  forming  frequently  a  vortex  into  which 
ships  are  drawn. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is 
the  Maelstrom  or  Mahlstrom,  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 
There  are  two  islands,  called  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  depth  of  water  is  about  forty  fathoms  ; 
but  on  the  other  side  of  Moskoe  the  depth  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel.  At  flood-tide 
the  water  rushes  between  the  two  islands  with  great  force ; 
but  at  ebb-tide  the  violence  is  so  extreme  that  scarcely 
any  cataract  equals  the  roar  which  is  heard,  and  which  is 
audible  to  a  distance  of  several  leagues ;  and  it  forms 
vortices  or  pits  of  such  an  extent  and  power,  that  it  a 
ship  comes  within  their  attraction,  it  is  drawn  in,  carried 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  whirl  or  spiral,  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  the  wrecks  being  thrown  up  again  when 
the  sea  becomes  calmer.  This  calmness  only  exists  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and 
flood.  When  the  stream,  heightened  by  a  storm,  is  at  its 
greatest  violence,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  it ;  boats,  ships,  and  yachts  having  been 
drawn  in  before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger.  Whales 
have  been  known  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  efforts  to  extricate  themselves ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  a  bear,  in  attempting  to  swim  from  Loloden 
to  Moskoe,  to  prey  upon  the  sheep  who  were  pasturing 
on  the  latter  island,  was  similarly  engulfed,  roaring  ter¬ 
ribly  when  he  found  his  danger.  Branches  of  firs  and 
pines,  after  being  absorbed  by  the  vortex,  rise  again  torn 
to  pieces ;  which  seems  indicative  of  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  bottom.  In  1645,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexa- 
gesima  Sunday,  the  whirlpool  raged  with  such  noise  and 
impetuosity,  that,  on  the  island  ot  Moskoe,  the  very  stones 
of  the  houses  fell  to  the  ground. 

An  American  captain  visited  the  Maelstrom  at  one  of 
its  calmer  moments,  and  thus  described  it :  “  W  e  began 
to  near  it  about  10  a.m.  in  the  month  ot  September,  with 
a  fine  north-west  wind.  Two  good  seamen  were  placed 
at  the  helm,  the  mate  on  the  quarter-deck,  all  hands  at 
their  station  for  working  ship,  and  the  pilot  standing 
on  the  bowsprit  between  the  flight-heads.  I  went  on  the 
main-topsail  yard,  with  a  good  glass.  I  had  been  seated 
but  a  few  minutes  when  my  ship  entered  the  dish  of  the 
whirlpool.  The  velocity  of  the  water  altered  her  course 
three  points  towards  the  centre,  although  she  was  going 
eight  knots  through  the  water.  This  alarmed  me  lot  a. 
moment :  I  thought  that  destruction  was  inevitable.  She, 
however,  answered  her  helm  sweetly,  and  we  ran  along 
the  edge,  the  waves  foaming  round  us  in  every  form  while 
she  was  dancing  gaily  over  them.  Imagine  to  yourselt 
an  immense  circle  running  round,  ot  a  diameter  ot  a 
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mile  and  a  half,  the  velocity  increasing  as  it  approximated 
towards  the  centre,  and  gradually  changing  its  dark  blue 
colour  to  white,  foaming,  tumbling,  rushing  to  its  vortex ; 
very  much  concave,  as  much  so  as  the  water  in  a  funnel 
when  half  run  out ;  the  noise  too  hissing,  roaring,  dashing 
■ — all  pressing  on  the  mind  at  once,  presented  the  most 
awful,  grand,  and  solemn  sight  I  ever  experienced.  We 
were  near  it  about  18  minutes,  and  in  sight  of  it  two 
hours.  From  its  magnitude  I  should  not  doubt  that 
instant  destruction  would  be  the  fate  of  a  dozen  of  our 
largest  ships,  were  they  drawn  in  at  the  same  moment.” 

Opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Mahlstrom  are  not  free 
from  the  contradiction  which  may  be  expected  where  the 
danger  of  a  near  approach  is  so  great.  Kircher  enter¬ 
tained  the  extravagant  opinion  that  there  was  an  abyss  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Mahlstrom,  which,  after  penetrating  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  earth,  communicated  with 
the  distant  gulf  of  Bothnia.  M.  Schelderup,  however, 
conceives  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  than  the  admission  of  two  opposing  currents  con¬ 
tending  with  each  other.  It  is  found  that  while  the  tide 
is  flowing  from  north  to  south,  in  the  neighbouring  ocean, 
a  stream  or  current  is  flowing  from  south  to  north  be¬ 
tween  the  two  islands ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  periodi¬ 
cal  change  of  the  tide  every  six  hours,  the  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  current  between  the  isles,  and 
the  frequent  collision  between  them,  are  sufficient  to  oc¬ 
casion  a  whirlpool  between  the  islands.  Nothing,  however, 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  be¬ 
tween  the  islands  will  fully  explain  the  whole  phenomenon. 

Sibbald  has  described  a  remarkable  temporary  whirl¬ 
pool  among  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Orcades. 
The  whirlpool  is  not  fixed  to  any  particular  place,  but 
appears  in  various  parts  of  the  limits  of  the  sea  among 
the  islands.  Wheresoever  it  appears  it  is  extremely  vio¬ 
lent,  and  boats,  managed  by  persons  not  familiar  with 
the  spot,  would  inevitably  be  drawn  in  and  destroyed. 
But  the  people  who  are  accustomed  to  it  always  carry 
with  them  an  empty  cask,  a  log  of  wood,  a  large  bundle 
of  straw,  or  some  other  object  in  their  boat.  As  soon  as 
they  perceive  the  whirlpool,  they  throw  the  bait ,  we  may 
perhaps  call  it,  into  the  vortex ;  the  substance  thrown 
in,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  whirled  round  into  the  centre, 
and  carried  under  water.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the 
surface  of  the  water  lately  occupied  by  the  whirlpool  be¬ 
comes  calm  and  smooth,  and  the  boat  can  be  safely  rowed 
over  it.  The  vortex  is  then,  after  some  time,  seen  to  rise 
up  at  some  distant  spot. 

There  is  a  saying,  which,  from  its  antiquity,  has  be¬ 
come  common  property,  that  “  In  avoiding  Scylla,  we 
rush  into  Charybdis;”  applied  when,  in  seeking  to  avoid 
one  danger,  we  rush  into  another.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
dangerous  spot  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sicily  is  separated 
from  Italy  by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  On  one  side  .of 
this  strait  is  a  rock  called  Scylla,  about  two  hundred  feet 
high ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  whirlpool,  or  something 
approaching  to  it  in  character,  called  Charybdis;  and  the 
passage  between  these  two  was  looked  upon  as  awfully 
dangerous  by  the  ancients.  The  imagery  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  transformed  these  into  two  sea-monsters  ready  to 
devour  all  that  came  between  them.  Virgil  says: — 

“  Far  on  the  right  her  dogs  foul  Scylla  hides ;  1 
Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  presides,  / 

And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  sucks  the  tides,  J 
Then  spouts  them  from  below  ;  with  fury  driven, 

The  waves  mount  up,  and  wash  the  face  of  heaven, 

But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jaws, 

The  sinking  vessel  in  her  eddy  draws. 

Then  dashes  on  the  rocks.” 

Theie  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  show  that 
Charybdis  is  very  similar  in  its  cause  to  the  Mahlstrom. 
The  Charybdis  is  observable  when  the  current  is  passing 
through  the  strait;  but  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours, 
when  the  direction  of  the  current  changes,  there  is  a  calm 


for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Spallanzani  visited  the 
Charybdis,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  in  reality 
a  whirlpool,  which  is  generally  understood  as  a  revolving 
portion  of  water,  tending  towards  a  depressed  vortex  in 
the  centre.  As  he  approached  Charybdis,  it  appeared 
like  a  group  of  tumultuous  waters,  increasing  in  size  as 
he  came  nearer.  There  was  a  revolving  motion  within  a 
small  circle  of  about  a  hundred  feet  diameter,  within 
which  was  an  incessant  undulation  of  agitated  waters, 
which  fell,  beat,  and  dashed  against  one  another.  Still, 
although  his  bark  was  rocked  and  beaten  to  and  fro  very 
violently,  Spallanzani  was  enabled  to  cross  the  Charybdis, 
and  found  that  there  was  not  the  all-absorbing  circular 
motion  which  renders  the  Mahlstrom  so  dangerous.  On 
questioning  the  pilots  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
spot  when  at  its  greatest  degree  of  agitation,  he  learned 
that  when  the  current  and  the  wind  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  both  violent,  the  disturbance  is  at  its  height. 
It  then  contains  three,  or  four  small  whirlpools,  or  even 
more,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  violence.  If  at  this 
time  small  vessels  are  driven  into  the  Charybdis  by  the 
'tfind  or  the  current,  they  are  seen  to  whirl  round,  rock, 
and  plunge,  but  are  never  drawn  into  the  vortex ;  they 
only  sink  when  filled  with  water  by  the  waves  dashing 
over  them.'  When  larger  vessels  are  forced  into  it,  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves,  whatever  wind  they  may 
have ;  their  sails  are  useless ;  and  after  having  been  for 
some  time  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  they  are  in  danger, 
if  not  managed  by  skilful  pilots,  of  being  dashed  on  a 
neighbouring  rock,  wrecked,  and  the  crew  destroyed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rock  Scylla  adds  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  strait  appears  to  be  this.  If  a  ship  extricate 
itself  from  the  vortex,  and  is  carried  by  a  strong  southerly 
wind,  it  will  emerge  from  the  strait  in  safety ;  but 
should  it  meet  with  a  northerly  wind,  it  is  likely  to 
be  driven  on  the  rock  of  Scylla,  unless  navigated  by 
skilful  pilots.  There  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Strait  of  Messina  is  less  difficult  and  dangerous  than 
it  was  in  the  times  commemorated  by  Virgil  and  Homer ; 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  dissipation  of 
the  terrors  which  it  was  wont  to  excite  is  greatly  due  to 
the  improvements  in  navigation,  by  which  the  power  of 
the  mariner  to  avoid  such  dangers  is  greatly  increased ; 
partly  also  to  the  fact  that  such  things  are  now  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  sober  tone  befitting  science,  and  freed  from 
the  poetic  exaggeration  formerly  used  in  describing 
them. 

There  is  in  Greece  a  remarkable  irregularity  or  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  waters  of  a  narrow  strait,  which,  though 
not  precisely  a  whirlpool,  has  its  origin  probably  from  a 
similar  source.  The  island  of  Negropont  (anciently 
Euboea)  is  divided  from  the  main  continent  of  Greece 
by  a  narrow  strait,  formerly  called  the  Euripus.  In  this 
strait  the  currents  or  tides  have,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
been  marked  for  their  irregularity.  It  was  observed  by 
the  Jesuit  Babin,  that  in  the  first  eight  days  of  the  lunar 
month,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  inclusive,  and  also 
in  the  three  last  days,  it  is  regular  both  in  its  ebb  and 
flood  ;  but  on  the  other  days  of  the  month  it  is  very  irre¬ 
gular,  the  ebb  and  flood  returning  sometimes  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  even  fourteen  times  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been 
fully  explained,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  opposing 
and  contending  currents  are  the  chief  source. 

We  have  not  space  to  adduce  other  instances  of  phe¬ 
nomena  partaking  of  the  nature  of  whirlpools ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  do  so,  for  the  descriptions  of  the 
Mahlstrom  and  of  Charybdis  are  sufficiently  illustrative 
of  their  nature  and  aspect  generally. 
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FURNES. 


[Furnes.] 


The  ancient  town  of  Furnes  in  West  Flanders  is  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium,  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea-coast,  and  eleven  from  Dunkirk.  It  lies  on  the  route 
very  commonly  pursued  by  travellers  from  Calais  or  Bou¬ 
logne  to  Ostend,  Brussels,  and  other  parts  of  Belgium. 
Our  engraving,  from  an  original  sketch,  represents  the 
west  view  of  the  Place,  with  its  very  picturesque  looking 
houses,  and  its  Palais  de  Justice,  and  behind  these  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Walburgh,  all  combining,  in 
their  general  arrangement  and  harmonious  contrasts  of 
outline  and  colour,  to  form  an  attractive  picture.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  built  of  small  red  bricks,  contains 
many  curiosities.  In  the  Palais  de  Justice  are  tried  all 
the  minor  causes  and  disputes  which  arise  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts,  the  decisions  generally  appearing  to  be  so 
satisfactory  to  the  litigants,  that  the  interference  of  the 
superior  court  at  Brussels  is  scarcely  ever  desired.  Among 
the  houses  of  the  Place  are  some  very  remarkable  looking 
ones,  built  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  reign  of  Albert 
and  Isabella,  which  are  still  in  good  preservation,  and 
interesting,  apart  from  their  age,  for  their  peculiar  elegance 
of  style.  The  country  around  Furnes  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Belgium  ;  and,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  is  not  always  a  consequence  thereof,  the  inha- 
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bitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers,  are  wealthy.  The 
pastures  are  peculiarly  rich,  and  produce  the  very  finest 
butter.  Furnes  supplies  many  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
with  corn,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  other  articles 
of  agricultural  produce.  The  town  contains  tanneries, 
breweries,  ropewalks,  salt-refineries,  and  oil-mills.  Its 
commerce  is  much  facilitated  by  the  canals,  a  mode  of 
transport  peculiarly  fitted  for  so  flat  a  country,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  freely  communicates  with  every  part  of 
Belgium  and  France.  Still  there  is  not  so  much  business 
done  in  Furnes  as  one  might  expect  from  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  soil  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  from  its  general 
capabilities  for  trade.  Provisions  are  very  cheap  ;  the 
common  price  of  meat  is  only  five  pence  per  pound,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eighteen  ounces,  and  bread  is  one-third  less  in 
price  than  with  us. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of  the  Place  is  a  Catholic 
college,  where  about  sixty  students  are  instructed  in  the 
elementary  departments  of  classical  literature  and  ma¬ 
thematics.  A  Literary  and  Political  Society,  at  first  formed 
by  the  professional  residents  of  Furnes,  but  now  includ¬ 
ing  the  tradesmen  and  farmers  generally,  is  conducted 
with  spirit  and  liberality.  Strangers,  whose  stay  does 
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not  exceed  six  months,  are  admitted  and  registered  in  the 
hooks  of  the  institution  by  members,  free  of  expense,  and 
have  free  access  to  the  library,  with  the  perusal  of  several 
daily  papers. 

The  ancient  writers  of  the  country  assert  that  Lyderick, 
the  first  forester  of  Flanders,  was  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Furnes.  The  district,  at  the  period  of  his  ac¬ 
cession,  was  in  a  very  wild  and  uncivilised  state,  large 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants  living  only  by  plunder  and 
rapine.  Lyderick  resolved  to  repress  the  acts  of  violence 
which  were  being  constantly  committed  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  neighbouring  residents,  and  to  teach 
this  lawless  people  habits  of  peace,  order,  and  industry. 
To  protect  the  honest  and  the  laborious,  he  punished  with 
severity  the  idle  and  the  dissolute.  He  built  spacious 
prisons  in  and  near  the  town,  of  which  various  caves  and 
subterranean  passages  still  remain,  near  the  old  church¬ 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  more 
effectually  to  promote  his  objects,  he  invited  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  families  well  acquainted  with  the  practices  of 
agriculture,  to  diffuse  by  their  example  the  knowledge 
and  the  habits  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  In  a  few  years  the  soil  lost  its  wild  and  barren 
appearance,  and  presented  everywhere  evidences  of  the 
richest  fertility.  From  this  event  Furnes  derives  its 
name,  which,  called  in  Flemish  Yeurne,  signifies  a  fur¬ 
row  :  chosen,  in  all  probability,  as  a  significant  type  of 
the  means  by  which  so  important  a  change  had  been 
wrought.  According  to  the  same  authorities,  Furnes,  at 
first  close  to  the  sea,  was  entirely  destroyed  during  the 
Norman  invasion,  and  rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  by  Bald¬ 
win,  surnamed  the  Iron-arm,  in  the  year  869.  On  the 
plains  of  Furnes  a  battle  was  fought  in  1297,  between 
Count  Robert  of  Artois,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  Count  Guy  of  Flanders,  the  leader 
of  the  English  troops  on  the  part  of  Edward  I.  Furnes 
has  frequently  been  in  the  possession  of  the  French  : 
Louis  XV.  took  it  in  1744,  and  held  it  till  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  it  also  passed  into  their  possession,  and 
formed  a  portion  of  the  department  of  the  Lyz  till  1814. 
Prior  to  this,  the  fortifications  of  Furnes  caused  it  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  place  of  military  importance  ;  since  the 
peace  these  have  been  demolished.  The  town  generally 
is  well  built,  and  contained  in  1830,  756  houses,  954 
families,  and  4253  individuals.  The  roads  from  Furnes 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  are  paved  in  the  centre  with 
small  stones  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  have  generally  rows 
of  trees  planted  on  each  side,  which  are'  not  merely  beau¬ 
tiful  in  themselves  as  foliage,  but  tend  greatly  to  relieve 
the  dull  monotony  of  appearance  these  roads  would  other¬ 
wise  exhibit  from  their  general  straightness,  and  the  level 
character  of  the  country  they  intersect. 

HELIOGRAPHY. 

The  camera  obscura  is  an  invention  for  throwing  the 
images  of  external  objects  upon  a  surface.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  box,  with  a  lens  or  prism  at  one  end,  which 
conveys  a  distinct  impression  of  the  objects  reflected  by 
the  glass,  in  the  same  manner  that  objects  are  painted  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  ;  and  they  are  concentrated  on  a  plain 
or  curved  surface,  so  as  to  form  the  most  beautiful  pictures, 
preserving  the  utmost  precision  of  form,  and  vivid  colouring, 
combined  with  perfect  accuracy  of  tone.  Those  who  have 
amused  and  gratified  themselves  with  the  camera  obscura 
have  often  doubtless  regretted  that  the  charming  landscapes 
which  have  excited  their  admiration  could  not  be  pre¬ 
served  in  all  their  beauty  and  perfection  \  and  although 
the  idea  may  have  seemed  hopeless,  yet  an  approximation 
has  been  made  towards  so  singular  a  result  by  M. 
Daguerre,  a  French  artist,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
occupied  in  studying  the  nature  and  properties  of  light. 
In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  M.  Daguerre’s  discovery, 
the  reader  may  suppose  himself  before  a  looking-glass  in 


which  he  sees  his  own  face  reflected,  and,  standing 
fixedly  for  ten  minutes,  he  finds  at  the  end  of  that 
time  an  ineffaceable  impression  is  left  upon  the  glass, 
presenting  the  form  and  features  of  his  portrait.  This 
comparison  presents  a  familiar  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  discovery ;  but  in  M.  Daguerre’s  process,  the  ca¬ 
mera  obscura  is  used,  and  instead  of  its  impressions 
being  fugitive,  they  are  fixed  in  the  minutest  details, 
and  with  an  exactitude  and  delicacy  truly  wonderful.  It 
is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  objects  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  real  colours,  but  in  white,  or  in  black  or 
grey  tints,  one  of  his  impressions  when  completed  re¬ 
sembling  an  aqua-tinta  engraving.  Although  such  tints 
as  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.,  are  not  reproduced,  the 
degree  of  light  and  shade  in  which  objects  appear  are 
preserved,  but,  as  before  stated,  in  white,  black,  or  grey 
tints,  varying  in  intensity. 

M.  Daguerre  has  submitted  to  M.  Arago  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  specimens  of  the 
impressions  taken  by  his  new  process,  being  a  view  of 
the  gallery  which  connects  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries, 
one  of  that  part  of  Paris  called  ‘  le  Cite,’  with  the  towers 
of  Ndtre  Dame,  several  views  of  the  Seine  and  the  bridges, 
and  also  of  some  of  the  barriers  or  gates  of  Paris.  These 
specimens  lose  none  of  their  excellence  when  examined 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  which  would  be  the  case 
with  ordinary  sketches.  The  time  occupied  in  obtaining 
a  fac-simile  of  any  object,  when  considerable  vigour  of  tone 
is  required,  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  light,  a 
longer  time  being  required  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  in  the  afternoon  than  at  mid-day.  In  summer,  at 
noon,  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  is  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  under  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  such  as  that 
of  Egypt,  two  or  three  minutes  would  suffice. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  surface  formed  of 
chloride  of  silver  was  capable  of  retaining,  though  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  the  impressions  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
camera  obscura.  This  substance  is  white,  and  the  action 
of  light  discolours  and  renders  it  dark ;  therefore,  on  a 
surface  composed  of  the  chloride,  those  parts  of  an  object 
which  are  light  represent  a  corresponding  form,  but  dark, 
while  the  dark  portions  of  the  object,  on  the  contrary,  are 
represented  by  the  unchanged  white.  The  impression 
remains,  but  the  white  parts  becoming  also  discoloured, 
all  distinction  is  lost,  and  consequently  no  lines  are 
left.  In  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution’  an 
account  is  given  of  some  heliographic  experiments  made 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Mr.  Wedgwood,  but  they 
had  not  been  followed  up  with  much  perseverance,  and 
were,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful.  The  merit  of  M. 
Daguerre  consists  in  having  obtained  a  surface  more 
sensible  to  the  action  of  light  than  any  before  em¬ 
ployed,  and  combined  with  this,  possessing  the  advantage 
of  retaining  impressions,  which  may  be  exposed  without 
undergoing  any  change,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
common  drawing.  So  sensible  is  the  surface  on  which 
impressions  are  received  on  M.  Daguerre’s  prepared  paper, 
that  even  the  rays  of  the  moon  act  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  the  composition  which  possesses  such  ex¬ 
treme  optical  sensibility,  when  once  made  known,  will  be 
rendered  available  to  everybody,  and  an  application  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  to  the  French  government  to  secure  to  M. 
Daguerre  a  sum  of  money  for  disclosing  his  secret,  to  which 
publicity  will  subsequently  be  given.  It  is  said  that  the 
preparation  by  which  he  renders  a  surface  so  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  light  is  both  inexpensive  and  easily  made. 

The  originality,  however,  of  M.  Daguerre’s  claim 
to  the  invention  has  been  disputed,  and  it  is  now 
asserted  that  he  was  indebted  to  a  M.  Niepce  for  the  first 
idea  of  fixing  the  objects  represented  in  a  camera-obscura. 
The  latter  gentleman  directed  his  attention  to  this  subject 
in  1814,  but  he  also  borrowed  the  idea  from  another 
individual,  M.  Charles,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  some  helio- 
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graphic  experiments  about  the  same  time  as  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  Mr.  Wedgwood.  M.  Niepce  was  in  England 
in  1827,  and  having  mentioned  his  discovery  to  Air.  Bauer, 
was  advised  to  draw  up  a  memoir  for  the  Royal  Society, 
containing  some  account  of  his  experiments ;  but  the 
paper  was  not  read,  owing  to  a  rule  which  excludes  sub¬ 
jects  referring  to  processes  which  are  not  disclosed.  This 
memoir  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Air.  Bauer.  In  1829 
M.  Niepce  and  M.  Daguerre  entered  into  partnership, 
with  a  view  of  improving  and  practising  the  process  of 
heliography.  On  the  death  of  M.  Niepce,  soon  after¬ 
wards,  M.  Daguerre  was  left  in  possession  of  the  field, 
and  has  since  continued  his  exertions  with  great  ardour 
and  perseverance. 

Besides  the  early  efforts  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  several  other  individuals  in  England 
have,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  been  engaged  in 
elucidating  the  chemical  phenomena  on  which  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  heliographic  process  depends.  In  1834  Air.  Fox 
Talbot  began  to  practise  a  method  which  he  had  devised 
some  time  before  for  employing  the  chloride  of  silver. 
When  paper  is  first  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed  upon  the  paper,  which  is  more 
sensible  to  light  than  the  nitrate,  and  which  becomes 
discoloured  when  exposed  to  violet  rays  of  light.  From 
a  limited  number  of  processes  combined  in  various  ways, 
Air.  Talbot  soon  produced  a  great  variety  of  unanticipated 
effects.  They  were  so  numerous,  that  the  means  by 
which  they  were  effected  could  not,  in  many  cases,  be 
followed ;  and  they  remain  accidental  and  unexplained 
phenomena,  which  more  extensive  experience  will  enable 
the  experimenter  to  seize  upon  and  retain,  to  be  produced 
at  pleasure.  Mr.  Talbot’s  process  renders  coloured  tints 
attainable ;  and  sky-blue,  yellow,  rose-colour,  brown  of 
various  shades,  and  black,  have  been  reproduced  in  his 
fac-similes  of  objects  ;  but  green,  excepting  a  very  dark 
shade  of  this  colour,  escapes  the  attempts  at  reproduction. 
Flowers  and  leaves  are  rendered  with  such  fidelity  that 
the  minute  hairs  which  surround  the  plants  are  delineated, 
even  those  which  are  not  visible  except  with  a  magnifying 
glass  being  fixed  on  the  surface  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
He  has  extended  the  process  to  delineations  of  sculpture, 
and  even  to  the  copying  of  drawings  and  engravings. 
When  Mr.  Talbot  first  commenced  his  experiments,  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  means  of  rendering  impres¬ 
sions  permanent ;  but  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  sur¬ 
face  capable  of  retaining  them,  he  discovered  two  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  by  which  he  could  effect  his  object.  In 
reading  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  his  experi¬ 
ments)  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  fertile 
field  which  the  new  art  opens  to  chemical  science. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  all  the  advantages  of  which 
heliography  will  be  productive  when  it  shall  be  widely 
known.  It  will  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  naturalist 
to  obtain  the  most  accurate  specimens ;  the  traveller,  to 
take  the  form  and  outline  of  interesting  monuments;  and 
will  prove  a  source  of  interest  and  gratification  generally. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  a  sheet  of  the  prepared 
paper  and  throw  the  desired  objects  upon  it  by  means  of 
the  camera,  when  a  perfect  fac-simile  will  remain ;  and 
as  Mr.  Talbot  suggests,  several  camerae  may  be  simul¬ 
taneously  disposed  at  different  points,  and  the  collective 
results  would  be  invaluable  to  the  traveller  or  the  natu¬ 
ralist  wishing  to  obtain  numerous  memorials  of  the  objects 
which  interest  him. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  helio¬ 
graphic  process  will  be  found  in  its  power  of  multiplying 
original  designs  or  copies  of  drawings  to  any  extent. 
Mr.  Ilavell,  the  painter,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  have  com¬ 
municated  to  the  ‘  Literary  Gazette  ’  the  means  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished"  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
practised  as  an  original  invention  by  Mr.  Wilmore,  an 
engraver. 


Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  impressions  resemble  etchings  on 
copper-plate,  and  he  applied  the  heliographic  process  to 
their  production  more  than  five  years  ago.  The  method 
which  he  pursues  is  as  follows  : — “  Take  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  smear  it  over  with  a  solution  of  resin  in  turpentine ; 
when  half  dry,  hold  it  o-ver  the  smoke  of  a  candle ;  the 
smoke  will  be  absorbed  by  the  resin,  and  although  the 
glass  will  be  darkened  as  usual,  there  will  be  a  sort  of 
glaze  over  the  smoke,  which  will  prevent  it  from  rubbing 
off.  Of  course,  if  any  opaque  varnish  be  at  hand,  it  will 
be  simpler  to  use  that.  On  this  blackened  surface,  when 
not  quite  dry,  let  any  design  whatever  be  made  with  a 
needle’s  point,  the  lilies  of  which  will  of  course  be  trans¬ 
parent.  When  this  is  placed  over  a  sheet  of  prepared, 
paper,  a  very  perfect  copy  is  obtained ;  every  line  which 
the  needle  has  traced  being  represented  by  a  dark  line 
upon  the  paper.”  Instead  of  a  drawing,  a  circulax  letter 
may  be  written  on  the  surface,  and  copies  multiplied  bv 
heliography  without  resorting  either  to  the  lithographic, 
the  copper-plate,  or  the  common  printing-press.  From  a 
subsequent  communication,  it  appears  that,  transparent 
varnish  of  different  colours  being  used,  as  many  different 
shadowy  tints  are  reproduced  in  the  copy.  “  The  blue 
colour  gives  a  dark  shade;  the  yellow,  red,  &c.,  va¬ 
rious  feebler  ones.  These  variations  produce  an  excellent 
effect,  since  every  gradation  of  shade  can  be  introduced 
at  pleasure,”  the  sharp  black  lines  being  given  by  cutting- 
through  the  dark  varnish  with  the  needle. 

Air.  Havell,  in  consequence  of  the  disclosure  of  the 
process  of  heliography  by  Air.  Talbot,  was  led  to  apply 
the  art  to  the  multiplication  of  the  works  of  the  artist’s 
pencil.  After  failing  in  the  first  instance,  he  succeeded 
by  the  following  method: — “A  square  of  thin  glass  was 
placed  over  the  well-known  etching,  by  Rembrandt,  of 
‘  Faust  conjuring  Mephistophiles  to  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  Star;’  I  then  painted  on  the  high  lights  with 
thick  white  lead,  mixed  with  copal  varnish,  and  sugar  of 
lead  to  make  it  dry  quickly ;  for  the  half  tints  I  made 
the  whites  less  opaque  with  the  varnish,  and  graduated 
the  tints  off  into  the  glass  for  the  deep  shadows.  I 
allowed  this  to  dry,  and  the  following  day  retouched  the 
whole,  by  removing,  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  the  white 
ground,  to  represent  the  dark-etched  lines  of  the  original. 
The  glass  thus  painted,  when  placed  upon  black  paper, 
looked  like  a  powerful  mezzotinto  engraving.  I  placed 
a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  upon  the  painted  surface ;  and, 
to  make  the  contact  perfect,  put  three  layers  of  flannel  at 
the  back,  and  tied  the  whole  down  to  a  board.  There 
happened  to  be  a  bright  sun,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  the 
parts  of  the  glass  exposed  had  made  a  deep  purplish 
black  on  the  paper.”  With  some  improvements  which 
Air.  Havell  adopted,  the  impressions  “  resemble  a  mezzo¬ 
tinto  print  or  a  rich  sepia  drawing.” 


Cultivation  of  the  Vine.  —In  our  own  country  it  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  expand  itself  to  any  size,  and  nailed  in  regular 
lines  to  the  wall  or  frame  of  a  greenhouse  ;  thus,  a  single 
tree  will  produce  several  hundredweight  of  grapes.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  the  growth  is  limited  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  each  tree  is  supported  in  an  upright  position. 
In  France  it  is  formed  into  arches  and  ornamental  alcoves. 
[This  is  not  generally  the  case.]  In  Sardinia  it  assumes  the 
aspect  of  a  parasitical  plant,  luxuriating  among  the  branches 
of  the  largest  forest-trees,  and  clasping  with  its  tendrils  the 
extreme  twigs.  In  Asia  Alinor  its  wild  festoons  hang  then- 
green  and  purple  pendants  from  rural  bowers  of  trellis-work. 
On  the  heights  of  Lebanon  it  lies  in  a  state  of  humiliation, 
covering  the  ground  like  the  cucumber ;  and  subsequently 
we  saw  it,  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  in  a  position  different 
from  all  that  have  been  named.  There,  three  vines  planted 
close  together,  and  cut  off  at  a  height  of  five  feet,  meet  in 
the  apex  of  a  cone  formed  by  their  stems;  where,  being 
tied,  each  is  supported  by  two  others,  and  thus  enabled  to 
sustain  the  prodigious  clusters  for  which  that  region  has 
always  been  famous. — Rev.  C.  B.  Elliott's  Travels  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  Russia,  Turkey,  $c. 
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GREEK  DRAMA. 


[View  of  the  large  Theatre  at  Pompeii.  J 


Next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  most  precious  remains 
of  Greek  poetry  are  the  works  of  the  dramatists.  Never 
have  stage  exhibitions  been  cultivated  with  such  critical 
judgment  and  passionate  fondness,  as  by  the  Athenians  in 
the  time  of  their  greatest  splendour.  Their  drama  was 
very  unlike  and  inferior  to  the  modern  in  variety  and 
range  of  power ;  but  as  a  splendid  and  elaborate  speci¬ 
men  of  art  in  its  most  extended  sense — of  the  union  of 
poetry,  music,  and  the  imitative  arts  into  a  harmonious 
whole — it  has  never  been  equalled.  Of  the  innumerable 
treasures  of  the  Attic  stage,  there  remain  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  three  tragedians  only  and  one  comedian  :  fortu¬ 
nately  these  four  are  the  great  masters  of  their  art,  and 
some  of  their  most  celebrated  productions  are  comprised 
among  the  few  yet  extant.  Their  names,  in  the  order  of 
age,  are  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  (the  co¬ 
median)  Aristophanes.  We  intend,  deferring  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  comedy,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  drama ;  the  origin,  construction,  and  rules  of  the 
Greek  theatre ;  and  the  personal  history,  works,  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  of  the  above-named  tragedians.  We 
may  here,  in  the  outset,  acknowledge  extensive  obligations 
to  a  complete  and  useful  compendium  of  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  the  drama,  entitled  ‘  Theatre  of  the  Greeks 
and  to  Schlegel’s  ‘  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature the 
latter,  in  particular,  has  been  our  critical  text-book  and 
guide. 

The  drama  in  Greece,  as  indeed  in  modern  Europe,  had 
its  origin  in  religion.  Music,  singing,  and  dancing,  all 
rude  in  their  kind,  were  the.  accompaniments  of  rustic 
festivals,  held  at  appropriate  seasons  of  the  year  in  honour 
of  different  divinities  ;  and  especially  at  those  joyful  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  revealed  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  called  for  thanksgiving.  The  festivals 
of  Bacchus,  the  patron  and  protector  of  vineyards,  the 
inventor  of  wine,  were  likely  to  be  more  especially  joyous ; 
and  accordingly,  as  far  back  as  records  go,  we  find  sacri¬ 
fices  performed  in  honour  of  the  god,  at  which  hymns, 
both  grave  and  mirthful,  that  mirth  being  of  a  rude,  sa¬ 
tirical,  and  licentious  order,  were  sung  by  choruses,  or 
bands  of  singers.  As  civilization  advanced,  more  and 
more  attention  was  paid  to  these  celebrations ;  and  as  in 
the  times  when  such  pastimes  were  common  in  England, 
adjoining  parishes  may  have  striven  for  the  victory  in 
morris-dancing,  so  neighbouring  towns  or  districts  of 
Attica  matched  their  bands  of  singers  against  each  other, 
and  rewarded  the  victors  with  some  rustic  prize ;  often  a 
goat  to  be  sacrificed,  as  an  animal  offensive  to  Bacchus, 


being  especially  injurious  to  the  vine.  Hence,  according 
to  the  common  derivation,  comes  the  word  tragedia,  from 
the  two  wrords  tragos  ode,  “  the  goat’s  song.”  About  the 
year  b.c.  525,  a  native  of  Attica,  named  Thespis,  took  the 
first  step  towards  reducing  these  lyrical  representations 
into  the  form  of  the  drama.  He  broke  their  uniformity, 
and  gave  relief  and  novelty  to  the  exhibition  by  reciting 
at  intervals,  from  a  raised  stand  (usually  a  waggon,  the 
resource  in  all  times  of  itinerant  orators),  tales  of  the  na¬ 
tional  mythology.  These  were  analogous  to  the  recitations 
of  the  rhapsodists,  concerning  which  we  have  formerly 
spoken  in  our  life  of  Homer  (No.  386),  and,  like  them, 
were  sure  to  be  heard  with  interest.  In  the  first  instance 
therefore  the  reciter  and  the  chorus  (to  use  a  word  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  in  a  meaning  different  from  that  technical 
one  which  we  shall  henceforth  give  to  it)  were  discon¬ 
nected,  one  serving  as  a  foil  to  the  other.  It  was  a  na¬ 
tural  step  to  make  the  chorus  testify  an  interest  in  the 
recitation  by  observations  interchanged  among  themselves, 
or  addressed  to  the  reciter ;  and  this  was  the  germ  of 
dialogue.  On  account  of  these  and  other  less  important 
steps,  Thespis  has  obtained  the  credit  of  being  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  drama.  It  was  still,  however,  the  drama 
in  its  rudest  form.  Phrynichus,  the  pupil  of  Thespis, 
who  came  before  the  public  some  five  and  twenty  years 
after  the  appearance  of  his  master,  first  polished  and  dig¬ 
nified  the  tone  of  these  exhibitions,  introduced  graver 
subjects,  and  treated  them  in  a  more  connected  manner. 
He  curtailed  the  part  of  the  chorus,  introduced  more 
characters  than  one,  represented  females,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  something  of  a  plot  for  mere  narrative.  In  his 
earlier  pieces,  however,  only  one  performer  came  on  the 
stage  at  a  time  :  dialogue  was  the  invention  of  his  great 
successor  and  contemporary  iEschylus.  The  first  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Phrynichus  was  in  the  year  b.c.  511;  the 
last  recorded  was  b.c.  476.  None  of  his  pieces  are 
extant,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  drama ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  deep  thought,  powerful  but  exaggerated  imagery,  and 
sonorous  involved  diction,  he  resembled  AEschylus. 

That  Phrynichus  possessed  considerable  power  over 
the  feelings,  may  be  inferred  from  the  anecdote,  that 
his  tragedv,  ‘  The  Capture  of  Miletus,’  threw  the  whole 
theatre  into  tears  ;  and  that  in  consequence  the  author 
was  fined,  and  the  representation  of  the  piece  forbidden. 

iEschylus,  whose  first  appearance  was  in  the  year  499, 
abridged  still  more  the  length  and  prominence  of  the 
choral  songs,  and  laid  the  keystone  of  the  drama,  by 
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bringing  a  second  speaker  upon  the  stage  :  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  third  belongs  to  Sophocles,  who  finished,  to  the 
utmost  perfection  of  art,  the  magnificent  edifice  which 
his  predecessor  left  rough-hewn,  but  complete  in  its 
proportions  and  majestic  dimensions.  In  ^Eschylus’s 
extant  pieces,  distinguished  as  they  are  by  marked  pe¬ 
culiarities  from  those  of  his  successors,  we  see  fully  de¬ 
veloped  the  generic  features  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  These 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  It  did  not 
admit  more  than  three  speakers  at  once,  and  ran  more 
into  set  speeches,  and  less  into  natural  and  easy  dialogue, 
than  the  English  drama,  very  much  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  sudden  and  striking  effects  which,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  our  theatre,  are  called  points.  The  action  was  single, 
that  is,  there  was  no  second  or  under  plot ;  the  whole 
piece  tended  to  one  end.  The  time  embraced  was  usually 
(not  invariably)  short,  not  exceeding  a  day.  The  scene 
usually  was  not  changed  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 
These  are  the  three  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written,  especially 
by  the  French  school  of  critics,  who  have  required  a  far 
more  strict  and  pedantic  adherence  to  them  than  was 
observed  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  A  body  named  the 
chorus,  whose  origin  has  already  been  traced,  bearing  no 
analogy  to  anything  in  the  modern  drama,  formed  a  sort 
of  medium  between  the  actors  and  the  spectators,  took 
little  share  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  rather  reflected 
upon  what  was  going  on  than  promoted  the  catastrophe. 
Instead  of  appearing  on  the  stage,  it  remained  in  the 
orchestra  (a  term  to  be  explained  hereafter),  at  times  joining 
in  the  dialogue,  at  times  varying  it  by  songs  and  dancing. 

To  the  bold  and  teeming  imagination  of  iEschylus, 
Greece  owed  not  only  the  realization  of  tragedy  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  investing  it  with  fitting  accessories  for 
presentation  to  the  eye  ;  the  invention  of  a  worthy  theatre, 
stage  effect,  dress,  and  decoration.  He  was  indeed 
fortunate  in  living  when  the  defeat  of  the  Persian,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  Athens  in  power,  pride,  wealth,  and 
luxury,  placed  resources  at  his  command,  such  as  his 
predecessors  had  never  dreamed  of.  The  first  stone 
theatre  was  commenced  at  Athens  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Themistocles,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
Of  its  construction  we  have  next  to  speak. 

The  Greek  theatre  was  usually  (always,  we  believe, 
when  such  a  situation  could  be  found)  excavated  in  a 
sloping  hill  side.  The  object  of  this — economy  of  labour 
and  expense — is  evident  from  its  form.  The  part  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  audience  (called  KOIAON,  “  the  hollow  ”) 
was  bounded  without  and  within  by  arcs,  not  less  than 


semicircles,  of  concentric  circles,  between  which,  tier  above 
tier,  rose  circular  benches,  elevated  one  above  another,  so 
as  to  afford  to  every  one  a  clear  view,  divided  into  two  or 
more  flights  by  broad  steps  or  landings  (aiazqma),  and 
again  subdivided  into  wedge-like  compartments  (kepkie) 
by  stairs  (KAIMAKES)  leading  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  building.  The  extent  of  the  structure  was 
immense.  The  Athenian  theatre,  by  some  calculations, 
held  30,000  persons,  from  which  it  is  computed  that  a 
person  in  the  middle  of  the  highest  row  must  have  been 
300  feet  from  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  that  the  flat  side 
of  the  theatre  was  not  less  than  400  feet.  Within  the 
inner  circle  of  seats,  answering  in  position  to  our  pit,  lay 
the  orchestra,  or  dancing-place,  sunk  below  the  lowest 
seat  about  twelve  feet ;  a  level  space  devoted  to  the  dances 
of  the  chorus,  which  however  were  performed  only  in 
that  part  of  it  which  adjoined  the  stage :  the  remainder 
was  kept  scrupulously  clear.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
square  platform,  called  thymele,  level  with  the  stage, 
on  which  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  when  they  were  at 
rest,  placed  himself,  to  see  and  communicate  with  the 
persons  on  the  stage :  the  rest  of  the  chorus  arranged 
themselves  on  the  steps  around  it.  The  stage  itself  was 
broad  and  shallow,  level  with  the  lowest  tier  of  seats :  it 
was  called  in  Greek  logeion  and  proskenion.  In  one  of 
the  ruins  yet  remaining  the  breadth  of  the  stage  is  said 
to  be  250  feet,  five  times  that  in  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlos  at  Naples,  the  largest  of  modern  Europe.  Be¬ 
hind  the  stage  rose  (skene),  the  scene,  or  background, 
the  nature  of  which  is  rather  obscure.  It  was  however 
more  solid  and  permanent  than  the  canvas  screens  of  our 
modern  theatres,  and  its  decorations  usually  were  un¬ 
changed  during  the  representation  of  a  piece.  The 
theatre  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  performances  were 
in  broad  daylight.  If  a  storm  came  on,  the  play  was 
interrupted  ;  an  inconvenience,  says  Schlegel,  which  the 
Greeks  were  more  willing  to  bear,  than,  “  by  shutting 
themselves  up  in  a  close,  musty  house,  to  do  away  with 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  national  religious  festival,  such  as 
in  fact  their  theatrical  performances  were.  To  shut  up 
the  stage  itself,  and  to  incarcerate  gods  and  heroes  in  dim 
chambers,  would  have  seemed  to  them  still  more  contra¬ 
dictory.  An  action  which  bore  such  glorious  testimony 
to  their  affinity  with  heaven  must  also  proceed  beneath 
the  free  heaven,  beneath  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  of  the  gods, 
for  whom  indeed,  as  Seneca  says,  the  sight  of  a  brave 
man  striving  with  difficulties  is  a  worthy  spectacle.” 

Such  in  its  general  form  was  the  building.  A  more 
minute  account  will  be  found  in  the  work  on  Pompeii, 


[Plan  of  the  Greek  Theatre.] 
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‘  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’  from  which  the 
above  ground-plan  and  the  following  particulars  as  to 
dress,  &c.  are  chiefly  derived.  In  tragedy  the  dramatis 
personae  were  invariably  taken  from  the  mythic  or  heroic 
age,  and  from  a  class  whom  time  and  fable  had  invested 
with  preternatural  grandeur;  men  either  the  immediate 
offspring  or  the  descendants  of  gods,  and  accustomed  to 
see  or  converse  with  gods  upon  earth ;  capable  alike  of 
greatly  daring  or  of  greatly  enduring,  and  exalted  above 
the  common  run  of  human  qualities  both  in  mind  and 
body.  Everything  therefore  was  to  be  great,  but  calm  : 
the  violent  passions  and  stormy  scenes  which,  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  dramatists,  produce  such  powerful 
effects,  would  not  have  found  favour  with  an  Athenian 
audience.  The  dialogue  was  regular  and  sustained,  the 
speeches  long  and  rhetorical,  and  good  recitation  was  of 
more  importance  than  good  acting.  The  nature  of  the 
theatres  contributed  to  produce  this  effect.  In  their  huge 
area  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  all  that  we  term  bye-play,  woidd  have  been 
lost  to  the  larger  part  of  the  audience.  With  these,  the 
greatest  of  an  actor’s  merits,  they  were  unacquainted  : 
their  object  was  to  see  and  hear,  not  perfectly,  but  to  see 
and  hear ;  and  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle, 
and  enable  the  voice  to  penetrate  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  building,  they  had  recourse  to  contrivances  which  to 
us  appear  singular  enough. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  disguising  the  actor’s  person 
are  ascribed  to  Thespis,  who  is  said  first  to  have  used 
paints,  afterwards  a  rude  mask.  The  practice  of  hiding 
the  face  was  never  laid  aside.  iEschylus,  if  he  did  not 
absolutely  invent,  at  least  gave  the  mask  its  life-like  ap¬ 
pearance  and  artificial  construction.  In  the  perfect  state 
it  was  formed  of  brass  or  some  other  sonorous  material, 
or  at  least  the  mouth  was  lined  with  metal,  so  as  to  re¬ 
verberate  the  voice  with  something  like  the  power  of  a 
speaking-trumpet.  It  was  made  to  contain  the  whole 
head,  was  covered  with  hair,  and  coloured  suitably  to  the 
age  or  character  to  be  represented :  even  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  were  imitated,  leaving  only  the  aperture  of  the 
iris  to  see  through.  A  great  deal  of  curious  and  minute 
information  on  this  subject  is  preserved;  but  after  all  the 
best  notion  of  the  dramatic  mask  is  to  be  had  from  the 
sculptured  imitations  in  marble.  These  are  from  the 


Townley  Gallery.  The  male  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
elevation  of  the  hair  ( onkos ),  to  give  increased  stature  and 
dignity  to  the  actor  ;  its  features  are  stern  and  exagger¬ 
ated.  Those  of  the  female  (but  for  the  gaping  mouth) 
are  regular  and  beautiful,  and  bear  a  wild,  intense,  in¬ 
spired  expression  of  terror,  such  as  Cassandra  may  have 
worn  while  presaging  her  own  fate,  and  the  evils  about 
to  fall  on  the  house  of  Atreus.  There  were  also  masks 
peculiar  to  the  comic  and  satiric  drama  ;  an  example  of 


the  latter,  combined  with  a  tragic  mask,  also  from  the 
Townley  Gallery,  is  here  given. 


Thus  enveloped,  the  heads  of  the  actors  must  have 
appeared  disproportionately  large.  To  remedy  this  and 
raise  their  stature  to  the  heroic  standard,  a  thick-soled 
boot  was  invented,  called  cothurnus,  a  word  which,  with 
its  translation,  buskin,  has  become  almost  the  distinctive 
mark  of  tragedy,  as  sock  has  of  comedy.  Many  how¬ 
ever,  in  reading  or  using  the  words  sock  and  buskin  in 
this  sense,  will  not  be  aware  that  the  reference  is  simply 
to  the  high-soled  or  low-soled  shoe,  which  made  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  stature  of  heroes  and  that  of  men.  Both 
the  cothurnus  and  onkos  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
outline  of  a  painting  at  Pompeii.  The  proportion  of  the 


[Tragic  Scene. — From  a  Painting  found  at  Pompeii.] 

figure,  thus  increased  in  height,  was  preserved  by  stuff 
ing  and  padding,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  superhuman 
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size  and  strength.  How  all  this  was  consistent  with 
anything  like  natural  speech  and  action,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine.  Distance  certainly  at  once  rendered  the  in¬ 
crease  of  bulk  more  necessary,  and  softened  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  such  made-up  figures  :  still,  in  spite  of  the 
acknowledged  purity  of  Greek  taste,  and  of  the  art  and 
splendour  bestowed  on  their  adornment,  they  must 
surely  have  seemed  constrained  and  unnatural  to  any 
unaccustomed  spectator. 

The  chorus,  though  less  prominent  than  of  old,  was 
still  an  important  part  of  the  exhibition.  The  number 
was  variable ;  most  commonly,  in  tragedy,  fifteen.  It 
was  stationed  in  the  orchestra,  joining  in  the  dialogue 
through  the  coryphceus,  or  head-man.  “  Between  the 
acts  it  poured  out  hymns  of  supplication  or  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods,  or  didactic  odes  of  general  application,  but 
more  or  less  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the  piece. 
While  engaged  in  singing  these  strains  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  flute,  the  performers  were  also  moving 
through  dances  in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  the 
music ;  passing  during  the  strophe  across  the  orchestra 
from  right  to  left ;  during  the  antistrophe  back,  from  left 
to  right ;  and  stopping,  at  the  epode,  in  front  of  the  specta¬ 
tors.”*  On  this  account  the  strophe  and  antistrophe 
were  made  to  correspond  line  for  line  in  music  and 
metre;  an  an-angement  which  the  reader  may  have 
observed  in  the  English  odes  of  Gray  and  others,  where 
no  reason  but  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  exists  for  it. 
In  the  epode  the  poet  was  unfettered  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  his  metres. 

In  the  Attic  theatre  the  performances  were  not  of  daily 
occurrence;  they  retained  a  trace  of  their  origin,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  confined  to  the  festivals  of  Bacchus, 
which  were  three  in  number.  They  were  the  objects  of 
resort  and  admiration  to  foreigners,  and  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  was  attached  to  them  by  the  Athenian  public : 
they  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most 
dignified  magistrates ;  and  the  expenses,  unsparingly  be¬ 
stowed,  were  defrayed  by  the  state,  or  imposed  on  wealthy 
individuals.  The  whole  day  was  usually  occupied  in 
celebrating  them  ;  for  several  poets  usually  contended  for 
victory  in  the  same  day ;  and  it  was  the  practice,  though 
not  invariably,  for  each  to  produce  three  tragedies,  con¬ 
nected  in  story,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  three  acts  of  one 
great  drama.  This  was  called  a  trilogy ;  or  if,  as  was 
frequent,  a  satiric  piece  was  added  by  way  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  a  tetralogy — Greek  words  signifying  three-story 
and  four-story.  The  successful  poet  was  rewarded  with 
a  garland  of  ivy,  the  favourite  plant  of  the  patron  deity 
of  the  festival. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  TEA-CUP.— No.  IV. 

[Concluded  from  No.  450.] 

The  finer  kinds  of  porcelain  are  often  embellished  with 
paintings  of  such  exquisite  workmanship,  that  they  may 
safely  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  miniature-paintings. 
Here  the  combined  talents  of  the  artist  and  of  the  chemist 
are  called  into  requisition,  as  much  perhaps  as  in  any 
process  that  can  be  named. 

This  part  of  the  subject  has  therefore  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  both  of  manufacturers  and  of  chemists,  in  order 
to  lay  down  working  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  work¬ 
man.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  investigator  of  this 
subject  was  Bernard  de  Palissy,  who,  having  accidentally 
seen  an  enamelled  cup,  instantly  conceived  the  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  make  improvements  in  the  art  of  applying 
colours  to  glass  and  porcelain  (for  the  principle  is  much 
the  same  in  both  cases).  He  threw  up  his  occupation  of 
a  land-surveyor,  and  devoted  his  time,  his  energy,  and 
his  means  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  subject. 
Years  did  he  devote  to  it,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
*  ‘  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,’  p.  125, 


expostulations  of  those  most  dear  to  him  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  his  means.  At  one  time,  so  completely  was  he 
impoverished,  that  he  actually  broke  up  his  furniture 
and  some  of  the  wood- work  of  his  house  for  the  purpose 
of  fuel  to  feed  the  furnace  in  which  his  experimental 
compositions  were  being  heated  ;  and  he  stripped  himself 
of  a  portion  of  his  clothing  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wages 
to  a  workman  who  made  noisy  application  for  his  earnings. 
It  is  however  gratifying  to  those  who  can  appreciate  such 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  investigation,  to  know 
that  Palissy  was  rewarded  for  his  years  of  toil  by  success 
and  honourable  fame.  From  the  time  of  Palissy  to 
modern  days,  repeated  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  choice  of  colours  employed  for  painting  porcelain, 
and  in  the  modes  of  laying  them  on. 

The  substances  employed  as  colours  are  invariably 
oxides  of  metals,  ground  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  and 
mixed  with  volatile  oil  or  with  gum-water  to  a  consis¬ 
tency  which  enables  them  to  be  laid  on  with  ease.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  the  colours  must  be  metallic  oxides 
is,  that  if  they  were  of  organic  origin,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  they  could  not  bear,  without  decomposition, 
the  intense  heat  of  the  enamelling  furnace,  into  which 
the  painted  porcelain  is  placed. 

The  selection  of  these  oxides  for  colouring  materials  is 
subject  to  the  taste  of  the  maker,  as  well  as  to  his  scien¬ 
tific  skill,  and  is  far  too  extensive  a  subject  for  us  to  enter 
upon  here.  We  may  merely  mention  that  gold,  iron, 
antimony,  lead,  uranium,  tin,  zinc,  and  copper  are 
among  the  large  variety  of  metals  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  order  to  make  these  colouring  substances  adhere  per¬ 
manently  to  the  porcelain,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  them 
with  a  flux  which  will  both  enable  them  to  melt  more 
easily  and  combine  with  the  porcelain  more  perfectly. 
This  flux  is  generally  composed  of  powdered  glass,  cal¬ 
cined  borax,  and  refined  nitre,  mixed  in  definite  propor¬ 
tions,  and  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  grinding  is  very  important,  both  as  regards  the 
colouring  substance  and  the  flux.  A  strong  box  has  fitted 
into  it  a  block  of  quartz,  which  is  hollowed  out  into  a 
concave  form.  In  this  is  placed  a  smaller  block,  with  the 
under  surface  made  to  fit  to  the  bowl ;  and  the  upper 
surface  is  perforated  for  the  reception  of  an  upright  shaft, 
which  serves  as  a  handle.  In  this  box  the  colour  and 
the  flux  are  ground  together  for  several  hours,  until  they 
are  reduced  to  the  finest  particles.  After  they  have  been 
thus  ground,  they  are  then  dried  and  put  on  a  very  smooth 
and  hard  stone,  and  ground  with  a  little  water  or  oil  by 
means  of  a  muller. 

The  painting  is  performed  by  means  of  small  camel- 
hair  pencils,  as  in  miniature-painting.  Some  of  the  earlier 
specimens  of  porcelain  were  painted  by  men  whose  names 
have  become  the  property  of  posterity.  Works  on  porce¬ 
lain  are  extant,  said  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Raffaelle,  and 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious  present  specimens  of  British 
porcelain  with  designs  executed  by  Sir  J.  Thornhill. 
We  have  seen  an  oval  dish,  containing  a  view  on  the 
Rhine  by  one  of  the  Flemish  masters  of  surpassing 
beauty. 

The  devices  are  painted  on  the  articles  according  to 
patterns,  and  according  to  the  colours  chosen.  If  the 
articles  be  comparatively  cheap,  the  painting  is  performed 
by  girls,  who  have  no  difficulty  in  following  a  given  easy 
pattern ;  but  if  the  ornaments  be  elaborate,  the  exercise 
of  taste  is  called  for,  and  the  talents  of  a  more  experienced 
person  are  required. 

The  Chinese  have  a  remarkable  way  of  painting  porce¬ 
lain  vessels  so  that  the  colour  shall  only  be  visible  when 
the  vessel  is  full  of  liquid.  The  cup  is  made  very  thin, 
and,  after  having  been  baked,  is  painted  on  its  inner 
surface.  When  dry,  a  thin  film  of  porcelain  earth,  the 
same  as  the  cup,  is  laid  over  the  inside,  and  on  this  a 
varnish  or  glaze  is  laid.  The  outside  is  then  ground 
away  almost  to  the  level  of  the  painted  figure,  which  then 
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receives  a  coating  of  varnish  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  paint.  When  the  vessel  is  filled  with  liquid,  it  acts 
as  a  kind  of  foil  behind,  and  throws  out  the  figures,  which 
were  before  obscured. 

The  gilt  ornaments,  rings,  edges,  &c.  of  articles  of  porce¬ 
lain,  are  produced  in  a  way  very  similar  to  the  coloured 
painting.  A  portion  of  leaf-gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua- 
regia  (nitro-muriatic  acid'' ;  by  the  application  of  heat 
the  aqua-regia  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
This  powder  is  then  mixed  with  gum-water  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  smooth  liquid  paint,  which  is  laid  on  the 
vessel  with  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

Suppose  the  tea-cup  is  to  have  the  upper  edge  gilt,  the 
workman  employs  a  small  horizontal  wheel,  the  height  of 
which  may  be  adjusted  at  pleasure,  by  the  leg  which 
supports  it  being  made  to  slide  in  and  out  of  a  tube,  like 
what  is  called  a  telescope  candlestick.  The  workman 
holds  the  stand  firmly  between  his  feet,  fixes  the  cup  to 
the  revolving  top,  and  give  it  a  rotatory  motion  with  his 
left  hand.  He  rests  his  right  arm  on  a  table,  and  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil,  dipped  in  the  gold  paint,  draws  the 
line  steadily  round  the  edge  of  the  cup,  the  rest  for  his 
arm  serving  as  a  guide.  Other  gilt  ornaments  of  a  more 
fanciful  character  are  laid  on  with  the  pencil,  but  without 
the  rotatory  apparatus. 

These  gilt  ornaments  are  afterwards  burnished  by  a 
neat  process,  which  is  generally  performed  by  females. 
An  agate  or  blood-stone  burnisher,  a  piece  of  sheepskin, 
a  little  white-lead,  and  a  little  vinegar,  are  required  by 
those  who  work  at  this  part.  So  much  care  is  required 
to  avoid  soiling  the  gold  by  the  hand,  that  the  workwoman 
holds  both  the  cup  and  her  burnisher  by  means  of  a  clean 
linen  cloth.  The  agate  burnisher  is  applied  lightly  on 
the  gold,  following  the  direction  of  the  lines,  ornaments, 
&c. ;  it  is  never  rubbed  in  cross  directions,  for  fear  of 
giving  the  gold  an  appearance  of  being  scratched.  After 
having  been  burnished  for  some  time,  the  surface  is 
cleaned  with  a  little  white-lead  or  vinegar.  This  being 
removed  with  a  soft  linen  rag,  the  burnishing  is  recom¬ 
menced,  and  continued  until  the  gilding  is  brilliant  in 
every  part. 

In  some  descriptions  of  porcelain  gold  is  applied  in  the 
form  of  leaf,  and  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  japanners’ 
gold-size.  The  gold-size  is  laid  on  with  a  pencil ;  and 
when  it  becomes  in  a  clammy  state,  between  wet  and  dry, 
the  gold  is  applied  and  pressed  on  with  cotton  wool. 
The  vessel  is  then  put  into  an  oven,  by  which  the  gold  is 
burnt  on. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pottery  known  as  gold  or  silver 
lustre-ware.  In  this  case  the  oxides  of  gold  or  silver 
are  mixed  with  an  essential  oil,  and  brushed  entirely  over 
the  vessel.  The  vessel  then  being  placed  in  an  oven,  the 
heat  dissipates  the  oxygen,  and  leaves  the  metals  adhering 
to  the  porcelain,  but  with  much  less  brilliancy  than  when 
laid  on  in  the  way  above  described. 

We  now  approach  the  last  portion  of  our  subject,  viz. 
the  glazing,  or  the  glassy  covering  which  gives  such 
beauty,  cleanliness,  and  durability  to  porcelain  or  pottery 
vessels.  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  although 
the  blue  figures  on  common  ware  are  painted  or  printed 
when  the  ware  is  in  the  state  of  biscuit,  or  unglazed,  yet 
the  more  elaborate  painting  on  porcelain  is  generally  done 
after  the  process  of  glazing ;  so  that  the  enamel  colours, 
by  being  afterwards  heated,  blend  and  unite  with  the 
glaze  on  the  porcelain  :  it  is  true  the  painted  wares  have 
again  to  be  placed  in  an  oven,  but  this  process  is  quite 
independent  of  that  of  glazing.  What  constitutes  the 
process  of  glazing  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  materials  employed  as  glaze  are  subject  to  many 
variations,  arising  both  from  the  different  views  taken  by 
manufacturers  as  to  what  is  the  best  mixture,  and  from 
the  attempts  to  manage  the  process  in  the  cheapest 
possible  manner.  A  glaze  for  the  commonest  ware  is 


composed  of  ground  flint  mixed  with  litharge,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter. 
This  mixture  is  very  hurtful  to  the  workman  employed, 
in  consequence  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  litharge ;  but 
the  anxiety  for  a  cheap  glaze  occasions  it  to  be  still  used. 
For  superior  specimens  of  porcelain  numerous  recipes  for 
glaze  have  been  given,  each  manufacturer  professing  to 
have  one  peculiar  to  his  own  pottery.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  we  may  say  that  ground  flint  forms  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  most  kinds  of  glaze. 

When  the  proper  materials  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
selected,  they  are  finely  ground  and  mixed  up  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  cream.  Into  this  cream,  which  is 
kept  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  the  solid  particles  from 
subsiding,  the  cup  or  other  vessel  is  dipped.  A  thin 
coating  of  course  attaches  to  the  outside,  while  the  inside 
is  fiLled  with  the  cream.  This  being  emptied  out,  the 
cup  is  turned  rapidly  about  to  make  the  glaze  flow  equally 
to  every  part.  The  cup  is  then  allowed  to  drain  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  is  laid  by,  ready  for  being  placed  in  the 
oven.  Another  cup  is  then  taken,  dipped  into  the  glaze, 
and  heated  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  and  so  on  to  any 
extent. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  are  ready,  they 
are  arranged  in  seggars,  similar  to  those  before  described, 
and  without  touching  one  another.  The  seggars  are 
piled  one  upon  another  into  bungs ,  and  the  oven  is  heated 
gradually.  The  degree  of  heat  attained  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  the  baking  oven  ;  but  is  of  such  an  amount  that 
the  glaze  becomes  melted  and  flows  smoothly  over  the 
surface  of  the  cup,  as  a  transparent  sort  of  enamel.  The 
heat  of  the  oven  is  then  lowered,  and  the  vessels  are 
withdrawn  in  a  finished  state. 

There  is  a  mode  of  glazing  ware  by  means  of  common 
salt.  It  was  formerly  employed  for  pottery  in  general, 
but  is  at  present  principally  confined  to  stone  ware.  This 
kind  of  ware  is  made  almost  exclusively  at  Lambeth, 
where  the  manufacture  of  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  The  stone  ware  is  peculiarly  compact  and  dense 
in  its  structure,  so  that  it  will  hold  water  without  ab¬ 
sorption,  even  if  unglazed.  The  Lambeth  potters  procure 
their  clay  from  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  their 
ground  flints  from  Staffordshire.  When  the  vessels  are 
made,  and  while  in  the  oven,  salt  is  thrown  in,  and 
becomes  decomposed  by  the  heat :  the  alkali  of  the  salt 
combines  with  the  flint  contained  in  the  ware,  and  forms 
a  coating  of  glass  which  envelops  the  whole  surface. 
Some  of  the  stone-ware  vessels  made  at  Lambeth  will 
hold  as  much  as  sixty  gallons,  and  are  very  useful  in 
many  chemical  process. 

We  frequently  see  that  tea-cups  and  other  articles  of 
pottery-ware  which  have  been  purchased  from  hawkers, 
or  at  “  cheap  shops,”  become  covered  with  innumerable 
cracks  in  the  course  of  time.  These  vessels  are  made 
of  a  cheap  description  of  clay  that  will  not  bear  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  baking,  or  are  covered  with  a  cheap  glaze, 
which  becomes  cracked  or  “  crazed,”  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  by  the  frequent  action  of  hot-water.  In  process 
of  time  pieces  of  the  glaze  chip  off,  and  afford  us  one 
among  a  long  list  of  proofs,  that  what  are  termed 
“  cheap  ”  goods  are  not  always  such. 

We  have  now  finished  our  tea-cup,  and  must  here  end 
our  brief  epitome  of  an  extensive  subject  which  is  well 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  bestow 
upon  it  in  this  place.  As  one  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  British  porcelain  manufacture  is  carried,  we 
may  mention,  that  trifling  as  is  the  quantity  of  gold  on 
any  one  piece  of  fancy  porcelain,  yet  the  value  of  the  gold 
used  for  this  purpose  in  one  only  of  the  pottery  villages 
amounts  to  35,000/.  per  annum. 

•**  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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MICKLEGATE  BAR,  YORK. 


[Micklegate  Bar,  York,  with  the  arrival  of  a  Royalist  Baggage-Train.] 


The  first  object  which  strikes  a  visitor  on  entering  an 
old  town  is  the  massy  gate  which  admits  him  ;  by  the 
fashion  of  which  he  is  led  to  appreciate  the  ancient 
condition  of  the  city,  to  contemplate  its  appearance  in 
former  times,  and  recall  the  events  which  have  rendered 
the  city  famous  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  walls  of  a 
city  are  generally  the  most  venerable  portions  of  its 
architecture,  for,  erected  at  an  early  period  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy,  they  are  kept  in  scrupulous  repair 
through  succeeding  ages  for  the  same  reason,  while  other 
erections  are  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  or  are  replaced  by 
more  modern  structures,  an  operation  of  too  much  time 
and  cost  to  be  pursued  generally  with  a  work  of  such 
great  extent  as  the  fortification  of  a  city. 

Although  England  has  but  seldom  experienced  the 
ravages  of  a  foreign  enemy,  she  has,  unfortunately,  but 
too  frequently  suffered  from  internal  commotions,  which 
in  effect  are  perhaps  the  more  disastrous  of  the  two. 
From  the  former  we  were  protected  by  our  insu¬ 
lar  position,  but  the  latter  required  more  substantial 
precautions,  and  the  massy  erections  of  the  earlier  ages 
show  how  important  such  fortifications  were  deemed. 
York  presents  us  with  a  fine  example.  The  walls  of  this 
ancient  city  are  greatly  decayed,  yet  still  present,  in  their 
hall-ruined  state,  evidence  of  their  former  strength  and 
importance. 

The  long  cessation  from  civil  wars  and  domestic  con¬ 
vulsions  which  England  has  happily  so  long  enjoyed 
appears  to  have  banished  all  apprehensions  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  her  internal  peace ;  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  fortifications  of  towns  now  appears  to  be  considered 
Vol.  VIII. 


scarcely  necessary ;  and  we  think  such  confidence  well 
founded.  The  extent  of  the  walls  of  York  is  nearly  equal 
to  those  which  once  surrounded  the  city  of  London,  the 
area  enclosed  being  about  the  same  in  both.  The  best 
notice  we  have  met  with  of  their  extent  is  one  of  the 
earliest ;  it  is  that  of  Leland,  who  in  his  ‘  Itinerary,’  says, 
“  The  city  of  York  is  divided  by  the  river  Ouse ;  but  that 
part  which  is  on  the  east  side  is  twice  as  great  as  that  on 
the  west.  The  great  tower  at  Lendall  had  a  chain  of  iron 
to  cast  over  the  river  ;  then  another  tower,  and  so  to 
Bootham  Bar;  from  thence  to  Monk  Bar,  ten  towers; 
and  to  Laythorpe  Postern,  four  towers ;  for  some  distance 
the  deep  waters  of  Foss  defended  this  part  of  the  city 
without  the  walls;  and  from  thence  to-Walmgate  Bar, 
three  towers  ;  then  Fishergate  Bar,  walled  up  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  three  towers,  the  last  a  postern,  from 
which  by  a  bridge  over  the  Foss  to  the  Castle,  and  the 
ruins  of  five  towers  was  all  that  remained  of  it.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  was  first  a  tower  from  which  the 
wall  passed  over  the  dungeon  to  the  castle  on  Old  Bade, 
with  nine  towers  to  Micklegate  Bar,  and  between  it  and. 
North-west  Postern,  ten  towers ;  the  postern  was  opposite 
to  the  tower  at  Lendall,  to  draw  the  chain  over  the  river 
between  them.” 

These  walls  appear  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Edward  I. 
caused  the  old  Roman  fortifications  to  be  rased  and  new 
walls  elevated  on  the  same  foundation.  The  portals  or 
bars  leading  into  the  city  are  the  most  perfect  portions  of 
the  work,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  being 
Micklegate  Bar,  represented  in  the  engraving^ 
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This  portal  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  town 
and  forms  the  entrance  to  what  is  called  Micklegate,  a 
long  spacious  street  extending  to  Ouse  Bridge.  The 
word  “  gate”  is  used  in  the  North  in  a  sense  equivalent  to 
the  Southern  “  street”  or  “  lane,”  and  does  not  signify  a  port 
or  entrance,  which  are  called  “  bars.”  This  bar,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  street  to  which  it  leads,  is  adorned 
with  lofty  turrets  and  handsome  battlements,  and  alto¬ 
gether  has  a  noble  appearance.  Over  the  arch  is  a  large 
shield  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  and  on  each 
side  a  lesser  one  with  the  arms  of  the  city.  A  small 
portal  at  the  side  of  the  structure  was  made  in  1754  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  foot  passengers.  The  great  en¬ 
trance  is  strengthened  by  an  outer  gate,  across  which  a 
massy  iron  chain  may  be  extended,  and  by  a  portcullis 
whose  heavy  black  bars  hang  from  above. 

During  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  city 
of  York  suffered  considerably  from  the  artillery  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  in  the  last  siege,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  in  1644,  the  walls  were  so  broken  up  that  it  took 
three  years  to  restore  them. 

Many  were  the  gallant  deeds  performed  during  these 
sieges,  by  the  besieged  and  besiegers ;  gallantly  did  the 
Royalist  forces  occasionally  march  forth  from  the  city  on 
some  adventurous  exploit, — the  breaking  up  some,  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  or  attacking  a  detached  part  of  their  army ; 
and  various  was  the  success  attending  such  sorties,  at 
one  time  returning  with  renewed  hopes  after  a  victorious 
skirmish,  at  another  rushing  back  into  the  town  in  dis¬ 
order,  their  plans  defeated,  the  men  wounded,  and  the 
dead  and  dying  filling  up  the  pathways. 

It  was  from  the  Micklegate  Bar  that  the  reduced  forces 
of  the  king  left  the  town,  on  its  surrender  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army,  on  July  16,  1644.  The  forces  of  the 
parliament  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  road  for 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  it  was  through  the 
enemy’s  ranks  that  the  royalists  commenced  their  last 
march  from  the  city. 


GREEK  DRAMA. — ■No.  II.  /Eschylus. 

[Continued  from  No.  457-] 

Having,  in  our  last  number,  prepared  the  way  by  a 
short  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  stage,  we 
now  proceed  to  give  a  biographical  account  of  the  three 
great  tragedians,  with  some  notice  of  their  chief  works 
and  distinctive  qualities. 

iEschylus,  the  Dante  of  Greece,  was  of  noble  family, 
born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  b.c.  525.  He  ascribed  his 
dramatic  talent  to  divine  inspiration,  saying*  that  having, 
when  a  lad,  been  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the  country,  he 
fell  asleep,  and  in  a  vision  saw  Bacchus,  who  bade  him 
cultivate  the  tragic  art.  On  waking,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  the  new  faculty  of  dramatic  composition. 
His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  b.c.  499.  In  490 
he  fought  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  and, 
with  his  brothers  Cymegeirus  and  Ameinias,  was  honoured 
‘''with  the  prize  for  preeminent  valour  for  his  conduct  on 
that  glorious  day.  Congreve  offended  Voltaire  by  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  known,  not  as  an  author,  but  a  gentleman  :  the 
Greek  poet,  in  a  nobler  spirit,  preferred  the.  triumphs  of 
real  life  to  those  of  imagination ;  and  in  writing  his  own 
epitaph,  selected,  as  the  sole  theme  of  praise,  his  exploit 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Greece :  “  This  tomb,  at 
fire-bearing  Gela,  contains  dead  iEschylus,  the  Athenian, 
son  of  Euphorion.  The  glorious  plain  of  Marathon  may 
relate  his  might,  and  the  long-haired  Mede,  well  knowing 
it.”  He  gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  b.c.  484.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  invasion  of  Greece,  b.c.  480,  479,  he 
fought  again  with  like  ardour  at  Salamis  and  Platsea,  at 
the  last  of  which  Ameinias  again  won  the  aristeia,  the 

*  Pausanias,  ‘Attica.’ 


prize  of  courage.  Of  these  mighty  events  the  poet,  an 
eye-witness,  has  given  a  spirit-stirring  description  in  the 
‘Persians,’  performed  b.c.  472;  having  for  subject  the 
defeats,  ruin,  and  shameful  return  of  the  invader  to  his 
seat  of  empire, — a  piece  of  little  plot  and  inartificial  con¬ 
struction,  characterised  by  Schlegel  as  a  proud  triumphal 
hymn  of  liberty,  rather  than  a  correct  drama.  The  latter 
part  of  /Eschylus’s  life  was  spent  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
in  Sicily.  The  time  and  cause  of  his  departure  from  his 
native  country  are  obscure.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
jealousy  at  the  preference  often  given  to  his  younger  com¬ 
petitors, — a  motive  beneath  his  character.  Once,  when 
beaten  by  one  whom  he.  thought  unworthy,  he  is  said  tc 
have  observed,  in  a  nobler  spirit,  that  he  dedicated  his 
tragedies  to  time.  His  withdrawal  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  disgust,  arising  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Though  evidently  a  deeply  religious  man,  some  portions 
of  his  works  laid  him  open  to  a  charge  of  profanation ; 
on  which  he  was  tried,  and,  as  it  seems,  acquitted ,  though 
there  runs  a  more  romantic  story  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  spared  only  at  the  intercession  of  Ameinias, 
who  moved  the  people  to  compassion  by  showing  the  mu¬ 
tilated  arm  from  which  his  hand  had  been  severed  at 
Salamis.  /Eschylus  is  said  to  have  been  over  fond  of 
wine,  and  some  foolish  scandal-monger  of  antiquity  has 
reported  that  he  never  composed  except  under  its  in¬ 
fluence.  He  died  at  Gela,  b.c.  456,  according  to  report, 
from  a  very  singular  accident.  As  he  was  sitting  motion¬ 
less  in  the  fields,  deep  in  thought,  an  eagle,  bearing  a 
tortoise  in  its  talons,  mistook  his  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
and  dropped  the  animal  upon  him  to  break  its  shell. 
The  blow  was  fatal.  He  was  honoured  by  the  Geloans 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  tire  epitaph  above  mentioned 
was  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  The  Athenians  regarded  him 
as  the  father  of  tragedy ;  and  though  it  was  not  usual  to 
permit  the  repetition  of  old  pieces,  yet,  as  a  mark  of 
special  distinction,  the  regular  allowances  and  assistance 
were  given  to  any  one  who  re-exhibited  the  dramas  of 
/Eschylus.  Afterwards  this  privilege  was  extended  to 
those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

yEscliylus  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy  dramas,  and 
to  have  been  thirteen  times  victor.  Since  many  of  his 
contests  were  with  series  of  four  or  three  plays,  it  will 
appear  that,  though  others  may  have  sometimes  been  in¬ 
discreetly  preferred,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want 
of  favour  or  success.  Seven  only  of  his  plays  are  extant. 
The  ‘  Suppliants’  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one  of  his 
earlier  works.  It  seems  to  have,  been  the  middle  play  of 
a  trilogy,  relating  the  history  of  the  Danaides,  or  daughters 
of  Danaus.  The  titles  of  the  other  two  arc  preserved — 
the  ‘  ./Egyptians,’  and  the  c  Danaides.’  The  heroines 
themselves  formed  the  chorus,  and  the.  plot,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  is  comprised  in  the  protection  which  they 
sought  and  found  in  Argos.  The  closing  scene  of  their 
tragic  history  gave,  in  the  ‘  Danaides,’  a  wider  field  for 
the  severe,  genius  of  the  poet. 

The  ‘  Seven  against  Thebes’  relates  the  unnatural  en¬ 
mity  of  the  sons  of  OH  dipus,  the  siege  of  Thebes  by  the 
Argives,  led  by  Polynices,  and  the  death  of  the  brothers. 
In  this  play  also  the  plot  is  inartificial,  and  the  action 
halting ;  but  it  abounds  in  magnificent  passages.  “The 
description  of  the  attack  which  threatens  the  city,  and  of 
the  seven  chiefs,  who,  like  heaven-storming  giants,  have 
sworn  its  overthrow,  and  expose  their  arrogance  to  view 
in  the  emblems  of  their  shields ;  all  this  is  epic  matter 
invested  with  tragic  pomp.  This  long  mounting  prepa¬ 
ration  is  worthy  of  the  one  terrific  moment  when  Eteocles, 
who,  having  preserved  till  now  a  vigilant  and  courageous 
composure,  has  at  each  gate  confronted  one  of  the  insolent 
foes  with  a  patriotic  hero,  when  at  last  in  the  seventh  is 
described  to  him  the  author  of  the  whole  calamity,  his 
brother  Polynices,  instantly  borne  away  by  the  furies  of 
his  father’s  curse,  resolves  to  meet  him  in  battle  himself, 
and  heedless  of  all  the  adjurations  of  the  chorus,  with  a 
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distinct  consciousness  of  the  inevitable  destruction,  rushes 
to  the  mutual  deed  of  fratricide.  War  in  itself  is  no 
subject  for  tragedy :  from  the  ominous  preparation  the 
poet  hurries  us  to  the  decision  :  the  city  is  rescued,  the 
two  competitors  for  the  throne  have  fallen  by  each  other’s 
hands,  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  the  wailings  over  their 
dead  bodies,  in  which  the  sisters  and  the  chorus  of  Theban 
maidens  bear  their  share.” 

Of  the  ‘  Persae’  we  have  shortly  spoken  already.  “  With 
great  wisdom,  in  this  drama,  and  in  the  ‘  Seven  against 
Thebes,’  the  poet  describes  the  issue  of  the  battle,  not  as 
accidental,  in  which  light  it  almost  always  appears  in 
Homer  (for  in  tragedy  no  room  whatever  is  to  be  left  to 
accident),  but  as  dependent  from  the  very  first  on  the 
overweening  infatuation  of  the  one  side  and  the  prudent 
moderation  of  the  other.” 

*  Prometheus  Bound,’  like  the  c  Suppliants,’  was  the 
second  play  of  a  trilogy,  coming  between  the  ‘  Fire¬ 
bringing  Prometheus’  and  ‘  Prometheus  Unbound.’  Ex¬ 
cept  the  ‘  Agamemnon,’  it  is  the  poet’s  grandest  extant 
W'ork.  There  is  in  it  little  of  action  :  “  it  is  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  steadfast  endurance  under  suffering — the  im¬ 
mortal  suffering  of  a  god.”  Prometheus,  having  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  for  imparting  the  gift  of 
fire  to  the  wretched  race  of  man,  is  chained,  by  the  un¬ 
willing  agency  of  Hepheestos  (Vulcan),  assisted  by  two 
personifications,  Strength  and  Force,  to  the  summit  of 
Caucasus.  The  Titan  preserves  silence  while  his  foes  are 
near;  then  breaks  into  a  magnificent  strain  of  lonely 
complaint,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  chorus  of 
Ocean  Nymphs,  akin  to  him,  amidst  whose  timid  lamen¬ 
tations  he  gives  more  free  vent  to  his  character,  recounts 
the  causes  of  his  fall,  and  alludes  darkly  to  the  future. 
Next  comes  the  Ocean  God,  who,  counselling  submission, 
is  repulsed  with  disdain  ;  then  Io,  fate-driven,  wronged 
like  himself  bv  Zeus,  to  whom  he  darkly  prophesies  the 
downfal  of  their  oppressor,  and  his  own  deliverance, 
through  her  offspring.  Zeus,  unable  to  read  the  decrees 
of  Fate,  which  are  revealed  to  Prometheus,  sends  Hermes 
to  demand  the  explanation  of  these  forebodings,  the  secret 
which  is  to  assure  to  him  for  ever  the  throne  of  Olympus. 
This,  feeling  himself  here  superior  to  his  foe,  in  his  own 
firm  all-enduring  will,  the  Titan  steadily  refuses  to  reveal ; 
“  and,  before  the  refusal  is  well  uttered,  amid  thunder, 
lightning,  storm,  and  earthquake,  he,  with  the  rock  to 
which  he  is  fettered,  is  swallowed  down  into  the  infernal 
world.  The  triumph  of  subjection  has  perhaps  never 
been  more  gloriously  solemnized ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  in  the  ‘  Prometheus  Unbound,’  the  poet 
could  maintain  his  ground  on  an  equal  elevation.” 

The  other  three  pieces  of  iEschylus  are  very  remark¬ 
able,  as  forming  the  only  complete  trilogy  that  remains, 
the  Oresteia,  or  story  of  Orestes.  It  tells  the  mournful 
history  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon  after  the  Trojan 
war.  The  first  piece,  the  ‘  Agamemnon,’  the  most  sublime, 
we  think,  within  the  range  of  the  drama,  relates  the 
return  of  the  king,  and  his  murder,  like  an  ox  at  the  stall, 
by  his  faithless  wife.  Though  at  some  length,  we  must 
here  transcribe  Schlegel’s  epitome  of  the  play. 

“  It  is  of  consequence  to  Clytaemnestra  that  she  should 
not  be  surprised  by  her  husband’s  return.  She  has 
therefore  taken  measures  to  have  an  unbroken  line  of 
beacon-fires  from  Troy  to  Myeenae,  to  announce  to  her 
the  great  event.  The  play  opens  with  the  speech  of  a 
watchman,  wffio  supplicates  of  the  gods  deliverance  from 
his  ten  years’  toils  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sighs  in  secret 
over  the  ruin  which  is  at  work  in  the  royal  house.  At 
this  moment  he  sees  the  wished-for  flame  blaze  up,  and 
hastens  to  announce  it  to  his  lady.  A  chorus  of  old  men 
appears,  and  in  its  ode  exhibits  the  war  of  Troy  in  all  its 
fateful  relations,  traces  it  back  to  its  origin,  to  all  the 
prophecies  connected  with  it  at  the  time,  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  constrained  to 
purchase  their  departure  on  the  expedition.  Clytaem¬ 


nestra  explains  to  the  chorus  the  reasons  for  her  joyful 
sacrifice ;  presently  enters  the  herald  Talthybius,  who 
relates  as  an  eye-witness  the  spectacle  of  the  conquered, 
plundered,  flame-devoted  city,  the  triumph  of  the  host,  and 
the  glory  of  its  commander.  .  .  .  Next  comes  Agamem¬ 
non  himself,  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession ;  on  an¬ 
other  chariot,  laden  with  spoils,  follows  Cassandra,  his 
captive  concubine,  according  to  the  laws  of  war  in  those 
times.  Clytaemnestra  greets  him  with  a  hypocritical  show 
of  joy  and  veneration,  bids  her  maidens  spread  forth  the 
purple  carpets  of  the  costliest  golden  embroidery,  that  the 
foot  of  the  conqueror  may  not  touch  the  ground.  Aga¬ 
memnon,  with  wise  moderation,  refuses  to  accept  this 
honour,  which  belongs  only  to  gods  :  at  last  he  complies 
with  her  solicitations,  and  follows  her  into  the  house. 
The  chorus  begins  to  entertain  dark  forebodings.  Cly¬ 
taemnestra  returns  to  entice  Cassandra  by  friendly  persua¬ 
sion  to  the  same  destruction.  She  remains  dumb  and 
immovable  ;  but  scarcely  is  the  queen  away,  when,  seized 
by  prophetic  rage,  she  breaks  out  into  confused,  indis¬ 
tinct  wailings ;  presently  she  reveals  her  predictions  to 
the  chorus  more  clearly ;  she  beholds  in  spirit  all  the 
atrocities  that  have  been  perpetrated  within  this  house  ; 
that  Thyestean  banquet  from  which  the  sun  turned  away 
his  eye ;  the  shades  of  the  mangled  children  appear  to 
her  on  the  battlements  of  the  palace.  She  sees  also  the 
murder  which  is  in  readiness  for  her  lord ;  and  though 
shuddering  at  the  reek  of  death,  she  rushes  like  a  maniac 
into  the  house  to  meet  her  inevitable  destruction ;  behind 
the  scene  are  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying  Agamemnon. 
The  palace  is  thrown  open  ;  Clytaemnestra  stands  beside 
the  corpse  of  her  king  and  husband,  like  an  insolent  cri¬ 
minal,  who  not  only  acknowledges  the  deed,  but  glories 
in  it,  and  would  justify  it  as  a  righteous  act  of  requital 
for  Agamemnon’s  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  to  his  own  ambi¬ 
tion.  Her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and  guilty  union  with 
the  worthless  HUgisthus,  who  does  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  till  after  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  at  the  end  of 
the  piece,  are  scarcely  touched  upon  as  motives,  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  background.  This  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.” 

The  next  piece,  the  ‘  Choeplioroi,  or  Libation-bearers,’ 
commences,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  with  the  return  of 
Orestes,  grown  to  manhood.  Then  comes  the  offering  of 
Electra,  his  sister,  on  their  father’s  tomb ;  the  recog¬ 
nition  ;  the  resolution  to  do  justice  on  the  murderers ;  and 
the  death,  first  of  yEgisthus,  next  of  Clytaemnestra,  by  the 
hands  of  her  son.  Scarce  is  this  done  when  he  is  mad¬ 
dened  by  the  Furies,  the  avengers  of  his  fearful  action, 
and  flies  in  frantic  terror  from  his  invisible  pursuers. 
The  play  concludes  with  a  choral  strain  upon  the  thrice 
repeated  scene  of  murder  in  that  house  since  the  Thyes¬ 
tean  banquet. 

The  third  piece,  the  ‘  Eumenides,’  begins  with  the 
arrival  of  Orestes  and  his  pursuers  at  Delphi,  whither  he 
goes  to  seek  purification  from  blood-guiltiness.  In  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  he  experiences  a  short  respite ;  the 
Furies  are  laid  asleep ;  and  the  God  directs  him  to  fly  to 
Athens,  and  seek  the  protection  of  Pallas.  The  shade  of 
Clytaemnestra,  pale,  with  the  gaping  wound  in  her  breast, 
appears,  awakes  the  avengers  with  reproaches,  and  dis¬ 
appears.  They  awake,  and,  missing  Orestes,  dance  wildly 
about  the  stage,  till  Phoebus  returns,  and  expels  them  as 
polluters  of  his  sanctuary.  The  scene  then  changes  to 
the  Areiopagus  at  Athens.  Orestes  enters  as  a  sup¬ 
pliant  :  the  chorus,  clothed  in  black,  with  snakes  in 
their  hair,  now  take  their  place  in  the  orchestra. 
At  first  they  had  shown  themselves,  like  wild  beasts, 
frantic  at  the  escape  of  their  booty  ;  now,  with  calm  dig¬ 
nity  they  sing  their  high  and  terrible  office  among  mor¬ 
tals,  demand  the  forfeit  head  of  Orestes,  and  devote  it, 
with  mysterious  spells,  to  endless  torment.  Pallas  then 
enters  on  a  four-horse  chariot ;  the  cause  is  referred  to 
the  august  tribunal  of  the  Areiopagus,  Pallas  presiding  ; 
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and  the  balls  being  equal,  Orestes  is  declared  guiltless. 
Finally,  the  Furies  are  appeased,  invested  with  the  title 
of  Eumenides,  or  “  mild  ones,”  in  token  of  their  kindly 
disposition  to  the  Athenians,  and  allotted  a  sanctuary  in 
Attica,  which  they  depart  to  occupy  in  solemn  and  gor¬ 
geous  procession.  Thus  the  whole  series  is  summed  up 
to  the  honour  of  the  Athenians. 

Wonderful  accounts  are  given  of  the  terror  struck  into 
the  spectators  by  this  chorus  of  Furies.  These  hear  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  pantomimic  and  scenic  skill  of  the  Greeks  ; 
hut  as  they  are  rather  apocryphal,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
relate  them. 

The  ancient  critics  are  of  one  accord  concerning  AEs- 
chylus,  giving  him  the  highest  praise  for  splendour  of 
conception,  variety  and  propriety  of  character,  force,  and 
loftiness  of  style,  yet  censure  him  as  somewhat  rude  and 
overstrained  in  the  former,  and  often  involved,  inflated, 
and  obscure  in  the  latter.  We  conclude  with  the  brief 
criticism  of  Schlegel. 

“  The  tragedies  of  TEscliylus  are  one  example  among 
many,  that  in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  pre¬ 
cede  those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance  ;  and  that  poetry,  in 
her  first  manifestation,  always  approaches  nearest  to  the 
awfulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape  the  latter  may  as¬ 
sume  amongst  the  various  races  of  men. 

“  An  expression  of  the  poet  proves  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  maintain  this  elevation,  and  diligently  avoided 
that  artificial  polish,  which  might  lower  him  from  this 
godlike  sublimity.  His  brothers  exhorted  him  to  write  a 
new  psean.  He  answered,  ‘  that  the  old  one,  by  Tyn- 
nichus,  was  the  best  composed ;  that  his  own,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  this,  would  fare  just  as  the  new  statues  do 
beside  the  old  ;  for  the  latter,  with  all  their  simplicity, 
are  esteemed  godlike,  but  the  new  and  carefully  elaborated 
works  are  admired  indeed,  but  give  less  of  the  impression 
of  divinity.’  .  .  His  tragic  style  is  certainly  incom¬ 

plete,  and  not  unfrequently  runs  into  epic  and  lyric  ele¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  well  fused  together.  Abrupt,  im¬ 
moderate,  harsh,  he  often  is ;  to  compose  after  him 
tragedies  which  should  be  better  works  of  art,  was  very 
possible ;  in  almost  superhuman  grandeur  he  may  per¬ 
haps  be  for  ever  unsurpassed,  considering  that  in  this 
respect  his  fortunate  younger  rival  Sophocles  himself  did 
not  come  up  to  him.  An  expression  of  this  poet  con¬ 
cerning  him  proves  that  he  himself  was  a  thoughtful 
artist.  ‘  HUschylus  does  what  is  right,  but  without 
knowing  it.’  ” 

Adequate  justice  has  not  yet,  and  probably  never  will 
be  done  to  AEschylus  in  English  translation.  Potter,  in 
the  last  century,  published  a  complete  translation  in 
verse.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  metrical  versions 
of  the  ‘  Agamemnon,’  have  been  produced  by  Boyd, 
Harford,  Symmons,  and  Medwin.  We  are  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  but  believe  that  of  Mr.  Symmons  to 
be  inferior  to  none.  Captain  Medwin  has  published  a 
translation  of  the  c  Prometheus  ’  also. 

[[To  be  Continued.] 


Singular  manner  of  Crossing  a  River. — The  mode  in 
which  we  passed  the  Oxus  was  singular,  and,  I  believe,  quite 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  We  were  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses  who  were  yoked  to  the  boat  on  each  bow  by  a 
rope  fixed  to  the  hair  of  the  mane.  The  bridle  is  then  put 
on  as  if  the  horse  were  to  be  mounted  ;  the  boat  is  pushed 
into  the  stream,  and,  without  any  other  assistance  than  the 
horses,  is  ferried  directly  across  the  most  rapid  channel.  A 
man  on  board  holds  the  reins  of  each  horse,  and  allows 
them  to  play  loosely  in  the  mouth,  urging  him  to  swim ; 
and,  thus  guided,  he  advances  without  difficulty.  There  is 
not  an  oar  to  aid  in  impelling  the  boat ;  and  the  only  as¬ 
sistance  from  those  on  board  consists  in  manoeuvring  a  rude 
rounded  pole  at  the  stern,  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  wheel¬ 
ing  in  the  current,  and  to  give  both  horses  clear  water  to 
swim.  They  sometimes  use  four  horses  ;  and  in  that  case, 


two  are  fixed  at  the  stern.  These  horses  require  no  prepa¬ 
ratory  training,  since  they  indiscriminately  yoke  all  that 
cross  the  river.  One  of  the  boats  was  dragged  over  by  the 
aid  of  two  of  our  jaded  ponies ;  and  the  vessel  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  us  without  them  was  carried  so  far  down 
the  stream  as  to  detain  us  a  whole  day  on  the  banks,  till 
it  could  be  brought  up  to  the  camp  of  our  caravan.  By  this 
ingenious  mode  we  crossed  a  river  nearly  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  running  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour, 
in  fifteen  minutes  of  actual  sailing;  but  there  was  some  de¬ 
tention  from  having  to  thread  our  way  among  the  sand-banks 
that  separated  the  branches. — Lieut.  Burnes's  Travels  into 
Bokhara. 


Artisans  in  Persia. — The  king  is  considered  to  have  a 
general  right  to  the  labour  of  artisans;  but  he  does  not 
commonly  exercise  that  right,  receiving  instead  a  certain 
tax,  the  amount  of  which  varies  according  to  the  man’s  in¬ 
come.  But  if  a  man  gets  a  reputation  for  any  particular 
excellence  or  skill  in  any  trade,  the  king,  or  the  governor  of 
the  province  where  he  is,  sends  for’ him  and  makes  him 
work  for  the  monarch,  and  for  the  courtiers  and  great  men, 
and  he  may  think  himself  well  off  if  he  can  get  them  to  pay 
him  even  such  miserable  wages  as  may  enable  him  just  to 
keep  himself  from  starving.  This  makes  every  man  anxi¬ 
ous  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  workman,  or 
of  having  made  improvements  in  his  art.  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his 
‘  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorassan,’  mentions  a  man 
who  made  some  improvements  in  pottery,  so  far  as  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  sort  of  porcelain,  resembling  tolerable  china  ware. 
His  fame  quickly  spread,  and  soon'  reached  the  court. 
When  the  king  heard  of  it,  he  sent  an  order  for  the  man  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  capital  and  make  china  for  the 
Shah.  The  poor  fellow,  who  knew  the  consequences,  was 
terribly  frightened  at  this  order.  He  went,  however,  but 
not  to  make  china.  He  scraped  together  all  the  money  he 
could,  and  sold  every  thing  he  had,  to  raise  a  bribe  for  the 
prime  minister,  whom  he  entreated  to  tell  the  king  that  he 
was  not  the  man  who  made  the  china;  that  the  real  potter 
had  run  away,  nobody  knew  where,  and  that  he  himself 
had  been  put  under  restraint  by  mistake,  and  prayed  to  be 
released.  The  prime  minister  put  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  told  the  story  to  the  king,  who  sent  a  release  to  the 
poor  man,  who  joyfully  returned  home,  vowing  that  he 
would  never  more  make  a  bit  of  china,  or  attempt  any  kind 
of  improvement  as  long  as  he  lived.  You  see  how  this 
must  tend  to  keep  down  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  pre¬ 
vent  every  kind  of  improvement.—  Uncle  Oliver's  Travels 
in  Persia. 


Singular  Intelligence  of  a  Cat. — A  correspondent,  who 
has  given  us  his  name,  writes  as  follows : — “  In  No.  442  of 
the ‘Penny  Magazine,’  I  find  a  short  article  on  the  ‘Intelli¬ 
gence  of  Animals,’  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  cat  that 
had  learned  to  open  a  door  by  lifting  the  latch.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  now  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  cat  which  performs,  untaught,  the  same  feat  many 
times  every  day  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  kitchen. 
This  cat  has  also  been  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  me 
from  the  dwelling-house  to  the  office  up  stairs,  the  commu¬ 
nication  being  by  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  door 
with  a  knocker,  similar  to  that  of  a  street-door,  and  which 
is  of  the  usual  height.  On  my  return  to  the  dwelling-house, 
being  occasionally  without  my  key,  I  knock  for  admission, 
and  the  door  is,  of  course,  opened.  This  process  has,  some 
time  or  other,  been  observed  by  the  cat;  the  opening  of 
the  door  has,  in  his  mind,  been  associated  with  the  knock 
previously  given ;  and  when  he  now  wants  admission,  he 
jumps  without  hesitation,  lifts  the  knocker,  lets  it  fall 
heavily,  and  awaits  the  result.  If  not  speedily  attended  to, 
he  knocks  again ;  and  if  kept  long  waiting,  will  even  give 
double  and  treble  knocks,  evidently  manifesting  much  im¬ 
patience.  In  this  case  I  am  quite  certain  there  has  been 
no  teaching ;  the  observation  of  the  animal  has  alone  led 
him  to  adopt  the  practice ;  and  his  early  efforts  proving 
satisfactory,  he  continues  it  to  the  present  day,  making 
more  use  of  that  knocker  than  any  person  in  the  house. 
In  some  other  respects  I  have  observed  more  than  ordinary 
sagacity  about  this  animal ;  and  as  many  persons  are  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  brutes,  you  may, 
perhaps,  think  it  worth  while  to  place  this  account  before 
them  in  your  useful  and  entertaining  publication.” 
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Smyrna,  for  several  centuries  the  most  important  scala,  | 
or  place  of  trade,  in  the  Levant,*  is  situated  in  a  deep 
gulf  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Constantinople,  it  is  the  most  important  sea¬ 
port  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Smyrna  is  the  general  en¬ 
trepot  for  the  productions  of  the  Levant,  and  ships  of  all 
nations  crowd  its  port.  The  means  of  inland  commu¬ 
nication  with  distant  parts  of  the  interior,  while  they  offer 
advantages  in  transporting  European  merchandise  and 
colonial  produce,  equally  facilitate  the  transit  of  the  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial  productions  of  the  country  to  the  place 
of  shipment.  Ships  from  every  country  are  freighted 
with  valuable  cargoes  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
bound  voyage.  The  roadstead  is  safe  and  capacious,  the 
anchorage  is  good,  and  the  largest  ships  can  load  and 
unload  close  to  the  wharfs.  Nearly  every  power  in 
Europe  has  a  consul  at  Smyrna,  who  is  vested  with  more 
than  ordinary  authority,  the  court  of  the  consul  usually 
constituting  a  civil  and  commercial  judicatory.  The 
Frank  (European)  population  amounts  to  between  three 
and  four  thousand,  and  out  of  about  120,000  inhabitants 
probably  not  more  than  70,000  are  Turks;  23,000 
Greeks,  7000  Armenians,  and  above  10,000  Jews  consti¬ 
tuting  the  remainder.  The  higher  order  of  Franks  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  often  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
lower  class,  consisting  of  persons  from  nearly  every 
country  on  the  Mediterranean,  obtain  employment  as 
boatmen,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  k  The 

‘  *  Levant,  Levante,  an  Italian  word,  which  means  the  East, 
and  which  is  also  commonly  used,  especially  among  sea-faring 
and  commercial  people  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  to  designate  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  shores  of  that  sea, 
namely,  those  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  harbours  of  which  are 
styled  “Scale  di  Levante;”  in  French,  “  Echelles  du  Levant” 
(“  stairs  of  the  East”).  Smyrna,  Alexandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre, 
the  harbours  of  Cyprus  and  other  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia, 
are  included  within  this  denomination,  — Penny  Cyclopecdia. 


various  component  parts  of  the  Smyrniote  population  do 
not  present  those  striking  peculiarities  which  might  be 
supposed.  The  characteristics  of  each  are  sufficiently 
defined  to  be  interesting,  hut  the  angular  pares  have  been 
smoothened  by  the  active  commercial  habits  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  in  his  ‘  Constantinople  in  1828,’  states, 
in  his  notes  on  Smyrna,  that  “  a  turban  and  caftan  would 
make  the  Frank  a  Turk  ;  and  a  hat  and  coat,  the  Turk  a 
Frank.”  The  French  preceded  us  in  the  trade  of  the 
Levant,  and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the 
tone  to  society  amongst  the  Franks.  The  French  lan¬ 
guage  has  superseded  the  Italian  in  the  superior  class  of 
society,  hut  the  shopkeepers  and  persons  of  their  class 
speak  a  corrupt  Italian  called  “  Lingua  Franca.”  News¬ 
papers  are  published  in  the  French  i,  language.  Smyrna 
boasts  the  title  of  “  Le  petit  Paris  du  Levant,”  but 
though  the  distant  view  of  the  town  is  fine,  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood :  it  is  probably  the  prevailing  ease  and 
gaiety  of  social  intercourse  which  has  tempted  the  com¬ 
parison.  The  houses  on  the  quays  make  a  good  appear¬ 
ance  and  are  handsome. 

The  number  of  English  commercial  houses  at  Smyrna 
is  about  twenty  ;  and  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  other 
Italians,  the  Dalmatians,  Dutch,  French,  and  Americans, 
have  also  establishments.  No  other  town  either  in  Asiatic 
or  European  Turkey  has  so  extensive  an  export  and  im¬ 
port  trade.  Purchases  or  sales  are  effected  by  brokers, 
who  receive  instructions  from  the  buyer  and  seller,  and 
the  respective  brokers  of  each  party  settle  the  terms  of 
the  bargain,  after  which  the  real  buyer  and  seller  confirm 
the  transaction  at  a  personal  interview.  The  brokers  are 
principally  Jews.  “  The  Greek  dealers  are  in  general 
petty  shopkeepers,  very  cunning,  and  very  bad  payers. 
The  Jews  have  similar  defects,  but  are  well  supported  by 
their  brethren,  who  generally  become  guarantee  for  each 
other.  The  Armenians  are  by  far  the  largest  traffickers 
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both  for  buying  and  selling ;  and  though  hard  bargainers, 
are  mostly  all  solvent,  and  honourable  as  well  as  honest. 
The  Turks  are,  however,  as  far  superior  to  the  foregoing 
races  in  all  moral  qualities  as  they  are  inferior  to  them  in 
means  and  commercial  abilities ;  yet  they  sometimes  deal 
largely,  and  their  bond  is  as  punctually  discharged,  in 
general,  as  the  day  comes  when  it  falls  due.”*  The  num¬ 
ber  of  native  dealers  insolvent  was  at  one  time  very  large. 
There  is  a  Turkish  tribunal  of  commerce,  where  dis¬ 
puted  accounts  and  other  similar  matters  are  disposed  of, 
usually  in  a  straightforward  and  rational  manner. 

The  largest  article  of  import  is  coffee,  which  is  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  and 
Western  Asia.  It  is  said  that  at  Smyrna,  in  a  population 
of  120,000,  there  are  400,000  cups  of  coffee  drank  daily, 
the  cost  of  which  is  20,000  piastres.  The  largest  portion 
of  the  supply  of  coffee  is  derived  from  America,  and 
England  and  France  rank  next,  after  which  follow  Hol¬ 
land,  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa.  Sugar  is  the  next 
in  importance,  and  the  supply  is  furnished  by  the  same 
countries  from  which  coffee  is  imported.  Indigo  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  England,  and  tin  exclusively.  The 
most  extensive  branch  of  imports  consists  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  the  demand  for  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  extensive.  The  circular  already  quoted  states  that 
“  the  native  consumers  are  exceedingly  fastidious  in  their 
choice  of  designs  and  colours,  which  ought  very  frequently 
to  be  altered  to  meet  their  capricious  taste.”  The  charges 
on  the  sale  of  imported  goods  average  12  per  cent.,  in¬ 
cluding  2  per  cent,  freight  from  England,  and  3  per  cent, 
customs’  duty.  The  voyage  from  England  to  Smyrna 
seldom  exceeds  from  forty  to  fifty  days,  and  is  frequently 
accomplished  in  less  time. 

The  silk  produced  at  Brussa,  about  200  miles  from 
Smyrna,  is  forwarded  by  caravans,  and  is  the  richest  raw 
article  of  export.  The  production  of  raw  silk  promises 
the  most  important  advantages  to  Turkey,  as  the  supply 
of  that  article  is  limited  in  the  countries  from  which 
England  has  been  accustomed  to  derive  a  supply,  while 
the  demand  for  English  silk  is  increasing ;  and  as  it  is 
believed  that  our  great  rivals  in  this  manufacture  have 
succeeded  in  stimulating  the  native  producers  of  raw  silk 
in  France  to  supply  an  increased  quantity,  we  must  look 
to  Turkey  for  the  means  of  keeping  pace  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  Opium  is  largely  exported,  particularly 
to  America,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  China.  Drugs  and 
gums  are  exported  in  the  largest  quantities  to  the  English 
market.  Galls  for  England,  Germany,  and  France,  but 
chiefly  the  two  former  countries  ;  valonia,  which  employs 
more  British  shipping  for  full  cargoes  of  only  one  article 
than  any  other  species  of  produce,  with  the  exception  of 
fruit ;  these,  with  madder,  sponges,  olive-oil,  wax,  hare- 
skins,  goats’  and  sheep’s  wool,  complete  the  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  export.  The  export  of  figs  and  raisins,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  staple  of  Smyrna,  gives  ex¬ 
traordinary  activity  to  the  town.  Figs  are  shipped  in 
September,  and  raisins  in  October.  The  former  are  all 
brought  to  Smyrna,  but  to  procure  a  cargo  of  the  latter 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  ports  near  the  district 
where  they  are  produced.  Chesmd,  a  town  of  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  trade  in 
raisins,  which  are  grown  in  immense  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Vourla  is  another  port  whence  raisins 
are  shipped  in  large  quantities*  The  Sultana  raisins  are, 
however,  shipped  at  Smyrna. 

The  mode  of  conducting  commercial  transactions  in 
the  “scales”  of  the  Levant,  where  a  Frank  population 
exists,  is  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  generally 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  commerce  in  Turkey  are  highly  deserving  of  no¬ 
tice.  Their  peculiarity  is  owing  to  the  system  of  direct 

*  Esitiact  fcom  a  commercial  circular  quoted  in  M‘Culloch’s 
'  Dictionary  of  Commerce.’ 


taxation  which  prevails ;  and  the  revenue  being  chiefly 
derived  from  this  source,  the  customs’  duty  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  goods  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
three  per  cent,  on  their  value.  The  Turks,  in  fact,  enjoy, 
and  have  long  enjoyed,  all  the  advantages  which  are  the 
results  of  a  free  and  unshackled  trade.  Mr.  Thornton, 
in  his  ‘  Present  State  of  Turkey,’  says : — “  Since  the  throne 
of  the  Sultans  has  been  elevated  at  Constantinople,  com¬ 
mercial  prohibitions  have  been  unknown;  they  opened 
all  the  ports  of  their  empire  to  the  commerce,  to  the  ma¬ 
nufactures,  to  the  territorial  produce  of  the  Occident,  or 
to  say  better,  of  the  whole  world.”  The  capitularies,  or 
contracts  establishing  the  rights  of  foreign  merchandise 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  were  granted  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  when  the  power  of  the  Mussulman  was  in 
its  pristine  vigour  and  energy.  No  interests  have  grown 
up,  or  could  grow  up  in  Turkey,  to  become  inimical  to 
these  principles.  In  the  ‘Moniteur  Ottoman,’  a  news¬ 
paper  published  at  Constantinople  in  the  French  and 
Turkish  languages,  and  which  represents  the  views  of  the 
Sultan,  we  may  perceive  that  the  experience  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  has  only  confirmed  the  rulers  of  Turkey  in  their 
enlightened  policy.  “  Commercial  liberty,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  reason,”  says  this  journal,  “  is  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  children  of  the  west  who  confide  them¬ 
selves  to  the  care  of  the  Mussulman.”  The  elasticity 
which  may  be  remarked  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  is  only 
one  of  the  benefits  which  has  followed  this  course.  Mr. 
Urquhart,  in  his  work  on  the  ‘  Resources  of  Turkey,’ 
fully  confirms  this  view,  and  shows  how  the  principle  has 
triumphed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  obstacles  of 
every  description.  “  It  is  thus,”  he  says,  “  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  robberies  and  violence  of  legal  and  illegal 
bandits,  the  commerce  of  the  East,  without  exchanges  or 
post-offices,  canals  or  railroads,  insurances  or  credit ;  un¬ 
protected  by  courts  at  home  or  consuls  abroad ;  unpro¬ 
tected  by  a  legislature  where  all  interests  are  duly  repre¬ 
sented, — extends  its  gigantic  operations  from  Mount  Atlas 
to  the  Yellow  Sea;  from  the  Blue  Mountains  amid  the 
deserts  of  Africa  to  the  Baikal  in  the  wastes  of  Tartary ; 
and  by  the  slow  and  noiseless  step  of  the  camel,  maintains 
the  communications,  exchanges  the  produce,  and  supplies 
the  wants  of  three-fourths  of  the  globe.” 

In  a  country  in  which  the  revenue  is  raised  by  indirect 
taxation,  large  capitals  are  usually  required  to  command 
the  possession  of  most  exchangeable  articles,  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  is  confined  to  a  more  limited  number 
of  individuals.  The  tendency  to  the  division  of  com¬ 
mercial  employments  is  greater,  and  brokers,  commission 
agents,  and  other  intermediate  parties  step  in  between 
the  consumer  and  the.  first  holder.  But  in  Turkey  a 
very  small  capital  is  required  to  enter  into  speculations ; 
and  from  the  humblest  outset,  a  merchant  (or  perhaps 
pedlar,  we  might  call  him)  is  certain  of  attaining,  if  not 
great  wealth,  at  least  a  competence.  Ruinous  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices  do  not  occur  to  add  to  or  to  dissipate, 
capital,  but  individual  integrity,  perseverance,  and  fru¬ 
gality  are  not  disappointed  of  their  reward.  The  com¬ 
mercial  spirit  with  which  the  Turks  are  so  universally 
imbued,  and  that  extensive  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  other  countries  which  is  so  widely  spread, 
are-proofs  of  the  existence  of  great  commercial  facilities 
which  invite  numerous  individuals  to  engage  in  some  sort 
of  traffic.  Mr.  Urquhart  says : — “There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  one  and  the  same  merchant  from  purchasing  an 
assortment  of  German  haberdashery  at  Leipzic  and  car¬ 
rying  it  to  Tocat,  there  to  exchange  it  for  copper ;  he 
may  exchange  his  copper  for  tombac  at  Schiraz ;  his 
tombac  for  English  linen  and  ginghams  at  Bombay; 
and  with  these  he  may  embark  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  same,  individual,  with  a  venture  of  Chinese  ware, 
may  arrive  at  Astrachan,  and  thence  return  with  furs  to 
Constantinople.  Mercantile  journeys  such  as  this  have 
not  been  uncommon,  and  on  this  system  all  internal 
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traffic  is  conducted.”  The  travelling  merchant  has  few 
expenses ;  he  lodges  without  cost,  and  the  great  fru¬ 
gality  of  the  Turk  keeps  his  expenditure  lower  than 
his  profits.  Further  to  show  the  simplicity  of  trade 
in  Turkey,  arising  from  the  absence  of  protective  and 
discriminating  duties  and  legislative  restrictions  generally, 
Mr.  Urquhart  states  that,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Turkish 
merchant,  “no  books,  save  one  of  common  entry,  are 
kept: ;  no  credits  (1  do  not  allude  to  the  ‘  scales’  of  the 
Levant)  are  given ;  no  bills  discounted  ;  no  bonds,  nor 
even  receipts;  the  transactions  are  all  for  ready  money; 
no  fictitious  capital  is  created ;  no  risk  or  loss  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  to  incur.  A  merchant,  whose  capital  may  exceed 
20,000/.,  will  very  possibly  be  without  a  clerk;  and  a 
small  box,  which  he  places  on  his  carpet  and  leans  his 
elbow  on,  encloses  at  once  his  bank  and  counting-house.” 

To  show  the  difference  between  the  commercial  system 
of  England  and  Turkey,  Mr.  Urquhart  supposes  a  Turkish 
merchant  to  come  to  England  with  a  capital  of  5000/. 
He  goes  down  to  Manchester  and  invests  his  capital  in 
cotton  goods,  on  which  he  pays  a  duty  of  150/.  when  they 
are  landed  in  his  own  country,  and  at  25  per  cent,  makes 
a  profit  of  1250/.  In  his  next  visit  to  England  he  de¬ 
termines  upon  taking  an  investment  of  5000/.  in  tobacco, 
but  on  reaching  England  he  is  informed  that  he  cannot 
dispose  of  his  tobacco  unless  he  first  pays  the  duty, 
amounting  to  30,000/.  For  100/.  of  English  manufac¬ 
tures  he  was  charged  a  duty  of  3/.  in  Turkey,  while  on 
100/.  of  Turkish  produce  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  600/. 
in  England.  He  is  obliged  to  sell  his  tobacco  in  bond 
for  6cl.  per  lb.,  the  purchaser  paying  the  duty  of  3s.  per 
lb.,  and  the  astonished  Turk  sees  it  selling  in  the  shops  at 
10s.,  12s.,  and  even  16s.  per  lb. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  obstacles  to  a  reciprocal  in¬ 
terchange  of  merchandise,  our  trade  with  Turkey  is  in¬ 
creasing,  though  the  imports  advance  in  a  much  slower 
ratio  than  the  exports.  From  1827  to  1830  our  exports 
increased  from  531,704/.  to  1,139,616/.,  nine-tenths  of 
which  were  cotton  goods.  Mr.  Urquhart  informs  us 
that  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  is  stronglv  in  favour  of 
our  manufactures,  which,  if  not  better,  are  cheaper  than 
those  from  any  other  quarter.  The  late  commercial 
treaty  will  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  market  in 
Turkey,  and  we  shall  enjoy  in  return  a  larger  share 
of  the  productions  of  its  rich  soil  and  happy  climate. 
When  we  succeed  in  offering  to  the  Turks  the  cottons 
and  chintzes  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  at  such  a 
price  as  will  induce  them  to  discontinue  their  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  household  manufacture,  our  commerce 
with  Turkey,  and,  through  that  country,  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  eastward,  will  receive  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  impulse ;  but  at  present  they  pursue  this  painful 
industry  while  their  uncultivated  fields  invite  them  to  a 
more,  remunerating  labour.  It  is  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country  that  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  the  beneficial 
effects  of  wise  and  intelligent  principles;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  Turkish  village,  as  it  may  become,  if 
affected  by  the  spinning  machinery  and  the  power-looms 
of  England,  will,  we  hope,  speedily  be  realised  : — “  This 
village,”  observes  Mr.  Urquhart,  “  grows  corn,  tobacco, 
and  cotton ;  it  has  enough  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
subsistence,  and  cotton  and  wool  and  hides  for  clothing ; 
and  grows  no  more  except  the  portion  required  by  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  if  the  population  is  Turkish,  is  very 
small.  This  village,  then,  employs  one-half,  say,  of  its 
labour  in  agriculture,  and  one  half  in  manufacturing  its 
cotton  into  cloths,  its  wool  into  carpets,  its  hides  into 
zarouchia,  while  fields  lie  uncultivated  around  it.  Its 
inhabitants  have  no  inducement  to  accumulate  wealth  or 
to  gain  information ;  they  are  led  to  form  no  new  desires, 
to  feel  no  wants  by  intercourse  or  traffic  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  because  they  find  weaving  their  own 
cotton  cheaper  and  less  laborious  than  raising  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  of  corn  to  exchange  for  the  cotton-cloth  of 


their  neighbours,  who  have  no  better  machinery  or  greater 
expertness  than  themselves ;”  but  when  this  domestic 
manufacture  is  superseded,  “  the  village,  which  was  in¬ 
sulated  before,  now  seeks  to  connect  itself  with  the  lines  of 
communication  with  the  principal  marts ;  cultivation 
extends,  wealth  accumulates,  instruction  follows,  desire 
for  new  objects  increases,  produce  is  raised.”  But  this 
improvement,  which  English  skill  and  industry  have 
created,  is  checked,  because  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
the  returns  which  the  Turkish  peasant  can  raise. 


ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

No.  III. — King  Edward  and  the  Tanner  oe  Tamworth. 

The  ballad  of  ‘  King  Edward  and  the  Tanner  of  Tam¬ 
worth’  was  long  in  high  fame  with  our  ancestors.  It 
exhibits  not  only  the  free  manners  of  the  people,  but 
contains  a  clever  specimen  of  their  oblique  humour,  their 
mingled  seriousness  and  drollery,  and  their  love  of  jests 
approaching  to  the  practical.  The  King  acquits  himself 
as  well  in  the  war  of  words  as  he  did  when  he  battled 
for  his  crown ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Tanner  is 
all  but  his  match  :  his  rough  tumble  from  the  monarch’s 
horse  is  but  an  acquittal  for  his  sauoy  wit  in  telling  the 
King  that  his  best  way  was  by  the  next  gibbet.  The 
ballad  is  alluded  to  by  several  of  our  early  writers,  and 
quoted  as  a  signal  instance  of  a  drolling  quaint  humour 
commsn  to  the  peasantry :  the  title  of  the  copy  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  of  itself  curious — ‘  A  merrie,  plea¬ 
sant,  and  delectable  Flistory  between  King  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth;’  London,  1596. 

The  poem  begins  in  the  usual  way  of  minstrel  stories. 
In  the  summer,  when  leaves  are  green  and  the  air  pdea- 
sant,  King  Edward  took  with  him  hawk  and  horn,  and 
hound  and  bow,  and  also  a  supply  of  courtiers,  and  went 
to  rouse  the  deer  of  Drayton  Basset. 

“  And  he  had  ridden  o’er  dale  and  down 
By  eight  o’clock  in  the  day, 

When  he  was  ware  of  a  bold  Tanner 
Come  riding  along  the  way. 

A  fair  russet  coat  the  Tanner  had  on, 

Fast  buttoned  below  his  chin  ; 

And  under  him  a  good  cow-hide, 

And  a  mare  of  four  shillin.” 

“  Now  one  and  all  of  you,”  said  the  King  to>his  train, 
“  stay  under  the  green  wood,  till  I  hold  some  talk  with 
yond  fellow  who  rides  so  boldly.” 

“  God  speed  thee,  God  speed  thee,  said  our  King, 

Thou  art  welcome,  sir,  said  he; 

The  readiest  way  to  Drayton  Basset 
I  pray  thee  show  to  me. 

To  Drayton  Basset  wouldst  thou  go, 

Fro’  the  place  where  thou  dost  stand, 

The  next  pair  of  gallows  thou  comest  unto, 

Turn  in  on  thy  right  hand." 

“  Nay,  that  is  aft  unready  road,”  replied  the  King, 
“  and  I  see  thou  dost  but  jest;  pray  tell  me  the 
nearest  way ;  and,  now  I  think  upon  it,  thou  mayest  as 
well  go  with  me  and  show  it.”  “  Show  it!”  exclaimed 
the  Tanner;  “away, with  a  vengeance;  art  out  of  thy 
wits  ?  dost  not  know  that  I  have  ridden  all  day  on  my 
mare  Brock e,  and  that  I  am  fasting  yet  P” 

“  Go  with  me  down  to  Drayton  Basset; 

No  dainties  we  will  spare; 

All  day  shalt  thou  eat  and  drink  of  the  best 
And  I  will  pay  thy  fare. 

Gramercy  for  nothing,  the  Tanner  replied. 

Thou  payest  no  fare  of  mine ; 

I  trow  I’ve  more  nobles  in  my  pur^e 
Than  thou  hast  pence  in  thine. 

God  give  you  joy  of  them,  said  the  King, 

And  send  them  well  to  prief; 

The  Tanner  would  fain  have  been  away, 

He  weened  he  was  with  a  thief.” 
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7  This  suspicion  no  sooner  crossed  the  Tanner’s  brain 
than  he  turned  to  the  King  and  inquired,  “  Come,  now, 
line  fellow,  tell  me  what  thou  art  ?  Why,  the  clothes  on 
*hy  back  are  fit  for  a  lord ;  I  doubt  thee  much,  I  pro¬ 
mise  thee.” 

“  I  never  stole  them,  quoth  our  King, 

I  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  rood  ; 

Then  thou  playest  as  many  an  unthrift  doth, 

And  stands  in  midst  of  thy  good. 

What  tidings  hear  you,  enquired  the  King, 

As  you  ride  far  and  near  P 

1  hear  no  tidings,  sir,  by  the  mass. 

But  that  cow-hides  are  dear. 

Cow-hides !  cow-hides  !  what  things  are  those  ? 

1  marvel  what  they  be ! 

Wrhy,  art  thou  a  fool?  the  Tanner  replied; 

1  carry  one  under  me.” 

The  King  inwardly  smiled  as  he  cast  his  eye  on  the 
Tanner’s  unsavoury  saddle,  and  said,  “  I  pray,  thee  tell 
me  what  craft  thou  art  of?”  “  I  am  a  tanner,  man,” 
replied  the  other;  “  what  may  your  trade  be?”  “  Even 
a  poor  courtier,”  answered  Edward ;  “  a  poor  courtier, 
and  out  of  place,  who  fain  would  learn  an  honest  trade ; 
wilt  thou  take  me  as  an  apprentice  ?”  “Nay,  Heaven 
above  keep  me  from  such  a  ’prentice,”  said  the  Tanner ; 
“  thou  wouldst  spend  more  than  all  thy  winnings,  by  at 
least  forty  shillings  a  year.” 

“  Yet  one  thing  would  I,  said  our  King, 

If  thou  wilt  not  seem  strange ; 

Though  my  horse  be  better  tliau  thy  mare. 

Yet  with  thee  I  fain  would  change. 

Why,  if  with  me  thou  fain  would  change, 

As  change  full  well  may  we, 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  thou  proud  fellow, 

I  will  have  some  boot  of  thee. 

For,  sir,  my  Brocke  is  gentle  and  mild,  ' 

And  softly  will  she  fare  ; 

Thy  horse  is  unruly  and  wild,  I  wis, 

Aye  stepping  here  and  there.” 

“Well,  what  boot  dost  thou  ask?”  inquired  the  King. 
“  Oh,  little,  a  mere  trifle,”  said  the  Tanner ;  “  only  a  gold 
noble.”  “Here  are  twenty  silver  groats,  and  that  is  as 
good,”  answered  Edward,  “  as  a  gold  noble.”  “  Ha  !  I 
could  have  sworn,”  said  the  Tanner,  “  thou  wert  not 
worth  a  single  penny ;  but  hark  ye !  though  thou  hast 
got  Brocke,  my  mare,  thou  shalt  not  have  my  cow-hide.” 
“  Keep  it,  man,”  replied  the  monarch,  “  I  would  not  sit 
on  a  thing  so  foul.” 

“  The  Tanner  he  took  his  good  cow-hide 
That  of  the  cow  was  hilt, 

And  threw  it  upon  the  king’s  saddle 
That  was  so  fairlie  gilt. 

Now  help  me  up,  thou  fine  fellow, 

’Tis  time  that  I  were  gone ; 

When  I  come  home  to  Gillian,  my  wife. 

She’ll  say  I  am  a  gentlemon.” 

The  good-natured  monarch  took  his  subject  by  the 
leg  to  give  him  a  lift,  on  which  the  Tanner  treated  him 
to  such  a  sample  of  his  manners  as  made  him  forget  the 
odour  of  the  cow’s  hide,  and  exclaim,  “  Good  fellow,  thy 
courtesy  is  but  small.”  The  Tanner,  glad  at  having 
twenty  silver  groats  in  his  pocket,  and  a  better  horse  than 
Brocke,  his  mare,  under  him,  took  his  seat  gaily,  yet 
marvelling  whether  the  stirrups  were  gold  or  brass,  and 
started  for  home ;  but  on  this  he  had  neglected  to  consult 
his  horse. 

“  For  when  the  steed  saw  the  cow’s  tail  wag, 

And  eke-the  black  cow-horn, 

He  stamped  and  stared,  and  away  he  ran, 

As  the  devil  had  him  bom. 

The  Tanner  he  pulled,  the  Tanner  he  svvet, 

And  held  by  the  pommel  fast ; 

At  length  the  Tanner  came  tumbling  down, 

His  neck  he  well  nigh  brast,” 

“  Take  thy  horse,  with  a  vengeance, ’’  cried  the  Tanner, 
rising  uneasily ;  “  such  a  wild  devil  shall  not  abide  with 


me.”  “Well,”  replied  Edward,  “if  thou  wilt  change, 
as  change  we  may  if  we  choose,  by  my  faith,  my  jolly 
Tanner,  I  must  have  some  boot  to  the  bargain.” 
“  Boot !”  exclaimed  the  other,  “  what  boot  dost  thou 
ask?”  “Neither  pence  nor  halfpence,”  was  the  reply, 
“  but  twenty  good  pounds.”  “  Be  reasonable,  man,  for 
once,”  said  the  Tanner ;  “  I  had  twenty  groats  out  of 
thy  purse,  here’s  twenty  out  of  mine,  and  I  have  one 
yet  left,  which  I  would  willingly  lay  out  in  wine  on  thee 
at  the  next  change-house.” 

“  The  King  set  a  bugle  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill; 

And  soon  came  lords,  and  soon  came  knights. 

Fast  riding  over  the  hill. 

Now  out  and  alas,  the  Tanner  he  cried. 

That  ever  I  saw  this  day  ; 

Thou  art  a  strong  thief,  yond  come  thy  fellows 
To  take  my  cow-hide  away. 

They  are  no  thieves,  the  King  replied, 

I  swear  so  mote  I  thee; 

But  they  are  all  lords  of  this  north  land, 

Come  hither  to  hunt  with  me.” 

Wide  stared  the  eyes  of  the  Tanner,  and  his  heart 
throbbed  in  alarm,  when  he  saw  all  the  courtiers  and 
lords  come  crowding  in  and  fall  on  their  knees  to  one 
whom  he  had  used  so  saucily :  he  wished  himself  else¬ 
where. 

“  A  collar,  a  collar  here,  said  our  King, 

A  collar,  he  loud  ’gan  cry  ; 

The  Tanner  would  lever  than  twenty  pound 
He  had  not  been  so  nigh. 

A  collar,  a  collar,  the  Tanner  he  said, 

I  trow  it  will  breed  sorrow  ; 

After  a  collar  there  cometlr  a  halter, 

And  I  shall  be  hanged  to-morrow.” 

“  I  mean  thee  no  such  exaltation,”  said  the  King ;  “  I 
shall  only  make  thee  an  esquire ;  one  of  the  best  in  all 
this  north  country,  for  I  bestow  Plympton  Park  with  all 
its  tenements  on  thee,  with  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  maintain  thy  good  cow-hide.” 

“  Gramercy,  my  liege,  the  Tanner  replied. 

And  I  swear  by  sun  and  moon, 

That  when  thou  comest  to  merry  Tamworth, 

Leather  shall  clout  thy  shoon !” 

Thus  ends  the  merry  story  of  the  ‘  King  and  the  Tanner 
of  Tamworth and  though  we  have  store  of  adventures, 
such  as  ‘  Plenry  VIII.  and  the  Cobler,’  ‘James  I.  and  the 
Tinker,’  ‘  William  III.  and  the  Forester,’  we  shall  con¬ 
clude  these  regal  rhymes  once  and  away. 

A.  C. 


Angermanland. — The  people  of  these  two  countries, 
North  and  South  Angermanland,  seem  to  unite  on  a  small 
scale  all  the  advantages  of  a  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
population  more  fully  than  any  district  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  land  is  all  in  small  estates  in  the  possession  of  the 
peasants.  The  men  do  the  farm  business,  the  women  are 
driving  a  not  less  profitable  branch  of  industry.  There  is 
full  employment  at  the  loom,  or  in  spinning,  for  old  and 
young  of  the  female  sex.  Servants  are  no  burden.  About 
the  houses  and  inside  there  is^ all  the  cleanliness  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  a  thriving  manufacturing,  and  the  abundance  of  an 
agricultural  population.  The  table-linen,  laid  down  even 
for  your  glass  of  milk  and  piece  of  bread,  is  always  clean  ; 
the  beds  and  sheets  always  nice  and  white.  Everybody  is 
well  clad ;  for  their  manufacturing  is  like  their  farming — 
for  their  own  use  in  the  first  place,  and  the  surplus  only,  as 
a  secondary  object,  for  sale ;  and  from  the  number  of  little 
nick-nacks  in  their  households,  such  as  good  tables  and 
chairs,  window- curtains  and  blinds — which  no  hut  is  without 
— clocks,  fine  bedding,  papex-ed  rooms,  and  a  few  books,  it 
is  evident  that  they  lay  out  their  wimxings  on  their  comforts, 
and  that  they  are  not  on  a  low  scale  of  social  wellbeing,  but 
on  as  high  a  scale  as  such  of  our  artisans  as  have  a  clear 
view  of  constant  living  by  their  trades.  This  is  Sweden. — 
Laihg’s  Sweden. 
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SHEEP-SHEARING. 


[Sheep- Washing,  j 


Among  the  glimpses  of  rustic  life  that  occasionally  glad¬ 
den  the  heart  of  the  traveller  who  has  been  long  in  “  po¬ 
pulous  cities  pent,”  sheep-washing  affords  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  from  the  peculiarly  attractive  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  generally  meets  his  eye.  Journey¬ 
ing  under  a  hot  June  sky,  and  along  dusty  roads  for 
many  a  mile  together,  what  can  be  more  delightful  than 
to  descend  suddenly  at  some  turn  of  the  way  info  a  green 
nook,  like  this  before  us  ? — what  more  animating  than  to 
exchange  for  a  moment  the  stillness  undisturbed  by  any 
sound  louder  than  the  hum  of  the  bee,  or  the  chirrup  of 
a  bird,  for  the  glad  bustle,  obstreperous  shouts,  and 
Vol.  VIII. 


hearty  laughter  continually  bubbling  forth  of  a  sheep¬ 
washing,  and  not  inharmoniously  mingled  with  the 
bleatings  of  the  troubled  and  most  forlorn-looking  sheep, 
and  the  splash  of  the  water,  as  one  by  one  they  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  stream  ? 

Sheep-washing,  of  course  every  one  is  aware,  is  but  a 
preparation  for  the  shearing  which  is  to  follow.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world  there  was  in  all  probability 
no  other  mode  adopted  for  obtaining  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  than  that  of  tearing  off  the  fleece  at  the 
time  it  naturally  became  loose.  This  custom  has 
even  prevailed  in  comparatively  modern  times  in  the 
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Orkneys,  where  the  fleece,  from  not  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  washed,  and  from  the  little  care  used  in  pulling  it 
off,  frequently  brought  blood  with  it,  and  thus  rendered 
the  operation  one  of  considerable  suffering  to  the  poor 
animal.  From  the  allusions  in  the  Bible,  “  Laban  went  to 
shear  his  sheep,”  and  various  other  corresponding  passages, 
we  find  that  shearing  was  in  use  so  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  patriarchs.  Hesiod  mentions  it  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  after  as  common  among  the  Greeks,  who 
were  accustomed  to  clothe  the  shorn  sheep  ;  whilst  the 
Romans,  at  the  same  period,  and  for  two  hundred  years 
later,  continued  the  more  barbarous  method  we  have 
mentioned. 

The  festivities  of  sheep-shearing  seem  also  as  old  as 
the  custom  itself.  It  is  the  shepherd’s  harvest,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  fitting  time  for  those  rustic  social  enjoyments, 
the  feast,  the  song,  and  the  dance,  when  all  ranks  may 
meet  and  mingle  freely  together  with  one  common  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  happy.  At  Woburn  and  Holkham  we 
are  informed  that  sheep-shearing  still  receives  its  due 
honours;  but  generally,  we  fear,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  confined  to  the  business  of  the  occasion  :  it  is 
not,  as  of  old,  looked  forward  to ;  the  sports  and  feasts, 
like  all  other  sports  and  feasts,  are  becoming  but  mere 
shadows  of  what  they  were.  Holidays  so  innocent  and 
useful,  and  consecrated  like  this  in  the  hearts  and  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  people,  should  never  be  allowed,  if  prevention 
he  possible,  to  sink  into  disuse,  for  they  are  a  kind  of 
anchor  by  which  the  poor  man’s  heart  may  hold  fast  to 
the  faith  that  even  for  him  there  is  enjoyment :  they  give 
him  pleasant  memories  to  smile  away  his  toils,  bright 
anticipations  to  banish  dejection. 

The  time  of  sheap-shearing  varies,  in  different  parts 
and  in  different  seasons,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
latter  end  of  July.  The  old  painters  personified  June 
as  a  sheep-shearer.  The  natural  time  is  distinctly 
marked  on  the  sheep,  which  is  ready  for  the  shears  when 
the  old  wool  has  risen  fairly  from  the  skin  and  a  coat  of 
new  wool  taken  its  place.  By  some  farmers  the 
period  is  rather  quickened,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the 
fly  which  frequently  works  so  much  mischief  among 
sheep  :  by  others  it  is  retarded,  in  the  expectation  of 
thereby  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  wool.  In  some 
parts  the  soiled  wool  about  the  thighs  and  docks  is 
clipped  off  a  few  weeks  before  the  shearing,  a  cus¬ 
tom  highly  recommended  as  promoting  the  comfort  of 
the  animal ;  but  generally  the  shearing  properly  com¬ 
mences  with  the  washing.  This  is  frequently  a  highly 
picturesque  scene.  The  object  of  the  washing  is  of 
course  to  cleanse  the  wool  before  it  is  taken  off.  The 
flocks  are  brought  tolhe  washing  pool,  for  which  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  is  naturally  preferred;  all  the  young  lambs 
are  removed  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
ewes  by  their  bleatings;  and  then,  one  after  another,  the 
sheep  are  plunged  into  the  water,  where,  they  are  ducked 
and  rubbed  by  men  standing  immersed  breast  high  until 
they  are  sufficiently  purified,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
crawl  out  on  the  sloping  bank  opposite,  where,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  stupefaction  at  the  inexplicable  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  received,  they  give  themselves  a  hearty 
shake,  and  soon  begin  cropping  the  herbage  as  quietly  as 
ever.  The  inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  sheep-wash¬ 
ers  of  thus  standing  for  hours  together  in  the  water  has 
induced  some  persons  to  rail  in  the  stream,  so  that  the 
sheep  must  pass  through  a  narrow  space,  about  the 
centre  of  which,  at  one  side,  a  man  stands  in  a  dry  box, 
by  whom  they  are  washed;  whilst  others  have  the  water 
made  warm  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  and  the  faci¬ 
litating  their  labours.  The  washing  over,  a  week  or  so 
elapses,  and  then  comes  the  shearing  day.  The  clippers 
begin  their  work  sometimes  in  a  barn,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  open  air,  and  not  uncommonly  attended 
by  their  sweethearts  and  the  maidens  from  the  house, 
who  bring  the  ewes  to  the  fold,  help  sometimes  to  hold 


them  while  they  are  clipped,  and  upon  occasion  torment 
their  admirers  by  bringing  them  the  most  troublesome 
sheep.  And  now  jokes,  raillery,  and  laughter  are  heard 
on  all  sides  :  the  mirth  may  be  rude,  but  rustic  gallantry 
gives  it  grace ;  however  unattractive  the  scene,  Love 
sheds  over  it  his  own  poetical  colouring.  Friends,  rela¬ 
tions,  and  neighbours  now  help  each  other,  and  thus  not 
only  relieve  but  sweeten  the  toil.  The  best  mode  of 
shearing  is  probably  that  described  in  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  ‘  Quarterly  Journal — “  A  barn  or  shed, 
into  which  plenty  of  light  can  be  admitted  near  the 
shearers,  should  be  selected,  and  a  part  of  the  floor 
covered  with  a  large  canvas  sheet,  on  wrhicli  two  shearers 
can  operate.  The  sheet  should  be  nailed  down,  and  a 
little  straw  placed  under  it  to  soften  it,  as  a  cushion. 
The  floor  of  the  barn  should  be  swept  out  quite  clean,  and 
a  light  broom  should  be  at  hand  to  sweep  the  sheet  when 
necessary.  Everything  being  arranged,  a  shearer  seizes 
a  sheep,  and  sets  it  on  its  rump,  and  keeps  it  in  this 
position  by  resting  the  back  against  his  own  legs.  He 
removes  all  straws,  thorns,  burs,  &c.,  that  may  have 
adhered  to  the  wool.  While  thus  held,  the  wool  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  head  and  neck  so  far  as  the  shoulders, 
and  also  from  the  belly,  the  scrotum,  and  the  edge  of  the 
thighs.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  then  bent  down  side¬ 
ways,  and  the  shearer,  placing  a  leg  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  sheep,  pushes  out  the  opposite  ribs  by  press¬ 
ing  his  knees  gently  against  the  ribs  that  are  nearest  to 
him.  He  next  shears  the  wool  from  the  far  side  with  his 
left  hand,  from  the  belly  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  loins.  The  sheep  is  now  turned, 
and  the  right  hand  is  employed  to  shear  the  wool  from 
the  near  side.  The  sheep  is  then  laid  flat  on  its  side,  and 
kept  down  by  the  shearer  with  his  face  towards  the  rump 
of  the  sheep,  resting  his  right  knee  on  the  ground,  or  be¬ 
hind  and  below  the  poll :  the  head  and  neck  of  the  sheep 
are  thus  confined  by  his  right  leg,  while  he  uses  his 
right  hand  to  shear  the  wool  from  the  hind  quarter.  In 
this  way  the  clips  of'the  shears  will  appear  in  concentric 
rings  round  the  body  of  the  sheep.  The  dirty  portions 
of  wool  about  the  tail  are  then  removed  by  the  shears, 
and  kept  by  themselves.  The  outside,  of  the  fleece  is 
folded  inwards,  beginning  at  the  sides,  and  narrowing  the 
whole  fleece  into  a  stripe  about  two  feet  wide.  This 
stripe  is  then  rolled  firmly  up  from  the  tail  and  towards 
the  neck,  the  wool  of  which  is  stretched  out  and  twisted 
into  a  rope,  and  wound  round  the  fleece  to  give  it  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  shape.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  yet  made  on 
the  subject  of  wool  is  of  recent  origin,  and  we  are  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  for  it  to  the  author  of  the  excellent  work 
on  Sheep  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  We  allude  to  the.  discovery  of  the 
actual  formation  of  the  fibre  of  wool.  The  property 
possessed  by  wool  of  felting,  that  is,  of  forming  a  soft, 
warm,  pliable,  close-textured  substance,  that  cannot,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  afterwards  unravelled,  had 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained  till  a  French  chemist, 
M.  Monge,  asserted  “  that  the  surface  is  formed  of  la¬ 
mellae,  little  plates  which  cover  each  other  from  the  root 
to  the  point,  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
scales  of  a  fish  cover  that  animal  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  or  like  rows  placed  one  over  the  other,  as  is  observed 
in  the  structure  of  horns.” 

Applying  this  to  the  formation  of  felt  for  hats,  M. 
Monge  went  on  to  describe  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
actual  process :  the  hatter  “  presses  the  mass  with  his 
hands,  moving  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  various 
directions.  This  pressure  brings  the  hairs  against  each 
other,  and  multiplies  their  points  of  contact.  The  agi¬ 
tation  gives  to  each  hair  a  progressive  motion  towards 
the  root ;  but  the  roots  are  disposed  in  different  directions 
— in  every  direction,  and  the  lamellae  of  one  hair  will  fix 
themselves  on  those  of  another  hair  which  happens  to  be 
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directed  a  contrary  way,  and  tine  hairs  become  twisted 
together,  and  the  mass  assumes  that  compact  form  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  workman  to  produce.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  mass  becomes  compact,  the  pressure  of  the 
hands  must  be  increased,  not  only  to  make  it  closer,  but 
also  to  keep  up  the  progressive  motion  and  twisting  of 
the  hairs,  which  then  takes  place  with  greater  difficulty. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  operation  the  hairs  fix  them¬ 
selves  only  to  each  other,  and  not  to  the  cloth,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  smooth,  and  not  disposed  to  felting.”  But 
neither  M.  Monge  nor  any  other  person  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  truth  of  this  theory  was  able  to  do  so  by  actual 
demonstration :  achromatic  microscopes  of  high  power 
were  tried  in  vain,  the  fibre  still  appeared  quite  smooth. 
At  length  a  very  superior  microscope  was  found  that  at 
once  decided  the  truth  of  the  theory.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  1835,  Mr.  Youatt,  the  author  of  the  work  w-e 
have  mentioned,  had  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  the 
true  structure  of  the  fibre  to  some  eminent  cloth  manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  persons  interested,  which,  he  savs, 
“  thus  looked  at,  assumed  a  flattened  riband-like  form. 
It  was  of  a  nearly  gray  colour,  darker  towards  the  centre, 
and  with  faint  lines  across  it.  The  edges  were  evidently 
hooked,  or,  more  properly,  serrated;  they  resembled  the 
teeth  of  a  fine  saw.  These  were  somewhat  irregular  in 
different  parts  of  the  field  of  view,  both  as  to  size  and 
number.  The  area  of  the  field  was  now  ascertained  ;  it 
was  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  means  of 
the  micrometer  we  divided  this  into  four,  and  wre  then 
counted  the  number  of  serrations  in  each  division.  Three 
of  us  counted  all  four  divisions,  for  there  was  a  difference 
in  some  of  them.  The  number  was  set  down  privately, 
and  it  was  found  that  we  had  all  estimated  it  at  fifteen 
in  each  division.  Having  multiplied  this  by  four,  to 
obtain  the  whole  field,  and  that  by  forty,  the  proportionate 
part  of  an  inch  of  which  the  field  consisted,  we  obtained 
a  result  which  could  not  be  disputed,  that  there  were 
2400  serrations  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  and  all  of  which 
projected  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  from  the  root  to  the 
point.”  It  was  ultimately  found  that  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  finest  wool  depended  for  its  quality,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  inferior  sorts,  were  the  greater  number  of 
serrations  in  a  given  space,  and  the  greater  number  of 
curves  or  spirals  which  each  fibre  made.  The  wool- 
grower  accordingly  is  now  aware  of  the  exact  evidences 
that  determine  the  qualities  of  wool,  and  doubtless  must 
be  able  in  many  ways  to  turn  the  knowledge  to  account 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  most  valuable. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history  we  find  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  engaging  the  attention 
of  successive  governments.  The  sheep  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  one  of  the  indigenous  animals  of  our  country,  as 
there  are  no  records  of  its  introduction  from  abroad  ;  and 
we  find  the  Romans  estimating  so  highly  our  wool  and 
the  garments  made  from  it,  as  to  establish  a  manufactory 
at  Winchester,  the  small  fountain-head  of  the  now  mighty 
stream  of  British  woollen  manufacture.  From  this  time 
the  growth  and  spinning  of  wool  became  an  object  of 
universal  concernment.  It  gradually  employed  “  the 
unmarried  women  of  all  classes,”  as  Bayley  observes  in 
his  Dictionary,  “  from  the  daughter  of  a  prince  to  the 
meanest  person,”  and  the  name  applied  to  them,  spinsters, 
is  still  the  designation  of  that  large  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  applicable. 
We  have  no  space  for  even  the  shortest  abstract  of  the 
history  of  the  woollen  manufacture ;  wre  can  only  indicate 
its  present  condition  by  the  following  comparative  state¬ 
ments.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
value  of  the  wool  shorn  in  England  was  estimated  at  two 
millions  yearly,  which,  supposed  to  be  quadrupled  in 
value  in  the  manufacture,  made  the  entire  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  eight  millions,  of  which  two  millions 
were  exported.  In  1700  the  official  value  of  woollens 
exported  amounted  to  three  millions,  which,  about  1780, 


had  only  increased  half  a  million.  By  1802,  however, 
the  exports  had  increased  enormously,  the  amount  for 
that  year  being  7,321,021/.,  and  which  has  only  been 
exceeded  once,  in  1833, when  they  amounted  to  7,788,842/. 
The  revulsion  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  caused 
a  startling  reduction  in  1837,  when  the  official  value  of 
the  exports  had  fallen  to  4,681,625/. ;  this  decline  can 
only,  however,  be  considered  temporary.  Mr.  M'Culloch 
estimates  the  yearly  amount  of  wool  produced  in  Great 
Britain  at  520,000  packs.  In  addition  to  this  immense 
quantity  of  material  for  our  manufacturers,  we  import 
largely  from  other  countries.  In  1837  about  200,000 
packs  were  thus  received,  of  which  about  12,000  packs 
were  re-exported,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  remainder  to 
be  added  to  our  own  produce  for  the  supply  of  our 
manufactures,  the  annual  value  of  which  Mr-  M‘Culloch 
estimates  at  22^  millions,  and  are  supposed  to  employ 
about  335,000  persons. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  11. — St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle  was  born  at  Cyprus, 
of  wealthy  parents,  who  were  Jews  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  by  them  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  received  a  liberal  education  under  Gamaliel,  the  cele¬ 
brated  doctor  of  the  law,  who  at  the  time  was  engaged  as 
tutor  to  St.  Paul,  with  -whom  Barnabas  formed  a  lasting- 
friendship.  When  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith 
formed  the  pious  and  justly  extolled  public  fund  for  the 
support  of  their  indigent  associates,  St.  Barnabas  was  the 
first  to  dispose  of  his  estate  and  to  appropriate  the  whole 
of  its  produce  for  that  generous  and  benevolent  purpose. 

Shortly  after  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Barnabas  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  society  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  when 
Barnabas  travelled  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the 
Gospel  and  preparing  the  Gentiles  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  religion,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  new  convert. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  he  visited  the  principal 
places  of  Asia  Minor,  and  after  a  long  absence  returned 
to  Cyprus,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  expounding  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity,  until  about 
the  year  73,  when,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  synagogue 
at  Salamis,  he  was  attacked  by  some  Jews  who  had  re¬ 
cently  arrived  from  Syria,  and,  after  being  cruelly  beaten 
with  staves,  was  stoned  to  death. 

Collinson,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Somersetshire,’  in  speak  * 
ing  of  the  celebrated  Glastonbury  Thorn,  says  that  “  Be¬ 
sides  the  holy  Thorn  there  grew  in  the  abbey  church¬ 
yard  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Joseph’s  chapel  a  miracu¬ 
lous  walnut-tree,  which  never  budded  forth  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  on  that  very  day  shot  forth 
leaves  and  flourished  like  its  usual  species.”  This  tree 
no  longer  exists,  but  it  has  been  said  that  when  it  was 
cut  down  large  sums  were  given  by  James  II.  and  the 
highest  personages  for  small  cuttings  from  the  branches. 

June  12. — Long  Vacation. — We  have  elsewhere  given 
an  explanation  of  the  institution  and  nature  of  Terms.  On 
this  day  Trinity  Term  ends ;  and  that  cessation  from  legal 
business  emphatically  denominated  the  Long  Vacation 
commences. 

June  14. — Corpus  Christi  Day. — This  day  is  observed 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  with  great  festivity.  The 
streets  are  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  tapestry  is 
hung  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  lamps  are  sus¬ 
pended  before  the  doors  at  night,  and  joyous  bands  of 
musicians  parade  the  cities  from  morn  till  night.  Bar- 
nabe  Googe,  in  his  translation  of  *  Naogeorgus,’  after 
describing  the  festivities  in  towns,  thus  notices  the 
ceremonies  in  rural  districts 

In  villages  the  husbandmen  about  their  come  do  ride, 

With  many  crosses,  banners,  and  Sir  John  their  priest  beside, 

Who  in  a  bag  about  his  neck  doth  beare  the  blessed  breade ; 

And  oftentime  he  down  alightes,  and  Gospel  lowde  doth 
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This  surely  keeps  the  come  from  w'mde  and  ram,  and  from 
the  blaste ; 

Such  fayth  the  pope  hath  taught,  and  yet  the  Papistes  hold  it 
faste.” 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  exhibitions  known 
as  Miracle  Plays  or  Pageants,  in  which  the  most  sacred 
characters  were  personated  by  strolling  players,  were 
more  than  usually  patronised.  Those  performed  at 
Coventry  were  considered  the  best,  and  many  thousand 
people  annually  visited  that  city  on  Corpus  Christi  Day 
to  witness  them, 

June  21. — The  Longest  Day. — At  this  time  in  the 
most  northern  parts  of  the  island  there  is  no  real  night, 
the  twilight  continuing  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  longest  day  at  Greenwich  is  16  hours,  34 
minutes,  5  seconds ;  the  shortest  day  7  hours,  44  mi¬ 
nutes,  17  seconds;  allowing  9  minutes,  16  seconds,  for 
refraction  for  the  longest  day,  and  9  minutes,  5  seconds, 
for  refraction  for  the  shortest  day. 

June  24. —  St.  John  Baptist. — Midsummer  Eve. — 
The  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  first  instituted 
f,  .d.  488,  and  is  still  observed  by  the  Reformed  Chucch 
,s  well  as  by  the  Roman  Catholic.  St.  John  was  born 
bout  six  months  prior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
When  Herod  issued  his  cruel  order  for  the  destruction  of 
the  young  children,  St.  John  escaped  from  the  place,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  deserts,  where  he  continued 
leading  a  life  of  sanctity  and  forbearance  many  years ; 
“  his  garment  made  of  camel’s  hair,  with  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins,  and  his  food  locusts  and  wild  honey.”  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Crnsar,  when  St.  John  was 
about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  visited  the  country  about 
the  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  He  had  many  followers,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity  our  Saviour  came  to  him  from 
Galilee  to  he  baptized.  John,  in  his  humility,  hesitated, 
saying,  “  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest 
thou  to  me  ?”  but  as  our  Lord  commanded  it  “  to  be  so, 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness,”  John  humbly  complied;  when 
“  Lo !  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  spirit  of  God 
descended  like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from 
Heaven,  saying,  ‘  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.’  ” 

f  After  he  had  exercised  the  course  of  the  ministry  to 
which  he  had  been  called,  for  about  thirteen  months,  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  whom  he  boldly 
reproved  for  his  enormities.  By  this  ruler  he  was  cast 
into  prison,  where,  after  a  year’s  confinement,  he  was  be¬ 
headed  at  the  instigation  of  Herodias,  the  consort  of 
Herod,  but  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip  Herodias. 

As  the  eve  of  Midsummer-Day  it  was  for  a  long  time 
customary  in  England  and  in  other  countries,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  disappeared  in  the  evening,  to  light  bonfires  and 
commence  a  night  of  gaiety  and  rejoicing.  Whence  this 
custom  originated  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  very  prevalent,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  all  countries  from  the  earliest  times.  In 
Brand’s  ‘  Antiquities  ’  many  authorities  are  cited  to 
prove,  this,  and  to  show  that  such  ceremonies  were  origin¬ 
ally  observed  by  Pagan  nations  in  consequence  of  certain 
superstitions  or  religious  feelings  connected  with  the 
apparent  recession  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  The 
Saxons,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation,  had  bonfires  and  various  superstitious  ceremonies 
•an  this  day,  and  the  practice  may  be  traced  through  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  until  we  gradually  lose  sight  of  it  in 
the  greater  knowledge  and  more  rational  employments  of 
the  present  age. 

A  few  of  the  minor  superstitions  of  this  day  are  still 
practised  in  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  England  ;  one 
was  often  alluded  to  by  the  essayists  of  the  last  century, 
as  the  “trial  of  affection.”  The  maidens  gathered  pre¬ 
cisely  at  midnight  some  of  the  branches  of  the  orpine 
plant,  more  generally  known  as  the  “  Midsummer’s- 


men,”  two  of  which  she  places  side  by  side  against  the 
wall  when  she  goes  to  bed :  if  the  branches  fall  towards 
each  other,  her  lover  will  be  faithful ;  but  if  they  recede, 
he  is  false 

‘  Oft  on  the  shrub  she  cast  her  eye, 

That  spoke  her  true  love's  secret  sigh; 

Or  else,  alas  !  too  plainly  told 
Her  lover’s  faithless  heart  was  cold.” 

Before  the  police  of  the  city  of  London  was  placed  on 
an  efficient  footing,  and  when  every  citizen  was  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  act  as  watchman,  and  required  to  place  a 
lamp  before  his  door,  that  the  streets  might  be  lighted,  it 
was  customary  for  a  grand  procession  to  march  through 
the  streets  on  this  evening,  composed  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  city  with  their  dependants,  men  bearing 
torches  and  cressets,  others  armed  with  pikes  and  har- 
quebusses,  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  bands  of  music 
and  the  flutter  of  innumerable  banners.  This  was  called 
the  procession  of  the  city  watch,  but  the  principal  part  of 
it  was  composed  of  men  almost  exclusively  appointed  for 
the  occasion.  However,  from  the  descriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  it  by  the  old  chroniclers,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  splendid  affair.  There  is  a  rare  poem  en¬ 
titled  ‘  London’s  Artillery,’  published  in  1616,  in  which 
it  is  described  at  some  length;  in  one  part  we  find  this 
note  : — “  King  Henrie  the  Eighth,  approving  this  march¬ 
ing  watch  as  an  ancient  commendable  custom  of  the 
cittie,  lest  it  should  decay  through  neglect  or  covetous- 
nesse,  in  the  first  yeere  of  his  reigne,  came  privately  dis¬ 
guised  in  one  of  his  guard’s  coates  into  Cheape  on  Mid¬ 
summer  Even,  and  seeing  the  same  at  that  time  per¬ 
formed  to  his  content,  to  countenance  it  and  make 
it  more  glorious  by  the  presence  of  his  person,  came  after 
on  St.  Peter’s  Even  [the  29th,  the  procession  being  re¬ 
peated  on  that  evening],  with  Queen  Katherine,  attended 
by  a  noble  traine,  riding  in  royal  state  to  the  King’s 
Heade  in  Cheape,  there  to  behold  the  same ;  and  after, 
anno  15  of  his  reigne,  Christian,  king  of  Denmarke,  with 
his  queene,  being  then  in  England,  was  conducted  through 
the  city  to  the  King’s  Head  in  Cheape,  there  to  see  the 
same.” 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  city  watch,  and  of 
this  annual  procession,  will  be  found  in  No.  435  of  the 
present  work. 

June  29. — St.  Peter's  Day. — This  apostle  was  born 
at  Bcthsaida  in  Galilee,  where  he  pursued  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  fisherman.  His  original  name  was 
Simon  or  Simeon,  but  on  being  introduced  to  our  Lord 
by  his  brother  Andrew  he  took  the  name  of  Peter,  sig¬ 
nifying  a  stone  or  rock,  and  in  holy  writ  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  Simon  Peter.  The  popes,  alleging  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  representatives  of  St.  Peter,  usually 
on  their  elevation,  in  imitation  of  the  change  of  the 
name  of  this  apostle,  relinquish  their  family  and  Chris¬ 
tian  appellation,  and  make  choice  of  some  other  which 
they  consider  more  significant  or  suitable  to  their  station. 

St.  Peter  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  companions  of 
our  Lord,  and  after  the  Resurrection  one  of  the  foremost 
to  disseminate  the  benefits  of  the  new  religion,  preaching 
even  at  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  its  enemies.  He  settled 
at  Rome  in  the  year  64,  after  he  had  travelled  over  great 
part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  conversion.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Rome 
when  his  bold  conduct  in  preaching  against  the  vices  of 
the  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  to  whom 
it  was  more  agreeable  to  remove  the  reprover  than  the 
cause  of  reproof.  St.  Peter  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
after  a  confinement  of  nine  months  was,  in  the  year  67,  led 
for  crucifixion,  by  order  of  Nero,  to  the  top  of  the  Vatican 
mount,  where  he  suffered  with  his  head  downwards,  not 
considering  himself  worthy  of  meeting  death  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  master,. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Peter  was  instituted  in  the  year  813. 
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Of  the  incapacity  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  appreciate  that  class 
of  poetry  which  is  the  most  truly  poetical,  to  penetrate 
the  more  intricate  recesses  of  the  poet’s  character,^  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  poet  s  heart, 
perhaps  no  stronger  instance  can  he  adduced  than  his 
brief  memoir  of  Collins.  He  shared  the  poet’s  society, 
he  enjoyed  his  love,  whilst  life  permitted;  he  spoke  of  his 
memory  afterwards  with  affectionate  tenderness.  iheir 
.intercourse  had  been  sufficiently  frequent  to  enable  the 
future  biographer  to  discover  the  intense  ambition  that 
was  consuming  the  young  spirit ;  he  had  therefore  P0'^1 
ful  motives  to  weigh  accurately  such  pretensions,  lie  hac 
every  opportunity  for  the  task  :  What  is  the  result .  ie 
biography  exhibits  an  eloquent  sorrow  for  Collins  s 
lamentable  condition  during  the  last  few  years  of  life,  ut 
betrays  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  its  cause  ;  touching 
and  noble  are  its  allusions  to  the  man,  of  his  poetry  it 
observes  “  it  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it  gives 
little  pleasure  1”  Such  is  the  critical  summary  of  the 
genius  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Ode  on  the  Passions,’  and  of 
the  Dirge  in  ‘  Cymbeline,’  by  a  learned,  sagacious,  and 
in  many  respects  admirable  and  noble  minded  writer ;  an 
opinion  which  the  friendly  tone  of  the  memoir  made  the 
more  weighty,  which  has  been  constantly  read  and  fre¬ 


quently  believed  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  and  thus 
influencing  many  who  read  the  poet’s  works  to  mistrust 
their  own  admiration,  and  preventing  still  more  from 
ever  reading  them  at  all.  Happily  other  writers,  equally 
popular  and  better  qualified,  have  done  Collins  justice  ; 
and  his  spirit  may  now  look  upon  the  noble  tomb  erected 
to  his  honour  in  his  native  city,  and  reflect  that  his  fame 
no  longer  lies  at  the  mercy  of  any  individual  opinion ; 
without  a  dissenting  voice  is  he  now  hailed  as  a  poet  of 
high,  pure,  and  original  powers ;  who,  to  borrow  Sir  E. 
Brydges’s  remark,  though  not  unfrequently  classed 
among  the  minor  poets,  is  “  minor  ”  only  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  poems  he  has  produced.  Our  own  admiration  of 
these  compositions  has  produced  the  preceding  remarks  ; 
but  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the  appalling  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  their  author,  the  scorching  up  of  heart  and  bram 
which  made  his  latter  years  pass  in  a  state  too  horrible 
even  to  contemplate ;  when  we  think  of  this,  and  of  the 
probable  cause — the  indifference  of  the  world  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  a  feeling  of  indignation 
mingling  with  our  regret  that  those,  who,  like  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  had  so  much  power  over  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
should  have  felt  and  understood  the  young  poet  so  little 
who  neglected  or  mistook  the  nature  of  that  genius  which 
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they  could  not  deny,  hut  the  power  of  which  they  did  not 
feel,  and  consequently  undervalued.  We  have  seen  what 
Collins’s  biographer  thought  when  death  had  hallowed  the 
poet  ’s  memory,  when  the  partial  feelings  of  the  friend  might 
naturally  have  biassed  a  little  the  calm  thoughtfulness  of 
the  judge  : — here  is  another  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
the  poet’s  disappointment :  the  Odes  were  published  in 
1747,  Collins  died  in  1756,  yet  Cowper,  who  was  then 
twenty-five  years  old,  had  previously  heard  nothing  of 
either  !  Such  was  the  poet’s  fame  during  his  life. 

At  Chichester,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1720,  Wil¬ 
liam  Collins  was  born.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
hatter  in  the  town,  of  which  he  was  sometime  mayor,  but 
through  misfortunes  or  imprudence,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  the  family  was  much  embarrassed  by 
pecuniary  troubles,  and  was,  it  appears,  frequently  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Collins,  a  Colonel  Martin. 
To  this  excellent  relative  William  Collins  was  indebted 
in  a  great  measure,  perhaps  entirely,  for  his  education, 
which  was  intended  to  prepare  him  for  the  church.  He 
was  admitted  into  Winchester  School  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  1733,  where  he  composed  his  Eclogues,  and 
studied  at  the  same  time  with  such  diligence,  that  for  his 
merit  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  scholars  for 
New  College,  where,  we  presume,  the  boys  thus  selected 
enjoyed  some  pecuniary  advantages.  At  the  period  in 
question,  however,  there  happened  to  be  no  vacancy,  and 
Collins  was  accordingly  placed  at  Queen’s  College,  where 
he  was  supported  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle.  He  was 
here,  it  is  said,  distinguished  for  his  genius  and  his  indo¬ 
lence;  this  latter  term  generally  in  such  cases  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  self-communing  of  the  mind  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  alleged  defect  except  its 
outward  appearance.  His  first  published  verses  now  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ‘  Gentleman’s  Magazine.’  In  1742  he 
published  his  Eclogues,  and  in  1743  his  Epistle  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer.  His  habits,  personal  appearance,  and 
character  are  thus  described  by  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  him  at  this  period.  “  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music*  good-natured  and  affable,  warm  in  his  friendship, 
and,  as  long  as  I  knew  him,  very  temperate  in  his  eating 
and  drinking.  He  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  of  a  light 
and  clear  complexion,  with  grey  eyes  so  very  weak  at 
times  as  hardly  to  bear  a  candle  in  the  room,  and  often 
raise  within  him  apprehensions  of  blindness.”*  An 
anecdote  of  his  gentle  disposition  is  related  by  the  same 
writer :  Hampton,  the  translator  of  Polybius,  was,  in 
spite  of  his  great  intellectual  endowments,  of  a  very  fierce 
and  ungovernable  temper.  At  one  of  Collins’s  tea-parties 
Hampton  entered  suddenly  and  kicked  the  table,  with 
all  upon  it,  to  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  Collins  picked 
up  the  bread  and  butter  and  fragments  of  china,  repeat¬ 
ing  very  mildly,  “  Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra 
poetae.”t  After  a  few  months’  residence  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  Collins  was  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  ba¬ 
chelor,  and  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  fellow¬ 
ship.  It  is  probable  that  mortification  at  this  disap¬ 
pointment,  added  to  disgust  at  “the  dulness  of  a  college 
life,”  of  which  he  was  frequently  complaining,  and  both 
heightened  by  annoyances  resulting  from  the  debts  he 
had  contracted  (Colonel  Martin,  being  far  from  a  wealthy 
man,  was  of  course  unable  to  do  more  than  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  his  protegd),  induced  the  young  poet 
to  quit  the  university  and  come  to  London.  In  taking 
this  step  he  also  doubtless  looked  forward  with  the  san¬ 
guineness  of  youth  and  the  confidence  of  genius  to  his 
reception  in  the  metropolis,  where  learning  and  wit 
would,  he  fondly  hoped,  and  not  unnaturally  expected, 
welcome  him  to  their  circles.  His  first  visit  in  London 

*  Account  of  Collins,  by  While  of  Selhome,  in  the  ‘  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine.’ 

t  “  Here  you  may  find  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  poet.” 


was  to  a  Mr.  Payne,  the  agent  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  colonel  to  supply  the  Collins’ 
family  from  time  to  time  with  small  sums.  Collins  was 
gaily  dressed,  with  a  feather  in  his  hat,  and  altogether 
made  such  an  appearance  as  to  surprise  and  displease 
Mr.  Payne,  who  told  him  it  was  by  no  means  that  “  of  a 
young  man  who  had  not  a  single  guinea  to  call  his  own.” 
The  deep  sense  of  humiliation  which  we  may  readily 
conceive  to  have  filled  the  soul  and  burnt  the  cheek  of 
the  young  listener,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  greater  in¬ 
flictions  he  was  destined  to  suffer.  .  He  now  entered  more 
freely  than  strict  prudence  would  permit  into  the  gaieties 
of  Ranelagh  and  the  theatres,  he  mingled  with  ex¬ 
pensive  and  dissipated  society.  He  had  hitherto  seen 
too  little  of  the  world  ;  he  now  saw  too  much  :  his  bril¬ 
liant  talents,  previously  too  strictly  confined  to  allow  of 
their  due  expansion,  experienced  now  too  little  restraint 
to  keep  them  from  running  to  waste :  so  boundless  seemed 
the  wealth  the  future  would  bring  him,  that  he  lost  all 
care  for  the  present ;  and  thus,  we  may  conclude,  passed 
on  the  first  few  months  of  his  London  life,  during  which 
Fame  receded  as  Penury  drew  nigh,  and  debts  accumu¬ 
lated  faster  than  poems.  How  great  at  last  his  neces¬ 
sities  must  have  become,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  so  frequently  to  Mr. 
Payne,  that  the  latter  told  him  he  must  pursue  some 
other  mode  of  life ,  for  he  was  sure  Colonel  Martin  would 
be  displeased  at  his  having  done  so  much.  Among  the 
various  endeavours  made  by  Collins  to  relieve  himself 
from  so  bitterly  degrading  a  position  was  the  publication 
of  proposals  for  a  ‘  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning,’ 
and  for  which  work  he  received,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  period,  the  amount  of  subscription  from  some  of 
his  friends.  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton  was  informed,  on 
“  undoubted  authority,”  that  Collins  had  completed  the 
preliminary  dissertation  to  the  History,  and  that  it  was 
written  “  with  great  judgment,  precision,  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject.”  What  became  of  this  valuable  frag¬ 
ment  is  unknown.  He  also'  engaged  with  some  book¬ 
seller  to  translate  Aristotle’s  ‘  Poetics,’  receiving  in  ad¬ 
vance  a  portion  of  the  copyright-money  to  extricate  him 
from  the  custody  of  a  bailiff.  Of  this  too  he  completed 
many  sheets. 

Some  of  the  memoirs  of  the  c  Biographia  Britannica,’ 
it  appears,  were  to  have  been  written  by  him,  and  were, 
in  fact,  shown  to  Mr.  Ragsdale*  in  embryo.  In  addition 
to  these  evidences  of  industry,  he  wrote  about  the  same 
period  his  imperishable  Odes,  the  labour  expended  on 
which  we  can  but  imperfectly  estimate  in  the  exquisite 
results  bequeathed  to  us,  even  although  we  know  that  his 
MS.  bears  the  marks  of  repeated  corrections,  that  he  was 
perpetually  changing  his  epithets,  and  that  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  burning  what  he  had  written.  The  Odes  were  to 
have  been  published  in  conjunction  with  some  by  his 
schoolfellow  Joseph  Wharton,  who  observes,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  “  Collins  is  not  to  publish  the  Odes  unless  he 
gets  ten  guineas  for  them.”  Considering  the  time  and 
pains  expended  on  the  composition  of  the  Odes,  and  the. 
very  modest  sum  expected  for  the  copyright  (Collins’s 
share,  we  presume,  being  five  guineas),  we  cannot  but 
smile  at  the  notion  expressed  by  Mr.  Ragsdale,  that 
Collins,  “  to  raise  a  present  subsistence,  set  about  writing 
his  Odes !”  The  joint  publication  was  however  abandoned. 
None  of  these  schemes,  with  the  great  exception  of  the 
poems,  were  matured ;  the  reason  is  but  too  evident : 
the  Odes  were  published !  and,  by  their  apparent  failure, 
left  him  neither  hope  to  succeed  in  anything  else,  or 
strength  to  make  the  attempt.  Through  privations  and 
disappointments,  through  miseries  in  which  he  mus^  have 

*  The  author  of  a  letter  found  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hymers,  of 
Queen’s  College,  who  meditated  a  biography  of  Collins.  To  this 
letter  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
here  mentioned. 
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been  steeped  to  the  very  lips,  he  had  gone  on  hoping 
and  toiling,  repressing  present  anxieties  by  the  prospects 
of  future  peace,  illumining  his  present  obscurity  by  the 
light  that  shone  from  “  Fame’s  bright  star,”  and  thus 
reached,  as  he  believed,  the  goal,  where  he  waited  proudly 
for  the  voices  of  welcome  and  reward.  The  Odes  were 
published,  and  their  reception  was  such,  that  the 
miserable  author  purchased  the  unsold  copies  and  burnt 
them ;  and  not  only  them,  but  on  the  same  funeral  pile 
were  offered  up  and  destroyed  all  that  had  made  life 
endurable  to  the  man,  and  a  still  more  awful  sacrifice, 
all  that  made  up  the  power  and  genius  of  the  poet. 
From  this  event  we  conceive  must  be  dated  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  malady  which  left  its  victim,  through 
the  remainder  of  life,  the  most  fearful  spectacle  the  world 
can  present — the  wreck  of  genius.  The  highest  con¬ 
dition  of  humanity,  reduced  to  the  lowest,  and  most 
horrible — the  poet  transformed  to  the  madman.  The 
change  was  slow  and  gradual,  but  this  merely  enhanced 
by  consciousness  the  misery  that  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented.  On  the  death  of  Thomson,  in  1748,  he  wrote 
the  ode  to  his  memory,  and  soon  after  went  abroad 
to  his  uncle,  then  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  who 
died  within  a  short  period  of  his  arrival,  and  left  to  him 
and  his  sisters  (the  elder  Collins  and  his  wife  were  both 
dead)  his  property.  Collins  received  about  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  sum  remaining  in  his  possession  after  he 
had  repaid  the  bookseller  the  amount  advanced  for  the 
proposed  translation  of  Aristotle,  and  whatever  other 
claims  there  were  upon  him,  wa3  quite  large  enough  to 
free  him  from  any  mere  pecuniary  anxieties.  “  After 
his  return  from  France,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  the  writer 
of  this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where  he 
vvas  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet 
him :  there  was  then  nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in 
his  mind  by  any  but  himself:  but  he  had  withdrawn  from 
study,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school :  when 
his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see 
what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen,  ‘  I  have 
but  one  book,’  said  Collins,  ‘  but  that  is  the  best !’  He 
now  sought  by  changes  of  air  and  scene  to  invigorate 
his  poAvers  and  avert  the  impending  calamity  :  he  went 
to  Bath,  but  returned  without  benefit.  In  1751  he  Avas 
supposed  to  be  dying,  but  grew  better,  and  in  1754 
journeyed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  so  Aveak  and  low  as 
to  be  unable  to  bear  conversation.”  Mr.  White  says, 
“  I  myself  saw  him  under  Merton  walls  in  a  very 
affecting  situation,  struggling  and  conveyed  by  force  in 
the  arms  of  two  or  three  men  toward  the  parish  of 
St.  Clement,  in  which  was  a  house  that  took  such 
unhappy  objects.”  Soon  after  this  Ave  find  him  placed 
in  a  house  of  similar  character  at  Chelsea,  from  Avhence 
he  Avas  removed  by  his  youngest  sister,  who  took  him 
home  to  his  native  town,  and  attended  assiduously  to 
hig  wants.  The  house  where  they  resided,  and  in  which 
Collins  died,  was  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
here,  it  is  said,  that  his  shrieks  sometimes  resounded 
through  the  cloisters  till'  the  horror  of  those  Avho  heard 
him  was  insupportable.  Let  us  turn  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  a  scene  as  this  to  one  which  Ins  calmer 
moments  presented.  The  clergyman  by  Avhom  he  was 
buried,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shenton,  says,  “  Walking  in  my 
vicarial  garden  one  Sunday  evening  during  Collins’s  last 
illness,  I  heard  a  , female  (the  servant,  I  suppose)  reading 
the  Bible  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  rave  much  and  make  great  moanings ;  but 
ay  hue  she  was  reading, -or  rather  attempting  to  read,  he 
ay  as  not  only  silent,  but  attenti\re  likewise;  correctin'1'  her 
mistakes,  Avhich,  indeed,  Avere  very  frequent,  through  the 
Avholc  of  the  27th  chapter  of  Genesis.”  He  died  in 
1  756,  m  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
m  the  cathedral  church,  in  which  stands  the  monument 
to  his  memory.  The  design  is  Flaxman’s,  the  workman¬ 


ship  very  beautiful,  and  the  Avhole  nobly  commemorative 
of  the  true  and  honourable  admiration  of  those  who 
furnished  the  means  of  its  erection.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Dallaway  : — “  Collins  is  represented  in  a  reading 
posture,  during  a  lucid  interval  of  the  affecting  malady 
to  which  he  was  subject,  with  a  calm  and  benign  aspect, 
as  if  seeking  refuge  from  his  misfortunes  in  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  the  gospel,  which  appears  upon  a  table  before 
him ;  Avhilst  his  lyre  and  one  of  his  best  compositions  lie 
neglected  on  the  ground.  Upon  the  pediment  of  the 
tablet  are  placed  two  female  ideal  figures  in  relief,  repre¬ 
senting  love  and  piety,  entwined  each  in  the  arms  of  the 
other ;  the  proper  emblems  of  the  genius  of  his  poetry.” 
On  the  monument  are  inscribed  the  dates  of  Collins’s 
birth  and  death,  and  the  epitaph  by  Hayley. 

Only  one  of  the  poet’s  letters  has  been  published,  though 
others  Avere  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ragsdale,  and  are 
possibly  still .  preserved.  The  letter  Ave  allude  to  Avas 
written  to  Dr.  Hayes,  Avho  had  set  the  ‘  Ode  on  the  Pas¬ 
sions  ’  to  music,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  an  ode,  pro¬ 
bably  of  high  Aralue,  is  lost.  The  poet  Avrites,  “  The 
subject  is  the  music  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  in  which  I 
have,  I  hope,  naturally  introduced  the  various  characters 
Avith  Avhich  the  chorus  was  concerned,  as  CEdipus,  Medea, 
Electra,  Orestes,  &c.  The  composition  too  is  probably 
more  correct  (than  the  ‘  Ode  on  the  Passions’),  as  I  have 
chosen  the  ancient  tragedies  for  my  models,  and  only 
copied  the  most  affecting  passages  in  them.”  This  poem, 
the  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  ‘  History  of  the  Revival 
of  Learning,’  and  the  partial  translation  of  Aristotle, 
were,  in  all  probability,  destroyed  by  Collins’s  elder 
sister,  who,  says  Mr.  Park,  “  loved  money  to  excess,  and 
evinced  so  outrageous  an  aversion  to  her  brother  because 
he  squandered  or  gave  aAvay  to  the  boys  in  the  cloisters 
whatever  money  he  had,  that  she  destroyed,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  resentment,  all  his  papers.” 

“  That  Collins,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  wise  and  virtuous 
as  he  Avas,  passed  always  unentangled  through  the  snares 
of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of 
action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  Avere  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  Avere  never  con¬ 
founded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  malignity  or 
design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected  pressure  or 
casual  temptation.”  His  literary  attainments  were  very 
great :  he  was  not  only  a  good  classical  scholar,  but  un¬ 
derstood  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages — 
a  satisfactory  answer,  we  may  observe,  to  the  charge  of 
“  indolence”  at  college.  The  quality  and  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  his  genius  we  have  not  here  space  to  de¬ 
scribe  ;  that  it  is  eminently  deserving  attention  we  may 
rest  assured.  Campbell  observes  that  Collins’s  poems, 
published  Avlien  he  wras  but  twenty-seven,  Avill  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  Milton  produced  before  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  ANNUAL  LISTS  OF 
PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  business  of  preparing  the  annual 
lists  of  parliamentary  voters  for  counties,  cities,  and  bo¬ 
roughs,  will  commence,  overseers  of  parishes  being 
required  on  that  day  to  give  notice  to  this  effect  to  persons 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 
If  the  elective  franchise  be  regarded  as  a  trust,  which  is 
to  be  exercised  AA’ithout  selfishness  for  the  welfare  of  so¬ 
ciety — and  not  only  for  that  society  in  which  Ave  live,  but 
in  some  degree  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large,  there 
is  no  public  service  Avhich  an  intelligent  man  will  so  little 
forgive  himself  for  neglecting  as  that  Avhich  simply  re¬ 
quires  him  to  send  in  to  the  overseers  a  claim  to  establish 
this  privilege.  Those  individuals  Avho  retain  the  same 
qualification,  and  remain  in  the  same  abode  as  at  the  last 
registration,  are  not  required  to  make  any  new  claim, 
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Since  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  in  1832,  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  is  interested 
in  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  registration  of 
parliamentary  voters — not  less  than  1  in  14  ot  every  male 
in  the  United  Kingdom  aged  twenty  years  and  upwards; 
or,  including  those  who  have  more  than  one  vote  (as  a 
vote  for  a  borough  and  a  county  vote,  or  votes  in  different 
counties),  a  constituent  body  amounting  to  about  850,000 
individuals.  In  France,  where  the  distribution  of  elec*- 
toral  power  is  more  widely  extended  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe  except  England,  we  find  that,  with  a 
population  one-third  greater,  there  are  not  one-fourth  as 
many  electors  as  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom :  in¬ 
stead  of  200,000  electors,  France  should  have  1,133,000, 
if  the  same  proportion  prevailed  as  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  numbers  com¬ 
prised  in  the  electoral  body  for  the  whole  ot  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  later  period  than  1834-5,  when  it  was  as 
follows : — 


Counties  . 
'Uoroughs  . 

Total  . 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

357.053 

26J96 

36,677 

65,358 

485  834 

273,068 

11,128 

36,043 

32,643 

353,487 

630,721 

37,924 

72,720 

93,006 

839371 

The  registration  of  the  following  year  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  21  per  cent,  for  England,  the  number  of  county 
votes  being  increased  to  435,350,  and  of  borough  voters 
to  301,966,  making  a  total  of  137,316 ;  and  there  was 
an  increase  of  19  per  cent,  in  Wales,  and  of  14  per  cent, 
in  Scotland;  the  total  addition  to  the  constituency  of 
Great  Britain  being  106,349,  or  16  per  cent. 

The  467,000  county  voters  in  England  and  Wales  re¬ 
turn  159  members;  the  number  which  they  returned 


before  1832  having  been  only  94.  The  313,000  voters 
in  cities  and  boroughs  return  377  members;  before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  208  boroughs  returned  415 
members.  Several  of  the  borough  constituencies  are  very 
small,  one  with  fewer  than  150  voters,  returning  two 
members ;  and  others  with  less  than  200,  returning  one 
member. 

The  period  of  sending  in  claims  to  vote  extends  from 
the  20th  of  June  to  the  last  day  of  July  ;  on  which  latter 
day  all  rates  and  taxes  due  on 'the  6th  of  April  must  be 
paid. 

The  25th  of  August  is  the  last  day  of  serving  notices 
of  objection  to  the  claims  of  voters.  Any  person  who  is 
registered,  or  claims  to  be  registered,  may  object  to  the 
claim  of  another  person,  the  notice  being  served  upon  the 
party  to  whose  claim  objection  is  made,  and  also  upon 
the  overseers. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  lists  of  voters  are  sent 
by  the  overseers  to  the  high  constables,  that  is,  to  the 
constable  of  the  Hundred. 

In  September  or  October,  or  sometimes  later,  the  courts 
for  revising  the  lists  of  voters  are  held  by  the  revising 
barristers,  who  are  selected  in  each  circuit  by  the  judges 
at  the  summer  assizes.  The  objections,  of  which  notices 
have  been  given  up  to  the  25th  of  August,  are  entered 
upon,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  or  are  struck  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decisions  of  the  revising  barristers.  When 
the  court  of  revision  has  closed  its  proceedings,  no  claim 
to  vote  can  be  questioned  or  invalidated  until  the  revision 
for  the  ensuing  year  has  been  completed  :  for  example, 
all  whose  names  are  on  the  revised  lists  of  last  autumn 
have  the  right  of  voting  until  the  next  revision  in  the 
autumn  of  1839,  unless  they  have  become  disqualified 
from  any  special  cause. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR.— JUNE— Sixth  Month. 


Day  of 
the 

Month 

and 

Week. 

Day 
of  tile 
Year. 

Sundays  and 
Remarkable  Days. 

1  S 

152 

.  • 

2  Su 

153 

1  Sunday  after  Trinity 

3  M 

154 

. 

4  Tu 

155 

. 

5  W 

156 

K.  of  Hanover  born  1 77 1.  ■ 

6  Th 

157 

.  . 

7  F 

158 

... 

8  S 

159 

.  .  • 

9  Su 

160 

2  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

10  M 

161 

11  Tu 

162 

St.  Barnabas. 

12  W 

163 

Trinity  Term  ends. 

13  Tu 

164 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

20.  Overseers  to  fix  on  church-doors  notices  to  persons 
qualified  to  vote  for  counties  to  make  claims. — N.  B. — 
Persons  on  the  register  need  not  make  a  new  claim 
unless  they  have  changed  their  qualification  or  place 
of  abode. 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 

Proper  Lessons,  Morning. 

June  2  1st  after  Trinity  Joshua  10  .  .  Mark  3 

„  9  2nd  „  Judges  4  ,  .  „  10 

„  16  3rd  „  1  Samuel  2  .  ,  „  16 

„  23  4th  „  ,,  12  .  .  Luke  7 

i,  30  5th  „  „  15  .  .  „  12 

Proper  Lessons,  Evening. 

June  2  Joshua  23  ...  1  Cor.  16 

Judges  5  ...  2  Cor.  7 

1  Samuel  3  .  .  .  ,,  13 

„  13  .  .  .  Ephes.  I 

,,  1 7  •  •  .  ,,  6 


9 
16 
23 
„  30 
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THE  MOON’S  CHANGES. 

Last  Quarter  4th  day,  llh.  37m.  aftern. 
New  „  11th  day,  2h.  42m.  aftern. 
First  Quarter  18th  day,  lOlr.  lm.  aftern. 
Full  ,,  26th  day,  12h.  0m.  aftern. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS 
No  IV. — Lord  Willoughby  :  Mary  Ambree. 


*  Lord  Willoughby. 

[In  this  cut  is  shown  the  half-armour  of  a  general  officer,  lhe  costume  and  accoutrements  of  a  pikeman,  an  archer,  and  a  musketeer, 

of  the  Elizabethan  period. J 


We  willingly  turn  from  royal  or  rustic  drolleries  at  home 
to  heroic  actions  abroad ;  nor  shall  we  find  higher  or 
happier  instances  of  England’s  fortitude  and  daring  than 
in  the  once  popular  ballads  of  ‘  Lord  Willoughby  ’  and 
‘  Mary  Ambree,’  both  of  which  picture  real  characters 
and  chronicle  true  events.  Peregrine  Bertie,  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby,  lived  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  handsome  person,  his  skill  with  the 
sword,  his  bravery  in  war,  and  his  utter  scorn  of  that  creep¬ 
ing  obsequiousness  by  which  inferior  men  rose  at  court. 
He  slighted  great  courtiers,  paid  little  attention  to  the 
queen,  and  rejoiced,  it  is  said,  when  sent  to  the  Low 
Country  wars,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  at 
the  siege  of  Zutphen :  he  also  commanded  the  English 
auxiliaries  on  the  recal  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  worsted 
the  Spaniards  in  various  hardy  and  heady  encounters. 
On  one  of  these  exploits  the  ballad  is  founded ;  it  has 
always  been  a  favourite  with  the  people,  from  its  triumph¬ 
ing  over  the  Spaniards,  and  its  encomiums  on  the  un- 
Vol.  VIII. 


yielding  valour  of  the  English.  Lord  Willoughby  died  in 
1601  :  one  of  his  captains  and  comrades  was  Sir  John 
Norris,  who,  with  a  thousand  men,  forced  his  way  for 
three  miles  through  the  whole  Spanish  army  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Parma  :  it  was  the  age  of  heroism. 

The  old  ballad-maker  detains  his  reader  with  no  ex¬ 
ordium  ;  he  rushes  into  action  at  once. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  July, 

With  glistering  spear  and  shield, 

A  famous  fight  in  Fiariders 
Was  foughten  in  the  field. 

The  most  courageous  officers 
Were  English  captains  three; 

But  the  bravest  man  in  battle 
Was  brave  Lord  Willoughbee.” 

It  would  he  unfair  not  to  say  that  the  two  other  officers 
were  Captain  Norris  and  Captain  Turner,  names  well 
known  in  the  wars  of  those  times ;  and  it  would  he  unjust 
to  the  high  station  which  the  piinstrel  claims  for  English 
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bravery  to  forget  that  the  Islanders  were  hut  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  to  fourteen  thousand  :  bows  were  then  mixed  with 
muskets,  and  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  English  ren¬ 
dered  them  effective  weapons. 

«  Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemen, 

And  look  you  round  about ; 

And  shoot  you  right,  you  bowmen, 

And  we  will  keep  them  out. 

You  musquet  and  calliver  men, 

Do  you  prove  true  to  me: 

I’ll  be  the  foremost  man  in  fight, 

Says  brave  Lord  Willoughby.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  English  pikemen  fronted  the 
Spaniards  while  over  their  heads  the  musketeers  and  bow¬ 
men  securely  plied  their  different  and  deadly  weapons. 

c<  For  seven  hours,  to  all  men’s  view, 

This  fight  endured  sore  ; 

Until  our  men  so  feeble  grew 
That  they  could  fight  no  more. 

And  then  upon  dead  horses 
Full  savourly  they  ate, 

And  drank  the  puddle-water, 

They  could  no  better  get.” 

Thus  refreshed,  though  not  with  dainties,  and  cheered, 
not  with  hopes  of  escape,  hut  of  victory,  and  strengthened 
in  mind  by  prayer,  they  started  up  and  renewed  the  battle 
with  a  courage  which  surprised  as  well  as  daunted  tlrii 
enemies. 

“  The  sharp  steel-pointed  arrows 
And  bullets  they  did  fly ; 

Then  did  our  gallant  soldiers 
Charge  on  most  furiously, 

Which  made  the  Spaniards  waver, 

They  thought  it  best  to  Hee, 

They  feared  the  stout  behaviour 
Of  brave  Lord  Willoughby.” 

On  seeing  this,  the  Spanish  general  exclaimed,  “  Let 
us  begone ;  we  shall  be  ruined,  horse  and  foot,  if  we  stay  : 
these  men  are  commanded  by  Lord  Willoughby,  a  soldier 
so  true  and  fierce,  that  he  would  not  yield  an  inch  of 
ground  were  all  the  devils  to  charge  him.” 

“  And  thus  the  fearful  enemy 
Was  quickly  put  to  flight; 

Our  men  pursued  courageously, 

And  caught  their  forces  quite. 

But  at  the  last  they  gave  a  shout, 

Which  echoed  through  the  sky; 

God  and  St.  George  for  England, 

The  conquerors  did  cry.” 

When  the  news  of  this  victory  reached  England,  and 
was  told  at  court,  “  What !”  said  Queen  Elizabeth,  “  is 
this  the  handsome  Lord  Willoughby  ?  Why,  he  is  as 
brave  as  he  is  handsome ;  and  no  wonder  that  I  loved 
and  esteemed  him.  He  has  achieved  nobler  deeds  than 
any  lord  of  honour  and  ancestry  about  my  court :  he  shall 
not  go  unrewarded ;  neither  shall  I  forget  my  humbler 
subjects  who  were  with  him.” 

“  To  the  soldiers  that  were  maimed 
And  wounded  in  the  fray, 

The  queen  allowed  a  pension 
Of  fifteen  pence  a-day: 

And  from  all  costs  and  charges 
She  quit  and  set  them  free  ; 

And  this  she  did  all  for  the  sake 
Of  brave  Lord  Willoughby.” 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  praise  of  the  queen  was  echoed 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  tended  greatly  to  prepare 
and  strengthen  their  spirit  for  the  approaching  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Armada,  which,  in  1585,  the  period 
of  this  battle,  was  in  preparation.  It  was  a  national 
boast  that  one  Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen  : 
the  writer  of  this  ballad  alludes  to  the  sentiment  in  the 
usual  tone  of  minstrel  exaggeration. 


“  Then  courage,  noble  Englishmen, 

And  never  be  dismayed  ; 

If  that  we  be  but  one  to  ten. 

We  will  not  be  afraid 
To  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 

And  set  our  nation  free. 

And  thus  I  end  the  bloody  bout 
Of  brave  Lord  Willoughby.” 

The  nobleness  of  Lord  Willoughby’s  nature  was  equal 
to  his  courage  :  when  told  that  his  tine  looks  and  skill  in 
all  manly  and  chivalrous  exercises  would  make  him  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  help  him  to  prefer¬ 
ment,  he  briefly  answered,  “  I  am  none  of  the  Reptilia.” 
This  sarcastic  saying,  which  offended  the  queen,  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Naunton. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  CORK  AND  THE  CORK-TREE. 

This  very  useful  substance  is  the  exterior  bark  of  a  tree 
of  the  Oak  genus,  the  Quercus  subcr  of  botanists,  which 
is  indigenous  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  abundant  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy. 

Cork  and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  were  known  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theophrastus  reckons  the  tree 
among  the  oaks,  and  says  that  it  has  a  thick,  fleshy  bark, 
which  must  be  stripped  off  every  three  years,  to  prevent 
it  from  perishing.  He  adds,  that  it  was  so  light  as  never 
to  sink  in  water,  and  on  that  account  could  be  used  with 
great  advantage  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  Pliny’s 
time  fishermen  made  floats  of  cork  to  their  nets,  that  is, 
they  affixed  pieces  of  cork  to  the  rope  which  formed  the 
upper  edge  of  the  net,  and  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  kept  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  at  present.  The  high  price  of  cork,  however, 
limited  this  use  very  much  ;  and  small  hoards  of  light 
wood,  such  as  that  of  the  pine,  aspen-tree,  lime-tree,  and 
poplar,  were  employed  in  its  stead.  Beckmann  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Romans  used  cork  for  the  construction 
of  buoys,  for  use  in  rivers;  and  he  further  observes,  “  A 
third  use  of  cork  among  the  Romans  was  its  being  made 
into  soles,  which  were  put  into  their  shoes,  in  order  to 
secure  the  feet  from  water,  especially  in  winter ;  and  as 
high  heels  were  not  then  introduced,  the  ladies  Avho 
wished  to  appear  taller  than  they  had  been  formed  by 
nature  put  plenty  of  cork  under  them.” 

The  practice  of  employing  cork  for  making  jackets  to 
assist  in  swimming  is  also  very  old ;  for  we  are  informed 
that  the  Roman  w'hom  Camillus  sent  to  the  Capitol  when 
besieged  by  the  Gauls  put  on  a  light  dress,  and  took  cork 
with  him  under  it,  because,  to  avoid  being* taken  by  the 
enemy,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  swim  in  the 
Tiber.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river,  he  bound  his 
clothes  upon  his  head,  and  placing  the  cork  under  him, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  his  attempt. 

Cork  possesses  many  valuable  qualities.  It  is  remark¬ 
ably  light,  being  less  than  one  quarter  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water ;  it  can  easily  be  compressed,  and  ex¬ 
pands  again  by  its  elasticity  as  soon  as  the  compressing 
power  is  removed,  and  therefore  fills  or  stops  up  very 
closely  that  space  into  which  it  may  have  been  driven  by 
force, — a  property  which  renders  it  very  serviceable  as 
a  material  for  the  stoppers  of  bottles.  It  may  be  easily 
cut  into  all  forms ;  and  though  it  abounds  with  pores, 
which  are  the  cause  of  its  lightness,  it  suffers  neither 
water,  beer,  nor  any  common  liquid  to  escape  through  it ; 
and  it  is  only  very  slowly,  and  after  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  that  it  can  be  penetrated  even  by  spirits.  It  does 
not  communicate  any  disagreeable  taste  or  flavour  to  the 
liquor  contained  in  the  bottle. 

In  1  The  Penny  Magazine,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  364,  will  be 
found  an  engraving  of  the  noble  tree  which  yields  cork, 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  account 
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of  the  tree,  taking  as  our  principal  guide  M.  Deslong- 
champs,  in  the  Did.  clcs  Sci.  Naturelles. 

The  bark  of  the  Quercus  suber  is  immensely  thick, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  it  is  not 
removed,  it  loosens  and  detaches  itself  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  bark.  The  tree 
flourishes  best  in  a  dry  mountain  district.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  has  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Quercus  ilex ,  or  Evergreen  Oak,  and  at¬ 
tains  a  great  age.  The  interior  wood  of  the  tree  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  different  purposes ;  but  if  it  is  not  used  directly 
it  is  cut,  or  kept  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
liable  to  injure,  as  it  rots  by  alternation  of  humidity  and 
dryness.  When  it  is  employed  in  ship-building,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  restrict  its  use  to  those  parts  which  are  always 
dry,  for  water  detaches  from  it  an  acid  liquor  which  rusts 
and  destroys  nails,  &c.  When  deprived  of  its  bark,  it 
forms  an  excellent  fuel,  and  is  preferred  at  Marseilles  to 
any  other. 

The  trees  are  fit  to  be  first  stripped  of  their  bark  at  about 
•the  age  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  the  same 
operation  may  be  afterwards  performed  every  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  years,  according  to  circumstances.  During  these  in¬ 
tervals  the  cork  grows  again  to  the  same  thickness  as  before. 
Ten  or  twelve  successive  crops  of  cork  may  thus  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  tree ;  the  first  five  or  six  crops  are  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  remainder  diminish  in  goodness. 
The  cork,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  supple,  pliant  under 
the  finger,  only  slightly  woody  or  porous,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour ;  that  which  approaches  yellow  is  inferior,  and  the 
white  is  the  worst  of  all. 

The  bark  is  taken  off  in  sheets  or  tables  of  considerable 
size,  from  the  entire  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  cutting  it  with 
double-handled  knives,  slitting  it  down  in  perpendicular 
cuts  from  a  circular  incision  made  at  the  top  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  at  the  bottom.  To  make  the  upper  incision  the 
men  ascend  the  tree  by  a  ladder  to  the  part  where  the 
branches  spring  from  the  top;  and  from  the  same  point 
the  perpendicular  cuts  are  made.  Another  mode  is,  to 
cut  several  incisions  in  the  bark  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  at  the  two  extremities  of  these  incisions  make  a  cir¬ 
cular  cut.  By  this  operation  the  bark  is  cut  off  from 
communication  with  either  the  higher  or  lower  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  support ;  from  which  it 
results  that  in  a  little  time  the  bark  loosens,  and  it  can 
then  be  easily  separated  from  the  tree  by  hand.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  bark,  after  the  incisions  are  made, 
is  sliced  off  by  means  of  a  knife  somewhat  like  a  hay- 
knife. 

After  the  bark  is  thus  stripped  off,  it  is  prepared  for 
the  market  in  the  following  manner : — It  is  piled  up  in 
ponds  or  ditches,  with  the  hollow  side  of  each  piece  un¬ 
dermost,  and  then  heavily  laden  writh  stones ;  this  is 
again  done  afterwards  in  a  damp  cellar,  by  which  the 
curved  pieces  are  made  flat;  this  is  called  laying  the 
cork.  The  next  process  is  that  of  drying  it  over  a  fire, 
which  is  called  burning. 

Sometimes  the  Portuguese  content  themselves  with 
burning  the  cork  without  subjecting  it  to  previous  pres¬ 
sure.  They  lay  the  convex  side  of  the  bark  to  the  fire, 
and  leave  it  there  till  it  becomes  flat.  When  sufficiently 
flattened  by  being  burned,  or  rather  roasted,  on  one  side, 
the  other  side  is  also  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  so 
that  both  surfaces  become  partially  charred.  During  this 
operation  the  men  are  careful  to  cover  all  the  blemishes 
as  far  as  they  are  able ;  and  holes  are  filled  up  in  an  in¬ 
sufficient  manner,  either  by  the  swelling  and  straighten¬ 
ing  of  the  wood  upon  the  fire,  or  by  the  artful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  soot  and  dirt. 

The  object  of  burning  or  charring  is  to  close  the  pores 
which  previously  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  cork ;  it 
shrinks  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  in  so 
doing  closes  the  apertures.  Sometimes  the  burning  is 
carried  too  far,  and  then  the  surface  has  an  unpleasant 


sooty  texture ;  while  at  other  times  the  burning  is  insuffi¬ 
ciently  performed,  and  the  cork-cutter  has  to  repeat  the 
process  before  he  can  commence  cutting.  When  the 
cork  is  properly  prepared,  it  is  built  up  into  stacks,  till 
purchased  by  the  merchants  or  their  agents  for  exporta¬ 
tion. 

When  these  pieces  of  cork  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
cork-cutter,  he  proceeds  to  cut  them  up  into  the  various 
forms  in  which  they  are  employed,  an  occupation  which 
is  anything  but  cleanly.  If  the  pieces  are  not  sufficiently 
flat,  the  cork-cutter  exposes  the  convex  side  to  the  fire, 
by  which  it  is  brought  back  to  its  flat  or  plane  position. 
During  this  operation,  attention  is  paid  to  smoothing  the 
cork,  and  to  stopping  up  holes  and  defects.  It  is  after 
wards  cut  into  slips,  wide  or  narrow  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  these  slips 
are  divided  into  square  or  oblong  pieces,  for  corks,  bungs, 
taps,  &c.  The  pieces  intended  for  corks  are  then  divided 
into  three  sizes,  short,  short- long,  and  full-long. 

The  cork-cutter  places  himself  before  a  table  or  plank, 
on  which  is  fastened  a  board  about  three  inches  thick, 
four  broad,  and  twelve  long ;  immediately  on  a  line  with 
his  left  hand  is  a  piece  of  wood,  rising  about  four  inches 
from  the  board,  and  fixed  near  the  middle  of  it,  on  which 
the  spare  piece  of  cork  is  laid.  This  wood  not  only  sup¬ 
ports  the  cork  and  guides  the  hand  of  the  workman,  but 
by  its  elevation  above  the  board,  gives  room  for  the  knife 
to  cut  a  part  of  the  cork  in  a  smooth  and  circular  manner, 
without  striking  on  the  table  below.  The  piece  is  then 
turned  to  where  the  last  cut  ceased,  and  this  is  continued 
until  the  knife  has  gone  completely  round  ;  the  top  and 
bottom  are  then  pared  level,  and  the  cork  is  completed. 
As  different  parts  of  the  same  sheet  of  cork  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  quality,  a  boy  sorts  the  corks  into  “  superfine,”  “  fine,” 
“  common,”  and  “  coarse,”  according  to  their  quality. 

The  only  tool  employed  is  a  knife  about  three  inches 
broad  in  the  blade,  and  about  six  inches  long,  very  thin 
and  sharp,  and  nearly  equable  in  breadth  for  the  whole 
length.  This  knife  he  slightly  sharpens  on  a  piece  of 
board  after  every  cut  which  he  makes,  and  occasionally 
or  a  common  whetstone.  Considerable  dexterity  of  wrist 
is  required,  in  cutting  the  corks  of  a  true  circular  form, 
and  making  them  gradually  narrower  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  small  cuttings  of  cork,  useless  to  the 
cork-cutter,  are  sold  to  the  dry-colour  makers,  who  burn 
them,  and  prepare  them  into  what  is  called  Spanish 
black. 

M.  Deslongchamps  says,  that  in  Spain  the  acorns  of 
the  cork-tree  are  eaten  by  the  country  people ;  they  are 
roasted  in  the  same  manner  as  chestnuts,  and  have  a 
sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.  They  are  found  to  be  very 
nourishing  and  fattening  for  swine,  and  the  particular 
quality  which  they  impart  to  the  flesh  of  that  animal 
has  brought  the  pork  or  bacon  of  Bayonne  into  much 
reputation. 

In  the  districts  where  the  cork-tree  grows  naturally, 
the  economical  uses  of  cork  are  more  multifarious  than 
among  us ;  the  peasants  make  bee-hives  and  water- 
buckets  of  cork  ;  and  the  labourers  who  are  employed  in 
scaling  off  the  successive  crops  of  cork  make  plates, 
goblets,  tubs,  and  other  culinary  vessels  from  it.  Income 
parts  of  Spain  it  is  used  as  a  covering  for  houses ;  and 
also  for  lining  stone  walls  in  particular  places,  thereby 
rendering  the  apartments  very  warm  and  dry.  Cork  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  Air.  Greathead’s  lifeboat,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  has  been  the  groundwork  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  contrivances  for  aiding  swimmers,  and  for  keeping 
those  above  water  who  have  not  learned  to  swim.  One 
of  these  contrivances,  called  a  cork  jacket,  consists  of 
pieces  of  cork  about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches 
wide,  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bark.  These  are 
enclosed  between  two  pieces  of  strong  linen  or  canvas 
made  in  form  of  a  jacket  without  sleeves,  and  sewed 
round  all  the  pieces,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places* 
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the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket,  near  the  hips,  being  left  in 
loose  flaps,  to  leave  freedom  to  the  thighs  in  swimming. 

The  elastic  quality  of  cork  was  early  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  construction  of  stoppers  for  bottles,  as  they  are 
alluded  to  both  by  Pliny  and  Horace ;  hut  it  was  not 
until  the  custom  of  bottling  off  wine  became  prevalent, 
that  they  were  much  in  use.  Wine-casks  used  to  be 
stopped  generally  with  pitch,  clay,  gypsum,  potters’-earth, 
&e.  The  ancients  drew  off  from  their  large  jars  or  casks 
into  cups  or  pitchers  whatever  quantity  of  wine  they  j 


thought  necessary  for  any  given  entertainment ;  but  when 
the  practice  of  pouring  wine  into  small  bottles  o-f  con¬ 
venient  size  for  dailv  use  sprung  up,  which  it  appears  to 
have  done  about  the  fourteenth  century,  the  use  of  cork 
became  much  extended.  At  the  present  day  the  quantity 
used  in  England  is  very  great,  amounting  on  an  average 
to  forty  thousand  cwt. ;  and  as  it  pays  an  import  duty  of 
eight  shillings  per  cwt.,  it  yields  no  inconsiderable  sum 
to  the  revenue. 


GREEK  DRAMA. — No.  III.  Sophocles. 


[Sophocles.] 


Sophocles  was  horn  at  the  village  of  Colonos,  b.c.  495, 
thirty  years  after  the  birth  of  vEschylus.  Being  the  son 
of  wealthy  and  well-born  parents,  he  received  a  careful 
education  in  the  usual  accomplishments  of  the  time,  among 
which,  bodily  exercises,  and  the  elegant  arts,  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  poetry,  &c.,  bore  a  much  more  prominent  part  than 
is  customary  in  modern  education ;  and  his  proficiency 
in  these  acquirements  was  uncommon.  His  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  dramatist  was  on  no  less  an  occasion  than 
the  removal,  by  Cimon,  of  the  hones  of  Theseus  from 
Scyros  to  Athens,  b.c.  468.  At  this  solemnity  (whether 
it  coincided  with  the  usual  performances,  or  an  extraor¬ 


dinary  celebration  was  held)  a  memorable  dramatic  con¬ 
test  (says  Plutarch)  took  place,  at  which  Sophocles  first 
became  a  candidate  for  the  tragic  prize,  and  won  it 
against  the  majestic  zEschylus,  the  father  of  his  art. 
Such  was  the  interest  and  party  spirit  excited,  that  instead 
of  balloting  for  arbitrators,  as  was  usual,  the  Archon  or¬ 
dered  the  ten  Generals  of  the  state,  with  Cimon  at  their 
head,  to  adjudge  the  prize.  One  report  goes,  that  H£s- 
chylus  retired  to  Sicily  from  anger  at  his  defeat ;  but  this 
is  doubtful.  From  this  period  until  his  death,  during  more 
than  sixty  years,  Sophocles  continued  to  compose  and 
exhibit.  _  Nevertheless  his,  life  was  not  entirely  devoted 
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to  art.  He  held  high  offices,  civil  and  military,  though 
from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  it  does  not  seem 
that  his  talents  for  business  were  of  first-rate  order.  His 
long  life  was  spent,  more  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man,  in  tranquil  enjoyment,  to  which  his  happy  and  easy 
temperament  greatly  contributed.  “  It  would  seem,” 
says  Schlegel,”  as  if  a  gracious  Providence  had  purposed 
to  reveal  to  the  human  race,  in  the  example  of  this  one 
man,  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  its  lot,  by  conferring 
on  him,  in  addition  to  all  that  can  adorn  and  elevate  the 
heart  and  mind,  all  conceivable  blessings  of  life.  To 
have  been  born  of  wealthy  and  respected  parentage,  as  a 
free  citizen  of  the  most  polished  community  in  Greece, 
was  but  the  first  preliminary  to  his  felicity.  Beauty  of 
person  and  of  mind,  and  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
both,  in  perfect  soundness,  to  the  very  extreme  term  of 
human  life ;  a  most  select  and  complete  education  in  the 
gymnastic  and  musical  arts,  the  one  of  which  was  so 
mighty  to  impart  energy,  the  other  harmony,  to  exquisite 
natural  capacities  :  the  sweet  bloom  of  youth,  and  the 
mature  fruit  of  age ;  the  possession  and  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  poetry  and  art,  and  the  exercise  of  serene 
wisdom ;  love  and  esteem  among  his  fellow-citizens,  re¬ 
nown  abroad,  and  the  favour  of  the  well-pleased  gods : 
these  are  the  moot  general  features  of  the  life  of  this  pious 

and  holy  poet .  When  a  youth  of  sixteen  years 

old,  he  was  chosen,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  to  dance 
the  prelude,  according  to  the  Grecian  custom,  playing 
at  the  same  time  on  the  lyre,  to  the  Paean  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  chorus  of  youths  around  the  trophy  erected 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis — that  battle  in  which  JEschylus 
had  fought,  and  which  he  has  depicted  in  such  glorious 
colours.  Thus,  then,  the  most  beautiful  disclosure  of  his 
youthful  bloom  coincided  with  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  the  Athenian  people.  He  held  the  office  of  General  in 
conjunction  with  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  drawing  near  to  old  age;  moreover  he  was  priest 
to  a  native  hero.  In  bis  twenty-fifth  year  [27th]  he  began 
to  exhibit  tragedies  ;  twenty  times  he  gained  the  victory ; 
frequently  the  second  place ;  the  third  never  :  in  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  went  on  with  increasing  success  till  past  his 
90th  year;  nay,  perhaps  some  of  his  greatest  works  be¬ 
long  to  this  period  of  his  life.  A  legend  tells  how,  in 
consequence  of  his  more  tenderly  loving  a  younger  son  by 
another  wife,  he  was  charged  by  an  elder  son  or  sons  with 
dotage  and  incapacity  to  manage  his  property  ;  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  defence,  he  recited  to  his  judges  his  ‘  QEdipus 
at  Colonos,’  which  he  had  just  then  composed,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  the  magnificent  chorus  in  that  play  which 
sings  the  praises  of  Colonos,  the  place  of  his  birth ; 
whereupon  the  judges,  without  more  ado,  broke  up  the 
court  in  admiration,  and  the  poet  was  conducted  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  his  house . Although  the  varying  legends 

about  the  manner  of  his  death  seem  fabulous,  yet  in  this 
they  agree,  and  have  this  true  purport,  that  while  he  was 
employed  about  his  art,  or  something  connected  with  it, 
he  expired  without  the  touch  of  disease ;  that  therefore, 
like  some  hoar  old  swan  of  Apollo,  he  breathed  out  his 
life  in  song.  So  also  the  story  of  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
who  when  he  had  intrenched  the  burial-ground  of  the 
poet’s  ancestors,  was  twice  warned  by  Bacchus  in  a  vi¬ 
sion  to  allow  Sophocles  to  be  there  interred,  I  regard  as 
true  in  the  same  sense ;  as  I  do  all  else  that  serves  to  dis¬ 
play  the  veneration  paid  to  this  glorified  man.  Pious  and 
holy  I  called  him  in  his  own  sense  of  the  words.  But 
though  his  words  breathe  altogether  the  antique  grandeur, 
sweetness,  gracefulness,  and  simplicity,  he  is,  of  all  the 
Grecian  poets,  the  one  whose  feelings  have  most  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion.” 

The  accounts  of  the  poet’s  death  are  various  :  some  say 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape,  others  that  he  died  of 
over-exertion  in  reading  his  ‘  Antigone;’  others,  that  ex¬ 
cessive  joy  at  a  new  victory  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
lived  however  to  the  extreme  age  of  90,  dying  only  a  few 


months  before  the  battle  of  zEgos-potami  completed  the 
ruin  of  Athens.  The  Spartan  general  above  alluded  to 
is  Lysander,  and  Deceleia  the  poet’s  place  of  family 
burial. 

The  following  epitaph,  by  Simmias  of  Thebes,  is  well 
known,  having  been  very  beautifully  set  in  a  glee. 

“  Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid : 

Sweet  ivy,  lend  thine  aid,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clustering  vine 
So  shall  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung. 

Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung  !” 

It  is  in  Sophocles’  hands  that  the  Greek  tragedy,  re¬ 
garded  as  an  art,  is  usually  thought  to  have  reached  its 
highest  perfection.  The  number  of  his  pieces  is  stated 
by  some  as  high  as  130  ;  others  reduce  it  to  70  or  SO. 
Of  106,  whose  titles  are  known,  Boeckh  thinks  that  onlv 
26  can  be  assigned  to  him  with  any  certainty.  Many  of 
the  plays  which  bear  his  name  are  believed  to  have  been 
composed  wholly  or  partly  by  his  son  Iophon.  Seven 
only  remain,  the  ‘  King  CEdipus,’  ‘  GUdipus  at  Colonos,’ 
‘Antigone,’  ‘  Electra,’  ‘  Ajax,’  ‘  Philoctetes,’  ‘  Trachinia.’ 
Fortunately  most  of  these  are  among  the  pieces  best 
prized  by  the  ancients. 

The  story  of  CEdipus  relates  the  fateful  life  of  a  man 
who,  under  the  overwhelming  force  of  destiny,  is  led  un¬ 
knowingly  to  murder  his  own  father,  Laius,  king  of  Thebes, 
whom  he  succeeds  in  the  kingdom,  contracting  at  the 
same  time  an  unhallowed  marriage  with  his  own  mother 
Jocasta.  On  the  discovery  of  these  accumulated  horrors, 
he  puts  out  his  eyes,  and  being  expelled  by  his  subjects, 
drags  out,  in  blindness  and  indigence,  a  mournful  old 
age,  cheered  only  by  the  pious  care  of  his  daughters. 
The  family  curse  w'as  accomplished  in  the  unnatural  en¬ 
mity  of  his  two  sons,  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  whose  death 
by  each  other’s  hands  is  recorded  by  ZEschylus  in  the 
‘  Seven  against  Thebes.’  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  of  the  fourteen  extant  plays  by  the  two  earlier  dra¬ 
matists,  no  less  than  four  are  employed  upon  this  story, 
and  as  many  upon  the  story  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon. 
The  ‘  King  CEdipus  ’  opens  with  the  desolation  of  the 
kingdom  by  pestilence  :  the  citizens  assemble  to  seek 
from  the  gods  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  their  anger. 
At  their  request  CEdipus  sends  for  the  prophet  Tiresias, 
who  comes  reluctantly,  and  with  still  more  reluctance  in¬ 
timates  obscurely,  urged  by  threats  and  taunts,  the  secret 
of  the  monarch’s  parentage — the  sacrilege  which  has 
called  forth  the  Divine  wrath.  This  leads  CEdipus  to 
quarrel  with  his  father-in-law  Creon,  whom  he  accuses 
of  having  suborned  Tiresias  to  invent  this  story:  but  ac¬ 
cumulated  evidence  at  length  convinces  him  of  the  fatal 
truth.  Then  follow,  in  rapid  succession,  the  suicide  of 
Jocasta,  the  despair  and  self-inflicted  blindness  of  CEdi¬ 
pus,  his  downfal,  the  elevation  of  Creon,  and  the  casting 
out,  homeless  and  friendless,  of  the  late  haughty  king. 
In  the  ‘  CEdipus  at  Colonos’  there  is  less  of  incident. 
Worn  and  aged,  the  sightless  prince,  led  by  his  daughter 
Antigone,  enters  a  sequestered  grove  at  Colonos,  in  Attica, 
ignorant  that  it  is  consecrated  to  the  Eumenides  (the  Fu¬ 
ries),  before  whom  all  tremble,  and  whose  domain  no  foot 
ventures  to  tread.  An  Athenian,  alarmed  at  the  sacrilege, 
urges  him  to  retire ;  but  this,  influenced  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  an  oracle,  he  refuses  to  do  :  and  after  disclosing 
his  name  to  the  Chorus,  who,  horror-struck,  commands 
his  immediate  departure,  the  question  is  referred  to  The¬ 
seus,  then  reigning  in  Attica.  From  him  CEdipus  re¬ 
ceives  the  assurance  of  sympathy  and  protection.  Still 
he  is  pursued  by  the  malice  of  Creon,  who  attempts,  in 
violation  of  the  Athenian  territory,  to  carry  off  him  and 
his  daughters,  but  is  frustrated  by  the  prompt  interven¬ 
tion  of  Theseus.  And  now  the  work  of  fate  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  long  sufferings  of  CEdipus  are  terminated  by 
an  awful  yet  gentle  dispensation  ;  “  and  the  gods,  as  it 
were,  finally  clear  up  his  honour,  as  though,  in  the  fearful 
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example  given  in  his  person,  they  did  not  intend  to  afflict 
him  in  particular,  hut  only  wished  to  give  a  severe  lesson  to 
mankind  in  general.”  He  disappears  amid  supernatural 
portents,  the  manner  of  his  change  unseen  and  unknown, 
but  hallowed  by  the  implied  forgiveness  and  acceptance 
of  the  Deity.  “  As  his  life  had  been  extraordinary  and 
eventful,  so  was  his  death  to  be  awful  and  mysterious. 
He  had  not  lived,  neither  could  he  die,  like  an  ordinary 
mortal.  He  bore,  a  charmed  life,  a  life  exempted,  as  it 
were,  from  the  common  assaults  of  mortality,  and  only 
to  be  terminated  by  a  signal  and  unprecedented  interpo¬ 
sition  of  divinity.  Accordingly,  the  earth  convulsed  and 
trembling,  the  appalling  and  incessant  thunder,  the  glare 
of  lightning  and  howling  of  the  storm,  the  solemn  inter¬ 
vals  of  silence  in  which  the  voice  of  an  invisible  messen¬ 
ger  is  heard  to  murmur,  from  beneath,  a  summons  to  the 
devoted  monarch,  the  consternation  even  of  the  resolute 
and  intrepid  Theseus, — all  these  tend  to  produce  a  scene, 
which,  for  loftiness  of  conception  and  magnificence  of  exe¬ 
cution,  is  not  excelled  by  any  relic  of  the  Grecian  drama, 
even  in  the  compositions  of  the  wild  and  terrific  AEschy- 
lus.” 

The  ‘  Antigone’  takes  up  this  eventful  story  where 
AEschylus  left  it,  after  the  death  of  the  brothers  ;  and 
turns  on  the  importance  which  the  Greeks  attached  to 
funeral  rites.  The  Argian  besiegers  of  Thebes  having 
been  repulsed,  Creon  dooms  the  body  of  Polynices  to  be 
cast  out  unburied,  and  denounces  death  on  all  who  shall 
attempt  to  render  the  last  offices  to  it.  Antigone  resolves 
at  all  hazards  to  perform  that  duty,  and  communicates 
her  design  to  her  sister  Ismene,  who  refuses  to  take 
part  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  Then  follow  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  Antigone,  the  execution  of  her  design,  and 
the  fortitude  with  which  she  confronts  Creon,  and  meets 
her  fate,  yet  not  without  pathetic  lament  over  the  unen¬ 
joyed  blessings  of  life  and  her  early  tomb.  Thus  far 
Creon  is  triumphant.  But  the  hour  of  retribution  is  at 
hand.  Hsemon,  his  son,  the  affianced  lover  of  Antigone, 
slays  himself  at  her  tomb ;  and  Eurydice,  his  wife,  on 
hearing  of  her  son’s  death,  destroys  herself :  so  that  the 
piece  ends  with  the  utter  bereavement  and  despair  of  the 
oppressor. 

The  ‘  Ajax’  again  turns  on  the  rites  of  burial.  It  is 
founded  on  the  celebrated  contest  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  which  being  adjudged  to  Ulysses,  the  haughty 
and  overweening  Ajax  is  seized  with  frenzy,  in  which 
he  falls  sword  in  hand  on  sheep  and  oxen,  believing  them 
to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host.  The  play  opens 
with  Ulysses  peering  in  no  very  dignified  way  about 
Ajax’s  tent.  Pallas,  his  protectress,  appears,  and  calls 
out  Ajax,  still  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  madness,  and  ex¬ 
ulting  over  Ulysses,  whom  he  believes  to  be  within  and 
in  his  power.  There  is  then  a  pause  in  the  action, 
during  which  the  Chorus  appear,  and  perform  their  first 
ode;  after  which  the  tent  opens  and  discovers  the  hero, 
restored  to  reason,  and  plunged  in  the  deepest  self-abase¬ 
ment.  His  honour  is  wounded,  and  he  calmly  ends  a 
life  which  is  no  longer  endurable.  Here,  his  arrogance 
being  atoned,  his  humiliation  ends;  and  Ulysses,  when 
the  rancour  of  some  would  have  denied  him  burial,  in¬ 
terposes,  appearing,  as  it  were,  as  the  personification  of 
that  moderation,  the  possession,  of  which  would  have 
saved  Ajax  from  his  fall. 

The  ‘  Philoctetes  ’  also  refers  to  the  Trojan  war.  That 
hero,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Hercules,  inherited, 
after  his  death,  his  fatal  bow  and  the  arrows  dipped  in 
the  gall  of  the  Lernsean  hydra.  One  of  these,  having 
fallen  on  his  own  foot,  inflicted  an  incurable  wound,  which 
filled  the  Greek  camp  with  a  noisome  stench.  Regarding 
him  accursed,  the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses, 
placed  him  in  a  desert  island  of  the  AEgean,  dependent 
for  his  support  on  his  bow  and  arrows.  But  being 
warned  by  an  oracle,  that  without  the  weapons  of  Her¬ 
cules,  Troy  could  not  be  taken,  they  sent  Ulysses  and 


Neoptolemus  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  The  play 
opens  on  the  desert  shore.  The  two  princes  appear,  and 
force  being  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  fatal  quality 
of  the  poisoned  arrows,  Neoptolemus  is  instructed  by  his 
wily  companion  to  worm  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Philoctetes.  This  he  does,  and  gains  possession  of  the 
desired  weapons;  but  his  bold  and  ingenuous  temper 
revolts  at  the  fraud,  and  he  restores  them  to  Philoctetes, 
who  is  ultimately  induced,  by  the  interposition  of  the  dei¬ 
fied  Hercules,  to  return  with  Neoptolemus  and  Ulysses 
to  the  Greek  camp,  where  he  was  healed  by  Podalirius 
and  Machaon.  This  is  one  of  the  plays  which  have  been 
most  admired,  “  for  its  masterly  delineation  of  character, 
and  the  beautiful  contrasts  between  the  three  principal 
figures,  together  with  the  simple  structure  of  the  piece,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  there  are  few  persons,  all  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  truest  motives.” 

The  ‘  Electra  ’  has  the  same  subject  as  the  c  Libation- 
bearers  ’  of  AEschylus — the  return  of  Orestes  as  the 
avenger  of  Agamemnon.  Euripides  also  wrote  an 
‘  Electra  ;’  and  an  interesting  parallel  between  these  three 
plays  has  been  drawn  by  Schlegel.  (Fifth  Lecture.)  The 
works  of  the  two  elder  poets  are  both  admirable,  and 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  characters  of  the 
authors.  “  That  of  AEschylus  is  grander,  but  horrible 
to  the  senses ;  that  of  Sophocles  majestically  beautiful  in 
its  fearfulness.”  The  conclusion  of  the  ‘  Electra  ’  is 
magnificent.  In  it  the  death  of  Clytaemnestra  precedes 
that  of  AEgisthus,  who  is  led  by  the  equivocal  speeches 
of  Electra  to  believe  that  Orestes  is  dead,  and  his  corpse 
within  the  house.  He  orders  the  doors  to  be  thrown 
open,  which  is  done,  so  as  to  disclose  a  covered  body 
lying  on  a  bed.  “  Orestes  stands  beside  it,  and  bids 
AEgisthus  uncover  it :  he  suddenly  beholds  the  bloody 
corpse  of  Clytaemnestra,  and  finds  himself  lost  past  re¬ 
demption.  He  desires  to  be  allowed  to  speak,  which 
however  Electra  forbids.  Orestes  compels  him  to  go 
into  the  house,  that  he  may  slay  him  on  the  self-same 
spot  where  AEgisthus  had  murdered  his  father.”  The 
‘  Electra  ’  of  Euripides  is  much  inferior,  being  in  truth 
one  of  his  worst  plays. 

The  ‘  Trachinian  Women  ’  is  the  least  powerful  of  the 
works  of  Sophocles.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  Her¬ 
cules,  after  receiving  the  poisoned  robe  from  his  wife 
Dejanira,  who  atones  by  her  death  for  her  unintentional 
misdeed. 

“  In  so  far,”  says  Schlegel,  “  as  he  had  AEschylus  for 
his  predecessor,  who  had  fashioned  tragedy  from  its  ori¬ 
ginal  rudeness  into  the  dignity  of  his  cothurnus,  Sophocles 
stands,  in  respect  of  the  history  of  the  art,  in  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  poet,  that  he  could,  avail  himself  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  that  original  master;  so  that  AEschylus  appears 
as  the  projecting  predecessor,  Sophocles  as  the  finishing 
successor.  That  there  is  more  art  in  the  compositions  of 
the  latter  is  evident :  in  the  restriction  of  the  chorus  in 
proportion  to  the  dialogue,  the  finish  of  the  rhythms,  and 
of  the  pure  Attic  diction,  the  introduction  of  more  nume¬ 
rous  persons,  the  richer  connection  of  the  fables,  the 
greater  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  the  completer  deve¬ 
lopment,  the  more  quiet  sustainment  of  all  momenta  of 
the  action,  and  the  more  theatrical  display  of  the  decisive 
ones,  the  more  finished  rounding-off  of  the  whole,  even  in 
a  mere  outward  point  of  view.  But  there  is  yet  another 
respect  in  which  he  outshines  AEschylus,  and  deserved 
the  favour  of  destiny,  which  allowed  him  such  a  compe¬ 
titor,  and  to  compete  with  him  on  the  same  subjects ;  I 
mean  the  inward  harmony  and  completeness  of  his  mind, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  satisfied,  from  his  own  inclination, 
every  requisition  of  the  beautiful ;  a  mind  whose  free 
impulse  was  accompanied  by  a  self-consciousness  clear 
even  to  transparency.  To  surpass  AEschylus  in  daring 
conception  might  be  impossible;  but  I  maintain  it  is 
only  on  account  of  his  wise  moderation  that  Sophocles 
seems  to  be  less  daring,  since  everywhere  he  goes  to  work 
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with  the  greatest  energy — nay,  perhaps  with  more  sus¬ 
tained  severity,  as  a  man  who  is  accurately  acquainted 
with  his  limits,  insists  the  more  confidently  on  his  rights 
within  those  limits.  As  ^Eschylus  delights  in  carrying 
all  his  fictions  into  the  disturbances  of  the  old  world  of 
Titanism,  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  divine  interference  only  of  necessity :  lie  formed 
human  beings,  as  was  the  general  agreement  of  antiquity, 
better,  that  is,  not  more  moral  and  unerring,  but  more 
beautiful  and  noble  than  they  are  in  reality  ;  and,  by 
taking  everything  in  the  most  human  sense,  he  attained 
at  the  same  time  to  the  higher  significance.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearance  he  was  more  temperate  than  ASschylus  in  scenic 
ornament,  and  perhaps  sought  after  more  select  beauty, 
but  not  the  same  colossal  pomp. 

“  As  characteristic  of  this  poet,  the  ancients  have 
praised  that  native  sweetness  and  gracefulness  on  account 
of  which  they  have  called  him  the  Attic  Bee.  Whoever 
has  penetrated  into  the  feeling  of  this  peculiarity  may 
flatter  himself  that  the  spirit  for  antique  art  has  arisen 
within  him  ;  for  modern  sensibility,  very  far  from  being 
able  to  fall  in  with  that  judgment,  would  be  more  likely 
to  find  in  the  Sophoclean  Tragedy,  both  in  respect  of  the 
representation  of  bodily  suffering  and  in  the  sentiments 
and  arrangements,  much  that  is  insufferably  austere.” 

There  are  three  complete  English  metrical  transla¬ 
tions  of  this  author;  by  Potter  and  by  Franklin,  in  the 
last  century,  and  recently  by  Dale. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  many  of  the  works  of 
nature  on  the  continent  of  America  are  on  a  peculiarly 
grand  and  extensive  scale ;  and  doubtless  amongst  the 
most  striking  features  may  be  included  the  mountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  Wherever  there  are  mountain  regions, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  will  be  valleys 
also ;  and  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  their  distance  from  the  sea,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  character  of  the  valleys  are  determined. 

When  we  think  of  the  valleys  properly  belonging  to 
the  larger  class  of  rivers  in  Great  Britain,  the  idea  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mind  embraces  80  or  100  miles  as  the 
extreme  length,  with  a  breadth  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  that  extent ;  but  in  referring  to  some  of  the  largest 
valleys,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  we  find  that 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might  be  planted  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  still  there  would  remain  a  vast  tract  of  un¬ 
occupied  space  surrounding  these  islands  on  all  sides. 

The  chief  of  all  the  great  valleys  of  North  America  is 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  is  the  great  drain  by 
which  the  waters  are  carried  off  from  the  central  part  of 
that  continent,  and  poured  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  vast  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  country 
moderately  elevated,  which  divides  it  from  the  waters 
falling  into  Hudson  Bay  and  the  great  lakes  connected 
with  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  on  the  east  by  the  table¬ 
land  from  whence  descend  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Atkntic  through  the  several  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama;  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan 
Mountains ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  mountain  regions 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mexican  territories,  including 
the  Texas. 

Probably  this  central  vale  of  North  America  may  be 
considered  the  largest  upon  the  globe  whose  waters  are 
discharged  into  one  acstuary.  It  extends  from  the  29th 
to  nearly  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  or  almost  1400 
miles  from  north  to  south ;  while  its  greatest  breadth, 
that  is,  from  the  western  parts  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the 
Missouri  rises,  exceeds  that  extent ;  but  the  valley  becomes 
somewhat  contracted  as  it  approaches  the  Mexican  Gulf, 


where  it  terminates.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  sup¬ 
pose  the  United  States,  and  the  territories  thereunto 
belonging,  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  one  em¬ 
bracing  the  Atlantic  slope,  another  the  valley  or  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  third  the  slope  towards  the 
Pacific,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  referring  care¬ 
fully  to  the  best  maps  of  North  America,  it  will  be  found 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are  included  within  the 
limits  of  this  great  valley,  since  the  Atlantic  slope  may  be 
estimated  at  390,000  square  miles,  the  Pacific  slope  at 
300,000,  and  the  Mississippi  valley  at  1,300,000  square 
miles,  or  nearly  eleven  times  the  number  of  square  miles 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  Americans  divide  this 
great  valley  into  two  parts,  separated  by  an  imaginary 
line  intersecting  it  where  the  Ohio  enters  the  Mississippi ; 
calling  the  one  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  other  the 
Lower.  Amongst  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  Missouri  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  ultimately 
will,  there  seems  no  doubt,  become  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  This  river  is  considerably  larger  than  that  to 
which  it  yields  up  its  waters  and  its  name.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  at  their  junction  is  turbid,  violent,  and  rapid  ;  while 
that  of  the  Mississippi  is  clear  and  placid,  and  its  cur¬ 
rent  even  and  gentle.  From  its  extreme  source  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  following  its  sinuous  channel  to  its 
junction  with  the  “  Father  of  Waters,”  as  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  called  by  the  Indian  tribes,  the  distance  is  above 
3000  miles.  In  this  distance  it  receives  several  large 
tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Platte,  the  Kanzas, 
and  the  Yellowstone ;  the  shortest  being  1200  and  the 
the  longest  about  1600  miles  in  length.  Opposite  the 
town  of  St.  Charles  (20  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi)  its  channel  is  600  yards  across;  but  its 
breadth  varies  considerably  according  to  the  character  of 
the  country  through  which  it  flows,  since  where  the 
current  is  most  rapid,  the  channel  becomes  the  most 
contracted. 

The  Mississippi  Proper  has  its  rise  in  Cedar  Lake, 
between  the  47th  and  48th  degrees  of  latitude.  From  its 
source  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  500 
miles,  its  course  is  winding — first  inclining  to  the  south¬ 
east,  then  south-west,  and  then  south-east  again,  which 
last  direction  it  continues  until  it  approaches  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  waters  of  which  strike  it  at  right  angles, 
throwing  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  close  upon  the 
eastern  bank.  From  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  general  course  is  nearly  due 
south,  although  some  parts  of  the  channel  are  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  crooked,  that  during  the  voyage  the  navigator  finds 
the  prow  of  his  vessel  directed  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass.  The  most  conspicuous  branch  of  this  river 
above  the  Missouri  is  the  St.  Peter’s,  which  rises  in  the 
great  prairies  in  the  north-west,  and  falls  into  the  parent 
stream  a  little  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
Illinois  is  the  next  river  of  any  magnitude,  which,  after 
flowing  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan,  falls  into 
the  Mississippi  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  Descending  below  where  the  Missouri  enters, 
the  next  stream  of  much  consideration  is  the  Kaskaskia, 
which  is  however  comparatively  but  a  small  stream,  its 
whole  length  little  exceeding  200  miles.  But  under  the 
parallel  of  the  37th  degree  of  latitude  a  noble  river,  the 
Ohio,  pays  its  tribute  to  the  “  mighty  Mississippi.”  The 
Ohio  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  1300  miles,  and  has  also 
many  fine  branches,  amongst  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  itself,  although  forming 
but  a  moderate  portion  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  is  considerably  over  double  the  size  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  there 
is  no  river  of  importance  flowing  from  the  east  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Mississippi ;  but  from  the  west  there  are 
several,  and  some  of  them  of  large  size. 
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Below  the  Ohio  the  Mississippi  is  frequently  more  than 
a  mile  wide  and  several  fathoms  deep.  During  the  pe¬ 
riodical  floods  it  occasionally  overflows  its  banks  to  such 
an  extent,  that  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  adjacent 
swamps,  prairies,  and  alluvial  bottoms  are  covered  with 
water  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  season.  In  this 
section  of  its  course  the  first  large  tributary  it  receives 
from  the  west  is  the  White  River,  the  length  of  which  is 
nearly  1000  miles ;  and  about  30  miles  below,  the  Arkan¬ 
sas,  after  a  passage  of  more  than  2000  miles,  in  which  it 
receives  several  large  tributaries,  falls  into  the  Mississippi. 
The  Arkansas  rises  in  the  mountain  regions  separating 
the  territories  of  Upper  Mexico  from  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  next  and  last  river  of  much  note  is  Red 
River,  which,  like  the  Arkansas,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountain  regions  separating  Mexico  and  the  Texas  from 
the  United  States,  and  forming  for  some  distance  the 
boundary-line  between  those  countries.  Its  general 
course  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Arkansas,  and,  after  a 
passage  of  about  L600  miles,  it  enters  the  Mississippi 
under  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  three  degrees 
below  the  mouth  of  the  former  river.  When  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  natural  rafts,  the  accumulation  of  floating 
timber  of  centuries,  shall  have  been  removed,  both  these 
rivers  will  be  navigable  for  steam-boats  far  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country.  Below  the  confluence  of  Red  River 
the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  is  extremely  crooked,  and 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  very  low  and  marshy. 
Two  or  three  hundred  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  its 
banks  are  so  low,  that  some  portion  of  this  mighty 
volume  of  water  escapes  by  minor  channels  ;  but  the 
great  bulk  rolls  on  in  a  state  of  extreme  turbidness,  un¬ 
til,  about  80  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  it 
passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  three  main  channels,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  29th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it 
has  formed  a  delta  of  considerable  extent. 

The  capabilities  of  this  vast  river  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  and  commerce  are  almost  incalculable, 
many  of  which  are  yet  far  from  being  fully  developed. 
Every  part  of  the  main  stream  has  long  since  been  ex¬ 
plored  ;  and  there  is  not  a  tributary  of  any  magnitude 
that  has  not  been  examined  by  persons  of  enterprise  and 
intelligence,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  all  this 
extensive  region,  there  is  not  a  spot  (excepting  a  small 
district  in  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri)  that  is  more 
than  100  miles  from  some  navigable  river.  Steam-boats 
or  water-craft  of  various  descriptions  bave  already  pene¬ 
trated  every  considerable  stream  in  this  great  valley.  A 
boat  may  take  in  its  loading  on  the  shores  of  the  Cha- 
tauque  Lake  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  another  may 
receive  its  cargo  in  the  western  section  of  Virginia ;  a 
third  may  start  from  the  Rice  Lakes  at  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  a  fourth  may  come  laden  with  furs 
from  the  Chippewan  Mountains,  2800  miles  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  and  all  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  company  to  the  ocean.  It  would  however,  at 
present,  be  necessary,  in  navigating  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri  through  their  whole  length,  to  convey  the 
boats’  cargoes  overland  to  avoid  the  respective  cataracts 
that  yet  obstruct  the  navigation  of  these  rivers ;  but  when 
the  country  shall  become  settled  in  those  regions  where 
the  impediments  exist,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt — 
Poking  at  the  vast  extent  of  improvements  of  this  sort  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  United  States — that  they  will  spee¬ 
dily  be  overcome,  by  the  enterprising  citizens  of  that 
country. 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  steam -boats  began  to 
ply  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  particularly 
the  Ohio  ;  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  these  rivers  bave  been  literally  crowded  with  vessels 
of  various  descriptions,  to  an  extent  that  the  most  san¬ 
guine  enthusiast  could  hardly  have  hoped  for. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  that  when  it 
becomes  peopled,  at  a  much  less  dense  ratio  than  that  which 


at  present  exists  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  contain  upwards  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and,  from  its  favour¬ 
able  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  it  might  be  made  to  supply 
food  for  a  much  greater  number.  '  It  is  already  known 
to  yield  most  of  the  useful  metals  and  minerals,  amongst 
which  may  be  enumerated  iron,  lead,  copper,  coals,  and 
salt;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  precious 
metals  abound  in  the  mountain  districts  bordering  upon 
Mexico  and  the  Texas.  But,  with  all  its  advantages,  there 
is  one  peculiarity  attaching  to  this  very  extensive  region, 
and  that  is,  its  having  but  one  great  outlet,  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  To  be  sure,  there  are  other 
communications  by  canals,  &c.  already  in  existence  be¬ 
tween  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  several  of  the  Atlantic 
cities;  but  what  means  would  they  afford  comparatively 
to  a  population  such  as  this  great  valley,  in  all  probability, 
is  at  no  very  remote  period  destined  to  contain  ? 


Mode  of  Feeding  Cattle  in  Madagascar— The  provision 
is  sometimes  placed  in  a  kind  of  rack,  but  it  is  also  placed 
so  high  that  the  animal  is  compelled  to  stand,  the  whole 
time  of  feeding,  in  a  position  that  forces  the  chief  weight  of 
its  body  on  its  hind  legs.  Whether  this  custom  originated 
in  accident  or  design  is  uncertain,  hut  it  is  universal,  and 
is  supposed  to  aid  in  fattening  the  animal  better  than  our 
European  mode  of  allowing  them  to  stand  on  a  level  floor. 
Sometimes  animals  are  fed  in  this  manner  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  attain  an  enormous  size. — Hllis’s  History  of 
Madagascar ,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 


The  Melons  of  Bokhara. — The  melon  is  the  choicest  fruit 
of  Bokhara.  The  Emperor  Baber  tells  us  that  he  shed 
tears  over  a  melon  of  Toorkistan,  vdiich  he  cut  up  in  India 
after  his  conquest :  its  flavour  brought  his  native  country 
and  other  dear  associations  to  memory.  There  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  species  of  melons,  which  the  people  class  into  hot  and 
cold ;  the  first  ripens  in  June,  and  is  the  common  musk  or 
scented  melon  of  India,  and  not  superior  in  flavour  ;  the 
other  ripens  in  July,  and  is  the  true  melon  of  Toorkistan ; 
in  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  water-melon,  and  comes  to 
maturity  after  being  seven  months  in  the  ground.  It  is 
much  larger  than  the  common  sort,  and  generally  of  an  oval 
shape,  exceeding  two  and  three  feet  in  circumference.  Some 
are  much  larger;  and  those  which  ripen  in  the  autumn 
have  exceeded  four  feet.  One  has  a  notion  that  what  is 
large  cannot  be  delicate  or  high  flavoured  ;  but  no  fruit  can 
be  more  luscious  than  the  melon  of  Bokhara.  I  always 
looked  upon  the  melon  as  an  inferior  fruit  till  I  went  to  that 
country:  nor  do  I  believe  their  flavour  will  be  credited  by 
any  one  who  has  not  tasted  them.  The  melons  of  India, 
Cabool,  and  even  Persia,  bear  no  comparison  with  them : 
not  even  the  celebrated  fruit  of  Isfahan  itself.  The  pulp  is 
rather  hard,  about  two  inches  thick,  and  is  sweet  to  the  very 
skin ;  which,  with  the  inhabitants,  is  the  great  proof  of  su¬ 
periority.  A  kind  of  molasses  is  extracted  from  these  me¬ 
lons,  which  might  be  easily  converted  into  sugar.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  melons :  the  best  is  named  “  Kokechu,’’ 
and  has  a  green  and  yellow  coloured  skin  ;  another  is  called 
“  Ak  nubat,”  v’hich  means  white  sugar-candy  :  it  is  yellow, 
and  exceedingly  rich.  The  winter  melon  is  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  called  “  Kara  koobuk,”  and  said  to  surpass  all  the 
others.  Bokhara  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
melon,  having  a  dry  climate,  sandy  soil,  and  great  facilities 
for  irrigation.  Melons  may  be  purchased  in  Bokhara 
throughout  the  year,  and  are  preserved  by  merely  hanging 
them  up  apart  from  one  another  ;  for  which  those  of  the 
winter  crop  are  best  suited.  The  water-melons  of  Bokhara 
are  good,  and  attain  also  an  enormous  bulk:  twenty  people 
may  partake  of  one  ;  and  two  of  them,  it  is  said,  form  some¬ 
times  a  load  for  a  donkey.  The  cucumbers  are  likewise 
superior. — Lieut.  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara. 
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BELVOIR  CASTLE. 


[Belvoir  Castle.] 


Belvoir  Castle  is  built  on  a  high  and  insulated  mount 
in  Framland  Hundred  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Leicestershire,  on  the  very  confines  of  Lincolnshire.  Al¬ 
though  the  present  building  is  not  of  a  more  ancient  date 
than  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  commanding  nature  ot 
its  situation,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  comparatively  flat 
extent  of  country,  renders  it  a  remarkably  picturesque 
object ;  while  the  long  succession  of  ages  through  which 
the  present  owner  of  the  property  may  trace  his  ancestry 
as  inhabiting  the  spot  and  conferring  on  it  its  interest, 
awakens  feelings  at  once  solemn  and  delightful  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  In  viewing  the  remains  of  an  old 
building  we  believe  we  see  before  us  a  record  of  the 
many  interesting  events  which  have  taken  place  within 
its  walls  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  although  we 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  particulars  of  its  history,  our 
fancy  will  conjure  up  imaginary  scenes  to  the  truthful¬ 
ness  and  reality  of  which  we  willingly  render  our  belief. 

The  hill  on  which  the  castle  of  Belvoir  stands  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Romans  when  in 
possession  of  this  island  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  mount  here  before  that  time,  and  that  they  only 
Vol.  VIII. 


assisted  nature  in  rendering  it  steeper,  loftier,  and  of  a 
more  imposing  appearance. 

It  is  very  steep  in  parts,  and  from  the  summit  affords 
a  view  of  considerable  extent  and  beauty.  Peck,  the  an¬ 
tiquarian,  amused  himself  by  making  out  a  list  of  the 
different  towns  and  villages  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
castle,  and  he  enumerates  no  less  than  174  places  within 
the  circle  bounded  by  the  horizon;  “but,”  says  Nichols, 
in  his  ‘  History  of  Leicestershire,’  in  which  work  this  list 
is  printed,  “  the  grand  prospect  of  all  is  that  which  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  sees  from  hence,  viz.  two  and  twenty 
manors  of  his  own  paternal  inheritance.”  The  castle  is 
sometimes  called  “  Beevor,”  or  “  Bever  Castle,”  evidently 
a  corruption  from  “  Belvoir”  (Belvoir,  Beauvoir,  Beau- 
ver,  Beever),  the  original  name,  which  its  commanding 
situation  obtained  for  it. 

The  old  castle,  which  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Robert  de  Todeni,  a  noble  Norman  who  ac¬ 
companied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  held 
the  office  of  standard-bearer  to  the  king.  It  has  been 
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said  that  there  was  before  this  time  a  fortified  building- 
erected  on  the  spot  by  the  Romans,  but  although  several 
Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Belvoir  may  have  been  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Romans,  it  is  improbable  that  any  extensive 
building  was  erected  by  them. 

Robert  de  Todeni  died  in  1088,  and  the  estate  has 
continued  in  his  family  ever  since,  the  present  Duke  of 
Rutland  being  lineally  descended  from  him.  The  castle 
appears  to  have  afforded  a  very  quiet  home  to  its  proprie¬ 
tors  until  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  when  it  suffered  greatly 
from  the  forces  of  Edward  IV.,  as  Leland  notifies  in  his 
Itinerary.  “  The  Lord  Ros  took  King  Henry  the  sixth’s 
parte  agaynst  King  Edward  ;  whereupon  the  Lord  Ros’s 
landes  stood  as  confiscate,  King  Edward  prevailinge ;  and 
Bellevoir  Castle  was  given  in  keeping  to  the  Lord  Hastings ; 
the  which  coming  thither  upon  a  tyme  to  peruse  the 
grounde,  and  to  lye  in  the  castle,  was  sodainely  repelled 
by  Mr.  Harrington,  a  man  of  poure  thereaboute,  and 
friend  to  the  Lord  Ros ;  whereupon  the  Lord  Hastings 
came  thither  another  time  with  a  strong  poure,  and  upon 
a  raging  wylle  spoiled  the  castle,  defacing  the  roofes,  and 
taking  the  leades  of  them,  wherewith  they  were  all  covered. 
Then  felle  all  the  castell  to  ruin ;  and  the  timber  of  the 
rofes,  onkivorid,  rotted  away ;  and  the  soile  between  the 
walls  at  last  grew  full  of  elders,  and  no  habitation  was 
there  till  that  of  late  days  the  eyrie  of  Rutlande  hath 
made  it  fairer  then  ever  it  was.” 

The  rebuilding  and  improvement  of  the  castle  was 
completed  in  1555  by  the  son  of  this  Earl  of  Rutland, 
Henry,  afterwards  the  second  earl.  Leland  about  that  time 
thus  notices  it.  “  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  se  by  how  many 
steppes  of  stone  the  way  goeth  up  from  the  village  to  the 
castel.  In  the  castel  be  two  faire  gates ;  and  the  dun¬ 
geon  is  a  faire  round  tower  now  turned  to  pleasure,  as  a 
place  to  walk  in,  and  to  se  all  the  country  about,  and 
raylid  about  the  round  [wall],  and  a  garden  [plot]  in  the 
middle.  There  is  also  a  welle  of  a  grete  depth  in  the 
castelle,  and  the  spring  thereof  is  very  good.”  This  well 
still  exists,  and  has  been  found  to  be  113  feet  deep. 

In  the  year  1603,  in  the.  time  of  Roger,  the  fifth  earl  of 
Rutland,  Belvoir  became  the  scene  of  much  festivity  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  James  I.  in  his  progress  from 
Edinburgh  to  London. 

A  contemporary  writer  tells  us,  “  On  the  22nd  of  April 
his  Majesty  departed  from  Newark  towards  Beever  Castle, 
hunting  all  the  way  he  rode,  saving  that  in  the  way  he 
made  four  knights.  By  the  right  noble  Earl  of  Rutland,  his 
majesty  was  not  only  royally  and  most  plentcously  received, 
but  with  such  exceeding  joy  of  the  good  earl  and  his 
honourable  lady,  that  he  took  therein  exceeding  pleasure.” 
It  is  well  known  that  his  majesty  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  was  very  prodigal  of  those  honours  which  he 
could  confer  without  expense  to  the  royal  coffers,  and  on 
this  day  nearly  fifty  gentlemen  had  occasion  to  rejoice  in 
the  good-humour  and  discernment  of  their  sovereign. 
The  writer  we  have  just  quoted  says  that  he  testified  his 
satisfaction  by  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
several  members  of  the  Rutland  family  and  their  friends. 
“  And  he  approved  his  contentment  in  the  morning ;  for, 
before  he  went  to  breake  his  fast,  he  made  forty-six 
knights ;  and  having  refreshed  himself  at  breakfast,  took 
kind  leave  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  his  Countess,  and  the 
rest,  and  set  forward  towards  Burleigh.” 

In  1645,  during  the  unhappy  conflict  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  the  castle  was  used  as  a  depfit  for 
the  royal  forces,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  king  for 
several  days  remained  there;  but  it  appears  that  the 
castle  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  by  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  a  servant  of  the  earl’s,  who  was 
himself  a  parliamentarian.  The  utility  of  the  castle,  as 
affording  shelter  to  parties  of  the  royal  forces,  who  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  sallies  rendered  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  obnoxious  to  the  opposing  troops  posted  in  the 


neighbourhood,  being  perceived  by  the  parliamentarian 
general,  it  was  determined  forthwith  to  endeavour  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  for  their  own  use.  Accordingly  in  the  winter  of 
1645-6  it  was  subjected  to  a  siege  which  lasted  four 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  was  forced  to 
surrender,  and  General  Poyntz  took  possession  of  the 
ruined  walls  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1646. 

In  1649,  when  the  county  was  restored  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  quiet  state,  the  parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished,  ad¬ 
judging  the  earl  1500/.  as  a  compensation.  After  its 
demolition  the  earl  resided  principally  at  Haddon,  in 
Derbyshire;  but  after  the  Restoration  he  returned  to 
Belvoir,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  king’s  favour,  and 
erected  the  present  mansion,  which,  with  the  surrounding 
gardens,  plantations,  and  ornamental  grounds,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1668. 

After  this  time  we  have  little  to  record  of  the  history 
of  this  mansion,  until  we  arrive  at  the  year  1695,  when  a 
marriage  of  a  member  of  the  Rutland  family  was  cele¬ 
brated  here  with  even  more  cordial  and  extravagant  fes¬ 
tivity  than  the  annals  of  that  time  of  old-fashioned  gaiety 
generally  exhibit. 

This  was  the  marriage  of  Lord  Roos,  afterwards  the 
second  duke  of  Rutland,  to  Katherine  the  second  daughter 
of  William  Lord  Russell,  which  took  place  on  the  1 7th 
of  August,  1693,  and  which  Lady  Russell  in  one  of  her 
letters  characterises  as  one  of  the  “  best  matches  in  Eng¬ 
land  ”  for  her  daughter. 

The.  following  description,  by  Sir  James  Forbes,  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  this  event,  will  be  found  among  the 
‘  Russell  Letters  ’ : — 

“  I  could  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  giving  your 
ladyship  some,  account  of  Lord  Roos  and  Lady  Roos’s 
journey,  and  their  reception  at  Belvoir,  which  looked 
more  like  the  progress  of  a  king  and  queen  through  their 
country  than  that  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  going  home 
to  their  father’s  house.  At  their  first  entry  into  Leices¬ 
tershire  they  were  received  by  the  high-sheriff,  at  the 
head  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  all  paid 
their  respects  and  complimented  the  lady-bride  at  Har- 
borough. 

“  She  was  attended  next  day  to  this  place  by  the  same 
gentlemen,  and  by  thousands  of  other  people  who  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  her,  and  to  wish  them 
both  joy,  even  with  huzzas  and  acclamations.  As  they 
drew  near  to  Belvoir  our  train  increased,  with  some 
coaches,  and  with  fresh  troops  of  aldermen  and  corpora¬ 
tions,  besides  a  great  many  clergymen,  who  presented  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  (for  so  they  are  still  called)  with 
verses  upon  their  happy  marriage.  I  cannot  better 
represent  their  first  arrival  at  Belvoir  than  by  the  Woburn 
song  that  Lord  Bedford  liked  so  well ;  for  at  the  gate  were 
four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row,  four-and-twenty 
trumpeters  with  their  tantara-rara’s,  four-and-twenty 
ladies,  and  as  many  parsons ;  and  in  great  order  they 
went  in  procession  to  the  great  apartment,  where  the 
usual  ceremony  of  saluting  and  wishing  of  joy  passed, 
but  still  not  without  something  represented  in  the.  song, 
as  very  much  tittle-tattle  and  fiddle-faddle.  After  this 
the  time  passed  away  till  supper  in  visiting  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  house,  and  in  seeing  the  preparations  for  the 
sack-posset,  which  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
did  ever  see,  and  much  greater  than  it  was  represented  to 
be.  After  supper,  which  was  exceedingly  magnificent, 
the  whole  company  went  in  procession  to  the  great  hall, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  first,,  and  all  the  rest  in  order, 
two  and  two  :  then  it  was  the  scene  opened,  and  the  great 
cistern  appeared,  and  the  healths  began,  first  in  spoons, 
some  time  after  in  silver  cups ;  and  though  the  healths 
were  many,  and  great  variety  of  names  given  to  them,  it 
was  observed,  after  one.  hour’s  hot  service,  the  posset  had 
not  sunk  above  one  inch ;  which  made  my  Lady  Rutland 
call  in  all  the  family,  and  then  upon  their  knees  the  bride 
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and  bridegroom’s  healths,  with  prosperity  and  happiness, 
were  drunk  in  tankards  brim-full  of  sack-posset.  This 
lasted  till  twelve  o’clock.” 

The  general  features  of  the  mansion  at  Belvoir  may 
be  gathered  from  our  engraving.  The  east  front  of  the 
building  is  eighty-four  yards  long,  and  the  whole  pile  of 
buildings  has  a  fine  old  castellated  appearance.  The 
stables  and  other  offices  (except  the  kitchen)  are  built  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Situated  in  a  fine  sporting  country,  Belvoir  has  long- 
been  celebrated  for  the  opportunities  given  by  its  owner 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  enlivening  exercise  of  hunting; 
and  although  the  stately  stag  is  but  seldom  now  seen, 
fox-hunting  was  never  more  patronised,  and  no  hounds 
are  better  known  in  the  county  than  the  celebrated  Belvoir 
pack. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS. 

No.  V. — Mary  Ambree:  Siege  of  Cadiz. 

[Continued  from  No.  460.] 

The  ballad  of  ‘  Mary  Ambree  ’  records  the  exploits  of 
an  obscure  woman,  who,  like  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,  in¬ 
spired  more  by  a  desire  of  avenging  her  lover’s  death  than 
by  a  love  of  country,  performed  deeds  worthy  of  the  most 
renowned  chiefs  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  She  was  not 
only  brave — she  was  also  a  skilful  soldier;  wise,  sagacious, 
and  full  of  resources ;  and,  moreover,  possessed  the  art 
common  to  all  great  leaders,  of  infusing  her  own  soul  into 
those  she  commanded.  Mary  Ambree,  though  neglected 
by  our  historians,  has  not  been  forgotten  by  our  poets  : 
she  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  act  of  Fletcher’s  ‘  Scornful 
Lady:’  Ben  Jonson  introduces  her  name  often,  and  calls 
any  remarkable  dame  Mary  Ambree  :  in  his  ‘  Masque 
of  the  Fortunate  Isles  ’  he  quotes  the  ballad,  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  by  heart. 

“  Mary  Ambree, 

Who  marched  so  free 
To  the  siege  of  Gaunt, 

And  death  could  not  daunt. 

As  the  ballad  doth  vaunt.” 

Butler  too  used  her  name  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  one  of  his  own  heroines. 

“  A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall 

As  Joan  of  France  or  English  Mall.” 

This  ballad  was  printed  by  Percy  from  a  black-letter 
copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  and  improved  from  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  ‘  folio  ’  in  his  own  possession,  where  it  was  in¬ 
serted  under  the  following  title  :  “  The  Valorous  Acts  per¬ 
formed  at  Ghent  by  the  brave  bonnie  lass  Mary  Ambree, 
■who,  in  revenge  of  her  lover’s  death,  did  play  her  part 
most  gallantly.  The  tune  is  the  Blind  Beggar.”  The 
rhymer  who  composed  the  ballad  rushes  into  his  subject 
at  once,  as  Mary’s  soldiers  rushed  into  battle. 

“  When  captains  courageous,  whom  death  could  not  daunt, 
Bid  march  to  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Gaunt, 

They  mustered  their  soldiers  by  two  and  by  three, 

And  the  foremost  in  battle  was  Mary  Ambree.” 

As  they  advanced  to  the  walls,  Sir  John  Major,  one  of 
the  leaders,  and  the  lover  of  Mary,  was  slain  in  her  sight ; 
and  slain,  it  is  said,  by  treachery  :  this  so  touched  her 
spirit,  that  she  vowed  to  revenge  him,  and  his  soldiers 
were  ready  to  act  as  she  commanded.  The  arming  of 
this  valiant  lass  in  the  midst  of  the  army  would,  in  skil¬ 
ful  hands,  make  a  fine  national  picture :  we  recommend 
it  to  Wilkie,  or  Leslie,  or  M‘Clise. 

“  She  clothed  herself  from  the  top  to  the  foe, 

In  buff  of  the  bravest  most  seemly  to  show  ; 

A  fair  shirt  of  mail  then  slipped  on  she  ; 

Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ? 

A  helmet  of  proof  she  straight  did  provide, 

A  strong  arminge  sword  she  girt  by  her  side  ; 

On  her  hand  a  goodly  fair  gauntlet  put  she  : 

Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  P 


Then  took  she  her  sword  and  target  in  hand, 

Bidding  all  the  undaunted  to  be  of  her  band  ; 

To  wait  on  her  person  a  thousand  came  free : 

Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ?” 

“  Now,”  said  she  to  her  men,  “  You  are  valiant  and 
you  are  bold,  so  follow  me :  I  will  ever  be  foremost,  con¬ 
ducting  you  to  victory  and  vengeance.”  On  this  all  the 
soldiers  shouted,  “  We  will  follow;  you  become  a  warrior’s 
dress  well,  and  your  heart  agrees  with  your  weapons : 
lead  on.” 

“  She  cheered  her  soldiers,  then  fighting  for  life. 

With  ancient  and  standard,  with  drum  and  with  fife  ; 
With  brave  clanging  trumpets  that  sounded  so  free: 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  P 

Before  I  will  see  the  worst  of  you  all 
To  come  into  danger  of  death  or  of  thrall, 

This  hand  and  this  life  I  will  venture  them  free : 

Was  she  not  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  P” 

This  battle  took  place  at  the  gates  of  Ghent,  in  the 
year  1584  :  the.  place  was  defended  by  Alexander,  Prince 
of  Parma,  at  the  bead  of  some  veteran  Spaniards,  against 
whom  the  English  auxiliaries  threw  themselves  with  their 
usual  impetuosity,  but  not  with  their  usual  success. 

<f  She  led  up  her  soldiers  in  battle  array, 

’Gainst  three  times  their  number  by  break  of  the  day; 
Seven  hours  in  hot  skirmish  continued  she  : 

Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ? 

She  filled  the  skies  with  the  smoke  of  her  shot, 

And  her  enemies’  bodies  with  bullets  so  hot ; 

For  one  o'f  her  own  men  a  score  killed  she  : 

Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ?” 

It  seems,  however,  that  one  of  her  soldiers  disliked 
this  rough  service  :  a  gunner  contrived  to  explode  the 
powder  and  dispose  of  the  balls  belonging  to  the  ord¬ 
nance,  with  which  she  had  hoped  to  capture  the  place : 
his  guilt  was  so  apparent,  and  her  indignation  so  high, 
that 

“  Straight  with  her  keen  weapon  she  slashed  him  in  three.” 

Though  foiled  and  betrayed,  she  did  not  despair :  she 
retreated  from  Ghent  in  the  most  perfect  order,  repelling 
every  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  and  throwing  herseif  into 
a  castle,  prepared  for  defence  with  the  same  skill  and 
courage  she  exhibited  in  her  attack. 

“  Her  foes  they  beset  her  on  every  side, 

All  thinking  close  siege  she  could  never  abide  ; 

To  beat  down  her  castle  they  did  all  decree, 

But  stoutly  defied  them  brave  Mary  Ambree. 

For  taking  her  sword  and  her  target  in  hand, 

And  mounting  the  walls,  all  undaunted  did  stand  ; 

There  daring  their  captains  to  match  any  three  : 

O,  what  a  brave  captain  was  Mary  Ambree.” 

The  Spanish  officers,  without  knowing  her  sex,  admired 
lier  valour,  and  reluctant  to  subject  so  gallant  a  soldier 
to  the  hazard  of  storming  the  walls,  which  it  seems  they 
had  breached,  they  offered  to  ransom  herself  and  her  little 
garrison  on  moderate  terms,  threatening  at  the  same  time, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  spare  no  lives,  but  put  all  to  the 
sword :  Mary  smiled  as  she  addressed  them. 

“Ye  captains  courageous,  of  valour  so  bold, 

Whom  think  you  before  you  now  you  do  behold  P 
A  knight,  Sir,  of  England,  and  captain  so  free, 

Who  shortly  is  destined  our  prisoner  to  be. 

No  captain  of  England  behold  in  your  sight ; 

Two  breasts  in  my  bosom,  and  therefore  no  knight. 

No  knight,  Sirs,  of  England,  nor  captain  you  see, 

But  a  poor  simple  lass,  called  Mary  Ambree.” 

The  Spanish  officers  looked  at  one  another,  and  held  a 
parley  in  an  undertone,  as  if  weighing  her  words  and 
looks  against  her  actions  :  one  of  them  spoke,  and  spoke 
gallantly.  2  p  2 
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u  But  art  thou  a  woman,  as  thou  (lost  declare, 

Whose  valour  hath  proved  so  undaunted  in  war? 

If  England  doth  yield  such  brave  lasses  as  thee. 

Full  well  may  they  conquer,  fair  Mary  Ambree.” 

She  was  immediately  admitted  to  liberal  terms ;  and 
though  the  minstrel  neglects  to  mention  it,  was,  tradition 
says,  set  free  without  ransom  :  she  demeaned  herself,  when 
stript  of  her  martial  weeds,  with  such  grace  and  modesty, 
that  she  captivated  those  whom  she  had  foiled  in  war. 

“  The  Prince  of  great  Parma  heard  of  her  renown, 

Who  long  had  advanced  for  England's  fair  crown; 

He  wooed  her  and  sued  her  his  mistress  to  be, 

And  offered  rich  presents  to  Mary  Ambree.” 

But  Mary,  it  seems,  had  no  desire  to  bestow  anything 
on  a  foreigner  hut  blows  :  she  despised  his  love,  refused 
his  gifts,  declared  she  loved  her  honour  before  purple  or 
pall,  and  considered  it  a  deep  disgrace  to  an  English 
maiden  to  be  talked  of  in  light  terms  by  either  a  Spanish 
or  Italian  prince.  .  ,  ...  ,  . 

“  Then  to  her  own  country  she  back  did  return, 

Still  holding  the  foes  of  fair  England  in  scorn; 
Therefore,  English  captains,  of  every  degree, 

Sing  forth  the  brave  valours  of  Mary  Ambree.” 

What  her  reception  at  home  was  we  are  not  told  : 
Elizabeth  was  ever  ready  to  reward  a  handsome  man  for 
a  brave  deed  of  arms  :  we  are  not  so  sure  that  she  opened 
her  heart  to  any  of  her  sex  who,  like  Mary  Ambree,  was 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  distinguish  themselves  to  the 
neglect  of  the  decorums  of  womankind.  Had  the  queen 
been  bountiful,  the  minstrel  would  surely  have  men¬ 
tioned  it. 

Another  ballad  of  the  same  great  period  of  English 
renown  relates  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  in  1596,  by  the 
gallant  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex ;  it  departs  indeed 
from  the  ordinary  ballad-measure,  and  wants  a  little  of 
the  rustic  life  and  ease  which  please  in  our  early  strains ; 
but  it  makes  up  in  accuracy  of  detail  what  it  wants  in 
force  of  description  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  resembles  a  ga¬ 
zette  in  rhyme,  written  by  a  witness  of  the  deeds  of  the 
expedition.  So  pleased  was  Essex  with  this  achievement, 
which  was  indeed  a  gallant  one,  that  he  knighted  no 
less  than  sixty  of  his  followers,  which  occasioned  the 
epigram, 

“  A  gentleman  of  Wales,  a  knight  of  Cales, 

And  a  laird  of  the  north  countree  ; 

But  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 

Would  buy  them  out  all  three.” 

Cadiz  was  then  called  Cales  by  the  sailors,  and  Ghent 
was  called  Gaunt  by  the  soldiers ;  why,  no  one  has  told. 
It  is  written  Cales  through  the  ballad.  To  retaliate  on 
the  Spaniards  the  wrongs  they  had  done  to  England,  says 
the  ballad,  Lord  Howard  with  the  fleet,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  with  the  army,  sailed  suddenly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  assaulted  with  united  fury  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
where  many  battle-ships  lay  ready  for  sea :  nothing  could 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack. 

“  Great  was  the  crying,  the  running  and  riding, 

Which  in  that  season  was  made  in  that  place  ; 

The  beacons  were  fired,  as  need  then  required  j 
To  hide  their  great  treasure  they  had  little  space. 

The  great  San  Philip,  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards, 

Was  burnt  to  the  bottom  and  sunk  in  the  sea  ; 

But  the  San  Andrew  and  the  San  Matthew 
We  took  in  fight  manfully  and  brought  away.” 

“  Now,”  cried  Essex,  “we  have  settled  the  ships,  let 
us  storm  their  city,  seize  their  treasure,  slay  resisting 
men,  but  spare  women  and  children.”  With  a  loud 
shout  the  men  rushed  to  the  attack  ;  the  city  was  taken, 
the  English  flag  was  planted  on  the  walls,  and  the  con¬ 
querors  flew  on  the  spoil. 

“  Entering  the  houses  then  of  the  most  richest  men, 

For  gold  and  treasure  we  searched  each  day  ; 

In  some  places  we  did  find  pies  baking  left  behind  ; 

Meat  at  fire  roasting  and  folks  run  away. 


Full  of  rich  merchandise,  every  shop  caught  our  eyes, 
Damasks  and  satins  and  velvets  full  fair, 

Which  soldiers  measured  out  by  the  length  of  their 
swords, 

Of  all  commodities  each  had  a  share. 

Thus  Cales  was  taken,  and  our  brave  general 

Marched  to  the  market-place,  where  he  did  stand ; 
There  many  prisoners  fell  to  their  several  shares ; 

Many  craved  mercy,  and  mercy  they  found.” 

While  Essex  admitted  one  to  ransom  and  sent  another 
to  prison;  and  while  the  rougher  part  of  the  soldiery 
sought  wealth  and  wine,  a  sterner  detachment  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  destroying  images  and  symbols  of  Catholic 
idolatry,  with  which  Cadiz  abounded.  In  this  fiery  in¬ 
quest  on  all  things  popish,  it  is  believed  that  the  celebrated 
antique  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  suffered  greatly.  It 
was  at  the  sight  of  this  statue  that  Caesar  shed  tears  ;  it 
represented  the  Macedonian  in  a  robe,  armed  for  battle; 
but  it  was  mistaken  by  the  invading  English  for  a  military 
saint  of  the  Romish  calendar,  and  broken  accordingly. 
An  engraving  of  this  mutilated  antique  was  made  in 
1610  ;  the  marble  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found ;  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  acquainted  with  its  history,  lately  searched  for  it  in 
vain.  “  Essex,”  says  the  bard  in  conclusion,  “  soon  saw 
that  the  Spaniards  delayed  to  ransom  their  city,  that 
they  might  gain  time  to  retake  it ;  he  therefore  indig¬ 
nantly  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  returned  to  his  ships  by 
the  light  of  the  burning  city.” 

“  And  when  that  the  town  burned  all  in  a  flame, 

With  Tara,  tantara,  away  we  all  came.” 

A.  C. 


Habits  of  Bees. — One  circumstance  respecting  bees  is 
worthy  of  remark,  namely,  that  a  hive  brought  down  from 
the  hills  to  the  low  country  or  coast  side  is  always  more  in¬ 
dustrious  and  thrives  better  for  a  year  or  two  than  those 
that  have  been  reared  there.  Can  this  be  owing  to  an  ac¬ 
quired  habit  of  greater  exertion  in  mountain  bees,  from  the 
necessity  they  are  under  of  working  harder  to  provide  a 
store  for  an  expected  longer  winter  in  the  hills  than  in  the 
plains  below  ? — Robertson’s  Rural  Recollectio?is. 


Roads. — That  the  expense  of  constructing  a  new  road,  or 
of  maintaining  an  old  one  in  good  order,  greatly  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  ground  under  it,  upon  the  facility  with 
which  proper  stone  may  be  obtained  for  it,  and  upon  the 
stability  of  the  various  cuts  which  it  may  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  in  the  rocks,  is  well  known.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  well  known  that  these  circumstances  depend  upon 
the  geological  structure  of  a  country,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  structure  would  enable  those  who  possessed  it  to 
determine  whether  one  line  of  new  road  would  be  more 
costly  than  another ;  whether,  when  it  becomes  a  question 
to  patch  up  an  old  line  of  road  or  construct  a  new  one,  the 
one  or  the  other  will  be  ultimately  found  least  expensive ; 
and  that  some  kinds  of  stone  should  be  employed  upon 
roads  in  preference  to  others,  when  several  kinds  can  be 
readily  obtained.  The  sums  of  money  annually  thrown 
away  in  this  country,  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
latter  circumstance,  must,  collectively,  be  very  considerable. 
We  have  seen  instances  in  which  stone  was  brought  several 
miles  for  new  roads,  when  a  better  material  was  close  at 
hand.  It  might  be  true  that  no  quarries  were  opened  upon 
the  better  material ;  but  any  person  with  a  little  geological 
knowledge  would  point  out  the  proper  places  to  do  so. 
Roads  generally  are  planned  with  regard  to  little  else  than 
levels  and  distances;  and  if  there  be  a  small  advantage  in 
this  respect  between  two  lines  in  favour  of  one,  that  line 
will  be  selected,  though  often  a  fair  amount  of  geological 
knowledge  would  be  suflicient  to  show  that  the  expense,  not 
only  of  forming,  but  also  of  keeping  up  this  road,  will  be 
far  greater  than  for  the  other.  Good  geological  maps  are 
in  this  respect  highly  valuable,  as  they  enable  those  who 
have  to  decide  upon  subjects  connected  with  roads  to  see  at 
once  the  kind  of  rocks  over  which  a  projected  line  of  road 
is  intended  to  pass.  They  also  point  out  the  proximity  of 
rocks  which  may  afford  good  materials  for  stoning  either 
new  or  old  roads. — How  to  Observe:  Geology ,  by  H.  de  la 
Beche. 
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CORN-TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 


[Dantzlc.] 


In  that  portion  of  Europe  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea  which  comprises  the  north-east  of  Prussia, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  several  other  provinces 
of  the  Russian  empire,  with  those  of  the  Ukraine,  from 
four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  labour  of  the  population 
is  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  many 
ixtensive  districts  of  this  great  tract  of  country  the  land 
is  of  a  good  and  often  superior  quality,  and  in  favourable 
seasons  it  yields  a  large  surplus.  In  the  Russian  pro¬ 
vinces  the  condition  of  the  husbandman  resembles  that  of 
the  villain  in  England  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  :  he  is  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  estate, 
rooted  so  firmly  to  the  soil  as  to  be  transferred  along  with 
it,  should  it  be  sold.  The  lord  parcels  out  the  land  to 
his  peasants  according  to  the  number  of  males  in  each 
family,  and  he  requires  from  them  a  small  annual  pay¬ 
ment  as  head-money,  and  a  certain  number  of  days’ 
labour  in  the  year,  in  other  parts  the  peasantry  are  in  a 
state  of  slow  transition  from  the  condition  of  serfs  to  that  of 
free  labourers.  The  landowners  are  nowhere  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  large  disposable  capital ;  but  if  wealth  consisted 
only  in  land,  they  would  be  rich.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  agricultural  commodities  may  be  purchased  at  a 
very  low  price,  as  the  surplus  which  is  raised  is  scarcely 
of  any  value  unless  exchanged  for  the  objects  created  by 
another  division  of  employment.  In  Volhynia  and  the 
provinces  of  the  Ukraine  the  price  of  wheat  is  often  only 
12s.  per  quarter,  or  Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  barley  is  6s. 
or  7s.  per  quarter.  The  consumers  of  grain  are  nearly 
all  engaged  in  raising  it,  and  they  manufacture,  besides, 
their  own  clothing  from  their  own  wool  and  flax.  They 
thus  obtain,  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  the  first 


necessaries  of  life ;  and  here  their  exertions  would  probably 
finish,  but  having  to  pay  a  small  money-rent  to  their  lord, 
and  being  bound  to  labour  so  many  days  in  the  year  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  demesne,  surplus  produce  is  raised 
which  must  be  turned  into  money.  Capital  has  not  yet 
been  created  to  maintain  around  them  a  large  class  of 
non-agricultural  consumers,  and  to  carry  grain  to  those 
higher-priced  markets  where  the  wants  of  such  consumers 
render  commercial  exchange  easy  and  active,  does  not 
add  much  to  the  funds  of  the  landowner,  as  the  charges 
of  transport  swallow  up  the  difference  between  the  prices 
in  the  places  of  production  and  consumption.  Hence 
probably  for  a  long  period  the  price  of  grain  will  continue 
in  its  present  tantalising  state  of  uncertainty.  The  price 
is  kept  below  its  natural  level  by  the  restrictions  which 
exist  in  most  countries  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain.  The  ports  of  some  of  these  countries  'perhaps 
being  effectually  closed  for  several  years  in  succession,  the 
surplus  produce  accumulates  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and 
as  the  landowners  have  in  many  instances  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  mortgages  and  other  annual  money-charges,  and 
the  peasant  to  raise  the  amount  of  his  rent,  they  must 
each  of  them  sell  at  any  price  which  is  offered ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  grain,  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
barns  of  the  producer,  wastes  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
corn-merchant,  either  at  the  continental  port  of  shipment 
or  in  the  bonding  warehouses  of  the  country  for  whose 
consumption  it  has  been  purchased. 

The  countries  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  watered 
by  five  great  rivers  :  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  which  fall 
into  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Niemen,  the  Dvina,  and  the 
Vistula,  which  flow  into  the  Baltic.  The  produce  of 
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’Volhynia  finds  its  way  both  to  Dantzic  and  to  Odessa, 
the  great  northern  and  southern  ports  for  the  shipment  of 
the  grain  which  these  countries  produce.  From  Dantzic 
the  exports  of  wheat  are  greater  than  from  any  other 
port  in  the  world,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  trade  in  corn  which 
renders  it  the  most  important  place  of  commerce  betwixt 
Hamburgh  and  St.  Petersburgh.  Its  situation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  principal  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  gives 
it  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  internal  navigation, 
and  it  is  also  well  situated  for  participating  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  commerce.  The  Vistula  is  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  from  Cracow.  In  its 
course  to  the  sea  it  forms  the  boundary  of  Cracow  and 
Gallicia,  after  which  it  passes  through  Poland  and  the 
provinces  of  East  Prussia  :  Cracow,  Warsaw,  Plock,  and 
Thorn  are  situated  upon  its  banks. 

The  cost  of  conveying  wheat  from  Volhynia  to  Dantzic 
amounts  in  ordinary  years  to  about  14s.  6 d.  per  quarter; 
but  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  ‘  Reports  on  the  Corn  Trade,’  states 
that  an  extraordinary  demand  for  as  much  wheat  as  would 
be  equal  to  six  days’  consumption  of  that  grain  in  Eng¬ 
land,  raises  freights  on  the  Vistula  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  same  authority  that  28s.  or  30s. 
per  quarter  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  permanently 
raised  in  the  corn-growing  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warsaw.  'Supposing  it  to  be  purchased  at  the  latter 
price,  the  charge  of  conveyance  to  the  boats  and  for  load¬ 
ing  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  per  quarter ;  the 
freight  to  Dantzic  is  about  5s. ;  and  the  loss  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  wet  weather  and  pilfering  is  estimated  at  3s.  per 
quarter.  The  following  interesting  account,  taken  from 
Mr.  Jacob’s  First  Report,  succinctly  describes  all  the 
operations  attending  the  transport  of  wheat  from  the  in¬ 
terior  to  Dantzic. 

“  There  are,”  says  Mr.  Jacob,  “  two  modes  of  convey¬ 
ing  wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the  Vistula.  That  which  grows 
near  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprehending  Polish 
Russia,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Plock,  and  of  Maso- 
via,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  generally  of  an 
inferior  quality,  is  conveyed  in  covered  boats,  with  shift¬ 
ing  boards  that  protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not 
frum  pilfering.  These  vessels  are  long,  and  draw  about 
15  inches  water,  and  bring  about  150  quarters  of  wheat. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  well  calculated  for  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river.  From  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula  first 
becomes  navigable,  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug  with 
that  stream,  the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to  Dantzic  in 
open  flats.  These  are  constructed  on  the  banks,  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the  ordinary  reach  of 
the  water,  hut  which,  when  the  rains  of  autumn,  or  the 
meltejl  snow  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  spring, 
fill  and  overflow  the  river,  are  easily  floated.  Barges  of 
this  description  are  about  15  feet  long  and  20  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  2J  feet.  They  are  made  of  fir,  rudely 
put  together,  fastened  with  wooden  treenails,  the  corners 
dovetailed  and  secured  with  slight  iron  clamps — the  only 
iron  employed  in  their  construction.  A  large  tree,  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  the 
timbers  are  secured.  This  roughly  cut  keelson  rises  nine 
or  ten  inches  from  the  floor,  and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it, 
which  extend  to  the  sides.  They  are  covered  with  mats 
made  of  rye  straw,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  drainage ; 
leaving  below  a  space  in  which  the  water  that  leaks 
through  the  sides  and  bottom  is  received.  The  bulk  is 
kept  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barge  by  a  similar 
ohm.  The  water  which  these  ill-constructed  and  imper¬ 
fectly  caulked  vessels  receive  is  dipped  out  at  the  end 
and  sides  of  the  bulk  of  wheat.  Vessels  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  draw  from  10  to  12  inches  water,  and  yet  they  fre¬ 
quently  get  aground  in  descending  the  river.  The.  cargoes 
usually  consist  of  from  180  to  200  quarters  of  wheat. 
The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the 


gunwale,  and  left  uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  weather  and  to  the  pilfering  of  the  crewr. 
During  the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried  along  by  the 
force  of  the  stream,  oars  being  merely  used  at  the  head 
and  stern  to  steer  clear  of  the  sand-banks,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the  vessel  in  passing 
under  the  several  bridges.  These  Vessels  are  conducted 
by  six  or  seven  men.  A  small  boat  precedes,  with  a  man 
in  it,  who  is  employed  sounding,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
shifting  shoals.  This  mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily 
very  slow;  and  during  the  progress  of  it,  which  lasts 
several  weeks,  and  even  months,  the  rain,  if  any  fall,  soon 
causes  the  wheat  to  grow,  and  the  vessel  assumes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  floating  meadow.  The  shooting  of  the 
fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents  the  rain  from 
penetrating  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  The  bulk  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  kind  of  covering,  and  when  that  is  thrown 
aside,  is  found  in  tolerable  condition.  The  vessels  are 
broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usually  sell  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  original  cost.  The  men  who  conduct  them 
return  on  foot. 

“  When  the  cargo  arrives  at  Dantzic  or  Elbing,  all 
hut  the  grown  surface  is  thrown  on  the  land,  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  frequently  turned  over,  till  any  slight  mois¬ 
ture  it  may  have  imbibed  is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain 
falls,  as  well  as  during  the  night,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on 
shore  are  thrown  together  in  the  form  of  a  steep  roof  of  a 
house,  that  the  rain  may  run  off,  and  are  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time  after  the 
wheat  has  reached  Dantzic,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  placed  in 
the  warehouses. 

“  The  warehouses  are  very  well  adapted  for  storing  corn. 
They  consist  generally  of  seven  stories,  three  of  which  are 
in  the  roof.  The  floors  are  about  9  feet  asunder.  Each 
of  these  is  divided  by  perpendicular  partitions,  the  whole 
length,  about  four  feet  high,  by  which  different  parcels 
are  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  Thus  the  floors  have 
two  divisions,  each  of  them  capable  of  storing  from  150 
to  200  quarters  of  wheat,  and  leaving  sufficient  space  for 
drying  and  screening  it.  There  are  abundance  of  windows 
on  each  floor,  which  are  always  thrown  open  in  dry 
weather  to  ventilate  the  corn.  It  is  usually  turned  over 
three  times  a  week.  The  men  who  perform  the  operation 
throw  it  with  their  shovels  as  high  as  they  can,  and  thus 
the  grains  are  separated  from  each  other  and  exposed  to 
the  drying  influence  of  the  air.” 

While  in  the  warehouses  at  Dantzic,  granary  rent  has 
to  be  paid,  also  fire-insurance,  which,  with  the  cost  of 
frequently  turning  to  prevent  the  grain  spoiling,  soon 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  bulk  moreover 
diminishes  by  frequent  turning,  the  sharp  ends  of  the 
grain  breaking  off;  though  this  renders  a  given  quantity 
more  productive  when  sent  to  the  mill.  Oats  lose  per 
cent,  in  one  year  by  turning,  and  wheat  about  5  per  cent, 
in  three  years.  The  fluctuating  chances  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  add  to  the  risk  of  the  speculator.  During  the  five 
years  ending  1837,  the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour 
into  England,  which  is  the  best  market,  did  not  amount 
to  90,000  quarters  yearly  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
though  the  average  surplus  of  wheat  and  rye  which  seeks 
an  outlet  by  the  Vistula  exceeds  300,000  quarters.  The 
foreign  wheat  imported  into  England  is  usually  charged 
with  the  heavy  expenses  which  are  the  consequence  of 
waiting  an  indefinite  period  before  it  can  be  brought  into 
consumption.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  English 
market  opening,  freights  immediately  rise  from  4$.  up  to 
6s.  and  upwards  per  quarter.  The  cost  of  conveying  a 
quarter  of  wheat  from  the  Dantzic  to  the  London  ware¬ 
house  cannot  be  less  than  8s.  or  10s.,  and  in  winter 
amounts  to  12s.  or  14s.  A  cargo  undergoes  deteriora¬ 
tion  on  the  voyage,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  the  extent  of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter. 
It  is  generally  estimated  that  a  moderate  warmth  only, 
without  any  sea-damage,  diminishes  the  value  of  wheat 
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and  oats  about  4  per  cent.,  and  of  barley  G  per  cent. 
From  May  to  September  the  insurance  from  Dantzic  to 
London  is  from  li  to  2  per  cent.,  and  after  September  is 
usually  about  2^  per  cent.  The  busiest  part  of  the  season 
is  from  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  to 
the  beginning  or  end  of  November. 

[To  be  continued.] 


GREEK  DRAMA.— No.  IV.  Euripides. 

[Concluded  from  No.  160.] 

Euripides,  like  his  predecessors,  was  an  Athenian,  born 
in  the  island  of  Salamis,  whither  the  Athenian  people 
had  retired  from  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  invasion.  He  first  drew  breath  on  a  well-omened 
day,  that  on  which  the  allied  Greeks  won  the  great  naval 
battle  of  Salamis,  b.c.  480.  Of  his  father,  Mnesarchus, 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  bestowed  on  his  son  a 
costly  education  :  from  this  however  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  of  liberal  station.  On  the  other  side  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  blot  in  Euripides’s  pedigree.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Aristophanes,  his  mother  was  a  green-grocer, 
that  is,  in  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek,  a  pot-herb 
seller,  a  circumstance  worth  noticing,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  comedian’s  standing  jokes  at  the  tragedian’s  expense. 
A  misinterpreted  oracle,  which  promised  for  the  child 
“  the  grace  of  consecrated  garlands,”  and  was  interpreted 
to  foretel  victories  in  the  athletic  games  of  Greece,  led 
Mnesarchus  to  direct  his  son’s  attention  chiefly  to  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises.  It  does  not  appear  that  Euripides  ever 
entered  the  lists  at  the  Olympian  or  other  great  national 
festivals;  but  in  his  17th  year  he  won  prizes  in  two  of 
the  Athenian  contests.  Meanwhile  his  mental  improve¬ 
ment  had  not  been  neglected,  tie  cultivated  a  natural 
turn  for  painting,  applied  himself  early,  it  is  said,  to 
dramatic  composition,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  regular 
course  of  education,  set  diligently  to  work  upon  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  literature  under  the  new  school  of  in¬ 
structors,  about  that  time  rising  into  reputation,  known  to 
us,  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  Plato,  &c.,  by  the 
name  of  Sophists.  Fie  was  the  fellow-pupil  of  Pericles 
in  the  school  of  Anaxagoras,  and  studied  also  under 
Protagoras  and  Prodicus,  of  whom  the  last  was  notorious 

o  '  . 

for  the  extravagant  price  of  his  lessons.  He  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Socrates,  who  was  believed  to  have 
assisted  in  the  composition  of  many  of  his  plays. 

It  is  said  that  the  danger  in  which  Anaxagoras  was 
placed  by  a  charge  of  teaching  doctrines  at  variance,  with 
the  national  religion  induced  Euripides  to  bid  farewell  to 
philosophy,  and  to  devote  himself  to  tragic  composition. 
If  so,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  alienation  had  been  a 
little  more  complete.  His  plays  savour  too  much  of  his 
former  studies.  Apophthegms  from  the  older  philoso¬ 
phers,  references  to  the  favourite  doctrines  of  his  precep¬ 
tors,  more  often  out  of  place  than  in  place,  abound  in  his 
works.  Some  of  the  old  editions  have  these  (jnomce  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  if  all  the  passages  so  marked  were 
omitted,  the  general  effect  would  be  improved.  Nor  had 
Euripides,  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  escaped  the 
contagion  of  the  doctrines  there  taught.  “  It  is  too  vulgar 
for  him  to  believe  in  the  Gods  after  the  simple  fashion  of 
the  people ;  he  therefore  takes  every  opportunity  to  insi¬ 
nuate  something  of  an  allegorical  character,  and  to  give 
us  to  understand  of  how  equivocal  a  character,  properly 
speaking,  was  his  owm  religious  faith.  We  may  distin¬ 
guish  in  him  a  twofold  personage :  the  poet,  whose 
productions  were  consecrated  to  a  religious  solemnity, 
who  stood  under  the  protection  of  religion,  and  therefore 
■  was  bound  in  his  turn  to  honour  it ;  and  the  sophist  of 
philosophical  pretensions,  who  sought  to  insinuate  his 
.  own  libertine  opinions  and  scepticism  amidst  those  fabu¬ 
lous  marvels  connected  with  religion  which  were  the 
subject  of  his  plays,”  In  this  he  is  strongly  discrimi¬ 


nated  from  yEschylus  and  Sophocles,  who  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  strong  and  sincere  piety,  as  well  as 
elevated  and  moral  character.  This  leaning  towards  the 
new  school  of  philosophy  brought  on  Euripides  the  espe¬ 
cial  hatred  and  contempt  of  Aristophanes,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  venting  it  in  the  most  biting  satire.  To 
his  favourite  jokes  upon  the  parentage  of  Euripides  we 
have  before  referred  :  every  other  weak  point  in  his  his¬ 
tory,  character,  or  writings,  is  assailed  with  equal  invete¬ 
racy  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  running  fire  of  hostility,  a 
scene  in  the  ‘  Acharnians  ’  is  devoted  to  show  him  in  the 
most  ridiculous  light ;  and  two  whole  plays,  the  ‘  Frogs  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Thesmophoriazusae,’  have  him  for  their  subject. 
It  would  seem,  says  Schlegel,  as  if  the  mind  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  possessed  quite  a  specific  talent  for  decomposing 
the  poetry  of  this  tragedian  into  comedy.  A  professed 
woman-hater,  he  has  yet  given  to  his  female  characters  a 
greater  prominence  than  they  possess  in  the  elder  draina- 
tists.  This  suited  his  talents,  which  were  best  adapted 
to  influence  the  tender  feelings  of  our  nature :  at  the  same 
time  lie  has  sought  for  the  materials  of  tragic  interest  in 
stories  from  which  his  predecessors  would  have  turned  as 
unworthy,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  insinuating  and 
taunting  the  inferiority  of  the  female  sex.  It  was  said 
that  his  own  libertine  experience  had  soured  his  mind  ; 
certainly  he  had  some  ground  for  dissatisfaction,  since  he 
divorced  two  wives  for  the  most  substantial  reasons. 

Euripides’s  first  public  appearance  was  b.c.  455,  the 
year  after  the  death  of  iEschylus,  and  he  then  obtained 
the  third  prize.  Fie  gained  the  first  prize  in  441,  and  on 
other  occasions ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
nearly  the  proportion  of  success  of  yEschylus  or  Sopho¬ 
cles.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  throughout  his  whole  life  he  had  Sophocles  for  an 
antagonist.  There  is  little  more  to  mention  in  his  history. 
Like  yEschylus,  in  old  age  he  left  his  country  for  some 
uncertain  reason,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
This  was  about  the  year  407.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  perished  by  a  singular  death,  being  grievously  lace¬ 
rated  by  savage  dogs,  which,  whether  through  accident  or 
design,  beset  him  as  he  was  walking  in  a  lonely  place. 

Our  picture  of  Euripides  has  not  been  the  most  amia¬ 
ble;  but  there  is  one  anecdote  too  pleasing  to  escape 
notice,  and  interesting,  as  showing  how  slow  and  imper¬ 
fect,  while  printing  was  unknown,  was  the  spread  of 
literature,  even  of  the  most  popular  kind.  The  Sicilians, 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  of  all  the  Greeks,  longed  most 
after  the  poetry  of  Euripides  (of  which  probably  no 
entire  piece  had  ever  been  presented  to  them)  ;  “  but 
such  scraps  and  tastes  as  might  be  brought  to  them  by 
travellers,  they  gladly  repeated  and  imparted  one  to  an¬ 
other.”  The  Athenian  army  engaged  in  the  great  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Syracuse,  as  is  well  known,  was  defeated, 
dispersed,  and  slain  or  captured  almost  to  a  man.  Of 
those  stragglers  who  returned,  many  saluted  Euripides 
with  gratitude ;  some  because  they  had  been  released 
from  slavery,  on  teaching  their  masters  such  portions  of 
his  poetry  as  they  could  recollect;  others,  who,  as  they 
wandered  through  the  country,  had  received  food  and 
drink  as  payment  for  singing  Lis  strains 

Of  his  many  pieces,  eighty-four  in  number,  by 
Barnes’s  list,  nineteen  have  been  preserved.  These  are 
the  ‘  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,’  ‘  Electra,’  ‘  Orestes,’  c  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,’  ‘ Troades,’  ‘  Hecuba,’  ‘Andromache,’  ‘Rhe¬ 
sus,’  ‘  Helena’  ‘  Phoenissae,’  ‘  Suppliants,’  ‘  Heraclidoe,’ 

‘  Flercules  Furens,’  ‘Ion,’  ‘  Alcestes,’  ‘Medea,’  ‘  Hip- 
polytus,’  ‘Bacclue,’  and  one  satiric  drama — a  curious, 
interesting,  and  amusing  relic — the  ‘  Cyclop.’  Of  these 
the  ‘Alcestes,’  ‘Medea,’  and  ‘  Flippolytus,’  stand  first 
perhaps,  both  in  general  esteem  and  in  merit.  The 
‘  Alcestes  ’  turns  upon  the  self-devotion  of  the  heroine, 
who,  in  fulfilment  of  an  oracle,  resigned  her  own  life  as 
a  ransom  for  that  of  her  husband  Admetus,  when  he 
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was  sick  of  a  fatal  disease.  Her  farewell  to  Admetus  and 
her  children  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  best  manner 
of  Euripides.  She  is  rescued,  however,  and  brought 
back  from  the  realms  of  the  dead  by  the  intervention  of 
Hercules. 

The  story  of  the  1  Medea  5  is  well  known  on  the  modern 
stage  by  Rossini’s  fine  opera  and  the  magnificent  per¬ 
formance  of  Pasta.  Abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Jason, 
the  royal  sorceress  seeks  a  horrible  vengeance,  murders 
her  own  children  by  the  betrayer,  and  escapes  from  jus¬ 
tice  air-borne  by  winged  dragons.  Here  the  conflict  of 
passions  and  the  touching  returns  of  maternal  tenderness, 
among  the  darkest  emotions,  offered  an  admirable  subject 
for  the  peculiar  talent  of  Euripides. 

The  ‘  Hippolvtus  ’  turns  on  the  guilty  love  of  Phae¬ 
dra,  the  wife  of  Theseus,  for  her  step-son.  The  story  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Joseph,  except  that  the  innocent 
Hippolytus,  accursed  by  his  father,  meets  with  an  awful 
death  by  the  intervention  of  Neptune.  The  character  of 
Phaedra  is  managed  with  much  skill,  so  as  to  soften  as  far 
as  possible  the  revolting  features  of  the  story. 

We  may  here  mention  a  fourth  play,  the  ‘  Baccliae,’ 
though  much  inferior  in  general  esteem.  Pentheus,  king 
of  Thebes,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  or  to  permit  the  worship  of  the  god  by  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Moved  by  curiosity  however,  he  concealed  himself 
to  witness  the  orgies  of  the  Bacchanals  on  Mount  Cithae- 
ron ;  and  being  discovered,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
frantic  rout,  headed  by  his  own  mother  and  sister. 
“  The  stubborn  unbelief  of  Pentheus,  his  infatuation,  and 
fearful  punishment  by  the  hand  of  his  own  mother,  form 
a  daring  picture.  The  stage  effect  must  have  been  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Imagine  the  chorus,  with  flying  hair  and 
garments,  tambourines,  cymbals,  &c.  in  their  hands,  as 
the  Bacchse  are  represented  in  bas-reliefs,  storming  into 
the  orchestra,  and  executing  their  inspired  dance  amidst 
the  din  of  music,  which  in  other  cases  was  quite  unusual, 
as  the  choral  odes  were  performed  with  no  other  accom¬ 
paniment  than  that  of  a  flute  and  with  a  solemn  step. 
And  on  this  occasion  indeed  this  luxuriance  of  ornament, 
which  Euripides  everywhere  seeks,  was  quite  in  place. 
When  therefore  certain  modern  critics  rank  this  piece 
very  low,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  do  not  rightly 
know  what  they  would  have.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  harmony  and  unity  of  its  composition, 
qualities  of  so  rare  occurrence  in  this  poet ;  his  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  foreign  matter,  so  that  the  effects  and 
motives  all  flow  from  one  source  and  tend  to  one  end. 
Next  to  the  ‘  Hippolytus,’  I  would  assign  to  this  play  the 
first  place  among  the  extant  works  of  Euripides.” 

A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Sophocles,  speaking  of  himself 
and  his  rival,  that  he  drew  men  such  as  they  ought  to  be, 
Euripides  such  as  they  are.  He  meant  to  insinuate  that 
which  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  Euripides  by  the  best 
critics,  from  Aristophanes  downwards,  that  he  lessened 
the  dignity  of  tragedy  by  admitting  petty  motives  and 
petty  distresses,  which  interested  and  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  spectators,  it  is  true,  but  by  feelings  akin  to  those 
of  every-day  life,  instead  of  elevating  them  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  superior  natures,  of  mighty  stature  and 
heroic  proportions,  not  always  good,  but  grand  even  in 
their  vices.  So  that  he  can  move  our  sympathies,  he 
scruples  not  at  means  which  the  severer  taste  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  disdained  :  and  it  is  interpreted  to  be  with  re¬ 
ference  to  this,  that  Aristotle  calls  him  the  most  tragic  of 
poets,  not  meaning  the  most  perfect  master  of  his  art, 
but  the  one  whose  situations  are  the  most  moving.  “  He 
labours  for  effect  to  a  degree  in  which  it  cannot  be  allowed 
even  to  the  dramatist.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  never  lightly 
lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  personages  into  a 
sudden  and  vain  terror  :  his  old  men  are  for  ever  bewail¬ 
ing  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  in  particular  ascend  the 
steps  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage,  which  were  frequently 
used  to  represent  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  moaning  at  the 


fatigue,  and  with  tottering  steps.  Everywhere  his  object 
is  to  be  touching  ;  and  for  this  he  not  only  violates  pro¬ 
priety,  but  sacrifices  the  connection  of  his  piece.  He  is 
powerful  in  his  pictures  of  misfortune  ;  but  he  often  claims 
our  compassion,  not  for  the  inward  pain  of  the  mind,  or 
at  any  rate  for  a  sustained  and  manly  endurance  of  pain, 
but  for  mere  bodily  wretchedness.  He  delights  in  reduc¬ 
ing  his  heroes  into  beggary,  makes  them  suffer  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  come  upon  the  stage  with  all  the  outward 
signs  of  beggary,  and  clad  in  tatterdemalion  fashion,  for 
which  Aristophanes  so  pleasantly  jeers  at  him  in  the 
‘  Acharnians.’  ”  And  (not  to  enter  upon  a  subject  too 
learned  for  our  discussion)  he  showed  throughout  the 
same  relaxed  and  effeminate  temper  ;  and  was  reproached 
by  the  partisans  of  the  older  school,  for  the  licence  and 
irregularity  of  his  versification,  and  the  correspondent 
softness  and  novelty  of  the  music  which  was  adapted  to 
it.  He  abounds  in  long  and  oratorical  speeches,  affecting 
at  other  times  an  unusual  shortness  and  terseness  of  dia¬ 
logue,  so  that  Quintilian,  passing  over  the  question  whether 
he  or  Sophocles  were  the  better  poet,  says,  that  “  Euripi¬ 
des  is  unquestionably  the  more  profitable  to  one  who  is  stu¬ 
dying  the  art  of  pleading.”  This,  however,  is  a  very 
equivocal  merit  in  a  dramatist. 

After  the  death  of  Euripides,  tragedy  degenerated  by 
degrees  into  effeminacy  and  insignificance.  Of  later 
Avriters  there  is  a  numerous  catalogue  of  names  :  but 
none  of  their  works  are  preserved.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  since  we  have  adopted  the  views  and  criticisms  of 
a  writer  not  over  partial  to  this  poet,  that  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  especially  while  the  French  school  of  criticism  was 
supreme,  Euripides  has  perhaps  enjoyed  a  higher  popu¬ 
larity  than  his  predecessors.  The  judgment  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  however,  unquestionably  assigned  the  preference 
to  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  regarding  the  decline  of  the 
art  to  have  commenced  with  Euripides. 

“  If,”  says  Schlegel,  “  Ave  look  at  Euripides  by  himself, 
uncompared  Avith  his  predecessors,  if  Ave  select  several  of 
his  better  pieces,  and  single  passages  in  others,  we  must 
alloAv  him  extraordinary  praise.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
place  him  in  his  connection  with  the  history  of  the  art, 
if,  in  his  pieces,  Ave  always  look  to  the  whole,  and  again, 
to  his  general  aims,  as  they  appear  in  the  works  which 
have  come  doAvn  to  us,  we  cannot  avoid  subjecting  him 
to  much  and  severe  reproof.  Of  feAV  authors  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  say,  with  truth,  so  much  good  and  so  much  'evil. 
He  Avas  a  genius  of  boundless  talents,  well  practised  in 
the  most  varied  arts  of  mind :  but  in  him  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  splendid  and  amiable  qualities  was  not  regulated 
by  that  lofty  earnestness  of  thought,  and  that  severe  Avis- 
dom  of  the  artist,  which  we  venerate  in  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles.  His  constant  endeavour  is  merely  to  please, 
without  caring  by  Avhat  means.  Therefore  he  is  so  un¬ 
like  himself ;  often  he  has  passages  of  ravishing  beauty, 
at  other  times  he  sinks  into  mere  commonplace.  "With 
all  his  defects  he  possesses  a  wonderful  lightness,  and  a 

certain  insinuating  charm . If,  in  comparison  with 

his  predecessors,  he  must  rank  far  behind  them ;  he,  in 
his  turn,  appears  great  beside  many  more  modern  poets. 
He  is  particularly  strong  in  his  delineations  of  a  soul 
diseased,  misguided,  given  up  to  passion,  even  to  frenzy. 
He.  is  excellent  where  the  subject  leads  mainly  to  pathos, 
and  makes  no  higher  claims :  much  more  so,  where  the 
pathos  itself  calls  for  moral  beauty.” 

The  ‘  Iphigenia  in  Aulis’  and  ‘  Phoenissse  ’  may  also  be 
mentioned  among  the  best  of  this  poet’s  works. 

There  are  two  complete  English  translations  of  Euri¬ 
pides  :  one  by  Potter,  1781 ;  the  other  by  Woodhall,  1782. 
That  of  Potter  is  the  most  esteemed  ;  but  neither  can  be 
said  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  national  literature.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  later  translations. 
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MUSK-DEER. 


[Musk-Deer  {Mosohus  moschi/erus).'] 


If  our  readers  will  refer  to  No.  300  of  ‘  The  Penny  Ma¬ 
gazine,5  for  the  year  1836,  they  will  find  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  group  or  family  termed  Moschidce,  of  which 
the  Musk-deer  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  and  which, 
besides  the  present  animal,  includes  the  Meminna,  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Napu  (of  which  a  figure  and 
description  are  given)  and  the  Kanchil,  both  natives  of 
Java  and  Sumatra.  Unlike  its  relatives,  which  inhabit 
the  forests  of  Ceylon  and  Java,  &c,,  the  Musk-deer  tenants 
the  great  mountain-range  which  belts  the  north  of  India, 
and  branches  out  into  Siberia,  Thibet,  and  China,  through 
a  vast  extent  of  which  it  ranges,  preferring  the  bold  pre¬ 
cipitous  crags  and  wild  rocks  on  the  borders  of  the  line  of 
snow,  to  the  valleys  or  the  lower  elevations.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Nipal,  Boutan,  Thibet,  and  the  adjacent  districts  of 
China.  It  also  abounds  in  the  Altaic  range  near  Lake 
Baikal,  where  it  was  observed  by  Pallas,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Kouznetzk  near  the  Lake  Telet-Ko'i.  The 
fur  of  the  Musk-deer,  indeed,  sufficiently  declares,  in  its 
texture  and  thickness,  that  this  animal  is  essentially  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  cold  region,  being  not  only  full  and  long, "but  of 
that  peculiar  harsh  or  rigid  and  inelastic  texture  which 
Vo L.  VIII. 


we  observe  in  the  chamois,  or  rather  in  the  klip-springer 
of  the  mountains  of  southern  Africa,  and  also  close-set 
so  as  to  form  a  substantial  covering.  Common  as  is  the 
Musk-deer  in  the  great  Alpine  ranges  of  Asia,  it  never¬ 
theless  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  circumstance  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the 
almost  inaccessible  nature  of  the  regions  it  frequents ;  for 
mountain-ranges  not  only  offer  but  few  inducements  to 
tempt  the  ambition  of  the  great  conquerors  of  nations, 
and  are  not  easily  overrun  by  armies,  which  lay  waste 
the  low  lands  without  difficulty,  but  they  oppose  many 
obstacles  to  the  researches  of  the  curious,  and  their  human 
inhabitants  are  often  even  scarcely  known  to  the  people 
of  the  plains  below,  and  even  preserve  themselves  distinct 
and  apart,  rather  repelling  than  courting  the  intercourse 
of  tribes  or  nations  more  advanced  in  civilization.  Moun¬ 
tain-ranges  in  fact  are  in  a  certain  sense  isolated,  as  if 
surrounded  by  sea,  instead  of  plains,  and  it  is  with  the 
productions  of  the  greater  chains  which  traverse  Asia 
that  naturalists  have  yet  the  most  imperfect  and  limited 
acquaintance.  While,  for  example,  the  mammiferous  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  birds  of  the  Indian  peninsula  are  well 
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known,  we  are  presented  perpetually  with  new  forms  and 
new  species  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  :  witness  new 
species  of  birds  figured  in  the  splendid  work  by  Mr. 
Gould  on  the  ornithology  of  that  range,  and  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  Chiru  Antelope,  the  Thar,  the  Nay  our, 
the  Jhtiral,  &c.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  then  that  the 
Musk-deer  was  not  known  to  the  ancients;  indeed  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  animal 
and  its  habits  has  been  gained ;  some  having  regarded  it 
as  a  kind  of  goat  ( Capra  Moschi,  Aldrovandus,  *  JBisulc.,’ 
p.  743),  and  others  as  allied  to  the  Roebuck  ( Capriolus 
Moschi,  Jonston’s  ‘  Quadr.’).  Like  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  (Moschiclce,  genus  Moschus, 
Linn.)  the  Musk-deer  is  altogether  destitute  of  antlers, 
but  the  males  have  large  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  bend  downwards  and  project  considerably  from 
the  mouth ;  they  are  sharp-pointed,  and  compressed,  with 
a  cutting  edge  posteriorly,  but,  from  their  position,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  weapons ;  though  they  are  often 
upwards  of  three  inches  in  length.  It  is  from  the  male 
of  this  species  that  the  celebrated  drug  and  perfume 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  musk  is  procured. 
This  substance  is  an  unctuous  secretion,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Civet  or  of  the  Beaver,  elaborated  in  a  glan¬ 
dular  pouch  or  sac  situated  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
(sacculus  preputialis),  and  when  dry  it  becomes  dark- 
brown  or  nearly  black  and  somewhat  granular.  Its  peculiar 
odour  is  well  known.  Formerly  it  was  in  high  repute  for 
its  medicinal  virtues,  and  still  holds  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica  of  practitioners,  but  the  estimate  of  its  properties 
as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  &c.  has  much  declined. 
The  introduction  of  musk  into  the  materia  medica  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  Arabians,  by  whose  writers  the  animal 
producing  it  is  first  distinctly  mentioned,  having  been  de¬ 
scribed,  as  Daubenton  states,  by  Serapion  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  we  know  not  the  time  when  this  article  found  its 
way  into  Europe  ;  from  the  silence  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
respecting  it,  we  may  conclude  they  were  as  unacquainted 
with  it  as  with  the  animal  producing  it.  Nevertheless  in 
Boutan,  Tonquin,  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  appears  from  time  immemorial  to  have  been 
used  both  in  medicine  and  as  a  perfume,  and  to  have 
formed  an  article  of  trade  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  who  likewise  esteemed  the  animal  producing  it 
for  the  sake  of  its  flesh. 

Abusseid  Serafi  describes  the  musk  animal  as  being 
very  similar  to  the  roe,  but  he  erroneously  states  it  to 
have  horns  of  a  straight  form  or  slightly  bent  back ;  he 
mentions,  however,  at  the  same  time,  its  long  projecting 
canines.  As  Buffon  well  observes,  it  is  probable  that 
the  circumstance  of  horns  being  attributed  to  it  by  this 
writer,  who  had  perhaps  never  seen  a  living  animal,  was 
suggested  by  analogy ;  for  he  might  naturally  enough  be 
led  to  infer  that  since  it  otherwise  resembled  the  roe,  it 
would  not  be  destitute  of  these  appendages.  Aldrovandus 
has  copied  this  error.  Among  other  Arabian  writers  who 
have  noticed  the  Musk-deer  is  Avicenna,  who  refers  to 
its  follicle,  or  musk-sac,  and  its  large,  bent  canines. 

Kircher  (‘  La  Chine  Illustree,  de  Kircher,’  Transi. 
Fraiu;.,  1610)  observes  that  a  certain  kind  of  deer  is 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Xensi  and  Chiamsi,  which  has 
an  agreeable  odour,  and  to  which  the  Chinese  have  given 
the  name  of  Xerchiam,  that  is  to  say,  the  “  animal  of  the 
musk.”  ‘  The  Chinese  Atlas’  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms  : 

“  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense  respecting  the  signification 
of  this  name  or  this  word,  Muschus,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  have  seen  it  (the  animal)  more  than  once.  It  has  a 
certain  protuberance  _  at  the  navel,  which  resembles  a 
small  sac,  because  it  is  surrounded  with  a  very  delicate 
skin,  covered  with  hair  very  soft  and  very  fine.  The 
Chinese  call  this  animal  Xe,  which  means  odour,  whence 
they  compose  the  word  Xechiang,  which  signifies  the 
odour  of  the  animal  Xe  or  Se,  Muschus.  It  is  four  feet 


long,  and  is  as  active  as  a  deer ;  all  the  difference  is  that 
it  is  a  little  blacker  coloured,  and  that  it  has  not  horns 
like  a  deer.  The  Chinese  eat  its  flesh  because  it  is  very 
delicate.  The  provinces  of  Suchuen  and  of  Junnan 
greatly  abound  with  this  species  of  animal,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  of  all  the  countries  of  China  none  have  it 
in  such  numbers  as  those  which  approach  nearest  the 
west.” 

In  some  districts  the  Musk-deer  is  extremely  abun¬ 
dant,  and  is  slaughtered  in  vast  multitudes  for  the  sake 
of  the  musk,  which  forms,  and  has  long  formed,  an  article 
of  extensive  traffic.  But  according  to  all  accounts  this 
substance  is  liable  to  great  adulteration.  To  this  prac¬ 
tice  the  celebrated  merchant-traveller  Tavernier  alludes, 
and  he  adds  that  the  odour  of  the  substance,  when  recent, 
is  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  gush  from  the 
nose.  According  to  the  same  writer  the  musk-animal  is 
very  common  in  the  60th  degree  among  the  wooded 
mountains,  whence,  as  he  adds,  in  February  and  March, 
when  the  snows  have  covered  the  earth  (which  they  do 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet),  hunger  drives  them 
southwards  into  the  lower  lands,  to  the  44th  or  45th  de¬ 
gree,  in  search  of  green  corn  and  other  herbage.  At  this 
season  the  peasants  wait  for  them  on  their  passage,  and 
catch  them  in  snares,  or  kill  them  with  arrows  and  clubs ; 
and  Tavernier  further  says  that  some  have  assured  him 
that  they  are  often  so  weak  and  meagre  as  to  be  taken 
by  running  them  down.  With  reference  to  their  number, 
he  states  that  during  one  visit  to  Patana  he  bought  six¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seventy-three  musk-bags,  which  weighed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ounces  and  a 
half,  or  of  pure  musk  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  ounces. 
Of  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  odour  of  musk  when 
fresh,  we  have  statements  agreeing  with  that  of  Tavernier 
from  Chardin.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
there  is  some  exaggeration,  perhaps  not  a  little,  in  these 
accounts,  which  if  generally  believed  might  have  the 
effect  of  deterring  many  merchants  from  engaging  per¬ 
sonally  in  a  lucrative  commerce,  and  so  restrict  the  trade 
at  its  fountain  to  those  only  who  were  habitually  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  and  wrho  might  wish  for  a  monopoly.  This 
indeed  is  merely  a  suggestion.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
procured  in  Europe  in  the  ordinary  way  of  commerce  it 
produces  no  such  violent  effects  as  are  attributed  by 
Tavernier  and  Chardin  to  it.  It  may  indeed  lose,  and 
doubtless  has  lost,  much  of  its  strength,  and  is  moreover 
never  or  very  rarely  to  be  got  pure,  being  generally 
adulterated  with  blood  and  other  ingredients. 

Chardin  says,  “  It  is  commonly  believed  that  when 
the  musk-sac  is  cut  from  off  the  animal,  it  exhales  so 
powerful  an  odour,  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  have  the 
mouth  and  nose  stopped  with  folds  of  linen ;  and  that 
often,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  pungency  of  the 
odour  is  such  as  to  produce  haemorrhage  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  end  in  death.  ...  I  have,”  he  adds,  “  gained 
accurate  information  respecting  this  circumstance,  and  as 
I  have  heard  talk  of  the  same  thing  among  some  Arme¬ 
nians  who  had  been  to  Boutan,  I  think  that  it  is  true. 
My  reason  is,  that  this  drug  does  not  acquire  strength  by 
time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gradually  loses  its  strength  ; 
nevertheless  the  odour  is  so  powerful  in  the  Tudies  that  I 
never  could  support  it.  When  I  trafficked  for  musk  I 
always  kept  in  the  open  air  with  a  handkerchief  over  my 
face,  and  at  a  distance  from  those  who  handled  the  sacs, 
referring  them  to  my  broker ;  and  hence  I  knew  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  this  musk  is  very  apt  to  give  headaches, 
and  is  altogether  insupportable  when  quite  recent.  I 
add  that  no  drug  is  so  easily  adulterated,  or  more  apt  to 
be  so,”  &c.  &c. 

The  diffusiveness  and  subtlety  of  the  scent  of  musk 
are  very  remarkable ;  everything  in  its  neighbourhood 
becomes  soon  infected  with  it,  and  retains  it  long ;  lienee 
a  very  minute  portion,  a  grain  or  two,  is  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  purpose  of  imparting  to  articles  of  dress  or 
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other  matters  a  (to  some)  agreeable  perfume.  That 
from  Boutan,  Tonquin,  and  Thibet  is  most  highly 
valued ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that,  both  in  strength  and 
in  the  quantity  produced  by  a  single  animal,  it  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  animal’s  age  : 
a  single  musk-bag  ordinarily  contains  from  two  to  three 
drachms.  When  cut  off,  it  is  tied  up  ready  for  sale. 

In  size  the  Musk-deer  is  about  equal  to  our  European 
roebuck,  standing  two  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulders ; 
the  forehead  is  arched,  the  eyes  large,  the  ears  rather 
ample,  and  very  moveable;  the  tail  is  a  mere  rudiment, 
concealed  by  the  long,  harsh,  and  almost  spine-like  hair 
with  which  the  animal  is  universally  covered.  There 
are  no  lachrymal  sinuses.  The  general  contour  is  com¬ 
pact,  and  displays  great  vigour,  the  limbs  being  robust, 
and  well  adapted  for  climbing  and  leaping  among  the 
rocks  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  hoofs  are  strong, 
broad,  and  expanded ;  and  the  posterior  rudimentary 
hoofs  are  so  developed  as  to  touch  with  their  points  the 
surface  on  which  the  animal  treads,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
security  of  its  footing. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Musk-deer  is  brown,  washed 
with  grey  and  pale  yellow,  each  hair  being  tipped  with 
ferruginous ;  obscure  grey  or  whitish  marks  often  occur 
on  the  sides,  especially  in  immature  individuals;  the 
shoulders  and  limbs  are  of  a  deeper  tint  than  the  body. 
The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  is  destitute  of  tusks 
or  long  canine  teeth,  and  of  a  musk-sac.  The  teats  are 
two  in  number.  In  its  manners  the  Musk-deer  resembles 
the  chamois ;  its  favourite  haunts  are  the  pine-forests  on 
the  mountains,  and  its  agility  is  very  great,  enabling  it 
to  spring  from  rock  to  rock  with  great  care  and  address. 
It  is  extremely  wild  and  shy,  and  is  said  to  be  cautious 
and  watchful  against  surprise,  taking  refuge,  when  pur¬ 
sued,  among  the  crags  and  precipices  of  the  more  elevated 
peaks  of  the  ranges  it  tenants  ;  yet,  in  despite  of  all  its 
vigour  and  shyness,  it  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  energy  and 
the  contrivances  of  man.  The  male  is  said  to  seek  the 
female  in  November  and  December.  We  are  not  aware 
that  a  living  specimen  of  this  animal,  common  as  it  must 
be  in  certain  districts,  has  ever  been  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1172  a  male  of  this  species  was  living  in  the 
park  of  Mons.  de  laVrilliere,  at  Versailles,  in  France; 
and  Daubenton,  who  published  a  description  of  it,  informs 
us  that  the  odour  it  exhaled,  and  which  was  carried  with 
the  wind,  was  quite  sufficient  to  guide  to  the  spot  where 
the  animal  was  kept  enclosed.  “When  I  first  saw  it,”  he 
adds,  “  I  recognised  much  resemblance  in  its  figure  and 
attitude  to  those  of  the  roe,  the  gazelle,  and  the  chev- 
rotain.  No  animal  of  this  (the  deer)  tribe  has  more  ac¬ 
tivity,  suppleness,  and  vivacity  in  its  movements.”  It 
was  extremely  timid  and  wild ;  but,  like  all  the  species 
of  the  peculiar  group  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  gentle  and 
inoffensive.  The  clievrotains,  as  we  well  know,  may  be 
rendered  very  tame ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  Musk- 
deer  were  taken  while  young,  it  might  be  easily  domesti¬ 
cated,  since  the  former  animals  are  shy  and  timid  in  the 
extreme  while  in  a  state  of  natural  freedom,  but  soon 
gain  confidence,  and  have  even  bred  in  captivity  in  our 
uncongenial  climate. 

A  good  figure  of  the  Musk-deer  is  given  by  Buffon  in 
the  6th  vol.  of  his  Supplement.  Fine  specimens  of  this 
species,  and  its  allies,  the  Meminna,  the  Kanchil,  Napu, 
&c.,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  London. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  WESTMORELAND 
AND  CUMBERLAND. 

[From  a  Correspondent.') 

There  is  no  section  of  country  in  England  where  old 
customs,  manners,  and  opinions  have  been  more  steadily 
retained,  than  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.  Perhaps  even  a  wider  range  might  be 


taken,  and  the  adjoining  mountainous  districts  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Durham 
on  the  other,  might  be  included  ;  yet  I  think  the  appli¬ 
cation  could  not  be  brought  home  so  decidedly  to  them, 
since  many  of  their  valleys  and  hamlets  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  some  kind  of  trade,  export,  or  manufac¬ 
ture — or  with  other  communities  that  are  directly  en¬ 
gaged  in  those  pursuits.  To  illustrate  this  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  population  of  the  wild  district  separating 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  from  Durham  are  prin¬ 
cipally  employed  in  the  lead  and  coal  works ;  while  in 
the  district  on  the  confines  of  Lancashire  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Yorkshire  the  people  are  themselves  engaged 
in  manufactures,  or  else  within  the  immediate  influence 
of  populous  manufacturing  communities.  Now  neither 
of  these  cases  applies  to  the  sequestered  valleys,  secluded 
hamlets,  and  lonely  farm-cottages  among  the  mountains 
separating  Westmoreland  from  Cumberland,  besides  in¬ 
cluding  the  extensive  moorland  regions  of  the  latter 
county,  extending  probably  over  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole. 

As  regards  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote  dales  and 
moorland  wastes,  whose  occupation  is  purely  agrarian,  if 
they  positively  had  the  inclination,  they  possess  not  the 
means  of  turning  their  small  tenements  and  possessions 
to  more  account  than  that  to  which  they  were  turned 
centuries  ago.  Probably  something  over  one-half  of  the 
population  in  those  parts  reside  upon  small  farms  of  their 
own,  worth  at  the  present  time  from  ten  to  seventy  pounds 
a  year, — a  very  small  proportion  rising  above  that  sum, 
— but  the  majority  of  them  worth  no  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  Now  even  with  those  who 
live  upon  these  small  farms  of  their  own,  much  prudence 
and  economy  have  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  live  upon  such  exceedingly  limited  incomes;  while 
with  such  as  rent  the  small  farms  upon  which  they  reside, 
a  still  more  rigid  economy,  self-denial,  and  greater  bodily 
exertion  become  necessary  to  gain  a  poor  livelihood.  It 
is  true  that  their  manner  of  living  is  not  precisely  what 
it  was  a  century  ago,  neither  with  respect  to  diet  nor 
clothing.  One  luxury,  tea,  may  even  there  be  said  to  be 
almost  universal  ;  and  although  it  is  used  sparingly,  and 
often  by  none  but  the  heads  of  households,  still  it  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  friendly  visits,  it  invariably  is  the  standing  dish  in 
the  lowly  cottage,  as  well  as  in  the  sanded  parlour  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  yeoman.  Sugar,  of  course,  is  an  accompaniment 
to  tea  and  coffee ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  article  of  luxury 
considered  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the  household  of  a 
small  farmer  in  those  mountain  districts.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  now  few  families  (except  of 
the  very  lowest  grade)  live  exclusively  upon  oat  and 
barley  bread — or  rather  cakes ;  and  though  many  of 
them  do  not  frequently  eat  of  the  wheaten  loaf,  almost 
every  one,  on  some  rare  occasion,  enjoys  his  “  bannock 
of  wheat  flour,” — or  a  baker’s  roll  brought  from  some 
distant  market-town.  Porridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  oaten 
cake,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bacon  once  a  day,  consti¬ 
tute  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  moun¬ 
tain  districts.  At  the  period  when  there  was  no  duty 
upon  malt,  many  of  the  farmers  brewed  a  little  beer; 
but  at  the  present  day,  even  amongst  those  who  live  upon 
farms  of  their  own,  worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  very  few  ever  think  of  brewing,  except  during 
the  season  of  hay-making,  —  that  being  almost  the 
only  harvest  in  those  rural  districts.  Sometimes  a 
sheep  is  slaughtered  when  an  extra  supply  of  provisions 
is  required  ;  when  those  joints  not  used  in  the  family  are 
taken  round  amongst  the  neighbours,  and  disposed  of  in 
the  best  way  practicable.  Sometimes  small  joints  of  meat 
are  sent  for  to  the  distant  market  by  the  weekly  carrier 
(where  there  happens  to  be  one)  or  by  the  butter-badger. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  clothing,  the 
change  has  been  considerably  greater ;  for  since  plain 
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and  printed  cottons  became  cheap,  the  coarse  worsted- 
stuffs  and  the  home-spun  linsey-woolseys  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  discarded ;  except  among  the  aged  dames  and  ma¬ 
trons,  who  yet  entertain  strong  prejudices  against  all  new¬ 
fangled  ways.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  there  was  scarcely  a  family  that  did  not  spin  its 
annual  supply  of  linen-yarn,  and  some  well-accustomed 
local  weaver  or  Webster  converted  it  into  a  web,  which, 
on  being  returned  to  the  owner,  was  then  bleached  and 
battled  until  it  became  snow-white,  and  ready  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  such  articles  of  domestic  use  as  the  family 
stood  in  need  of.  At  the  present  day  not  one  family  in 
fifty  supply  themselves  in  this  way,  finding  it  cheaper  to 
purchase  linen,  tow,  or  cotton-cloth,  from  the  shopkeeper 
in  some  market-town,  or  from  some  wandering  pedler, 
than  manufacturing  it  in  their  own  establishments.  In¬ 
deed  woollen-cloth,  too,  is  now  but  rarely  manufactured 
at  home,  although  you  do  occasionally  fall  in  with  some 
ancient  gray-coat  (yeoman)  that  disdains  to  wear  any 
garment  that  is  not  carded  and  spun  at  home,  of  the  wool 
of  his  own  flock,  not  even  going  to  the  expense  of  dyeing 
the  material,  but  mixing  certain  proportions  of  black  and 
white  wool  together  in  the  natural  state  in  which  it  was 
shorn  from  the  sheep’s  backs.  Stockings  are  still  carded, 
spun,  and  knit  in  every  family, — although  of  late  years 
you  will  see  young  damsels,  when  attired  in  their  Sunday’s 
apparel,  who  have  ventured  to  discard  (for  the  day)  the 
black  worsted,  and  to  adopt  the  white  cotton  hose.  Other 
innovations  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making  ;  but 
the  prejudices  that  exist  against  everything  new-fangled 
are  so  strong,  that  some  generations  will  pass  away  before 
these  people  have  reached  the  point  to  which  some  of  our 
population,  not  a  hundred  miles  distant,  have  already  at¬ 
tained. 

Since  these  mountain  and  moorland  districts  raise  but 
a  small  quantity  of  corn  (chiefly  oats  andbarley),  the  price 
of  that  commodity  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  comforts  of  the  inhabitants.  Wool,  of  a  coarse 
quality,  may  be  considered  their  staple  article  of  produce, 
but  where  the  wastes  and  commons  have  been  enclosed 
(many  of  which  have  within  the  last  fifty  years)  the 
smaller  farmers  cannot  now  keep  the  flocks  they  once 
did.  They  therefore  have  to  depend  upon  the  produce  of 
a  score  or  two  of  sheep,  a  little  butter,  and  the  annual 
increase  of  two  or  three  young  cattle.  The  sheep-farmers, 
in  addition  to  their  produce  of  wool,  sell  off  yearly  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  flocks ;  but  their  enclosed  ground  being  very 
inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  their  large  flocks  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winters,  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  sales  is  expended  in  hiring  winter  eatage  for  them 
in  distant,  warmer,  and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country. 

A  butter-baclger  is  still  an  essential  personage  in  every 
little  isolated  community.  He  is  a  person  who  collects 
butter  from  house  to  house  weekly ;  or  in  some  cases, 
where  this  would  cause  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  two 
or  three  farm-houses  are  appointed  for  the  housewives  to 
meet  him  at,  with  their  baskets  covered  with  snow-white 
napkins,  at  a  certain  hour,  when  they  count  out  to  him 
their  pounds  of  butter,  and  give  orders  for  such  small 
articles  as  they  may  want,  and  which  can  only  be  had 
at  the  distant  market-town.  Less  than  a  century  ago 
these  persons  used  pack-horses,  and  the  butter  was  de¬ 
posited  in  large  panniers  placed  upon  pack-saddles ;  but 
at  the  present  day  there  are  few  houses,  even  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  valleys,  that  cannot  be  approached  by  the 
small  one-horse  carts  of  the  country,  though,  in  numerous 
situations,  not  without  danger  and  difficulty. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  these  people  having  to  seek 
distant  markets,  cattle  and  sheep  dealers  make  periodical 
trips  to  the  most  secluded  situations,  as  do  also  wool- 
staplers  ;  and  the  itinerant  tea-dealer  may  be  seen  per¬ 
ambulating  hill  and  dale  in  the  way  of  his  business. 

The  ancient  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  have  undergone  but  little  change.  Few  of  the 


people  are  better  educated  than  were  their  great-grand¬ 
fathers;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  there  apparently 
exists  amongst  the  people  generally  a  perverse  objection 
to  the  saying  or  the  doing  of  anything  “  like  a  gentleman.” 
I  well  recollect  a  youth  who  was  hired  into  my  father’s 
family,  whom  the  rest  of  the  farm- servants  were  con¬ 
tinually  scoffing  and  jeering  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke,  his  dialect  and  phraseology  being  far  less  corrupt 
and  vulgar  than  their  own.  So  it  is  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  any  rustic  that  should  happen  to  pronounce  the 
word  snow  otherwise  than  “  sna”  or  “  snaw,”  would,  as 
they  familiarly  express  it,  “  niver  hear’t  last  on’t.” 

While  the  inhabitants  of  those  wild  and  bleak 
regions  have  continued  to  reject  new  “  whims  and 
whamseys,”  those  of  the  better  order,  that  have  been 
thrown  amongst  them  professionally  or  otherwise,  have 
pretty  much  ceased  to  mingle  in  the  pastimes  and  amuse¬ 
ments  as  was  formerly  their  wont.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
parson  (as  the  clergyman  is  called,  whether  speaking  to 
him  or  of  him)  was  expected  to  be  present  at  all  occasions 
of  feasting  and  merry-making,  if  he  resided  within  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  wedding  ceremony  neces¬ 
sarily  had  to  be  performed  at  the  “  kirk”  or  “  chapell;” 
but  the  parson’s  presence  was  as  regularly  expected  at 
the  wedding  dinner,  where  it  was  his  custom  to  preside, 
as  well  as  to  dance  with  and  kiss  the  bride,  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  When  the  christening  followed  in  due  course,  the 
child  was  never  taken  to  the  church,  but  the  friends  and 
neighbours  were  invited  to  the  dwelling  of  the  parents  on 
a  certain  day ;  where,  on  the  arrival  of  the  parson,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  during  some  short  cessation  of 
the  general  hilarity. 

Again,  when  death  made  an  unwelcome  inroad  into 
some  little  domestic  circle,  the  custom  was  (and  still 
is,  in  many  places)  to  invite  all  the  family  connections,  as 
well  as  all  the  neighbours  through  a  wide  circuit,  to 
assemble  and  dine  at  a  stated  hour  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  before  conveying  the  corpse  to  the  distant 
burial-ground  upon  a  rude  and  ancient  bier;  and  on 
these  occasions  “  the  parson”  was  looked  for  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  guest.  Then,  again,  in  their  sheep-shearings  and 
Christmas  festivities,  his  presence  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  more  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the  jovial  scene, 
the  higher  he  was  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  assembled 
parishioners.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  re¬ 
sident  clergy  of  these  districts  were  not  college  bred  then, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  yeomen  and  farmers ; 
who,  after  continuing  at  some  of  the  small  endowed  schools 
in  that  neighbourhood  (of  which  there  are  several)  until 
they  were  competent  to  translate  a  small  portion  of  Grotius, 
and  stammer  through  a  chapter  in  the  gospels  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  were  then  considered  sufficiently 
learned  for  entering  into  holy  orders.  During  the  few 
years  that  necessarily  intervened  between  their  leaving 
school  and  entering  the  Church,  on  account  of  their  age, 
many  of  them  became  teachers  of  these  small  schools, 
while  others,  for  want  of  scholastic  employment,  would 
assist  in  farming  affairs  until  an  opportunity  offered  of 
getting  ordained  to  some  curacy  in  the  district ;  for  in 
those  days,  and  in  fact  till  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
some  of  our  northern  diocesans  did  not  object  to  ordain 
young  men  whose  names  had  never  been  entered  upon  the 
boards  of  one  of  our  universities.  At  the  present  day 
the  case  is  altered;  but  of  the  present  generation  of  the 
clergy  of  this  wide  district  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
of  the  old  school.  However,  the  merry  christenings 
are  no  longer  farm-house  ceremonies,  the  bishops  having, 
very  properly,  insisted  upon  the  children  being  taken  to 
the  churches  and  chapels ;  and  that  peculiar  kind  of  fa¬ 
miliar  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  parsons  and 
their  flocks,  has  for  some  years  been  rapidly  declining. 
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[Valletta,  looking  into  the  Harbour  from  Fort  Ricasoli.] 


In  no  place  of  equally  circumscribed  extent  is  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  strangers  greater  than  at  Malta.  It  is  the 
most  important  quarantine  station  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  since  the  development  of  steam-navigation,  it  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  travellers  from  all  countries.  It  is  constantly 
frequented  by  trading  vessels  from  France  and  Italy  to 
the  Levant ;  to  our  ships  of  war  on  the  Mediterranean 
station  it  is  a  most  convenient  rendezvous;  and  the 
steam-vessels  to  Gibraltar,  to  Corfu  and  Patras,  and  to 
Beyrout  and  Alexandria,  find  it  indispensable  to  touch 
at  the  island  for  a  supply  of  coal.  If  the  path  to  India 
through  the  Mediterranean  should  continue  to  increase  in 
importance,  Malta  will  be  one  of  the  principal  links  in 
this  line  of  intercommunication.  The  political  import¬ 
ance  of  Malta  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Gibraltar ;  and  whenever  naval  warfare  is  carried 
on  by  steam-ships,  its  value  will  be  greatly  increased,  if 
that  be  possible,  as  success  may  depend  upon  a  supply  of 
fuel,  and  that  will  be  contingent  on  the  vicinity  to  a  depot 
of  coal.  It  will  become  as  essential  to  have  in  store  a 
supply  of  coal  as  of  gunpowder  or  any  other  munition  of 
war.  A  notice  of  Malta  and  Valletta  has  already  been 
given  in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine’  (No.  131),  and  its  his¬ 
tory  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  is  identified  with  that 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  an  account  of  which  Order, 
from  its  origin  to  its  final  extinction,  has  been  detailed  at 
considerable  length  in  Nos.  266,  269,  271,  273,  and  274. 
But  the  circumstances  which  attended  that  change,  and 
eventually  led  to  our  taking  possession  of  Malta,  form 
an  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  the  island, 


The  Knights  of  Malta  were  classed  into  seven  nations 
called  “  languages,”  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne,  France, 
Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and  England.  During  the 
middle  ages  they  and  the  Templars  animated  and  led  on 
the  supporters  of  the  Cross,  and  by  their  exertions  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  the  Christians  of  the  East  of  Europe 
from  the  domination  of  the  Mussulmans.  This  was  a 
period  in  which  the  Knights  occupied  a  useful  and  natural 
station,  and  the  institution  was  in  unison  w'ith  existing 
interests.  But  it  ceased  to  be  so  when  the  objects  of  the 
Order  were  fulfilled ;  and  when  the  French  Revolution 
shook  the  stability  of  even  the  firmest  institutions,  that  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  which  had  long  been  declining, 
could  not  be  expected  to  survive  the  shock.  In  1798„ 
a  French  expedition  with  40,000  men  arrived  off  the: 
island,  and  the  knights  of  the  French  “  language  ”  or 
“  langue  ”  w'ere  already  prepared  to  abandon  the  general 
interests  of  the  Order.  The  grand-master  was  destitute- 
of  every  quality  which  such  an  emergency  demanded, 
and  nothing  effectual  was  done  to  concert  measures  of 
defence.  A  series  of  blunders  was  all  which  he  accom¬ 
plished.  The  people  were  more  chivalrous,  and  flew-  ta 
arms,  but  they  were  deluded  by  false  assurances  of  se¬ 
curity.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  the  French  landed, 
and  quietly  took  up  the  best  positions  for  an  attack,  un¬ 
molested  except  by  some  Maltese  battalions.  The  grand¬ 
master,  learning  that  some  of  the  French  knights  had 
been  killed  and  wounded  by  the  people,  solicited  the 
French  admiral  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  was 
allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  conclude  the  capitulation  of 
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the  island.  On  the  French  general  hastily  inspecting  the 
fortifications  as  soon  as  they  were  occupied  by  his  troops, 
one  of  his  suite  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him,  “  It  is 
well,  General,  that  some  one  was  within  to  open  the 
gates  for  us.  We  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
entering  if  the  place  had  been  altogether  empty.” 
General  Vaubois  with  4000  men  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  island,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  sailed  for 
Egypt. 

In  less  than  three  months,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
had  increased  the  irritation  of  the  Maltese  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  they  broke  out  in  a  sudden  and  general 
revolt.  Scarcely  ever  were  conquerors  less  discreet  than 
the  French  had  been.  In  this  short  period  they  had 
abolished  titles  and  ranks,  reorganised  all  the  establish¬ 
ments,  formed  a  new  government  and  municipality,  and 
melted  down  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches.  The 
law  affecting  the  tenure  of  property  had  been  tampered 
with,  and  a  decree  was  issued  directing  that  the  sons  of 
the  richest  families  should  be  sent  to  France  for  their 
education.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  in  fact 
regarded  as  a  dead  letter.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  outbreak  was  an  attempt  to  take  some  rich  silk 
damask  from  the  churches  and  convents.  The  writer  of 
the  article  “Malta”  in  the  ‘Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  resides  in  the  island,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  formidable  attitude  of  the  Maltese  when 
their  feelings  of  justice  and  patriotism  were  thoroughly 
aroused  : — “  The  energy  and  daring  which  the  Maltese 
thus  early  showed  in  their  patriotic  warfare,  surprised 
General  Vaubois,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
them  as  wretched  peasants.  From  this  moment  the 
gates  of  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  were  closed,  and  the 
garrison  was  kept  in  a  close  state  of  blockade  for  two 
years.  During  this  long  period  the  Maltese  gave  proof 
of  a  patriotic  ardour  and  long-suffering  which  few  people 
would  have  equalled.  Unanimous  in  their  object,  all 
their  measures  were  taken  with  prudence  and  order. 
They  collected  arms  and  established  a  system  which  gave 
method  to  all  their  operations,  and  their  levy  of  men  was 
divided  into  bodies  or  battalions,  and  distributed  in  the 
towers  on  the  coast  and  throughout  the  country,  with 
almost  as  much  order  as  regular  troops.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  French  general  at  conciliation  were  not  lis¬ 
tened  to ;  his  messengers  were  never  allowed  to  go  back  • 
and  he  soon  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  people  had 
firmness  enough  to  persevere  in  the  enterprise  they  had 
undertaken,  notwithstanding  they  were  at  present  single- 
handed.  With  more  than  6000  well-disciplined  troops 
under  his  command  (the  soldiers  and  the  crews  of  the 
vessels  which  escaped  from  Aboukir  having  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  them),  he  was  unable  to  make  a  sortie  in 
sufficient  force  to  overawe  his  enemies ;  for  the  people  of 
Valletta,  encouraged  by  the  movement  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  borne  down  by  forced  contributions  and  the 
privations  inseparable  from  a  state  of  siege,  were  not  to 
be  left  unwatched  within  the  walls.” 

During  these  two  years  it  is  stated  that  not  fewer  than 
20,000  persons  died  of  misery  and  famine ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  dilnculties  the  people  spiritedly  refused  the 
offer  of  some  of  the  recreant  knights  to  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  assist  in  expelling  the  invaders.  The 
French  soldiers  supported  their  privations  with  charac¬ 
teristic  buoyancy.  They  made  gardens  in  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  from  which  they  raised  fruit  and  vegetables.  At 
one  period  a  pound  of  fresh  pork  sold  for  6s. ;  salt  meat, 
2s.  10 cl;  the  commonest  fish,  2s.  2d.;  a  fowl,  50v. ;  a 
pigeon,  10s.  •  a  pound  of  sugar,  18s.  4 d. ;  coffee,  2 Is.  8 d. ; 
a  good  fat  rat,  Is.  Id. 

Alter  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Lord  Nelson,  who  had 
become  warmly  interested  in  the  Maltese,  sent  four  Por¬ 
tuguese  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  to  blockade 
Valletta;  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  afterwards  he 
appeared  himself  with  fourteen  ships  of  war,  and  sum¬ 


moned  the  French  to  surrender,  to  which  a  laconic  refusal 
was  sent  by  the  French  general.  Lord  Nelson  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  island,  his  own  ships  being  much  disabled  ;  but 
he  left  the  Portuguese  squadron  to  maintain  the  blockade. 
The  future  reliance  of  the  Maltese  was  on  Nelson  and 
the  British  government.  The  king  of  Sicily  had  supplied  - 
them  with  powder  and  shot,  and  afterwards  allowed  them 
to  receive  corn  from  his  granaries,  on  credit.  Captain 
Ball,  who  commanded  the  blockading  squadron  subse¬ 
quently  appointed,  had  directions  from  Nelson  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  provisions  as  far  as  was  practicable. 
In  the  beginning  of  1799  the  affairs  of  the  Maltese  were 
placed  on  a  footing  which  led  to  many  immediate  advan¬ 
tages.  A  congress  was  formed,  of  which  Captain  Ball 
was  president,  and  under  its  eye  the  civil  and  military 
affairs  were  administered ;  a  public  loan  was  authorised  ; 
customs’  duties  regulated ;  and  two  bays  were  made  the 
ports  for  trade.  The  blockade  by  sea  and  land  was 
rigidly  preserved,  and  batteries  were  raised,  which  kept 
the  besieged  constantly  on  the  alert.  In  December,  1 7 99, 
the  Maltese  were  reinforced  by  several  British  and  Sici¬ 
lian  regiments,  who  were  officially  styled  the  allied  troops 
at  the  blockade  of  Valletta.  In  September,  1800,  Gene- 
neral  Vaubois  made  proposals  to  surrender  the  place,  and 
an  act  of  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  5th,  under  which 
the  French  troops  were  allowed  to  march  out  as  far  as 
the  sea-sliore  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  where  they 
grounded  their  arms.  The  blockade  had  endured  two 
years  and  two  days.  The  British  squadron  entered  the 
port  the  next  day,  and  our  ensign  was  hoisted  at  St.  Elmo 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Maltese. 

Lord  Nelson  had  assured  the  Maltese  that  they  should 
be  under  the  protection  of  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
until  the  peace,  which  was  eventually  declared  in  1802. 
According  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  British  troops 
were  to  have  evacuated  Malta,  and  the  island  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  Knights,  on  condition  that  there  should  be 
neither  an  English  nor  a  French  “langue,”  and  that  a 
Maltese  “  langue,”  to  be  established,  should  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  rest.  But  hostilities  recommenced  be¬ 
fore  these  provisions  of  the  treaty  had  been  executed, 
and  during  the  long  war  which  followed  Malta  was  held 
in  military  possession  by  Great  Britain.  During  this 
memorable  period  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  rendezvous  of 
our  ships  of  war,  and  the  emporium  of  an  active  com¬ 
merce  which  was  shut  out  from  the  continental  ports. 

When  the  peace  at  length  came,  Malta  was  formally 
recognised  in  the  treaties  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  European  powers  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  The  Maltese  obtained  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  choice,  and,  under  the  maritime  power  of  Britain, 
that  protection  which  their  insular  position  renders  es¬ 
sential  to  their  prosperity. 


THE  ORIGIN,  NATURE,  AND  USES  OF 
IVORY. 

Ivory,  although  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  the  name 
applied  to  the  bony  substance  of  the  teeth  of  animals,  is 
usually  understood  to  be  the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  Those 
of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  wild  boar,  as  well  as  the 
horn  or  tooth  of  the  narwahl,  likewise  go  by  the  same 
name.  The  tusk  of  the  elephant  is  of  a  circular  or  oval 
shape,  several  inches  thick  at  the  root,  and  several  feet  in 
length,  if  full  grown.  It  is  hollow  for  a  considerable 
space  from  its  insertion  into  the  jaw,  and  always  tapers  to 
an  obtuse  extremity  ;  most  of  the  tusks  are  curved ;  gene¬ 
rally  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  size,  for  the  smallest 
brought  to  this  country  arc  perfectly  straight. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  may  be  considered  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  canine  teeth  in  other  animals,  and  are 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw;  those  of  the 
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female  elephant  being  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
male.  The  largest  found  in  the  male  elephant  generally 
vary  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  weight  from  twenty  to 
eighty  pounds  each  ;  although  there  are  instances  on 
record  of  tusks  exceeding  these  weights  and  dimensions 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Hartenfels,  in  his  work  on 
elephants,  instances  one  of  the  enormous  length  of  four¬ 
teen  feet,  in.  the  possession  of  a  merchant  at  Venice. 
Tusks  have  been  found  which  weighed  respectively  137, 
208,  325,  and  350  pounds.  The  increase  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  weight  of  the  tusks  arises  from  circular  layers 
of  ivory,  which  are  furnished  from  within  from  the  pulp 
in  which  they  are  formed.  In  some  instances  balls  have 
been  found  in  the  body  of  the  tusk,  with  which  the  animal 
has  been  shot  when  young,  or  at  least  the  balls  must  have 
entered  near  the  base  of  the  tooth,  as  they  are  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  its  hard  substance.  The  temporary  or  milk 
tusks  drop  in  twelve  or  sixteen  months  after  birth,  and 
are  succeeded  by  the  permanent  tusks,  which  continue 
growing  successively  through  life. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
musket-ball  penetrating  the  tusk,  for  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  no  sign  of  its  entrance  is  visible  at  the 
surface,  although  a  ball  has  been  found  within.  On  this 
subject  the  writer  of  ‘  The  Menageries,’  in  the  4  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’  quotes  the  following  remarks 
from  the  ‘  Phil.  Trans.’  “  If  a  ball  penetrate  the  side  of 
a  tusk,  cross  the  cavity,  and  lodge  in  the  slightest  way  on 
the  opposite  side,  it  will  become  covered  towards  the 
cavity  by  the  newly  deposited  layers  of  ivory,  while  no 
opening  will  exist  between  it  and  the  surface  to  account 
for  its  entrance.  If  it  have  only  sufficient  force  to  enter, 
it  will  probably  sink  by  its  own  weight  between  the  pulp 
and  tooth,  until  it  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  It 
there  becomes  surrounded  by  new  layers  of  ivory ;  and 
as  the  tusk  is  gradually  worn  away,  and  supplied  by  new 
depositions,  it  will  soon  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
solid  part  of  the  tooth.  Lastly,  a  foreign  body  may  enter 
the  tusk  from  above,  as  the  plate  of  bone  which  forms  its 
socket  is  thin  ;  and  if  this  descends  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cavity,  it  may  become  imbedded  by  the  subsequent 
formation  of  ivory.  This  must  have  happened  in  a  case 
where  a  spear-head  was  found  in  an  elephant’s  tooth. 
The  long  axis  of  the  foreign  body  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  cavity.  No  opening  for  its  admission  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that  no  human  strength 
could  drive  such  a  body  through  the  side  of  a  tusk.” 

The  substance  ivory,  of  which  the  tusks  consist,  is  hard 
and  elastic,  and  considerably  more  transparent  than  white 
paper  of  equal  thickness.  The  outside  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  tough  skin,  softer  than  the  remainder  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  the  interior  cavity  is  lined  with  a  similar 
skin.  The  ivory  is  coarser  near  this  skin  or  bark  than 
in  its  more  central  position,  and  is  said  to  become  sooner 
discoloured  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  this  skin  de¬ 
creases  towards  the  tip  of  the  tusk,  the  ivory  at  that  part 
is  of  a  better  quality  than  at  other  parts. 

When  the  tusk  is  cut  across  transversely,  its  surface 
exhibits  a  tortuous  granulated  structure,  the  lines  be¬ 
coming  finer  and  more  delicate  as  we  approach  the  centre 
of  the  substance.  A  late  writer  observes  that  on  reducing 
a  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  very  fine  ivory  to  the 
thickness  of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  he  found  innu¬ 
merable  concentric  circles  surrounding  the  cavity,  dis¬ 
posed,  as  it  were,  in  bands  of  irregular  breadth.  At  this 
thickness  the  ivory  required  a  high  polish  to  expose  them, 
and  they  were  indistinct  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier. 
But  on  reducing  a  piece  greatly  thinner,  and  through 
which  common  printing  could  easily  be  read  when  laid 
upon  a  page,  they  were  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
When  the  ivory  is  cut  lengthwise  of  the  tusk,  it  appears 
of  a  lamellated  structure,  of  uniform  colour  in  a  fine 
tusk,  and  with  yellowish  edges  in  others.  The  texture 


resembles  that  of  wood ;  and  on  examining  a  thin  plate 
it  is  found  to  be  extremely  similar  to  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  ash,  consisting  of  alternate  irregular  light  and 
dark  streaks.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  inferred 
that  the  tusk  is  formed  of  innumerable  concentric  circles 
of  ivory,  so  intimately  united  as  to  constitute  one  solid 
and  uniform  substance  ;  and  when  in  a  state  of  decom¬ 
position,  by  lying  long  on  the  earth,  it  separates  into  thin 
concentric  conical  plates. 

The  tooth  of  the  narwahl  is,  generally  speaking,  as 
hard,  fine,  and  white  as  elephant’s  ivory,  though  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  not  so  much  employed.  On  procuring  very 
thin  sections,  both  transverse  and  longitudinal,  of  this 
ivory,  it  is  found  to  be  very  different  in  its  internal  struc¬ 
ture  from  that  of  the  elephant. 

The  tooth  of  the  morse,  or  sea-horse,  is  found  to  afford 
the  hardest  and  whitest  of  all  ivory.  The  weight  of  these 
teeth  does  not  in  general  exceed  two  or  three  pounds  each; 
they  are  short  and  very  much  curved.  A  rough  glassy 
enamel  of  excessive  hardness  covers  the  outer  skin  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  striking  fire  with  steel ;  can  scarcely 
be  removed  with  a  file,  and  blunts  a  tool  of  the  highest 
temper.  The  concentric  layers  of  which  these  teeth  con¬ 
sist  are  as  fine  as  human  hairs. 

The  beautiful  nature  of  ivory  naturally  led  to  its  adop¬ 
tion  as  a  material  wherewith  to  construct  ornamental 
articles  of  various  kinds.  Nothing  which  is  made  of  that 
material  at  the  present  day  can  at  all  compete  with  the 
magnificent  statues  wrought  in  Greece  at  the  time  when 
she  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  The  labour,  skill, 
and  expense  bestowed  upon  these  statues  must  have  been 
enormous.  One  such  statue  was  forty  feet  high,  and 
therefore  necessarily  made  of  an  immense  number  of 
small  pieces.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ancients 
were  able  to  obtain  tusks  larger  than  those  commonly 
met  with  at  the  present  day.  That  an  art  existed  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tusk  flat  when  cut 
through  longitudinally ;  and  that  plates  might  thus  be 
procured  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches  wide.  It  is 
further  supposed  that  a  block  of  wood  having  been 
fashioned  as  a  sort  of  core  or  model,  the  individual  plates 
of  ivory  were  fixed  upon  it,  having  been  cut  and  polished 
in  exact  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  a 
model  previously  executed.  (See,  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  ‘  Penny  Mag.,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  115.) 

In  later  times  ivory  has  been  used  for  purposes  of  more 
humble  pretensions,  especially  for  articles  where  wood 
would  be  speedily  destroyed,  and  where  metal  could  not 
conveniently  be  used.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  turner 
that  it  is  most  frequently  brought  into  useful  shape;  but 
extraordinary  instances  of  carving  in  ivory  are  sometimes 
brought  from  abroad.  A  series  of  hollow  spheres,  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  in  number,  are 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  ivory,  one  within  another,  from 
the  outside  to  the  centre ;  these  are  cut  by  introducing 
tools  through  lace-pattern  holes  cut  in  the  exterior. 

Ivory  possesses  an  elasticity  and  a  smoothness  Avhich 
renders  it  valuable  as  a  material  for  billiard  and  bagatelle 
balls.  It  is  sometimes  carved  into  the  form  of  baskets, 
and  is  used  extensively  as  an  inlaying  or  a  veneer  for 
various  articles  of  fancy  furniture. 

It  is  used  for  the  scales  of  various  kinds  of  mathema¬ 
tical  instruments,  as  the  indications  can  be  very  easily 
read  on  its  surface.  Other  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied 
are  artificial  teeth,  the  tablets  for  miniature  paintings, 
and  combs,  in  which  seventy  teeth  are  sometimes  cut  in 
the  compass  of  an  inch.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  for  flutes ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  and  the  writer 
can  verify  the  observation,  that  the  tone  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  flutes  made  of  wood ;  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  mellowness  of  tone,  arising  probably 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  vibratory  power  of  the 
material. 

The  mode  of  working  up  ivory  into  these  various  ob  < 
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jects  is  "by  means  of  saws,  files,  and  different  kinds  of 
edge-tools.  The  saws  must  he  very  thin,  and  frequently 
wetted  during  the  process  of  sawing  ;  oil  is  sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose,  although,  unless  the  surface  of  the 
ivory  be  soon  after  worked,  the  oil  is  apt  to  impart  a  yel¬ 
low  colour  to  it.  In  some  delicate  operations  the  ivory  is 
held  under  water  while  being  sawed.  The  process  of 
polishing  is  generally  effected  with  pumice-stone  and  tri- 
poli  powder ;  or  it  can  be  polished  with  chalk  and 
water  or  oil,  applied  with  a  piece  of  leather,  and  after¬ 
wards  rubbed  hard  with  a  piece  of  dry  leather.  The 
better  the  quality  of  the  ivory,  the  higher  is  the  polish 
■which  it  will  receive. 

Dr.  lire  gives  the  following  directions  for  etching  on 
ivory.  A  ground  for  etching  is  procured  by  applying 
the  following  material  to  the  polished  surface.  Take  of 
pure  white  wax  and  transparent  tears  of  mastich  each  one 
ounce  ;  asphalt,  half  an  ounce.  The  mastich  and  asphalt 
having  been  separately  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  the 
wax  being  melted  in  an  earthenware  vessel  in  the  fire, 
the  mastich  is  to  be  first  slowly  strewed  in,  and  dissolved 
by  stirring,  and  then  the  asphalt  in  like  manner.  This 
■compound  is  to  be  poured  out  into  lukewarm  water,  well 
kneaded  by  the  hand,  as  it  cools,  into  rolls  or  balls  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  kept  wrapped  up  in  taffety. 
If  white  resin  be  substituted  for  the  mastich,  a  cheaper 
composition  will  be  obtained,  which  answers  nearly  as 
well :  2  oz.  asphalt,  1  oz.  resin,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
white  wax,  being  good  proportions. 

The  ground  being  applied  to  the  ivory,  the  figured  de¬ 
sign  is  to  be  traced  through  it  in  the  usual  way,  a  ledge 
of  wax  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  surface  is  then  to  be 
covered  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  effect  comes  out 
better  with  the  aid  of  a  little  heat ;  and  by  replacing  the 
acid,  as  it  becomes^  dilute  by  absorption  of  moisture, 
with  concentrated  acid.  If  an  acid  solution  of  silver  or 
gold  be  used  for  etching,  the  design  will  become  purple 
or  black  on  exposure  to  sunshine.  The  wax  may  be 
washed  away  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Acid  nitrate  of 
silver  affords  the  easiest  means  of  tracing  permanent  black 
lines  on  ivory. 

Ivory  may  be  stained  of  various  colours  for  ornamental 
purposes.  A  green  dye  may  be  given  by  steeping  it  in 
nitric  acid  tinged  with  copper  or  verdigris ;  and  by  con¬ 
verting  nitric  acid  into  aqua-regia,  by  dissolving  a  fourth 
part  of  its  weight  of  sal-ammoniac  in  it,  ivory  may  be 
stained  of  a  fine  purple  colour.  It  may  be  stained  yellow 
by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  alum  in  two 
quarts  of  water;  and  then,  having  prepared  a  tincture  of 
turmeric  root,  by  boiling  half  a  pound  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  put  the  ivory  into  this  tincture,  and  let  it  remain 
there  half  an  hour.  To  obtain  a  blue  dye,  the  ivory  is 
first  stained  green,  and  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
strong  boiling-hot  pearlash  ;  or  it  may  be  boiled  in  tinc¬ 
ture  of  indigo,  and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

Fossil  elephants,  the  remains  of  by-gone  ages,  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  deal  of  ivory  of  late  years.  In  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  evidence 
exists  that  the  elephant  Avas  once  an  inhabitant  of  these 
climes ;  but  it  is  in  the  bleak  and  sterile  districts  of  Si¬ 
beria  that  the  remains  of  the  elephant — an  inhabitant  of 
warm  climates — has  excited  most  surprise.  There  is 
scarcely  a  river  in  Asiatic  Russia  but  what  has  furnished 
elephant’s  tusks,  skeletons,  &e.  On  its  banks,  the  ivory  of 
which  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  elephants  slain  in 
Africa  or  the  East  Indies  at  the  present  day.  We  can¬ 
not  enter  further  into  this  interesting  subject ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  at  some  remote 
period  in  the  earth’s  history,  that  district,  which  is  now  so 
cold  and  desolate,  was  warm  enough  to  furnish  a  habita¬ 
tion  for  the  elephant,  and  to  grow  the  food  on  which  the 
elephant  subsists. 


Reading  aloud. — One  of  the  accomplishments  which  we 
wish  to  see  cultivated  among  females,  and  which  is  greatly 
neglected  or  wholly  overlooked,  is  the  art  of  reading  aloud. 
It  is  a  most  healthy  employment  when  used  discreetly, 
since  exercise  is  as  advantageous  to  the  lungs  as  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame.  The  ability  to  read  aloud 
agreeably  is  also  a  truly  domestic  acquirement ;  it  will  be 
another  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  men  to  their  hearths; 
it  will  amuse  the  young,  cheer  the  old,  and  instruct  the 
ignorant. — Journal  of  Education,  art.  ‘Female  Education.’ 


Effects  of  Geology  on  Manufactures  and  Man. — Perhaps 
there  are  few  localities  in  which  the  advantages  of  geogra¬ 
phical  situation,  combined  with  cheap  fuel,  arising  from 
geological  position,  are  better  exemplified  than  at  Swansea, 
where  not  only  the  copper  ores  of  Cornwall  and  Ireland, 
but  those  also  of  Cuba  and  Chili,  are  brought  to  be  smelted; 
these  advantages  even  rendering  it  profitable  to  transport 
ores  from  the  western  shores  of  South  America  round  Cape 
Horn  to  the  fossil  vegetation  entombed  in  South  Wales. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  at  some  future  period  the  South 
American  copper  ores  may  be  reduced  to  metal  more  pro 
fitably  in  other  and  nearer  countries  in  which  sufficient  coal 
maybe  discovered;  but  should  this  change  take  place,  it 
would  still  be  due  to  geological  conditions.  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
in  Glamorganshire,  may  be  cited  as  an  excellent  example 
of  the  economic  value  of  geological  conditions ;  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  the  coal,  and  ironstone 
to  each  other,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  producing  a  cheap 
combination  of  liux,  fuel,  and  ore  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that,  where  a  considerable 
portion  of  any  given  population,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  lives  by  labour  requiring  constant  skill,  ingenuity, 
and  judgment,  that  habits  of  reasoning  and  thought  will  be 
produced  which  would  render  it  mentally  superior  to  ano¬ 
ther  given  population  in  which  the  greater  number  of  per¬ 
sons  merely  followed  some  routine  occupation  during  their 
whole  lives,  in  doing  which  they  Avere  not  called  upon  to 
exercise  any  of  the  mental  powers  they  might  happen  to 
possess.  To  those  Avliose  pursuits  take  them  among  the 
labouring  part  of  the  population,  the  variation  in  the  mental 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  district  under  consideration 
is  remarkably  striking.  This  variation  is  no  doubt  due  to 
many  local  causes ;  but  among  them  the  geological  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country  Avould  appear  to  hold  a  more  important 
place  than  might  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  be  anticipated. 
The  chief  contrast  would  probably  be  found  between  the 
labourers  on  the  poor  lands  of  the  carbonaceous  series  of 
north-western  Devon  and  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  both 
considered  in  the  mass.  While  the  former  are  thinly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  country,  full  of  prejudices  against  im¬ 
provement,  and  still  often  firm  believers  in  witchcraft, 
ghosts,  &c.,  the  miners  are  thickly  congregated  together  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  working  lodes,  abound  with  in¬ 
telligence,  and,  from  the  constant  exercise  of  their  judg¬ 
ment,  upon  which  indeed  the  living  of  a  large  proportion 
entirely  depends,  able  to  take  correct  and  enlarged  views  of 
many  other  subjects  than  those  immediately  connected  with 
their  ordinary  occupations.  The  miners,  nevertheless,  in 
Cormvall  and  Devon  labour  under  considerable  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  regards  education,  when  compared  Avith  those  of 
many  other  countries,  Avhere  mining  colleges  or  schools  are 
founded.  There  is  not  a  single  place  in  the  Avliole  district 
Avhere  they  can  learn  the  results  of  the  mining  experience 
of  other  countries,  and,  by  combining  it  with  their  own, 
advance  both  their  knowledge  and  its  practical  application. 
Neither  is  there  any  school  to  teach  them  those  sciences 
that  bear  upon  their  labours,  and  Avhich  w’ould  be  so  useful 
to  them.  The  necessity  of  studying  the  varying  conditions 
of  their  lodes  has,  nevertheless,  so  accustomed  their  minds 
to  the  habit  of  reasoning,  that  they  certainly,  as  a  mass, 
greatly  exceed  in  intelligence  the  other  labouring  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  district,  Avhich,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  sailors,  is  chiefly  agricultural ;  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  the  towns,  omitting  Tiverton  and  Chard,  not 
being  sufficiently  important  to  impress  a  manufacturing 
character  on  them. — Mr.  De  la  Beche’s  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset. 
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[View  of  Lincoln.] 


Travellers  passing  through  Lincoln  are  universally 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  number  and 
importance  of  its  antiquities,  evident  even  on  so  cursory 
a  glance,  and  above  all  with  the  magnificence  of  its  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  view  from  the  London  road  which  runs  down 
the  hill  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  city  stands,  and 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  shown  in  our 
engraving,  is  peculiarly  beautiful ;  comprising  as  it  does 
the  open  country  on  the  left,  the  valley  of  the  Witham 
with  its  silver  stream  on  the  right,  and  in  front  the  city 
stretching  from  the  level  ground  up  the  opposite  hill, 
which  it  covers  with  its  houses  and  embowering  trees,  and 
on  the  top  of  which  stand  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky 
the  Asylum  with  its  pillared  portico  and  long  front,  the 
great  ivy-covered  keep  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  that  edifice 
which,  if  it  have  rivals,  can  have  no  superior — the  glori¬ 
ous  Cathedral !  On  entering  the  city,  we  find  it,  on  a 
close  inspection,  as  interesting  as  it  was  in  the  distance 
beautiful.  The  history  of  the  past  is  here  legibly  written 
Vol.  VIII, 


in  its  present  remains,  and  that  history  includes  within 
its  scope  events  of  the.  highest  importance.  It  exhibits  the 
city  as  a  considerable  place  at  the  remotest  period  to 
which  our  annals  can  reach,  distinguished  under  the 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  governments ;  whilst  we  find 
it  in  still  more  recent  years  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of 
the  empire  for  wealth  and  magnificence,  population,  and 
commerce.  We  can  only  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
chief  matters  that  press  upon  our  attention.  By  the 
Romans  Lincoln  was  placed  in  the  rank  of  a  colony  when 
they  ‘‘'divided  the  principal  cities  of  Britain  into  four 
classes,  of  which  the.  municipia  were  the  first  and  the 
colonies  the  second  ;  the  distinction  being  that  the  former 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Roman.  The  city  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  having 
four  gates  of  immense  strength  :  two  of  these,  the  south 
and  the  east,  were  pulled  down  within  comparatively 
recent  years ;  the  third  or  west  gate,  after  long  stimulating 
and  baffling  the  inquiries  of  antiquarians  as  to  its  site 
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and  fate,  was  accidentally  discovered,  in  1S36,  buried  in 
the  great  mounds  of  the  castle-wall,  hut  was  lost,  almost  as 
soon  as  found,  by  tumbling  to  pieces ;  and  the  fourth  or 
north  gate,  now  called  Newport  Gate,  still  stands,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  we  possess  of  genuine  Roman  architecture.  We 
shall  allude  to  it  more  fully  in  the  proper  place.  The 
Roman  walls  were  greatly  destroyed  or  altered  by  the 
Saxons  when  they  re-fortified  it.  Lincoln  suffered  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  more  particularly 
in  870,  when  the  county  was  in  many  parts  dreadfully 
ravaged,  and  in  1016,  when  they  were  driven  out  of 
the  city  by  Edmund,  son  of  Ethelred  II.  In  1086  the 
castle  was  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  at  which 
period,  we  are  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  Lin¬ 
coln  was  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  England,  and 
a. market  for  all  sorts  of  goods  coming  either  by  land  or 
by  water.  It  then  contained,  according  to  the  Domesday 
Book,  950  burgesses  and  1070  mansions;  the  former  de¬ 
signation  would  not,  of  course,  include  the  great  hulk  of 
the  people,  such  as  labourers,  &c.  At  the  same  period 
Lincoln  became  a  bishop’s  see  by  the  removal  to  it  of  Re- 
migius,  one  of  William’s  followers,  from  the  see  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  of  planning  and 
erecting  the  cathedral.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the 
Foss-dyke,  which  extends  from  the  Witham  to  the  Trent 
at  Torksey,  and  was  made  by  the  Romans  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Car-dyke,  their  great  canal  from  Peterborough 
to  the  Witham,  was  re-opened.  Lincoln  thus  enjoyed 
excellent  communication,  both  inland  and  with  the  sea,  the 
Witham  being  then,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  a 
tideway  navigation  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  city. 
In  1110  the  city  was  nearly  consumed  by  an  accidental 
fire,  and  in  1185  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged  in 
the  castle  by  the  king,  but  she  escaped  before  it  was  sur¬ 
rendered.  Some  partisans  of  hers  obtained  possession  of 
it  for  her  once  more,  and  the  castle  was  again  invested 
by  Stephen,  who  was  however  this  time  less  fortunate. 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on  the  part  of  Maud,  advanced 
to  relieve  the  city ;  he  was  attacked  with  great  intrepidity 
by  Stephen,  but  owing  to  the  desertion  of  Alen,  earl  of 
Richmond,  the  king  was  overthrown  and  taken  prisoner. 
King  Henry  II.,  after  having  been  crowned  at  London, 
came  to  Lincoln  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated, — a  proof 
of  the  high  position  the  city  held  in  public  notice.  In 
1201  David,  king  of  Scotland,  met  King  John  here  and 
did  him  homage  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
people.  During  the  civil  wars  that  tormented  the  country 
under  John’s  reign,  Lincoln  was  taken  by  Gilbert  de 
Gaunt,  one  of  the  barons  in  the  service  of  Lewis,  the  Dau¬ 
phin  of  France,  and  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Lin¬ 
coln  by  that  prince.  The  castle  held  out  for  the  king, 
and  Gaunt,  who  invested  it,  retired  on  hearing  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  John.  Shortly  however  the  news  came  that  John 
had  lost  his  army,  his  baggage,  and  his  treasures,  includ¬ 
ing  the  regalia,  in  crossing  the  marshes  between  Lincoln 
and  Norfolk,  and  had  died  a  few  days  after.  Upon  this, 
Gaunt  re-invested  the  castle,  whilst  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
regent  to  tbe  youthful  Henry  III.,  advanced  to  relieve  it, 
and  succeeded  in  throwing  into  it  a  body  of  troops  headed 
by  Fulk  de  Brent.  The  besiegers,  with  whom  were  a 
body  of  French  troops,  were  now  attacked  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  succeeded  in  taking  the  city. 
The  French  commander,  the  Comte  de  Perche,  was  killed, 
many  nobles  and  persons  of  rank  taken  prisoners,  and  a 
vast  number  of  both  armies  slain.  The  city  was  pillaged, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  great  booty  it  yielded,  the 
battle  was  called  by  the  soldiers  “  Lincoln  Fair.”  This 
engagement,  fought  on  the  4th  of  June,  1218,  put  an 
end  to  Lewis’s  pretensions  to  the  English  throne.  In  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  inhabitants  of  Lincoln  at  first 
promised  to  support  the  king,  but  we  find  the  parliamen¬ 
tarians  in  possession  of  the  city  in  1643,  An  attempt 


made  by  the  royalists  to  gain  possession  of  the  place  by 
treachery  failed ;  but  they  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  it. 
In  1644  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  at  the  head  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  forces,  obtained  possession  of  tbe  lower  part  of 
Lincoln,  and  drove  the  royalists  for  shelter  into  the  castle, 
and  into  the  cathedral,  which  they  fortified.  Both  these 
were  also  taken  by  storm  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Ma)q 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  Charles’s  ad¬ 
herents. 

The  entrance  into  the  city  from  the  London  Road  is 
through  a  long  and  pleasant  street,  formerly  a  suburb  of 
Lincoln  called  Wickenford,  in  which  were  situated 
various  Norman  residences  and  a  splendid  palace  of 
John  of  Gaunt’s.  Of  the  last  there  remains  on  the  one 
side  of  the  street  a  building  with  a  low  semicircular  arched 
gateway,  enclosing  a  quadrangle  in  which  Lord  Hussey 
was  beheaded  for  treason  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  on  the 
other  an  exquisitely  beautiful  oriel  window  of  carved 
stone  attached  to  a  wall.  The  churches  we  see  on  each 
side  of  us  at  intervals  are  interesting  from  their  great 
antiquity,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
A  small  building  standing  before  the  front  of  a  church, 
called  the  Conduit,  is  quite  an  architectural  gem :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
We  now  cross  the  bridge,  a  very  ancient  structure,  con¬ 
sisting  at  the  present  time  of  only  one  arch,  but  which, 
according  to  the  following  extract  from  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  I.,  must  formerly  have  had  eight : — “  Whereas 
our  city  of  Lincoln  of  long  time  hath  been  a  city,  very 
ancient,  and  popularly  defended  with  walls  and  towers, 
and  one  of  the  chiefest  marts  of  our  old  kingdom  of 
England  for  the  staple  and  public  market  of  wool-sellers 
and  merchant  strangers  meeting  together :  and  whereas 
through  the  middle  of  the  city  runs  the  river  Witham, 
which  from  thence  doth  run  into  the  ocean,  and  the  bridge 
thereof  is  graced  with  eight  several  stone  arches,”  &c. 
Where  the  principal  street  reaches  the  base  of  the  hill 
it  is  spanned  by  a  very  striking-looking  and  rather  hand¬ 
some  gateway  of  massive  proportions,  called  the  Stone 
Bow,  which  contains  over  the  arch  a  large  room  used  as 
the  guildhall.  Nearly  midway  up  the  hill  is  the  Jew’s 
house,  so  called  from  its  having  formerly  belonged  to 
Belaset  de  Wallingford,  a  Jewess  hung  for  clipping  coin 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. :  the  semicircular  doorway  of 
this  dwelling  is  very  curiously  ornamented.  Higher  up 
the  ascent  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  steepest  street ,  we 
should  imagine,  in  England)  stands  the  County  Hospital, 
a  large  and  convenient  edifice.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill,  we  have  on  the  right  the  Exchequer  gate,  through 
which  lies  the  entrance  into  the  Cathedral  Close;  before  us 
the  Roman  Hermin  Street,  unaltered  in  name  and  shape, 
and  still  spanned  by  the  Roman  gateway ;  and  on  the  left 
the  entrance  into  the  castle-yard.  The  gateway  of  the 
castle  is  a  noble  edifice,  with  an  elegant  pointed  arch  and 
massive  battlemented  superstructure.  The  fourteenth 
century  is  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  its  erection.  Just 
within  this  arch  are  perceptible  tbe  remains  of  the  old 
gateway  of  the  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Of  this  great  fortress,  for  which  no  less  than  166  man¬ 
sions  were  pulled  down  to  make,  room,  the  principal 
remains  are  the  keep,  part  of  the  walls,  and  perhaps 
Cobb’s  Hall.  The  architecture  is  said  to  be  of  the  same 
original  Norman  style  as  that  of  York  Castle,  built  at  the 
same  period.  The  keep,  half  within  and  half  without 
the  walls,  standing  on  a  high  artificial  mound,  which  it 
nearly  covers,  of  great  size  and  immense  strength,  must 
have  been  almost  alike  impregnable  from  the  city  and 
the  suburbs.  The  walls  now  enclose  an  area  of  about 
1790  feet;  they  stand  upon  vast  bulwarks  of  earth, 
sloping  gradually  down  on  the  outside  to  an  immense 
depth ;  the  height  of  the  walls  varying  from  seventeen 
to  thirty  feet,  and  measuring  across  the  top  five  feet, 
which  increases  toward  the  base.  The  walls  were  also 
surmounted  with  stone  battlements,  five  feet  high  and 
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two  broad,  of  which  fragments  only  now  remain.  Be¬ 
neath  a  small  tower  overlooking  the  walls,  on  the  top  of 
which  criminals  are  executed,  is  Cobh’s  Hall  or  Hole, 
consisting  of  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  with  a 
finely  groined  roof,  and  a  cell  beneath,  to  which  we 
descend  by  a  trap-door,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a 
dungeon.  The  walls  are  of  immense  thickness,  with  here 
and  there  great  iron  rings  fixed  in  them,  and  hearing 
many  illegible  inscriptions,  rude  sketches,  &c.,  the  labour, 
probably,  of  the  poor  wretches  confined  in  this  gloomy 
spot.  In  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  stand  the  County 
Hall  and  County  Gaol :  the  former  building  is  pretty  and 
even  elegant.  These  qualities,  however,  are  scarcely 
fitted  for  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  trial  of  causes, 
civil  and  criminal.  The  gaol,  built  upon  Howard’s 
plan,  is  large  and  commodious.  Leaving  the  castle-yard, 
we  pass  along  the  Hermin  Street.  Here,  on  the  left,  is 
the  little  church  of  St.  Paul,  standing,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  upon  the  site  of  the  first  Christian  church  built  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  vyas  erected  by  Blecca,  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  city,  who  was  converted  by  St. 
Paulinus,  and  who  gave  to  it,  accordingly,  the  name  of 
that  saint.  Dr.  Stukely  examined  the  present  edifice 
with  great  care,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  was  to 
confirm  in  a  measure  the  current  tradition,  for  he  found 
undeniable  traces  of  the  remains  of  a  former  church. 
Near  the  church  stands  the  Mint  wall,  about  seventy  feet 
in  length,  thirty  in  height,  and  three  in  thickness.  It 
was  probably  a  granary  rather  than  a  mint,  for  the  stories 
into  which  it  is  divided  are  too  low  to  allow  of  convenience 
for  the  pursuit  of  any  ordinary  avocations.  We  may  here 
add  that  money  was  undoubtedly  coined  in  Lincoln,  and 
by  successive  governments,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman,  as  the  respective  coins  still  exist.  By  a  short 
circuitous  route  we  now  reach  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  which 
is  so  admirable  a  specimen  of  what  such  institutions 
ought  to  be,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
extending  our  notice  of  it  to  somewhat  beyond  its  due 
proportion  of  our  space.  The  fearful  interest  that  hangs 
about  the  subject  will,  we  doubt  not,  sufficiently  excuse 
us  both  for  the  notice  and  the  remarks  that  preface  it. 
For  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  is 
there  one  from  which  we  shrink  with  more  horror  than 
from  madness  ?  Can  any  misery  be  greater  than  that  ? 
The  desolation  wrought  by  poverty  or  the  death  of  those 
dear  to  us,  contempt,  even  infamy  itself,  what  are  they  all 
to  that  darkness  of  the  soul,  made  only  the  more  horrible 
by  the  fantastic  shapes  that  people  it  ?  Poverty  may  be 
exchanged  for  riches;  the  hope  of  meeting  those  in 
heaven  we  have  lost  on  earth  may  bring  consolation,  if 
not  a  cure  ;  contempt  may  cease  to  be  deserved,  and  in¬ 
famy  work  out  a  new  career ;  but  the  brain,  smitten  by 
this  more  fearful  lightning,  is  but  too  often  hopelessly  lost, 
destroyed  for  ever.  And  even  where  recovery  may  bless 
the  anxious  hearts  living  but  in  that  hope,  what  a  memory 
is  left  to  the  unhappy  sufferer !  How  often  may  not  a 
new  madness  spring  from  the  very  thoughts  of  the  old  ? 
In  proportion  to  the  dreadful  character  of  this  disease 
should  be  our  efforts  to  remove  it,  or,  where  that  is  im¬ 
practicable,  to  soften  the  blow  and  alleviate  the  anguish. 
Is  it  not  then  painful  and  humiliating  to  reflect  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  principal  asylums  for  these  un¬ 
fortunates  prior  to  the  last  few  years  ?  A  blessed  change 
has,  however,  been  wrought,  and  we  have  before  us  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  improvement  in  the 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  building  stands  on  the 
brow  of  the  lofty  hill,  with  a  sloping  greensward  before 
it,  intersected  with  walks  and  lined  with  foliage,  and 
commanding  a  most  delightful  prospect,  on  the  left,  of  the 
picturesque  city,  and  on  the  front,  of  the  Witham  and  the 
valley,  with,  beyond  them,  stretching  away  to  the  right, 
an  immense  tract  of  country,  presenting  an  exquisite 
English  landscape  of  white  cottages  and  green  trees,  grey¬ 


looking  church  spires,  and  waters  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
bounded  only  by  the  far  horizon,  where  the  towers  of 
Belvoir  Castle,  thirty  miles  distant,  are  clearly  visible. 
The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  many  beings  are  in  the 
gardens,  enjoying  the  cheering  influences  of  nature.  One 
man  is  busy  with  a  rake  in  his  hand,  carefully  smoothing 
over  the  soil,  and  intently  occupied  with  his  task.  Two 
youthful-looking  persons,  friends  apparently,  are  walking 
arm  in  arm  along  the  walks,  eagerly  conversing.  On  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  a  man,  lying  along  at  his  ease,  is  scrib¬ 
bling  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
stones  in  Greek.  These  and  all  the  other  persons  moving 
about  the  garden  are  patients.  We  enter  the  building, 
and  find  on  a  table  in  the  hall  a  book,  wherein  visitors 
are  invited  to  notice  “  any  improvement  which  they  can 
suggest,  or  any  abuses  which  they  may  observe.”  The 
pervading  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  interior  are  per¬ 
fectly  delightful,  nor  is  the  skill  which  directs  its  other 
arrangements  less  evident.  The  convalescent  patients 
are  kept  from  the  ordinary,  the  ordinary  from  the  violent. 
Those  who  can  read  are  furnished  with  books,  those  who 
can  work  are  employed.  The  physical  comfort  of  the 
patients,  in  those  cases  where  neglect  might  be  the  most 
excusable,  is  ensured  by  express  rules.  From  a  lecture 
delivered  by  the  enlightened  surgeon  of  the  Lincoln 
Asylum,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hill,  we  find  that  fetters  of  every 
description  are  now  abolished  in  the  building ;  and  that 
he  considers,  “  with  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
attendants,  restraint  is  never  necessary,  never  justifiable, 
and  always  injurious  in  all  cases  of  lunacy  whatever !  ” 
In  a  word,  its  principles  are  gentleness  rather  than  force, 
the  blessed  influences  of  the  bright  sunshine  and  the 
balmy  air  rather  than  medicines  and  solitary  confinement, 
cheerful  and  affectionate  patience  rather  than  whips  and 
chains.  We  may  add  that  the  patients  admitted  are 
divided  into  different  classes,  according  as  their  friends 
can  pay  fully  for  the  accommodation  and  assistance 
rendered,  or  as  they  are  partially  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  institution.  The  number  of  the  last,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  available  funds, 
which  are  obtained  from  subscriptions. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Lincoln  in  another 
paper. 

EARLY  HABITS  OF  OBSERVATION— THE 
YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

I  never  was  a  “  bird-nester,”  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  and  my  father  allowed  of  no  such 
amusements  ;  but  I  was  very  fond  of  studying  the  habits 
of  birds,  insects,  &c.  One  time  I  knew  a  place  which, 
for  many  years,  had  been  almost  annually  chosen  as  the 
habitation  of  a  pair  of  tomtits  (Parus  Cceruleus)  :  whe¬ 
ther  the  same  couple  had  been  the  constant  occupants,  I 
must  leave  others  to  guess.  The  spot  chosen  was  a  hole 
in  a  wall,  opening  into  a  dark  chamber,  and  into  this 
opening  I  could  peep,  without  being  observed  by  the 
little  architects. 

These  favourable  circumstances  not  being  of  every-day 
occurrence,  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  them,  should  the 
place  again  be  selected  as  a  habitation.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  I  placed  a  small  square  box  in  the  hole,  with  a  view 
not  only  to  my  own  accommodation,  but  that  of  the  birds 
also,  for  the  hole  came  through  the  wall,  and  against  it, 
but  not  quite  close,  was  placed  a  shutter ;  and,  before  I 
gave  them  the  box,  many  and  many  a  bit  of  green  moss 
did  “  Tom  ”  and  “  Peggy  ”  bring  for  their  nest,  which 
fell  down,  one  after  the  other,  between  the  shutter  and 
the  wall.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  more  than  a  hat-crown 
full  of  moss  disposed  of  in  this  way  before  the  bird  had 
been  able  to  commence  the  formation  of  the  nest. 

A  pair  of  birds  soon  took  possession  of  the  box,  and, 
pleased  that  my  scheme  was  likely  to  succeed,  delight 
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took  possession  of  me ;  ancl  many  and  with  short  times 
between  were  the  visits  that  I  paid  to  my  little  proteges. 
Very  soon  the  nest  was  almost  finished,  and  I  waited  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  appearance  of  the  first  egg.  Day  after 
day  I  inspected  the  box ;  hut  no  egg  did  I  find :  I  began 
to  think  that  either  a  lad  or  a  mouse  must  be  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  for  there  was  very  little  appearance  of  “  architec¬ 
ture  ;”  the  brown  moss  seemed  to  be  just  laid  in  the  box. 
I  therefore  examined  the  nest,  and  I  found,  carefully 
hidden,  with  apparent  carelessness,  three  beautiful 
eggs.  The  nest  was  thus  covered  after  the  deposit  of 
each  egg  (I  believe  one  was  laid  every  morning),  till  the 
number  was  completed,  when  the  birds  began  to  sit,  and 
of  course  the  eggs  were  not  afterwards  covered.  Four¬ 
teen  days  (I  believe  fourteen)  brought  to  light  a  fine 
family  of  little  ones.  We  three,  that  is,  the  father,  mo¬ 
ther,  and  myself,  were  all  very  happy  with  our  fine 
prospect ;  but  in  a  few  days  one  of  the  old  ones — I  sup¬ 
pose  the  mother — was  brought  lifeless  to  the  ground  by 
a  stone  from  the  hand  of  a  wicked  mischievous  lad.  The 
young  ones  died  in  a  few  hours ;  indeed  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  widowed  bird  ever  visited  the  nest  after  he  lost 
his  mate.  Thus  ended  the  first  trial. 

In  the  following  spring  another  nest  was  built,  eggs 
were  laid,  and  the  bird  began  to  sit.  In  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  birds  sit  so  “  hard  ”  as  is  represented,  I  re¬ 
peatedly  disturbed  the  ben  whilst  on  the  nest,  and  several 
times,  with  a  small  stick,  actually  turned  her  “topsy¬ 
turvy  ;”  but  never  frightened  her  from  the  nest.  In  due 
time  I  had  a  brood  of  tomtits.  When  they  were  first 
hatched  the  hen  sat  upon  the  young  ones  several  hours 
during  the  day.  This  time  was  gradually  shortened,  till 
they  were  sufficiently  fledged  not  to  require  such  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  air.  So  far  as  I  ascertained,  they  were 
fed  entirely  with  small  grubs  and  caterpillars :  many  of 
these  were  brought  from  some  apple-trees  growing  near ; 
but  I  never  observed  a  single  bud  of  any  kind,  and  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  these  birds  are  at  this  time  of  the 
year  very  useful  in  freeing  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees 
from  these  noxious  little  occupants. 

Next,  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  nest  was  kept 
clean  and  wholesome.  Some  time  after  the  young  ones 
were  hatched,  I  noticed  that  the  old  bird,  having  fed  the 
young  one,  did  not  immediately  fly  away  or  leave  the 
nest,  but  waited  a  few  seconds ;  and,  if  the  young  one 
which  had  just  received  the  food  had  any  inclination  to 
mute,  it  instantly  changed  its  position  by  locating  the  tail 
where  the  head  had  previously  been  :  the  excrement  was 
voided,  and  was  immediately  taken  up  in  the  beak  of  the 
old  bird.  I  observed  this  process  so  frequently,  that  I 
am  satisfied  the  old  birds  always  stayed  a  few  seconds ; 
and  if  the  young  one  retained  its  position,  which  was  often 
the  case,  the  old  bird  flew  away. 

The  young  birds  grew  very  fast;  but,  when  nearly 
fledged,  the  nest  was  discovered  by  some  idle  lads,  who 
took  them  from  their  “  clean,  warm,  soft  nest,  and  from 
the  parent  birds,”  and,  one  by  one,  deliberately  pelted 
them  to  death.  Such  was  the  untoward  result  of  my  se¬ 
cond  attempt  to  rear  a  brood  of  tomtits. 

My  next  step  was  to  hang  up  a  small  box,  with  a  hole 
ju,st  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  bird,  against  the 
wall  of  an  outbuilding,  in  hopes  that  some  confiding 
tomtit  would  adopt  it  as  a  habitation.  The  first  summer 
“  Tom  ”  did  not  come,  at  least  he  did  not  build.  The 
second  summer  I  was  one  day  walking  past,  when  I 
heard  a  noise  as  if  some  bird  was  confined  in  the  box, 
and  beating  the  sides  with  its  wings.  I  found  it  was 
“  Tommy  ”  building  his  nest :  the  noise,  which  I  often 
heard  afterwards,  was  made  by  the  bird,  as  I  suppose, 
adjusting  the  moss.  The  nest  was  completed,  the  eggs 
were  laid,  and  so  “  hard  ”  did  the  old  bird  sit,  that  I 
several  times  carried  the  box  into  the  house,  a  distance  of' 
forty  or  fifty  yards ;  yet  she  never  attempted  to  escape. 


It  is  true  I  closed  the  opening,  but  she  made  no  effort  to 
stir  from  the  nest.  The  result  of  this  last  trial  was  just 
what  I  wished;  the  young  birds  “flew,”  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  old  gardener,  who  thought  I  must  be 
out  of  my  senses  to  train  up  a  brood  of  such  mischievous 
little  creatures.  For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  of  their 
utility ;  for  the  benefit  derived  from  their  labour,  in  free¬ 
ing  the  blossom  of  fruit-trees  from  noxious  insects,  quite 
outbalances  -the  little  liberties  which  they  doubtless  do 
sometimes  take  with  the  buds  of  trees,  more  especially 
gooseberry-trees.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  severe,  they  do  visit  these  trees;  and,  whether  they  are 
seeking  buds,  or  insects  in  the  buds,  the  effect  is  the 
same, — the  buds  are  destroyed. 


The  Company  of  Books. — It  is  chiefly  through  books  that 
we  enjoy  intercourse  with  superior  minds  ;  and  these  inva¬ 
luable  means  of  communication  are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In 
the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most 
precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  books !  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and 
the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past 
ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all  who 
will  faithfully  use  them  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence 
of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor 
I  am ;  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own  time 
will  not  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof — if 
Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise ; 
and  Shakspere  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and 
the  Workings  of  the  human  heart;  and  Franklin  to  enrich 
me  with  his  practical  wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated 
man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society 
in  the  place  where  I  live.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of 
books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  companions  in  soli¬ 
tude,  illness,  affliction.  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
some  good  books  under  his  roof. — C banning. 


The  Dairy  in  California. — From  the  immense  number 
of  domestic  animals  little  advantage  is  obtained  beyond  the 
value  of  the  hides  and  fat.  The  management  of  the  dairy 
is  totally  unknown.  There  is  hardly  any  such  thing  in  use 
as  butter  or  cheese,  and  what  little  is  made  is  of  the  very 
worst  description.  It  will  no  doubt  appear  strange  when  I 
assert,  that  the  art  of  making  butter  and  cheese  is  unknown 
in  all  the  Americas  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  and  their 
descendants ;  yet,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  as  well 
as  my  information,  this  is  in  reality  the  case ;  for  although 
something  under  the  name  of  butter  and  cheese  is  generally 
to  be  found,  yet  they  are  made  in  a  way  entirely  different 
from  that  practised  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  certainly 
have  but  little  resemblance  to  those  so  much  esteemed 
al  invents  as  there  prepared.  Both  the  butter  and  cheese, 
particularly  the  former,  are  execrable  compounds  of  sour 
coagulated  milk  and  its  cream  mixed  together,  the  butter 
being  made  of  the  cream  or  top  of  the  milk  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sour  coagulated  part,  and  beat  up 
together  by  the  hand,  and  without  a  churn,  till  something 
of  the  consistency  of  butter  is  produced :  it  is  of  a  dirty  gray 
colour  and  of  a  very  disagreeable  flavour,  which  in  a  short 
time  is  rendered  still  worse  by  its  tendency  to  get  rancid,  in 
which  state  it  is  almost  always  found  before  it  arrives  at 
the  place  of  sale,  and  is  of  course  intolerable  to  palates  used 
to  that  of  a  better  sort.  The  cheese  is  made  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  sour  milk,  or  sometimes  of  the  whole  milk  and 
cream ;  in  either  case  it  is  made  up  in  small  moulds  con¬ 
taining  about  half  a  pound,  and  undergoes  no  pressure  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  hand  ;  it  is  always  mixed  with  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  salt,  and  is  of  a  soft  crumbling  consistency.  It  is 
truly  incredible  that  from  such  an  immense  number  of 
cows  as  are  contained  in  Upper  California,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reap  advantage  from  their  milk.  The  produce 
of  the  dairy  has  always  been  an  object  of  consideration  and 
profit  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  It  seems,  however, 
that  even  in  Old  Spain,  at  the  present  day,  this  branch  of 
husbandry  is  much  neglected ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Cadiz  and  other  maritime  towns  have  always  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  butter  and  cheese  from  Holland  and  Ireland. — 
Forbes's  California. 
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THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN.— No.  I. 


[Timur  Bee.*] 


From  the  earliest  periods  the  history  of  Hindustan  is  lit¬ 
tle  else  but  a  long  continued  series  of  evidences  of  the 
nature  of  despotic  governments,  in  which  the  chief  events 
spring  from  and  illustrate  the  reckless  ambition  of  its 
rulers,  and  the  patient  suffering — the  slavish  helplessness 
of  its  people.  Not  that  wise,  virtuous,  and  energetic 
leaders  have  been  wanting,  Baber  and  Acbar  for  instance, 
— the  first  as  fitted  to  found  a  dynasty  by  tempering  his 
aspirations  for  power  by  humanity  and  justice,  as  the  last 
to  perpetuate  it  by  his  statesman-like  qualities ;  but  even 
they  exerted  comparatively  little  permanent  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  their  country.  It  is  with  nations  as  with 
plants  :  the  blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  justice  may  be 
scattered  like  seed  over  a  people,  but  it  is  the  soil  only 
that  can  give  a  hardy  growth,  a  luxuriant  expansion ;  in¬ 
defatigable  care  directed  by  uncommon  skill  may  produce 
a  goodly  show  and  a  pleasant  shade ;  but  if  there  be  no 
strength  of  root,  the  unnatural  vegetation  dies  away  with 
the  individuals  who  so  promoted  it.  Perhaps,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  no  country  or  people  is  this  great  truth  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  that  of  Hindustan  :  apart  therefore  from  the 
natural  interest  of  the  subject,  arising  from  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  transactions,  and  the  countless  millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures  whose  welfare  they  concern,  the  develop- 

*  We  have  been  favoured  with  permission  to  copy  a  series  of 
beautiful  miniatures,  painted  in  India,  for  the  illustration  of  these 
■ketches 


ment  of  this  fact  deserves  and  it  certainly  will  repay  our 
attention.  What  is  it  but  the  utter  prostration  of  all  po¬ 
litical  independence  to  the  unrestricted  will  of  one  man, 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  abasement  that  must  ever 
accompany  such  a  condition,  that  accounts  for  the  scenes 
of  wholesale  bloodshed  and  robbery  of  which  the  people 
are  at  once  the  agents  and  the  victims,  that  we  witness 
in  every  page  of  Indian  history  ?  What  is  there  but 
this  to  explain  the  dreadful  struggles  for  imperial  sway 
that  almost  any  powerful  pretender  was  able  to  maintain, 
and  that  almost  invariably  ensued  on  the  death  of  every 
emperor  ?  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  governors 
of  provinces  being  able  to  avail  themselves,  as  they  did, 
of  every  opportunity  that  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
rule  or  the  strength  of  its  enemies  might  afford,  to  declare 
themselves  independent,  ravage  and  slaughter  wherever 
their  ambition  or  cupidity  might  lead  them,  until  once 
more  driven  back  within  their  due  limits,  or  destroyed  at 
the  advent  of  a  bolder  spirit,  a  Baber,  an  Acbar,  or  an 
Aurungzebe  ?  flow  else  can  we  understand  the  frequent 
attacks  and  not  unfrequent  successes  of  the  comparatively 
small  neighbouring  nations  upon  the  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  of  India,  who  in  fact  have  given  to  the  empire  a 
large  proportion  of  its  sovereigns  ?  Institutions,  not  as 
they  are  written  down  by  a  lawgiver,  or  illustrated  by 
his  commentators,  but  as  they  practically  exist  among  a 
'  people,  are  the  truest  evidences  of  the  condition  of  that 
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people  mentally  and  morally  ;  and  precisely  as  they  want 
or  possess  some  latent  great  principle  of  good  that  shall 
gradually  mix  with,  inform,  or  expand  them  with  the 
growth  of  the  public  mind,  will  they  lessen  and  degrade, 
or  exalt  and  refine,  the  condition  of  the  country  wherein 
they  exist.  Therefore,  if  it  be  true  that  men  make  insti¬ 
tutions,  equally  so  is  the  converse,  that  institutions  make 
men. 

The  subject  of  this  and  the  succeeding  papers  is  the 
Mogul  or  Tatar  dynasty  in  Hindustan,  of  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  a  slight  historical  sketch  from  the  period  of 
its  founder  Baber,  in  the  year  1525,  down  to  its  extinc¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  Shah  Aulum,  who  resigned  his 
rights  as  emperor  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  became 
its  pensioner.  Before  commencing  our  notice  of  Baber, 
it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  narrative  of  his 
conquest  intelligible,  to  exhibit  succinctly  the  principal  of 
those  events  that  prepared  the  path  for  him  by  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  empire.  This  was  the  invasion  of' 
India  by  Timur,  from  whom  Baber  was  not  very  remotely 
descended. 

In  1241  the  Moguls  first  invaded  India  under  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ghengis  Khan,  the  great  Asiatic  conqueror; 
and  although  from  that  period  to  the  invasion  by  Timur,* 
in  1398,  their  successes  were  partial,  and  their  defeats 
many,  they  evidently  yearned  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
land  which,  compared  to  their  own,  seemed  to  flow  with 
milk  and  honey ;  and  every  fresh  inroad,  whatever  its  re¬ 
sult,  seemed  only,  by  refreshing  their  knowledge  of  its 
wealth,  to  make  them  more  and  more  eager  for  the  con¬ 
quest.  Mahmood,  the  brother  of  the  preceding  emperor, 
was  but  an  infant  when  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  nobles  of  the  empire,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak.  These  haughty  and  ambitious  guardians 
distracted  the  country  with  their  dissensions ;  the  standard 
of  revolt  was  reared  in  almost  every  quarter ;  most  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  according  to  their  invariable  cus¬ 
tom,  declared  themselves  independent.  Jehan,  Mahmood’s 
vizier,  went  to  the  east  to  quell  the  rebellions  there,  and 
having  succeeded  in  putting  them  down,  ended  by  setting 
up  himself  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  East.  Saring, 
governor  of  the  western  provinces,  played  precisely  the 
same  game.  A  conspiracy  formed  against  Sadit,  one  of 
the  great  Omrahs  of  the  court,  during  the  emperor’s 
march  against  some  of  the  revolters,  having  failed,  its 
chief  promoter,  Eckbal,  a  cruel,  reckless,  and  ambitious 
noble,  fled  to  Delhi,  where  Muckirrib,  the  captain-general 
of  Mahmood’s  forces,  received  him,  and,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  him  from  Sadit’s  vengeance,  shut  the  gates  of 
the  city  against  both  Sadit  and  Mahmood  on  their  return. 

On  these  trivial  grounds  a  three  months’  siege  took 
place,  until,  as  the  Persian  historian  Ferishta  informs  us, 
“  the  king,  being  assured  that  the  war  was  commenced 
and  continued  on  account  of  Sadit,  accommodated  matters 
with  Muckirrib,  and  was  admitted  into  the  capital,” 
leaving  Sadit  with  a  powerful  force  outside  the  walls. 
Muckirrib  now  marched  out  and  attacked  him,  but  was 
driven  back  with  loss ;  upon  which  Sadit  took  possession 
of  Feroseabad,  a  suburb  of  Delhi,  declared  Nuserit,  a 
grandson  of  the  emperor  Ferose,  monarch,  and  under 
cover  of  his  zeal  for  Nuserit,  collected  large  forces,  in¬ 
tended,  we  may  safely  presume,  to  enable  him,  at  the 
proper  season,  to  declare  himself  independent,  perhaps 
emperor.  And  thus  while  all  the  warfare  that  ensued 
was  nominally  between  Mahmood  and  Nuserit,  the  real 
combatants  wrere  the  ambitious  nobles  who  supported 
them.  Sadit’s  adherents  soon  became  divided  among 
themselves;  one  party  carried  off  Nuserit,  and  left  Sadit 
exposed  to  considerable  danger,  which,  with  a  feeling 
that,  should  have  ensured  him  a  better  fate,  induced  him 
to  seek  the  protection  of  his  old  enemy  Muckirrib,  who 
infamously  put  him  to  death.  Nuserit’s  cause  was  still 

*  Timur,  or  Timur  Bee,  known  in  this  country  generally  by  the 
name  of  Tamerlane. 


warmly  supported ;  and  a  civil  war,  unparalleled  even  in 
the  bloody  annals  of  India,  raged  between  the  contending 
parties,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  same  capital,  for 
three  years.  During  all  this  time  “  it  was  not  a  state  of 
war,”  says  Ferishta,  “  but  a  continued  battle  ;  thousands 
were  killed  almost  every  day,  and  the  place  of  the  slain 
constantly  supplied  by  reinforcements  from  different 
parts  of  the  empire,”  which  was  rapidly  falling  into  a 
state  of  utter  anarchy ;  confusion  became  indeed  worse 
confounded ;  violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter  reigned  over 
all,  the  presiding  deities  of  the  scene!  At  this  period 
came  the  news  that  Pere  Mohammed  Jehangire,  the 
grandson  of  Timur,  had  entered  India.  The  favourable 
hour  had  come,  and  Timur  was  not  reluctant  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
looking  on  the  terrible  visitation  which  his  presence  in 
India  proved,  otherwise  than  as  a  just  and  natural  pu¬ 
nishment  for  the  crimes  that  had  so  prepared  his  way. 
The  intelligence,  instead  of  at  once  repressing  all  these 
infamous  cabals,  and  combining  the  different  parties  into 
one  body  at  the  head  of  the  people,  seemed  only  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  their  being  more  recklessly  put  in  operation. 
Eckbal,  who  had  espoused  Mahmood’s  cause,  now  deserted 
him  and  joined  Nuserit ;  but  in  three  days  quarrelled 
with  his  new  emperor,  conspired  against  his  power,  drove 
him  from  the  city,  and,  in  his  retreat,  fell  upon  him  and 
scattered  or  destroyed  all  his  forces.  He  next  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Feroseabad,  slew  his  former  protector  Muckirrib 
by  treachery,  and  ultimately  made  himself  master  of 
Mahmood’s  person,  to  whom  afterwards  he  left  nothing 
but  life  and  the  name  and  appearance  of  rule ;  himself,  as 
vizier,  exercising  all  authority.  In  this  state  were  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  when  the  accounts  arrived  that 
Timur  had  crossed  the  Indus,  and  was  doubtless  about 
to  fulfil  the  schemes  which  had  induced  him  to  send  his 
grandson  into  the  country  the  previous  year. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  personal  history  of  Timur 
may  not  unfitly  precede  our  account  of  his  transactions  in 
India.  He  was  bom  in  Sebzar,  a  village  about  forty 
miles  south  of  Samarcand,  in  the  kingdom  anciently 
known,  at  different  periods,  by  the  names  of  Transoxiana 
and  Maver-ul-nere,  now  called  Bokhara,  where  his  ances¬ 
tors,  who  possessed  the  rank  of  the  commander  of  a  toman* 
of  horse,  enjoyed  considerable  local  influence.  The 
courage  and  address  he  exhibited  in  repelling  the  con¬ 
tinual  inroads  of  the  Tatars  upon  his  native  country 
raised  him  at  last  so  highly  in  its  estimation,  that  he 
became,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  after  experiencing 
severe  reverses  and  enduring  great  personal  hardships, 
sovereign  of  the  kingdoms  of  Zagatay,  which  includes 
Caubul  as  well  as  Bokhara.  His  conquests  had  extended 
all  over  Persia  into  Northern  Tatary,  and  as  far  as  the 
Arctic  circle,  when  he  directed  his  attention  to  India. 
According  to  the  custom  Mohammed  had  introduced, 
Timur  assembled  his  council  and  thus  addressed  them  : — 
“  Fortune,  my  dear  friends,  furnishes  us  with  such  happy 
conjunctures,  that  she  seems  to  offer  herself  to  us  and 
invite  us  to  lay  hold  of  the  favourable  opportunities  which 
present  themselves ;  for  as  we  have  already  seen  the 
empires  of  Iran  and  Touran,  and  almost  all  Asia,  under 
our  command,  she  shows  us  India,  through  the  disorders 
of  the  princes  who  govern  it,  opening  its  gates  to  receive 
us.  My  name  has  spread  terror  throughout  the  universe, 
and  the  least  motion  I  make  is  capable  of  shaking  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  therefore  time  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  India,  where,  having  overcome  what  opposes  our 
designs,  w;e  shall  oblige  the  kingdom  to  acknowledge  no 
other  sovereign  but  me.  What  think  ye,  my  dear  friends, 
who  are  the  companions  of  my  victories,  of  this  great 
enterprise  ?  Speak,  all  in  general  and  every  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  your  opinion  of  this  proposal,  which  appears 
reasonable,  since  fortune,  has  not  yet  withdrawn  its  pro¬ 
tection  from  us.”  t 

*  Ten  thousand.  f  ‘  Life  of  Timur,’ by  Ali  Cherefeddin. 
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As  we  may  readily  conclude,  this  speech  was  received 
in  the  spirit  of  its  utterer  ;  and  in  March,  1398,  Timur 
set  out  at  the  head  of  his  army  from  Samarcand,  and 
soon  reached  the  Hindu  Coosh,  the  great  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  divides  India  from  Caubul  and  Bokhara. 
Here  his  difficulties  began,  Nature  herself  interposing  all 
but  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  precipitous  and  desolate 
mountains  that  he  had  to  cross.  “  Though  the  sun  was 
in  Gemini,  the  snow  lay  in  so  great  abundance  that  the 
feet  of  most  part  of  the.  horses  which  the  lords  would  have 
carried  up  failed  them ;  yet  some  of  them  were  spurred 
on  so  much  during  the  night  and  the  frost,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  get  up ;  but  day  being  come,  and 
the  snow  turned  into  ice,  they  kept  their  horses  under 
felt  till  evening,  when  they  contrived  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  so  that  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  top,  and  then 
sent  for  the  rest  of  the  horses.  And  as  the  Infidels  dwelt 
in  narrow  passages  and  in  precipices,  and  there  was  no 
road  to  get  to  them  but  what  was  covered  with  snow, 
some  of  the  emirs  and  soldiers  descended  with  cords, 
while  others,  lying  on  the  snow,  slid  down  to  the  bottom. 
They  made  a  sort  of  raft  for  Timur,  to  which  they  fastened 
a  ring,  that  they  might  tie  cords  to  it  of  150  cubits  in 
length,  for  him  to  sit  upon  it,  while  many  persons  let  him 
down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  as  far 
as  the  cords  would  reach.  Others  dug  with  pickaxes  in 
the  snow  a  place  where  he  might  stand  firm ;  and  they 
who  were  on  the  top,  having  gently  descended,  they  let 
down  Timur  again  in  the  machine.  The  place  also  was 
marked  out  where  he  should  stay  next,  and  so  on  till  the 
fifth  time,  when  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Then  the  monarch  took  a  staff  in  his  hand  to  rest  on, 
and  walked  on  foot  a  great  way.”  * 

These  natural  obstacles  overcome,  Timur’s  farther  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  mountains  was  impeded  by  the  natives, 
who  defended  themselves  vigorously  for  three  days,  with 
great  obstinacy  and  slaughter  to  both  parties,  before  they 
were  overpowered.  This  conquest  “  gave  the  greater 
pleasure  to  Timur,  in  that  these  people  had  never  been 
conquered  by  any  prince  in  the  world  not  even  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.”  t 

Timur  crossed  the  Indus  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
descended  the  Jhylum  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the 
Chenaub,  where  were  the  fort  and  town  of  Tolumba. 
From  thence  he  sent  forward  reinforcements  to  relieve  his 
grandson  Jehangire,  who  was  shut  up  in  Moultan  by  the 
Indians,  and  reduced  to  great  distress.  He  now  passed 
on  toward  Delhi,  plundering  and  destroying  at  every  step. 
At  Battenir  the  entire  male  population  were  slaughtered 
because  he  had  been  opposed,  and  the  stench  of  the  dead 
bodies  drove  him  away  immediately  after.  At  Myrthe, 
or  Merut,  the  men  were  flayed  alive  for  what  he  conceived 
to  be  an  insolent  answer  to  his  summons,  and  the  women 
and  children  carried  away  captive.  On  approaching 
Delhi  the  number  of  his  prisoners  (100,000)  alarmed 
him,  and  he  coolly  ordered  a  general  massacre,  and  in 
one  hour  the  whole  perished.  Imagination  sickens  at  the 
recital  of  this  'man’s  atrocities,  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  religion,  and  possibly  in  the  belief  that  he  was  thereby 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  prophet. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1399,  Mahmood  and  Eckbal 
marched  out  to  attack  Timur,  with  40,000  guards,  10,000 
mailed  horsemen,  and  120  elephants  of  war,  whose  tusks 
were  armed  with  poisoned  daggers,  and  beside  whom 
marched  “  flingers  of  fire  and  melted  pitch,  as  also 
rockets  armed  at  the  ends  with  iron,  which  gave  several 
blows  one  after  another  wherever  they  fell.”  + 

Timur  caused  the  front  of  his  army  to  be  guarded  by 
buffaloes,  tied  by  their  feet  and  horns,  and  bearing  on 
their  backs  great  bundles  of  brambles,  which  were  to  be 
fired  at  the  advance  of  the  elephants. 

Ere  the  battle  began  Timur  “  fell  on  the  earth,  and  after 

*  Ali  Cherefeddin.  +  Ibid. 

t  Ibid, 


several  times  bowing,  besought  God  to  give  him  the  vic¬ 
tory  j”  then  amid  the  stunning  uproar  caused  by  the 
drums,  trumpets,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouts  of  the  sol¬ 
diery,  the  armies  met.  Victory  soon  declared  for  the 
Moguls.  The  Indian  elephants  were  routed,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  fire,  by  a  mode  of  attack  that  maddened 
the  animals  and  rendered  them  quite  as  dangerous  to 
their  employers  as  to  those  they  were  arrayed  against — 
that  was,  cutting  off  their  trunks,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  were  strewed  over  the  field.  “  The  most  valiant 
Indians  always  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  but 
their  defence  seemed  rather  like  the  struggling  of  sheep 
going  to  the  slaughter  than  a  vigorous  resistance.”*  The 
sultan  and  Eckbal  “  re-entered  the  city,  repenting,”  says 
Ali,  and  as  we  can  very  well  believe,  “  that  they  had  ever 
undertaken  to  go  out  j”  from  whence  they  fled  at  midnight 
into  the  deserts.  Timur’s  son,  the  Mirza  Calil  Sultan, 
who  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  signalised  himself  on  this 
occasion  by  bringing  to  his  father’s  camp  one  of  the 
Indian  war-elephants,  whose  guards  he  had  killed  and  re¬ 
duced  the  animal  itself  to  obedience.  On  meeting  his 
emirs  after  the  battle,  the  biographer  says,  “  Timur  burst 
into  tears  of  joy  ;  he  blessed  God  for  having  given  him 
such  brave  children  and  such  faithful  subjects.”  The 
inhabitants  of  Delhi,  to  save  themselves  from  the  horrors 
that  appeared  ready  to  burst  upon  them,  agreed  to  pay  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  for  their  safety.  But  disturb¬ 
ances  broke  out  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  and  ended  in  the 
city’s  being  given  up  to  sack  and  slaughter.  The 
wretched  Hindus  slew  their  wives  and  then  fell  upon 
their  enemies  with  all  the  recklessness  of  despair,  but  their 
desultory  efforts  were  of  little  avail  against  the  regular 
array  of  the  Moguls.  The  streets  flowed  with  blood ;  the 
palaces  and  temples  were  burned  to  the  ground ;  the  de¬ 
votees  slain  at  the  altar.  And  so  ended  the  principal 
scene  of  this  bloody  tragedy. 

From  Delhi  Timur  marched  toward  the  upper  Ganges, 
whence,  probably  in  consequence  of  news  from  home,  he 
turned  suddenly  towards  his  own  kingdom,  and  passed 
along  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
opposed  in  vain  at  every  step  by  its  brave  inhabitants. 
He  re-crossed  the  Indus  within  five  months  after  he 
first  set  foot  in  Hindustan.  Lust  of  power  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  Timur’s  soul,  which  his  religion 
sanctified,  and  which  no  tenderness  of  heart  or  scruples 
of  conscience  interfered  with.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  destitute  of  generous  impulses,  but  they  were 
only  allowed  to  influence  him  when  he  saw  no  earthly 
reason  against  such  indulgences.  His  intellect  was  no 
common  one ;  he  retained  as  well  as  conquered  where  it 
was  an  object  with  him  to  do  so,  and  thus  left  his  vast 
dominions  in  comparative  peace  to  a  son,  who  added  to 
his  father’s  ability  the  infinitely  more  valuable  qualities 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

Timur’s  influence  in  India  did  not  immediately  disap¬ 
pear,  owing  perhaps  to  two  reasons — fear  of  another  visit, 
and  the  desire  of  the  nobles  to  pursue  their  schemes  under 
the  apparent  sanction  of  his  countenance.  Coin  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  for  some  time  stamped  in  his  name ;  prayers 
were  read  for  him  in  the  mosques ;  he  remained  nomi¬ 
nally  emperor.  But  all  this  soon  vanished.  Mahmood 
struggled  continually  to  recover  his  authority,  in  which 
he  partially  succeeded,  but  the  whole  empire  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  disorganization.  At  Mahmood’s  death  in 
1413,  Chizer,  viceroy  of  Moultan  under  Timur,  seized 
and  held  the  imperial  throne  in  Timur’s  name,  but  really 
exercised  himself  imperial  rule.  He  reduced  the  con¬ 
flicting  elements  into  a  more  peaceful  and  harmonious 
state,  and  although  the  empire  was  shorn  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  it  appeared  under  his  sway  to  have  regained  some 
what  of  its  pristine  grandeur  and  dignity.  But  from  this 
period  unto  the  time  of  Baber,  India  was  gradually  de¬ 
clining  in  spite  of  the  partially  successful  efforts  of  indi- 

*  Ibid, 
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vidual  monarchs :  we  shall  therefore  dismiss  in  few  words 
the  times  and  the  men  that  intervened,  as  neither  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  interesting  for  us  to  dwell  on  them,  or 
as  necessary  to  a  due  understanding  of  the  subject.  The 
throne  was  successively  filled  by  Mubarick  II.,  who  was 
assassinated  by  his  vizier ;  by  Mohammed  Y.  and  Alla 
II.,  during  whose  reigns  the  empire  was  nearly  dissolved ; 
by  Beloli,  who  regained  the  power  they  had  lost ;  by  Se- 
cunder  I.,  and  by  Ibrahim  II.,  who  still  reigned,  when 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  Indian  history  ex¬ 
hibits,  Baber,  appeared  to  contest  it  with  him.  To  him 
our  next  paper  will  be  devoted. 


Agriculture  of  the  Milanese. — The  country  between  Cre¬ 
mona  and  Lodi  comprises  the  richest  part  of  the  Milanese. 
The  irrigation,  too,  is  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  grass  is  cut  four  times  a  year  as  fodder  for  the 
cows,  from  whose  milk  is  made  the  well  known  cheese 
called  Parmesan.  The  cows,  which  are  kept  in  the  stall 
nearly  all  the  year  long,  are  fed  during  summer  on  two  of 
these  crops  of  grass  or  clover,  which  are  cut  green,  and  in 
the  winter  on  the  other  two,  which  are  hayed.  The  milk  of 
at  least  fifty  cows  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese.  Hence,  as  one  farm  rarely  affords  pasture 
for  such  a  number,  it  is  usual  for  the  farmers  or  metayers  of 
a  district  to  club  together.  The  milk  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  even 
of  a  hundred  cows,  is  brought  twice  a-day  to  the  farm,  where 
the  dairy  is  fixed :  the  person  on  whom  devolves  the  task  of 
making  the  cheese  keeps  an  account  of  the  milk  received, 
and  the  cheese  is  afterwards  apportioned  accordingly.  In 
this  fertile  plain,  a  farm  of  sixty  English  acres  is  considered 
as  a  large  one.  These  farms  are  subdivided  into  fields  of 
two  or  three  acres,  for  the  convenience  of  irrigation  ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  impairs  the  quality 
of  the  grass  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
discontinue  it.  In  this  case  the  sluices  of  the  Gora  are  shut, 
the  ground  is  ploughed  in  autumn,  and,  in  the  following 
spring,  sown  with  hemp,  which  shoots  up  a  great  height ; 
when  this  is  pulled,  the  ground  is  sown  with  leguminous 
plants.  In  the  next  spring  it  is  sown  with  oats,  which  grow 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The  richness  of  the  soil 
being  thus  sufficiently  subdued,  it  is  next  cropped  with 
wheat.  Maize  is  then  sown  in  the  following  spring ;  a  se¬ 
cond  crop  of  wheat  succeeds,  and  finishes  the  course  of  crop¬ 
ping.  The  ground  is  then  left  to  itself,  and  is  immediately 
covered  with  herbage.  During  winter  it  is  manured,  and 
the  new  meadow  is  then  subjected  again  to  the  process  of 
irrigation,  which  is  usually  continued  for  fifteen  years.  Thus 
the  rotation  in  the  Milanese  extends  to  twenty  years;  five 
years  for  the  growth  of  hemp,  pulse,  and  grain  ;  and  fifteen 
for  the  growth  of  grass.  Rice  is  also  grown  in  some  parts 
of  the  Milanese ;  but  as  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
aquatic  plant — for  the  rice-grounds  are  kept  under  water 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  its  growth — its  cultivation 
has  been  placed  under  considerable  restriction  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  owing  to  the  malaria  which  it  engenders. — 
Evans's  Italy  and  Sicily. 


Agriculture  in  the  Vale  of  Huanuco. — The  implements 
of  husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  plough,  which 
is  slight  and  single-handed,  is  constructed  merely  of  wood, 
without  mould-board,  which  we  have  seen  a  one-handed 
person  manage  with  perfect  dexterity.  The  ploughshare  is 
a  thick  iron  blade,  only  tied  when  required  for  use  by  a 
piece  of  thong,  or  lasso,  on  the  point  of  the  plough,  which 
divides  the  earth  very  superficially.  Where  the  iron  is  not 
at  hand,  as  frequently  happens,  we  understand  that  the  poor 
peasant  uses,  instead,  a  share  made  of  hard  iron-wood  that 
grows  in  the  Montana.  Harrows  they  have,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  none :  if  we  remember  well,  they  sometimes  use,  in¬ 
stead,  large  clumsy  rakes;  and  we  have  seen  them  use  a 
green  bough  of  a  tree  dragged  over  the  sown  ground,  with 
a  weight  upon  it  to  make  it  scratch  the  soil.  In  room  of 
the  roller,  of  which  they  never  experienced  the  advantage, 
they  break  down  the  earth  in  the  field  intended  for  cane- 
plants,  after  it  has  got  eight  or  ten  plougliings  and  cross- 
ploughings,  with  the  heel  of  a  short-handled  hoe,  which 
they  call  “  lampa a  tool  which  they  use  with  great  dex¬ 
terity  in  weeding  the  cane-fields  and  clearing  aqueducts. 
For  smoothing  down  the  clods  of  earth,  we  have  seen  some 
Indians  use  a  more  antiquated  instrument.  It  consisted  of  I 


a  soft  fiat  and  round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cheese, 
which  had  a  hole  beaten  through  its  centre  by  dint  of  blows 
with  a  harder  and  pointed  stone.  To  the  stone  thus  per¬ 
forated  they  fixed  a  long  handle,  and  as  they  swung  it  about, 
they  did  great  execution  in  the  work  of  “  cuspiando,”  or 
field  levelling.  Lucerne,  or  alfalfa,  is  daily  cut  down  and 
used  green,  as  scores  of  cattle  and  the  working  oxen  for  the 
plough  and  sugar-mills  are  to  be  fed  by  it ;  yet  the  scythe 
is  not  in  use  among  the  great  planters,  who  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  two  or  three  individuals  at  the  sickle  to  cut 
down  food  for  herds,  in  the  daytime  fed  on  irrigated  pas¬ 
tures,  but  at  night  fed  in  corrals  or  pens.  Potato-ground 
they  are  accustomed  to  break  up  on  the  face  of  steeps  with 
deep  narrow  spades,  to  which  long  handles  are  attached 
that  afford  good  leverage.  In  the  same  manner  the  soil  is 
turned  up  by  those  who  have  neither  plough  nor  oxen,  but 
who  yet  sow  maize  on  the  temperate  flats  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  in  the  midst  of  thickets  by  mountain  streams,  where 
the  soil  is  usually  fertile,  and  materials  for  fencing  are  at 
hand.  People  thus  circumstanced  make  holes  in  the  ground 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  where  they  bury  the  seed  secure. 
— Dr.  Smith's  Peru. 

Morals  of  Mining. — We  see  the  Pasco  miners  always  in 
the  midst  of  riches,  and  always  embarrassed :  they  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  continued  tantalization.  The  miner,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  has  immense  and  rapid  gains,  in  spite  of  rogues 
and  plunderers  everywhere  about  him,  at  comparatively 
little  expense  of  time  or  money;  and  this  occasional  success 
leads  others  to  indulge  in  a  hope  of  similar  good  fortune, 
which  hurries  the  majority  of  speculators  in  this  channel 
into  pecuniary  difficulties ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  neces¬ 
sary  outlay  is  often  great  without  any  compensation ;  and 
when  the  capital  is  too  limited,  though  in  the  main  the 
undertaking  be  a  good  one,  ruin  is  near.  Shopkeepers  and 
dealers  in  platapina  are  tempted  by  prospects  of  commercial 
advantage  to  lend  money  to  the  harassed  mine-owner  to 
enable  him  to  forward  his  works,  and  to  repay  the  loan  in 
pina  at  so  much  per  marc.  Such  a  lender  is  called  “habi- 
litador ;”  but  it  unluckily  happens  for  this  capitalist,  that, 
by  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  miner,  the  last  “  habilitador” 
has  a  claim  to  be  first  paid,  which  leads  to  the  worst  prac¬ 
tical  results.  The  miner  is  generally  a  reckless  gambler, 
who  spends  money  as  fast  as  it  comes  to  him,  not  in  im¬ 
proving  his  mines,  but  indulging  his  vices;  and  in  this 
manner  the  interest  of  the  first  habilitadors  may  be  suc¬ 
cessively  postponed  to  the  claims  of  the  most  recent,  who 
frequently  is  disappointed  in  his  turn ;  while  the  difficulties 
of  the  miner  are  not  removed,  but  merely  prolonged ;  and 
he  is  involved  in  everlasting  disputes  and  litigation. — Dr. 
Smith's  Peru. 

The  Camel's  Thorn. — Another  plant,  eminently  de¬ 
serving  of  notice,  grows  in  thick  round  tufts  covered  with 
long  spines.  It  covers  the  lowest  tracts  of  country,  some¬ 
times  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  a  traveller’s  progress 
through  it.  This  lowly  shrub  affords  a  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  merciful  care  of  Providence  and  the 
fitness  of  the  Creator’s  designs.  It  abounds  also  in  Arabia, 
India,  Africa,  Tartary,  and  Persia.  In  the  vast  deserts  of 
those  countries  it  is  the  only  food  of  the  camel,  that  valuable 
inhabitant  of  such  unfriendly  wastes.  These  noble  animals 
browse  upon  it  in  preference  to  any  other  herb.  Their 
mastication  of  it  produces  a  frothy  salivation  at  the  mouth, 
which  appears  to  impart  to  them  a  very  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tion.  Its  lasting  verdure  refreshes  the  eye  of  a  traveller, 
and,  from  the  property  possessed  by  its  deep-searching, 
tough,  fibrous  roots,  of  collecting  the  scanty  moisture  of  an 
arid  plain,  well  known  to  the  Bedouin,  it  is  converted  to  the 
essential  purposes  of  aiding  in  the  production  of  a  grateful 
and  healthy  nourishment  for  man.  The  stem  of  the  plant 
is,  in  spring,  divided  near  to  the  root;  a  single  seed  of  the 
water-melon  is  then  inserted  in  the  fissure,  and  the  earth 
replaced  about  the  thorn.  The  seed  becomes  a  parasite, 
and  the  nutritive  matter,  which  the  brittle  succulent  roots 
of  the  melon  are  ill-adapted  to  collect,  is  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  deeper  searching  and  tougher  fibres  of  the  root 
of  this  thorn.  An  abundance  of  good  water-melons  is  thus 
periodically  forced  from  saline  soils  incapable  of  other  cul 
ture. — Morgan's  Winter  Journey  to  Koordistaun. 
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MALTA  AND  THE  MALTESE.— No.  II. 


[Grand-Master.] 


[Grand-Marshal.] 


It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  an  exclusive  body  like  that  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  after  most  of  the  purposes  of  their  institution 
had  been  accomplished,  and  they  were  no  longer  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  dangers  which  once  gave  a  lofty  and 
heroic  spirit  to  their  union.  The  treatment  which  their 
Maltese  subjects  endured  displays  the  arrogance  and 
tyranny  of  haughty  military  chiefs.  For  them  the  law 
was  no  protection  against  the  will  of  a  Grand-Master,  and 
at  his  bidding  they  might  be  put  to  death  without  the 
forms  of  trial.  So  recently  as  1*775  three  untried  Mal¬ 
tese  prisoners  were  strangled  while  under  confinement  by 
order  of  the  Grand-Master  Ximenes.  But  when  a 
Knight  had  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  laws, — if 
he  had  even  committed  murder, — he  could  not  be  arrested 
for  his  crimes  until  deprived  of  the  badge  of  the  Order,  a 
degradation  to  the  institution  which  was  easily  avoided. 
In  civil  cases  the  Grand-Master  could  change  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  who  were  removable  by  the  council  of  the 
Order,  if  their  uprightness  and  impartiality  proved  in¬ 
convenient.  Corruptness  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  spread  its  taint  over  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  considered  disgraceful  to  be  the  mistress 
of  a  Knight.  Feelings  of  self-respect  constitute  one  of 
the  best  preservatives  of  virtue  ;  but  in  Malta  at  this 
period  the  spirit  of  the  ruling  body  overpowered  these 
Vol.  VIII. 


beneficial  tendencies  by  its  exclusiveness  and  selfish  pride. 
A  Maltese  was  not  permit  ed  to  aspire  to  honourable 
offices  ;  and  in  each  of  the  public  departments  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  highest  rank  which  he  could  reach  was  rigidly 
guarded,  lest  from  any  personal  favour  it  should  be  over¬ 
leaped.  On  one  occasion  the  Knights  broke  out  into  a 
revolt  because  a  Grand-Master  bad  dared  to  trespass 
upon  this  privileged  ground  by  appointing  several  natives 
to  the  rank  of  adjutant  in  the  Maltese  regiment.  To 
crown  these  attempts  to  degrade  the  people,  we  may  add 
that  the  heads  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
island  were  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  Piazza  de’  Cava- 
lieri  without  permission!  It  would  have  been  a  misfor¬ 
tune  had  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  been  executed,  and  the 
Maltese  again  handed  over  to  the  rule  of  so  decrepid  and 
useless  a  body  as  the  Order  of  St.  John  had  then  become. 
The  institution  now  exists  only  as  a  small  college  at 
Rome,  where  a  few  brethren  live  together,  professing  to 
employ  themselves  solely  in  deeds  of  charity. 

Under  the  British  dominion  the  government  of  Malta 
is  conducted  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  department  by  a  council  of  six  persons.  The 
Maltese  are  our  fellow- subjects,  enjoying  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  any  British-born  resident.  Justice  is  adminis¬ 
tered  without  favour,  and  the  judges  are  appointed  for 
life.  In  the  regiment  of  Maltese  Fencibles  in  1836  the 
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officers,  with  two  exceptions,  were  all  natives,  and  held  a 
corresponding  rank  in  the  British  army.  Under  the 
Knights  no  native  could  wear  the  mitre ;  but  now  a  na¬ 
tive  bishop  is  received  with  military  honours  by  British 
troops,  and  the  clergy  have  to  acknowledge  not  only  our 
tolerance,  but  our  encouragement  of  their  religion.  On 
saints’  days  the  military  on  duty  fire  salutes  and  do 
honour  to  the  festival. 

Acquiring  possession  of  Malta,  as  we  did,  partly  by  force 
of  arms,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  some  grievances 
should  have  been  the  result  of  this  mode  of  incorporating  it 
with  Great  Britain.  The  peace  of  1814,  and  the  plague  in 
the  preceding  year,  by  leading  to  great  commercial  changes, 
rendered  the  Maltese  peculiarly  susceptible  of  any  neglect 
which  might  be  shown  towards  them  by  successive  go¬ 
vernors,  and  their  complaints  at  length  reached  the 
Throne.  In  1836  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  set  forth  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
Maltese  people.  Their  principal  demands  were  for  a 
reform  of  the  law,  moderate  liberty  of  the  press,  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  system  of  education  and  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  relief  from  the  heavy  excise  duty  on  wine,  a  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  emoluments  of  office,  besides  some  other 
advantages  which  they  claimed.  In  the  same  year  a 
commission  was  sent  to  the  island  to  report  upon  these 
grievances ;  and  several  important  changes  have  been 
already  made,  and  others  are  under  consideration,  which 
will  tend,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  the  natives  on  the 
footing  of  a  self-governed  community. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  we  hold  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island — as  a  fortress  and  garrison — must, 
in  some  instances,  impose  a  check  upon  the  desire  of  this 
country  to  concede  all  the  claims  of  the  Maltese ;  but 
sufficient  has  already  been  done  to  prove  that  England 
desires  only  to  render  them  a  happy  and  contented  peo¬ 
ple.  Government  offices  are  no  longer  distributed  almost 
exclusively  amongst  Englishmen,  as  was  formerly  the 
case ;  the  commerce  of  the  island  has  been  placed  on 
a  more  judicious  footing,  and  duties  are  only  chargeable 
upon  articles  consumed.  Malta  has  its  corn-law,  which 
admits  foreign  grain  at  duties  fluctuating  according  to  the 
price  in  the  island.  The  censorship  of  the  press  has  been 
taken  off ;  the  university  re-organised,  and  elementary 
education  extensively  introduced.  Italian  was  made 
the  authoritative  text  of  the  law  in  1836,  and  though  this 
shows  the  mild  and  tolerant  nature  of  our  rule,  yet 
in  the  end  it  would  probably  have  been  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  people  themselves  if  they  had  gra¬ 
dually  been  led  to  feel  it  their  interest  to  learn  the 
English  language.  It  may  seem  a  harsh  proceeding  to 
force  a  language  upon  a  people,  but  the  Italian  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  language  of  Malta.  It  is 
said  not  to  be  spoken  by  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
Maltese,  and  not  by  one-thirtieth  with  correctness  and 
fluency.  In  the  courts  witnesses  are  examined  in  Maltese, 
which  is  likewise  spoken  in  addressing  servants.  If 
English  had  become  in  time  the  language  of  the  island,  a 
more  intimate  community  of  feeling  would  have  existed 
between  the  native  Maltese  and  the  British-born  subject. 
The  Knights  gave  to  Malta  its  admirable  fortifications 
and  many  excellent  public  works,  but  its  inhabitants 
have  obtained  from  England  the  blessings  of  equal  law, 
improved  plans  of  education,  and  the  removal  of  de¬ 
grading  social  inequalities. 

The  public  revenue  of  Malta  and  Gozo  amounts  to 
about  100, 000/.  per  annum,  of  which  sum  nearly  three- 
fourths  arise  from  customs’  duties  and  quarantine  dues; 
the  remainder  is  derived  from  the  rents  of  government- 
houses  and  lands,  and  several  small  duties.  The  revenue 
is  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  officers  of  government, 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  buildings,  streets,  and  roads, 
and  in  disbursements  to  the  university,  elementary  schools, 
and  extensive  charitable  institutions.  The  sum  of  660,000/. 
has  been  given  to  the  Maltese  at  two  different  periods — on 


the  occasion  of  our  taking  possession  of  the  island,  and 
during  the  plague  in  1813.  The  sums  expended  by  the 
garrison  and  fleet,  and  by  the  British  government  for 
general  purposes,  are  not  less  than  160,000/.  a  year ;  so 
that,  as  in  the  days  when  the  Order  of  St.  John  flourished, 
large  sums  are  annually  drawn  from  other  quarters  and 
expended  in  the  island. 


CORN-TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

[Concluded  from  No.  461.] 

Dantzic. 

When  the  cargo  of  grain  arrives  in  London  5 d.  or  6d 
per  quarter  is  charged  for  metage,  7  c/.  or  8 d.  lighterage  on 
landing,  and,  if  the  granary  is  not  very  near  the  water¬ 
side,  3d.  per  quarter  is  charged  for  porterage.  The 
weekly  rent  upon  100  quarters  of  wheat  is  usually  from 
5,y.  to  6  s.,  and  the  expense  of  turning  from  Is.  6 d.  to  ‘2s. 
The  expenses  of  taking  it  out  of  warehouse  are  also  con¬ 
siderable.  After  all,  before  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Dantzic 
can  arrive,  a  sudden  change  in  the  English  market  may  have 
taken  place,  and  the  charges  and  loss  arising  from  ware¬ 
house-rent,  turning,  and  waste,  which  had  been  going  on 
for  two  or  three  years,  have  again  to  be  encountered,  for 
perhaps  as  long  a  term,  in  the  more  expensive  granaries 
of  this  country.  From  July,  1828,  when  the  present 
Corn  Act  was  passed,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1838, 
a  period  of  540  weeks,  the  duty  had  been  at  the 
lowest  point  for  only  21  weeks,  which  were  not 
equally  distributed  over  different  years,  16  of  these 
weeks  having  occurred  between  the  13th  of  November, 
1828,  and  the  5th  of  March,  1829.  The  import-duty 
was  one  shilling  for  three  weeks  in  March,  1831,  and  it 
did  not  again  descend  to  that  sum  until  September  13th, 
1838,  when  it  remained  stationary  for  only  one  week. 
The  next  sums  in  the  scale  of  duties  are  2s.  8 d.,  6,y.  8c/., 
and  10s.  8c/.,  at  which  latter  amount  of  duty  the  ports 
may  be  considered  as  closed.  For  nine  weeks  of  the 
nine  and  a  half  yearsending  31st  of  December,  1838, 
the  duty  was  2s.  8c/.,  and  for  ten  weeks  at  65.  8 d.  The 
navigation  of  the  Vistula  being  closed  by  the  ice  during 
the  winter  months,  the  speculator  in  corn  has  to  consider 
the  probabilities  of  a  foreign  market  six  months  distant. 
According  to  a  parliamentary  paper  just  issued,  it  appears 
that  last  year  there  were  several  thousand  quarters  of 
foreign  gram  in  bond  taken  out  of  warehouses  in  England 
and  destroyed,  a  loss  to  be  attributed  to  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  a  restricted  market.  The  largest  quantity  of 
wheat  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  any  period  since  July,  1828,  was  on  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  when  it  amounted  to  874,255  quarters  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  there  were  159,601  cwts.  of  foreign 
wheat- flour  warehoused,  which  was  equivalent  to  45,574 
quarters  of  wheat :  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
flour,  estimated  in  quarters,  being  919,799.  On  the  5th 
of  February,  1832,  there  were  919,139  quarters  of  wheat 
and  wheat-flour  in  the  warehouses,  namely,  725,410 
quarters  of  the  former  and  193,729  cwts.  of  the  latter. 
The  largest  quantity  of  wheat  imported  in  any  one  month 
during  the  last  ten  years  was  in  October  last,  when 
536,647  quarters  of  foreign  grain  and  100,726  cwts.  of 
wheat-flour  (equivalent  to  28,778  quarters  of  corn) 
reached  our  shores.  In  the  month  ending  the  10th  of 
October  in  the  same  year,  1,444,670  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  and  254,930  cwts.  of  wheat -flour  (equal  to  72,837 
quarters  of  unground  corn)  were  admitted  into  the  home- 
market.  The  largest  year  of  importation  since  July, 
1828,  was  1830,  when  1,701,885  quarters  of  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  were  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  years  1829-30-31  the  total  quantity  was 
4,557,736  quarters.  The  total  quantities  of  foreign  wheat 
entered  for  home  consumption  between  the  month  of 
July,  1828,  and  the  end  of  December,  1838,  wras 
6,788,880  quarters,  Of  this  quantity  3,225,263  quar- 
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ters  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  1$.,  1,390,9*76  quarters 
at  2s.  8 cl.,  472,702  at  6.?.  8 d.,  and  the  remaining 
1,699,934  quarters  were  charged  with  a  duty  exceeding 
6s.  8 d.  The  foreign  commerce  in  grain  forms,  therefore, 
a  very  important  portion  of  our  trade  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  though  its  activity  is  liable  to  be  totally  suspended 
for  two  or  three  years  together,  and  under  the  present 
system  it  is  at  all  times  expensive  and  precarious. 

Ini  830,  the  exports  of  grain  from  Dantzic  were  398,588 
quarters  of  wheat  at  42s.  2d.  per  quarter  on  the  average ; 
85,074  of  rye  at  20s.  3d. ;  7,368  of  barley  at  15s. ;  21,462 
of  oats  at  11s.  2d. ;  and  16,916  quarters  of  peas  at 
20s.  8 d.  :  making  529,408  quarters  of  corn  and  grain, 
which,  with  flour  and  biscuit  of  the  value  of  17,876/., 
were  of  the  estimated  total  value  of  979,539/.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  timber  amounted  in  value  to  136,740/.,  and 
ashes,  hones,  zinc,  and  wool  were  exported  to  the  amount 
of  57,066/.  The  export  of  spruce  beer,  for  which  Dantzic 
is  famous,  was  30,000  kegs,  which,  at  6s.  6 d.  each, 
amounted  to  9763/.  Altogether  the  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  in  that  year  was  1,185,085/.  The 
export  of  grain  fluctuates  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and 
in  1831,  owing  to  the  stagnation  in  this  department  of  its 
trade,  the  value  of  Dantzic  exports  fell  from  1,185,085/.  to 
526,952/.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  exceeds 
300,000/.,  the  principal  articles  consisting  of  coffee, 
sugar,  wine,  oils,  brandy,  &c.  In  1830,  one-fourth  of  all 
the  vessels  which  cleared  from  Prussian  ports  sailed  from 
Dantzic.  Out  of  1150  which  cleared  from  Dantzic,  519 
were  for  British  ports;  756  were  laden  with  grain,  409 
being  for  British  ports  ;  334  had  cargoes  of  wood  and 
zinc,  of  which  98  were  destined  for  our  ports.  These 
statements  show  the  commercial  importance  of  Dantzic 
and  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  betwixt  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Prussia,  but  the  returns  for  a  year 
in  which  there  has  been  no  demand  for  grain  plainly 
evince  the  uncertain  condition  on  which  our  intercourse  is 
based.  In  1830,  not  fewer  than  322  British  vessels 
entered  Prussian  ports  in  ballast.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  afforded  by 
the.  following  extract  of  an  official  note  addressed  by  the 
Prussian  ambassador  at  London  to  Mr.  Canning  in  1825. 
It  set  forth  that,  “  as  the  produce  of  English  industry 
finds  a  very  extensive  market  in  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  Prussia  can  only  send  in  return 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  corn  and  timber ;  it  is  evident  that  until  facilities  are 
granted  for  the  importation  of  these  two  articles  into  Eng¬ 
land,  it  will  be  impossible  that  commercial  relations  can 
be  established  between  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of 
reciprocity.”  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  proposal  of  a  foreign 
government,  declined  interfering  with  the  important  do¬ 
mestic  interests  involved  in  this  question,  and  Prussia  has 
looked  elsewhere  to  establish  mutual  commercial  regula¬ 
tions.  For  the  seven  years  ending  5tli  January,  1821, 
British  exports  to  Prussia  amounted  yearly  to  578,561/. 
(official  value),  while  in  1837  they  were  only  valued  at 
131,536/.  (declared  value).  The  consequences  to  Prus¬ 
sia  have  been  no  less  interesting.  A  Commercial  Union 
has  been  formed  at  the  instigation  of  Prussia,  which  now 
comprises  an  area  of  10,000  (German)  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  25,000,000.  This  league  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  trade  and  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
states  which  have  joined  it,  and  at  present  the  agricul¬ 
tural  class  is  not  increasing  so  rapidly  as  the  non-agri- 
cultural  :  the  home  consumption  of  agricultural  produce 
is  therefore  greater ;  and  so  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned, 
there  is  only  a  surplus  for  foreign  export  in  those  pro¬ 
vinces  which  contain  the  smallest  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments.  The  application  of  the  soil  to  the 
growth  of  beet-root  (for  sugar),  and  for  hops,  madder, 
and  clover  seed,  is  constantly  augmenting,  and,  when 
thus  cultivated,  it  yields  a  higher  rent  than  if  devoted  to 
the  production  of  corn.  The  consumption  of  beer  amongst 


the  middle  classes  and  artisans  of  Prussia  is  greater  than 
at  any  previous  period,  and  amongst  the  former  is  super¬ 
seding  the  more  expensive  consumption  of  wine.  The 
trade  of  brewing  has  become  more  extensive,  and  the 
growth  of  barley  for  malt  is  engrossing  the  soil  on  which 
wheat  was  at  one  time  the  main  crop.  The  demand  for 
wool  has  also  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep,  which  require  to  be  supported  during  winter  in 
the  fold ;  more  attention  is  given  every  year  to  this  de¬ 
partment  of  husbandry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  grasses 
for  the  support  of  the  flocks.  The  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  spinning  flax  is  also  leading  to  the  increased 
cultivation  of  that  plant,  the  land  on  which  it  is  grown 
producing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beet-root,  a  higher  rent 
than  when  corn  is  chiefly  grown.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
that  the  surplus  of  corn  for  foreign  export  is  decreasing, 
while  the  home  consumption  is  increasing  ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  a  great  portion  of  Germany  must  cease  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  granary  for  the  supply  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Dantzic  in  1832 
was  74,  averaging  above  300  tons  and  about  13  men  to 
each.  These  vessels  are  employed  in  the  foreign  trade ; 
the  port  has  no  fishery,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  coasting 
trade.  Dantzic  may  at  present  be  regarded  as  perhaps 
the  most  flourishing  town  in  Prussia.  1 1  is  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  four  administrative  divisions  of  Prussia  Proper, 
and  by  its  fortifications  is  rendered  a  strong  militarv 
position.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was 
57,700,  and  the  garrison  usually  amounts  to  7000.  The 
number  of  churches  is  21,  of  which  13  are  Lutheran,  4 
Reformed  Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic.  It  possesses 
a  royal  school  of  navigation,  a  board  of  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  medical  and  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  all  the  usual  establish¬ 
ments  of  a  numerous  and  intelligent  community.  In 
many  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  have  an  ancient  and 
interesting  appearance ;  the  greater  number  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Dantzic  sought  the  protection 
of  Poland,  and  was  recognised  as  a  free  state,  but  the 
surrounding  acquisitions  of  Prussia  enabled  the  latter 
power  to  cripple  the  commerce  of  Dantzic  by  iieavy 
duties  on  its  exports  to  the  interior,  and  in  1793,  on  the 
re-partition  of  Poland,  Dantzic  was  compelled  to  admit  a 
Prussian  garrison.  In  J807  the  town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  after  a  siege  of  four  weeks ;  and  though  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  the  same  year  it  was  erected  into  a 
free  state  with  230  square  miles  of  adjoining  territory,  little 
respect  was  paid  to  its  rights  by  its  French  masters,  and 
from  1807  to  1813  the  citizens  were  forced  to  pay  heavy 
contributions;  but  on  the  24th  of  December,  1813,  the 
Prussians  and  Russians  gained  possession  of  the  town 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  at  the  peace  it  became 
the  capital  of  a  Prussian  province. 


Domestication  of  the  Owl. — We  do  not  see  why  the  owl, 
if  domesticated,  might  not  be  a  valuable  assistant  to  the 
husbandman.  If  there  were  one  or  two  belonging  to  every 
rick-yard  and  barn,  they  would  well  repay  a  little  trouble, 
and  would  be  at  work  while  others  sleep.  The  habit  cf 
taming  birds  or  other  animals  is  of  no  little  use  in  forming 
kind  and  patient  dispositions  in  the  young.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  storks  in  Holland  building  on  the  cottage 
roofs,  and  stalking  about  the  road- side  and  dykes,  will  not 
think  this  a  hopeless  attempt.  It  is  by  continual  and  often 
wanton  persecution  that  all  the  lower  animals  are  driven 
from  us;  and  their  dread  might  soon  be  overcome  by  kind 
treatment.  Those  who  reside  in  the  country  might  thus 
derive  a  constant  source  of  innocent  amusement. — R.  A. 
Sidney's  British  Birds. 
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[Newport  Gate  ] 


From  the  Asylum  we  return  to  the  Hermin  Street,  where 
stands,  in  almost  all  its  original  strength,  though  deprived 
of  its  original  beauty,  Newport  Gate,  which,  Dr.  Stukeley 
calls  “  the  noblest  remnant  of  the  sort  in  Great 
Britain.”  It  consists  of  one  centre  arch  of  large  di¬ 
mensions,  with  a  smaller  one  at  the  side.  Originally 
there  were  two  lateral  arches ;  but  one  long  ago  disap¬ 
peared  (a  house  is  now  attached  to  that  side),  and  the 
other  was  until  the  last  few  years  partly  choked  up,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  above  engraving.  The  ground,  however, 
has  been  cut  away,  and  the  side  arch  now  allows  persons 
to  pass  beneath.  The  main  arch  is  about  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter  and  twenty-three  in  height,  and  consists 
principally  of  a  range  of  large  wedge-shaped  stones, 


twenty-six  in  number,  apparently  put  together  and  sup¬ 
ported  without  mortar  or  key-stone.  On  each  side  of 
these  are  laid  great  courses  of  horizontal  stones  called 
springers,  some  of  which  are  from  six  to  seven  feet  long. 
Altogether  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  the  construction, 
and  the  amazing  durability  of  the  edifice,  which  not  even 
so  many  centuries  of  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  has 
materially  affected,  are  sufficient  to  strike  the  most  un¬ 
instructed  eye  with  astonishment,  to  attract  and  interest 
the  least  antiquarian  of  observers.  To  describe  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Newport  Gate  when  it  was  in  its  pristine 
grandeur  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  restoration  of  it, 
exhibited  in  the  engraving  annexed,  and  which  at  once 
carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome.  Looking 


[Restoration  of  Newport  Gate.] 


on  this,  and  on  the  Roman  soldiers  marching  beneath  the 
then  noble  and  stately  arch  in  all  the  “  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  ”  of  military  array,  we  cannot  help  reflecting  upon 
the  strange  combination  of  feelings  with  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  must  have  witnessed  these  displays— now  burning  with 
the  deep  indignation  of  men  conscious  of  and  fretting  at 
servitude  and  humiliation ;  now  admiring  with  all  the 


eager  simplicity  of  the  semi-barbarous  mind  the  splendid 
decoration  and  the  strict  discipline,  the  superior  know¬ 
ledge  and  apparently  unfathomable  resources  of  their 
haughty  conquerors. 

A  short  walk  now  brings  us  again  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  where  the  Castle  and  Cathedral  Close  gateways  face 
'  each  other.  The  Exchequer  gate,  leading  into  the  latter, 
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■which  was  anciently  fortified,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Its  style  strikingly 
contrasts  with  the  Castle  gateway.  A  beautiful  niche 
(restored)  adorns  the  outer  front.  Passing  beneath  this 
arch  we  have  the  great  west  front  of  the  Minster  before 
us.  In  a  former  number  of  our  publication  (65)  ap¬ 
peared  some  notices  of  this  edifice,  but  they  were  rather 
historical  than  descriptive,  and  consequently  do  not  su¬ 
persede  our  present  observations. 

In  the  nave  are  two  chapels,  one  of  which  contains  a 
curious  and  very  old  font  formed  of  a  great  square  block 
of  porphyry  rudely  cut  and  sculptured.  Before  us  is 
the  choir  surmounted  by  the  organ :  standing  in  front  of 
this  we  find  ourselves  directly  under  the  main  tower, 
which  rests  upon  four  noble  arches  of  immense  size  and 
height,  and  these  again  upon  massive  pillars  consisting 
each  of  twenty-four  smaller  ones.  This  tower  is  267 
feet  high,  and  had  at  one  time  a  spire  upon  it  measuring 
101  feet,  making  the  total  height  of  the  tower  at  that 
period  368  feet !  On  each  side  of  us  here  extends  the 
lower  transept,  containing  several  beautiful  chapels,  and 
at  the  extremities  richly  stained-glass  circular  windows. 
The  vergers  used  to  tell  a  story  of  these  windows  some¬ 
thing  in  matter  as  follows : — The  person  who  had  the 
charge  of  their  construction  having  completed  one,  bis 
ambitious  apprentice  offered  to  undertake  the  other,  using 
only  the  small  pieces  of  glass  left  by  the  master.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  the  window  finished,  and  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  public  to  view  both.  The  master,  in  the 
pride  and  confidence  of  his  superior  skill,  took  his  place 
on  a  ledge  immediately  under  or  over  his  own  window, 
probably  to  withdraw  the  covering.  The  gazers  looked 
with  approbation  on  his  work,  but  when  the  other  was 
revealed  to  them  became  so  enthusiastic  in  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  astonishment  and  delight,  that  the  master  in  the 
agony  of  his  disappointment  threw  himself  from  his  elevated 
position  and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  Thus  ran  the  tale, 
but  the  gravity  with  which  it  wras  told  excited  so  little 
gravity  in  some  of  the  visitors,  that  at  last  the  vergers  told 
it  no  more.  The  tale,  indeed,  is  told,  with  trifling  varia¬ 
tions,  at  many  other  places.  Sir  W.  Scott  has  recorded 
the  tradition  at  Melrose,  in  his  ‘  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel.’  The  screen  of  the  choir,  with  its  unique  little 
delicate  buttresses,  and  the  arches  at  the  sides  leading 
into  the  aisles,  are  so  superb,  particularly  one  of  the  last, 
that  we  know  not  where  to  find  anything  to  equal  them — 
we  can  fancy  nothing  by  which  they  might  be  surpassed. 
In  the  choir  are  still  preserved  the  curious  old  seats  called 
Misereres.  “  On  these,”  says  Dr.  Milner,  “  the  monks 
and  canons  of  ancient  times,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
elbows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stalls,  half  supported 
themselves  during  certain  parts  of  their  long  offices,  not 
to  be  obliged  to  stand  or  kneel.”  But  as  the  seat  was 
entirely  supported  in  this  position  by  the  pressure  of  the 
body,  if  that  became  supine  from  sleep,  the  seat  fell 
down,  and  with  it  of  course  the  sleeper,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  whole  congregation.  The  choir  contains  monuments 
to  various  individuals,  among  whom  are  Remigius,  the 
founder  of  the  Cathedral,  and  a  sister  of  Chaucer’s  wife, 
Catherine  Swynford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Shakspere’s 
“  time-honoured  Lancaster.”  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  very 
interesting  fragment  of  a  monument  to  Saint  Hugh,  the 
boy  supposed  to  have  been  tortured  and  crucified  by  the 
Jews  of  Lincoln  in  1225.  Beneath  the  fragment  is  a 
stone,  coffin,  which  was  examined  in  1791,  and  found  to 
contain  the  skeleton  of  the  boy.  We  learn  from  the 
‘  Archaelogia,’  that  Mr.  Lethieuller,  who  visited  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  1736,  was  shown  the  statue  of  a  boy,  made  of 
freestone  and  painted,  about  twenty  inches  high,  which 
had  the  marks  of  crucifixion  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of 
the  wound  in  the  side.  “  In  the  tenth  of  Stephen  we 
first  find  mention  made  of  a  charge  of  this  kind,  after¬ 
wards  so  frequently  brought  against  the  Jews.  This  was 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Norwich  ;  but  it  was  proba¬ 


bly  a  fiction  of  their  enemies,  since,  as  Dr.  Foley  truly 
observes,  ‘  they  are  never  said  to  have  practised  it  except 
at  such  times  as  the  kings  were  manifestly  in  great  want 
of  money,’  and  on  two  occasions  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  malignant  charge  of  crucifying  a  child 
was  brought  against  them  :  on  the  one  occasion  many  of 
the  richest  Jews  fled  away,  and  the  King  seized  all  their 
property  ;  while  on  the  other,  eighty  of  the  wealthiest  Jews 
of  Lincoln  were  hanged,  and  sixty-three  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  to  undergo  a  similar  fate.”*  Another  account 
reduces  the  number  executed  in  Lincoln  to  eighteen.  Mr. 
Lethieuller  mentioned  a  record  then  existing,  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  king  to  Simon  Passeliere  and  William  de 
Leighton  to  seize,  for  the  king’s  use,  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  Jews  hanged  at  Lincoln.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  punishment,  whatever  there  may  be  of  the  crime. 
The  ballad  in  Percy’s  ‘  Reliques  ’  beginning  “  The 
bonnie  boys  o’  merrie  Lincoln”  was  founded  upon  the 
circumstance  we  have  mentioned.  Chaucer  also  men¬ 
tions  the  subject  in  his  Prioress’s  tale.  In  the  same  aisle 
are  the  chapels  of  Bishops  Longland  and  Russell,  two 
more  of  those  rich  and  elaborate  pieces  of  workmanship 
where  the  fairy  delicacy  of  the  ornament  contrasts  so 
strikingly  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  the  hard  un¬ 
yielding  stone  that  forms  its  material.  In  the  open  space 
beyond  the  choir,  called  the  presbytery,  which  is  the  east 
end  of  the  Cathedral,  are  various  chapels  and  monuments 
full  of  interest  and  beauty. 

There  are  many  objects  of  curiosity  attached  to  the 
Cathedral.  Beneath  a  shed  in  the  cloisters  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  Roman  mosaic  pavement.  Connecting  the  walls 
that  partially  support  the  western  towers  is  a  stone  beam 
or  arch.  Mr. Wild,  in  his  account  of  the  Cathedral,  sup¬ 
poses  this  to  have  been  reared  at  the  time  the  upper  part 
of  the  towers  was  begun,  to  ascertain  in  the  progress  ot 
erection  whether  so  great  an  additional  weight  could  be 
safely  borne.  It  is  in  length  twenty-eight  feet,  and  rises, 
in  its  highest  part  but  one  foot  four  inches  from  the  level ; 
so  that,  if  a  regular  arc,  as  it  appears,  it  includes  no 
more  than  twenty-two  degrees ;  the  stones  are  conse¬ 
quently  nearly  vertical.  They  are  about  twenty  inches 
thick,  and  eleven  and  a  half  deep,  and  on  an  average 
about  sixteen  wide,  presenting  no  appearance  of  being 
mortised  together.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  chord 
of  the  arc  is  not  horizontal,  but  about  thirteen  inches 
lower  on  the  north  side  than  on  the  south.  From  this 
description  its  liability  to  be  affected  by  a  very  trifling 
settlement  at  either  end  will  readily  be  conceived ;  and 
indeed  such  is  the  delicacy  of  its  construction,  that  it 
vibrates  very  sensibly  when  only  stamped  on  by  the 
foot.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Great  Tom,  which  has 
been,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  recast  from  the 
materials  of  his  predecessor,  with  the  addition  of  the 
metal  of  some  other  bells  broken  up.  It  measures  no 
less  than  six  feet  in  height,  twenty-one  and  a  half  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  weighs  five  tons  eight 
hundredweight. 

There  were  before  the  Reformation  two  gorgeous  shrines 
in  the  Cathedral,  one  of  pure  gold,  the  other  of  silver  : 
these,  with  other  gold  and  silver  articles,  to  the  immense 
amount  of  2621  ounces  of  gold  and  4285  ounces  of  silver 
(exclusive  of  the  shrines),  and  an  almost  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  jewels,  many  of  them  of  the  most  costly  character, 
and  of  rich  vestments,  were  taken  away  by  the  great 
church  spoliator  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  corner  of  the  Cathedral  Close  we  find  an  entrance 
to  the  very  interesting  ruins  of  the.  ancient  episcopal 
palace.  This  was  begun  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
by  Bishop  Chesney,  and  completed  by  Bishop  Grenoble. 
Our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  its  original  size  from 
that  of  the  grand  hall,  which  measures  eighty-five  feet 
in  length  and  fifty-eight  in  breadth,  and  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars  of  Purbeck  marble. 

*  Hannah  Lawrence’s  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,’ 
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The  remains  of  the  screen  of  the  grand  hall,  the  vaulted 
roofs  of  its  vestibule  and  of  the  porch  of  the  palace¬ 
gateway,  with  many  other  vestiges  of  its  architectural 
character,  no  less  attest  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
palace.  King  James  and  his  retinue  were  on  one  occasion 
sumptuously  entertained  here.  How  strikingly  now  do 
remembrances  of  this  kind  contrast  with  the  desolation 
before  us. 

Of  the  numerous  monastic  establishments  of  Lincoln 
the  principal  remains  are,  St.  Giles,  a  small  dilapidated 
ruin,  beneath  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  subterraneous 
passage;  the  Monk’s  House,  a  ruin  of  the  Benedictine 
cell  to  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  York;  and  the  building  called 
Grey  Friars,  which  was  recently  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institution.  This  establishment  was 
founded  in  1833,  and  rose  quickly  into  strength  and 
importance.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were 
about  500  members.  A  small  museum  is  in  process  of 
formation ;  the  library  is  tolerably  large,  and  steadily 
increasing;  the  classes,  lectures,  and  conversation-meet¬ 
ings  have  been  well  attended  on  the  whole,  so  that  we 
may  consider  the  institution  to  be  flourishing. 

The  limits  of  the  city  comprise  fourteen  parishes,  beside 
the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  House  of  Industry  ;  but 
the  civil  jurisdiction  extends  only  over  twelve  of  these 
and  a  part  of  the  thirteenth.  The  “  liberty  ”  comprises 
four  other  parishes,  situated  at  different  short  distances  in 
the  country  around.  The  whole  contains  17,560  acres,  and 
a  population  (in  1831)  of  11,892  persons. 

Lincoln  first  exercised  the.  right  of  representation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  constituency  in  1833  amounted  to  1124, 
consisting  of  603  freemen  and  521  ten-pound  house¬ 
holders.  The  parliamentary  boundaries  include  the  city 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  liberty.  The  city  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  charter  of  Henry  II.,  but  was  governed,  prior 
to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  by  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  Lincoln  is  divided  into 
two  wards.  The  corporate  body  consists  of  a  mayor,  six 
aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  In  1S3.3  the  city 
contained  two  infant  schools,  with  323  children  ;  five  dame 
schools,  with  67  children;  thirty-two  day-schools  (in¬ 
cluding  two  endowed  schools,  with  86  children),  with  776 
children;  four  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  150  to  180 
children ;  a  national  school,  with  474  children ;  and 
seven  Sunday-schools,  with  about  700  children.  Lincoln 
contains,  besides  the  public  buildings  already  mentioned, 
a  dispensary,  a  lying-in  hospital,  an  excellent  subscrip¬ 
tion  library,  a  theatre,  city  gaol,  and  several  dissenting 
chapels,  one  of  them  recently  erected,  very  large  and 
handsome.  There  is  also  a  race-course. 

The  chief  trade  of  Lincoln  is  in  flour,  which  is  here 
ground  in  steam  and  wind  mills,  then  sent  to  London  and 
Manchester.  There  are  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  steam- 
engines  in  the  city.  There  are  some  extensive  breweries, 
and  three  regular  banks.  Two  newspapers  are  also 
issued  from  the  ancient  city. 

Strange  Mode  of  Building. — Sir  Grenville  Temple,  in 
bis  ‘  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean,’ gives  the  following 
curious  account  of  the  mode  of  building  at  Tunis,  on  the 
African  coast: — “On  speaking  to  the  architect  and  en¬ 
gineers,  and  asking  them  to  show  me  their  plans,  they  at 
first  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  a  plan  was:  when  it 
it  was  explained  to  them,  they  declared  they  had  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Moors  never  made  any  pre¬ 
vious  to  commencing  a  building  ;  but  that  they  built  by  the 
eye  a  certain  length  of  wall,  and  when  this  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  prolonged,  another  was  built  at  right  angles  to  it, 
and  so  on.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  their  arches  are 
also  constructed  entirely  by  the  eye,  and  have  no  frame¬ 
work  to  support  them  during  their  process,  which  is  as 
follows:— A  brick,  presenting  its  broad  surface  to  view,  is 
placed  with  its  edge  on  the  buttress,  where  is  to  commence 
the  spring  of  the  arch ;  another  is  made  to  adhere  to  it  by 
means  of  a  very  strong  cement  made  of  gypsum  peculiar  to 
the  vicinity  of  Tunis,  which  instantly  hardens;  on  this 


brick  is  placed  another  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  they 
proceed  till  the  arch  is  completed.  I  saw  a  vault  myself 
thus  made  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  These  arches 
and  vaults,  when  finished,  are  very  graceful  and  correct  in 
their  proportions,  and  nothing  can  equal  their  strength  and 
solidity.  In  building  walls,  an  oblong  frame  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  as  broad  as  the  wall  is  intended  to  be,  is 
placed  on  the  foundations,  and  then  filled  wrth  mortar  and 
pieces  of  stone ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  frame  is  removed,  and 
placed  in  continuation  of  the  line.  This  method  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  Carthage.” 


Precautions  against  Fire  in  a  Bussian  Village. — In 
many  of  the  villages  of  Russia,  every  house  has  a  small 
board  affixed  to  it,  on  which  is  painted  a  number,  and  under 
the  number  is  a  figure  of  some  implement  useful  at  a  fire: 
on  one  is  drawn  a  bucket,  on  another  an  axe,  on  a  third  a 
ladder  or  a  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end  for  pulling  down 
burning  thatch  and  rafters.  The  moment  a  fire  is  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  village,  the  inhabitant  of  every  house  is  bound 
to  appear  with  the  implement  depicted  outside  his  door; 
and  there  are  various  regulations  for  establishing  order  in 
the  operations,  such  as  the  appointing  one  man  out  of  a 
certain  number  to  be  the  captain  of  the  gang,  and  to  direct 
their  proceedings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  starosta  or  bailiff 
of  the  village  to  see  that  ihese  arrangements  are  carried 
into  effect. — Rev.  R.  P.  Venables’  Domestic  Scefies  in 
Bussia. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS.— No. VI. 

The  Distracted  Puritan:  Sale  of  Rebellion’s  House¬ 
hold  Stuff. 

The  ballad  of  the  ‘  Distracted  Puritan  ’  was  written  a 
little  while  before  the  fatal  quarrel  between  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Parliament,  and  the  ballad  of  the  ‘  Sale  of 
Rebellion’s  Household  Stuff ’was  composed  amid  the  joy 
of  the  Restoration.  There  are  no  ballads  of  the  days  of 
the  great  civil  war :  the  public  mind  was  too  uneasy  for 
indulgence  in  song :  the  thrush  is  silent  when  the  hawk 
is  in  the  air ;  and  a  poet  has  small  heart  to  sing  when  his 
house  is  on  fire  and  a  bare  sword  at  his  throat.  As  bal¬ 
lads  are  the  offspring  of  the  people’s  mind,  and  may  be 
called  the  voice  of  public  feeling,  they  were  not  likely  to 
be  either  composed  or  regarded  when  son  warred  with 
father,  brother  with  brother,  and  religious  hate  mixed 
its  bitterness  with  political  discord.  To  pass  from  the 
stately  tyranny  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  to  free  institu¬ 
tions  which  allowed  the  humble  worth  of  the  land  to  rise, 
and  removed  plebeian  genius  from  under  the  poisonous 
shade  of  the  great  aristocratic  Upas  tree,  was  a  blessing 
not  to  be  obtained  without  blood ;  for  there  were  too 
many  interests  of  the  titled  and  the  far-descended  at 
stake  to  permit  the  natural  claims  of  the  cropped  hair 
and  the  clouted  shoe  to  go  unchallenged.  The  upshot  need 
not  be  described. 

The  Puritans,  to  whom  we  owe  some  valuable  changes 
in  our  glorious  constitution,  were  as  mystical  and  dic¬ 
tatorial  in  their  spiritual  notions  as  they  were  clear  and 
correct  in  their  ideas  of  true  freedom  :  in  religion  they 
were  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  precise  beyond  all  sects  of 
Christians ;  their  dislike  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England  amounted  almost  to  madness  : 
in  matters  of  mere  form  they  saw  things  worthy  of  eternal 
reprobation  ;  and  in  the  fantastic  discipline  and  inven¬ 
tions  of  Laud  they  perceived  the  cloven  loot  of  Antichrist. 
Yet  had  the  great  question  of  constitutional  freedom  been 
left  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Puritans,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  king  and  the  people ;  but  they  were 
out-witted  by  the  Independents,  who  hated  both  kings 
and  churches,  and  worshipped  nothing  but  their  own 
wills,  which  they  held  superior  to  law  and  gospel.  The 
genius  of  Cromwell  created  his  mighty  image  of  empire 
out  of  very  discordant  and  strange  materials,  and  caused 
all  nations  to  bow  down  before  it ;  but  with  him  expired 
their  empire — it  dissolved  all  at  once  like  mist  in  the 
morning  sun  :  the  nation  sang  the  song  of  the  ‘  Distracted 
Puritan;’  called  a  sale  of  ‘  Rebellion’s  Household  Stuff;’ 
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and  placed  Charles  the  Second  on  the  throne  without 
stipulation  or  restriction,  leaving  the  great  battle  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  swords  of  their  descendants. 

Amid  the  strains  which  he  calls  ‘  Mad  Songs,’  Percy 
has  placed  ‘  The  Distracted  Puritan.’  It  was  written,  he 
says,  by  the  witty  Bishop  Corbet,  and  is  printed  from  his 
poems,  compared  with  an  ancient  copy  contained  in  his 
own  manuscript  folio.  The  picture  of  mind  and  body 
which  it  gives,  though  from  an  unfriendly  pencil,  seems 
true  both  in  character  and  colour. 

“  Am  I  mad,  O  noble  Festus, 

When  zeal  and  godly  knowledge 
Have  put  me  in  hope 
To  deal  with  the  pope, 

As  well  as  the  best  in  the  college  ? 

Boldly  I  preach,  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice, 

Mitres,  copes,  and  rochets  ; 

Come,  hear  me  pray  nine  times  a-day, 

And  fill  your  heads  with  crotchets.” 

This  devout  songster  was  bred  in  the  “  pure  Emanuel,” 
which,  interpreted,  means  a  college  in  Oxford  of  that 
name,  in  those  days  a  seminary  of  the.  Puritans :  there 
the  light  of  a  new  revelation  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  he 
went  forth  to  the  benighted  nation  to  preach  down  crosses 
and  copes,  rochets  and  surplices.  At  first  his  sanctity 
was  doubted,  and  certain  ill-disposed  people  proceeded  to 
ill-use  him. 

“  They  bound  me  like  a  bedlam  ; 

They  lashed  my  poor  four  quarters  ; 

While  this  I  endure, 

Faith  makes  me  sure 
To  be  one  of  Fox’s  martyrs.” 

For  awhile  he  endured  these  indignities ;  he  knew 
they  were  of  Antichrist’s  prescribing,  and  therefore  an 
honour ;  but  he  only  endured  them  because  he  believed 
they  were  fore-ordained  ;  and  moreover  that  the  hour  was 
at  hand  when  he  would  have  to  arise  and  purge  the  su¬ 
perstitions  and  abominations  of  the  churches  at  home  and 
abroad.  That  hour  arrived,  and  to  work  he  went. 

“  Of  the  beast’s  ten  horns,  God  bless  us, 

I  have  knocked  off  three  already. 

If  they  let  me  alone, 

I’ll  leave  him  none ; 

But  they  say  I’m  much  too  heady.” 

Having  mauled  the  horned  beast,  he  marched  at  once 
on  Rome,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  who 
stormed  and  sacked  it,  did  no  more  harm  to  tower  and 
wall  than  our  spiritual  assailant,  who  not  only  humbled 
its  strength,  but  crushed  the  great  Dragon,  whom  Luther 
had  scotched,  not  killed. 

“  When  I  sacked  the  seven-hilled  city, 

I  met  the  great  red  dragon  ; 

I  kept  him  aloof 

With  my  armour  of  proof, 

Though  here  I  have  never  a  rag  on. 

With  a  fiery  sword  and  target, 

There  fought  I  with  this  monster  ; 

But  the  sons  of  pride 
My  zeal  deride, 

And  all  my  deeds  miseonster.” 

So  far  did  the  children  of  pride  misconstrue  the  Puri¬ 
tan’s  actions,  that  they  called  his  highest  exploits  feats  of 
a  heated  fancy — the  yeasty  workings  of  a  distempered 
imagination.  Nay,  the  witty  Bishop  very  plainly 
hints  that  while  his  hero  was  performing  in  his  own 
belief  great  deeds  of  spiritual  knight-errantry,  he  was  in 
truth  incommoded  with  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  his  deeds 
regulated  by  keepers.  He  went  on  in  words,  if  not  in 
works.  He  encountered  the  Lady  of  Babylon  riding  in  her 
pride,  and  unhorsed  her  with  the  lance  of  purification  :  but 
he  did  not  part  with  her  so ;  he  next  attacked  her  on  foot, 
and  did  not  quit  her  till  he  had  spilt  the  drink  which  she 
carried  in  her  cup  of  abomination.  Having  swept  old 
Rome  with  his  spiritual  besom,  our  Puritan  returned  to 
England,  where  the  errors  of  the  Episcopal  church  were 
numerous,  and  her  superstitions  rank.  But  he  confined 


himself  to  seeing  visions :  he  beheld  the  sight  revealed 
only  to  himself  and  the  enthusiast  Coppe  of  “  The  Winged 
Book,”  or  the  “  Fiery  Flying  Roll,”  in  which  all  that  was 
forthcoming  in  the  Covenanted  Church  was  supposed  to 
be  written. 

“  I  have  seen  two  in  a  vision, 

With  a  flying  book  between  them. 

I  have  been  in  despair 
Five  times  a-year, 

And  been  cured  by  reading  Greenham.” 

To  Greenham,  who  wrote  “  A  Sweet  Comfort  for  an 
Afflicted  Conscience,”  our  Puritan  flew  wisely  for  relief ; 
but  his  sheet-anchor  was  in  the  works  of  Perkins,  and 
more  particularly  in  that  author’s  one-sheet  map,  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  their  order  the  causes  of  redemption  or  damnation  ; 
the  road  of  the  latter  distinguished  by  a  broad,  black, 
crooked  line. 

“  I  observed  in  Perkin’s  Tables 
The  black  line  of  damnation  ; 

Those  crooked  veins 
So  stuck  in  my  brains, 

That  I  feared  my  reprobation.” 

From  studies  such  as  these  he  retired  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  aud  experienced,  it  is 
like,  the  truth  of  Butler’s  verse  : — 

“  For  Hebrew  roots  are  often  found 
To  flourish  most  on  barren  ground.” 

But  even  in  that  congenial  pursuit  he  was  unhappy : 
we  must  use  his  own  peculiar  words. 

“  In  the  holy  tongue  of  Canaan 
I  placed  my  chiefest  pleasure; 

Till  I  prick’d  my  foot 
With  an  Hebrew  root, 

That  1  bled  beyond  all  measure.” 

■ 

From  the  mysteries  of  visions  and  the  intricacies  of  a 
dead  and  learned  language,  our  Puritan  proceeded  to 
matters  which  did  not  end  in  words  f^he  boldly  assailed 
Laud,  and  told  him  that  he  was  unscriptural  and 
popish : — 

“  I  appeared  before  the  Archbishop 
And  all  the  high  commission  ; 

I  gave  him  no  grace, 

But  told  him  to  his  face 
That  he  favoured  superstition.” 

Here  the  Bishop  chooses  to  finish  his  sarcastic 
ballad.  What  followed  in  history  was  much  too  serious 
for  light  rhymes,  and  too  dark  and  tragical  for  laughter. 
The  Puritans  might  be  smiled  at  for  their  imaginary  gifts 
and  insane  fancies,  but  their  swords  proved  sharp  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  their  blows  were  of  weight,  and  not 
at  all  allegorical.  They  ceased  not  till  they  overturned 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  set  up  their  Presbyterian 
Kirk  in  its  stead — till  they  had  humbled  the  king  and 
reduced  the  hierarchy  to  a  truly  apostolical  state.  Here 
they  desired  to  stop  ;  but  the  Independents,  who  had 
helped  to  set  the  stone  of  reform  a-rolling,  wished  it  to 
roll  farther :  and  so  it  moved  on  till  the  nation,  wearied 
with  bloodshed  and  change,  rose  and  dismissed  their 
masters,  and  restored  the  monarchy. 

The  ballad  called  ‘  The  Sale  of  Rebellion’s  House¬ 
hold  Stuff’  is  a  sarcastic  exultation  of  triumphant 
loyalty  over  the  downfal  of  the  Rump  Parliament  and 
all  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  Republican  Protec¬ 
torate.  The  ballad-maker  pretends  to  turn  auctioneer, 
and,  with  a  skill  and  tact  worthy  of  the  wittiest  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  hammer  of  our  own  times,  submits  to  sale  the 
cast-away  things  of  the  heroes  of  the  great  Rebellion, 
with  all  their  state-machinery  and  government-dresses 
and  political  property. 

Rebellion  hath  broken  up  house, 

And  hath  left  me  old  lumber  to  sell : 

Come  hither  and  take  your  choice ; 
i’ll  promise  to  use  you  well, 
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Will  you  buy  the  old  Speaker’s  chair  ? 

Which  was  warm  and  easy  to  sit  in. 

And  oft  hath  been  cleaned,  I  declare. 

When  as  it  was  fouler  than  fitting.” 

That  any  one  bought  the  chair  of  Lenthal  does  not 
appear.  He  next  offers  for  sale  a  few  choice  fat  flitches, 
cut  from  the  sides  of  some  long-sitting  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  old  parliament :  into  this  lot  he  threw,  as 
useful  in  cooking,  a  pair  of  bellows,  made  of  the  leathern 
lungs  of  Presbyters,  to  blow  up  the  coals  of  discord  and 
rebellion.  On  reflection,  however,  he  withdrew  the  bel¬ 
lows  :  he  remembered  they  were  sacred  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  Puritan  church,  and  to  the  church  he 
relinquished  them. 

“  Here’s  a  couple  of  stools  for  sale, 

One's  square,  the  t’other  is  round  ; 

Betwixt  them  both  the  tail 

Of  the  Rump  fell  to  the  ground. 

Will  you  buy  the  state-council  table, 

Which  was  made  of  the  good  wain  Scot; 

The  frame  was  a  tottering  Babel, 

To  uphold  the  Independent  plot.” 

The  satiric  salesman  paused  between  every  lot,  to  give 
the  purchasers  time  to  look  at  the  form  and  reflect  on 
the  historical  worth  of  each,  and  then  he  continued  his 
offers  and  descriptions  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  the 
various  articles. 

“  Here’s  the  besom  of  Reformation, 

Which  should  have  made  clean  the  floor; 

But  it  swept  the  wealth  out  of  the  nation, 

And  left  us  of  dirt  good  store. 

Will  you  buy  the  state’s  spinning-wheel, 

Which  spun  for  the  roper’s  trade  ? 

But  better  it  had  stood  still, 

For  now  it  has  spun  a  fair  thread.” 

In  allusion  to  Pride’s  purge,  and  to  Plarrison’s  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  our  rhyming  auctioneer 
indulges  in  some  srfllies  less  delicate  than  witty,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  engagement,  and  the  covenant,  and  the 
oath  of  abjuration — all  prime  instruments  in  promoting 
what  was  called  “  the  good  old  cause.” 

“  Here’s  a  roll  of  the  state’s  tobacco. 

If  any  good  fellow  will  take  it ; 

No  Virginia  had  e’er  such  a  smack-o, 

And  I’ll  tell  you  how  they  did  make  it : 

’Tis  the  engagement  and  covenant,  cook’t 
Up  with  the  abjuration  oath  ; 

And  many  of  them  that  have  took’t 
Complain  it  was  foul  in  the  mouth.” 

This  reminds  him  of  the  rumours  of  treasons  and 
invasions  which  the  parliament  raised  to  keep  the  mind 
of  the  nation  in  a  condition  fit  for  their  purposes ;  and  he 
holds  up  for  sale  the  dark-lantern  by  the  light  of  which 
those  plots  and  plans  were  hatched  and  perfected  ;  but 
he  soon  lays  more  interesting  articles  before  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“  Will  you  buy  the  Rump’s  great  saddle, 

With  which  it  jockied  the  nation  ? 

And  here  is  the  belt  and  the  bridle. 

And  curb  of  dissimulation  ; 

And  here’s  the  trunk-hose  of  the  Rump, 

And  their  fair-dissembling  cloak, 

And  a  Presbyterian  jump, 

With  an  Independent  smock.” 

With  the  smock  of  an  Independent  sister  the  satiric 
ballad-maker  classes  the  tub  in  which  “  Joan  Crom¬ 
well  ”  kept  her  kitchen-stuff,  with  which  she  greased  the 
horns  of  “  Old  Noll  ”  when  he  returned  tipsy  from  love- 
feasts  of  the  sighing  sisters  of  the  covenant,  or  from 
the  treasonable  meetings  of  the  Independents.  The  sly 
roymer  alluded,  in  this  satiric  touch,  to  the  charge  against 
Cromwell’s  wife  of  exchanging  her  kitchen-stuff  for  can¬ 
dles,  the  property  of  the  public.  He  goes  on  with  his 
saie. 


“  Here’s  Ihe  purse  of  the  public  faith, 

Here’s  the  model  of  the  sequestration, 

When  the  old  wives  upon  their  good  troth 
Lent  thimbles  to  revive  the  nation  ; 

Here’s  Dick  Cromwell’s  protectorship, 

And  here  are  Lambert’s  commissions. 

And  here  is  Hugh  Peters  his  scrip, 

Crammed  full  of  tumultuous  petitions.” 

Our  auctioneer  feels  that  he  has  now  disposed  of  some 
of  the  prime  articles  of  the  parliamentary  party,  and 
seems  willing  to  lump  the  remainder,  which  he  hurries 
over  with  a  sort  of  wicked  speed,  scarcely  giving  time  for 
either  bidding  or  examination.  Yet  perhaps  (and  we 
speak  not  of  antiquaries  only),  could  we  be  certain  that 
the  articles  in  the  following  lot  were  genuine,  men  might 
be  tempted,  should  they  come  to  the  hammer  now,  to 
give  a  handsome  penny  for  them :  even  Hewson’s  awl 
and  bristles  would  bring  their  weight  in  diamonds. 

“  And  here  are  old  Noll’s  brewing  vessels. 

And  here  are  his  dray  and  his  slings  ; 

Here  are  Hewson’s  awl  and  his  bristles, 

With  diverse  other  odd  things  : 

And  what  is  the  price  doth  belong 
To  all  these  matters  before  ye  ? 

I'll  sell  them  all  for  an  old  song, 

And  so  I  do  end  my  story.” 

The  concluding  hit  is  the  hardest  of  all :  not  a  soul 
has  bid  a  penny  for  all  the  rhyming  salesman’s  descrip¬ 
tive  puffs ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  lay  down  all  the  Rump 
Parliament’s  stock-in-trade  unsold,  so  he  contemp¬ 
tuously  offers  them  for  an  old  song,  and  so  drops  his 
hammer  and  concludes  his  auction. 

So  great  was  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  Republic,  that  a  whole  volume  of  songs  was  printed 
and  mostly  written  on  the  occasion  :  it  was  called  ‘  Rump, 
or  an  exact  Collection  of  the  choicest  Poems  and  Songs 
relating  to  the  late  Times ;  by  the  most  eminent  Wits,’ 
and  was  ‘printed  for  Harry  Brome,  at  the  Gun,  in  Ivy 
Lane,  and  Harry  Marsh,  at  the  Prince’s  Arms,  in  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane :  1662.’  But  though  these  Rump  Songs 
extend  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  and  were 
composed  by  “the  most  eminent  wits,”  they  are  uniformly 
flat  and  dull,  and  have  only  the  merit  of  being  bitter  and 
coarse.  A  few  passable  verses  may  however  be  gleaned, 
but  none  equal  to  the  ballads  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  It  would  appear  that  Pym  was  the  most  cor¬ 
dially  hated  of  all  the  parliamentarians ;  at  least  more 
pointed  as  well  as  pointless  sarcasms  are  aimed  at  him 
in  the  Rump  Songs  than  at  Cromwell  himself ;  the  best 
of  these  is  called  ‘  Pym’s  Anarchy.’ 

“  Ask  me  not  why  the  gaol  confines 
Our  hierarchy  of  best  divines  ? 

Since  some  in  parliament  agree 
’Tis  for  the  subject’s  liberty. 

“  Ask  me  not  why  to  London  comes 
So  many  muskets,  pikes,  and  drums? 

Although  you  fear  they’ll  never  cease, 

’Tis  to  protect  the  kingdom’s  peace. 

“  Ask  me  no  more  why  Lesly  goes 
To  seize  all  rich  men  as  his  foes  ? 

Whilst  country  farmers  sigh  and  sob, 

Yeomen  may  beg  when  generals  rob. 

“  Ask  me  no  more,  for  I  grow  dull, 

Why  Hotham  kept  the  town  of  Hull  ? 

This  answer  I  in  brief  do  sing — 

All  things  were  thus  when  Pym  was  king.” 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  these  forgotten 
ditties  ;  but  they  were  of  weight  in  their  day,  and  exhibit 
some  of  the  taste  and  the  spirit  of  those  changeful  times. 

A.  C. 
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SUMMER  BIRDS. 


[Warblers: — 1. The  Nightingale.  2.  Blackcap.  3.  Wren 
Most  fortunate  are  those  who  love  nature,  and  possess 
taste  and  knowledge  to  appreciate  with  feeling  and 
delight  her  wondrous  and  manifold  beauties.  The  scenes 
Vol.  VIII. 


.  4.  Redbreast.  5.  Sedge-Warbler.  6.  Whitethroat.J 

which  she  presents  afford  constant  amusement,  and 
they  at  once  excite  and  refresh  the  mind.  If  the 
happiness  of  life  depends  as  much  upon  the  manner  in 
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which  hours  of  leisure  are  spent  as  upon  the  nature  of 
those  pursuits  which  form  the  serious  business  of  the  day, 
again  we  may  repeat,  how  fortunate  are  they  whose  taste 
leads  them  amongst  the  works  of  the  creation — to  the 
study  of  plants  or  the  observation  of  animated  beings ! 
This  advantage  may  be  shared  alike  by  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  while  other  pleasures  are  dependent  upon  wealth 
and  station.  It  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  limited  and  secluded 
spot,  and  at  every  period  of  life.  In  old  age  the  sight  of 
reawakening  nature  brings  back  the  memory  and  the 
feelings  of  early  life.  If  we  were  compelled  to  limit  our 
observation  to  only  one  species  of  living  things,  we  should 
least  desire  to  exclude  birds.  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
enthusiastic  observer  of  the  ornithology  of  the  United 
States,  remarks  that,  of  all  inferior  creatures,  “  Heaven 
seems  to  have  intended  birds  as  the  most  cheerful  asso¬ 
ciates  of  man.”  Wherever  our  walks  lead,  birds  are  our 
companions ;  even  in  the  dingy  streets  of  the  town  the 
confidence,  of  the  sparrow  amuses  us ;  but  the  heath  and 
the  garden,  the  sea-shore  and  the  recesses  of  the  woods, 
the  sandy  plain  and  the  marshes  and  fens,  are  each  in¬ 
habited  by  their  peculiar  species,  whose  habits  and  modes 
of  life,  not  less  than  their  form,  structure,  and  appear¬ 
ance,  offer  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  observation. 
White  of  Selborne  was  an  acute  observer  of  birds  for 
forty  years,  and  though  his  attention  was  limited  to  the 
district  in  which  his  parish  was  situated,  he  declared 
that  its  ornithology  was  not  exhausted,  and  by  persever¬ 
ance  he  daily  gathered  new  information  concerning  the 
life  and  conversation  of  his  favourites. 

In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure,  the 
habit  of  observation  must  be  cultivated,  and  some  pains 
must  be  incurred ;  but  these  preliminary  steps  are  agree¬ 
able,  and  it  would  be  a  great  weakness  to  lose  the  pro¬ 
spective  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  a  little  trouble.  Mr. 
Slaney,  in  his  agreeable  book  on  ‘  British  Birds,’  says 
that  he  has  often  asked  his  fair  young  friends  if  they 
knew  as  many  of  the  smaller  birds  as  they  could  count 
on  their  fingers,  and  though  they  usually  answered  con¬ 
fidently  in  the  affirmative,  he  found  they  could  seldom 
get  beyond  one  hand.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  puzzle  a 
country  school-boy  on  the  species  of  bird  belonging  to 
any  nest  placed  before  him,  though  their  habits  ot  nidifi- 
cation  are  so  varied ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  some  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  felt  in  the  search  after  nests,  and  thus  the  faculty 
of  observation  is  rendered  acute.  This  habit,  if  constantly 
exercised  on  a  variety  of  objects  whose  general  appearance 
is  almost  similar,  but  which  differ  in  minute  points,  is 
calculated  to  render  the  mind  generally  discriminating 
and  acute.  When  some  slight  degree  of  attention  has 
rendered  the  view  of  a  few  points  clear  and  distinct,  then 
it  is  natural  to  be  eager  in  acquiring  more  enlarged  no¬ 
tions,  and  to  extend  our  knowledge  until  it  becomes  more 
perfect  and  complete.  Approaching  nearer  to  this  end 
from  day  to  day,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  work  should  be 
entered  upon  with  a  certain  degree  of  passion  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  strength  of  this  feeling  has  led  naturalists 
into  rude  and  inhospitable  climates  in  pursuit  of  their 
favourite  inquiries.  It  drew  Wilson  into  the  forests  of 
America,  and  Waterton  towards  the  tangled  wilds  of  De- 
merara.  Wilson  was  a  Scotch  weaver,  poor  and  un¬ 
friended,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  he  first 
taught  himself,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  to  draw  and 
colour  after  nature,  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  having  acquired  the 
power  of  writing  clearly  and  elegantly,  he  set  out  to 
penetrate  through  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  painting  and  describing  the  native 
birds. 

In  a  short  time  the  summer  warblers  will  be  mute,  being 
fully  occupied  in  providing  for  their  young.  During  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  the  month  of  August  we  shall 
scarcely  hear  the  notes  of  any  of  them  ;  but  in  September, 
some,  as  the  Thrush,  Blackbird,  Woodlark,  and  Willow- 


Wren,  again  become  vocal.  The  Robin  and  the  Wren, 
our  native  birds,  sing  during  the  whole  year.  A  writer 
in  Loudon’s  ‘  Magazine  of  Natural  History  ’  calls  the 
Robin  a  part  of  the  naturalist’s  barometer,  owing  to  the 
seasonal  changes  of  his  notes  :  “  the  mellow  liquid  notes 
of  spring  and  summer,  the  melancholy  sweet  pipings  of 
autumn,  and  the  jerking  chirps  of  winter.”  When  he 
sings  cheerfully  and  sweetly  on  a  summer  evening  in 
unsettled  weather,  his  notes  are  said  to  prognosticate  fine 
weather.  The  Robin  is  often  termed  an  autumn  warbler, 
but  this  is  because  he  is  at  that  season  our  chief  songster, 
our  summer  vocalists  having  taken  their  departure.  The 
Wren  sings  during  the  winter,  except  during  a  frost. 
While  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  his  cheerful  notes  may 
be  heard  on  the  wing.  The  Nightingale  has  already 
ceased  its  elevated  strains ;  but  the  sweet  wild  note  of 
the  Blackcap,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Nightin¬ 
gale,  may  be  heard  in  our  gardens  and  orchards  until  the 
middle  of  July.  The  naturalist  of  Selborne  says  of  the 
Whitethroat  that  it  has  “  a  mean  note.”  This  we  think 
unjust,  and  several  naturalists  have  not  hesitated  to 
express  a  similar  opinion ;  but  White’s  observations  were 
probably  intended  to  apply  to  the  lesser  Whitethroat,  a 
bird  of  inferior  song,  which  is  more  generally  found  in 
the  southern  counties.  The  other  species  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  a  favourite.  “  The  Whitethroat,”  says  Mr. 
Selby,  “  possesses  a  pleasing  but  cursory  song,  frequently 
uttered  upon  the  wing  as  it  rises,  from  the  sprig  upon 
which  it  has  been  perched,  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air,  and  descends  slowly  to  the  same  spot  from  whence 
it  had  taken  its  departure.”  Mr.  Slaney  also  supports 
the  just  claims  of  the  Whitethroat.  “  This  little  songster 
carols  forth  his  sweet  and  swelling  song  at  a  time  when 
almost  all  others  are  silent — in  the  mid-day  heat  of  sultry 
summer.  The  cattle,  reposing  in  the  shade,  chew  the 
cud — the  tuneful  minstrels  of  the  morning  and  the  even¬ 
ing  have  forgotten  their  lay — and  all  nature  seems  silent 
and  at  rest ;  then  the  little  Whitethroat  pours  forth  at  in¬ 
tervals  from  the  hedges  around  our  gardens  and  dwell¬ 
ings  his  song ;  sometimes  cheerful,  hurried,  and  swelling 
into  apparent  exertion,  and  then  softening  into  a  plain¬ 
tive  close.”  By  the  end  of  July  the  Whitethroat  has 
become  mute.  The  Reedwarbler  is  a  superior  songster. 
It  haunts  the  sedges  and  willows  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
or  stream,  and  is  not  a  well-known  bird.  Its  notes  are 
often  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Blackcap. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  ANNUAL  LISTS  OF 
PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS. 

[Concluded  from  No.  459. [ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  “  Monthly  Notices  ”  in  the  Ca¬ 
lendar  that  the  business  of  preparing  the  annual  lists  of 
parliamentary  voters,  which  commenced  on  the  20th  of 
June,  is  still  in  progress.  The  following  classification 
shows  the  parties  who  are  entitled  to  claim  the  right  of 
voting  : — 

County  voters  may  be  divided  into  several  classes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  qualification  from  which 
they  derive  their  right  of  voting.  1.  Freeholders  of  in¬ 
heritance,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  40$.  per  annum. 
Before  the  recent  changes,  the  franchise  of  counties 
was  only  enjoyed  by  this  class,  no  alteration  having 
been  made  for  four  centuries.  But  other  classes  of  indi¬ 
viduals  have  now  the  right  of  voting  for  county  members. 
2.  Freeholders  for  life,  or  lives,  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/. 
This  admits  into  the  constituent  body  clergymen,  dissent¬ 
ing  ministers,  parish  clerks,  and  others,  who  derive  an 
income  from  lands,  the  freehold  of  which  is  in  the  voter, 
or  in  other  parties  subject  to  a  trust  in  writing,  entitling 
the  voter  to  emolument  either  for  life  or  for  an  indefinite 
period  :  occupancy  does  not  constitute  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  qualification  in  either  freeholders  of  inheritance 
or  freeholders  for  life.  3.  A  freehold  of  the  latter  class 
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of  only  405.  a  year,  if  accompanied  by  occupation,  con¬ 
fers  a  vote ;  and  if  a  freehold  of  this  description  were 
enjoyed  before  the  7th  of  June,  1832,  occupation  is  not 
necessary  ;  neither  is  it  requisite  if  such  freehold  were 
acquired  by  marriage,  by  will,  or  promotion  to  a  benefice 
or  office  after  that  time.  4.  The  elective  franchise 
now  comprises  copyholders — the  “villains”  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  composed  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  in  those  times,  and  held  their  lands  on  condition  of 
attending  their  lord  in  the  field,  and  in  peace  being  hound 
to  give  their  services  in  the  cultivation  of  his  demesne. 
These  services,  in  the  course  of  time,  were  converted  into 
a  money-rent.  Many  generations  must  have  passed  away 
before  the  copyholders  could  have  risen  from  their  inferior 
condition  to  tire  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  Until 
recently,  they  were  incapable  of  serving  on  juries,  a  dis¬ 
ability  which  was  very  properly  removed  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  not  until  the  year  1825.  The  31  Geo. 
II.,  c.  14  (1757-8),  was  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  copyholders  from  the  parliamentary  fran¬ 
chise,  in  consequence  of  attempts  which  bad  then  been 
made  to  establish  their  claims.  Bv  the  Reform  Act,  co¬ 
pyholders  were  at  length  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
franchise.  A  copyhold  tenure  must  be  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  10/.  5.  Leaseholders  form  another  class  to 

which  the  Reform  Act  first  extended  electoral  rights. 
The  qualifications  of  this  class  of  voters  are  more  intricate 
than  in  the  case  of  freeholders.  A  lessee  of  10/.  clear 
yearly  value,  under  a  lease  of  sixty  years,  is  entitled  to 
vote ;  but  if  the  lease  be  for  twenty  years  or  under,  then 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  tenure  must  be  50/. ;  but  in 
neither  of  these  two  cases  is  occupation  requisite  as  a  con¬ 
dition.  Sub-lessees,  or  assignees  of  the  residue  of  a  lease, 
are  entitled  to  vote.  6.  In  order  still  further  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  the.  Act  of  1832  gave 
the  right  of  voting  to  occupiers  of  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  held  at  a  yearly  rent  of  50/.  from  year  to  year. 
This  clause  has  greatly  increased  the  constituency  of 
counties. 

In  cities  and  boroughs  the  voters  consist  of  owners, 
occupiers,  and  freemen.  1.  Formerly,  non-residence  en¬ 
tailed  no  disqualification  on  voters  in  boroughs,  but  the 
qualification  must  now  consist  in  the  occupation,  as  owner 
or  tenant,  of  either  a  house,  warehouse,  counting-house, 
shop,  or  other  building,  either  separately  or  jointly,  with 
any  land,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/. 
2.  In  the  case  of  freemen,  the  condition  of  residence  is 
imposed.  The  old  titles  to  borough  freedom  were  la¬ 
vished  for  corrupt  purposes,  particularly  during  the  period 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  under  consideration,  and  at 
all  times  previously  to  a  general  election  ;  but  no  burgess 
admitted  since  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  is  entitled  to  vote, 
except  his  admission  was  obtained  through  birth  or  servi¬ 
tude  ;  nor  even  in  right  of  birth,  unless  derived  from  a 
freeman  entitled  before  that  time,  or  thereafter  having  be¬ 
come  a  freeman  by  servitude.  Only  those  freemen,  there¬ 
fore,  are  at  present  entitled  to  vote  who  reside  in  the  bo¬ 
rough,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  and  whose  privileges 
are  not  affected  by  the  clauses  just  quoted. 

But  neither  freeholders,  leaseholders,  occupiers,  nor 
any  other  class  of  voters,  can  exercise  their  right  of  voting 
unless  their  name  and  residence  be  correctly  inserted  in 
the  list  of  voters.  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  overseers 
give  notice  to  persons  entitled  to  vote,  to  send  in  their 
claims.  Six  months’  possession,  previous  to  the  last  day 
of  July  in  tlie  year  of  registration,  of  freehold  and  copy- 
bold  estates,  and  twelve  months’  possession  of  leasehold 
estates,  is  required  to  render  the  qualification  good  ;  ex¬ 
cept  such  estates  have  come  in  the  meantime  by  mar¬ 
riage,  succession,  or  promotion  to  any  office.  In  the  case 
of  a  borough  voter,  the  premises  giving  the  qualification 
must  have  been  occupied  for  twelve  calendar  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  registration ; 
and  another  condition  is,  being  rated  to  all  rates  for  the 


relief  of  the  poor  made  during  his  occupation,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  payment,  before  the  20th  of  July,  of  all  poor- 
rates  and  assessed  taxes  due  on  the  previous  6th  of  April ; 
and  as  to  residence,  it  is  required  that  the  claimant  shall 
have  resided  within  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  bo¬ 
rough  (seven  miles)  for  the  space  of  six  months.  The 
premises  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which  any  per¬ 
son  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  need  not 
be  always  the  same  premises,  but  may  be  different  pre 
mises  occupied  in  immediate  succession.  An  individual 
may  claim  to  be  rated,  and  if  a  tender  of  the  rates  be 
made  to  the  overseers,  their  neglect  to  place  the  name  on 
the  rate-book  will  not,  other  circumstances  being  favour¬ 
able,  have  the  effect  of  disqualifying  the  claim  to  vote.  A 
freeman  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  franchise,  and  claim¬ 
ing  a  vote  in  right  thereof,  must  have  resided  in  or  within 
seven  miles  of  the  borough  for  six  months ;  and  if  his 
name  is  omitted  in  the  register  for  two  successive  years, 
he  ceases  to  enjoy  the  right  of  voting ;  unless  the  omis¬ 
sion  has  been  occasioned  by  absence,  or  naval  or  military 
service,  or  by  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  which  we  would  fain 
dedicate  to  a  ramble  in  the  fields  rather  than  to  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  points  of  musty  antiquity  ;  for  however  great 
the  pleasure  some  individuals  feel  in  such  pursuits  (and 
we  must  confess  we  are  somewhat  a  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
ourself),  we  can  never  fancy  the  dust  of  huge  folios,  or 
the  odoriferousness  of  ancient  black-letter  MSS.  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  balmy  fragrance  of  a  field  of  new-mown 
hay  under  a  summer’s  sky  ;  nor  can  we  think  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  origin  of  an  obsolete  custom  sufficiently  atones 
for  the  loss  of  some  rural  knowledge  which  a  summer’s 
walk  would  open  to  us.  As  we  write  we  picture  to  our¬ 
self  some  spot  well  known  to  the  truant  days  of  our  boy¬ 
hood,  where  we  have  lingered  many  an  afternoon  with 
rod  in  hand  watching  the  rapid  motions  of  the  sparkling 
tenants  of  the  stream.  The  shade  of  an  old  pollard  beech 
protects  us  from  the  noontide  heat  while  we  witness  its 
effect  on  the  surrounding  scenery.  Every  particle  of  at¬ 
mosphere  is  tremulous  with  life,  and  seems  filled  with  the 
hum  of  myriads  of  sun-born  ephemera. 

“  Wak’d  by  his  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 
Come  wing’d  abroad  ;  by  the  light  air  up  borne, 

Lighter  and  full  of  soul.  From  every  chink 
And  secret  corner,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintry  storms  ;  or  rising  from  their  tombs 
To  higher  life  ;  by  myriads,  forth  at  once, 

Swarming  they  pour;  of  all  the  vary’d  hues 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 

Ten  thousand  forms  !  ten  thousand  different  tribes  ! 
People  the  blaze.” 

But  the  charms  of  country  scenery  and  rural  life  have 
been  so  often  described,  as  well  in  poetic  prose  as  in  most 
prosaic  verse,  that  we  are  sure  we  shall  be  readily  excused 
for  not  expatiating  on  such  pleasures ;  yet  while  we  refrain 
from  indulging  in  the  natural  desire  to  communicate  our 
own  feelings  of  enjoyment  to  others,  we  must  not  so  far 
forget  our  duty  as  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Calendar. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  on  referring  to  the 
Almanac  is  the  information  that  on — “  July  3rd — The 
Dog-days  begin!”  These  days  appear  to  have  been 
so  named  because  the  sun  now  comes  in  conjunction 
with  Sirius,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  called 
Canis  Major,  the  Greater  Dog,  which  the  ancients  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  some  influence  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  this  time.  Brady  observes — “  When  the  ancients  first 
observed  Sirius  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  the  sun,  they 
usually  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  to  appease  its  rage  ;  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  star  was  the  cause  of  the  hot  sultry 
weather  usually  experienced  at  its  appearance.” 

We  need  not  say  that  Sirius  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  heat  felt  at  this  period,  or  with  its  effects. 
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July  7th.— Thmas-a-Becket.— If  we  had  space  we 
might  find  inclination  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  this 
personage ;  hut  as  the  outlines  of  his  history  must  he 
familiar  to  all  our  readers,  it  will  he  needless  to  repeat  it, 
as  our  limits  would  prevent  us  entering  into  those  details 
•which  alone  could  invest  it  with  a  new  interest.  We 
would  refer  to  the  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  England  ’  for  a 
very  full  narrative  of  the  events  which  have  rendered 
Becket’s  name  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  history. 

July  15th. — Saint  Swithin. — This  saint  has  retained  a 
place  in  our  almanacs  on  account  of  the  popular  opinion 
which  is  connected  with  his  name.  There  is  a  general 
belief  that  if  it  rains  on  the  15th  of  July,  Saint  Swithin’s 
day,  it  will  continue  to  rain  for  forty  days.  Observation 
has  proved  that  the  15th  of  July  may  be  rainy,  and  that 


a  dry  time  may  follow ;  but  certainly,  in  a  majority  of 
summers,  a  rainy  period  does  come  on  or  about  the  time 
when,  according  to  tradition,  the  bones  of  the  saint,  who 
was  a  bishop  of  Winchester  a  thousand  years  ago,  were 
attempted  to  be  moved  from  the  burying-ground  where, 
agreeably  to  his  wish,  “  the  drops  of  rain  might  wet  his 
grave,”  to  be  placed  within  the  walls  of  a  church,  and 
when  a  violent  rain  for  forty  days  prevented  the  intentions 
of  the  bishop’s  monks  being  completed.  Such  notions 
regarding  the  weather  as  that  which  belongs  to  Saint 
Swithin’s  day  have  some  truth ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
believe  in  them  without  great  allowance  for  particular 
circumstances  that  cannot  be  anticipated  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 


THE  OTTER. 


[Otter  ( Lutra  vulgaris) 


All  anglers,  with  honest  Izaak  Walton  at  their  head, 
have  an  inveterate  hostility  against  the  Otter,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  their  rival  in  the 
destruction  of  the  finny  race,  but  not  a  fair  rival,  since 
it  is  ever  upon  the  spot,  incessant  in  its  exertions,  voracious 
in  the  extreme,  and  works  like  a  poacher  during  the 
night,  nefariously  thinning  the  river  of  the  finest  fish,  and 
thereby  depriving  the  angler  of  his  anticipated  enjoyment. 
The  complaint  that  “  the  Otter  devours  much  fish,  and 
kills  and  spoils  much  more  than  he  eats,”  is  very  true; 
for  where  his  prey  is  abundant,  he  only  devours  the  fish 
from  the  head  downwards  to  the  vent,  leaving  the  tail  as 
a  witness  against  him.  “  Hunter.  Marry,  Sir,  we 
found  her  (the  Otter)  a  mile  from  this  place  a-fishing : 
she  has  this  morning  eaten  the  greatest  part  of  this  trout; 
she  has  only  left  thus  much  of  it,  as  you  see,  and  was 
fishing  for  more :  when  we  came,  we  found  her  just  at  it ; 


but  we  were  here  very  early ;  we  were  here  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  and  have  given  her  no  rest  since  we  came.” 
(Walton,  ‘  Comp.  Angl.,’  chap,  ii.)  Like  the  Fox  aud 
Wild  Cat,  the  Otter  is  in  fact  a  nocturnal  beast  of  prey, 
remaining  quiet  in  its  retreat  till  the  night  has  set  in, 
when  it  begins  its  depredations,  and  continues  them  till 
the  first  beams  of  sunrise  warn  it  to  retire.  The  ease, 
and  celerity  of  its  aquatic  evolutions  during  the  chase  of 
its  victims  are  astonishing :  rapid  as  the  trout  is  in  its 
motions,  arrow-like  as  its  speed,  the  Otter  hunts  it 
down,  for  his  perseverance  is  equal  to  his  celerity;  he 
follows  the  fish  in  every  turn  and  double,  and  maintains 
the  pursuit  with  a  pertinacity  which  generally  ensures 
success. 

“  Fishes,”  observes  Mr.  Couch,  “  seem  to  have  an  in¬ 
stinctive  dread  of  the  Otter ;  for  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  it  has  been  seen  to  collect  into  a  shoal  a  vast  number 
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of  trouts  in  a  river,  and  drive  them  before  it  until  the 
greater  part  have  thrown  themselves  on  shore.”  It  has 
been  observed  by  Pennant  that  the  Otter  excavates  a 
complicated  burrow  for  its  residence,  making  the  aperture 
to  it  beneath  the  water,  and  working  upwards  till  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  gallery  reach  the  surface,  and  that  it  there 
makes  an  aperture  for  the  admittance  of  air,  taking  care 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  middle  of  a  bush  or  thicket.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  correct  statement :  the  Otter  usually 
avails  himself  of  any  convenient  excavation  in  the  bank 
overhanging  the  water,  especially  if  covered  and  concealed 
by  the  twisted  roots  of  a  tree,  or  overarched  by  inter- 
tangled  shrubs  or  bushes.  BufFon  says  that  the  Otter 
will  even  take  up  its  abode  among  piles  of  floating  wood. 
Sometimes,  however,  its  retreat  is  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  usual  fishing  haunt.  Tn  the  month  of 
March,  or  early  in  April,  the  female  brings  forth  her 
young,  from  three  to  five  in  number,  upon  a  bed  of  sticks 
or  grass,  in  the  excavation  she  has  chosen  for  their  con¬ 
cealment,  and  she  attends  them  with  great  solicitude. 
The  strength  of  the  instinctive  attachment  of  the  female 
Otter  for  her  young  is  noticed  by  Steller.  “  Often,” 
says  he,  “  I  have  spared  the  lives  of  the  female  Otters, 
whose  young  ones  I  took  away.  They  expressed  their 
sorrow  by  crying  like  human  beings,  and  followed  me  as 
I  was  carrying  off  their  young,  which  called  to  them  for 
aid  in  a  tone  of  voice  very  much  resembling  the  crying  of 
children.  When  I  sat  down  in  the  snow  they  came 
quite  close  to  me,  and  attempted  to  carry  off  their  young. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  deprived  an  Otter  of  her 
progeny,  I  returned  to  the  place  eight  days  afterwards, 
and  found  the  female  sitting  by  the  river,  listless  and 
desponding,  who  suffered  me  to  kill  her  on  the  spot 
without  making  any  attempt  at  escape.  On  skinning 
her,  I  found  she  was  quite  wasted  away  with  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her  young.  Another  time  I  saw  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  me  an  old  Otter  sleeping  by  the  side  of  a 
young  one  about  a  year  old.  As  soon  as  the  mother 
perceived  us,  she  awakened  the  young  one,  and  enticed 
him  to  betake  himself  to  the  river ;  but  as  he  did  not 
take  the  hint,  and  seemed  inclined  to  prolong  his  sleep, 
she  took  him  up  in  her  fore  paws  and  plunged  into  the 
water.”  It  is  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
while  the  young  of  the  Otter  are  dependent  upon  the 
mother’s  care,  that  the  destruction  she  makes  among  the 
fish  is  most  considerable :  she  has  not  only  her  own 
wants,  but  those  of  her  offspring  to  provide  for,  and  her 
exertions  during  the  silent  hours  of  night  are  unremitting. 
The  tracks  she  leaves  in  the  mud  or  the  soft  soil  on  the 
water’s  edge,  as  she  goes  to  and  from  her  reti'eat,  witness 
the  extent  of  her  labours,  and  also  their  success  :  a  fish- 
preserve,  if  near  her  haunt,  at  this  season  suffers  im¬ 
mensely  from  her  depredations,  and  it  is  certain  to  be 
visited ;  and  night  after  night  will  she  return,  until  none 
but  the  smaller  fry  remain.  The  mill-dams  of  trout- 
streams  are  also  favourite  fishing-places  of  this  cunning 
animal,  and  are  often  sadly  thinned  of  the  finest  fish  to 
satisfy  her  hunger  and  that  of  her  rapacious  brood.  Nor 
is  the  injury  done  by  the  Otter  confined  to  the  mere  de¬ 
struction  of  fish  for  food ;  its  presence  militates  against 
their  increase,  inasmuch  as  they  are  scared  by  their 
enemy  from  their  spawning-places,  and  prevented  from 
depositing  their  spawn  so  as  to  secure  the  vivifaction  of 
the  ova,  to  the  mortification  of  all  “  honest  anglers.” 
So  extensive  indeed  is  the  havoc  which  two  or  three 
pairs  of  Otters  will  make  in  a  river  for  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  miles,  or  even  more,  as  shortly  to  render  it 
almost  destitute  of  fish  as  far  as  their  incursions  extend, 
partly  by  destroying  them,  and  partly  by  driving  them 
away,  when  they  are  themselves  obliged  to  travel  to  other 
stations.  Izaak  Walton  says  “  an  Otter  will  sometimes 
go  five  or  six  or  ten  miles  a  night  to  catch  for  her  young 
ones,  or  glut  herself  with  fish;”  but  it  also  as  often 
happens  that  where  the  Otter  finds  a  piece  of  water  re¬ 


plete  with  prey,  that  he  there  takes  up  his  abode,  and 
perhaps  carries  on  for  weeks,  unsuspected,  his  depreda¬ 
tions.  Independently,  however,  of  the  footsteps  of  the 
Otter  betraying  its  residence  in  the  vicinity,  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  always  voiding  its  spraint,  or  dung,  on  one 
spot  often  leads  to  its  discovery ;  the  undigested  remains 
of  fish,  their  bones  and  scales,  denote  the  nature  of  their 
devourer ;  and  the  alarm  of  an  Otter  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  soon  followed  by  a  search  for  the  delinquent ; 
the  hunt  is  a  prelude  to  its  death.  When  fish  is  scarce, 
the  Otter  will  feed  on  frogs  and  water-rats ;  and  BufFon 
says  also  “  on  the  bark  of  aquatic  trees,  and  on  fresh 
grass  in  spring;”  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Bell 
informs  us  that  “  when  driven  by  a  scanty  supply  of  fish, 
it  has  been  known  to  resort  far  inland  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  farm-yard,  and  attack  lambs,  sucking-pigs, 
and  poultry,  thus  assuming  for  a  time  the  habits  of  its 
more  terrestrial  congeners.”  In  winter,  when  the  smaller 
streams  and  ponds  are  frozen,  the  Otter  wanders  in  search 
of  places  in  the  river,  the  depth  of  which  secures  them 
against  the  effects  of  the  frost,  or  travels  down  the  smaller 
streams  to  the  large  river  into  which  they  merge,  and 
there  continues  its  work  of  destruction.  Rapid  trout- 
streams,  however,  are  always  open  during  winter,  and 
here  it  remains  with  its  prey  always  accessible. 

The  depredations  of  the  Otter  are  not  confined  to  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivers ;  it  also  visits  the  sea,  and  is  common 
among  the  rocky  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  rivers  of  the  mainland.*  Retired 
and  quiet  places,  where  the  land  stretches  into  the  ocean,  are 
the  favourite  summer  resorts  of  this  animal ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Couch  observes,  it  will  go  out  for  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  pre}\  In  many  of  the  rivers  of  Wales,  as 
well  as  of  Scotland,  the  Otter  is  still  common ;  the  craggy 
rocks,  by  which  the  mountain-streams  are  so  often  en¬ 
closed  or  bordered,  affording  it,  in  their  caverns  and  deep 
holes  and  fissures,  retreats  from  which  it  cannot  be  easily 
dislodged ;  but  in  the  rivers  of  the  more  level  and  fertile 
parts  of  England  it  has  been  greatly  thinned ;  indeed  in 
some  places  where  it  was  formerly  very  abundant,  it  is 
now  scarcely  to  be  found.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the 
Otter  is  yet  very  common,  and  commits  great  havoc 
among  the  salmon  during  their  periodical  visits  to  the 
fresh-water.  It  would  seem,  from  the  observations  of 
Air.  Ogilby  (see  ‘  Proceeds.  Zool.  Soc.,’  1834,  p.  iii.), 
that  the  Irish  Otter  is  specifically  different  from  that  of 
our  island,  or  at  least  that  there  is  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
another  species.  Air.  Ogilby  observes  that  its  habitation 
and  manners  are  peculiar.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  marine  animal,  being  found  chiefly 
along  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  living  in  hollows 
and  caverns,  formed  by  the  scattered  masses  of  the  basaltic 
columns  of  that  coast,  and  constantly  betaking  itself  to 
the  sea  when  alarmed  or  hunted.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
salmon ;  and  as  it  is  consequently  injurious  to  the  fishery, 
a  premium  is  paid  for  its  destruction ;  and  there  are 
many  persons  who  make  a  profession  of  hunting  it,  earning 
a  livelihood  by  the.  reward  paid  for  it,  and  by  disposing 
of  its  skin.”  It  is  darker  coloured  than  the  common 
Otter  of  our  island,  being  nearly  black,  with  a  less  extent 
of  pale  colour  beneath  the  throat.  A.  specimen  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society.  We  have, 
however,  already  observed  that  in  Scotland  and  theWestem 
Isles  adjacent  the  Otter  is  marine  in  its  habits ;  and 
Mr.  Bell  observes  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Otters  of 
Zetland,  which,  as  he  states,  are  equally  marine  in  their 
habits,  almost  as  dark-coloured  as  the  Irish  variety,  and 
larger  than  those  found  in  England.  The  Otter,  as  we 
can  testify,  varies  even  in  England  very  much  in  size. 
The  ordinary  weight  of  a  full-grown  male  averages  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds;  that  of  a  female,  from 
seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  ;  but  Pennant  records  an 

*  In  Nos.  174  and  175  we  have  described  and  given  representa¬ 
tions  of  Otter-Hunting  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 
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instance  of  one.  killed  on  the  river  Lea,  between  Hertford 
and  Ware,  tbe  weight  of  which  was  forty  pounds. 

The  sport  of  Otter-hunting,  formerly  maintained  by 
country  gentlemen  for  the  sake  of  the  diversion,  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  brought  to  a  close  in  England 
with  the  termination  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  only 
practiced  for  the  sake  of  extirpating  a  noxious  animal. 
At  the  present  day,  few  or  no  packs  of  Otter-hounds  are 
kept.  In  a  note  to  Walton’s  ‘Angler’  (4to.  edit.,  1824) 
we  find  the  following  extract  from  the  ‘  Evening  Post’  of 
May,  1760,  which  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  decline 
of  the  sport  of  Otter-hunting  in  England  :  “  To  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  at  Barton-under-Needwood,  near  Lichfield, 
Staffordshire,  Otter-hounds,  exceeding  staunch,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  well  trained  to  the  hunting  of  this  animal.  The 
pack  consists  of  nine  couple  and  a  terrier,  and  are  esteemed 
to  he  as  good,  if  not  the  best  hounds  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  winter  season  they  hunt  the  hare,  except  about 
two  couple  and  a  half  that  are  trained  to  the  Otter  only ; 
hut  there  are  about  two  couple  of  harriers  that  have  never 
been  entered  at  the  Otter,  which  will  go  with  the  rest ; 
besides  three  couple  of  year-old  hounds,  now  fit  to  enter 
at  either  or  both ;  and  one  couple  of  whelps,  ready  to  go 
to  walks.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are  the  blood  of  as 
high  a  bred  fox-hound  as  any  in  England.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  disposes  of  them  for  the  two  following  reasons  only ; 
first,  because  all  the  Otters,  except  about  three  or  four, 
are  killed  within  this  hunt,  which  consists  of  all  the  rivers 
of  this  county  (except  the  Dove,  where  Otters  are  not  to 
be  killed  with  hounds),  Leicestershire,  and  Warwickshire, 
&c.  &c.  N.B.  Mr.  Biddulph  has  killed  within  these 
last  six  years  with  these  hounds,  above  Burton-upon- 
Trent  only,  seventy-four  Otters .”  Mr.  Bell  observes 
that  the  finest  Otter-hunting  on  record  is“  that  of  a  party 
in  Essex,  who,  in  the  year  1796,  killed  nine  Otters  in 
one  day.” 

In  Wales,  Otter-hunting  still  lingers,  that  is,  as  a  sport 
carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  as  fox-hunting  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  return  from  a  day’s  Otter-hunting  is  thus 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Sporting  Magazine,’ 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bell.  “  Sitting  near  the  window,  I 
beheld  approaching  the  bridge  a  cavalcade,  and  found  it 
was  Squire  Lloyd,  of  Glensevin,  escorted  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  returning  from  Otter-hunting. 
The  gentlemen  in  the  front  rank  were  mounted,  and  next 
the  horsemen  were  three  men  neatly  dressed  in  scarlet 
coats  and  white  trowsers,  with  long  spears,  on  which  were 
suspended  three  huge  Otters.  Now  the  huntsman  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  well-disciplined  hounds ;  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cart,  with  nets,  spears,  and  other  paraphernalia ; 
and  an  old  ballad-singer  appeared  in  the  rear,  who  sung 
the  praises  of  the  high-bred  hounds  and  their  master.” 
The  mode  of  hunting  the  Otter  in  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland  has  been  described  in  the  1 7 5th  No.  of  this 
Magazine  (Dec.  27,  1834).  In  England  it  was  carried 
on  as  follows  : — The  huntsmen,  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
armed  with  spears,  assembled  on  each  side  of  the  river 
where  an  Otter  was  supposed  to  harbour,  beating  up  the 
hollow  banks,  reed-beds,  and  sedges,  with  hounds  trained 
to  the  sport :  its  seal,  or  the  impression  left  by  its  feet  in 
the  mud,  usually  indicated  the  ivhereabout  it  was  to  be 
searched  for ;  and  the  spraints,  or  dung,  aided  in  the 
discovery.  When  roused,  the  animal  at  once  took  refuge 
in  the  water,  assailed  on  every  side  by  dogs  and  spearmen. 
The  first  dive  of  the  alarmed  beast  was  a  season  of  sus¬ 
pense,  and  every  eye  was  employed  to  mark  his  vent,  or 
the  place  where  he  rose  again  to  breathe  :  his  rise  was 
the  signal  for  a  renewed  assault ;  again  he  dived ;  and  so 
on,  till,  wearied  with  his  exertions,  the  dogs  closed  around 
him,  and  the  struggle  for  life  began.  Then  his  deter¬ 
mined  resistance,  the  severe  wounds  he  inflicted  on  the 
most  forward  of  his  canine  assailants,  his  attempts  to 
drown  them,  and  his  unflinching  pertinacity  to  the  last, 
till  thrust  through  by  a  spear,  and  thus  killed  outright, 


rendered  the  chase  at  least  as  exciting  as  the  most  arduous 
stag-hunt.  The  Otter,  however,  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  extermination ;  and  notwithstanding  Buffon’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  disparage  its  intelligence,  is  not  only  easily 
tamed,  but  susceptible  of  education,  and,  as  many  cases 
on  record  prove,  may  be  taught  to  aid  man  in  his  whole¬ 
sale  capture  of  the  finny  tribes.  The  flesh  of  this  animal 
is  rank  and  fishy,  and  was  allowed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  eaten  on  maigre-days ;  indeed  it  would 
appear  that  the  animal  was  looked  upon  as  holding  a 
sort  of  intermediate  place  between  “  a  beast  and  a  fish.” 

The  fur  of  the  Otter  is  much  valued ;  but  the  great 
supply  of  this  article  is  from  America.  The  American 
Otter  ( Lutra  Canadensis )  is  larger  than  the  European 
species,  which,  however,  it  otherwise  very  closely  re¬ 
sembles,  both  in  appearance,  and,  as  Dr.  Richardson  (in 
his  account  of  the  Lutra  Canadensis )  informs  us,  also  in 
food  and  habits.  “  In  the  winter  season  it  frequents 
rapids  and  falls,  to  have  the  advantage  of  open  water ; 
and  when  its  usual  haunts  are  frozen  over,  it  will  travel 
to  a  great  distance  through  the  snow  in  search  of  a  rapid 
that  has  resisted  the  severity  of  the  weather.  If  seen  and 
pursued  by  hunters  on  these  journeys,  it  will  throw  itself 
forward  on  its  belly  and  slide  through  the  snow  for  several 
yards,  leaving  a  deep  furrow  behind  it.  This  movement 
is  repeated  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  even  a  swift  run¬ 
ner  on  snow-shoes  has  much  trouble  in  overtaking  it :  it 
also  doubles  on  its  track  with  much  cunning,  and  dives 
under  the  snow  to  elude  its  pursuers.  When  closely 
pressed,  it  will  turn  and  defend  itself  with  great  obstinacy. 
In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Otters  frequently  robbed  our 
nets,  which  were  set  under  the  ice  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards  from  a  piece  of  open  water ;  they  generally 
carried  off  the  heads  of  the  fish,  and  left  the  bodies 
sticking  in  the  net.”  (Richardson,  ‘  Fauna  Boreali  Ame¬ 
ricana.’)  In  Europe  a  spotted  variety  of  the  Otter  is 
sometimes  found,  and  has  received  the  appellation  of  the 
King  of  the  Otters.  Daniel,  in  his  ‘  Rural  Sports,’  says, 
“  In  Scotland  the  vulgar  have  an  opinion  that  there  is  a 
king  or  leader  among  the  Otters,  spotted  with  white,  and 
larger.  They  believe  that  it  is  never  killed  without  the 
sudden  death  of  a  man  or  some  animal  at  the  same  instant ; 
that  its  skin  is  endowed  with  great  virtue  as  an  antidote 
against  infection,  a  preservative  of  the  warrior  from 
wounds,  and  ensures  the  mariner  from  all  disasters  upon 
the  sea.”  We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  properties 
are  attributed  to  it  in  England. 


BOROUGH  QUARTER-SESSIONS 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
(5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  76),  the  administration  of  justice 
in  cities  and  boroughs  was  regulated  by  antient  usage ; 
or  by  the  express  provisions  of  royal  charters,  obtained 
under  every  variety  of  time  and  circumstance.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  in  respect  both  of  extent  of 
jurisdiction,  and  of  the  mode  of  administering  justice, 
the  arrangements  existing  in  one  borough,  should  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  those  which  a  different  caprice 
and  dissimilar  accidents  had  established  in  another. 
That  statute  sweeps  these  anomalies  away,  by  restricting 
the  power  of  holding  sessions  of  the  peace,  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  to  those  places  to  which  the  crown  may  think 
proper  to  grant  a  court  of  quarter-session,  upon  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  town  council,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  the 
application,  the  state  of  their  gaol,  and  the  salary  which 
they  are  ready  to  pay  to  a  recorder ;  and  by  regulating, 
according  to  a  uniform  standard,  the  authority,  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  the  proceedings  of  courts  so  created. 

In  pointing  out  the  most  important  differences  between 
courts  of  quarter-session  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  those 
in  counties,  the  same  arrangement  will  be  followed  as 
was  adopted  (ante,  p.  6)  in  describing  the  objects  and 
use  of  county  sessions. 
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I.  Court,  haw  constituted  and  assembled. 

Although  every  city  or  borough  to  which  a  court  of 
quarter-session  is  granted,  has  justices  of  the  peace  who 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  magistrates,  the  recorder 
is  the  sole  judge  of  the  court.  The  recorder  (who  must 
be  a  barrister-at-law,  of  not  less  than  five  years’  standing) 
is  nominated  by  the  crown,  by  an  appointment  under  the 
sign-manual,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  upon  whose  recommendation  the 
appointment  is  made.  He  holds  the  office  during  good 
behaviour,  that  is,  for  life,  because  a  person  appointed  to 
an  office  during  good  behaviour  is  not  removable  for  any 
cause  except  for  misconduct,  and  for  misconduct  he  is 
removable,  though  expressly  appointed  for  life.  The  same 
barrister  may  be  appointed  recorder  of  several  boroughs ; 
hut  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  separate 
appointment  to  each  borough.  In  case  of  sickness  or  un¬ 
avoidable  absence,  the  recorder,  with  the  consent  of  the 
town  council,  may  appoint  a  barrister  of  five  years’  stand¬ 
ing  to  act  as  deputy  recorder  at  the  next  session,  but  no 
longer. 

The  recorder  is  required  to  hold  a  court  of  quarter- 
session  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  or  at  such  other 
and  more  frequent  times  as  the  recorder  may  think  fit, 
or  as  the  crown  may  direct.  But  borough  sessions  are 
not,  like  county  sessions,  restricted  to  any  particular  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  year.  When  more  than  four  courts  are  held 
in  the  year,  the  additional  courts,  though  called  courts  of 
quarter-session  in  the  act,  are  usually,  and  more  correctly, 
styled  courts  of  general  session  of  the  peace. 

In  the  absence  of  the  recorder  and  of  any  deputy  re¬ 
corder,  the  court  is  to  be  opened  and  adjourned,  and  the 
recognizances  respited,  by  the  mayor ;  hut  the  mayor  is 
not  authorised  to  do  any  other  judicial  act. 

Ten  days  before  the  holding  of  any  quarter-session,  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  gives  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  such  court ;  and,  seven  days  before,  he 
summons  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  serve  as  grand- 
jurors,  and  also  not  less  than  36,  nor  more  than  60,  to  serve 
as  petty-jurors.  Such  summons  is  executed,  by  showing  to 
the  party,  or,  in  case  of  absence,  by  leaving  at  his  place 
of  abode,  with  some  person  dwelling  therein,  notice, 
under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  containing 
the  substance  of  the  summons.  Any  person,  duly  sum¬ 
moned,  who  omits  to  attend,  or  to  answer  to  his  name,  or 
who  withdraws  himself  without  reasonable  excuse,  is  to  pay 
such  fine  as  the  court  shall  think  meet,  to  be  levied  by 
distress  and  sale,  and  paid  to  the  borough  fund.  Every 
citizen  or  burgess  of  a  city  or  borough  having  a  court 
of  quarter-session,  (unless  exempt  or  disqualified  other¬ 
wise  than  in  respect  of  property,)  is  liable  to  serve  on 
grand  and  petty  juries.  The  members  of  the  council, 
justices  of  the  peace,  treasurer,  and  town-clerk,  of  the 
borough,  are  exempt  and  disqualified  from  serving  on 
juries  within  the  borough,  and  they,  and  all  burgesses  ot 
boroughs  having  separate  quarter-sessions,  are  exempt 
from  liability  to  serve  on  petty-juries  at  the  county 
sessions. 

Where  it  appears  to  the  recorder,  that  the  sessions  are 
likely  to  last  more  than  three  days,  he  may  appoint  an 
“  assistant  barrister”  of  five  years’  standing,  to  hold  a 
second  court,  for  the  trial  of  such  felonies  and  misdemea¬ 
nors  as  shall  be  referred  to  him ;  provided  it  has  been 
certified  to  the  recorder,  by  the  mayor  and  two  aldermen, 
that  the  council  have  resolved  that  such  a  course  is  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  the  name  of  the  intended  assistant  barrister 
has  been  approved  of  by  a  secretary  of  state. 

II.  Jurisdiction. 

The  court  has  cognizance,  under  the  105th  section,  of 
all  crimes,  offences,  and  matters,  cognizable  by  courts  of 
quarter-session  in  counties ;  with  power  to  the  recorder,  to 
do  all  things  necessary  for  the  exercising  of  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  his  being  the  sole  judge,  as  fully  as 


such  county  session ;  subject  however  to  a  proviso,  that  no 
recorder  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  have  power  to  make 
or  levy  any  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate,  or  to 
grant  any  licence  to  keep  an  inn,  ale-house,  or  victualling- 
house  to  sell  any  excisable  liquors  by  retail,  or  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  town-council.  All 
other  matters  which  are  required  to  be  done  at  or  in 
quarter-sessions,  and  which  are  not  expressly  transferred 
to  the  town-council,  devolve  upon  the  recorder, — as  the 
duty  of  appointing  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  such  inspectors,  and 
the  making  of  orders  for  their  remuneration,  &c. 

The  107th  section  takes  away  “  all  powers  and  juris¬ 
dictions  to  try  treasons  (and)  capital  felonies,  and  all 
other  criminal  jurisdictions,”  which  had  been  granted 
to  any  borough,  other  than  such  as  are  previously  de¬ 
clared  by  that  statute.  The  power  given  by  the  105th 
section,  to  try  at  the  borough  sessions  all  offences  which 
are  cognizable  at  county  sessions,  does  not  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  affected  by  the  107th,  though  the  latter  section 
has,  by  some  persons,  been  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  capital  offences  from  the  cognizance  of 
borough  sessions. 

Numerous  executions  took  place  in  former  times  at 
county  sessions ;  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  practice 
for  the  justices  at  sessions  to  try  capital  offences,  an 
alteration,  probably,  resulting  from  the  appointment  of 
clergymen  to  the  magisterial  office,  the  clergy  being  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  canon  law  to  condemn  any  man  to  death. 
In  counties,  the  commission  of  the  peace  expressly  directs 
that,  in  case  of  difficulty,  no  judgment  be  given  by  the 
justices  without  the  presence  of  a  judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  a  judge  of  assize;  but  no 
such  direction  is  contained  in  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  or  in  the  recorder’s  appointment  under  the  sign- 
manual.  A  bill  is  now  (June,  1839)  pending  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  restricting  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
quarter-session,  as  well  in  counties  as  in  boroughs,  to 
larcenies  and  other  minor  offences. 

Persons  imprisoned  in  the  borough  gaol,  by  county 
magistrates,  under  the  provisions  of  6  and  7  Will.  IV., 
c.  105,  may  be  tried  at  the  borough  sessions  for  offences 
committed  out  of  the  borough.  In  such  cases,  the  special 
circumstances  should  be  stated  in  the  indictment,  in 
order  that  it  may  appear  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction. 

III.  Mode  of  proceeding  at  Borough  Sessions.' 

The  grand-jury  are  charged  by  the  recorder,  as  in  the 
county  by  the  chairman,  after  which  the  separation  of 
business  under  1  Viet.,  c.  19,  may,  if  necessary,  be 
made.  The  nature  of  the  charge  has  been  already  stated 
(ante,  p.  6). 

When  the  grand-jury  have  returned  to  their  room, 
bills  of  indictment  are  sent  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  are  prepared.  The  witnesses  who  are  to  support 
the  charge  before  the  grand-jurj,  and  whose  names  are 
written  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  being  sworn  in 
open  court,  are  directed  to  wait  till  called  in  by  the  grand- 
jury.  The  bills  before  the  grand-jury,  may  be  taken  in 
such  order  as  is  thought  most  convenient.  As  the  court 
is  unoccupied  until  a  bill  is  found,  the  grand-jury  com¬ 
monly  begin  with  those  cases  which  they  can  examine  in 
the  least  time ;  and  after  several  bills  have  been  found, 
in  order  that  no  unnecessary  interruption  of  the  business 
of  the  court  may  take  place,  it  is  usual  to  abstain  from 
coming  into  court  with  more  bills,  until  thosS  already  re¬ 
turned  are  nearly  exhausted.  The  witnesses  are  gene¬ 
rally  called  into  the  grand-jury  room,  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  stand  upon  the  back  of  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  upon  the  examination  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
is  commonly  the  first  witness  called,  a  different  c curse 
may  be  found  to  be  expedient.  In  general,  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  witnesses  is  undertaken  by  the  foreman,  the 
other  jurors  afterwards  putting,  or  suggesting  to  the  fore- 
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man,  such  questions  as  occur  to  them  to  be  material. 
Any  doubt  arising,  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry,  upon  a 
point  of  law,  should  be  stated  to  the  recorder ;  and,  on 
many  accounts,  it  is  prudent  and  advisable  that  the  com¬ 
munication  should  be  made  in  writing. 

It  may  here  be  right  to  observe  upon  the  mistake  into 
which  grand  jurors  commonly  fall,  in  supposing  that 
the  inquiry  before  them  is  in  the  nature  of  a  precognition, 
little  differing  from  the  preliminary  examination  which 
takes  place  before  the  magistrate,  who  is  bound  to  com¬ 
mit  the  accused,  or  take  bail  for  his  appearance,  if  a  pro¬ 
bable  case  of  guilt  be  made  out.  By  the  common  law  of 
England,  a  man  is  not  liable  to  punishment,  until  the 
fac°  charged  against  him  has  been  found  to  be  true  by 
the  oath  of  twelve  men  (whether  grand-jurors,  leet-jurors, 
or  jurors  impannelled  to  try  an  issue  in  a  civil  cause, 
involving  the  question  of  guilt),  nor,  except  where  he 
confesses  the  offence  in  open  court,  until  that  finding  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  others,  forming 
the  petty  jury.  The  guilt  of  the  party  being  thus  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  double  verdict,  no  attaint  lay  upon  either 
finding.  The  sentence  of  the  court  ought,  in  strictness, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  founded  upon  the  present¬ 
ment  of  the  grand-jury,  and  that  the  proceedings  which 
take  place  before  the  petty -jury  are  not  so  much  a  trial 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  as  a  trial  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  indictment.  The  inquiry  or  trial 


before  the  grand-jury  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  the 
party,  and  before  jurors  whom  he  is  not  allowed  to  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  office  of  a  grand-jury  is  not  merely  to  decide 
whether  the  accused  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  but 
to  say,  whether  the  bill  of  indictment,  which  directly  and 
unequivocally  asserts  the  guilt  of  the  indictee,  is  true. 
To  return  a  true  bill  upon  less  evidence  than  that,  which, 
if  uncontradicted,  would  amount  to  satisfactory  proof 
of  guilt,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  an  oath  to  present 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  When  a 
grand-jury  find  “  a  true  bill,”  they  assert  upon  their  oath 
that  the  party  has  committed  the  crime  charged  against 
him  in  the  indictment.  There  appears  to  be  no  sub¬ 
stantial  distinction  between  such  a  finding,  and  a  verdict 
of  “  guilty”  pronounced  by  a  petty-jury.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is,  that  the  latter  are  sworn  to  give  a  true  verdict  in 
the  particular  case  ;  whereas  the  grand-jury  are  sworn, 
generally,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  all  cases  which  shall 
come  to  their  knowledge.  Public  justice  is  not  unfre- 
quently  defeated  by  the  practice  of  forcing  on  a  criminal 
charge  to  its  final  decision,  at  a  time  when  evidence  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  transaction  has 
not  been  obtained,  8  Howell,  Slate  Trials,  821,  836, 
838  ;  Burn’s  Justice,  Indictment  V.  The  most  atrocious 
offences  have,  in  consequence  of  the  inconsiderate  haste 
of  grand-juries  in  finding  bills,  not  unfrequently  obtained 
a  total  exemption  from  punishment. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR.— JULY — Seventh  Month. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

1.  Quarter  Sessions  commence  in  this  week. 

5.  Dividends  on  several  descriptions  of  Stock  become  due. 
5.  Annual  licence  to  be  taken  out.  Pawnbrokers  within 
London  and  Westminster,  and  the  limits  of  the  Twopenny 
Post,  and  elsewhere — Appraisers  who  are  not  Auctioneers. 
8.  Fire  Insurance  due  at  Midsummer  must  be  paid  on  or 
refore  this  day,  or  the  policy  becomes  void. 

20.  Assessed  taxes  &  poor-rates  due  on  6th  April  must  be 
raid  on  or  before  this  day  by  all  electors  of  cities  or  boroughs, 
>r  they  will  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  an  election. 

20.  Last  day  for  sending  in  claims  for  voting  in  counties. 
31.  Overseers  to  make  out  lists  of  county  and  borough 
dectors. 

31.  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  closes. 

31.  Conference  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  commences  at 
Liverpool. _ 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 


MOBNING. 

July  7  6th  aft.  Trin.  2  Sam.  12.. Luke  19 

„  14  7th  „  21  John  2 

„  21  8th  „  1  Kings  13  9 

„  28  9th  „  .,18  „  16 


EVENING. 

2  Sam.  19.. Col.  3 
„  24  2  Tlies.  1 . 

1  Kings  17  1  Tim.  6. 
,,  19  Philem. 


THE  MOON’S  CHANGES. 

Last  Quarter  4th  day,  5h.  14m.  morn. 
New  ,,  10th  day,  llh.  lm.  aftern. 
First  Quarter  18th  day,  3h.  2m.  aftern. 
Full  „  26th  day,  llh.  26m.  mom. 
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Night. 
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BREMEN. 


[Town-hall,  Bremen.] 


Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  is  one  of  the  del  Hanseatic 
towns  whose  history  is  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
that  period  of  the  middle  ages  when  a  solitary  vessel 
scarcely  dared  yet  to  venture  on  the  unprotected  seas ;  for 
after  the  Vikingr,  or  sea-kings,  had  ceased  to  carry  dismay 
on  every  coast,  the  peaceful  mariner  was  harassed  by 
their  piratical  successors,  who,  although  conducting  their 
plundering  operations  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  scarcely 
less  injurious  to  the  rising  interests  of  commerce.  The 
Hanseatic  League  was  a  confederation  of  towns  interested 
in  maintaining  a  safe  intercourse  by  sea,  and  from  the 
period  of  its  formation,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  piracies  and  disorders 
which  it  was  intended  to  suppress  gradually  diminished. 
The  prosperity  of  most  of  the  old  commercial  towns  on 
the  Continent  dates  from  about  this  period. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  Bremen  was 
made  a  bishop’s  see  by  Charlemagne,  and  subsequently 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg ; 
but  this  led  to  a  series  of  contests  between  the  chapters  of 
the  two  towns,  which  only  terminated  by  Bremen  being 
made  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric.  Bremen  prospered 
under  the  government  of  its  ecclesiastical  rulers,  who  fa¬ 
voured  its  union  with  the  Hanse  towns,  though,  at  a  sub- 
Vol.  VIII. 


sequent  period,  they  opposed  its  recognition  as  a  free  town 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  a  privilege  which,  however, 
it  afterwards  obtained.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
Bremen  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  who  con¬ 
verted  the  archbishopric  into  a  secular  duchy.  In  1712 
it  became  a  conquest  of  Denmark,  and  was  sold  by  that 
state  to  the  electorate  of  Brunswick.  It  was  not  until 
1731,  when  the  adjustment  of  some  disputes  with  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  took  place,  that  Bremen  again  en¬ 
joyed  its  former  freedom  ;  which  was  again  subverted  by 
the  French,  who,  in  1810,  made  it  the  capital  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  French  Empire.  It  owed  its  restoration 
to  independence  to  the  battle  of  Leipzig  and  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  under  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Bremen, 
with  67  square  miles  of  adjoining  territory,  became  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  one  of  the 
three  Hanse  towns.  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  being  the 
other  two. 

The  Weser  divides  Bremen  into  two  unequal  portions  ; 
the  old  town,  with  its  large  suburbs  containing  handsome 
mansions  and  villas,  being  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
new  town,  begun  in  1625,  being  on  the  left,  without  any 
suburbs.  The  narrowness  of  the  streets  and  the  lofty 
houses  give  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  more  antient  part 
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of  Bremen,  though  it  also  contains  some  spacious  streets, 
and  in  the  new  town  they  are  generally  wide  and  straight. 
Cemeteries  have  been  formed  outside  the  town,  and  the 
deserted  church-yards,  no  longer  employed  as  burial- 
grounds,  allow  of  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  as  these 
are  almost  the  only  open  spaces  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
old  town,  they  render  it  more  healthy.  The  ramparts, 
as  we  frequently  find  in  old  towns  on  the  Continent,  have 
been  razed  and  converted  into  agreeable  promenades. 
The  quays  on  each  side  of  the  river  afford  a  good  view  of 
the  town.  Bremen  contains  about  5900  houses  and  1100 
granaries,  manufactories,  warehouses,  mills,  &c.  The 
population  of  the  town  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
41,000,  five-sevenths  of  whom  are  Lutherans,  and  there 
are  14,000  persons  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
1500  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  1100  Jews.  Indi¬ 
viduals  are  admissible  to  public  offices  without  reference 
to  their  religious  creed.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  church  of  St.  Augarius,  with  its 
handsome  spire  324  feet  high,  are  the  only  ecclesiastical 
edifices  possessing  much  interest.  The  archiepiscopal 
palace  has  been  converted  into  a  town-hall.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  well  as  the  razing  of  the  ramparts,  are 
indications  of  the  important  changes  which  public  feeling 
has  undergone  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  town-hall, 
a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  cut,  has  been  completely 
renovated  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  piazzas  have 
been  opened  to  the  public.  Here  is  the  former  town-hall, 
built  in  1405,  below  which  are  the  large  wine-cellars. 
We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  heartiness  of  burgher 
hospitality  in  the  olden  times  from  the  capacity  of  these 
cellars,  but  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  a  spirit  of  jovial 
conviviality  were,  at  that  period,  the  chief  excitements 
which  the  state  of  society  afforded.  Wines  of  the  vin¬ 
tage  of  1624  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  found  in  the 
town-hall  cellars ;  and  in  one  cellar  there  are  a  dozen 
vats  called  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which  contained  hoch- 
heimer  and  riidesheimer  made  early  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  apartments  running  down  one  side  of  the 
vaults  for  the  convenience  of  regaling  parties.  The  Ex¬ 
change  combines  accommodation  for  men  of  business  and 
pleasure,  a  large  concert-room  and  ball-rooms  being 
under  its  roof.  In  the  Museum,  erected  in  1801,  there  are 
an  extensive  library,  and  collections  in  natural  history 
and  the  arts.  The  two  Gymnasia  and  the  High  School, 
the  Theatre,  Arsenal,  Weighing  House,  and  Dr.  Olbers’s 
Observatory,  from  which  he  discovered  Pallas  and  Vesta, 
are  the  most  prominent  public  edifices  of  Bremen. 

The  territory  of  the  free  Hanseatic  state  of  Bremen 
consists  chiefly  of  marsh  land  intersected  by  many  water¬ 
courses  and  canals,  and  besides  the  Weser,  by  one  or  two 
small  rivers.  Agricultural  industry  is  chiefly,  directed 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  are  of  a  superior  kind, 
and  little  corn  is  grown  except  in  a  few  elevated  places. 
In  addition  to  Bremen,  this  little  state  comprises  two 
other  towns  and  fifty-eight  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  in  the  “  convention 
of  burgesses,”  which  consists  of  citizens  paying  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes.  The  senate  chooses  its  members  by 
ballot,  out  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates  selected  by 
the  burgesses.  They  are  elected  for  life,  and  exercise 
all  executive  functions,  administering  justice,  regulating 
the  police,  licensing  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  con¬ 
trolling  public  instruction ;  and  in  their  executive  capa¬ 
city  they  are  responsible  ministers.  The  convention, 
conjointly  with  the  senate,  determine  the  amount  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  public  revenue,  and  matters  relating  to 
commerce  and  navigation  are  more  immediately  under  the 
control  of  the  former  body.  The  debt  of  the  state  exceeds 
600,000/.,  and  the  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about 
120,000/. 

Manufactures  of  woollens,  hats,  tobacco,  refined  sugar, 
rape  oil,  soap,  . starch,  cables,  ropes,  cotton  yarn,  cottons 
and  silks,  are  carried  on  at  Bremen ;  and  there  are  also 


tanneries,  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  It  has 
in  addition  a  very  extensive  trade  both  with  foreign  parts 
and  the  interior  of  Germany,  being  the  emporium  for  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Weser.  It  is  the  seaport  of 
the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse:  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser 
are  connected  by  a  navigable  canal.  The  annual  exports 
are  of  the  estimated  value  of  2j  millions  sterling-,  and  the 
imports  amount  to  about  the  same  sum.  The  principal 
imports  in  1832  were  31  million  lbs.  of  tobacco,  29  mil¬ 
lion  lbs.  of  sugar,  14  million  lbs.  of  coffee,  39,000  tuns 
of  South-sea  whale  oil,  and  33,000  hogsheads  and  pipes 
of  wine.  These  are  warehoused  at  Bremen,  and  after¬ 
wards  distributed  for  consumption.  The  returns  from 
the  interior  consist  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  iron-wire,  glass, 
grain  and  potatoes,  oak  and  fir  timber,  bark,  drugs, 
hemp  and  flax,  wool,  rags,  paper,  linens,  and  other  raw 
and  manufactured  articles.  Only  vessels  drawing  seven 
feet  water  can  come  up  to  the  town.  Vessels  of  the 
largest  size  stop  at  Braake,  an  Oldenburgh  port,  and 
their  cargoes  are  put  into  boats  and  lighters  and  brought 
to  Bremen.  Smaller  vessels  can  come  up  as  far  as  Ber¬ 
gerac,  a  port  within  the  state  of  Bremen.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  cleared  inwards  at  Bremen  in  1832  was 
1116,  of  which  120  were  from  Great  Britain  and  123 
from  the  United  States;  and  in  1835  the  arrivals  were 
1085,  of  which  120  were  also  from  British  ports.  The 
commercial  interests  of  Bremen  are  represented  by  a  body 
called  the  College  of  Elders,  which  is  possessed  of  great 
powers  in  questions  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  being 
in  many  respects  independent  of  the  executive.  The 
charges  on  buying,  selling,  and  shipping  goods  at  Bremen 
are  very  moderate ;  and  a  Bank,  Discount  Office,  and  Fire 
Insurance  Companies  facilitate  commercial  arrangements. 
Bremen,  as  one  of  the  three  remaining  Hanse  towns, 
holds  a  share  in  the  Steelyard  in  London  and  the  Han- 
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seatic  House  in  Antwerp. 

ON  ULTRAMARINE. 

This  substance  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
costly  colours  which  ever  came  into  the  hands  of  the  ar¬ 
tist.  The  blue  is  of  an  intensely  vivid  character,  and 
possesses  the  valuable  property  of  being  almost  unaltera¬ 
ble  by  time.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
mineral  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  of  the  mode  of 
preparation.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  sub¬ 
stance  in  France,  and  it  is  from  French  sources  that  we 
shall  draw  our  details. 

The  imperishable  nature  of  ultramarine,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  properties,  is  in  some 
respects  a  fault,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
will  not  blend  with  other  colours  as  time  works  its  changes 
on  the  latter.  If  all  other  colours  were  as  imperishable 
as  ultramarine,  then  the  fault  of  which  we  speak  would 
be  a  virtue,  since  a  picture  would  preserve  its  freshness 
for  ages  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  ultramarine  maintains  its  vivid¬ 
ness  after  other  colours  have  faded.  It  has  been  observed 
in  some  of  the  paintings  of  Perugino,  Albert  Durer,  and 
Paul  Veronese,  that  ultramarine  was  used  for  the  sky, 
and  inferior  colours  for  other  parts  ;  and  that  the  sky 
retains  almost  its  pristine  freshness,  while  the  other  parts 
have  yielded  to  the  effect  of  time,  from  which  a  want  of 
harmony  results. 

The  mineral  which  yields  ultramarine  is  called  Lapis 
lazuli ,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 
The  lapis  lazuli,  or  lazulite,  as  mineralogists  term  it, 
presents  itself  in  masses  more  or  less  pure,  generally  of 
small  size,  of  a  granulated  texture,  imperfectly  lamellated, 
and  of  different  tints  of  blue,  from  celestial  blue  to  indigo 
and  purple.  It  is  generally  disseminated  in  a  rock  com¬ 
posed  of  many  substances,  of  which  iron  pyrites  is  always 
one.  In  commerce  this  rock  goes  by  the  name  of  lapis, 
and  brings  a  high  or  low  price  according  to  the  quantity 
of  lazulite  which  it  contains. 
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M.  Patria  says,  that  when  he  was  at  Ekaterinburg  in 
Siberia,  he  met  with  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  who 
had  been  in  Bokhara,  from  whence  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  lazulite  are  obtained  ;  and  he  took  that  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  mountains  in  which 
the  mineral  is  found.  The  dealer  said  that  the  mineral 
occurred  in  granite ;  and  that  it  was  not  disposed  in  veins 
or  filaments,  but  disseminated  through  the  entire  mass  of 
the  rock  in  all  sorts  of  proportions  ; — that  nothing  was 
perceived  but  light  blue  patches  and  spots  upon  a  rock 
which  wras  in  other  respects  grey  ; — that  these  spots  were 
of  an  intensely  vivid  colour ; — that  some  of  the  spots 
were  less  mixed  up  with  foreign  ingredients  than  others  • 
— but  that  it  was  very  rare  to  find  masses  so  large  as  the 
head,  in  which  the  blue  predominated  over  the  white  and 
grey. 

These  pieces  of  lazulite  are  generally  quarried  from  the 
rocks,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Laxmann,  who  lived  several  years  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  found  rolled  blocks  of  lazulite  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Baikal,  in  a  gulf  on  the  southern  side ;  but  he  sought 
in  vain  for  the  mountain  from  which  they  had  been  de¬ 
tached,  and  the  natives  could  give  him  no  information  on 
the  subject. 

Besides  Bokhara  and  Siberia,  other  places  have  fur¬ 
nished  this  mineral ;  for  instance,  in  Persia,  in  Natolia, 
in  India  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  isle  of  Hainon,  in  the 
Chinese  Sea,  furnishes  all  which  is  employed  in  porcelain 
and  other  species  of  painting  in  China. 

Pure  lazulite  is  almost  transparent  at  the  edges,  and  is 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  to  produce  fire  with 
steel.  It  is  about  three  times  as  heavy  as  water ;  and 
when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  it  burns  with  a  vivid 
flame,  loses  its  colour,  and  falls  in  the  state  of  a  greyish 
powder,  which  becomes  a  white  enamel  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  stronger  heat.  Dufay  found  that  when  it  was 
exposed  to  'the  sun’s  rays,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the 
dark,  it  yielded  a  phosphorescent  light,  the  light  being- 
more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  mineral. 

The  most  perfect  specimens  of  lazulite  are  not  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  ultramarine ;  they  are  always  re¬ 
served  for  articles  of  bijouterie,  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  mosaics,  &c.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
sold  in  plates,  excessively  thin,  in  order  to  multiply  the 
number  out  of  a  given  weight  as  much  as  possible.  A 
sort  which  is  rather  less  perfect  and  costly  is  applied  in 
the  decoration  of  princely  apartments,  of  which  the  most 
splendid  in  existence  perhaps  are  in  the  palace,  built  by 
Catherine  II.  for  Prince  Orloff,  her  favourite,  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  In  this  palace,  according  to  Patrin,  are  apart¬ 
ments  entirely  lined  with  lazulite  brought  from  Bokhara. 

The  manner  of  preparing  ultramarine,  as  described  by 
M.  Boece  de  Boot,  is  as  follows  : — In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  piece  of  lazulite  is  of  good  quality  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  fit  to  yield  a  fine  blue,  a  few  small  pieces  are  placed 
upon  burning  charcoal,  and  made  red-hot ;  if  they  do  not 
break  by  the  calcination,  and  if,  after  having  cooled,  they 
have  lost  none  of  the  brilliancy  of  their  colour,  they  are  pro¬ 
nounced  fit  for  the  purpose.  Another  mode  of  trial  is, 
to  make  some  fragments  red-hot  upon  an  iron  plate,  and 
then  throw  them  into  very  strong  white  vinegar :  if  the 
specimen  is  good,  it  will  not  lose  its  colour  by  this  ordeal. 

The  lazulite  is  made  red-hot  several  times  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  quenched  after  each  heating  in  -water  or  strong 
vinegar, — the  latter  being  the  better  of  the  two  :  the  of- 
tener  this  is  done,  the  more  easily  is  the  stone  reduced  to 
powder.  This  done,  the  lazulite  is  then  pounded  in  a 
porphyry  mortar,  moistening  it  from  time  to  time,  with 
vinegar  or  spirit  of  wine.  The  pounding  is  continued 
until  the  stone  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  for 
this  is  very  essential.  The  powder  is  then  washed  in 
water,  and  left  to  dry  ;  after  which  it  is  sheltered  from 
dust  until  the  next  process. 

A  paste  is  made  of  a  pound  of  pure  linseed  oil,  the  same 


weight  of  yellow  wax,  of  colophone,  and  of  resinous  pitch, 
and  two  ounces  of  white  mastich.  The  oil  is  gently 
heated,  and  the  other  ingredients  added  to  it ;  the  whole 
is  then  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  being  stirred  all 
the  time :  it  is  then  strained  through  linen,  and  left  to 
cool.  To  six  ounces  of  this  paste  are  added  four  ounces  of 
the  powdered  lazulite.  This  mass  is  kneaded  for  a  long¬ 
time,  and  with  great  care.  When  the  powder  is  tho¬ 
roughly  incorporated  with  the  paste,  hot  water  is  poured 
upon  it,  and  well  mixed  up  with  it.  By  this  process  the 
colouring  matter  detaches  itself  from  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and 
after  reposing  some  days,  the  remaining  ingredients  are 
poured  off,  and  the  sediment,  when  dried  into  a  powder, 
constitutes  ultramarine. 

Kunckel  followed  a  plan  somewhat  different.  After 
having  broken  the  lazulite  into  small  pieces,  he  calcined 
it  and  quenched  it  in  vinegar  several  times  in  succession  ; 
after  which  he  reduced  it  to  powder,  in  the  way  before 
described.  He  then  took  virgin  wax  and  colophone,  of 
each  a  quantity  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  lazulite, 
and  melted  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel.  To  this 
was  gradually  added  the  powder,  stirring  and  mixing  it 
carefully  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  melted  mix¬ 
ture  w7as  then  put  into  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and 
immersed  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  water  of  such  a 
temperature  that  the  hand  could  just  remain  in  it ;  and 
then  the  linen  bag  was  squeezed,  by  which  colouring 
matter  exuded  through  the  cloth  and  mixed  with  the 
water.  When  the  wrater  was  strongly  coloured  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  taken  out  and  immersed  in  a  second  glass  of 
water,  by  which  a  second  supply  of  the  colouring  matter 
was  obtained ;  and  the  same  for  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time.  The  colour  which  was  discharged  into  the  first 
glass  of  water  was  the  most  valuable,  the  others  being 
gradually  more  deteriorated.  The  vessels  were  left  three 
or  four  days,  by  which  time  the  ultramarine  settled  at  the 
bottom,  and  was  afterwards  dried. 

The  quantity  of  ultramarine  which  can  be  obtained 
from  lazulite  depends  on  the  richness  of  the  stone.  When 
it  is  of  a  good  quality,  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
colouring  matter  may  be  procured  from  it ;  but  if  it 
yield  only  one-quarter  the  weight,  it  is  still  worth  the 
trouble  and  labour  of  reducing  it.  The  high  price  which 
must  be  paid  for  ultramarine  is  well  known.  This  is 
due  to  three  causes  :  the  rarity  of  good  specimens  of 
lazulite,  the  high  price  which  is  demanded  for  them 
when  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  time  and  trouble 
bestowed  upon  the  preparation.  In  the  year  1600  lazu¬ 
lite  of  a  good  quality  brought  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings 
a  pound ;  and  at  subsequent  periods  the  price  has  varied, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  supply,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  shillings  per  pound.  In  1763  an 
ounce  of  the  prepared  ultramarine  cost  four  pounds,  being 
about  equal  to  its  weight  in  pure  gold. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  ultramarine,  or  the 
mineral  from  which  it  is  produced,  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  gem  which  was  known  at  that  time  by  the  name 
of  the  sapphire  was  identical  with  the  modern  lapis 
lazuli.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  sap¬ 
phire  was  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  with  a  violet  or  purplish 
glance  ;  that  it  was  not  always  transparent ;  that  it  had 
a  great  many  golden-yellow  spots ;  that  it  was  in  general 
capable  of  being  polished  and  cut ;  that  it  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  pieces  sufficiently  large  for  mosaic-work ;  and 
for  other  reasons.  Beckmann  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  employment  of  lazulite  from  remote  times  to  the 
present ;  but  we  cannot  here  follow  him  in  his  task,  for 
want  of  room ;  merely  observing  that  the  first  mention 
which  he  has  discovered  of  the  name  ultramarine  occurs 
in  the  year  1502. 
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WOOLSTHORPE  MANOR-HOUSE. 


[Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  birthplace.] 


Woolsthorpe  manor-house,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  situated  in  a  little  valley  in  the  parish  of 
Colsterworth,  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  at  the 
distance  of  about  103  miles  from  London.  The  building 
itself  presents  nothing  to  attract  attention ;  but  as  the 
house  in  which  one  of  the  best  men  and  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  modern  times  first  saw  the  light, 
it  will  be  viewed  with  affectionate  reverence  by  all  who 
esteem  high  genius  and  true  nobleness  of  heart. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  vast  and  penetrating 
mind  which  could  dictate,  such  a  work  as  the  ‘  Principia’ 
was  once  an  inhabitant  of  an  insignificant  cottage.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  author  of  such  a  theory  as  that 
developed  in  his  great  work,  with  all  its  dependent 
circumstances,  was  a  mere  man  with  all  the  cravings 
and  affections  of  mortality ;  although  there  is  something 
so  vast  and  majestic  in  the  conceptions  embodied  in  the 
‘  Principia,’  that  we  imagine  they  could  only  he  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  god-like  being,  of  an  immortal  and  un¬ 
erring  mind!  Yet,  though  his  fame  among  men  will 
last  while  the  science  he  so  enriched  shall  endure,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  personal  appearance  or  mode  of  life 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  fellow-men  with  minds  too 
small  to  compass  his  ideas  even  when  developed  with  his 
own  simplicity.  Yes,  the  immortal  Newton  lived  like 
other  men — he  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept ;  his  dwelling 
was  a  cottage ;  his  observatory  his  own  garden ;  and  here 
in  the  solitude  of  Woolsthorpe  did  he  contemplate  the 
glorious  works  of  his  Creator,  and  imagine  the  means  by 
which  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  maintained. 

The  genius  of  Newton  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 


whole  scientific  world ;  modern  discoveries  have  altered 
and  improved  many  sciences  but  imperfectly  known  in  the 
days  of  Newton,  and  much  has  been  effected  in  clearing 
the  obscure  departments  of  the  study  to  which  he  directed 
his  principal  attention ;  but  not  all  the  efforts  of  modern 
philosophers,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  skill  of  modern 
days,  have  been  sufficient  to  darken  the  fame  of  Newton 
or  to  eclipse  any  of  his  discoveries.  Those  works  to 
which  he  owes  the  admiration  of  posterity  as  well  as  of 
his  contemporaries  are  so  sufficiently  well  known  that 
we  may  dispense  with  any  particular  mention  of  them, 
particularly  as  we  coidd  only  give  some  short  account  of 
what  would  require  to  be  treated  at  considerable  length, 
and  respecting  which  there  are  many  sources  to  which 
we  may  refer  for  information.* 

The  private  habits  of'  this  great  man,  as  of  many 
others,  are  not  so  generally  known ;  we  shall  therefore 
present  so  much  information  on  this  head  as  we  have 
been  able  to  collect.  Although  the  most  trifling  parti¬ 
culars  in  the  life  of  a  celebrated  character  are  of  interest 
to  his  admirers,  they  are  not  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  at  the  time  they  occur  to  deserve  to  be  re¬ 
corded  for  the  information  of  future  ages ;  thus  it  is  that 
we  know  so  little  of  the  motives  which  have  actuated  so 
many  men  in  actions  for  which  they  are  praised  or  blamed 
by  posterity  without  sufficient  cause ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  we  have  to  regret  that  particulars  of  this  nature 
are  extremely  scanty. 

The  Newtons  appear  to  have  located  themselves  at 
*  See  ‘  Penny  Magazine/  vol.  i,,  page  375. 
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Woolsthorpe  as  early  as  the  year  1561,  having  come 
thither  from  Westby,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  family  derived  its  name  originally  from  Newtown, 
in  Lancashire;  but  it  seems  probable,  from  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  by  the  biographers  of  Sir  Isaac, 
acting  on  some  hints  afforded  by  himself,  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  Scotch  family  of  that  name  in  East 
Lothian.  The  genealogy  of  the  philosopher  is  however 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  he  could  not  him¬ 
self  trace  his  descent  with  certainty  beyond  his  grand¬ 
father  Robert  Newton,  who,  in  1623,  became  possessed 
of  the  manor-house  of  Woolsthorpe,  which  had  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  by  Robert  Underwood. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born  on  Christmas-day,  1642, 
0.  S.,  nearly  three  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  an  extremely  weakly  child,  and  for  some  time  it 
was  thought  he  would  not  live ;  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  so  small  for  many  days  after  his  birth  “  that  he 
might  have  been  put  into  a  quart  pot.”  He  did  however 
at  last  spring  up,  and  as  he  grew,  gradually  mastered  the 
natural  weakness  of  his  constitution.  The  rudiments  of 
his  education  were  received  at  two  small  day-schools  at 
Skiliington  and  Stoke,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
home,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  removed  to  the  great  school  at  Grantham. 
Here  he  showed  considerable  quickness  at  his  studies, 
and  manifested  a  strong  disposition  for  mechanics,  in 
which  he  missed  no  opportunity  for  acquiring  informa¬ 
tion,  either  theoretically  or  of  a  practical  nature.  He 
amused  himself  with  making  models  of  windmills,  water- 
clocks,  and  other  scientific  toys,  all  of  which  he  executed 
with  considerable  neatness  and  accuracy.  Some  of  the 
sun-dials  made  by  his  own  hand  are  still  shown  in  the 
room  used  by  him  as  a  study  at  Woolsthorpe.  Although 
his  natural  quickness  of  apprehension  enabled  him  easily 
to  master  the  exercises  of  the  school,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  particularly  partial  to  learning  or  forward  in 
his  studies.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  it  is  to  one  of 


those  accidental  circumstances  to  which  so  many  great 
events  are  ascribable,  that  we  may  partly  attribute  his 
future  eminence.  He  used  to  relate  that  he  was  always 
very  negligent  at  school,  and  very  low  in  his  class,  until 
he  happened  to  be  insulted  one  day  by  a  boy  above 
him,  when  he  determined  to  be  revenged,  not  only 
by  giving  his  superior  a  sound  thrashing  (which  was 
promptly  administered  on  the  spot),  but  by  the  more 
noble  method  of  superseding  him  in  his.  studies.  This 
determination  gave  a  new  bent  to  his  character,  and 
from  that  day  he  continued  rising  in  the  school  till  he 
was  head  boy.  When  he  left  Grantham  school,  it  was 
determined  by  his  mother,  after  great  deliberation,  and 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  uncle,  who  had  observed 
indications  of  his  great  genius,  to  send  him  to  Cambridge, 
whither  he  repaired  in  1660,  being  admitted  of  Trinity 
College  on  June  5  in  that  year.  Here  he  remained  se¬ 
veral  years,  applying  himself  closely  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  more  abstruse  branches  of  knowledge,  to  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  which,  means  are  appropriated  in  that  univer¬ 
sity.  The  fruits  of  his  studies  were  not  made  public  until 
a  very  late  period,  and  even  then,  only  at  the  persua¬ 
sions  of  his  friends,  and  against  his  own  well-known  de¬ 
sire.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  theories 
and  opinions  which  have  ranked  his  name  first  among 
modern  philosophers,  were  conceived,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  them  considerably  advanced,  while  he  was  yet  a 
young  man. 

In  1665  he  left  Cambridge  for  a  short  time,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  plague,  which  in  that  year  committed  such 
ravages  in  all  the  great  towns  and  cities  throughout 
Europe,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Woolsthorpe  (having 
inherited  it  in  1663  from  his  mother),  where  he  passed 
the  autumn  of  that  year. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  while  sitting  in  the  garden, 
that  the  falling  of  an  apple  from  a  tree  led  to  that  train 
of  thought  which  ultimately  produced  his  beautiful  theory 
of  gravitation.  At  least  such  is  the  substance  of  a  popular 


[The  Room  ia  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born.] 
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tradition,  and  it  is  so  pretty  tliat  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny 
the  fact,  although  there  are  several  circumstances  which 
might  lead  us  to  doubt  it;  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
total  silence  of  his  cotemporaries  and  diligent  investiga¬ 
tors  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  Dr.  Stukeley  and 
Mr.  Conduitt. 

These  gentlemen  exerted  themselves  after  his  death  to 
obtain  every  possible  information  with  respect  to  the 
private  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  it  is  from  their 
relations  principally  that  later  biographers  have  drawn 
up  their  narratives. 

Yet  their  accounts  afford  but  little  information  besides 
that  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  publications  of  Sir 
Isaac  and  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner  until  he  took  up 
his  permanent  abode  in  London,  when,  his  fame  having 
spread  over  Europe,  his  correspondence  and  society  were 
courted  by  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age,  as  well 
foreigners  as  Englishmen.  His  nephew,  Mr.  Conduitt, 
thus  notices  the  manner  in  which  he  lived : — “  Sir  Isaac 
lived  in  London  ever  since  the  year  1696,  when  he  was 
made  Warden  of  the  Mint;  nobody  ever  lived  with  him 
but  my  wife  [his  niece],  who  was  with  him  near  20  years 
before  and  after  her  marriage.  He  always  lived  in  a 
very  handsome  generous  manner,  though  without  osten¬ 
tation  or  vanity ;  he  was  always  hospitable,  and  upon 
proper  occasions  gave  splendid  entertainments.”  When 
he  first  came  to  London  he  lived  in  Jermyn  Street,  but 
he  afterwards  removed  to  a  house  in  St.  Martin’s  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  where  he  built  an  observatory,  which 
still  exists  in  its  original  state.  Here  he  continued  to  re¬ 
side  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Kensington,  at  which  place  he  died  March  20, 
1727,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  person  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
rather  inclining  to  corpulency  in  his  latter  years.  He  had 
a  benignant  expression  of  countenance,  to  the  effect  of 
which  his  hair,  white  as  silver,  greatly  contributed.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  strong  constitution,  and  to  his  last 
illness  had  the  bloom  of  health  mantling  in  his  cheeks. 

Mr.  Conduitt  says  he  had  a  lively  and  piercing  eye, 
betokening  the  vivacity  of  his  genius  ;  but  Bishop  At- 
terbury  would  seem  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  though 
he  may  refer  only  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  “  In¬ 
deed,”  says  he,  “in  the  whole  air  of  his  face  and  make 
there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating  sagacity  which 
appears  in  his  compositions.  He  had  something  rather 
languid  in  his  look  and  manner,  which  did  not  raise 
any  great  expectation  in  those  who  did  not  know  him.” 

In  company  Sir  Isaac  was  very  reserved,  and  particu¬ 
larly  absent  in  mind.  Of  the  latter  failing,  excusable 
however  in  a  man  whose  attention  'was  occupied  with 
such  abstruse  subjects,  there  are  many  pleasant  stories 
told,  one  of  the  best  of  which,  and  perhaps  the  only  au¬ 
thentic  one,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  relates  that 
after  waiting  at  Sir  Isaac’s  house  for  a  considerable  time 
without  being  able  to  see  him,  he  was  induced  to  demo¬ 
lish  a  fowl  prepared  for  the  philosopher’s  dinner.  When 
Sir  Isaac  entered  he  appeared  astonished  to  find  the  fowl 
gone,  and  exclaimed  to  his  visitor,  “  You  see,  Doctor,  how 
very  absent  we  philosophers  are ;  I  really  imagined  I  had 
not  yet  dined !”  Indeed  he  would  much  rather  sit  down 
to  solve  a  geometrical  problem,  than  to  discuss  the  most 
sumptuous  dinner  ;  and  he  would  do  one  with  as  much 
celerity  as  the  other. 

When  Leibnitz  proposed  a  problem  intended  to  puzzle 
the  philosophers  of  all  Europe,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  solved 
it  within  six  hours  after  he  had  received  it ;  and  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  returned  an  answer  in  as  short  a  time  to 
one  proposed  by  Bernoulli,  for  the  solution  of  which 
Leibnitz  had  requested  an  extension  to  12  months  of  the 
period  of  six  months  originally  assigned. 

The  Manor  House  of  Woolsthorpe  (of  which  we  have 
given  an  engraving,  as  well  as  of  the  interior  of  the  room 


in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born)  is  still  preserved  as 
a  venerated  relic  by  its  present  proprietor.  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Isaac,  John  Newton,  the  heir-at-law,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  manor  and  estates;  but  in  1732  they  were 
sold  to  Edmund  Turner,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  they  still 
remain.  The  house  was  repaired  in  1798,  and  a  marble 
tablet  fixed  in  the  room  where  Newton  was  born,  with 
these  lines  by  Pope  : — 

“  Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night ; 

God  said,  ‘  Let  Newton  be,’  and  all  was  light.” 


THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

The  longest  direct  line  of  canal,  and  indeed  the  greatest 
national  work  yet  completed  in  America,  is  the  inland 
communication  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  name  however  is  not  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate  at  the  present  day,  since  there  are 
several  other  navigable  communications  between  Lake 
Erie  and  large  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
amongst  which  are  the  Welland  and  Rideau  canals,  by 
which  a  communication  is  opened  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  the  canals  connecting  Erie 
with  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Alleghany  rivers ; 
and  the  Ohio  canal,  which  is  navigable  through  the 
interior  of  that  state,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  river  Ohio, 
and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and 
the  Atlantic. 

From  what  the  American  people  have  said  and  written 
concerning  the  Erie  Canal,  many  persons  have  been  led 
to  imagine  that  the  pure  waters  of  the  little  inland  sea 
(Erie)  are  actually  made  to  mingle  with  the  briny  ocean. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  very  considerable  elevation  of  that  lake  above  the 
tide-water  level,  the  intervening  country  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  summit-level  of  the  canal  is  several  feet 
higher  than  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  river  where  they 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  from  which  the  wrestern  section 
of  the  canal  is  fed  or  supplied. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Erie  Canal — that  is,  from 
Albany  on  the  Hudson  river  (which  is  navigable  for 
sloops  and  steam-boats  thence  to  New  York)  to  Buffalo, 
situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie — is  something 
over  362  English  miles.  The  whole  extent  of  the  canal 
lies  through  the  western  and  north-western  portions  of 
the  state  of  New  York;  so  that  although  the  regions  to 
the  west  of  Buffalo  share  in  the  advantages  afforded  by 
means  of  this  outlet,  of  sending  their  surplus  produce  to 
market,  and  of  receiving  sea-borne  supplies  in  return,  it 
was  the  state  of  New  York  alone  that  incurred  the 
immense  cost  of  this  vast  undertaking. 

Notwithstanding  the  region  of  country  through  which 
this  canal  passes  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  level  than  other¬ 
wise,  yet  there  are  some  particular  localities  which  re¬ 
quired  an  immense  outlay  of  labour  and  expense  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves,  and  that 
none  but  an  enterprising  people  would  have  ventured  to 
cope  with.  Two  of  the  principal  of  these,  and  certainly 
those  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  were  the  pier  at  Black- 
rock,  and  the  ‘  Deep-cut  ’  and  locks  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Lockport.  It  ought  previously  to  be 
stated,  in  order  to  render  the  matter  more  intelligible, 
that  where  the  Niagara  river  issues  from  Lake  Erie  it  is 
bounded  by  a  lofty  bank  on  the  eastern  or  United  States 
side,  so  that  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  carry  the  line 
of  canal  along  this  steep  and  extensive  declivity.  But  as 
this  was  not  conceived  the  most  desirable  point  for  the 
canal  to  terminate  at,  some  plan  had  to  be  adopted  in 
order  that  it  should  be  continued  to  the  creek  or  harbour 
at  Buffalo  ;  so  that  vessels  navigating  Erie  and  the  upper 
lakes  might  discharge  their  cargoes  at  once  into  the 
canal-boats,  or  the  canal-boats  their  merchandise  into 
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the  vessels  navigating  the  lakes.  This  being  the  case,  a 
vast  pier-wall,  nearly  two  miles  long,  was  planned  and 
executed,  though  the  execution  was  found  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  This  pier  is  built  transversely  along 
the  channel  of  the  river,  commencing  a  little  above  the 
head  of  the  rapids  (for  the  descent  is  very  rapid  where 
the  river  issues  from  the  lake),  and  terminating  or  abut¬ 
ting  at  a  small  island  a  little  below  the  town  of  Blackrock. 
And  to  complete  this  reservoir,  or  basin,  a  strong  dam 
(containing  a  guard  lock)  extends  across  that  portion  of 
the  channel  of  the  river  lying  between  the  aforesaid  island 
and  the  eastern  shore.  The  depth  of  water  along  the 
channel  of  the  river,  where,  this  pier-wall  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  feet ;  while 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  (flowing  over  an  irregular  bed 
of  rock)  equals  six  or  seven  miles  per  hour.  This  work 
consists,  not  of  a  solid  wall  of  masonry,  but  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  huge  cribs  or  frames,  of  exceedingly  stout  timbers, 
which,  after  being  sunk  in  their  proper  positions,  were 
filled  with  stones,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  head  of  water  raised  within  the  basin. 
To  have  rendered  them  perfectly  water-tight  would  have 
been  nearly  impossible,  considering  the  uneven  bed  of 
rock  upon  which  they  rested ;  but  since  the  basin  was 
formed  of  a  width  varying  from  50  to  80  yards,  the  waste 
of  water  when  the  work  was  completed  did  not  materially 
affect  the  head  of  water  obtained  within  the  basin,  or 
harbour  of  Blackrock,  as  it  is  generally  called.  During 
the  time  this  great  work  was  in  operation,  a  cradle  or  crib 
would  occasionally  give  way,  being  driven  outwards  by 
the  pressure  from  within,  when  the  water  escaped  with 
such  velocity,  that  the  noise  thereby  created  might  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  When  this  great  un¬ 
dertaking  was  finished,  the  inhabitants  of  Blackrock 
imagined  that  they  would  then  enjoy  a  better  harbour 
than  their  neighbours  of  Buffalo,  and  consequently  be¬ 
come  their  successful  rivals  in  the  trade  connected  with 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  lakes  to  the  westward. 
But  time  has  proved  to  them  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  calculations ;  for  since  this  pier  was  completed,  in 
the  year  1825,  the  town  (now  city)  of  Buffalo  has  “  gone 
a-head,”  to  make  use  of  an  Americanism,  at  a  rapid  rate, 
while  the  town  of  Blackrock  has  increased  but  very 
little. 

The  next  vast  undertaking  connected  with  the  Erie 
Canal  is  the  Deep-cut,  including  the  double  tier  of 
locks  at  Lockport.  This  1  cut  ’  (as  it  is  called)  extends 
through  nearly  the  length  of  three  miles,  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  being  through  a  table-rock  of  solid  stone.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  portion  of 
the  route  of  the  canal  have  been  overcome,  but  the  work 
has  been  executed  in  a  manner  that  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  talents  of  the  engineer  that  directed  the  under¬ 
taking.  It  seems  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  should  be  made  to  supply  this  portion  of  the 
canal ;  hence  the  necessity  for*raising  the  head  of  water 
in  the  Blackrock  basin,  and  also  for  the  labour  of  cutting 
a  deep  channel  through  this  intervening  rocky  table-land. 
The  capacity  of  this  canal  admits  boats  of  a  large  size ; 
consequently,  the  locks  connected  with  it  have  to  be  of 
large  proportions  too.  The  town  of  Lockport,  situated 
upon  the  brink  of  the  before-mentioned  table-land,  and 
where  the  line  of  canal  descends  into  the  plain  below,  by 
a  double  tier  of  splendidly -executed  locks,  arose  in  the 
wilderness  as  if  by  enchantment,  as  did  also  many  other 
towns  along  the  said  line.  But  like  many  other  Ame¬ 
rican  towns  of  mushroom  growth,  it  arrived  nearly  at  its 
present  size  and  importance  by  the  time  this  great  public 
work  was  completed. 

Eastward  from  Lockport  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 
interesting  along  the  line  of  ’canal  until  it  reaches  Ro¬ 
chester,  one  of  the  young  and  most  flourishing  towns  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New  Y ork.  At  this  place  the 
canal  is  carried  over  the  Genessee  river  by  means  of  a  very 


handsome  aqueduct,  where  the  river  is  exceedingly  rapid, 
and  but  a  short  distance  above  the  principal  Fall  of  the 
Genessee,  one  of  the  finest  cataracts  on  the  American 
continent.  At  one  leap  of  90  feet  this  fine  river  plunges 
into  a  vast  basin,  surrounded  by  rocks  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular;  after  which  it  passes  through  a  rocky  channel 
(for  the  most  part)  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  distance  being 
seven  miles.  The  Genessee  at  Rochester  is  probably  as 
large  as  the  Thames  at  Brentford ;  and  the  roar  of  the 
principal  cataract  (for  there  are  several  others)  may  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Continuing  eastward  from  Rochester,  in  many  places 
the  canal  originally  passed  through  unpeopled  regions ; 
but  since  the  route  was  first  established,  most  of  the  lands 
lying  contiguous  thereto  have  been  sold  at  high  prices, 
and  population  on  the  entire  line  has  rapidly  increased. 
To  enumerate  the  long  list  of  new  towns  and  villages 
that  owe  their  existence  to  this  canal,  would  require 
more  space  than  the  subject  seems  to  require.  The  next 
town  of  much  importance  after  passing  Rochester  is  Pal¬ 
myra,  a  place  of  respectable  size  and  importance.  At 
Lake  Port  a  branch  canal  communicates  with  the  two 
fine  lakes  Seneca  and  Cayuga,  each  about  40  miles  long, 
and  navigated  by  sailing  and  steam-boats.  And  it  may 
be  stated,  in  passing,  that  from  the  town  of  Ithaca,  at 
the  head  of  Cayuga  lake,  there  is  a  railroad  to  the 
Susquehanna  river  at  Oswego,  and  thence  a  water  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  next  place  of  much  consideration  is  Syracuse. 
From  this  place  there  is  a  water  communication  with 
Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  by 
which  the  commerce  of  that  lake  is  connected  with  the 
city  of  New  Yoik.  Utica,  which  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
town,  is  the  next  place  to  be  noticed  ;  but  it  should  have 
been  stated,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  immense 
quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured,  from  whence  this  ne¬ 
cessary  article  is  sent  to  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 
From  Utica  a  canal  has  lately  been  completed  to  Bing¬ 
hamton  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Until 
the  canal  passes  Syracuse,  its  general  route  is  nearly  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  distance  varying 
from  six  to  fifteen  miles. 

From  Utica  the  line  of  canal  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  river  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Hudson ;  and  as 
there  is  a  considerable  descent  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  considerable  lockage  and  expensive  cutting  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  required.  At  a  place  called  Little  Falls  the  vallev 
is  exceedingly  narrow ;  and  the  scenery  in  some  portion 
of  this  part  of  the  canal  is  not  only  very  beautiful, 
but  highly  picturesque.  The  city  of  Schenectady  is  the 
last  town  of  importance  on  the  line  of  canal,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  route  being  both  difficult  and  circuitous 
from  hence  to  the  Hudson,  and  so  to  Albany,  a  railroad 
was  constructed  a  few  years  ago  connecting  these  two 
cities,  the  distance  being  about  15  miles,  but  by  the  canal 
route  nearly  30  miles.  Before  the  Mohawk  reaches  the 
Hudson  it  has  attained  a  respectable  size,  which  may 
easily  be  conceived  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  has 
run  a  longer  course  than  any  river  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  considered  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  river 
in  America. 

Previous  to  the  canal  reaching  the  Hudson,  there  are 
several  cataracts  in  the  Mohawk  river ;  so  that  this  de¬ 
scent  has  to  be  overcome  by  several  locks  of  considerable 
lift ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  that  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  the  genius  of  a  Clinton  and  the 
energies  of  an  enterprising  people  overcame  them  and 
completed  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  any  nation  in  modern  times. 

Although  the  canal  terminates  at  the  basin  formed  at 
Albany,  yet  many  of  the  canal-boats  from  Buffalo  and 
intermediate  places  are  towed  down  the  river  to  New 
York,  where  the  produce  of  the  west  is  for  the  first  time 
unshipped.  The  packet-boats  upon  the  Erie  canal  are 
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uncommonly  fine,  large,  and  comfortable  vessels,  being 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  having  first-rate  ac¬ 
commodations  for  passengers.  They  do  not,  however, 
travel  rapidly ;  about  100  miles  per  day,  or  a  little  less, 
and  the  charge  is  about  three-halfpence  a  mile,  including 
boarding  and  lodging.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  season,  when  the  weather  happens  to  be  drier 
than  usual,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  most  elevated 
section  of  the  canal  (a  level  of  12  miles),  so  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  water  to  float  the  heavily-laden  boats 
through  this  said  summit-level.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  may  happen  that  the  packet-boats  are  obstructed  in 
their  way  by  the  freight-boats  that  draw  more  water  ;  so 
that  with  the  numerous  locks,  and  other  casual  obstruc¬ 
tions,  the  travelling  upon  this  canal  is  rather  a  tardy  and 
tiresome  business. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  WORKHOUSE. 

[From  a  Correspondent.} 

Under  the  amended  system  of  Poor  Laws  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  the  economy  of  the  workhouse  has 
been  very  materially  altered  and  improved,  and  my 
object,  in  this  paper,  is  simply  to  describe  the  classifica¬ 
tion  and  discipline  at  present  pursued  in  these  receptacles, 
aud  the  end  which  they  are  intended  to  promote. 

The  inmates  are  divided  into  four  classes : — 1.  Men, 
and  youths  above  seven  years  of  age.  2.  Aged  and  in¬ 
firm  women,  and  girls  above  seven  years  of  age  and 
under  sixteen.  3.  Able-bodied  women,  and  girls  above 
sixteen.  4.  Children  under  seven  years  of  age.  To  each 
of  these  classes  separate  apartments  are  assigned,  in  which 
they  respectively  remain,  without  communication  with 
any  other  class;  but  the  Guardians  of  the  Union,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  are  em¬ 
powered  to  suspend  this  rule  in  the  case  of  married 
couples,  of  the  aged  and  infirm  class. 

All  the  inmates,  except  the  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  the  young  children,  are  required,  between  the  25th 
of  March  and  the  29th  of  September,  to  rise  at  six 
o’clock,  breakfast  between  half-past  six  and  seven,  begin 
work  at  seven  o’clock,  dine  between  twelve  and  one, 
leave  off  work  at  six  o’clock,  sup  between  six  and  seven, 
and  retire  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock ; .  and  during  the  other 
part  of  the  year  the  hour  of  rising  is  an  hour  later.  The 
Master  of  the  Workhouse  is  empowered  (subject  to  the 
directions  of  the  Board  of  Guardians)  to  fix  such  hours 
of  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  such  occupation  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  children,  as  may¬ 
be  suitable  to  their  respective  ages  and  conditions.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  required  “  for  three  of  the  working 
hours,  at  least,  every  day,  to  be  respectively  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  such  other  instructions  are  to  be  imparted  to 
them  as  are  calculated  to  train  them  to  habits  of  useful¬ 
ness,  industry,  and  virtue.”  The  diet  of  the  paupers  is 
so  regulated  as  in  no  case  to  exceed,  in  quantity  or  quality, 
the  ordinary  diet  of  the  able-bodied  labourers  living 
within  the  district  of  the  Union  in  which  the  Workhouse 
is  situate.  Suitable  exceptions  are  however  made  in  the 
diet  of  the  aged  and  of  children,  and  the  sick  are  dieted 
as  directed  by  the  medical  officer.  No  spirituous  or  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  are  allowed  to  be  consumed  within  the 
Workhouse,  unless  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
officer.  No  pauper  is  allowed  to  work  on  his  own  account, 
it  being  considered  that  the  Union  which  supports  him  is 
entitled  to  the  full  produce  of  his  labour.  On  the  request 
of  any  of  the  inmates,  a  licensed  minister  of  their  own 
religious  persuasion  is  allowed  to  visit  the  Workhouse  for 
spiritual  purposes,  and  also  to  instruct  their  children  in 
the  principles  of  religion.  Besides  this,  Divine  Service  is 
required  to  be  performed  in  the  Workhouse  every  Sun¬ 
day,  at  which  all  the  paupers  are  required  to  attend, 
except  the  sick  and  the  young  children,  those  who  are 


too  infirm,  and  such  inmates  as  may  object  to  attend  on 
account  of  holding  religious  principles  differing  from 
those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

To  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  deserted  children  and 
orphans,  the  Workhouse  affords  a  comparatively  com¬ 
fortable  asylum  ;  its  classification  and  discipline  increase 
the  stimulus  to  independent  exertion,  by  holding  out  no 
inducement  to  the  idle  and  improvident  to  seek  in  the 
Workhouse  a  refuge  from  honest  labour.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  the  Workhouse  is  preferable  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  population  in  general.  The  inmates  are  supplied 
with  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food  and  clothing,  a 
better  bed  than  they  are  used  to  lie  upon  at  home,  a 
cleaner  and  better  ventilated  room,  immediate  medical 
attendance  in  case  of  illness ;  and  a  degree  of  order  and 
cleanliness  exists  which  is  unknown  in  their  cottages.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  obvious  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
effect  produced  by  the  restraints  of  regularity  and  order, 
the  AVorkhouse  would  be  rendered  wholly  ineffective  as 
a  test  of  destitution,  and,  consequently  fail  in  discourag¬ 
ing  able-bodied  pauperism.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
improved  management  of  AVorkhouses  has  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  amongst  the  poor  habits  of  temperance,  fore¬ 
thought,  and  economy,  and  a  greater  degree  of  reliance 
upon  their  own  unaided  exertion  for  subsistence.  Such 
discipline  is  founded  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
justice. 

Though  the  pauper  has  claim  upon  the  parish  for 
relief,  yet  he  is  not  the  only  person  concerned.  Regard 
must  likewise  be  had  to  the  rate-payer,  whose  condition 
is  in  many  cases  but  slightly  removed  from  pauperism, 
and  whose  very  independence,  supported  at  the  cost  of 
many  pinching  privations,  renders  him  liable  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  support  of  the  improvident  pauper.  The  in¬ 
dolent  and  dissolute  are  led  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
individual  exertion ;  and  the  industrious  and  sober  man 
is  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  his  improvi¬ 
dent  fellow-labourer.  It  is  quite  clear  that  by  rendering 
the  condition  of  the  Workhouse  inmate  superior  to  that 
of  the  lowest  class  of  self-supported  labourers,  a  direct 
boon  is  held  out  to  pauperism,  and  the  incentives  to 
obtain  an  independent  livelihood  are  materially  weakened. 
In  a  word,  if  the  salutary  restraints  of  the  AVorkhouse 
were  removed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  pauperism  would 
unavoidably  increase,  and  everything  like  independence 
would  totally  and  rapidly  disappear.  Upon  the  judicious 
application  of  those  restraints  depends,  therefore,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  physical  and  moral  amelioration  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  working  classes. 


Cultivation  of  Potatoes. — So  recently  as  1768,  White  of 
Selborne  writes : — “  Potatoes  have  prevailed  in  this  little 
district,  by  means  of  premiums,  within  these  twenty  years 
only,  and  are  much  esteemed  here  now  by  the  poor,  who 
would  scarce  have  ventured  to  taste  them  in  the  last 
reign.” 


Nature's  Workmen. — There  are  three  creatures,  the 
squirrel,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  bird  called  the  nut-hatch, 
which  live  much  on  hazel-nuts,  and  yet  they  open  them 
each  in  a  different  way.  The  first,  after  rasping  off  the 
small  end,  splits  the  shell  into  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth, 
as  a  man  does  with  his  knife;  the  second  nibbles  a  hole 
with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a  wimble,  and 
yet  so  small  that  one  would  wonder  how  the  kernel  can  be 
extracted  through  it;  while  the  last  picks  an  irregular 
ragged  hole  with  its  bill ;  but  as  this  artist  has  no  paws  to 
hold  the  nut  firm  while  he  pierces  it, — like  an  adroit  work¬ 
man,  he  fixes  it,  as  it  were  in  a  vice,  in  some  cleft  of  a  tree, 
or  in  some  crevice,  when,  standing  over  it,  he  perforates 
the  stubborn  shell. — White’s  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 


*„*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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BRITISH  BIRDS. 


[Buntings:—!.  Common  Bunting.  2.  Yellow-hammer,  male.  3.  Ditto,  female.  4.  Black-headed  Bunting. 


To  obtain  a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of  birds,  an 
observer  need,  scarcely  remove  far  from  his  own  door, 
especially  if  he  be  a  resident  in  the  country.  The  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  a  taste  for 
ornithological  pursuits  are  indeed  much  greater  than  are 
commonly  imagined.  Mr.  Slaney  suggests  to  the  young 
naturalist  a  visit  to  an  undisturbed  wood  or  plantation 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
remain  awhile  silent  and  concealed.  The  sights  and 
sounds  which  will  meet  his  senses  may  not  be  so  singular 
and  extraordinary  as  those  which  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  forests  of  the  New  Continent,  hut  to  enjoy  them  it  is 
not  necessary  to  abandon  any  present  occupation,  and,  as 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  Slaney,  they  form  a  pleasing 
and  interesting  picture  of  animated  life.  The  following 
extract  is  from  this  gentleman’s  ‘  British  Birds  — “  The 
blackbird  reiterates  his  clear  ‘  clink,  clink,’  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  his  domain ;  the  magpie  catches  up  the  note  of 
alarm  and  repeats  it  to  his  fellows;  the  jay’s  dissonant 
scream  is  heard ;  and  the  sluggish  crow  calls  to  his  old  mate 
that  danger  is  abroad.  We  remain  perfectly  still,  and 
Vol.  VIII. 


the  disturbance  gradually  subsides.  The  rabbit  hops  forth 
and,  rising  on  his  hind  legs,  looks  round  to  see  all  is  safe. 
A  slight  noise  in  the  trees  near  us  attracts  our  attention. 
The  squirrels  watch  us  with  significant  gesture,  whisking 
their  bushy  tails.  The  weak  note  of  the  golden-crested 
wren  calls  our  eye  to  the  firs  above  us,  where  this  minute 
creature  is  busy,  seeking  his  food ;  the  titmice  chatter 
‘  good-even  ’  to  each  other.  What  has  alarmed  all  the 
small  birds  ?  That  sparrowhawk,  returning  home,  almost 
glided  in  among  them !  We  hear  a  scream  somewhat 
like  that  of  an  infant  in  distress  :  it  is  a  leveret  which  the 
prowling  stoat  has  just  seized  upon!  The  partridges 
call  in  the  adjoining  field ;  the  pheasant-cocks  crow  as 
they  fly  up  to  roost ;  the  hen  birds  we  may  distinguish 
by  their  singular  whistle.  A  sound  passes  by  us  like  a 
rushing  wind ;  it  is  the  hurried  flight  of  the  redwings, 
who  descend  in  numbers  to  their  rest ;  the  magpies  drop 
in  in  small  parties,  vigilant  to  the  last.  We  are  startled 
by  the  fluttering  noise  of  the  numerous  wood-pigeons, 
which  arrive  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  almost  without  in¬ 
termission.  The  rooks,  passing  high  over  us,  ‘  thick 
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urge  their  weary  flight,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  the  grove.’ 
The  rustle  of  more  rapid  wings  causes  us  to  look  upwards, 
and  we  see  the  wild  ducks  making  their  repeated  circles, 
in  each  of  which  they  descend  nearer  their  point,  till  at 
length  they  drop  into  the  neighbouring  stream ;  and  as 
the  mist  of  night  comes  on,  the  fox  crosses  near  us,  the 
hedgehog  creeps  forth,  and  the  grey  owl  ‘  down  the 
done  vale  sails  away.’  ”  Another  writer,  Mr.  Knapp, 
author  of  the  ‘  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,’  has  sketched  a 
morning  scene,  which  we  give  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
above,  though  it  is  more  particularly  intended  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  awakening  of  birds  at  early  summer 
morning : — “  The  rook  is  perhaps  the  first  to  salute  the 
opening  morning ;  but  this  bird  seems  rather  to  rest  than 
to  sleep.  Always  vigilant,  the  least  alarm  after  retire¬ 
ment  rouses  instantly  the  whole  assemblage,  not  succes¬ 
sively,  but  collectively.  It  is  appointed  to  be  a  ready 
mover.  Its  principal  food  is  worms,  which  feed  and 
crawl  upon  the  humid  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  dusk ; 
and  roosting  higher  than  other  birds,  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  they  peep  from  the  horizon,  become  visible  to 
it.  The  restless  inquisitive  robin  now  is  seen  too.  This 
is  the  last  bird  that  retires  in  the  evening,  being  fre¬ 
quently  flitting  about  when  the  bat  and  owl  are  visible, 
and  awakes  so  soon  in  the  morning,  that  little  rest  seems 
required  by  it.  Its  fine  large  eyes  are  fitted  to  receive 
all,  even  the  weakest  rays  of  light  that  appear.  The  worm 
is  its  food  too,  and  few  that  move  upon  the  surface 
escape  its  notice.  The  cheerful  melody  of  the  wren  is 
the  next  W'e  hear,  as  it  bustles  from  its  ivied  roost ;  and 
we  note  its  gratulation  to  the  young-reyed  day  when  twi¬ 
light  almost  hides  the  little  minstrel  from  our  sight.  The > 
sparrow  roosts  in  holes,  and  under  the  eaves  of  the  rick 
or  shed,  where  the  light  does  not  so  soon  enter,  and  hence 
is  rather  a  tardy  mover ;  but  it  is  always  ready  for  food, 
and  seems  to  listen  to  what  is  going  forward.  It  retires 
early  to  rest.  The  blackbird  quits  its  leafy  roost  in  the 
ivied  ash ;  its  ‘  chink,  chink,’  is  heard  in  the  hedge ;  and 
mounting  on  some  neighbouring  oak,  with  mellow 
sober  voice  it  gratulates  the  coming  day.  ‘  The  plain- 
song  cuckoo  gray,’  from  some  tall  tree,  now  tells  its  tale. 
The  lark  is  in  the  air  ;  ‘  the  martin  twitters  from  her 
straw-built  shed;’  all  the  choristers  are  tuning  in  the 
grove ;  and  amid  such  tokens  of  awakening  pleasure,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  note  priority  of  voice.”  Such  are 
the  morning  and  evening  scenes  which  invite  the  student 
of  nature. 

Mr.  Slaney  recommends  to  the  observers  of  birds  a 
small  pocket  telescope,  adapted  to  short  distances  within 
one  hundred  yards.  To  become  familiar  with  their 
plumage  and  forms,  a  bird  may  be  caught  and  enclosed 
in  a  cage  for  a  short  time ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
case  in  which  it  seems  justifiable  to  keep  our  wild  songsters 
in  confinement :  the  top  of  the  cage  should  be  covered 
with  some  soft  material.  Any  one  with  but  limited  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  considered  an  ornithologist  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  birds  by  their  notes,  and  on  the  wing  as 
well  as  on  the  ground.  The  signification  of  their  various 
notes,  and  the  philosophy  of  their  habits,  must  next  be 
carefully  studied.  The  mode  of  flight  is  influenced  by 
and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  they 
subsist.  (See  Nos.  322,  325,  and  328  of  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine,’  for  observations,  illustrated  with  cuts,  ‘  On 
the  Wings  and  Tails  of  Bird?.’)  Audubon  says : — 
“  The  hawk,  which  sails  before  me  at  a  distance  so  great, 
that  a  careless  observer  might  be  apt  to  fancy  it  something 
else,  I  can  distinguish  and  name  with  as  much  ease  as 
I  should  recognise  an  old  friend  by  his  walk  or  his  tour- 
nure.”  Audubon  extended  his  observations  to  the  phi- 
siognomy  of  birds,  every  species  of  which,  he  remarks,  is 
possessed  of  a  certain  “  not  always  definable  cast  of 
countenance  peculiar  to  itself;”  and  he  speaks  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  establishing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  existing  among  the  various  species  of  a  tribe. 


To  take  only  the  flight  of  birds,  the  general  observer  will 
at  once  notice  the  variety  of  their  movements.  The  kite 
and  buzzard  sail  round  in  circles,  with  wings  expanded 
and  motionless.  The  kestrel  hangs  in  the  air  in  one 
place,  his  wings  being  briskly  agitated.  The  woodpeckers 
open  and  close  their  wings  at  every  stroke.  The  king¬ 
fisher  darts  like  an  arrow ;  the  fern-owl  glances  like  a 
meteor ;  starlings  have  a  swimming  motion  in  their 
flight ;  the  small  birds  mostly  fly  by  jerks,  rising  and 
falling  as  they  make  their  way  through  the  air ;  skylarks 
rise  and  fall  perpendicularly  as  they  sing  ;  the  woodlark 
hangs  poised  in  the  air ;  birds  which  have  their  wings 
out  of  the  true  centre  of  gravity,  as  the  moor-hen  and 
dabchick,  fly  erect,  with  their  legs  hanging  downwards. 
Then  as  to  the  notes  of  birds.  Some  birds  are  of  a  silent 
nature,  while  others  swell  their  throats  with  music.  Birds 
which  are  gregarious,  and  move  to  new  quarters  in  the 
night,  are  noisy,  and  call  incessantly  to  their  fellows  as 
they  pursue  their  course  in  the  dark. 

We  might  proceed  much  further  in  pointing  out  the 
interest  of  ornithological  inquiries,  but  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  this  at  present.  Let  a  young  observer  first  direct 
his  attention  to  the  more  familiar  birds.  The  small  birds 
which  are  found  in  Great  Britain  comprise  about  seventy 
kinds,  from  the  missel-thrush  to  the  wren,  and  may 
be  classed  either  as  winter  visitors,  sojourners,  or  summer 
visitors.  The  former  all  come  from  the  north,  and  the 
latter  from  the  south.  Mr.  Selby  distinguishes  them  as 
polar  and  equatorial  migrants. 

The  family  of  the  Buntings,  to  which  we  shall  now 
confine  our  attention,  is  usually  placed  between  the  gros- 
b  aks  and  the  finches,  the  construction  of  the  bill  consti¬ 
tuting  its  chief  peculiarity,  and  marking  it  as  a  distinct 
tribe.  Five  birds  of  this  species  are  known  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  only  two  are  common,  the  yellow-hammer 
and  the  bunting.  White  says  of  the  common  bunting  : — 
“  In  our  woodland  enclosed  district  it  is  a  rare  bird ;”  and 
beyond  this  brief  notice,  his  ‘  Natural  History  ’  contains 
no  further  allusion  to  this  bird,  which  is  in  fact  found 
almost  wholly  in  corn-growing  champaign  districts.  In 
winter  it  generally  becomes  gregarious,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  company  of  linnets,  chaffinches,  and  other  birds. 
It  is  often  brought  to  market  in  winter  and  sold  with 
larks.  Its  plumage  is  brown,  and  it  is  considerably  larger 
than  any  of  the  family  of  finches.  The  note  of  the  bunt¬ 
ing  is  harsh  and  disagreeable.  The  yellow-hammer, 
though  not  a  very  interesting,  is  rather  a  pretty  bird,  the 
head  being  of  a  bright  yellow,  variegated  with  brown, 
and  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
are  quite  yellow.  In  winter  it  is  common  in  every 
hedge.  The  song  of  the  yellow-hammer  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  monotone,  repeated  quickly  several  times, 
some  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  last  note,  which  is  also 
uttered  at  greater  length.  It  is  almost  the  only  bird 
whose  note  is  heard  in  the  heat  of  a  summer’s  day.  The 
cow-boys  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  given  the 
following  interpretation  to  the  yellow-hammer’s  song  : — 

“  A  lit — tie  bit  of  bread,  and  no  cheese.” 

But  in  Gloucestershire  a  less  vulgar  meaning  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  its  note,  which,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  the  female,  is  thus  interpreted : — 

‘‘  Pret-ty,  pret-ty,  pret-ty  crai-ture.” 

The  reed-bunting,  a  third  variety,  frequents  marshes, 
and  is  rather  a  handsome  bird,  with  a  black  head.  It 
occasionally  sings  during  the  night.  Montagu  says  that 
its  song  “  consists  only  of  two  notes,  the  first  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  the  last  single  and  more  sharp.” 
An  undeserved  reputation  as  a  good  songster  is  given  to 
this  bird.  The  reason  is  that  the  sedge-warbler,  whose 
merits  as  a  vocalist  are  really  superior,  frequents  the  same 
haunts  as  the  reed-bunting ;  and  while  the  latter  bird 
renders  himself  prominent  when  singing,  the  sedge- 
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warbler  utters  his  liquid  pleasant  notes  concealed  from 
view.  The  cirl-bunting,  which  is  scarcely  found  in  any 
part  of  England  except  Devonshire,  differs  but  little 
from  the  yellow-hammer  in  form.  The  snow-bunting 
is  an  occasional  visitant,  being  driven  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain  only  when  the  winters  of  a  still 
higher  latitude  are  more  than  usually  intense.  Its  sum¬ 
mer  haunts  are  within  the  Polar  Circle,  and  it  lives 
nearer  the  Pole  than  any  other  bird.  It  has  its  summer 
and  winter  dress,  the  former  white,  and  the  latter  brown ; 
and  when  its  plumage  has  only  partially  changed,  it  has 
often  puzzled  the  ornithologist.  Wilson  says  that  the 
snow-hunting  ranges  as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Mary¬ 
land;  and  in  1827  it  revisited  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
after  an  absence  of  several  years.  It  has  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  of  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  fur-traders,  in  latitude  54°,  during  the  whole  winter ; 
and  at  another  settlement,  in  latitude  59°,  it  was  only 
absent  during  the  intense  cold  of  December  and  January. 
The  snow-buntings  made  their  appearance  at  Captain 
Parry’s  winter-quarters,  in  latitude  66°,  on  the  27th  of 
April.  This  bunting  is  provided  with  food  even  in  the 
bleak  regions  of  the  Pole.  The  grasses  which  are  the 
production  of  this  region  form  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
phocnogamous  vegetation  (that  is,  plants  whose  seed-vessels 
are  placed  externally)  ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
this  proportion  is  not  one-naif  so  great.  These  plants 
retain  their  seeds  during  the  winter  ;  and  when  the  bun¬ 
ting  arrives,  on  the  first  melting  of  the  snow,  it  depends 
upon  them  for  its  suppoit. 


THE  PASS  OF  NITI. 

The  Himalaya  mountains  form  the  completest  harrier 
between  nations  that  the  most  exclusive  system  of  policy 
could  desire  or  imagine ;  in  that  portion  of  their  extent 
which  separates  Kumaoon,  belonging  to  England,  on  one 
side,  from  Thibet,  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
on  the  other,  these  mountains  are  among  the  highest  on 
the  globe :  the  very  few  practicable  passes  over  them, 
which  are  obviously  taken  at  the  lowest  points,  are  higher 
than  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  their  highest 
ridges  reach  far  above  them,  beyond  any  hopes  of  ever 
reaching  their  summits.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
this  ridge  is  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  men,  the  Bho- 
teas,  or  Thibetans  :  those  on  the  north  are,  as  before 
observed,  subject  to  China,  and  reside  in  what  may  be 
termed  their  native  country ;  those  on  the  south,  fewer  in 
number,  and  emigrants  from  the  parent  state,  belong  to 
Britain,  although  they  find  it  convenient  to  profess  an  al¬ 
legiance  to  China  also,  by  which  they  are  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  Thibet  and  to  monopolise  its  trade  with 
the  British  territory  :  although  under  restrictions  as  strict, 
and  as  jealously  enforced,  as  those  to  which  foreigners  sub¬ 
mit  at  Canton.  Besides  these  people,  none  are  allowed 
to  go  over  the  mountains,  except  Hindu  devotees,  who  are 
desirous  of  visiting  the  holy  lake  Manasarowara  in  the 
Thibetan  territory.  In  the  year  1812,  Moorcroft  crossed 
the  mountains  at  the  Niti  Pass,  without  much  opposition, 
in  the  guise  of  a  Hindu  votary  ;  but  since  that  time,  all 
attempts  by  the  English  to  pass  into  the  Chinese  territory 
have  failed.  The  country  on  the  south,  as  far  up  as  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  is  now  British,  and  several 
Englishmen  have  reached  the  boundary-line.  About 
eighteen  months  since,  Captain  Batten,  an  officer  of  en¬ 
gineers  employed  in  constructing  roads  and  bridges  in 
the  province,  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Niti  Pass  ; 
and  from  his  paper,  recently  published  in  Calcutta,  we 
propose  extracting  some  account  of  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  occasionally  availing  ourselves  of  the  description  of 
others  who  have  visited  the  same  spots. 

The  best  idea  of  the  whole  province  is  given  by  Traill : 
“  It  is,”  he  says,  “  a  country  covered  with  mountains ; 
the  intervals  between  the  bases  of  the  mountains  are 


everywhere  extremely  small,  and  the  whole  country,  when 
viewed  from  a  commanding  position,  exhibits  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  wide  expanse  of  unconnected  ravines,  rather 
than  of  a  succession  of  regular  ranges  of  mountains.’'1 
The  part  described  by  Captain  Batten  begins  about  a 
mile  below  Vishnuprag,*  on  the  river  Dhauli.  Those 
portions  of  the  country,  which  are  elevated  to  a  point  at 
which  the  Alps  usually  become  uninhabitable,  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  delightful ;  the  country  is  covered  with  forests 
of  oaks,  elms,  horse-chesnuts,  poplars,  hazel-nuts  and  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  wild  red  roses  (rosa  Webbiana),  interspersed  with 
pretty  villages,  and  fields  covered  with  red  marsa,  a  species 
of  amaranth.  The  quiet  beauty  of  this  scenery  is  contrasted 
by  the  view  of  the  craggy  northern  mountains,  which 
here  and  there  descend  to  the  comparatively  low  country 
in  the  most  terrific  precipices.  Higher  up  the  country 
becomes  wilder,  though  villages  are  still  seen,  perched 
on  spots  which  are  apparently  inaccessible.  The  river 
Dhauli,  which  leads  up  to  Niti,  is  wide  and  deep,  though 
often  broken  into  cataracts,  and  a  fine  road,  constructed 
by  Captain  Batten,  now  passes  near  it,  sometimes  on  one 
side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  as  allowed  by  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  many  places  come  down  close  to  it.  The 
country  gradually  becomes  more  gloomy  ;  oaks,  elms, 
and  roses  disappear,  and  the  only  tree  visible  is  the  cy¬ 
press,  which  often  attains  the  enormous  circumference  of 
twenty-seven  feet.  Still  higher  another  change  takes 
place  ;  “  the  scenery,  retaining  all  its  grandeur,  becomes 
exquisitely  lovely ;  villages  of  the  true  Swiss  character 
are  seen  on  every  open  spot,  surrounded  by  cedar  trees, 
and  overhung  by  crags  of  the  most  stupendous  character, 
wooded,  up  to  the  snow  which  shines  on  their  summits, 
with  similar  trees  and  birch,  which  latter,  as  well  as  the 
sycamores,  have  at  this  season  the  true  autumnal  tints,  con¬ 
trasting  finely  with  the  dark  branches  of  the  deodar.  The 
bridges  now  become  very  frequent,  and  the  river,  though 
still  unfordable,  becomes  a  torrent  falling  over  rapids. 
Malari  is  next  entered,  a  very  large  village,  in  every  re¬ 
spect  similar  to  those  seen  in  Kanaur.  The  crops,  when 
I  arrived,  had  just  been  cut,  and  it  was  somewhat  strange, 
at  10,250  feet  above  the  sea,  to  see  the  fields  in  the  valley 
covered  with  harvest-sheaves,  while  the  eternal  snows 
were  not  more  than  3000  feet  distant  over  head,  and  heavy, 
frost  was  whitening  the  ground.”  Above  Malari  the  road 
is  through  a  beautiful  glen,  studded  with  pines,  firs,  and 
deodar  trees ;  a  little  farther  the  only  trees  remaining 
are  birch,  and  the  chila  pine  (pinus  excelsa),  while  the 
ground  and  surrounding  heights  are  covered  with  ground 
cypress,  furze,  juniper,  sweet-briar,  roses,  gooseberries, 
and  currants.  In  this  portion  the  villages  are  large,  and 
placed  in  spots  varying  from  ten  to  much  above  eleven 
thousand  feet  in  height ;  the  highest  is  Niti,  which  is 
found  to  be  1 1 ,464  feet.  Above  N  iti  there  are  no  more 
villages ;  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  and  now  begins  the 
difficulty  of  travelling.  The  road  goes  along  by  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  that  is  possible ;  but  when  interrupted 
by  precipices,  it  is  a  mere  wooden  frame  like  a  balcony, 
formed  of  beams,  fastened  into  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and 
planked  over.  The  only  beast  of  burden  is  the  sheep, 
and  much  merchandise  is  carried  by  the  natives  on  their 
backs,  which  they  appear  to  do  with  ease,  although  even 
hill-men  from  other  parts  are  compelled  almost  to  crawl, 
and  ponies  and  cattle  are  raised  and  lowered  from  place 
to  place  by  slings  put  round  their  bodies.  This  state  of 
things  has  already  ceased  for  the  lower  portions,  and  the 
road  making  by  Captain  Batten  will  probably  reach  the 
crest  of  the  Pass,  and  overcome  all  these  difficulties. 

The  most  insurmountable  obstacle  to  travelling  here 
seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  begins  at 
the  15,000  feet  line,  where  the  juniper  ends,  though  it 
was  felt  by  Moorcroft  a  good  ileal  lower.  In  Europe 
this  is  felt  by  those  only  who  ascend  to  the  summits  of  our 
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highest  mountains ;  no  pass  between  them  approaches 
that  height :  but  all  those  of  Kumaoon  go  above  it ;  and 
this  must  always  restrict  the  intercourse  between  the  coun¬ 
tries,  in  spite  of  good  roads, — unless  we  could  suppose  a 
tunnel  to  be  made  at  a  lower  elevation,  which  may  not  be 
impossible,  as  spots  could  be  pointed  out  where  three  or 
four  miles  would  be  sufficient.  Moorcroft  gives  a  dread¬ 
ful  account  of  his  suffering  from  this  cause :  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  every  four  or  five  steps  to  take  breath ; 
though  this  was  only  when  ascending, — for  in  a  descent 
he  could  run  without  difficulty.  When  resting  he  found 
no  inconvenience,  except  when  about  to  sleep,  at  which 
times  he  was  roused  several  times  with  a  sense  of  suffoca¬ 
tion,  and  had  to  gasp  for  breath.  This  has  been  felt  also 
by  others  in  the  same  places.  Moorcroft  found  be  could 
carry  off  the  sensation,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  sighing  very 
deeply  several  times,  though  this  would  not  do  when  he 
mounted  higher.  He  did  not  feel  the  cold  much,  but  he 
found  his  hands,  face,  and  neck  very  red  and  sore,  and 
the  blood  flowed  from  his  lips.  Captain  Gerard  com¬ 
plained  of  severe  headache,  of  great  oppression  and  rapid¬ 
ity  of  breathing,  and  of  being  compelled  to  sit  down  every 
few  yards  ;  he  could  scarcely  find  a  sufficient  supply  of 
air  even  while  sitting,  and  the  least  motion  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  prostration  of  strength  and  great  depression  of 
spirits.  Captain  Batten  suffered  still  more  ;  he  says,  “  I 
was  almost  killed  by  mere  pain ;  the  rarity  of  the  air 
along  this  high  road  to  Dapa  (the  first  town  in  Thibet) 
was  perfectly  awful  (nearly  17,000  feet).  My  dandi* peo¬ 
ple  would  not  go  on,  and  returned  to  the  crest  of  the  Pass ; 
one  man  accompanied  me,  and  he  and  I  went  groaning 
along,  at  a  snail’s  pace,  on  a  level,  and  yet  in  great  agony. 
Angina  pectoris  I  now  consider  nothing  in  comparison.” 

It  appears  that  the  natives  suffer  as  well  as  strangers, 
though  perhaps  not  so  much.  The  Bhoteas  of  Niti 
regularly  educate  for  the  endurance  of  the  air,  and  some 
never  learn  to  bear  it  in  their  whole  lives.  At  Dapa  in 
the  morning  and  evening  every  one  feels  it,  and  “  a 
universal  headache  prevails.”  The  natives  invariably 
ascribe  their  sufferings  to  the  exhalations  from  noxious 
vegetables,  and  will  not  admit  of  the  explanation  offered 
to  them  by  scientific  men,  though  they  cannot  point  out 
any  particular  plant  as  the  cause  of  pain. 

On  reaching  the  highest  point  Captain  Batten  was 
reminded  of  Scotland.  “  The  whole  country  looked 
something  like  that  ward  of  Lanarkshire  (I  forget  whe¬ 
ther  north-east,  south,  or  westf)  in  which  Tintoch  Peak 
is  situated ;  and  the  distant  hills  looked  like  those  of 
Peeblesshire.  Had  there  been  heather  instead  of  stone 
and  brown  grass,  it  would  have  resembled  a  Highland 
moor.”  The  view  he  describes  as  much  more  extensive 
than  beautiful.  “  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  or 
on  the  mountain,  far  and  near,  and  I  obtained  a  full  and 
undimmed  view  into  Thibet. .  . .  Right  in  front  stretched 
a  dreary  plain,  shrubless,  treeless,  and  houseless,  termi¬ 
nated  along  its  whole  northern  side,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  my  position,  by  a  low  range  of  rounded 
brown  hills,  utterly  without  shrub  or  tree  or  jutting  rock, 
but  very  much  broken  into  ravines  and  perpendicular 
faces  on  this  their  southern  side.  .  .  .  Travellers  were 
passing  over  the  plain  with  loaded  sheep,  going  to  and 
from  the  Pass,  but  there  were  uo  cattle  visible  at 
pasture.” 

It  is  universally  affirmed  by  the  natives  of  Kumaoon 
that  their  passes  are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
every  year,  and  they  point  out  parts,  now  perpetually 
covered  with  snow,  which,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
were  adorned  with  forests  and  afforded  a  plentiful  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow 
from  October  to  March,  and  in  sheltered  places  it  remains 
until  July.  The  passes  are  inaccessible  at  least  eight 

*  Indian  bearers, 
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months  in  the  year,  and  at  no  time  can  the  country  be 
traversed  beyond  these  lines  of  route,  except  for  about  a 
fortnight  in  the  month  of  August,  when  a  way  may  be 
found  from  one  village  to  another  lying  ou  a  different 
road  :  such  is  the  route  from  Malari  to  Melam,  which  is, 
like  all  the  rest,  very  high,  covered  with  snow,  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  Bhoteas  believe  that  any  concussion  in 
the  air  will  bring  on  a  fall  of  snow,  and  they  in  conse¬ 
quence  will  not  allow  the  use  of  fire-arms  or  of  musical 
instruments ;  and  near  the  villages  even  the  scrubbing  of 
metal  vessels  is  prohibited.  The  Bhoteas  seem  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  frank  honest  people;  but  their  insulated 
situation  has  broken  up  their  country  into  clans,  who 
rarely  communicate,  and  mutually  distrust  each  other. 
They  are  not  without  industry,  though  they  prefer  tra¬ 
velling  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  petty  traffic,  by  which  they 
pick  up  a  few  shillings,  to  a  steady  employment  which 
might  make  them  comfortable  at  home.  All  agriculture 
is  left  to  their  women.  In  the  highest  parts  there  is  good 
pasture  for  four  months  every  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  inhabitants  and  all  living  beings  come  down  to  the 
lower  parts.  But  during  the  warm  weather  these  deserted 
regions  are  again  frequented,  roads  are  mended,  cottages 
repaired,  gardens  put  in  order,  and  barley  sown  to  be 
reaped  at  the  end  of  the  short  summer.  Captain  Batten 
saw  this  in  full  activity.  “  Flocks  upon  flocks  of  sheep, 
carrying  loads  of  grain  or  salt  and  borax,  according  as 
they  are  from  Bhote  or  to  Bhote,  are  met  with  at  every 
step,  guarded  by  the  savage  dogs  of  Thibet,  and  the  still 
more  savage  Bhoteas,  among  whom  are  also  a  few  most 
savage  Lamias,  or  wandering  beggars  from  Tartary.” 

The  savage  character  attributed  to  the  Bhoteas  is  here, 
no  doubt,  to  be  understood  of  their  dress  and  appearance, 
as  most  authorities  speak  favourably  of  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  this  singular  people.  The  peculiar  character  of 
the  country,  by  separating  its  inhabitants  so  completely 
from  communication  with  each  other,  must  be  a  barrier 
against  any  great  refinement  of  civilization ;  but  the 
Bhoteas  a-re  not  below  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  in 
their  social  relations  or  in  the  general  comforts  of  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  country  of  Kumaoon  is  vol¬ 
canic;  but  the  report  of  Captain  Batten,  who  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  geologist,  is  against  such  a  conclusion.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  several  hot  springs,  and  the  natives 
report  that  the  Peak  of  Nundidevi  occasionally  emits 
smoke  ;  but  the  height  of  this  mountain,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hodgson,  reaches  25,749  feet,  takes  away  all  hope 
of  approaching  near  enough  to  ascertain  the  fact. 


Manners  of  our  Ancestors. — Lord  Dorchester,  having  no 
wife  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table  at  Tlioresby,  imposed 
that  task  upon  his  eldest  daughter,  as  soon  as  she  had 
bodily  strength  for  the  office,  which  in  those  days  required 
no  small  share.  For  the  mistress  of  a  country  mansion 
was  not  only  to  invite— that  is,  urge  and  tease— her  com 
pany  to  eat  more  than  human  throats  could  conveniently 
swallow,  but  to  carve  every  dish,  when  chosen,  with  her  own 
hands.  The  greater  the  lady,  the  more  indispensable  the 
duty.  Each  joint  was  carried  up  in  its  turn,  to  be  operated 
upon  by  her,  and  her  alone;  since  the  peers  and  knights 
on  either  hand  were  so  far  from  being  bound  to  offer  their 
assistance,  that  the  very  master  of  the  house,  posted  opposite 
to  her,  might  not  act  as  her  croupier;  his  department  was 
to  push  the  bottle  after  dinner.  As  for  the  crowd  of  guests, 
the  most  inconsiderable  among  them — the  curate,  or  sub¬ 
altern,  or  squire’s  younger  brother — if  suffered  through 
her  neglect  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  the  mutton  placed 
before  him,  would  have  chewed  it  in  bitterness,  and  gone 
home  an  affronted  man,  half  inclined  to  give  a  wrong  vote 
at  the  next  election.  There  were  then  professed  carving- 
masters,  who  taught  young  ladies  the  art  scientifically :  from 
one  of  whom  Larly  Mary  said  she  took  lessons  three  times  a 
week,  that  she  might  be  perfect  on  her  father's  public  days ; 
when,  in  order  to  perform  her  functions  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  she  was  forced  to  eat  her  own  dinner  alone  an  hour  or 
two  beforehand.” — Correspondence  of  Lady  Mary  Monta¬ 
gu,  by  Lord  Wharneliffe. 
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WILTON  HOUSE,  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 


[Wilton  House.] 


Wilton  House,  m  the  county  of  Wilts,  stands  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  park  at  the  entrance  to  the  borough  town  of  Wilton, 
about  three  miles  from  Salisbury.  The  country  around  it 
is  level,  and  accordingly  the  seat  is  not,  like  many  other 
noblemen’s  mansions,  distinguished  for  its  commanding 
position  or  its  picturesque  neighbourhood.  But  the  solid 
magnificence  of  the  house,  the  serenely  beautiful  aspect  of 
its  grounds,  and  above  all  the  inestimable  treasures  of  art 
for  which  Wilton  is  so  deservedly  famous,  give  to  it  a 
deeper  interest  than  many  more-happily  situated  edifices 
can  inspire.  In  the  grounds  are  some  fine  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon,  and  at  one  end  of  the  gardens  is  a  handsome  piece  of 
architecture  in  the  shape  of  a  porch  or  gateway,  of  very  | 
beautiful  proportions,  with  two  rows  of  pillars,  one  above 
the  other,  and  recesses  containing  busts.  This  was  designed 
by  Hans  Holbein,  and  attached  formerly  to  the  front  of 
the  building  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  that 
distinguished  artist.  This  piece  of  architecture  is  all 
that  remains  of  Holbein’s  work.  From  the  appearance 
of  colours  it  exhibits,  it  must  have  been  formerly  painted. 
The  river  Wily  passes  through  the  park,  and  is  spanned 
near  the  house  by  a  stately  bridge. 

The  approach  is  through  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  once  noble  monastery  of 
Wilton,  which  was  so  distinguished  as  to  give  the  rank  of 
baroness  to  the  abbess,  a  right  enjoyed  by  only  three  other 
establishments  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  monastery  lands 
were  granted  to  William,  first  earl  of  Pembroke.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice. 

Wilton  House  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  finished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  designs  for 
the  erection  being  made  by  the  eminent  artist  Holbein.  A 


portion  of  this  was  burnt,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  a  markedly  different  style ;  but  the  genius 
of  Jones  could  reconcile  such  apparent  incongruities  where 
an  inferior  artist  would  lamentably  fail.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Wyatt  made  many  alterations,  and  judging  from  a 
comparison  of  Mr.  Turner’s  print  of  the  building  as  it 
was,  with  the  appearance  of  the  building  as  it  is,  we 
should  say,  to  the  decided  deterioration  of  the  general  ar¬ 
chitectural  effect.  Sir  Richard  IJoare’s  sarcastic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  result  of  the  innovations  and  alterations  of 
Mr.  Wyatt,  seems  to  us  perfectly  just.  He  says,  in 
effect,  we  now  pass  through  a  Roman  arch  to  an  Italian 
building  with  a  Gothic  front ! 

The  interior  of  Wilton  is  literally  crowded  with  busts, 
statues,  and  pictures,  collected  chiefly  by  the  munificent 
industry  of  the  eighth  earl,  who  first  purchased  in  167S 
the  well  known  Arundel  collection,  then  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  considerable  portions  of  the  collections  of  Cardinals 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  lastly  some  busts  from  the 
Valetta  gallery  at  Naples.  In  the  hall  are  various  family 
trophies  and  memorials,  particularly  some  French  suits  of 
armour  brought  from  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  one  of 
them  belonging  to  Montmorency,  Constable  of  France, 
whom  the  earl  of  Pembroke  made  prisoner.  From  the 
hall  we  pass  into  a  light  and  elegantly  proportioned  cor¬ 
ridor,  which  runs  round  all  the  four  sides  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  with  the  doors  of  the  different  apartments  of  the 
mansion  opening  into  it.  Here  nearly  two  hundred 
pieces  of  antique  sculpture,  many  of  them  of  almost  in¬ 
calculable  value,  are  ranged  in  the  order  most  admirably 
calculated  for  their  appropriate  display.  The  task  of 
thus  disposing  them  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Westmacott, 
himself  most  honourably  distinguished  among  our  mo¬ 
dern  sculptors.  A  portion  of  this  corridor  was  built  by 
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the  present  carl,  to  whose  taste  and  liberality  Wilton  is 
much  indebted.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
works  that  seem  to  .us  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  or  grandeur,  or  most  interesting  from  any  peculiar 
causes. 

And  first,  of  the  busts : — We  may  mention  an  aged 
Faun,  which,  though  mutilated,  exhibits  still  the  spirit  of 
its  composition  ;  a  female  bust  of  very  elegant  workman¬ 
ship,  called  Marcia  Ottalica;  a  young  Faun  looking 
eagerly  round,  the  conception  of  which  is  as  strikingly 
original  as  the  execution  is  finished  and  delicate ;  and 
lastly,  a  very  pleasing  female  bust  of  Lucilla,  daughter 
of  Antoninus,  and  wife  of  Lucius  Verus.  Among  the 
statuary  are  many  pieces  of  workmanship  of  a  grand  and 
beautiful  character.  One  of  them  is  a  tomb  or  sarco¬ 
phagus  found  near  Athens  by  some  travellers.  It  is 
about  six  feet  four  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and 
two  in  height  including  the  raised  lid  or  cover.  On  the 
latter  the  Seasons  are  allegorically  represented  in  bas- 
relief,  and  on  the  tomb  the  history  of  the  Descent  of  Ceres 
to  the  earth — the  recovery  of  Triptolemus,  the  youthful 
son  of  Ceieus,  king  of  the  Eleusinians — and  his  education 
by  the  goddess,  to  fit  him  for  the  mission  on  which  he 
finally  departed,  namely,  to  teach  the  world  the  art  of 
agriculture.  A  Greek  inscription  informs  us  that  it  is 
“  dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods,  to  Aurelius  Epaphro- 
ditus,  her  husband,  by  Antonia  Valeria.”  But  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  remains  of  antique  art  is  the  mo¬ 
saic  work,  which  has  no  known  parallel.  This  is  an  alto- 
relievo  of  mosaic,  thirteen  feet  high  and  sixteen  wide ! 
It  came  from  the  Arundel  collection.  It  represents  Her¬ 
cules  resting  one  arm  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  on  which  is 
thrown  the  lion’s  skin,  his  hair  adorned  with  a  golden 
bandeau  ;  behind  him  rises  the  branch  of  a  tree  with 
golden  fruit,  around  which  is  twined  a  large  serpent. 
The  eyes  of  Hercules  are  fixed  upon  a  female  figure  op¬ 
posite,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Hesperides,  who  is 
holding  a  branch  with  three  golden  apples,  and  who  is 
also  gazing  upon  him  with  deep  interest.  The  design  is 
simple,  excellent,  and  noble ;  and  the  colours,  the  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  attitudes  show  the  workmanship  to  be  equal 
to  the  design.  The  small  square  pieces  of  mosaic  are 
pressed  nearly  close  together  into  a  white  mass,  and  are 
disposed  with  so  much  art  that  the  white  interstices  have 
the  appearance  of  a  close  net-work  covering  the  entire 
composition.  The  other  sculptures  to  which  our  notice 
must  be  confined  are — a  round  marble  altar  of  Bacchus, 
adorned  with  spirited  bas-reliefs,  and  bearing  an  urn 
with  a  relief  of  Apollo  and  two  other  figures,  one  of  them 
a  genius  bringing  an  offering  to  the  god ;  a  bas-relief  of 
Jupiter  enthroned,  with  the  eagle  on  the  left  hand,  and 
before  him  a  naked  youth  preparing  an  offering,  who  is 
placing  his  hands  in  a  vessel  supported  on  a  stand  of  sim¬ 
ple  but  elegant  form  ;  a  large  sarcophagus  representing 
three  events  in  the  life  of  Meleager  ;  Cupid  bending  his 
bow,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture ;  a 
gigantic  sarcophagus  representing  the  death  of  Niobe’s 
family,  containing  no  less  than  twenty  figures ;  colossal 
statues  of  Bacchus  and  the  Roman  god  Vertumnus,  the 
latter  dispensing  from  a  cornucopia  grapes,  fruit,  and 
corn  ;  and  lastly,  an  urn  bearing  in  slight  relief  the 
figure  of  a  female  mourner  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 

The  paintings  are  hung  in  different  apartments  of  a 
noble  suite  of  rooms  well  calculated  to  display  them  to 
advantage,  and  include  the  works  of  many  of  those  great 
masters  whose  names  illumine  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  art.  An  antique  painting  of  the  divinities  Minerva, 
Hercules,  Diana,  Apollo,  Ceres,  Vertumnus,  and  Juno,  is 
remarkable  for  its  bold  style.  ‘Judith  with  the  head  of 
Holofernes,  and  her  maid,’  is  a  carefully  executed  picture, 
by  Andrea  Mantegna.  The  attitude  and  features  of 
Judith  are  gracefully  nohle.  There  are  two  elegant 
highly-finished,  small,  whole-length  portraits  of  Francis 
II.  and  Charles  IX,  of  France,  by  Zucchero;  and  a 


spirited  Waterfall,  by  Salvator  Rosa.  An  object  of  great 
attraction  is  the  picture  thus  described  by  the  German 
critic  Waagen : — “I  examined  with  much  interest  the 
celebrated  diptychon  of  King  Richard  II.  Each  of  the 
two  tablets  of  which  it  is  formed  is  1  ft.  9  in.  high,  and 
1  ft.  4  in.  wide.  On  the  one  at  the  right  stands  the  Virgin, 
holding  on  her  arm  the  infant,  which  she  is  in  the  act  of 
blessing,  and  partly  wrapped  in  a  golden  drapery.  She 
is  surrounded  by  many  angels,  clothed  in  blue  and 
crowned  with  white  roses,  having  on  their  left  shoulder  a 
recumbent  stag,  the  arms  of  the  king.  On  the  other 
tablet  is  King  Richard  in  purple,  kneeling,  and  with 
folded  hands,  having  on  a  golden  mantle,  with  similar 
recumbent  stags.  Behind  him  stand  his  three  patron 
saints, — St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  lamb ;  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  with  a  ring ;  and  King  Edmund, 
with  an  arrow.  The  ground  is  golden.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  by  a  very  able  Italian  painter,  who  probably  lived 
at  the  court  of  King  Richard  II.  The  finishing  is  as 
delicate  as  that  of  a  miniature.  This  very  remarkable 
and  admirably  preserved  relic  was  given,  as  Vanderdoort 
tells  us,  to  King  Charles  I.  by  Sir  James  Palmer,  who  had 
it  from  Lord  Jennings.  From  the  detailed  description 
by  Vanderdoort,  it  appears  that  it  was  at  that  time  still 
folded  together  as  a  diptychon,  and  that  on  the  outside 
of  the  upper  tablet  were  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.”  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection  is  that 
which  includes  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  German 
schools,  among  which  are  various  great  works,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Rubens,  Holbein,  and  Vandyck.  The  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  surrounded  by  cherubims,  and 
borne  upward  by  angels,  is  a  rich  but  small  picture,  by 
Rubens,  who  afterwards  painted  the  same  design  on  a 
large  scale  for  a  church  at  Antwerp.  There  is  also  a  fine 
Landscape  at  Sunset,  by  the  same  painter ;  and  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  works,  in  which  Christ  and  John  are  introduced 
as  children  with  a  lamb.  There  is  a  masterly  portrait  of 
the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein  ;  and  a  very 
celebrated  painting,  by  Vandyck,  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  his  family.  This  is  the  largest  of  all  Van- 
dyck’s  works,  measuring  no  less  than  1 1  ft.  in  height 
by  19  in  breadth,  and  includes  many  figures.  It  has 
been  injured  by  fire,  and  by  the  attempt  made  to  restore 
it.  There  is  also  a  great  number  of  other  pictures  by 
men  more  or  less  distinguished,  which  amply  merit  a  less 
summary  and  more  individualised  notice  than  this  hasty 
allusion. 

In  connection  with  the  family  there  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  associations  and  remembrances.  On  the  wife  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  written  Jonson’s  famous 
epitaph : — 

“  Underneath  this  marble  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 

Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke  s  mother. 

Death  !  e’er  thou  hast  killed  another, 

Wise  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.” 

At  Wilton  Sir  Philip  Sydney  wrote  his  ‘  Arcadia 
and  a  still  greater  poet,  Massinger,  first  saw  the  light. 
The  third  earl  also  obtained  some  poetical  reputation ; 
and  the  wife  of  the  fourth  earl  was  the  brusque,  resolute, 
independent  spirit  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  ac¬ 
count  of  Knowle,  “  Ann — Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery.”  In  Wilton  church  there  is  the  following  poetical 
epitaph  on  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  tenth  earl : — 

“  Lie  still,  sweet  maid,  and  wait  th’  Almighty’s  will ; 

Then  rise  unchanged,  and  be  an  angel  still.” 


GIGANTIC  MAP  OF  FRANCE. 

A  wish  has  been  expressed  by  one  of  our  popular 
writers,  that,  instead  ot  a  map  on  a  flat  piece  of  paper, 
geography  could  be  taught  by  a  representation  of  the  face 
of  the  earth  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  mountains  might 
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be  shown  raised  above  the  surface,  and  valleys  depressed 
beneath  it — in  which  the  rivers  might  run  with  water, 
and  the  plains  be  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees.  This 
idea  appears  about  to  be  realised  in  France,  where  a  map 
is  now  in  process  of  completion,  made  of  the  earth  itself, 
exposed  to  the  sky,  and  occupying  above  an  acre  of 
ground:  it  is  said  to  “represent  France,  with  its  moun¬ 
tains,  seas,  islands,  vegetable  productions,  canals,  cities, 
&c”  The  map  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
Paris,  near  the  Chaussde  du  Maine,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  city.  It  comprehends  the  whole  of  France,  Cor¬ 
sica,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  the  Milanese,  and  parts  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  scale  on 
which  it  is  constructed  is  that  of  132  millimetres  to  a 
degree,  being  something  less  than  two  inches  per  mile — a 
scale  which  is  of  a  size  to  mark  the  principal  features 
of  a  country  with  sufficient  distinctness,  where  the  city  of 
Paris  might  be  nearly  a  foot  in  extent,  and  a  river  like 
the  Thames  almost  half  an  inch  across  at  London 
Bridge.  It  is  made  of  earth  chiefly ;  the  rivers  are 
channels  made  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  rest  of  the 
map ;  water  runs  along  them,  and  falls  into  the  sea, 
which  is  placed  upon  its  coasts,  deep  enough  to  receive 
little  flat-bottomed  boats.  A  description  of  this  immense 
map  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  The  writer  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  map, 
in  detailing  the  neighbouring  countries  included  in  it, 
remarks  that  the  space  which  should  be  occupied  by  the 
south  of  England  is  left  covered  with  water.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  “  This  large  country  ought  not  to  be  treated  like 
the  fabled  Atlantis ;  the  waves  will  not  swallow  it  up.” 
Most  probably  the  maker  of  the  map  had  not  the  neces¬ 
sary  local  knowledge ;  or  perhaps  he  will  do  us  the  honour 
of  a  place  in  his  miniature  ocean,  when  he  has  finished 
all  the  rest. 

The  seas  and  rivers  form  the  most  complete  portion  of 
the  work.  The  rivers  are  skilfully  carved  in  stone  chan¬ 
nels,  which  show  all  the  windings  of  the  streams  from 
their  source  to  their  embouchure,  where  they  fall  into  the 
sea.  The  motion  of  the  water  which  is  seen  running  in 
these  channels  adds  much  to  the  vividness  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  gradual  depression  of  the  level  of  these 
streams,  their  various  changes  of  direction,  the  islands 
which  they  surround  in  their  course,  and  the  increase  of 
their  breadth  to  their  junction  with  the  sea,  are  all  care¬ 
fully  depicted.  The  sea  is  a  body  of  water  about  three 
feet  in  depth,  sufficient  to  float  little  boats,  of  which  there 
are  two,  each  large  enough  to  hold  six  persons,  who  may 
sail  from  place  to  place,  and  visit  the  different  ports  and 
islands  dispersed  about.  Here  and  there  certain  danger¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  real  ocean,  such  as  the  rocks  of  Calvados 
and  the  reefs  of  Britanny,  are  figured  by  heaps  of  sharp 
stones  properly  placed,  which  the  little  vessels  dare  not 
approach.  The  cliffs  are  made  by  raised  beds  of  stone, 
shaped  so  as  to  represent  the  real  form  of  the  coasts ;  and 
the  seaports,  with  the  artificial  basins,  docks,  and  other 
works,  are  Avell  executed.  The  small  lakes  or  natural 
basins  near  the  coasts  are  hollowed  out,  of  the  proportion¬ 
ate  size  and  depth,  and  the  more  important  artificial 
canals,  as  those  of  Languedoc,  Briare,  and  Orleans,  are 
already  done,  and  others  will  be  progressively  inserted. 
The  water  which  feeds  all  these  streams  is  brought  from 
a  reservoir  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  highest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  map  :  it  is  distributed  through  a  number  of 
channels,  all  concealed  beneath  the  surface,  to  the  various 
points  where  it  is  intended  to  spring  out  of  the  ground, 
and  to  form  the  sources  of  rivers.  It  then  flows  on  to  the 
mimic  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  which  are  preserved 
from  an  overflow  by  a  waste  pipe  placed  at  a  certain  level, 
where  it  runs  away  as  soon  as  it  has  risen  so  high. 

The  water  portion  of  this  vast  map  appears  to  be  very 
nearly  in  a  complete  state,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  the 
continent,  which  are  stated  to  be  figured  with  great  exact¬ 


ness  ;  showing  in  parts  the  bold  cliffs  some  inches  high 
(the  scale  for  height  being  six  times  greater  than  that  of 
length)  ;  in  others  the  flat  sandy  shores  stretching  out  a 
considerable  way  into  the  ocean ;  while  in  some  places 
the  alluvial  lands  which  have  been  gained  from  the  waters, 
such  as  the  Camargue  terminating  the  basin  of  the  Rhone, 
are  exhibited  in  a  state  of  incipient  cultivation. 

When  we  come  to  the  land  we  do  not  find  matters  in 
so  forward  a  condition,  though  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  are  continually  being  made.  The  mountains  are 
shown  in  their  general  direction,  in  the  spurs  that  lead 
from  them,  and  in  their  general  masses;  but  being  com¬ 
posed  merely  of  the  natural  soil,  they  cannot  have  the 
steep  ascents  and  rugged  outlines  of  their  originals,  as  any 
approach  towards  the  peaky  forms  of  some  of  the  more 
lofty  elevations  would,  after  a  heavy  rain,  be.  found  much 
changed.  This  part  consequently  did  not,  at  the  time  of 
the  report  (last  November) ,  represent  the  appearances 
with  correctness ;  but  it  was  then  the  intention  of  the 
proprietor  to  make  all  those  portions  which  required  much 
elevation  or  irregularity  entirely  of  asphaltum,  a  substance 
which  might  be.  made  to  take  any  required  form,  and 
which  would  be  sufficiently  durable  to  resist  the  effects  of 
such  heat  and  cold  as  they  would  in  all  probability  be 
exposed  to.  This  improvement  may  not  be  so  well 
adapted  to  the  very  pretty  manner  in  which  the  climate  of 
the  different  regions  is  now  represented.  This  is  done  by 
plants  growing  in  different  places  :  thus  towards  Switzer¬ 
land  several  Alpine  productions  are  seen  growing  on  the 
mountain  sides,  and  towards  the  south  some  twigs  of 
olive,  laurel,  and  other  shrubs  requiring  considerable  ele¬ 
vation  of  temperature,  are  planted.  Pines  and  evergreens 
are  scattered  over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  south-west,  and 
apple-trees  cover  the  face  of  Normandy.  It  is  unlucky 
that  a  full-grown  tree  would  overshadow  more  than  two 
or  three  departments,  and  in  consequence  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  attain  to  any  size ;  but  as  they  extend  their 
branches  they  are  necessarily  rooted  out  to  make  room  for 
substitutes  of  smaller  growth. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  information  conveyed  by 
such  a  map  would  be,  a  representation  of  the  subterraneous 
riches  of  the  country ;  the  mines,  the  quarries,  the  coal¬ 
pits,  and  other  repositories  of  the  productions  that  cannot 
be  seen  without  going  beneath  the  surface.  These  things 
have  not  been  neglected,  though  their  execution  is  not 
yet  far  advanced.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  shown  is 
ingenious :  little  wells  or  pits,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  dug  in  places  rich  in  mineral  produce ;  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  ore  or  other  matters  are  placed  withinside,  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  readily  accessible.  Several 
coal-pits  are  already  designated  in  this  manner,  and  the 
proprietor  is  proceeding  with  the  iron-mines  also,  and 
intends  to  carry  on  the  same  plan  wherever  any  mining- 
works  are  in  existence. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  France  have  hitherto  been 
marked  only  by  their  names,  but  it  is  intended  to  give  a 
more  graphic  representation,  by  figuring  the  general  plan 
of  each  town  as  accurately  as  practicable  on  a  plate  of 
metal  of  a  proportionate  size,  which  is  to  be  fixed  in  its 
proper  place.  The  principal  roads  communicating  with 
the  capital  had  been  put  in  with  considerable  precision, 
but  they  were  unfortunately  made  of  materials  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  lasting ;  and  as  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
be  very  narrow,  to  keep  the  proper  proportion,  their 
slightness  allowed  them  to  be  soon  destroyed  by  the 
weather.  It  is  now  determined  to  construct  them  of 
more  durable  materials.  It  was  also  the  intention  of  the 
constructor  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  departments  in  a 
similar  way ;  but  the  committee  recommended  that  this 
should  not  be  done,  as  being  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  the  roads  and  rivers,  and  giving  a  littleness  of  ap¬ 
pearance  inconsistent  with  the  bold  character  ot  the  map. 
We  think  some  plan  might  be  devised  to  introduce  so 
very  essential  a  feature  in  the  country  as  its  political  di- 
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visions,  either  by  some  slight  change  of  vegetable  produce 
at  the  boundaries,  or  by  lines  of  raised  wire,  sufficiently 
distinct  from  the  actual  lines  on  the  ground,  and  not  so 
conspicuous  as  to  destroy  the  character  of  unity  which 
should  belong  to  the  whole. 

The  report  does  not  state  how  this  map  is  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  without  walking  over  it,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
injuring  in  some  measure  its  surface ;  but  no  doubt  this 
is  provided  for.  The  following  lines  contain  a  summary 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  work  :  “  To  persons  ac¬ 
customed  to  study  geography  in  books,  the  view  of  a  map, 
made  of  the  earth  itself,  has  a  striking  effect.  It  is 
adorned  with  verdure,  and  with  the  productions  suitable 
to  the  climate :  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  work  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  going  on  around  us ;  we  foresee  the  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  image  which  is  before  our  eyes ;  we  follow 
its  progress,  and  fancy  its  completion.  It  is  just  as 
though  we  saw  France  through  an  optic-glass  which 
would  reduce  all  its  dimensions ;  we  study  it,  go  over  it, 
cross  it  on  every  side;  and  these  little  journeys,  by 
which  we  learn  to  become  acquainted  with  its  surface, 
engrave  its  image  indelibly  in  the  memory.” 

An  American  Cedar  Swamp. — These  swamps  are  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  five  or  six 
in  length,  and  appear  as  if  they  occupied  the  former  channel 
of  some  choked-up  river,  stream,  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  appearance  they  present  to  a  stranger  is  singular.  A 
forest  of  tall  and  perfectly  straight  trunks,  rising  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  without  a  limb,  and  crowded  in 
every  direction,  their  tops  so  woven  together  as  to  shut  out 
the  day,  spreading  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  twilight  below. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  they  are  found  to  rise  out  of  the 
water,  which,  from  the  impregnation  of  fallen  leaves  and 
roots  of  the  cedars,  is  of  the  colour  of  brandy.  Amidst  this 
bottom  of  congregated  springs,  the  ruins  of  the  former  forest 
lie  in  every  state  of  confusion.  The  roots,  prostrate  logs, 
and  in  many  places  the  water,  are  covered  with  green 
mantling  moss,  while  an  undergrowth  of  laurel,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  intersects  every  spring  so  completely  as  to 
render  a  passage  through  laborious  and  harassing  beyond 
description.  At  every  step  you  either  sink  to  the  knees, 
clamber  over  fallen  timber,  squeeze  yourself  through  be¬ 
tween  the  stubborn  laurels,  or  plunge  to  the  middle  in 
ponds  made  by  the  uprooting  of  large  trees,  and  which  the 
green  moss  concealed  from  observation.  In  calm  weather, 
the  silence  of  death  reigns  in  these  dreary  regions ;  a  few 
interrupted  rays  of  light  shoot  across  the  gloom  ;  and  unless 
for  the  occasional  hollow  screams  of  the  herons  and  the  me¬ 
lancholy  chirping  of  one  or  two  small  birds,  all  is  silence, 
solitude,  and  desolation.  When  a  breeze  rises,  at  first  it 
sighs  mournfully  through  the  tops ;  but  as  the  gale  increases, 
the  tall  mast-like  cedars  wave  like  fishing-poles,  and  rubbing 
against  each  other,  produce  a  variety  of  singular  noises, 
that,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination,  resembles 
shrieks,  groans,  growling  of  bears,  wolves,  and  such  like 
comfortable  music. — Wdson’s  American  Ornithology. 

Norwegicm  Fence. — Information  which  is  apparently  of 
little  or  no  practical  value  here,  may  often  prove  of  the 
utmost  advantage  in  some  distant  corner  of  another  hemi¬ 
sphere;  and  as  so  many  individuals  proceed  from  this 
country  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  seeds  of  useful 
knowledge,  distributed  in  so  favourable  a  field,  are  almost 
certain  of  becoming  productive  of  good.  The  following 
notice,  from  Mr.  Laing’s  ‘  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Nor¬ 
way,’  of  a  sort  of  fence  peculiar  to  Scandinavia,  may  be 
useful  in  some  of  our  distant  settlements,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  our  own  country : — “The  fence  in  general  use  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
many  situations  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  small 
wood  or  thinnings  of  plantations  can  be  obtained.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  agriculturist  are,  that  it  occupies  as  little 
ground  as  hurdles  or  sheep-stakes;  maybe  put  up  or  re¬ 
moved  as  quickly  ;  is  as  good  a  security  against  cattle  as  the 
best  hedge  or  stone  wall ;  and  is  constructed  of  such  wood 
as  can  be  put  to  no  other  use.  Two  hedge-stakes,  about 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  are  stuck  into  the  ground  opposite  to 
each  other,  about  four  inches  apart ;  and  at  every  three  or 
four  feet,  according  to  the  lengths  of  the  wood  to  be  laid 
like  rails  between  these  upright  sticks,  a  couple  of  them  are 


stuck  into  the  earth.  The  couple  are  tied  together  in  three 
or  more  places,  according  to  the  height  to  be  given  to  the 
fence  ;  each  tie  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  other. 
The  ties  are  made  with  the  small  branches  of  any  kind  of 
tree  with  the  sap  in  them.  These  branches  are  roasted  on 
a  fire  kindled  on  the  spot,  and  in  that  state  are  as  easily 
twisted  as  a  piece  of  ropeyarn;  and  being  charred,  are 
much  more  durable.  The  transverse  pieces  of  the  fence,  or 
what  corresponds  to  the  rails  in  a  common  wooden  fence, 
consist  of  slab  boards,  that  is,  the  outside  boards  sawn 
from  round  wood  or  poles,  or  old  branches  of  any  kind. 
They  are  run  in,  one  piece  above  another,  between  the  two 
upright  sticks,  and  with  one  resting  upon  the  tie,  or  upon 
the  piece  under  it  which  is  supported  by  the  tie,  and  the 
other  end  resting  on  the  ground.  The  pieces  are  laid  with 
such  a  slant  that  the  weight  rests  principally  upon  the 
ground.  The  whole  length  of  the  fence  being  in  contact  with 
the  ground  at  so  many  points,  and  the  uprights  connected  to¬ 
gether  also  at  so  many,  this  fence  is  of  great  strength  and 
stability,  although  composed  of  pieces  of  wood  singly  of  no 
strength ;  and,  besides  its  formidable  appearance  to  cattle, 
it  can  support  great  weight.  Hedges  take  up  much  land, 
cannot  be  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  are  a  perpetual 
annoyance  from  gaps  and  breaks.  For  a  wooded  country 
this  is  certainly  the  cheapest  fence.  It  can  scarcely  cost 
two-pence  a  fathom.  Three  men  will  put  up  forty  fathoms 
in  a  day.” 

Gun-Flints. — Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  is  the  only  place  in 
England  in  which  gun-flints  are  now  made  to  any  consi¬ 
derable  extent.  During  the  war,  and  before  the  invention 
of  percussion  caps,  when  the  demand  for  gun-flints  was  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  some  were  made  at  Lewisham, 
Maidstone,  Purfleet,  Greenhitlie,  and  Nortlifleet;  but  none 
are  made  there  at  present,  although  the  largest  flint  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  world  resides  at  the  last-mentioned  place.  The 
gun-flint  makers  at  Brandon  say  that  they  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  every  other  place  in  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  material  which  they  obtain  in  the  pits  below  their  heath 
being  better  than  is  to  be  had  anywhere  else.  They  say 
that  the  flints  which  they  are  enabled  thereby  to  make  will 
last  longer  than  other  flints,  and  are  most  certain  in  their 
fire.  This,  from  information  elsewhere  obtained,  I  consider 
to  be  true.  At  Brandon  they  said  that  the  French  no  longer 
made  gun-flints,  and,  in  fact,  that  they  themselves  were  now 
the  only  makers  in  the  whole  world,  and  yet  the  seventy  or 
eighty  men  now  employed  could  barely  make  a  living  by 
their  trade ;  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  invention  of  per¬ 
cussion  caps  had  so  much  diminished  their  business.  The 
masses  of  flint  from  which  the  gun-flints  are  made  at 
Brandon  are  obtained  from  a  common  about  a  mile  south¬ 
east  from  the  town.  The  chalk  is  within  six  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  men  sink  a  shaft  down  about  six  feet,  then 
proceed  about  three  feet  horizontally,  and  sink  another 
shaft  low'er  down  into  the  chalk,  about  the  same  depth  of 
six  feet,  and  sometimes  they  fall  in  with  a  floor  of  flint 
within  this  depth.  They  proceed  again  about  three  feet 
horizontally,  and  sink  another  shaft  six  feet;  and  so  they 
proceed,  going  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet. 
By  making  their  shafts  only  about  six  feet  in  depth,  they 
are  able  to  descend,  and  hand  up  the  stone  from  one  stage 
to  another  without  the  aid  of  any  machinery;  and  although 
a  windlass,  rope,  and  bucket  might  save  labour,  they  W’ould 
require  capital,  which  the  poor  men  who  follow  this  occu¬ 
pation  cannot  command.  They  pay  a  rent  of  five  shillings 
to  the  parish  for  every  cart-load,  which  is  as  much  as  three 
horses  can  draw,  and  of  this  they  grievously  complain.  In 
the  descent  of  about  thirty  feet,  they  generally  find  three 
floors  of  flint,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four.  At  every 
floor  of  flint  which  they  find  they  excavate  horizontally  for 
several  yards,  even  as  far  as  twenty  yards  below  the  chalk. 
The  flint  is  in  large  blocks,  in  form  much  like  the  septaria 
stone.  The  men  break  the  blocks  into  moderately-sized 
pieces,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  hand  them  up  from  stage  to 
stage.  When  engaged  in  doing  this,  a  man  places  himself 
about  half-way  up  between  two  stages,  so  as  to  receive  the 
stone  from  below,  and  hand  it  up  to  the  stage  above  him. 
They  sometimes  sink  shafts,  and  do  not  fall  in  with  flint  to 
repay  their  labour.  That  the  flint  of  the  best  quality,  and 
most  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-flints,  is  compa¬ 
ratively  rare,  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  France  as  well 
as  England. — Jameson’s  Edin.  Journal. 
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THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN.— No.  II. 


[Baber.J 


Baber,  or  to  give  his  titles  at  length,  Zehir  ul  Dien 
Mohammed  Baber,  was  the  son  of  Sultan  Amer,  sove¬ 
reign  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Firghana  and  Indija  in 
Western  Tartary,  and  who  was  a  great- great- grand  son  of 
Timur.  So  uncommon  were  the  abilities  displayed  by  j 
Baber  even  in  boyhood,  that  when  he  was  only  in  his 
twelfth  year  he  wras  raised  to  the  throne  of  Indija  by  his 
father,  who,  dying  from  a  fall  not  long  after,  left  his 
whole  dominions  to  the  youthful  sovereign.  The  uncles 
of  Baber,  Ahmed,  king  of  Samarcand,  and  Mahmood, 
king  of  Baduchshan,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  ! 
his  youth  and  wrest  from  him  his  kingdom,  in  revenge 
for  previous  attacks  by  his  father  upon  them.  A  sudden 
mortality  among  their  troops  while  besieging  the  capital 
of  Indija  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  project.  From  this  period  the  events  of 
the  succeeding  years  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a  romance 
than  a  history,  for  history  shows  us  few  instances  of 
so  many  reverses  endured  and  so  much  courage  and 
Vol.  VIII. 


ability  exhibited  in  military  enterprises  by  one  so  young. 
Having  subdued  different  rebellious  governors  of  provinces, 
Baber  attacked  and  took  Samarcand,  the  capital  of  the 
then  kingdom  of  that  name ;  but  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
army  in  the  moment  of  victory,  because  he  would  not 
allow  the  inhabitants  to  be  plundered.  Quitting  Samar¬ 
cand  shortly  after,  to  return  to  Indija,  he  heard  on  his 
way  that  he  had  lost  both;  his  brother  Jehanghire, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  who  had  deserted  him, 
having  taken  possession  of  Indija,  and  Samarcand  having 
revolted  almost  as  soon  as  Baber  had  departed.  So 
hopeless  now  seemed  his  affairs,  that  only  forty  horsemen 
remained  with  him.  He  was  now  fourteen.  Instead  of 
being  dispirited,  Baber  only  the  more  earnestly  set  to 
work  to  collect  adherents  and  make  friends,  and  before 
two  years  had  elapsed  was  again  master  of  his  own  king¬ 
dom  ;  having  made  peace  with  Jehanghire  by  ceding  to 
him  certain  districts,  and  agreeing  that  should  Samarcand 
again  fall  into  his  fBaber’s)  possession,  Jehanghire  should 
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have  the.  sovereignty  of  Indija.  Baber  now  once  more 
directed  his  steps  toward  Samarcand,  but,  owing  to  the 
desertion  of  his  allies  and  the  difficulties  of  the  route  he 
was  compelled  to  take,  he  had  only  240  men  left  when 
he  reached  Samarcand.  The  succeeding  events  have 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  history  for  the  skilful  audacity  of 
their  author.  Baber  quietly  entered  the  city  about  dusk, 
while  the  gates  were  yet  open,  and  went  directly  to  the 
house  of  a  chief  well  affected  towards  him,  but  finding 
no  encouragement  in  the  attempt  he  meditated,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  city  was  by  this  time  in  an  uproar  at 
the  news  of  his  arrival,  escaped  without  injury  or  loss  to 
the  environs.  Scarcely  was  this  done  before  he  repented 
of  his  precipitate  flight,  but,  being  wearied,  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  was  so  encouraged  by  a  dream,  that  he  started 
up,  and  related  it  to  his  followers,  who  all  agreed  to  return 
with  him  and  conquer  Samarcand.  The  indiscretion  of 
this  step  is  manifest,  but  not  the  less  so  is  the  enthusiastic 
chivalrous  character  of  Baber,  who  thus  determined  to 
attempt  the  taking  of  a  place  containing  some  thousands 
of  soldiers,  with  an  able  and  enterprising  chief,  Shubiani, 
king  of  the  Usbecs,  a  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan,  at 
their  head,  who  had  himself  but  recently  conquered  the 
city,  and  whilst  the  alarm  was  still  great  at  so  signi¬ 
ficant  a  visit.  About  midnight  the  party  reached  a 
bridge  without  the  walls ;  from  thence  Baber  detached 
eighty  of  his  men  to  a  low  part  of  the  wall,  which  they 
scaled  with  the  aid  of  a  hook  rope,  passed  quickly  round 
to  the  entrance,  slew  the  guard,  and  opened  the  gates. 
The  whole  party  now  moved  rapidly  through  the  streets, 
shouting  Baber !  Baber !  His  friends,  little  supposing  him 
to  be  attended  by  a  force  so  absurdly  small,  flocked  to 
his  standard ;  whilst  his  enemies,  measuring  his  strengt' 
by  the  terror  of  his  name,  flew  to  and  fro  distractedly  in 
search  of  their  leaders. 

Baber,  in  the  mean  time,  pressed  onwards  so  rapidly 
towards  Shubiani  and  his  troops,  and  was  attended  by 
such  multitudes  of’  the  people,  who  made  the  air  ring 
with  their  acclamations,  that  before  Shubiani  could  collect 
his  forces  or  clearly  understand  his  danger,  he  was  driven 
from  the  city,  and  left  Baher,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a 
second  time  master  of  Samarcand.  In  a  short  period, 
however,  Shubiani  marched  with  a  powerful  army  to 
attempt  its  recovery,  and  Baber  went  to  meet  him  ;  but 
although  he  exhibited  “  on  this  occasion,”  says  the 
Persian  historian,  “  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  general 
and  brave  soldier,  he  was  deserted  by  his  allies,  and  soon 
after  by  his  own  troops.  Only  fifteen  brave  men  re¬ 
mained  at  last  by  his  side,  with  whom,  seeing  it  in  vain 
to  contend  any  longer  with  fortune,  he  made  good  his 
retreat  to  Samarcand.”  He  was  now  besieged  by  the 
victor  for  four  months  under  circumstances  of  the  severest 
distress.  He  sent  round  in  all  directions  for  succour  to 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timur,  who  might  be  supposed 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their  enterprising 
young  kinsman,  in  vain  !  and  he  was  at  last  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  capital  and  kingdom  at  mid¬ 
night  with  a  hundred  followers,  to  seek  his  fortunes  else¬ 
where,  being  once  more  destitute  of  a  home.  After 
various  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  repossess  himself  of 
Indija,  from  which  his  brother  Jehanghire  had  been  driven, 
he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  court  of 
Backer,  prince  of  Balieh,  to  whom  he  said,  “  that  being 
a  long  time,  the  football  of  fortune,  and,  like  a  piece  of 
wood  on  a  chess-board,  moved  from  place  to  place, vagrant 
as  the  moon  in  the  sky,  and  restless  as  a  stone  on  the 
beach,  he  would  therefore  be  glad  of  his  friendly  advice, 
as  he  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  his  own  resolves.” 
Backer’s  answer  was,  a  recommendation  to  push  his 
fortune  in  Cabul,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Baber  set  out  immediately,  and  in  two  years  from  that 
time  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Some  dreadful  earthquakes  occurred  about  this  time  in 
Cabul,  and  caused  great  distress  and  mischief  among  the 


inhabitants.  Baber,  by  his  unwearied  care  and  extensive 
benevolence  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  time,  com¬ 
pletely  gained  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  new  subjects. 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  retain  his  dominion  in 
peace.  The  neighbouring  sovereigns  and  princes  con¬ 
tinually  warred  against  him ;  and  during  his  absence  on 
one  occasion  from  the  capital,  some  of  the  principal 
Omrahs  of  the  country  set  up  a  new  monarch  named 
Rysac.  On  the  intelligence  reaching  Baber’s  camp,  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  returned  suddenly  home  to  de¬ 
fend  their  wives  and  families,  and  Baber,  out. of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  horse  one  day  under  his  command,  beheld  on  the 
next  scarcely  five  hundred.  But  he,  who  ever  depended 
upon  his  ®wn  skill  and  energy  of  character  rather  than 
the  number  of  his  professing  friends  or  uncertain  followers, 
moved  instantly  toward  the  capital,  in  front  of  which  he 
met  Ilysac  with  an  army  10,000  or  J  2,000  strong.  In 
desperate  cases  the  boldest  measure  so  often  proves  by 
its  results  to  be  the  most  prudent,  that  we  can  scarcely 
blame  Baber’s  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  even  on  the 
latter  score,  whilst  we  cannot  but  admire  the  gallant 
boldness  of  the  exploit.  He  first  challenged  Rysac  to 
single  combat,  which  was  declined,  and  then  in  succession 
five  of  the  principal  Omrahs  who  supported  Rysac,  all  of 
whom  he  slew,  and  thus  filled  the  hearts  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  with  such  astonishment  and  admiration,  that 
they  not  only  refused  to  fight  against  Baber,  but  allowed 
Rysac  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  then  returned  to  Cabul, 
Baber’s  faithful  subjects.  As  a  fit  conclusion  to  this  act, 
Baber  pardoned  Rysac,  who  did  not,  however,  profit  bv 
the  clemency,  for  he  was  afterwards  executed  for  his  share 
in  other  disturbances.  The  death  of  Baber’s  principal 
enemy,  Shubiani,  in  151 1,  now  opened  the  way  once  more 
to  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  which  he  thus  possessed  for 
the  third  time.  He  also  took  Bokhara ;  but  was  unable 
long  to  keep  possession  of  either.  We  pass  over  the 
events  of  succeeding  years,  to  that  (the  greatest  of  Baber’s 
life)  which  more  immediately  concerns  these  papers,  the 
conquest  of  Hindustan.  The  success  of  Timur’s  invasion 
— the  scarcely  erased  vestiges  of  Timur’s  authority,  which 
would  give  to  a  similar  enterprise  on  the  part  of  his  de¬ 
scendant  the  colour  of  a  restoration  rather  than  a  conquest 
— the  enormous  wealth,  size,  and  population  of  India, — all 
this,  added  to  the  unhappy  dissatisfied  state  of  the  country, 
would  naturally  induce  Baber  to  look  on  Hindustan  as  a 
air  field  for  the  development  of  his  ambition,  and  give 
aim  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  attempt  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  hopes.  He  had  now  attained  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  Frequent  defeat  had  instructed  without  decreasing 
fis  ardour,  and  gradually  given  him  the  sole  qualifica¬ 
tion  he  appears  to  have  wanted  in  his  youth,  precisely 
because  of  his  youth,  namely,  generalship.  Ibrahim  II. 
now  sat  on  the  imperial  throne  of  India.  He  was  an 
able  energetic  man,  but  unpopular  with  the  people  for  his 
cruelty,  with  the  nobles  for  his  insolent  arrogance.  One 
expression  recorded  of  him  sufficiently  explains  his  cha¬ 
racter.  He  said,  “  Kings  had  no  relations,  but  that  every¬ 
body  should  be  the  slaves  of  royalty.”  The  first  part  of 
the  remark  naturally  produced  the  events  that  then 
seemed  to  prove  it  true ;  his  brother  rebelled  against 
him,  but  was  overthrown,  and  privately  assassinated  by 
Ibrahim’s  order ;  while  “  everybody,”  by  which  de¬ 
signation  we  may  understand  the  people,  slaves  as  they 
might  be,  would  by  no  means  relish  being  told  so, 
and  accordingly  Ibrahim’s  reign  was  one  long  scene  of 
domestic  warfare, 

[To  be  continued.] 


PROCESS  OF  CLEANING  SHELLS. 

Immediately  after  gathering  or  collecting  the  shells,  and 
those  especially  taken  from  the  sea,  the  first  necessary 
process  is  to  destroy  and  extract  the  animal  inhabitant 
without  injuring  the  shell,  and  then  to  prepare  the  shell 
so  that  it  may  not  be  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  marine 
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salts  with  which  they  are  saturated.  As  shells  are  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  all  acids  should  he  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  both  in  killing  the  animal  and  in  preparing  the 
shell ;  it  is  usual  to  boil  them  in  water  for  this  purpose, 
but  as  boiling  may  injure  the  shells,  it  will  be  more 
advisable  to  dip  them  into  scalding  w'ater,  which  will  he 
sufficient  to  kill  the  animal ;  after  which,  let  them  remain 
for  two  or  three  minutes  to  cool,  and  then  put  them  into 
cold  water,  where  they  may  lie  till  they  are  taken  out 
to  be  cleaned. 

The  animal,  by  being  killed  in  this  manner,  becomes 
condensed  and  somewhat  solid,  and  may  he  picked  out 
by  any  sharp  instrument. 

Shells  encrusted  with  extraneous  matter  should  he 
allowed  to  steep  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  both  for 
the  sake  of  moistening  these  substances  and  to  extract  as 
much  as  possible  the  marine  salts.  They  may  he  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  in  water  two  or  three  minutes  without 
any  injury.  After  this,  brush  them  well,  observing  only 
that  the  brush  must  not  be  too  hard.  If  that  proves  in¬ 
sufficient  to  clean  them,  rub  or  brush  them  again  with 
tripoli  or  emery,  or  put  them  into  weak  acid  for  the  space 
of  a  minute,  and  then  dip  them  into  cold  water ;  which 
process  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  will  he  necessary  to 
remove  the  extraneous  matter.  Strong  soap  may  also 
be  used  wth  a  rag  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth  to  rub  them, 
or  a  ley  of  pearl-ashes ;  and,  when  cleaned,  finish  them 
with  a  soft  brush  and  fine  emery. 

Scientific  collectors  endeavour  to  preserve  one  at  least 
of  every  shell  with  the  epidermis  on,  to  exhibit  its  natural 
appearance,  together  with  the  uncoated  specimens.  The 
epidermis  may  sometimes  he  so  thick  that  it  will  he 
necessary  to  take  it  off  before  the  shell  can  be  polished. 
For  this  purpose  pour  a  quantity  of  aquafortis,  or 
nitric  acid,  into  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
sixth  or  one-tenth  part  of  the  former ;  put  this  into  a 
shallow  basin  or  saucer,  and  place  the  shell  or  shells 
therein,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  corrosive  fluid  may 
act  only  on  the  coat,  without  injuring  the  orifices  of  the 
mouth,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  coated  with  bees¬ 
wax  ;  change  the  situation  of  the  shell  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  that  all  the  parts  may  be  equally  uncoated; 
wipe  off  the  bubbles  as  occasion  may  require  with  a 
feather  first  dipped  in  water;  when  you  perceive  the 
enamel  in  any  part  free  from  the  coat,  take  it  out,  and 
wash  off  the  aquafortis,  and  after  this  process  rub  them 
with  fine  emery  powder.  If,  instead  of  a  thick  epidermis 
there,  is  only  a  pellicle,  it  is  sufficient  to  steep  the  shell  in  hot 
w^ater,  and  then  pick  it  off ;  or  steep  the  shell  in  vinegar 
till  it  peels  off  freely  or  is  corroded  away. 

The  epidermis  of  some  shells  is  so  coarse  and  thick  as 
to  resist  the  corrosive  quality  of  diluted  acids,  or  even  of' 
aquafortis ;  emery  with  strong  brushes  is  then  substituted, 
or  seal-skin  and  pumice-stone,  or  the  exterior  coat  may 
he  ground  off  with  a  grindstone,  or  files  of  various  dimen¬ 
sions.  If  the  matter  is  too  obstinate  to  be  cleared  off 
by  this  means,  pour  some  aquafortis  into  a  cup  or 
other  vessel,  stop  up  carefully  every  part  of  the  shell 
that  may  be  susceptible  of  injury  with  soft  wrax,  and 
put  it  into  the  liquor  in  the  vessel;  remove  it  every 
minute  into  cold  water,  but  observe  never  to  shift  it  into 
the  same  water  more  than  once,  and  wash  it  every  time 
before  you  return  it  into  the  corrosive  liquor.  If  the  shell 
is  war  ted,  irregular,  or  armed  with  points,  examine  it 
with  a  common  magnifier,  and  if  you  perceive  on  the 
more  prominent  parts  through  the  wax  any  appearance 
of  the  polished  surface,  cover  them  with  wax,  and  let  the 
shell  remain  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  spirit ;  take  it 
out  and  wash  it  again;  after  which,  polish  the  shell  with 
fine  emery,  and  pass  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  with  gum 
arabic  over  them  to  brighten  the  colours ;  the  white  of 
egg  is  often  used,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  yellow  in  time, 
though  at  first  it  appears  glaring :  varnish  is  also  used, 
but  communicates  a  disagreeable  smell. 


Some  shells  have  naturally  a  slight  politure  •  those 
may  be  rubbed  by  the  hand  with  chamois-leather,  which 
will  give  them  a  bright  glossy  appearance ;  avoid,  when 
possible,  the  use  of  emery  powder,  as  it  is  apt  to  injure 
the  beautiful  markings  on  the  shells;  it  cannot  often, 
however,  be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  desirable,  as  far  as  can  he  none,  to  point  out  the 
impositions  which  are  often  practised  on  those  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  shells,  and  are  therefore  not  aware 
that  any  individual  shell  may  be  made  to  assume  a  very 
different  appearance,  by  having  the  first  or  second  exterior 
coat  of  the  shell  removed  by  acids  or  other  means. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  see  that  though  the  outer  surface 
of  the  common  cowry,  or  tide  shell,  is  of  a  pale  colour, 
with  dark  spots ;  when  that  is  cleared  off  it  is  of  a  fine 
violet  colour  :  the  sea-ears  are  clouded  with  brown,  green, 
and  white ;  but  when  that  coat  is  rubbed  away  it  appears 
of  a  beautiful  pearl  colour.  Thus  also  the  nautilus  shell  is 
externally  of  a  pale  brown  or  ochraceous  hue,  variegated 
with  streaks  of  chestnut;  but  on  the  exterior  coating  being 
taken  off,  the  whole  shell  will  be  found  of  that  substance 
known  by  the  familiar  name  of  mother-of-pearl.  The 
same  circumstance  is  observed  of  the  true  mother-of-pearl 
shell,  the  exterior  coat  of  which  is  blackish ;  many  of  the 
trochi,  or  tap-shells,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  shells 
of  different  genera,  are  of  the  same  description.  Among 
those  shells  which  alter  their  appearance  most,  we  must 
not  omit  the  volute,  called  by  us  the  purple  or  violet  tip, 
and  by  the  French  onyx;  it  has  a  brown  epidermis, 
which,  being  taken  off,  discovers  the  ground  colour  to  he 
a  dull  colour.  When  this  is  worked  down  beneath  the  crust 
or  surface,  it  is  of  a  pure  white,  with  the  tip  of  a  fine  violet 
tint. 

We  may  also  mention  the  common  muscle,  the  exterior 
coat  of  which  is  dull  bluish-black,  that  beneath  purple, 
and  the  inner  one  white ;  sometimes  we  have  seen  muscles 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  in  scientific  collections,  of  a 
fine  purple  colour,  variegated  with  large  distinct  spots  of 
white  and  brown,  so  dexterously  managed  as  to  have  all 
the  appearance  of  a  shell  in  its  natural  state,  though  in 
reality  such  shells  are  the  work  of  art,  and  no  other  than 
the  common  or  edible  muscle.  For  this  purpose  those 
of  the  largest  size  are  usually  selected,  which  being  first 
uncoated  down  to  the  brightest  purple  surface,  are  after¬ 
wards  fretted  or  rubbed  with  a  file  in  particular  parts  till 
the  white  or  inner  coating  is  seen  through  the  purple. 
The  spots  may  be  managed,  however,  with  more  certainty 
by  covering  the  whole  surface  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax, 
then  scraping  off  the  wax  in  such  parts  as  it  is  designed 
should  exhibit  spots,  and  lastly,  suffering  the  shell  to  re¬ 
main  in  spirit  of  salts  diluted,  or  nitrous  acid,  till  the 
outside  is  corroded  in  those  parts  down  to  the  white  or 
inner  coat  of  the  shell.  After  washing  the  shell  and  clear¬ 
ing  off  the  wax,  the  spots  thus  formed  may  be  stained  of 
any  colour  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  A 
preparation  of  the  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese  is  most 
commonly  employed,  as  these  produce  a  brown  colour  of 
different  tints,  and  form  an  indelible  stain.  “  The  Dutch, 
who  are  great  amateurs  in  conchology,  paint  shells  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  and  that  so  ingeniously,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  detect  the  imposition.  Neither  are  they  less 
expert  in  joining  broken  shells,  cementing  and  filling  up 
holes  pierced  by  marine  worms,  or  fractures,  and  filling 
the  mouths  and  tips  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  alter 
their  appearance,”  says  Irving ;  and  there  certainly  are 
some  fine  specimens. 


'Elements  of  National  Wealth. — Burke  considers  the 
stock  of  materials  by  which  any  country  is  rendered  pros¬ 
perous  and  flourishing,  to  be — its  industry,  its  knowledge  or 
skill,  its  morals,  its  execution  of  justice,  its  courage,  and 
the  national  union  in  directing  these  powers  to  one  point, 
and  making  them  all  centre  in  the  public  benefit. 
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MALTA  AND  THE  MALTESE.— No.  III. 


[Continued  from  No.  4G4  J 


We  do  not  meet  with  many  striking  diversities  of 
character  in  the  Maltese.  In  the  village  population, 
manners  and  customs  present  a  combination  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  to  which  are  added  some  traits  which  re¬ 
mind  the  traveller  of  Turkey  and  Arabia.  The  peasantry 
are  generally  thick-lipped  and  their  complexions  dark, 
with  black  and  shining  eyes,  which  give  to  the  women  an 
oriental  style  of  beauty.  Dark  eyes  are,  however,  by  no 
means  universal,  there  being  many  persons  in  the  villages 
with  the  blue  northern  eye.  In  many  individuals  the  hair 
has  a  woolly  appearance  resembling  the  African.  The 
dress  of  the  people  is  thus  described  in  Martin’s  account 
of  Malta : — “  They  are  clothed  in  a  loose  cotton  shirt, 
over  which  is  a  wide  vest  or  jacket,  with  silver,  some¬ 
times  gold  buttons ;  a  long  twisted  scarf  wound  several 
times  round  the  body,  with  very  often  a  sheathed  knife 
placed  therein  ;  loose  trowsers,  leaving  the  legs  bare  from 
nearly  the  knees  downwards ;  and  very  peculiar  shoes, 
called  ‘  korch,’  which  is  a  leathern  sole  fastened  with 
strings  or  thongs  to  the  foot  and  leg,  nearly  like  the  old 
Roman  sandal.  The  head,  in  winter,  is  covered  with  a 
woollen  cap  of  different  colours,  having  a  hood  attached, 
and  falling  down  on  the  back ;  in  summer,  large  straw 
hats  are  worn.  The  women  are  attached  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  dress,  consisting  of  a  short  cotton  shift,  a  petticoat 
generally  of  a  blue  colour,  an  upper  robe  opening  at  the 
side,  and  a  corset  with  sleeves.”  The  English  costume, 
or  a  very  close  approximation  to  it,  is  adopted  by  the 
higher  classes,  whose  character,  it  is  said,  is  marked  by 
some  resemblance  to  the  Frenchman  and  the  modern 
Greek.  The  black  silk  veil,  called  the  “  faldetta,”  worn 
by  Maltese  ladies,  is  as  charming  in  its  appearance  as  the 
mantilla  of  the  beautiful  women  of  Spain,  and  is  shifted 
with  bewitching  effect  by  those  who  know  how  to  employ 
it  gracefully  in  exposing  either  a  side  or  a  full  view  of 


the  face.  Of  the  Maltese  of  all  classes  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  generally  of  amiable  disposition,  neither 
drunkards  nor  quarrelsome,  but  frugal  and  industrious, 
and  under  misfortune  patient  and  enduring  to  a  degree 
which  seems  like  the  oriental  reliance  upon  events.  They 
enjoy  music,  dancing,  and  other  relaxations  with  great 
spirit,  and  the  innumerable  f£tes  of  the  Church  are  at¬ 
tended  with  great  exactness,  being  something  intermediate 
between  the  more  sober  duties  of  religion  and  secular 
pleasures.  Nowhere  has  the  Catholic  church  a  more 
zealous  flock.  The  number  of  priests  or  ecclesiastics  of 
some  description  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in 
a  hundred.  The  village  churches  are  spacious,  and  the 
service  is  performed  better  than  in  many  of  the  towns  on 
the  Continent. 

In  Malta  we  may  regard  the  social  state  of  the  people 
uncomplicated  by  the  thousand  causes  which  perplex  the 
observer  of  society  in  such  a  country  as  England.  Po¬ 
verty,  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  food,  and  either  occa¬ 
sional  or  habitual  mendicancy  or  dependence  upon  cha¬ 
ritable  institutions,  are,  we  regret  to  say,  the  features 
which  most  arrest  attention.  The  population  has  been 
increasing,  while  the  sources  of  employment  have  not 
latterly  increased,  but  probably  diminished.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  the  population,  amounting  to  15,000,  was  in 
a  state  of  great  wretchedness  and  destitution ;  and  at 
present  it  exceeds  115,000.  In  1835,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  2495,  while  the  births  were  3356,  being  an 
excess  of  861.  The  Maltese  marry  very  early,  and  girls 
become  mothers  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  occasional 
instances  at  thirteen.  Few  opportunities  occur  of  better¬ 
ing  their  condition,  and  the  general  poverty  of  the  lower 
classes  leads  to  a  carelessness  of  the  future.  There  are 
not  many  labourers  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  are 
unmarried,  and  but  few  of  them  make  any  provision  before 
marriage,  while  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  this  afterwards 
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though  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  task  of  bringing 
up  a  family  is  less  onerous  in  such  a  climate  as  Malta, 
where  poverty  is  disarmed  of  many  of  its  evils,  and  is 
not  the  sordid  and  squalid  wretchedness  which  exists  in 
a  northern  climate.  As  a  proof  how  little  the  future  im¬ 
presses  them  with  any  dark  shadows,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  they  are  almost  generally  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  borrowing  clothes  for  the  wedding.  The 
Maltese  are  kind  and  affectionate,  and  the  ties  of 
kindred  are  strongly  felt  among  them.  Some  partial 
diminution  of  the  general  poverty  is  occasioned  by 
emigration,  or  rather  migration,  for  the  Maltese  are 
migrants  rather  than  colonists.  This  arises  from  their 
strong  attachment  to  tbeir  native  island,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  also  a  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  various 
fields  for  employment  to  which  they  generally  proceed. 
The  scales  of  the  Levant,  the  towns  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Spain,  Egypt,  Constantinople,  are 
the  resort  of  the  migrant  Maltese,  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  sailors,  boatmen,  joiners,  carpenters,  tailors, 
&c.  They  are  chiefly  young  men  who  are  single, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  raised  a  little  money,  they 
return  home  and  settle  for  life.  They  want  the  spirit 
and  energy  which  enable  men  to  leave  cherished  scenes 
and  cleave  to  a  new  land.  Some  of  the  Maltese  have 
however  recently  proceeded  to  more  distant  places.  Last 
year,  we  believe,  a  party  proceeded  under  indentures  to 
British  Guiana,  and  some  have  gone  to  the  Brazils.  In 
the  West  India  Islands  they  would  succeed  better  than 
labourers  from  this  country,  to  whom  the  difference  of 
climate  is  a  severe  trial.  Should  individuals  with  capital 
emigrate  to  Greece  (which  is  one  of  the  fields  for  emi¬ 
gration  almost  overlooked,  though  presenting  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  individuals  of  a  certain  class — see  ‘  Penny 
Magazine,  No.  79),  it  would  probably  be  found  highly 
advantageous  to  enter  into  engagements  with  Maltese 
labourers.  Tripoli  and  other  parts  of  the  Barbary  coast 
are  the  parts  to  which  they  soonest  become  reconciled. 
The  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the  Eastern  churches 
is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  their  permanent  settlement  in 
Greece. 

The  soil  of  Malta  is  remarkable  for  the  small  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains  in  proportion  to  its 
fertility ;  but  although  calcareous  in  its  nature,  being  a 
decomposition  of  a  soft  stone  or  rock  which  is  very  abun¬ 
dant,  its  properties  are  favourable  to  production.  The 
natives  often  partially  remove  the  mould  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  the  rock  on  which 
it  rests,  and  the  action  of  the  air  and  water  soon  pulverise 
it.  The  cultivated  parts  of  the  island  are  disposed  in 
terraces,  often  resembling  a  flight  of  steps,  and  great  is  the 
industry  and  patience  bestowed  upon  such  unpromising 
fields.  "  One-half  of  the  land  in  the  island,  or  about 
50,000  acres,  is  cultivated.  Cotton  and  grain  are  the 
two  most  important  articles  of  produce,  particularly  the 
former,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cultivated  land  being 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  the  annual  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  120,000/.  The  quantity  of  grain 
raised  only  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  one-third  of 
the  year.  The  cotton-yarn  finds  a  market  at  Genoa,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  spun  in  the  island.  The  live 
stock  comprises  about  5000  horses,  mules,  and  asses  (the 
latter  of  a  superior  kind),  6500  horned  cattle,  12,500 
sheep,  and  7000  goats.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  in  great 
abundance  and  variety ;  and  green  food  for  the  cattle 
constitutes  an  intermediate  crop. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation  belong  to  the  church  and  the  government.  Few 
proprietors  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  let  their 
land  usually  on  a  lease  of  eight  years  ;  while  the  church 
lands  are  commonly  let  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Land 
of  the  best  quality  sells  at  50/.  an  acre.  Landowners, 
tenants,  and  peasantry  are  alike  oppressed  by  the  general 
poverty  which  pervades  the  island.  The  competition  for 


land  is  so  great,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  is  absorbed 
in  rent,  and  the  profit  of  the  tenant  is  derived  from  his 
own  labour  as  wages.  Not  five  tenants  in  one  hundred 
possess  the  necessary  implements  of  labour,  although  so 
small  a  sum  as  2/.  or  3/.  would,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
occupier,  suffice  to  procure  them.  The  wages  of  field 
labour  are  from  6d.  to  8 d.  a-day  in  the  busiest  part  of 
the  year ;  but  one-half  the  farmers  are  unable  to  pay 
money  wages,  and  give  their  labourers  produce  instead, 
generally  cotton,  wheat  and  barley  mixed  together,  or 
bread,  all  of  which  they  charge  above  the  market-price. 
Spinning  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  labourer’s 
family  ;  but  when  employed  in  the  field,  the  wife  gets  3d. 
a-day,  and  children  under  sixteen  not  quite  He/.  The 
labourers  in  agriculture  can  however  only  calculate  upon 
obtaining  employment  in  the  months  of  April,  May, 
J une,  and  September ;  and  at  other  periods  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  out  of  work.  It  is  stated  in  the 
£  Penny  Cyclopaedia  ’  (art.  “  Food  ”),  on  the  authority  of 
a  private  communication  from  the  island,  that  the  Mal¬ 
tese  subsist  on  “  barley-bread,  cheese,  carob  or  other 
beans,  and  soup  of  maize  or  millet  with  herbs,  when  in 
employ ;  when  out  of  employ,  a  little  bread  and  soup 
only.”  As  soon  as  employment  fails,  begging  is  the 
chief  resource  of  the  poor.  In  Gozo  one-sixth  of  the 
population  resort  to  mendicant  habits  when  the  demand 
for  field  labour  ceases.  Private  charity  is  unusually  ac¬ 
tive,  and  one-sixth  of  the  revenues  of  the  island  are 
expended  on  charitable  institutions ;  but  these  cannot 
supply  the  blessings  of  independent  sources  of  profitable 
labour.  As  a  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
seasons  of  poverty,  the  robbery  of  agricultural  produce 
from  the  fields  is  one  of  the  most  common  offences  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  island.  The  repression  of  this  crime 
is  found  to  be  extremely  difficult,  as  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  people  have  a  common  sympathy  with  the  offend¬ 
ers  ;  and  should  witnesses  be  found  to  give  evidence, 
even  if  the  sufferers  have  courage  to  prosecute,  modes  of 
revenge  are  adopted  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
defeat.  The  farmers  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  by 
setting  a  watch  upon  their  gardens  day  and  night,  and 
produce  is  often  prematurely  gathered  to  avoid  this 
heavy,  and,  on  all  accounts,  grievous  expense.  Epidemic 
maladies,  it  is  asserted  in  the  Reports  of  the  Maltese 
Commissioners,  from  which  we  have  collected  many  of 
the  statements  in  the  present  notice,  sometimes  occur 
from  the  insufficiency  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  food  to 
which  many  of  the  people  are  driven  for  a  subsistence. 
To  appease  hunger,  they  eat  herbs  and  roots  fit  only  for 
cattle.  The  agricultural  population  of  Malta  is  thus 
classed  in  official  statements  : — Proprietors,  443  families ; 
tenants  of  land,  1591  ;  labourers,  3491 ;  shepherds, 
210 :  being  a  total  of  5735  families,  and  28,675 
persons. 

The  non-agricultural  labour  of  the  villages  consists 
chiefly  in  spinning,  either  with  the  spinning-wheel  or 
sometimes  with  the  spindle,  and  weaving  cloth,  cotton,  and 
canvas  for  the  clothing  of  the  labouring  class.  But  em¬ 
ployment  in  spinning  is  only  to  be  obtained  during  a 
small  portion  of  the.  year,  the  spinners  not  finding  deal¬ 
ers  to  give  them  cotton.  This  species  of  labour  is 
wretchedly  paid ;  and  it  is  stated  that  “  a  woman  spin¬ 
ning  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night 
will  not  gain  one  penny,  after  deducting  the  expense  of 
oil  for  light.”  This  reminds  one  of  the  rate  of  wages  in 
Hindustan,  rather  than  in  an  island  whose  situation 
would  enable  its  inhabitants  to  participate  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  European  standard  of  remuneration  for 
labour.  But  since  the  Maltese  are  not  disposed  to  exert 
themselves  in  seeking  out  the  best  market  for  their 
labour,  it  probably  might  not  be  found  an  unprofitable 
speculation  for  the  capitalist  to  establish  himself  among 
them  as  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  or  other  goods  ;  for 
here  he  would  find  labour  extremely  cheap,  the  raw 
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material  at  hand,  and  countries  to  which  he  might  ex¬ 
port  his  commodities  favourably  situated  for  commercial 
intercourse.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  most  of  the 
common  trades  and  handicrafts  at  Malta  does  not  exceed 
two  shillings  a-week.  The  fishery  is  a  resource  to  about 
four  hundred  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom  own  a 
boat.  The  men  who  are  employed  by  the  owners  have  each 
one  share  in  the  produce ;  another  share  is  for  the  boat, 
and  two  shares  for  the  net.  The  non-agricultural  portion 
of  the  productive  classes  is  thus  distributed : — Merchants, 
dealers,  and  shopkeepers,  1690  families  ;  manufacturers, 
253  ;  artisans,  153 ;  clerks,  316  ;  labourers,  214 1  ; 
seamen  in  merchant-service,  3310  ;  fishermen  and  boat¬ 
men,  1900;  porters,  633;  muleteers  and  drivers,  590. 
In  1835,  according  to  an  official  return,  the  value  of  the 
principal  manufactures  of  the  island  was  estimated  at 
129,500/.,  namely — cotton  sail-cloth,  24,000/.;  napkins, 
table-cloths,  counterpanes,  cloth  for  trowsers,  &c., 
58,500/. ;  cotton-yarn  spun  by  hand,  35,000/. ;  wrought 
gold  and  silver,  12,000/. 

Living  is  cheap  and  good  at  Malta,  and  the  amuse¬ 
ments  are  various.  The  Italian  opera  is  open  three 
times  a  week,  and  there  is  a  club  at  Valletta  on  a  large 
scale,  well  provided  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
books.  There  is  not  much  intercourse  between  the 
English  and  the  Maltese,  and  few  of  the  latter  speak 
English  perfectly.  The  constant  arrival  of  travellers, 
diplomatists,  missionaries,  antiquarians,  and  others,  forms 
an  agreeable  variation  in  so  small  a  society. 

[To  lje  continued.] 


ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS.— No.  VII. 

Lilliburlero:  Jemmy  Dawson. 

The  ‘  Birth  and  Actions  of  St. George’  exhibited  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  our  historical  ballads ;  ‘  Chevy-Chase’  and  ‘  Sir 
Andrew  Barton’  proved  that  the  romantic  mingled  in  the 
strife  between  England  and  Scotland;  ‘King  Henry  and 
the  Miller,’  and  ‘  King  Edward  and  the  Tanner,’  were 
examples  of  the  accidental  and  humourous  intercourse 
between  the  crown  and  the  clouted  shoe ;  ‘  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby’  and  ‘  MaryAmbree’  contained  sufficient  evidence 
of  our  daring  and  fortitude  in  foreign  wars ;  the  ‘  Dis¬ 
tracted  Puritan’  and  the  ‘  Sale  of  Rebellion’s  Household- 
Stuff  ’  displayed  the  unsober  zeal  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
religious  matters,  and  the  joy  of  the  Episcopalians  at 
their  overthrow  in  England,  at  least  by  the  Restoration  ; 
while  ‘  Lilliburlero’  and  ‘  Jemmy  Dawson,’  in  the  present 
article,  will  show  the  triumph  of  well-timed  verse  over 
obstacles  which  were  as  stumbling-blocks  to  politicians, 
and  also  how  a  chivalrous  love  for  our  ancient  line  of 
exiled  princes  existed  in  spite  of  acts  of  parliament  and 
constitutional  principles. 

The  history  of  the  ballad  of  ‘  Lilliburlero’  is  curious  and 
instructive :  Charles  the  Second  wrangled  with  his  people, 
suspended  parliaments,  and  took  bribes  from  France; 
James,  his  brother,  with  divine  right  in  his  head  and 
burning  zeal  for  papistry  in  his  heart,  so  insulted  the 
majesty  of  England  that  she  pushed  him  in  loathing  from 
her  bosom,  and  called  to  her  a  prince  of  the  same  lineage, 
who  gladly  exchanged  the  crownlet  of  Holland  for  the 
diadem  of  the  fairest  isle  of  ocean  and  the  most  warlike 
of  the  nations.  This  change  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
scoffing  ballad  of  ‘  Lilliburlero :’  the  profligate  Lord  Whar¬ 
ton  penned,  it  is  said,  this  satiric  ditty  in  revenge  for  the 
king  having  made  Richard  Talbot  viceroy  of  Ireland. 
The  song  took  its  name  from  the  Papist  watchword  in 
the  terrible  massacre  of  1641 ;  and  this  circumstance, 
connected  as  it  was  with  a  scene  of  treachery  and  blood, 
was  sufficient,  without  the  fiery  stimulus  of  religious 
differences,  to  give  the  ditty  a  run  like  the  Race  of  Port¬ 
land.  On  this  appointment  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
were  raised ;  for  Talbot,  now  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
was  a  fierce  Papist ;  and  the  fears  of  the  Protestants 


were  roused,  for  they  hated  as  well  as  suspected  all  who 
were  of  the  antient  church.  ‘  Lilliburlero’  was  therefore  a 
welcome  strain.  “  It  made  an  impression,”  says  Burnet, 
“  on  the  king’s  army  that  cannot  be  imagined  by  those 
that  saw  it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  whole 
people,  both  in  city  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpe¬ 
tually  ;  and  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great 
an  effect.”  It  fell  like  a  spark  of  fire  on  a  powder- 
magazine.  “  Wharton,  who  had  been  viceroy  of  Ireland,” 
says  an  authority  of  the  time,  “  often  boasted  of  his  talent 
for  mischief,  invention,  and  lying,  and  more  particularly 
for  making  the  ‘  Lilliburlero’  song,  with  which  he  sang  a 
deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdoms.” 

The  language  of  ‘  Lilliburlero’  is  an  indifferent  imitation 
of  the  Irish  brogue,  and  in  its  handling  the  ballad 
resembles  the  dramatic  mode  of  our  old  lyric  compo¬ 
sitions. 

“  Ho  !  brother  Teague,  dost  hear  the  decree  ? 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala ; 

That  we  shall  have  a  new  deputie, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala : 

Lero,  lero,  lilliburlero  ;  lero,  lero,  bidlinala  ; 

Lero,  lero,  lilliburlero ;  lero,  lero,  bidlinala.” 

On  hearing  these  agreeable  tidings,  Teague’s  taste  for 
strife  is  roused,  and  he  sees  visions  of  murdered  men, 
and  inherits,  in  idea,  their  confiscated  property. 

“  Ho  !  by  Saint  Tyburn  it  is  the  Talbot, 

Lilliburlero,  bidlinala ; 

And  he  will  cut  the  Englishman's  throat, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

Ocli,  by  my  sowl,  how  the  English  do  prate  ! 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala ; 

The  laws  on  their  side,  and  Christ  knows  what, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 

This  reminds  Pat  that  his  church  is  kind  to  those 
who  root  out  heresy,  and  that  his  holiness  the  successor  of 
Saint  Peter  will  probably  protect  all  who  reduce  the 
number  of  heretics  in  our  isles. 

“  But  if  dispensation  come  from  the  pope, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala, 

We’ll  hang  Magna  Clrarta  and  them  in  a  rope, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

For  the  good  Talbot  is  now  made  a  lord, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala  ; 

And  with  brave  lads  is  coming  aboard, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala.’’ 

Teague  then  communicated  other  pleasing  news ; — all 
the  people  of  France  had  sworn  that  the  British 
throne  should  have  no  Protestant  heir.  To  fulfil  this, 
nothing  was  wanting  but  the  presence  of  their  new-made 
viceroy,  whom  they  anxiously  expected. 

“  Arrah  !  but  why  does  be  stay  behind, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala  ; 

Ho,  by  my  sowl,  ’tis  a  Protestant  wind, 

Lilliburlero,  bidlinala.” 

But  though  the  heretics,  doomed  to  the  devil  in  the 
belief  of  the  Papists,  got  Satan,  as  prince  of  the  air,  to 
detain  Talbot  with  an  unfavourable  wind,  his  fortune 
and  piety  triumphed  over  all  obstacles;  and  Teague 
and  Pat  were  enraptured  at  his  arrival. 

“  But  see,  the  Tyrconnel  is  now  come  ashore, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala  ; 

And  we  shall  have  commissions  galore, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

And  he  that  will  not  go  to  the  mass, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala, 

Shall  be  turn’d  out,  and  look  like  an  ass, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 

Nor  was  this  all  :  the  ancient  faith  was  to  triumph, 
the  Protestant  faith  to  be  trampled  ou ;  and  Ireland, 
like  a  new-found  emerald,  was  to  be  set  in  o-0ld  bv  native 
hands.  °  J 

“  Now,  now  the  heretics  all  go  down, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala ; 

Ly  Christ  and  St.  Patrick  the  nation's  our  own  ! 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 
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Here  this  famous  ballad  ends  in  some  of  the  earlier 
copies ;  hut  Wharton,  unwilling,  it  would  seem,  to  conceal 
a  personal  fling  against Tyrconnel  and  his  master,  caused 
it  afterwards  to  be  printed  with  (the  addition  of )  these 
two  caustic  verses  : — 

“  There  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala ; 

Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  an  ass  and  a  dog, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala. 

And  now  is  the  prophecy  come  to  pass, 

Lilliburlero,  bullinala; 

For  Talbot’s  the  dog  and  James  is  the  ass, 
Lilliburlero,  bullinala.” 

Burnet  calls  this  ballad  a  foolish  thing,  and  Percy 
pronounces  it  slight  and  superficial ;  but  it  accomplished 
changes  of  vast  moment  by  merely  speaking  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  passions  of  men,  and  touching  cleverly  and 
carelessly  on  their  religious  hopes  and  fears.  Butler, 
with  all  his  learning  and  boundless  wit,  was  unable  to 
bring  the  Presbyterians  into  the  contempt  which  he 
desired  :  their  experience  in  the  Rebellion  had  sobered 
their  zeal,  and  the  heart-burnings  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
and  James  had  shown  their  patience  as  well  as  their 
charity ;  while  their  manly  and  independent  sentiments 
in  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  raised  them  too 
high  to  be  written  down  by  even  the  wittiest  of  all 
lampooners. 

The  Stuarts,  whether ‘Lilliburlero’ did  the  deed  or  not, 
were  banished  for  ever,  and  a  dynasty  soon  succeeded, 
sharing  in  the  same  blood,  and  professing  the  Protestant 
creed.  But  a  love  of  the  old  line  still  lingered  in  the 
land  :  a  liking — a  sympathy  for  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Bruces,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts, 
was  not  at  once  to  be  extinguished  by  new  theories  of 
constitutional  freedom  and  plans  of  regal  succession, 
which  removed  the  crown  from  what  seemed  to  many  the 
righteous  wearer’s  head,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  a 
stranger.  It  was  long  before  the  common  people  com¬ 
prehended  the  delicate  and  balanced  niceties  of  a  machine 
which,  moved  by  popular  power,  was  to  work  for  the 
welfare  of  all ;  and  though  one  more  ingenious  than  his 
fellows  compared  the  glorious  constitution  of  1688, 
composed  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  republicanism,  to  a 
minced  pie  compounded  of  discordant  materials,  but 
ingeniously  blended  by  science  and  skill  into  harmony  of 
parts,  the  simile  was  not  satisfactory  to  those  (and  they 
were  not  few)  who  held  that  a  son,  in  a  matter  of  inherit¬ 
ance,  should  not  be  punished  for  the  follies  of  the  father. 
There  were  others  to  whose  English  ears  the  German  of 
George  the  First  was  disagreeable;  some  who,  discoun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  present  court,  expected  preferment  from 
one  of  their  own  making ;  and  not  a  few  to  whom  any 
change  which  embroiled  the  nation  would  be  acceptable, 
since  in  the  confusion  they  might  hope  for  plunder. 
These  men  and  many  more  listened,  with  an  eagerness 
which  they  lived  to  rue,  to  the  persuasions  of  a  young 
and  courageous  prince  of  the  Stuart  line,  who  suddenly 
landed  in  the  isle,  and  with  the  standard  of  the  family  in 
his  hand  appeared,  by  the  victories  which  he  achieved,  in 
a  fair  way  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But 
Derby  was  to  Prince  Charles  what  Moscow  was,  in  after- 
■^ears,  to  a  for  greater  adventurer  :  his  fortunes,  from  the 
first  moment  of  retreat,  declined ;  he  was  obliged,  by 
treachery  rather  than  by  fear,  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
crown  when  it  was  almost  in  his  grasp,  and  return  to  the 
Highland  solitudes,  where  he  was  finally  vanquished  in 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  cruel  executions  which  followed  excited  a  deep 
and  lasting  sympathy  even  among  the  enemies  of  the 
rebels :  when  the  sword  of  the  Stuarts  was  broken,  and 
their  banner  trampled  in  the  dust,  their  adherents  were 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  the  axe,  the  halter,  and  the 
hangman’s  knife  made  short  work.  Hamlets  and  cot¬ 
tages  were  razed ;  young  and  old,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  were  driven  out  to  perish  amid  a  desolation  which 


had  neither  a  reeking-house  nor  a  crowing  cock  in  fifty 
miles’  riding.  Poetry,  the  soul  of  which  is  sensibility, 
pitied  the  sufferers,  and  poured  a  ballad-flood  over  the 
land,  of  admiration  for  Lochiel  and  Balmerino,  and  exe¬ 
cration  on  the  government,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  daring,  the  gallantry,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  one, 
were  compared  with  the  vengeance,  the  heartlessness,  and 
cold-blooded  butchery  of  the  other ;  and  though  the  songs 
which  gave  utterance  to  such  sentiments  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  publicly  sung,  they  were  chanted  in  private ; 
and  the  memory  of  those  daring  heroes,  which  would  have 
died  away  like  all  other  oral  things,  was  consecrated  in 
lasting  verse,  for  many  of  these  strains  are  of  a  high  order 
of  poetry. 

As  England  suffered  little  in  the  contest,  for  the  wave  of 
war  rolled  but  to  Derby  and  back,  we  have  few  songs  either 
of  scorn  or  sympathy,  on  that  subject,  from  her  hand.  The 
heart  of  Scotland  was  deeply  touched ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  her  sympathy  soon  subsided.  In  the  south  the  ballad 
of  ‘  Jemmy  Dawson,’  from  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  poet, 
shows  that  even  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  the  shadow 
of  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  severities  visited  on  the  rebel 
chiefs  were  considered  stern  and  cruel.  “  James  Daw¬ 
son,”  says  Percy,  “  was  one  of  the  Manchester  rebels, 
who  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  on  Kennington 
Common,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  July  30,  1746.  This 
ballad  is  founded  on  a  remarkable  fact  which  was 
reported  to  have  happened  at  his  execution.  It  was 
written  by  the  late  William  Shenstone,  Esq.,  soon  after 
the  event,  and  has  been  printed  among  his  posthumous 
poems.”  It  wants  something  of  the  true  ballad  simpli¬ 
city,  and  has  more  than  the  common  ballad  allowance  of 
harmonious  numbers  and  accurate  rhymes. 

“  Come,  listen  to  my  mournful  tale, 

Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear  ; 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh, 

Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  youth, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain ; 

And  well  he  loved  one  charming  maid. 

And  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid,  she  loved  him  dear, 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  ; 

And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame.” 

Exordiums  such  as  this  generally  introduce  us  to  tragic 
misery  in  our  old  ballads;  nor  is  it  otherwise  in  that 
of  Shenstone  :  he  tells  the  story  of  these  lovers’  woes 
rather  briefly.  The  sound  of  the  Pretender’s  pipes  and 
the  persuasions  of  the  “  tender  maid  ”  prevailed  with 
Dawson  to  accept  a  command  in  that  small  contingent  of 
rebels  which  the  Jacobites  of  the  district  raised  in  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts  when  Prince  Charles  arrived  at 
Manchester.  On  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  Dawson  was 
left  with  his  men  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  not,  as  some 
say,  with  the  hope  of  defending  it,  but  from  the  unwil¬ 
lingness  of  the  Englishmen  to  follow  the  now  declining 
fortunes  of  the  Pretender  in  the  mountainous  north.  He 
surrendered  to  the  cannon  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
after  a  short  resistance,  and  was  sent  with  other  officers 
to  be  tried  at  London.  All  this  Shenstone  dismisses  in 
the  following  way  ; — 

“  But  curse  on  party’s  hateful  strife, 

That  led  the  faithful  youth  astray 

The  day  the  rebel  dans  appear’d; — 

Oh  had  he  never  seen  that  day  ! 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 

And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 

And  now  he  must  that  death  endure 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound.” 

The  sentence  to'  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  fell 
not  on  Dawson’s  ear  alone.  The  lady  of  his  love  had 
followed  him  to  London,  and,  it  is  said,  turned  deadly 
pale  when  she  heard  it,  and  exclaimed,  “  We  will  never 
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part — we  will  never  part  ’  ”  She  then,  when  the  first 
shock  was  over,  thought  of  royal  mercy. 

“  Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place, 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy’s  woes, 

O  George,  without  a  prayer  to  thee 
My  orisons  should  never  close  : 

The  gracious  prince  that  gives  him  life 
Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame; 

And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 
Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver’s  name.”  , 

It  was  more  in  the  royal  power  than  in  the  royal 
nature  of  those  days  to  do  deeds  of  mercy  :  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  was  so  effectually  frightened  by  the  boldness 
and  first  success  of  the  rebels,  that  his  fears  would  not 
permit  him  to  spare  any,  and  none  of  any  note  were 
spared.  We  are  not  told  that  this  Lancashire  maiden 
made  her  way  to  the  palace,  and  suffered  a  repulse  in  her 
prayer  for  mercy :  we  only  know  that  her  lover  was 
ordered  for  execution,  and  that  she  called  her  mourning- 
coach  and  followed  him. 

“  She  follow’d  him,  prepared  to  view 
The  terrible  behests  of  law  ; 

And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy’s  woes 
With  calm  and  stedfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face 

Which  she  had  fondly  loved  so  long, 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breast 

Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung.” 

To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  three  verses 
which  follow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  rebels 
were  hanged  for  five  minutes  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut 
down  ;  that  the  humbler  sort,  instead  of  being  beheaded 
when  the  suspension  was  over,  were  cast  on  their  backs, 
their  bosoms  cut  open  by  the  hangman’s  knife,  their 
hearts  plucked  out,  held  up  for  a  moment  to  the  gaze  of 
the  spectators,  and  then  thrown  into  a  fire  which  was  kept 
burning  on  the  scaffold.  We  were  told  in  our  youth,  by 
an  old  lady  who,  when  a  girl,  was  present  at  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  rebels  at  Carlisle,  that  most  of  them 
(all  fine  young  men)  were  not  half  dead  when  cut  down, 
and  one  of  them  actually  struggled  with  the  wretch  who 
opened  his  bosom  to  pluck  out  his  heart.  The  scene,  she 
said,  haunted  her  fancy  for  half  a  century,  and  she 
never  reflected  on  it  without  a  shudder.  The  ballad 
proceeds  : — 

And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck 

Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed, 

And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  reposed  ; 

And  ravish’d  was  that  constant  heart 
She  did  to  every  heart  prefer ; 

For  though  it  could  his  king  forget, 

’Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see ; 

But  when ’twas  moulder’d  into  dust., 

‘  Now,  now,’  she  cried,  ‘  I’ll  follow  thee.’  ” 

These  words,  though  in  smooth  verse,  very  feebly 
depict  the  dreadful  scene  on  which  the  gentle  dames  of 
London  looked,  it  is  said,  with  little  emotion.  One  lady 
gazed  on  it  with  deeper  feeling  :  when  this  bloody  tragedy 
was  finished,  the  poor  miserable  maid  of  the  mourning- 
coach  sobbed  out, 

“  My  death,  my  death  alone  can  show 
The  pure  and  lasting  love  I  bore  ; 

Accept,  O  heaven  !  of  woes  like  ours, 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more. 

The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 

The  lover’s  mournful  hearse  retired; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head, 

And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired.” 

Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Jemmy  Dawson  and  his 
ladye-love.  Most  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 
have  the  like  sad  tales  to  tell,  and  the  like  sad  songs  to 
sing,  of  erring  loyalty  and  mourning  beauty.  A  great 
and  salutary  change  since  those  days  has  come  over  the 
tastes  as  well  as  opinions  of  men :  beheading,  hanging, 


and  tearing  traitors’  bosoms  open  to  have  a  look  at  their 
hearts,  were  once  most  pleasing  to  the  people  ;  and  if  the 
sufferers  chanced  to  be  Papists,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sight  was  but  the  more  enhanced.  They  loved  to  see  a 
man  dangling  in  a  new  rope  between  them  and  the  blue 
sky  ;  a  landscape  was  scarcely  considered  complete  with¬ 
out  a  felon  swinging  in  chains  in  the  distance ;  and 
many  years  have  not  passed  since  the  holiday  visitants  of 
Greenwich  Park  scarcely  considered  their  sights  complete 
without  a  look  through  a  glass  at  the  gibbeted  culprits  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Such  being  the  state  of  public 
taste  and  feeling,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  heads  of 
the  rebel  lords  who  suffered  for  the  “  Forty-five  ”  were 
regarded,  when  stuck  on  the  spikes  of  Temple  Bar,  as 
matters  not  only  to  be  endured  by  the  citizens,  but  as 
things  in  no  small  degree  ornamental.  There,  at  all 
events,  the  ghastly  heads  stood  till  time  showed  them  the 
mercy  Avhich  men  refused,  and  silently  dissolved  them 
down  with  summer  suns  and  winter  rains,  till  they 
dropped,  fragment  after  fragment,  from  that  bad  emi¬ 
nence,  and  were  silently  shovelled  by  the  scavengers  into 
the  Thames,  to  the  improvement  of  its  waters!  Old 
people  said  that  they  missed  them ;  a  whisper  of  secret 
treason  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  when  the 
elements  removed  these  sad  reliques  of  mortality ;  and 
the  rents  of  houses  near  Temple  Bar  fell  when  the 
heads  disappeared.  We  remember  an  old  lady  telling 
us  that  when  the  heads  were  there  she  never  walked 
through  Temple  Bar  without  a  shudder ;  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  one  stormy  day,  as  she  passed,  the  wind  rocked  them 
so  and  whistled  through  their  eve-holes  with  such  a  tone 
as  gathered  crowds  to  look  and  listen :  she  was  much 
agitated,  she  said,  and  quite  ashamed  of  her  weakness ; 
“  but  then,”  she  added,  “  I  am  a  Westmoreland  woman, 
and  did  not  know  any  better  !” 

Before  the  days  of  the  Rebellion,  the  empire  of  the 
ballad-makers  was  on  the  decline.  Men,  as  they  obtained 
more  freedom,  and  as  the  press  prospered,  began  to 
express  their  sentiments  in  plain  prose ;  newspapers  took 
to  recording  all  provincial  events  ;  Downing  Street  pub¬ 
lished  its  gazettes  -  extraordinary  ;  and  the  minstrel’s 
occupation,  like  Othello’s,  was  gone. 

A.  C. 


Value  of  a  Good  Character. — Mr.  Babbage  remarks, 
‘  High  character  supplies  the  place  of  an  additional  portion 
of  capilal;  and  the  merchant,  in  dealing  with  the  great 
manufacturer,  is  saved  from  the  expense  of  verification,  by 
knowing  that  the  loss  or  even  the  impeachment  of  the 
manufacturer's  character  would  be  attended  with  greater 
pecuniary  detriment  to  himself  than  any  profit  upon  a 
single  transaction  could  compensate.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  confidence  in  character  carried,  that,  at  one  of  our 
largest  towns,  sales  and  purchases  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
are  made  daily  in  the  course  of  business  without  any  of  the 
parties  ever  exchanging  a  written  document.  The  amount 
of  well-grounded  confidence  which  such  a  practice  indicates 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  an  old  manufacturing  country 
always  possesses  over  its  rivals.’ 

Eccentricity. — Eccentricity  is  sometimes  found  connected 
with  genius,  but  it  does  not  coalesce  with  true  wisdom. 
Hence  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect  have  never  betrayed 
it;  and  hence  also  men  of  secondary  talents  drop  it  as  they 
grow  wiser;  and  are  satisfied  to  found  their  consequence  on 
real  and  solid  excellency,  not  on  peculiarity  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  They  are  content  to  awaken  regard  and  obtain 
applause  by  the  rectitude  and  gracefulness  of  their  going, 
rather  than  to  make  passengers  stare  and  laugh  by  leaping 
over  the  wall  or  tumbling  along  the  road.  True  greatness 
is  serious,  trifling  is  beneath  its  dignity.  We  are  more  in¬ 
debted  to  the  regular,  sober,  constant  course  of  the  sun, 
than  to  the  glare  of  the  comet:  the  one,  indeed,  occupies 
our  papers,  but  the  other  enriches  our  fields  and  gardens ; 
we  gaze  at  the  strangeness  of  the  one,  but  we  live  by  the 
influence  of  the  other. — Rev.  W.  Jay. 
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GENOA. 


[City  and  Harbour  of  Genoa.] 


Genova  la  Superba,  the  Magnificent,  for  such  was  the 
title  it  acquired  during  the  period  of  its  splendour,  is 
essentially  a  commercial  city.  The  adjoining  territory 
is  mostly  rocky,  producing  neither  vegetable  nor  animal 
food  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants. 
Had  their  industry  been  solely  exerted  in  extracting  their 
subsistence  from  tbe  soil,  we  should  have  seen,  instead  of 
a  large  city  with  its  stately  edifices  and  rich  merchants, 
only  the  huts  of  a  few  fishermen  earning  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  their  comparatively  rude  occupation,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  attaining  from  it  that  ease  and  opulence  which 
inspire  men  with  a  taste  for  the  refinements  and  elegancies 
of  life,  and  give  a  larger  sphere  to  their  enterprise. 
Happily  the  pursuits  of  the  Genoese  were  directed  into 
that  path  which  the  very  nature  of  things  indicated,  and 
they  acquired  at  an  early  period  a  high  reputation  as 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  Their  own  soil  denied 
them  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  ob¬ 
tained  more  than  these,  its  luxuries  also,  by  the  inter¬ 
change  and  traffic  which  they  carried  on  with  all  the 
fertile  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
use  which  they  made  of  their  capital  in  every  country  of 
Vol.  VIII. 


Europe  before  the  establishment  of  banks.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  Genoa  was  conducted  on  such  an  enlarged  scale, 
and  was  so  profitable,  that  her  nobles  did  not  disdain  to 
employ  their  funds  in  trade.  The  productions  of  the 
west  and  north  of  Europe,  and  of  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  the  Levant,  found  their  way  into  this  emporium,  and 
their  transfer  and  distribution  gave  employment  to  the 
Genoese  as  shipowners,  consignees,  brokers,  and  mer 
chants ;  and  with  this  central  point  factors  and  agents 
in  all  the  commercial  cities  from  Liibeck  to  Cadiz  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  maintained  a  con¬ 
stant  correspondence.  Like  the  Dutch,  whose  national 
character  has  been  formed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  phy¬ 
sical  circumstances  of  their  country,  the  Genoese  were 
sober,  industrious,  frugal,  and  parsimonious,  qualities 
which  inspire  confidence  in  commercial  transactions. 

The  situation  of  Genoa  is  within  a  bay  in  a  wide  gulf, 
which  extends  in  a  crescent-like  form  from  the  shores  of 
France  to  those  of  Tuscany.  These  were  the  shores  of 
the  ancient  republic.  The  harbour  is  in  the  same  form, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  its  entrance  being 
protected  by  two  moles  which  approach  within  half  a 
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mile  of  each  other.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the  sea 
is  truly  magnificent.  Several  hills  rise  from  the  harbour 
and  form  a  semicircle,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the  city 
is  partly  built;  and  a  succession  of  fine  buildings  ex¬ 
tending  two  miles,  like  wings,  lines  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  heights.  Palaces  built 
of  marble  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  with  churches  and 
convents,  rise  one  above  the  other  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
hills  behind,  whose  summits  are  crowned  with  ramparts, 
forts,  and  batteries,  forming  a  double  line  of  fortifications, 
which  protects  the  city  on  the  land  side,  the  exterior  line 
being  above  eight  miles  in  length.  Beyond  these  hills 
are  the  higher  Apennines.  The  streets  of  Genoa,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  narrow,  dark,  steep,  and  crooked,  a 
combination  of  defects  which  is  not  usually  found  in  so 
large  a  city  ;  but,  like  those  of  Venice,  the  streets  of  old 
Genoa  were  constructed  only  for  foot-passengers.  The 
Strada  Balbi  and  Strada  Nova  are  spacious  streets  lined 
with  the  marble  palaces  of  the  Genoese  patricians,  some 
of  which  contain  galleries  of  paintings,  and  are  otherwise 
splendid,  both  by  their  architecture  and  interior  decora¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  churches  are  handsome,  and  the 
former  palace  of  the  Doges,  with  several  other  public 
buildings,  are  deserving  objects  of  interest. 

Genoa  and  the  territory  adjoining,  divided  into  seven 
provinces,  is  now  a  duchy  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  The  province  of  Genoa  contains  20S,000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  population  of  the  city  is  94,000,  and  the 
suburbs  contain  20,000  more.  There  are  several  small 
maritime  towns  in  the  province.  The  duchy  has  its  own 
institutions — a  high  court  of  justice  and  a  university, 
and  civil  employments  are  filled  by  Genoese.  The  gar¬ 
rison  is  under  strict  discipline,  and  much  care  is  taken  to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  highly  praiseworthy,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  Genoa  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  an  independent  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  many  old  prejudices  still  exist  between 
the  Genoese  and  the  Piedmontese,  which  their  forced 
union,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  was  calculated 
to  keep  alive  for  some  time. 

The  decline  of  Genoese  commerce  is  to  be  attributed  to 
internal  factions  and  foreign  spoliation,  and  to  those 
changes  which  occur  in  the  natural  course  of  events ;  but 
it  is  still  very  extensive,  and  has  been  reviving  ever  since 
the  peace.  Their  ships  trade  to  the  Levant,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  they 
even  visit  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  In  1 832  the  number 
of  vessels  entering  the  port  was  2857,  of  which  2283 
sailed  under  the  Sardinian  flag,  and  of  this  latter  number 
427  were  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  641  from  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  including  47  from  America.  It  is 
the  port  of  export  for  an  extensive  and  fertile  district 
producing  rice,  fruit,  olive  oil,  raw  silk,  and  hemp ;  and 
Genoa  itself  has  manufactures  of  silks,  damasks,  velvets, 
light  woollens,  cotton,  and  paper,  which  give  employment 
to  shipping,  either  in  importing  the  raw  material  or  ex¬ 
porting  manufactured  goods,  or  in  both  these  opera¬ 
tions.  Goods  may  be  warehoused  at  the  Porto  Franco,  or 
free  port,  and  re-exported  without  paying  duty.  The 
imports  amount  to  nearly  3,000,000/.  annually,  and  the 
exports  to  above  2,000,000/. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Genoa  with  a  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  its  history. 

Genoa  took  the  opportunity  of  assuming  its  indepen¬ 
dence  during  the  contests  for  the  crown  of  Germany 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne. 
The  executive  power  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
elective  magistrates  called  consuls.  The  Genoese  had 
already  become  formidable  at  sea,  and,  allying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Pisans,  they  drove  the  Saracens  from 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  early  in  the  eleventh  century. 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Genoese 
having  taken  Minorca  from  the  Moors,  and  plundered 
the  capital  of  Granada  of  immense  booty,  a  war  ensued 


with  their  jealous  allies  which  lasted  for  a  century.  The 
Genoese  fleet  in  this  expedition  consisted  of  63  galleys  and 
163  transports,  with  12,000  men.  The  fourth  and  last  war 
between  the  Genoese  and  Pisans  was  terminated  in  1282, 
by  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter  in  sight  of  their  own 
shores  :  3000  Pisans  were  killed,  and  13,000  died  in 
chains  at  Genoa;  and,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  Genoese 
destroyed  the  port  of  their  rivals,  and  filled  up  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  They  had  now  leisure  to  cope 
with  their  Venetian  rivals;  but  the  wTar  which  took  place 
between  them  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Genoese, 
and  their  exclusion  from  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  they  had  formed  numerous  settlements.  It  was 
not  until  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  in  1381,  after  three 
periods  of  war,  that  a  permanent  peace  ensued. 

During  the  wars  with  Pisa  and  Venice  the  energies  of 
the  Genoese  were  also  frequently  weakened  by  internal 
discords.  In  1190  the  consuls  were  changed  for  officers 
called  “  podesta,”  who  were  selected  annually  from  the 
citizens  of  another  state;  and  in  1270  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  again  subverted,  two  citizens  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  services  having  seized  the 
supreme  power,  which  they  exercised  under  the  name  of 
“  captains  of  liberty,”  reconciling  the  people  to  their 
usurpation  by  instituting  a  popular  tribunal,  which  sup¬ 
ported  their  rights  against  the  nobles.  In  1291  another 
change  in  the  constitution  occurred,  and  power  was  vested 
in  “  captains,”  to  be  chosen  from  places  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Genoa ;  and  a  council  was  subsequently 
instituted  to  assist  them  in  their  functions,  composed  of 
twelve,  and  afterwards  of  twenty-four  members,  half  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  patrician  class,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  people.  The  contests  between  these  two  parties 
were  frequently  attended  with  bloodshed  and  social  evils 
of  every  kind.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
popular  party  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  exclude  the 
nobles  from  supreme  power,  when  they  vested  the  execu¬ 
tive  authority  in  doges  elected  for  life ;  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  thus  established,  endured  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
not,  however,  without  frequent  outbreaks,  which  proved 
as  disastrous  as  the  struggles  against  the  domination  of 
the  patrician  class.  Doges  were  often  exiled,  or  main¬ 
tained  in  authority  by  armed  partisans.  These  domestic 
discords  exhausted  the  country,  and  it  was  unable  to 
resist  its  foreign  enemies.  Genoa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  kings  of  France,  from  whose  yoke  it  was  delivered  by 
the  patriot  Andria  Doria.  The  election  of  doge  was  then 
made  biennial,  and  councils  to  assist  and  control  him 
were  elected  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
patricians  and  citizens.  No  changes  again  occurred  until 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  when  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  factions  were  once  more  in  arms ;  and 
the  former  would  have  triumphed,  but  for  the  coercion  of 
the  French  republican  garrison.  After  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  Genoa  no  longer  enjoyed  a  nominal  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  was  united  to  France,  and  formed  three 
departments  of  the  empire.  The  continental  system  of 
Napoleon  proved  most  injurious  to  a  state  depending, 
like  Genoa,  upon  maritime  and  commercial  intercourse. 
Many  of  the  Genoese  sailors,  a  sturdy  and  independent 
class,  entered  British  ships,  and  were  often  taken  pri¬ 
soners  by  their  own  countrymen,  who  served  in  priva¬ 
teers  which  annoyed  British  trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1814  Genoa  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna. 


Effects  of  War. — “  Seven  years’  fighting,”  says  Jeremy 
Bentham,  “  sets  a  whole  kingdom  back  in  learning  and 
virtue  (to  which  they  were  creeping,  it  may  be)  a  whole 
age.” 
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Prevention  rather  than  Punishment. — Lord  Coke,  in  his 
epilogue  to  his  Third  Institute,  which  treats  of  the  crown 
law,  after  observing  that  frequent  punishment  does  not 
prevent  crime,  says — “  What  a  lamentable  case  it  is  that  so 
many  Christian  men  and  women  should  be  strangled  on 
that  cursed  tree,  the  gallows,  insomuch  as  if  in  a  large 
field  a  man  might  see  together  all  the  Christians  that  but 
in  one  year,  throughout  England,  come  to  that  untimely 
and  ignominious  end ;  if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace  or 
charity  in  him,  it  would  make  his  heart  to  bleed  for  pity 
and  compassion.”  His  lordship  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  method  of  preventing  crime  is, — 1,  By  training  up  youth 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and  habits  of  industry.  2,  In 
the  execution  of  good  laws.  3,  In  the  granting  pardon 
very  rarely,  and  upon  good  reasons.  He  then  concludes 
“  that  the  consideration  of  this  prevention  were  worthy  of 
the  wisdom  of  parliament ;  and  in  the  mean  time  expert 
and  wise  men  to  make  preparation  for  the  same  ut  bene- 
dicat  eis  dominus.  Blessed  shall  he  be  that  layeth  the  first 
stone  of  the  building ;  more  blessed  that  proceeds  in  it ; 
most  of  all,  that  finisheth  it,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honour  of  our  king  and  nation.” 


The  Powers  of  the  Human  Frame. — It  is  surprising  to 
reflect,  that  notwithstanding  human  labour  necessarily  re¬ 
ceives  its  limit  according  to  the  extent  of  human  power,  yet 
how  few  there  are  who  are  aware  how  great  that  power  is. 
Extraordinary  feats  of  exertion,  from  time  to  time  heard  of, 
serve  to  exhibit  prodigies  of  strength  displayed  at  particular 
times  and  places;  nevertheless  most  people  are  totally 
ignorant  how  far  voluntary  labour,  unrecorded  and  almost 
unnoticed,  is  daily  urged.  I  remember  one  day  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  when  walking  upon  the  Docks,  stopping  to  observe  the 
mode  in  which  the  labourers  employed  to  carry  sacks  of  oats 
from  the  adjoining  storehouses  to  a  vessel  lying  at  the 
water  side  conducted  the  operation.  These  men  (chiefly 
Irishmen)  received  the  full  sacks  as  they  were  lowered  by 
the  crane  off  the  hitch  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  them 
across  the  road.  They  pursued  their  heavy  task  during  the 
working  hours  of  a  summer’s  day  at  a  uniform  unremitting 
pace,  a  trot  of  at  least  five  miles  an  hour,  the  distance  from 
the  vessel  to  the  storehouse  being  full  fifty  yards;  they 
were  frequently  obliged,  moreover,  to  deviate  from  a  straight 
line,  in  order  to  avoid  the  numerous  carts  and  carriages  that 
continually  obstructed  their  course.  Arrived  on  the  edge  of 
the  wharf,  they  shot  the  contents  of  the  sack  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  after  which,  returning  to  the  storehouse,  and  fixing 
the  empty  sack  to  the  hitch  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  its  place  a  full  one.  It  was  said  that  at  this  work  a 
good  labourer  earned,  at  16 d.  per  100  sacks,  10s.  a  day;  so 
that  consequently  he  made  seven  hundred  and  fifty  trips  from 
the  storehouse  to  the  vessel,  carrying  for  half  the  distance 
a  full  sack  of  oats  on  his  shoulder  ;  thus  performing  a  dis 
lance  of  seventy-five  thousand  yards,  or  forty-three  miles 
nearly.  All  which,  weight,  distance,  and  impediments  being 
considered,  though  a  great  performance,  is  one  only  of  those 
numberless  instances  that  somehow  or  other  neither  eauso 
pity  nor  engender  that  state  of  excitement  and  outcry  so 
congenial  to  the  English  character. — Sir  George  Head’s 
Home  Tour. 


Fishing  for  Sword-fsh  at  Messina. — The  fishing  for  the 
pesce-spada  begins  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continues 
to  the  middle  of  September.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  fishery  till  the  end  of  June,  it  is  carried  on  upon  the 
shore  of  Calabria ;  and  from  this  latter  period  till  the  middle 
of  September,  on  that,  of  Sicily.  The  reason  is,  that  from 
April  till  June  the  sword-fish— either  for  the  sake  of  food, 
or  from  some  other  unascertained  cause — entering  by  the 
Faro,  keeps  along  the  shore  of  Calabria  without  approach¬ 
ing  that  of  Sicily;  while  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September  it  takes  the  opposite  side.  The 
sword-fish  weighs  generally  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  formidable  weapon  to  which  it  owes  its  name 
varies  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  projecting  from  the 
end  of  the  upper  jaw  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The 
pesce-spada  is  taken  either  with  the  palimadara,  a  kind  of 
net  with  very  close  meshes,  or  with  the  harpoon.  In  the 
latter  case  the  fishermen  make  use  of  a  boat  called  luntre, 
from  the  Latin  word  l 'inter ,  a  vessel  about  eighteen  feet  in 
length  by  seven  or  eight  in  width — the  prow  being  wider 
than  the  stern,  in  order  to  give  the  harpooner  more  room. 


The  boat  is  furnished  with  a  mast,  called  gari ere  or  fariere, 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  on  the  round  top  of  which  is 
placed  one  of  the  crew,  whose  business  it  is  to  descry  the 
fish  and  watch  its  motions.  The  mast,  near  the  bottom,  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  yard  called  la  croce,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  which  the  oars  are  attached  by  means  of  loops, 
to  enable  the  rowers  to  turn  the  boat  with  the  greater  ease 
and  celerity.  The  harpoon,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  long, 
is  made  fast  to  a  rope  something  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length.  While  the  fish 
coast  along  the  Calabrian  shore,  two  men  are  placed  on  the 
rocks  or  cliff’s  to  give  notice  of  their  approach.  A  similar 
practice  is  adopted  on  the  Sicilian  side ;  but  there,  as  the 
shore  is  less  precipitous,  two  vessels  are  moored  near  it,  at 
the  distance  of  a  stone’s  throw  from  each  other,  and  on  the 
masts  of  these  the  men  are  stationed.  On  the  approach  of 
a  fish,  which  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  a  change  of  colour 
in  the  water,  the  signal  is  given  by  the  men  stationed  at  the 
mast-head,  or  on  the  cliff's,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  luntre  then  bears  down  upon  it  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  till  the  spy  on  the  round  top  of  the  luntre  itself 
has  also  descried  it.  The  vessel  is  then  steered  to  one  side 
or  the  other  according  to  his  direction,  while  the  harpooner 
stands  ready  at  the  prow,  anxiously  watching  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hurl  his  weapon,  which  he  does  with  almost  un¬ 
erring  aim ;  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  fish 
have  rope  enough  to  run.  The  men  now  row  with  all  their 
might,  following  the  track  of  the  wounded  fish,  till,  at 
length,  exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  is  easily  dragged  into  the  boat. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  sport  is  alto¬ 
gether  without  danger;  for  sometimes  the  pesce-spada,  when 
of  large  size,  has  been  known  to  turn  upon  his  pursuers,  to 
pierce  the  side  of  the  boat  with  his  weapon,  and  even  to 
upset  it. — Evans’s  Italy  and  Sicily. 


Municipal  Institutions  in  Turkey. — In  Turkey,  the  in¬ 
habitants  selected  from  their  own  body  the  fittest  persons 
for  filling  the  office  of  assessors,  collectors,  and  cashiers;  for 
the  collection  of.  the  taxes  or  tribute  was  the  origin  of  the 
municipal  bodies  throughout  the  country.  The  absence  of 
all  exclusion  and  restriction  under  the  common  yoke  left 
no  grounds  for  strife — all  had  an  equal  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  only  question  at  issue  was  the  personal  merit  and 
character  of  the  individuals  to  be  chosen.  The  Turkish 
system  of  direct  taxation  prevents  what  we  should  consider 
opposing  interests  from  clashing  together.  Public  opinion 
is  made  manifest  through  the  public  voice,  and  the  elections 
are  concluded  in  a  few  minutes,  either  in  the  mosque  after 
the  service,  or  under  the  village  tree,  without  agitation  and 
without  formality.  The  elders,  when  elected,  hold  their 
office  for  one  year,  yet  they  may  remain  in  office  for  years, 
or  even  for  life,  without  re-election;  but  if  they  lose  the 
public  confidence,  no  returning  day  of  election  is  waited 
for — they  are  immediately  ejected,  and  successors  appointed. 
Their  principal  functions  are — the  apportioning  the  tax 
imposed  upon  the  whole  community,  to  each  individual 
according  to  his  property.  They  must,  therefore,  be  accu¬ 
rately  acquainted  with  the  property  of  each  member  of  the 
community,  his  means  of  livelihood,  his  profits,  and  his 
industry.  It  is  their  duty,  by  timely  counsel,  admonition, 
or  reproof,  to  prevent  the  negligence,  inactivity,  or  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  any  individual  from  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the 
rest.  They  assess  and  collect  the  poll-tax,  house-tax,  and 
land-tax,  and  many  others,  which,  in  their  mode  of  collec¬ 
tion  or  repartition,  vary  in  almost  every  village,  but  always 
depend  on  a  scale  of  property.  They  manage  the  municipal 
funds,  with  which  they  pay  for  lodgings  and  provisions 
afforded  to  Turks,  soldiers,  couriers,  &c.  passing  through 
the  place ;  for  presents  or  bribes  to  governors,  and  other 
incidental  expenses:  also  the  interest  of  the  debt  with  which 
almost  every  community  in  Turkey  is  burthened.  Their 
civil  functions  are  the  following :  These  distribute  lands 
left  uncultivated,  or  without  an  heir.  In  transactions  be¬ 
tween  merchants  and  members  of  the  community  for 
cheese,  butter,  wool,  cotton,  or  any  other  produce,  the  con¬ 
tract  is  legalised  by  the  signature  of  one  or  more  of  the 
elders,  who  thus  become  security  for  their  town’s  folk. 
Purchases  are  only  legal  when  witnessed  by  them.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  priests,  they  decide  on  all  disputes,  settle 
disputed  water-courses  and  successions,  and  maintain  a 
species  of  government  rather  preventive  than  repressive.—; 
Urqu hart’s  Turkey , 
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PALESTINE. 


The  popularity  winch  the  notes,  historical  and  explana¬ 
tory,  together  with  the  numerous  illustrative  engravings, 
have  obtained  for  the  Pictorial  edition  of  the  Bible,  has 
induced  the  editor  of  that  work  to  undertake  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  a  history  of  the  people  who  principally  figure  in 
the  holy  writings  ;  in  which  he  intends  to  develop  their 
laws,  their  manners  and  customs,  the  progress  of  their 
manufactures,  arts,  commerce,  and  everything  connected 
with  their  existence  as  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  principal 
countries  in  the  world,  and  from  which  civilization  and 
the  arts  of  life  spread  over  the  globe.  As  the  country 
chosen  for  the  agency  of  the  divine  will,  Palestine  must 
ever  be  regarded  with  the  greatest  interest  by  every 
Christian ;  yet  has  its  history  never  been  popularly  or 
extensively  treated,  although  the  events  which  have 
transpired  in  that  portion  of  the  world  have  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  at  great  length  by  a  multitude  of  writers. 

The  ‘  History  of  Palestine  ’  announced  by  the  editor 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  and  of  which  a  portion  has  already 
made  its  appearance,  will,  like  that  work,  be  published 
in  monthly  parts,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  copious 
pictorial  illustrations,  exhibiting  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  its  antiquities,  the  costume  of  the  people, 
&c. 

It  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  not  only  a 
history  of  the  transactions  of  the  people,  but  a  description 
of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  its  geogra¬ 
phical  features,  its  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  its  botanical 
and  geological  productions,  and  its  living  produce,  which 
are  indeed  almost  as  little  known ;  and  that  a  degree  of 
variety  may  be  given  to  the  publication,  these  two  grand 
divisions  are  continued  simultaneously  in  each  part,  but 
so  arranged  that  at  the  conclusion  each  will  form  a  com¬ 
plete  and  continuous  narrative. 

In  looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  similarity  of  their  manners  to  those  of  the  present 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who,  living  in  tents  or  wandering  over 
the  plains  in  search  of  pasture  for  their  herds,  present  an 
exact  picture  of  their  progenitors,  whose  deeds  have  been 


preserved  in  the  holy  writings.  Indeed  the  author  of  the 
present  history  has  dwelt  upon  this  at  some  length,  and 
many  passages  in  his  narrative  might  be  adduced  to 
illustrate  it.  We  may  select  that  part  which  details  the 
departure  of  Abraham  from  his  family  at  the  command 
of  God.  As  it  is  not  our  intention,  in  thus  inviting 
attention  to  the  work,  to  attempt  anything  like  an  analysis 
of  its  contents,  or  to  extract  materials  for  a  connected 
story,  we  may  pass  over  the  extended  but  interesting 
account  of  the  patriarch’s  early  life,  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  and  from  the  writings  and  tradition  of  the 
Arabians  and  Jews,  and  come  at  once  to  that  period  of 
his  life  when,  having  attained  “  the  ripe  middle  age  of 
seventy-five  years  ”  (the  great  age  of  the  antediluvians 
had  not  yet  dwindled  down  to  the  present  standard  of 
man’s  life,  which  appears  to  have  become  fixed  at  or  before 
the  time  of  David),  he  was  honoured,  as  it  would  seem 
for  the  second  time,  with  the  express  intimations  of  the 
divine  intention  respecting  his  conduct : — 

“  The  first  command*  required  him  to  leave  his  country 
and  his  kindred,  or  his  natural  connections,  in  the  general 
sense,  and  was  not  considered  necessarily  to  involve  a 
separation  from  his  immediate  family ;  but  the  second 
call  was  more  precise  and  stringent,  requiring  him  to 
leave  not  only  his  country  and  his  kindred,  but  also  his 
*  father’s  house.’  The  divine  intentions  being  confined  to 
his  posterity,  which  as  yet  had  no  existence  (for  he  had 
no  child,  his  wife  being  barren),  it  was  judged  right  to 
isolate  him  completely  from  all  such  natural  and  social 
ties  as  might  interfere  wdth  this  object.  This  was  hard  to 
bear,  and  God  knew  that  it  was  ;  and  therefore,  although 
it  w’as  designed  that  his  faith  should  be  tried  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  and  made  manifest  as  an  example  to  his  posterity, 
and  to  the  people  of  future  ages  and  distant  lands,  these 
trials  did  not  come  upon  him  in  one  overwhelming 
demand,  but  were  made  successive,  after  intervals  of 
repose,  rising  one  upon  another,  as  his  trust  grew  pro¬ 
gressively  stronger  in  that  great  Being,  the  special  object 

*  The  first  command  to  Abraham  is  assumed  on  the  authority 
of  Josephus.  See  Palestine,  book  i.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  26. 
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of  whose  care  he  had  become.  We  shall  see  this  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  this  patriarch.  t  w,r 

“  When  the  patriarch  received  his  first  call,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  then  placed,  and  the  privilege 
of  being  still  permitted  to  remain  with  all  those  who  were, 
by  natural  ties,  dearest  to  him,  probably  made  the  com¬ 
manded  migration  indifferent  or  even  desirable  to  him, 
and  therefore  no  promises  with  reference  to  the  future  are 
held  forth  to  encourage  his  obedience.  But  now,  when 
he  seems  to  have  been  more  prosperously  and  happily 
situated,  saving  the  recent  grief  of  his  father’s  death,  the 
command  to  depart  is  accompanied,  for  the  first  time, 
by  that  high  promise  which  was  destined  to  cheer  and 
bless  his  remaining  life.  This  call  and  the  annexed 
promise  are  thus  given  in  the  scriptural  narrative : — 
‘  Then  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  Depart  from  thy  land, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto 
the  land  which  I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy 
name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  ;  and  I  will 
bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse 
thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.’  {Gen.  xii.  1-3.)  * 

“  The  land  to  which  he  was  to  go  is  not  named,  either 
on  this  or  the  former  occasion ;  but  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  expression  may  have  sufficed  to  intimate  to  Abram 
that  the  country  appointed  for  his  sojourning  would  now 
be  more  distinctly  indicated  to  him. 

“  So  Abram  separated  himself  from  the  household  of 
Nahor,  his  only  surviving  brother,  and  departed,  not  at 
that  time  knowing  the  point  of  his  ultimate  destination, 
but  relying  upon  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Being  whose 
command  he  was  obeying.  Lot,  the  son  of  his  deceased 
brother  Haran,  and  brother  to  his  wife  Sarai,  joined  him¬ 
self  to  him.  For  this  no  reason  is  given,  but  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  while  Abraham  remained  without 
issue,  Lot  was  his  natural  heir ;  besides,  it  appears  that 
Lot  entertained  an  exclusive  belief  in  the  God  of  Abram, 
which  there  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  Nahor 
and  his  household  did  not.  Lot  had  a  household  and 

*  “The  passage  is  here  given  as  translated  by  Dr.  Hales,  more 
precisely  than  in  our  public  version.  The  difference  between  the 
tirst  and  second  calls  is  pointed  out  in  a  note  (already  referred  to) 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.” 


property  of  his  own,  and  the  United  parties  must  have 
formed  a  goodly  pastoral  company,  such  as  may  still 
be  often  met  with  crossing  the  plains  and  deserts  of  the 
East  in  search  of  new  pastures.  We  are  told  that  they 
went  forth  ‘  with  all  the  substance  they  had  gathered,  and 
the  souls  they  had  gotten  in  Ilaran  ;’  which  last  clause 
applies  to  the  ‘  little  ones  ’  of  their  households,  being  the 
children  which  had  been  born  of  their  slaves  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  their  stay  in  Haran. 

“  Those  who  are,  from  reading  or  travelled  observa¬ 
tion,  conversant  with  the  existing  manners  of  the  Asiatic 
pastoral  tribes,  as  the  Arabians  and  the  Tartars,  can  easily 
form  in  their  minds  a  picture  of  this  great  migrating 
party.  Under  the  conduct  of  their  venerable  emir,  and 
the  active  direction  and  control  of  his  principal  servants, 
we  behold,  from  the  distance,  a  lengthened  dark  line 
stretching  across  the  plain,  or  winding  among  the  valleys, 
or  creeping  down  the  narrow  pathway  on  the  mountain¬ 
side.  That  in  this  line  there  are  hosts  of  camels  we 
know  afar  off,  by  the  grotesque  outline  which  the  figures 
of  these  animals  make,  their  tall  shapes  and  their  length 
of  neck ;  and  that  the  less  distinguishable  mass  which 
appears  in  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  com¬ 
posed  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  goats,  we  can  only 
infer  from  circumstances.  On  approaching  nearer  we 
find  that  all  this  is  true,  and  that,  moreover,  many  of  the 
camels  are  laden  with  the  tents,  and  with  the  few  utensils 
and  needments  which  the  dwellers  in  tents  require ;  and 
if  the  natural  condition  of  the  traversed  country  be  such 
as  to  render  the  precaution  necessary,  some  of  the  animals 
may  be  seen  bearing  provisions  and  skins  of  water.  The 
baggage-camels  follow  each  other  with  steady  and  heavy 
tread,  in  files,  the  halter  of  those  that  follow  being  tied  to 
the  harness  of  those  that  precede,  so  that  the  foremost 
only  needs  a  rider  to  direct  his  course;  but  nevertheless 
women,  children,  and  old  men  are  seen  mounted  on  the 
other  burdens  which  some  of  them  bear.  These  are  slaves, 
retainers,  and  other  persons  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  the  party,  and  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
ride  on  saddled  dromedaries.  Such  are  reserved  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  party,  their  women,  children,  relatives,  and 
friends,  and  are  not,  unless  it  happen  for  convenience, 
strung  together  like  the  drudging  animals  which  bear  the 
heavier  burdens. 
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“  For  the  youths  and  men  of  vigorous  age,  the  slaves 
and  shepherds,  there  is  active  employment  in  directing 
the  orderly  progress  of  the  flocks,  and  in  correcting  the 
irregularities,  friskings,  and  breaches  which  sometimes 
occur.  In  this  service  they  are  assisted  by  a  stout  staff, 
crooked  at  one  end  (the  origin  of  the  pastoral  and  epis¬ 
copal  crook),  which,  however,  is  but  sparingly  used  by 
those  most  accustomed  to  the  flocks,  their  familiar  voices 
being  in  general  quite  sufficient  to  control  and  guide  the 
sheep ;  and  of  their  voices  they  make  no  stinted  use,  but 
exert  them  liberally  in  the  incessant  utterance  of  loud  cries 
and  shouts,  reproaches,  warnings,  and  encouragements. 
The  feeble  of  the  flock  are  very  tenderly  dealt  with  ;  the 
progress  of  the  whole  is  but  slow,  on  account  of  the  lambs 
and  the  ewes  great  with  young ;  and  some  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  may  be  seen  bearing  in  their  arms  the  weaker 
lambs  of  the  flock,  or  those  which  had  been  lately  yeaned. 
The  men  engaged  in  these  services  are  on  foot,  though  a 
few  of  the  principal  may  be  on  camels,  or,  preferably,  on 
asses,  if  there  be  any  of  those  animals  in  the  troop.  The 
whole  conduct  of  the  Oriental  shepherds  supplies  many 
beautiful  allusions  and  metaphors  to  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  where  the  prophet  says  that  the  good 
shepherd k  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are 
with  young.’  (Isa.,x\.  11.) 

“We  have  introduced  this  short  description  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  migrations  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to 
form  some  idea  not  only  of  this  migration  of  Abram  and 
Lot,  but  of  the  various  other  removals  which  are  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  pastoral 
patriarchs.” 

As  a  further  instance  of  this  similarity  of  manners  of 
the  present  Bedouins  to  those  of  the  early  patriarchs,  let 
us  turn  to  the  passage  in  the  present  work  of  the  visit  of 
the  Lord  to  Abraham,  when  he  made  known  to  him  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  birth  of  his  promised  son  : — 

“  During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  interior  of  the  tent  is 
usually  close  and  oppressive ;  and  the  Bedouin  likes  then 
to  sit  near  the  entrance,  on  the  shady  side,  that,  while 
protected  from  the  sun,  he  may  enjoy  the  comparative 
freshness  of  the  open  air.  Abraham  was  sitting  thus, 
about  three  months  after  this  transaction,  when  he  saw 
three  strangers  approaching,  who  bore  the  appearance  of 
wayfaring  men.  Exactly  as  a  Bedouin  would  do  at  the 
present  day,  the  patriarch  no  sooner  saw  them  than  he 
hastened  to  press  his  hospitality  upon  them.  For  the 
reason  we  have  just  stated,  he  did  not  ask  them  into  his 
tent,  but  invited  them  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  his  tere¬ 
binth-tree,  until  victuals  should  be  got  ready  for  them, 
and  water  brought  to  refresh  their  feet  and  cleanse  them 
from  the  dust  of  travel.  To  be  allowed  thus  to  entertain 
strangers  is  the  first  personal  ambition  of  the  less-cor¬ 
rupted  Bedouins;  and  so  sincerely  do  they  feel  that  they 
are  the  favoured  parties,  and  so  deep  the  shame  to  them 
of  having  their  hospitality  rejected,  that  we  are  not  (as 
our  differing  customs  might  suggest)  to  suppose  that  the 
patriarch,  on  this  occasion,  proceeded  in  a  manner  unu¬ 
sual  to  him ;  although  there  was  that  in  the  dignified 
appearance  of  one  of  the  three  strangers,  which,  while  it 
led  Abraham  to  single  him  out  as  the  proper  person  to 
be  addressed,  may  have  induced  him  to  accost  him  as 
‘  my  lord,’  and  to  ‘  bow  himself  towards  the  ground  ’  more 
reverently  than  was  his  wont.  This  dignified  stranger 
graciously  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  patriarch,  and 
desired  him  to  do  as  he  had  said. 

“  The  manner  in  which  Abraham  proceeded  to  provide 
an  entertainment  for  the  strangers,  and  the  expedition 
with  which  this  appears  to  have  been  accomplished,  afford 
us  much  instruction,  and  serve  to  show  very  clearly  that 
the  main  usages  of  nomade  life  are  unchanged  to  this 
day.  The  preparation  of  bread,  even  to  the  grinding  of 
the  corn,  is  the  exclusive  work  of  women ;  and  as  the 
bread  is  made  merely  as  the  temporary  occasion  requires, 


and  none  is  kept  in  hand  from  one  day  to  another,  a 
baking  of  bread  always  attends  the  arrival  of  a  stranger. 
Abraham,  therefore,  hastened  into  the  tent  to  Sarah,  and 
desired  her  to  make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine 
flour,  and  to  knead  it  and  bake  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 
He  then  hastened  to  the  herd,  and  took  from  thence  a 
calf,  ‘  tender  and  good,’  which  he  gave  to  one  of  his 
young  men  to  slay  and  dress ;  and  this  indicates  the 
antiquity  of  another  Bedouin  custom,  of  slaying  an 
animal  for  the  entertainment  of  a  stranger  arrived  in  the 
camp,  and  also  shows  that  even  then  the  Orientals  had 
no  objection  to  meat  which  had  been  cooked  before  the 
vital  warmth  had  departed  from  it.  Abraham  had  only 
promised  to  bring  ‘  a  morsel  of  bread  to  comfort  their 
hearts;’  but  now,  with  the  bread,  he  brought  the  calf, 
with  some  of  those  preparations  of  butter  and  milk  for 
which  pastoral  tribes  have  in  all  ages  been  renowned. 
Having  brought  the  meat,  he  sat  not  down  with  them  to 
partake  of  it ;  but,  according  to  a  still-subsisting  method 
of  showing  respect,  he  stood  by  his  visitants  under  the 
terebinth-tree  while  they  ate. 

“  Sarah  remained  in  the  tent.  The  women  do  not 
generally  make  their  appearance  on  such  occasions ;  and 
it  is  considered  in  the  last  degree  impertinent  for  a 
stranger  to  take  notice  of  their  existence,  or  to  make  any 
inquiries  about  them.  Abraham  must  therefore  have 
been  not  a  little  startled  when  the  seeming  principal  of 
the  strangers  abruptly  asked  him,  ‘  Where  is  Sarah,  thy 
wife  ?  ’  and  that  the  stranger  should  know  her  by  a  name 
so  recently  imposed  may  well  have  increased  his  surprise. 
He  answered  shortly,  ‘  Behold,  in  the  tent.’  On  which 
the  stranger,  by  declaring  that  Sarah  should  in  nine 
months  become  the  mother  of  a  son,  revealed  his  high 
character  to  the  patriarch ;  and  accordingly  he  is,  in  the 
remainder  of  the  account,  distinguished  by  the  ineffable 
name  of  Jehovah.” 


THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN.— 

No.  III. 

[Concluded  from  No,  463.] 

Baber  first  crossed  the  Indus  in  1519,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Berah,  in  the  Panjab :  from  thence  he  sent  a 
message  to  Ibrahim,  saying,  that  as  that  country  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of 
Timur,  it  was  proper  he  should  now  relinquish  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  it,  and  so  prevent  the  war  from  being  carried 
farther  into  India.  He  returned,  however,  for  a  short 
time  to  Cabul,  after  taking  possession  of  a  strong  fort,  in 
which  he  found  considerable  treasure.  In  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  year  he  again  entered  India,  but  was  sud¬ 
denly  recalled  by  the  news  of  disturbances  at  home ;  and 
the  same  cause  operated  a  third  time  to  prevent  his  pro¬ 
secuting  his  projects.  At  length,  in  1523,  he  crossed  the 
Indus  a  fourth  time,  and  advanced  to  Lahore,  and  de¬ 
feated  on  his  way,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Indian  forces 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim’s  officers.  “  According 
to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Moguls,”  Lahore  was 
burnt,  and  Baber’s  army  moved  upon  Debalpoor.  Here 
the  garrison  resisted,  and  were,  according  to  the  barbarous 
but  almost  invariable  custom  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querers,  put  to  the  sword.  Baber  was  here  joined  by 
Dowlat  Lodi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the 
country,  and  his  three  sons.  The  youngest  of  these, 
Delawir,  becoming  a  great  favourite  of  Baber’s,  exposed 
to  him  a  scheme  that  his  father  and  one  of  his  brothers 
were  endeavouring  to  put  into  execution,  to  ruin  Baber 
by  their  treachery.  This  communication  of  course  put 
Baber  on  his  guard ;  but  such  was  his  noble  nature,  that 
he  pardoned  them  and  gave  them  great  estates.  They 
returned  his  generosity  by  instant  desertion ;  and,  in 
consequence,  so  greatly  effected  Baber’s  interest  in  Hin¬ 
dustan,  that  after  taking  measures  to  consolidate  under 
his  authority  the  province  he  had  conquered,  he  returned 
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or  a  time  to  Cabul.  Here  Baber’s  besetting  fault,  sen¬ 
suality,  seems  to  have  overpowered  him ;  and,  according 
to  Ferishta,  he  was  only  awaked  from  his  “  dream  of  in¬ 
dolence  and  luxury  ”  by  the  intelligence  that  Alla,  one 
of  his  officers,  and  who  was  a  brother  of  Ibrahim,  had 
been  defeated,  with  Dowlat  Lodi,  by  the  emperor.  He 
instantly  set  out  for  India,  where  his  presence  quickly 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Alla  joined  him  on  his 
way  ;  but  Dowlat  Lodi  shut  himself  up  in  Milwit,  which 
Baber  immediately  invested  and  took.  Dowlat  having  a 
few  days  before  put  on  two  swords,  boasting  what  he 
would  do  to  Baber,  the  latter  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence  with  those  same  swords  hung  about  his 
neck.  This,  however,  was  the  only  punishment  inflicted, 
for  Baber  pardoned  him,  and  again  took  him  into  favour. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  defeat  of 
Dowlat  Lodi  is  too  honourable  to  Baber  to  be  omitted. 
When  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  opened,  the  soldiers,  en- 
teiing  in  a  confused  manner,  began  to  pillage.  Baber 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  amongst  them,  and  by  actual 
force,  as  well  as  by  exhortation,  restrained  them.  He 
thus  succeeded  in  saving  the  honour  of  Dowlat  Lodi’s 
family,  and  in  preserving  the  noble  library  which  Dowlat, 
Avho  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  learning,  had  accumulated. 
Baber’s  whole  conduct  now  stands  out  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  his  youth.  His  movements  in  India 
were  guided  by  the  strictest  prudence ;  at  every  step  he 
advanced  he  made  good  his  ground  before  attempting 
another.  Accordingly,  he  for  some  time  took  no  decisive 
measures  ;  but  at  last,  “  having  in  several  actions,”  says 
Ferishta,  “perceived  the  inferiority  of  the  Indian  troops 
to  his  own,  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer  his  final 
attempt  upon  the  empire.”  He  was  further  encouraged 
by  letters  from  various  influential  malcontents  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Giger,  he  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Governor  of  Firosa,  but  who  was  speedily 
overthrown  by  Baber’s  son  Humaioon,  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  his  father,  this  being  the  first  battle  in  which  the 
prince  had  commanded.  As  Baber  advanced,  he  was 
joined  by  one  of  Ibrahim’s  chiefs  with  3000  horse.  Near 
Shawabad  a  body  of  his  troops  defeated  Ibrahim’s  van¬ 
guard,  27,000  strong,  and  captured  some  elephants  and 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The  last,  we  are  grieved 
to  relate,  were  put  to  death  by  Baber,  to  strike  terror  in 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  Not  far  from  Paniput,  which 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Delhi,  Ibrahim  and  Baber  met ; 
the  former  having  under  his  command  100,000  horse¬ 
men  and  1000  elephants,  the  latter  only  13,000  horsemen. 
Baber’s  army  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  and  four  great 
divisions,  with  a  body  of  reserve  at  the  rear  of  each,  and 
a  few  light  horse  to  skirmish  in  front.  In  the  centre  of 
the  first  line  Baber  took  his  stand  to  direct  the  blow  that 
was  now  to  be  struck  for  an  empire.  Ibrahim,  relying 
more  upon  the  number  of  his  troops  than  their  skilful 
array,  advanced  in  one  great  column  of  irregular  depth, 
expecting  to  bear  down  the  Mogul  array  by  sheer  force. 
The  charge  was  directed  to  the  centre  of  Baber’s  army, 
which,  animated  by  his  presence,  resisted  all  efforts  to 
force  it  from  its  position  :  the  assailants  were  driven  back, 
and  whilst  they  were  retreating  in  disorder,  the  two  bo¬ 
dies  of  reserve  wheeled  round  on  either  side,  attacked 
them  on  their  flank,  and  cut  off  and  destroyed  an  immense 
number.  The  reserve,  having  executed  this  feat  with 
the  greatest  coolness  and  dexterity,  fell  back  to  its 
former  position,  and  immediately  Baber  ordered  the 
whole  army  to  advance  in  the  order  we  have  described, 
which  it  did,  repelling  with  great  slaughter  every  attack. 
Ibrahim  now  saw  his  ruin  impending,  unless  he  could 
break  by  a  tremendous  effort  the  compact  power  of  the 
Mogul  forces,  and  according  advanced  with  the  flower  of 
his  army,  and  threw  himself  with  the  utmost  impetuosity 
on  the  enemy.  The  shock  was  partially  successful;  bat 
the  skill  with  which  Baber  had  placed  his  little  army 
saved  it,  and  gradually  its  strength  was  found  to  be  only 


the  more  concentrated  by  the  press  of  the  Indian  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  were  driven  off  like  “  surges  from  a  rocky 
shore.”  On  the  small  spot  of  ground  where  Ibrahim  fought 
there  fell  that  day  five  thousand  men,  including  himself. 
The  battle  was  won,  and  Baber  thenceforward  emperor 
of  Plindustan. 

“  The  conquest  of  Hindustan,”  observes  Ferishta, 
“  was  certainly  superior  to  that  of  any  former  conqueror. 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  was  not  only  a  powerful  emperor, 
but  the  country  was  at  that  time  divided  into  a  number 
of  kingdoms,  which  greatly  facilitated  his  enterprises. 
Mohammed  Ghori  brought  an  army  of  120,000  men 
with  him,  when  the  kingdom  was  not  so  powerful.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  Timur,  who  ravaged  Hindustan 
when  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  commotions.  But  the 
army  of  Baber  was  but  a  handful  in  proportion  to  that  of 
Ibrahim,  who  possessed  all  the  countries  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Behar,  and  could  bring  500,000  men  to 
the  field ;  while  Baber  possessed  only  the  poor  countries 
of  Cabul,  Baduchshan,  and  Kandahar,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  very  inconsiderable.  To  what  then  can  we 
attribute  this  extraordinary  conquest,  in  a  natural  light, 
but  to  the  great  abilities  and  experience  of  Baber,  the 
bravery  of  his  few  hardy  troops,  trained  up  to  war  for 
their  subsistence,  and  now  fired  with  the  hopes  of  glory 
and  gain  ?  But  what  contributed  most  to  weigh  down 
the  scale  of  conquest  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  Patans, 
effeminated  by  luxury  and  wealth,  and  dead  to  all  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  their  corrupt  factions 
and  civil  discords  had  totally  effaced ;  it  being  now  no 
shame  to  fly,  no  infamy  to  betray,  no  breach  of  honour  to 
murder,  and  no  scandal  to  change  parties.” 

The  conqueror  lost  not  a  moment  in  improving  his 
good  fortune.  Humaioon  was  despatched  to  Agra,  and 
another  officer  to  Delhi ;  Baber  himself  entered  the  last- 
named  place  a  few  days  after. 

It  is  noticeable,  as  a  trait  of  Baber’s  character,  that  he 
divided  the  immense  riches  of  the  treasury  of  Delhi  entirely 
among  his  nobles  and  troops,  his  subjects  in  Cabul  and 
his  other  territories,  and  in  charities,  reserving  “  not  a 
single  dinar  for  himself.”  His  difficulties  were  far  from 
ended  ;  the  native  princes  and  governors  united  their 
forces  together,  and  thus  placed  an  immense  army  under 
the  command  of  Par  Chan,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title 
of  Sultan  Mohammed,  and,  thus  prepared,  marched  to¬ 
ward  Agra.  Mai,  an  Affghan  chief,  now  deserted  Baber 
with  all  his  adherents,  provisions  became  scarce,  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate  killed  many  of  the  Mogul  army.  To 
sum  up  all,  Baber  received  an  address  from  his  chiefs, 
begging  him  to  return  to  Cabul.  He  replied,  that  death 
alone  should  wrest  the  kingdom  from  him,  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  our  own  Henry  V.,  under  no  very  dissimilar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  determined  to  abide  in  India,  but  that 
whoever  among  his  adherents,  preferring  safety  to  glory, 
and  ignoble  ease  to  the  manly  toils  and  dangers  of  war, 
desired  to  return,  might  do  so  in  peace,  and  leave  to  him 
only  those  whose  valour  would  reflect  honour  on  them¬ 
selves  and  glory  on  their  king  and  country.  The  chiefs 
were  now  ashamed  ;  they  smote  their  breasts,  and  swore 
never  to  forsake  him.  This  very  circumstance  bruited 
abroad  did  Baber  great  service,  as  many  of  the  influential 
natives,  who  had  either  opposed  him  or  held  off,  thinking 
that,  like  Timur,  he  would  pillage  the  country  and  leave 
it,  now  came  to  his  assistance;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
dreaded  his  prowess ;  on  the  other,  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  character.  And  thus, 
by  his  address,  courage,  and,  above  all,  by  his  indomi¬ 
table  will,  Baber  was  gradually  increasing  his  power  and 
weakening  that  of  his  enemies,  when  some  reverses, 
which  Fate  seemed  still  to  delight  in  inflicting  on  him, 
once  more  caused  his  chiefs  in  council  to  advise  a  retreat, 
though  this  time  only  a  partial  one.  “  Baber,”  says  the 
historian,  “  with  a  discontented  aspect,  fixed  his  eyes 
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in  silence  upon  the  ground.  He  at  length  sternly  asked 
the  chiefs,  what  would  the  world  say  of  a  monarch  whom 
fear  of  death  should  oblige  to  abandon  such  a  kingdom  ? 
‘  The  voice  of  glory,’  said  he,  ‘  is  loud  in  my  ear,  and 
forbids  me  to  disgrace  my  name  by  giving  up  what  my 
arms  have  with  so  much  difficulty  acquired.  But  as 
death  is  at  last  unavoidable,  let  us  rather  meet  him  with 
honour,  lace  to  face,  than  shrink  back,  to  gain  a  few 
years  of  a  miserable  and  ignominious  existence  ;  for  what 
can  we  inherit  but  fame  beyond  the  limits  of  the  grave  ?’ 
The  whole  assembly,  as  if  inspired  with  one  soul,  cried 
out  at  once,  War!  War!”  To  this  it  is  added  that 
“  the  king  having  been  formerly  much  addicted  to  wine, 
made  a  vow  never  to  drink  any  more,  should  he  on  this 
occasion  prove  victorious.” 

The  enemies  with  whom  Baber  had  now  to  contend 
were  united  under  the  command  of  Mahmood,  son  of  the 
emperor  Secunder,  who  claimed  the  imperial  throne, 
llis  force  exceeded  100,000  horsemen ;  the  amount  of 
Baber’s  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded,  but  it 
was  doubtless  very  small.  As  the  battle  that  ensued  was 
the  last  great  effort  made  to  oppose  Baber,  and  as  it  strik¬ 
ingly  exhibits  his  high  military  genius,  the  quality  he 
has  "been  said  to  have  been  most  deficient  in,  we  cannot 
resist  succinctly  relating  the  particulars.  The  Moguls 
were  now  drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  consisting  of  six  bri¬ 
gades,  exclusive  of  the  king’s  life-guards  in  the  centre, 
where  the  king  posted  himself.  In  front  of  each  brigade 
was  placed  a  squadron  of  light  horse,  and,  before  all,  the 
guns,  chained  together  ;  and  the  waggons  were  ranged 
in  three  divisions,  right,  left,  and  centre.  The  attack 
was  commenced  by  the  artillery.  The  left  of  the  Indian 
force,  then  advancing,  attacked  the  brigade  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Moguls,  and  compelled  it  to  give  way. 
Baber  instantly  ordered  the  brigade  next  to  it  to  take  up 
the  lost  ground,  which  manoeuvre  was  successfully  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  Indians  driven  back  with  great  loss. 

The  Indians  now,  endeavouring  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  overwhelming  numbers,  extended  their  flanks  so  as 
completely  to  enclose  Baber’s  army,  and  charged  at  once 
with  all  their  might  in  every  quarter.  Baber  instantly 
caused  the  brigades  to  the  right  and  the  left  to  fall  gra¬ 
dually  back,  till  his  whole  army  presented  a  close  and 
impassible  circle  to  the  enemy.  In  this  position,  hour 
after  hour,  the  brave  Moguls  resisted,  without  giving  way 
an  inch,  the  assaults  of  the  Indian  multitudes,  until  the 
latter  had  wearied  themselves  out  with  their  useless  efforts. 
When  Baber  saw  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  central  brigades,  and 
rushing  like  “  a  lion  from  the  forest,”  drove  all  before 
him  ;  and,  despite  a  most  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance, 
put  the  entire  Indian  army  to  flight.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  1526,  and  from  that  time,  although  Baber  was 
engaged  in  continual  warfare  in  defending  and  extending 
his  empire,  there  was  no  serious  opposition  to  his  rule. 
In  1528  he  fell  sick,  and  was  advised  to  write  a  poem  in 
praise  of  one  of  the  saints,  Chaja  Ahrar,  to  induce  his  in¬ 
tercession  with  God  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Whatever  Baber  thought  of  the  motive,  he  wrote  the  poem, 
to  beguile  probably  the  weariness  of  an  eight  months’ 
illness.  He  recovered,  but  only  to  be  seized  soon  after 
with  a  mortal  sickness,  of  which  he  died  in  1530,  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine. 

The  character  of  Baber  is  one  that  is  pleasant  to 
review.  Brave  even  to  imprudence,  so  was  he  merciful 
to  a  fault,  and  thus  endangered,  not  unfrequently,  his 
own  safety.  “He  so  often,”  says  Ferishta,  “pardoned 
ingratitude  and  treason,  that  he  seemed  to  make  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rendering  good  for  evil.”  Although,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  name  is  not  free  from  the  stain  of  putting  to 
death  prisoners  of  war  who  had  opposed  him,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  custom  was  the  rule  with  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  conquerors  generally  ;  with  Baber  it  was  only 
the  exception.  Surrounded  by  partisans  ever  thirsting 


for  wealth  and  plunder,  he  not  unfrequently  retarded  his 
own  success  by  refusing  to  give  free  way  to  their  appe¬ 
tites  ;  yet  such  wealth  as  he  had  was  ever  theirs.  Though 
mixing  in  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  from  his  very 
infancy,  he  found  means  to  cultivate  literature  in  his 
own  mind — he  lost  no  opportunity  of  honouring  it  in 
others.  His  Commentaries,  written  in  the  Mogul  lan¬ 
guage,  and  from  which  the  knowledge  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life  is  derived,  are  universally  admired  for 
their  elegance  and  spirit :  he  was  also  a  master  of  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  music.  Of  his  justice,  Ferishta  relates  the 
following,  as  one  instance  among  many.  “  When  he  was 
prince  of  Firghana,  a  rich  caravan  of  Chitta  and  China, 
which  was  crossing  the  mountains  of  Indija,  was  buried 
in  the  snow.  He  ordered  all  the  goods  to  be  collected, 
and  sent  messengers  to  China  to  proclaim  the  accident, 
and  bring  the  owners  or  their  heirs  to  his  court.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  entertained  them 
hospitably,  and  returned  them  all  their  goods,  not  only 
refusing  to  accept  a  present,  but  even  to  be  reimbursed 
for  his  expenses.”  To  speak  of  his  genius  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  events  we  have  here  but  slightly  shadowed  forth 
are  its  best  testimonials.  In  person  he  was  a  little  above 
the  middle  height,  well  and  vigorously  made.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  his  habits,  when  he  could  afford 
to  give  way  to  them,  were  luxurious.  “  He  sometimes 
used,”  says  the  historian,  “  when  he  had  an  inclination 
to  make  merry,  to  fill  a  fountain  with  wine,  upon  which 
was  inscribed  a  verse  to  this  purpose  : — 

“  Jovial  rlays!  blooming  springs  ! 

Old  wine  and  young  maidens  ! 

Enjoy  freely,  O  Haber; 

For  life  is  nut  twice  to  be  enjoyed. 

He  then  would  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
drink  freely,  and  feast  his  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  beauty, 
who  danced  before  him.”  Baber  had  no  time  allowed 
him  to  interfere  to  any  purpose  in  the  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  empire.  As  it  was,  however,  he  improved 
the  public  roads,  built  resting-places  for  travellers,  had 
the  country  measured  in  order  to  tax  it  equitably,  and 
planted  extensive  gardens. 


Banian  Hospital. — The  Banian  hospital  at  Surat  is  a 
most  remarkable  institution;  it  consists  of  a  large  plot  of 
ground  enclosed  with  high  walls;  divided  into  several 
courts,  or  wards,  for  the  "accommodation  of  animals:  in 
sickness  they  are  watched  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  find 
a  peaceful  asylum  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  When  an 
animal  breaks  a  limb,  or  is  otherwise  disabled  from  serving 
his  master,  he  carries  him  to  the  hospital ;  and,  indifferent 
to  what  nation  or  caste  the  owner  may  belong,  the  patient  is 
never  refused  admittance.  If  he  recovers,  he  cannot  be 
reclaimed,  but  must  remain  in  the  hospital  for  life,  subject 
to  the  duty  of  drawing  water  for  those  pensioners  debili¬ 
tated  by  age  or  disease  from  procuring  it  for  themselves. 
At  my  visit,  the  hospital  contained  horses,  mules,  oxen, 
sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of 
birds;  with  an  aged  tortoise,  who  was  known  to  have  been 
there  for  seventy-five  years.  The  most  extraordinary  ward 
was  that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious 
vermin  :  the  overseers  of  the  hospital  frequently  hire  beggars 
from  the  streets  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  pass  a  night  among 
the  fleas,  lice,  and  bugs,  on  the  express  condition  of  suffering 
them  to  enjoy  their  feast  without  molestation.  The  Banian 
hospital  in  Surat  has  several  dependent  endowments  without 
the  walls,  for  such  invalids  and  convalescents  to  whom  pas¬ 
turage  and  country  air  maybe  recommended  ;  and  especially 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  goats  purchased  from  slaughter 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Mahomedan  festival,  when  so 
many  of  these  animals  are  devoted  to  destruction. — Forbes’s 
Oriental  Memoirs. 
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BRITISH  BIRDS. 


1.  Pipit  Lark,  as  he  appears  in  the  act  of  descending  from  his  song-flight.  2.  Woodlark.  3.  Thrush.  4.  Blackbird. 

5.  Skylark  (Male  and  Female)  and  Nest., 


he  most  interesting  form  of  life  is  humanity,  with  all  ]  mind,  aided  hy  the  fullest  stores  of  knowledge.  But 
is  astonish. ng  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  character,  i  every  one  is  capable  of  sympathising  with  his  fellows  in 
injs  erious  and  unfathomable  to  the  most  comprehensive '  the  common  interests  of  life — its  hopes  and  its  fears — 
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those  feelings  which  they  have  themselves  experienced  in 
childhood,  manhood,  or  old  age ;  and  thus  the  human 
family  forms  a  circle  from  which  none  are  excluded. 
The  grandest  natural  objects,  primeval  forests,  and 
mountains  and  plains  never  trodden  by  man,  are  not  so 
permanently  interesting  as  the  landscape  in  which  towns 
and  villages,  “  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires,” 
indicate  that  here  is  the  scene  of  man’s  active  labours. 
Then,  when  we  gaze  upon  the  distant  prospect,  each 
according  to  his  faculties  is  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of 
“  all  that  is  most  intense  and  profound,  and  beautiful 
and  graceful  in  humanity.”  Such  a  subject  of  contem¬ 
plation  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart,  and  enlarges 
and  refines  its  sensibilities.  At  a  moment  like  this  the 
wild  bird’s  song  will  heighten  our  enjoyment  of  the  scene, 
and  elevate  the  soul  above  its  ordinary  sphere. 

In  the  wildest  haunts  of  nature,  where  the  habitations 
of  men  are  far  remote,  the  solitary  traveller  can  find 
society  in  the  animated  beings  which  surround  him,  if  he 
has  made  some  progress  in  observing  and  studying  their 
modes  of  life.  Wilson,  the  ornithologist  of  America, 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  In  the  Preface  to  his  interest¬ 
ing  work,  he  says, — “  Formerly  we  found  ourselves  in 
solitude,  or,  with  respect  to  the  feathered  tribes,  in  a 
strange  country,  where  the  manners,  language,  and  faces 
of  all  were  either  totally  overlooked  or  utterly  unknown  to 
us.  Now  we  find  ourselves  among  interesting  and  well- 
known  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  and,  in  the  notes 
of  every  songster  recognise  with  satisfaction  the  voice  of 
an  old  friend  and  companion.  A  study  thus  tending  to 
multiply  our  enjoyments  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  to  lead 
us  by  such  pleasing  gradations  to  the  contemplation  and 
worship  of  the' Great  First  Cause,  the  Father  and  Pre¬ 
server  of  all,  can  neither  be  idle  nor  useless,  but  is  worthy 
of  rational  beings.”  By  the  same  means,  they  who  are 
still  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  our  common  British 
birds  have  the  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  solitary  country  walk. 

The  song  of  birds  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  natural 
sounds.  A  woodland  country,  in  the  spring  season,  is 
filled  with  melody.  No  country  possesses  a  band  of 
songsters  more  various  or  animated  in  their  performances 
than  those  of  England ;  and  fortunately  the  haunts  of 
many  of  our  best  song-birds  are  gardens,  orchards,  and 
pleasure-grounds.  Mr.  Jameson,  a  Scottish  ornithologist, 
has  remarked  that  “  those  wild  birds  which  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  man,  and  often  hear  the  human  voice,  have 
their  notes  or  song  improved.”  We  know  not  whether 
this  be  the  case ;  but  no  country  is  without  its  natural 
vocalists,  though  they  awaken  only  the  echoes  of  the 
untrodden  forest.  If  the  birds  of  tropical  regions  are 
celebrated  rather  for  their  splendid  plumage  than  the 
melody  of  their  notes,  this  is  not  wholly  the  case ;  and 
the  merits  of  the  warblers  of  South  America,  of  Mexico, 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  Sea  Islands,  have  attracted  the  notice  of  various 
travellers.  The  arctic  regions,  so  fatal  to  most  species 
of  animal  life  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  rapidly 
lose  their  desolate  and  dreary  aspect  when  the  spring 
returns ;  and  during  the  short-lived  summer  the  woods 
resound  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  are  as  cheerful  and 
animated  as  the  groves  of  a  happier  climate. 

Dr.  Richardson,  a  naturalist  acquainted  with  the  polar 
regions,  says, — “Within  the  arctic  circle  the  woods  are 
silent  in  the  bright  light  of  noon-day  ;  but  towards  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  sun  travels  near  the  horizon  and  the 
shades  of  the  forest  are  lengthened,  the  concert  commences, 
and  continues  till  six  or. seven  in  the  morning.  The 
transition  is  so  sudden  from  the  perfect  repose,  the  death¬ 
like  silence  of  an  arctic  winter,  to  the  animated  bustle  of 
summer;  the  trees  spread  their  foliage  with  such  magical 
rapidity ;  and  every  succeeding  morning  opens  with  such 
agreeable  accessions  of  feathered  songsters  to  swell  the 
chorus,  their  plumage  as  gay  and  unimpaired  as  when 


they  enlivened  the  deep-green  forests  of  tropical  clime3, — • 
that  the  return  of  a  northern  spring  excites 'in  the  mind  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  the  season.” 

The  most  inattentive  person  cannot  avoid  observing  the 
different  notes  of  birds  ;  and  the  peculiar  strains  of  each 
may  be  known  long  before  any  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
its  form  and  habits.  Our  best  songsters  love  to  sing  in 
concealment ;  and  Wordsworth  has  ascribed  to  the  lark 
a  “privacy  of  glorious  light for  he  soars  upwards  until 
the  eye  cannot  follow  him  in  his  flight,  while  the  ear  is 
delighted  with  his  swelling  and  rapturous  strains. 

We  have  introduced  in  the  cut  five  of  our  most  pleasing 
resident  warblers,  three  of  which  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
The  thrush  sings  from  the  commencement  of  spring  to 
the  close  of  summer,  with  untiring  note.  Delicate  as  are 
the  organs  which  are  so  powerfully  and  incessantly  exer¬ 
cised,  the  thrush’s  notes  are  as  “  sweetly  variable  ”  in  the 
evening  as  when  he  poured  forth  his  morning  song. 
Shakspere  alludes  to  “  the  throstle  with  his  note  so  true.” 
The  thrush  is,  however,  remarkable  for  following  out  its 
own  musical  fancies. 

Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  ‘  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,’  remarks 
that  in  the  thrush  there  seem  to  be  no  regular  notes, 
“  each  individual  piping  a  voluntary  of  his  own.”  Fie 
adds : — “  Their  voices  may  always  be  distinguished 
amidst  the  choristers  of  the  copse;  yet  some  one  performer 
will  more  particularly  engage  attention  by  a  peculiar 
modulation  or  tune ;  and  should  several  stations  of  these 
birds  be  visited  in  the  same  morning,  few  or  none  will  be 
found  to  preserve  the  same  sound  of  notes  ;  whatever  is 
uttered  seeming  the  effusion  of  the  moment.  At  times  a 
strain  will  break  out  perfectly  unlike  any  preceding  utter¬ 
ance,  and  we  may  wait  a  long  time  without  noticing  any 
repetition  of  it.” 

Variety,  indeed,  is  the  great  charm  of  the  thrush’s 
song ;  for  its  notes  are  somewhat  harsh,  though,  associated 
as  they  are  with  the  dewy  mornings  of  spring  and  the 
pleasant  season  of  the  year,  this  slight  defect  is  scarcely 
noticed. 

Bloomfield  has  given,  in  four  lines,  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  thrush  disturbed  in  his  song  by  some  early 
riser  : — 

“  Stopp’d  in  her  Sony,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthorn  bush, 

Where  dew-drops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung, 

And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung.” 

In  summer  the  fruit-trees  attract  the  thrush  to  gardens, 
but  they  feed  upon  insects  and  worms  as  well  as  upon  fruit ; 
and,  like  the  blackbird,  break  the  shell  of  the  Helix  me- 
moralis  against  a  stone  to  get  at  the  animal  inside.  The 
song  of  the  blackbird  is  not  so  varied  as  that  of  the  thrush, 
but  it  pours  forth  a  richer  and  mellower  strain,  resem¬ 
bling  perhaps  the  rustic’s  song  as  compared  with  the 
execution  of  cultivated  talent.  Bechstein  says  of  its  note  : 
“  Its  voice  is  so  strong  and  clear,  that  in  a  city  it  may 
be  heard  from  one  end  of  a  long  street  to  the  other.  Its 
memory  is  so  good,  that  it  retains  without  mixing  them 
several  airs  at  once,  and  it  will  even  repeat  little  sen¬ 
tences.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  a 
plaintive,  clear,  and  musical  song,  and  may  in  these 
respects  be  preferred  to  the  bullfinch,  whose  voice  is 
softer,  more  flute-like,  but  also  more  melancholy.”  The 
blackbird  may  often  be  heard  in  warm  moist  weather  in 
January.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  and  quickly  retreats  when 
intruded  upon  unexpectedly,  uttering  its  well-known  note 
of  alarm  as  it  flies  off.  A  white  variety  of  blackbird 
(or  Albino)  sometimes  occurs ;  one  is  or  was  recently  in 
the  collection  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the  Regent’s 
Park.  It  was  found  in  June,  1832,  at  Belsthorpe,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire.  There  were  two  other  young  ones  in  the 
nest,  the  plumage  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  parents, 
was  of  the  ordinary  colour. 

The  lark  tribe  do  not  hop,  like  the  sparrow,  and 
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nearly  all  other  small  birds,  but  walk  or  run.  This  pe¬ 
culiarity  separates  them  from  those  families  of  birds  to 
which  they  appear  closely  allied.  The  skylark,  the  most 
familiar  of  the  species,  is  gregarious  in  winter,  and  begins 
to  sing  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  has  paired,  continuing 
its  song  until  the  middle  of  summer,  and,  after  a  pause, 
being  frequently  heard  again  in  the  autumn.  “  To 
hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight,”  we  must  rise  with  the 
first  dawning  of  the  day,  and  early  rising  is  carried  to 
perfection  by  those  who  are  “  up  with  the  lark.”  The 
lark  also  sings  frequently  at  intervals  during  the  day, 
“  rising  perpendicularly  in  a  spiral  direction.”  Poets 
have  celebrated  the  lark  almost  as  much  as  the  nightin¬ 
gale  ;  but  what  is  better,  the  lark  has  found  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  men  rude  and  insensible  in  many  things, 
but  who  have  felt  their  spirits  raised  as  they  listened  to 
the  minstrel  of  the  skies  pouring  forth  his  sweet,  varied, 
and  wildly-enraptured  song.  The  woodlark  is  a  scarce 
bird,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  west  of  England.  Selby 
is  of  opinion  that  it  “  surpasses  the  skylark  in  the  me¬ 
lodious  richness,  though  not  in  the  variety  of  its  notes.” 
It  sings  on  the  wing,  hovering  in  extensive  circles  for  an 
hour  together.  During  the  delightful  mornings  of 
autumn,  when  summer  seems  scarcely  to  have  departed, 
though  his  powers  have  become  subdued  and  softened, 
the  song  of  the  woodlark  may  be  heard,  soft,  melancholy, 
and  tranquil  as  the  season  which  precedes  the  decline  of 
summer  leaves  and  flowers.  It  begins  to  sing  soon  after 
the  year  commences.  The  pipits  are  now  separated 
from  the  larks,  though  from  the  changes  of  plumage 
which  they  undergo  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  confounding 
them.  The  bird  described  as  the  pipit  lark  is,  according 
to  Selby,  “  in  reality  the  common  pipit  in  its  renewed  or 
winter  plumage.”  Heaths  and  moors  are  their  resort, 
and  their  flight  may  be  known  by  its  irregular  jirking 
motion ;  but  in  the  breeding  season  it  rises  rapidly,  and 
with  tremulous  wings,  to  a  considerable  height,  where  it 
begins  its  song,  descending  afterwards  almost  perpendi- 

cularlv  at  its  conclusion. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELEO 

TORS. 

Those  persons  who  neglected  to  send  in  their  claims  as 
parliamentary  electors  in  counties  on  or  before  the  20th 
of  last  month,  will  now  have  no  opportunity  of  establishing 
their  rights  until  the  process  of  registration,  which  we 
have  described  in  the  last  two  Supplements,  commences, 
for  another  year,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1840.  On  an 
average,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  elections  of  members  of 
parliament  occur  every  year  to  fill  up  vacancies  occasioned 
by  some  of  the  following  causes : — the  death  of  the 
sitting  member ;  the  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords  of 
members  created  peers,  or  who  stand  in  the  relation  of 
heirs  to  deceased  peers ;  the  acceptance  of  office  by  a 
member,  or  the  voluntary  resignation  of  his  seat.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  often  give  to  the  isolated  contests  which  then 
take  place  a  degree  of  interest  which  they  fail  to  excite 
when  the  whole  country  is  agitated  by  a  general  election. 
When  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  turned  towards  a  single 
election,  watching  with  anxiety  the  struggles  of  parties, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  electors  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  contest,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  mortification  which  a  spirited  and  intelligent  person 
must  experience  when  he  finds  himself  excluded  by  his 
own  carelessness  from  the  glorious  arena  of  popular  con¬ 
flict,  which,  however  it  may  be  sometimes  disgraced  by 
scenes  of  corruption  and  tumult,  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  most  stirring  field  of  English  liberty.  In  addition 
to  the  probability  of  elections  for  single  places,  which 
often  occur  when  least  expected,  no  man  can  at  any  time 
say  that  a  general  election  may  not  occur  before  another 
registration.  Englishmen  of  every  class  and  variety  of 


opinion  owe  it  therefore  to  their  country  to  be  at  all  times 
prepared  to  perform  the  electoral  duties  which  the  consti¬ 
tution  has  imposed  upon  them.  Electors  in  boroughs 
must  make  their  claim  on  or  before  the  25th  of 
August. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  lists  of  electors  are 
completed,  previous  to  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  the 
courts  of  revision.  On  the  first  two  Sundays  in  the 
month  the  lists  are  required  to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
churches.  This  was  formerly,  and  in  a  rural  district  still 
is,  the  best  means  of  giving  publicity  to  notices  relating 
to  local  business,  the  church  being  a  central  point  where 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  parish  meet  once  a  week. 
When  newspapers  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  find  their 
way  into  every  hamlet,  as  at  present,  the  information 
contained  in  a  notice  affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parish 
church,  or  read  from  the  clerk’s  desk,  reached  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  in  the  quickest  and  most  direct  manner. 
Notices  relative  to  secular  matters,  including  the  decrees 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  are  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
read  in  churches,  an  act  putting  an  end  to  the  practice 
having  been  passed  in  July,  1837  (1  Victoria,  c.  45),  and 
they  are  required  to  be  affixed  on  the  church  doors  in¬ 
stead.  Publicity  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  spread  information  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
reach  the  classes  who  are  furthest  removed  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  sources  of  intelligence,  is  less  easily  accomplished 
than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  small  villages  and 
hamlets,  the  blacksmith’s  smithy  being  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  villagers,  a  placard  posted  on  the  door  answers 
just  the  same  end,  for  all  such  purposes  as  creating  a  hue 
and  cry  after  cattle  stolen  or  strayed,  dovecotes  broken 
into,  or  sheep  slaughtered,  as  a  notice  on  the  church 
door  on  matters  of  higher  import.  In  corporate  towns, 
the  municipal  authorities  are  not  confined  to  the  doors  of 
the  churches  in  selecting  a  place  on  which  to  affix  the 
list  of  burgesses,  but  may  choose  any  other  public  build¬ 
-¬ 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  lists  of  electors,  the  object  is 

to  attract  the  scrutiny  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  no 
person  may  fraudulently  acquire  a  right  to  which  he  is 
not  entitled.  To  an  individual  whose  name  appears  on 
the  list,  while  it  is  suspected  that  his  claim  is  not  founded 
upon  a  proper  qualification,  a  notice  must  be  sent  by 
some  person  also  registered,  stating  that  his  vote  will  be 
objected  to  in  the  court  of  the  revising  barristers.  The 
business  of  expurgation  is  effected  by  political  parties, 
each  anxious  to  reduce  the  ranks  of  its  opponents ;  but 
their  zeal  and  activity  often  occasion  annoyance  and  trou¬ 
ble  to  individuals  whose  qualification  is  really  unques¬ 
tionable.  When  the  objection  is  altogether  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  the  law  compensates  the  elector  for  this  injus¬ 
tice,  but  recourse  is  but  seldom  had  to  its  protection. 

The  20th  of  August  is  the  last  day  for  leaving  with 
overseers  objections  to  county  voters.  The  last  day  for 
serving  objections  upon  county  voters  and  tenants  of  free¬ 
holds  is  the  25th ;  on  which  day  also,  objections,  to  be 
valid,  must  be  served  on  overseers  in  boroughs ;  and  the 
25th  is  the  last  day  allowed  for  electors  in  boroughs  to 
prefer  their  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  register.  The  lists 
ate  then  sent  by  the  overseers,  on  the  29th  of  August,  to 
the  constable  of  the  hundred  (high  constable),  in  whose 
custody  they  remain  until  the  revising  barristers  hold 
their  court. 

By  referring  to  the  monthly  notices  in  the  calendar,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
persons  claiming  to  be  registered  as  burgesses  must,  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  August,  pay  all  rates  and  taxes 
which  they  owed  on  the  1st  of  March  preceding,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  incapacitated  from  voting  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  municipal  officers,  which  takes  place  in  November 
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[Frederic  the  Great.] 


August  17,  1786,  died  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Prussia, 
more  generally  known  as  Frederic  the  Great.  This  mo¬ 
narch  was  born  on  the  24th  January,  1712.  His  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth  was  superintended  by 
a  French  lady,  from  whom  he  derived  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  and  a  taste  for  polite  literature.  He 
also  cultivated  music  with  great  success,  and  as  he  grew 
up  became  distinguished  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners 
and  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  enhanced  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  rough  bearing  of  his  father,  to  whom  all 
polite  accomplishments  were  obnoxious.  Indeed  the  plan 
of  education  adopted  by  Frederick  William  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  in  exercises  intended  to  qualify  his  son  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  career,  and  excluded  everything  merely  ornamental, 
and  it  was  against  his  express  desire  that  opportunities 
were  afforded  to  the  young  prince  to  cultivate  more  ele¬ 
gant  accomplishments.  These  Frederic  owed  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Queen,  his  mother,  who,  opposed  to 
his  majesty’s  rigid  system  of  education,  gave  every  facility 
to  the  prince  to  pursue  studies  more  congenial  to  his  dis¬ 
position  This  affectionate  conduct  of  the  Queen  was 
repaid  by  the  attachment  of  her  son  ;  but  the  more  the 
young  prince  advanced  in  his  mother’s  favour,  the  more 


he  declined  in  that  of  his  father,  until  a  complete 
estrangement  arose  between  the  father  and  the  son,  lead¬ 
ing  the  former  to  entertain  the  idea  of  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  younger  son,  Augustus  William.  As  his  father 
thwarted  the  studies  to  which  he  was  himself  most  in¬ 
clined, — although,  in  accordance  with  his  father’s  wishes, 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  by  his  military 
exercises, — and  as  his  situation  in  many  respects  was 
rendered  very  disagreeable,  the  young  prince  formed  the 
resolution  of  escaping  from  Prussia  and  claiming  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle  George  II.,  a 
step  of  very  questionable  policy  while  such  an  enmity 
existed  between  the  two  monarchs  as  they  had  all  their 
lives  manifested  towards  each  other.  It  is  probably  to 
these  feelings  we  may  refer  for  an  explanation  of  the 
severity  with  which,  when  the  intended  scheme  was  dis¬ 
covered,  all  the  parties  connected  with  it  were  treated. 
One  of  the  confidants  of  the  prince  made  his  escape,  but 
another,  an  amiable  young  man  of  good  family,  named 
Katts,  the  king  caused  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of 
his  son,  who  would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fate  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austria 
As  it  was,  he  was  placed  in  strict  confinement  at  Custrin^ 
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where  he  remained  for  several  months;  and  when  at 
length  the  pardon  of  the  king  was  unwillingly  conferred,  he 
w'as  obliged  to  retire  to  Rheinsberg,  exiled  from  the  court 
and  public  life.  Here,  however,  as  his  inclinations  were 
little  interfered  with  by  the  king,  he  passed  his  time 
very  happily,  cultivating  the  belles-lettres,  and  enjoying 
the  society  or  correspondence  of  nearly  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  letters  in  Europe.  Of  these  Voltaire  was 
the  object  of  his  greatest  admiration,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ence,  commenced  in  1736,  was  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  until  the  visit  of  Voltaire  to  Prussia  rendered 
such  communication  unnecessary.  At  this  period  the 
prince  was  considered  the  most  polite  and  fascinating 
young  man  in  Germany  ;  and  such  was  the  apparent 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  that  the  Baron  de  Polnitz 
predicted  a  mild  and  peaceable  reign,  should  he  arrive  at 
the  crown.  This  event  at  length  happened,  and  shortly 
changed  not  only  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  but  the 
character  of  the  king. 

Frederic  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  in  May, 
1740,  and  for  a  few  months  after  his  accession  his  con¬ 
duct  was  such  as  his  own  countrymen  and  the  watchful 
statesmen  of  neighbouring  states  had  expected.  He  gave 
his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  the  encouragement  of  science  and  letters, 
the  fine  arts,  manufactures,  &c.,  in  his  dominions,  and 
took  every  measure  to  repair  the  defects  which  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  late  king  had  permitted  in  the  conduct  of 
the  state.  He  wrote  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  letters  in  different  countries,  inviting'them  to  his  court, 
and  obtained  that  popularity  as  a  wise  and  liberal  minded 
monarch  which  such  manners  were  calculated  to  inspire. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  other  points  in  the  king’s 
character  began  to  manifest  themselves,  the  existence  of 
which  had  never  been  suspected.  Whether  the  accession 
to  power  had  altered  the  disposition  of  the  king,  or 
whether  he  had  kept  concealed  the  natural  bias  of  his 
mind  until  circumstances  would  permit  its  exercise,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  though  it  would  be  an  interesting 
discovery,  could  the  truth  be  ascertained.  However  this 
may  be,  the  actions  into  which  he  now  hurried  himself 
exhibited  his  character  in  a  very  different  light.  We 
find  him,  shortly  after  his  accession,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  state  of  his  army,  which,  owing  to  the 
care  of  his  predecessor,  was  already  well  disciplined  and 
numerous.  His  treasury  too  was  well  filled  ;  and  he 
saw  himself  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  war  with  advan¬ 
tage,  should  cause  for  one  arise.  He  appears  to  have 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  a  pretext  was  soon  open  to 
him  for  the  employment  of  his  money  and  his  arms. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  had 
left  a  vast  inheritance  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa, 
which,  though  guaranteed  by  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  was  instantly  regarded  as  a  tempting  prey  by  all 
her  neighbours.  Frederic  resolved  to  anticipate  them, 
and  under  the  plea  of  some  old  claims  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  to  four  principalities  in  Silesia,  he  made 
proposals  to  Maria  Theresa  for  their  possession.  These 
being  rejected,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  choice 
army  of  30,000  men,  and  marched  at  once  into  Lower 
Silesia. 

The  true  motives  for  these  proceedings  may  be  found 
in  his-  own  words  : — “  An  army  fit  to  march,  a  treasury 
ready  prepared,  and  perhaps  the  ambition  of  acquiring 
renown.”  He  defeated  the  Austrian  army  at  Mollwitz 
in  April,  1741,  and  met  with  varying  success  in  several 
engagements  afterwards,  till  in  May,  1742,  a  decisive 
victory  over  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at  Czaslau,  led 
to  the  treaty  at  Berlin,  on  the  28th  of  July,  by  which 
Frederic  obtained  nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  But  the  peace  did  not 
last  long.  It  was  the  interest  of  Frederic  to  depress  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  he  determined  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  which  might  present  itself  to  aid  his  views. 


This  wras  not  long  wanting.  The  refusal  of  the  queen  of 
Elungary  to  concur  in  the  election  of  Charles  VII.  to  the 
empire  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities ;  and  in  August,  1744,  Frederic  marched  with 
an  army  of  80,000  men  into  Bohemia,  where  he  took  the 
city  of  Prague  after  a  severe  bombardment.  But  being 
pressed  by  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  by  the  Saxons,  their  allies,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Bohemia  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He,  however, 
returned  to  the  scene  of  action  the  next  spring,  and  by  a 
series  of  masterly  movements  brought  Prince  Charles  to 
an  action  at  Hohenfriedberg,  in  June,  1745,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  him.  He  advanced  again  into 
Bohemia,  and  defeated  a  much  superior  Austrian  army 
at  Sorr,  in  the  September  following.  He  then  proceeded 
against  Dresden,  which  surrendered  to  him,  and  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  in  December,  1745,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  only  a  repetition  of  those  in  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1742. 

With  the  termination  of  this  war  commenced  a  peace 
which  lasted  eleven  years,  during  which  Frederic  devoted 
himself  with  unremitting  activity  to  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  dominions  ;  to  the  organization  of  his  army 
(which  he  increased  to  160,000  men) ;  and  to  literary 
pursuits,  the  results  of  which  appeared  in  the  publication, 
among  other  works,  of  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg,’  and  his  poem  on  the  ‘  Art  of  War,’  w'orks 
which  the  encomiums  of  the  present  age  testify  to  have 
merited  the  applause  with  which  they  were  originally 
received.  His  talents  as  a  writer  had,  however,  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  ‘  Anti-Ma- 
chiavel,’  a  work  intended  to  refute  the  dishonest  maxims 
of  the  celebrated  Italian  relative  to  the  rights  of  kings. 

In  1750  Frederic  induced  Voltaire  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  continued  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  the  king  till  1753,  when  a 
disagreement  took  place  which  ended  in  the  retirement  or 
dismission  of  Voltaire  from  Prussia. 

In  1756  Frederic  was  again  in  the  field.  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  1755,  the 
former  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  secure  Hanover  from  inva¬ 
sion. 

This  led  to  a  secret  alliance  between  France,  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Russia,  of  which  Frederic  having  been  pri¬ 
vately  informed,  chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  a  clerk 
in  the  Saxon  chancery,  he  became  apprehensive  of  an  at¬ 
tack  and  of  the  loss  of  Silesia.  He  accordingly  resolved 
to  anticipate  his  enemies,  and  commenced  operations  by 
invading  Saxony  on  the  24th  of  August,  1756,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  third  Silesian,  or,  as  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called,  “  The  Seven  Years’  War.”  It  w’ould  lead 
us  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  events  which  in  this  war  rendered  Frederic 
so  eminently  distinguished  as  a  great  general.  We  must 
therefore  omit  all  notice  of  the  battles  of  Lowositz  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  of  Prague  in  1757,  of 
Rosbach,  Lissa,  and  Zorndorf  in  1758;  we  must  pass 
over  his  admirable  retreat  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Kunnersdorf  in  the  following  year,  and  his  victories,  end¬ 
ing  with  that  at  Torgau  in  1760.  The  desperate  state  of 
his  situation  in  1761,  when,  after  so  many  hotly  contested 
battles,  he  found  his  forces  so  considerably  diminished, 
can  be  merely  glanced  at  here,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
that  period  when  the  happy  change  in  his  prospects,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  death  of  his  implacable  enemy  Elizabeth, 
and  the  accession  of  his  friend  Peter  III.  to  the  Russian 
throne,  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  the 
contest,  led  the  way  to  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763  ; 
by  which,  after  an  immense  profusion  of  human  blood, 
the  ruin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  the 
forces  of  the  contending  parties  alternately  ravaged,  the 
destruction  of  several  towns,  the  waste  of  money  which 
might  have  been  so  much  more  beneficially  employed, 
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and  the  mutual  enmity  and  ill-will  engendered  between 
the  neighbouring  nations,  left  the  political  balance  of 
power  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  treaty  of  Dresden 
had  formerly  fixed  it. 

However,  the  conduct  of  Frederic  in  this  war  secured 
to  him  a  decisive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  his  capital,  he  seriously  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  to  repair  the  evils  inflicted  on  his  dominions  by 
the  war.  The  wisdom  of  the  measures  projected  by  him 
to  attain  this  object  has  been  much  doubted,  and  some 
of  them  were  certainly  not  only  injudicious  but  unjust ; 
for  instance,  the  debasement  of  the  current  coin,  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  which  he  himself  was  ashamed.  Two  events 
particularly  distinguished  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
viz.,  the  first  partition  of  Poland, — by  which  he  obtained 
all  Polish  Prussia  (which  was  ceded  in  1466  by  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Order  to  Poland),  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland,  as 
far  as  the  river  Nitz,  but  with  the  exception  of  Dantzig 
and  Thorn ; — aud  the  alliance  between  the  German 
princes  called  the  “  Furstenbund,”  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  master-piece  of  his  policy. 

Frederic  died  of  dropsy,  the  effects  of  which  were  ac¬ 
celerated  by  too  great  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  August  17,  1 7 86,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  Frederic  has  excited  much  discus¬ 
sion  ;  while  his  talents,  enterprise,  activity,  and,  above 
all,  the  success  which  attended  his  career,  and  which 
raised  his  kingdom  from  a  comparatively  petty  sovereignty 
to  one  of  the  first  powers  in  Europe,  have  obtained  for 
him  the  surname  of  Great ; — it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  was  unfeeling  and  even  savage  in  his  disposition,  un¬ 
just  and  unprincipled  in  his  conduct,  and,  despite  the  polish 
of  his  manner, — acquired  in  early  life,  and  partially  re¬ 
tained  in  his  later  years, — coarse  and  unmanly  in  his  sen¬ 
timents.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  recent  work,  ‘  States¬ 
men  of  the  Times  of  George  III.,’  has  treated  these  traits 
of  his  character  with  deserved  severity.  Voltaire  once 
characterised  him,  from  a  marble  table  which  stood  be¬ 
fore  him,  as  hard  and  'polished  ;  and  the  comparison  was 
happy,  since  the  hardness  was  inherent  in  both,  while 
the  polish  was  the  effect  of  art,  and  did  not  appear  spon¬ 
taneously  in  either. 

Frederic  appears  to  have  considered  mankind  as  he 
would  so  many  inanimate  pieces  on  a  chess-table,  which 
he  might  shift  as  suited  his  plans  of  operation ;  only 
seeking  to  win  the  game  he  was  playing,  without  reference 
to  individual  interests.  All  the  battles  which  have  gained 
him  so  much  renown  were  won  at  an  immense  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  which,  however,  never  gave  him  any  un¬ 
easiness,  as  his  soldiers  were  regarded  by  him  as  mere 
automata.  Even  his  generals  met  with  only  that  respect 
which  machines  of  a  somewhat  higher  order  than  his 
fighting  men  might  be  supposed  to  command.  “  The 
treatment,”  says  Lord  Brougham,  “  which  Marshal 
Schwerin  met  with  for  gaining  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  is 
well  known.  In  order  to  execute  the  manoeuvre  upon 
which  the  victory  depended,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
king  should  retire  from  the  field  at  a  moment  when  suc¬ 
cess  was  almost  despaired  of.  He  consented,  and  the 
tide  was  turned  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the  general. 
Ever  after  Frederic  treated  him  with  marked  coldness ; 
neglected  him  as  far  as  the  necessity  of  claiming  assist¬ 
ance  from  his  genius  would  permit ;  and,  finally,  was 
the  cause  of  his  exposing  himself  to  certain  destruction 
at  the  battle  of  Prague,  where  this  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war  fell  undistinguished  in  the  crow'd,  leaving  his 
family  to  the  neglect  of  an  ungrateful  sovereign,  and  his 
memory  to  be  honoured  by  the  enemy  whom  he  had  con¬ 
quered.”* 

*  “  The  monument  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague, 
upon  the  spot  where  the  greatest  of  the  Prussian  captains  fell 
was  raised  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  11,”—/  Characters  of  States¬ 
men/  1st  series,  p,  328, 


We  have  another  specimen  of  his  want  of  feeling  in 
the  following  anecdote  : — “  In  one  of  his  battles,  happen¬ 
ing  to  turn  his  head  round,  he  saw  his  nephew,  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince,  fall  to  the  ground,  his  horse  being  killed 
under  him.  Frederic,  thinking  the  rider  was  shot,  cried, 
without  stopping  as  he  rode  past,  ‘Ah!  there’s  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  killed;  let  his  saddle  and  bridle  betaken 
care  of!”’ 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  practices  which  the  meanest 
character  would  blush  for,  and  which  no  extremity  could 
justify  ? — practices  for  which  we  might  in  vain  seek  for 
a  parallel  among  contemporary  sovereigns,  and  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  contemptible 
meanness  by  which  he  sought  to  evade  the  consequences 
of  detection.  Let  us  again  quote  Lord  Brougham. 
“  The  king’s  favourite  secretary,  M.  Galser,  by  his  or¬ 
ders,  caused  fifteen  millions  of  ducats  to  be  made  in  a 
very  secret  manner,  with  a  third  of  base  metal  in  their 
composition.  This  sum  was  then  entrusted  to  a  son  of 
the  Jew  Ephraim,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  Fre¬ 
deric’s  coinage,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  circulated  in 
Poland,  where  it  was  accordingly  employed  in  buying  up 
every  portable  article  of  value  that  could  be  found.  The 
Poles,  however,  sopn  discovered  that  they  had  been  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  contrived  to  transfer  the  loss  to  their 
neighbours,  by  purchasing  with  the  new  ducats  whatever 
they  could  procure  in  Russia.  The  Russians  in  like 
manner  found  out  the  cheat,  and  complained  so  loudly, 
that  the  empress  interfered,  and  made  inquiries,  which 
led  to  a  discovery  of  the  quarter  whence  the  issue  had 
originally  come.  She  then  ordered  the  bad  money  to  be 
brought  into  her  treasury,  and  exchanged  it  for  good  coin. 
She  insisted  upon  Frederic  taking  the  false  ducats  at 
their  nominal  value,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  but 
denied  that  he  had  any  concern  in  the  transaction  ;  and 
to  prove  this,  sent  for  his  agent  Galser,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  giving  him  up  as  the  author  of  the  imposture, 
Galser  objected  to  so  dishonourable  a  proposal.  The 
king  flew  into  a  passion,  kicked  him  violently  on  the 
shins,  according  to  his  custom ;  sent  him  to  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Spandau  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  banished 
him  to  a  remote  village  of  Mecklenburg.” 

In  considering  the  character  of  this  monarch  it  would 
be  advisable  to  separate  the  king  from  the  prince.  His 
conduct  before  he  ascended  the  throne  was  what  all  good 
men  would  have  wished  it  to  be.  He  appears  to  have 
been  free,  open  hearted,  generous  and  confiding  in  his 
disposition,  delighting  in  the  society  of  eminent  men,  and 
playing  his  part  in  that  society  as  an  equal  with  all  the 
ease  and  politeness  of  a  private  gentleman ;  infusing  into 
his  conversation  the  spirit  and  elegance  which  men  of 
refined  taste  and  abundant  wit  would  desire ;  and  in¬ 
spiring  all  who  were  connected  with  him  with  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  esteem  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
But  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne  his  whole  mind 
seemed  changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  mild,  urbane, 
and  virtuous  prince;  but  an  arrogant,  severe,  assuming, 
and  unprincipled  monarch.  Even  in  the  literary  society 
assembled  at  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  he  could  only 
participate,  with  too-apparent  condescension,  while  his  own 
opinions  were  respected ;  when  anything  like  freedom  of 
conversation  prevailed,  he  would  assume  the  tyrannic 
bearing  of  a  despot,  and  bid  the  company  remember  the 
king  was  present. 

“  Among  his  defects  may  be  reckoned  his  contempt  for 
religious  institutions,  which  was  considered  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  a  want  of  respect  for  religion  itself.  He  was 
avowedly  an  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion,  and  his 
notions  respecting  natural  religion  appear  to  have  been 
vague  and  fluctuating.  With  respect  to  his  temper,  he 
seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  real  sensibility;  and 
though  many  examples  of  his  clemency  and  placability 
are  recorded,  he  was  at  times  harsh  and  even  cruel.  Hi's 
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moral  conduct  was  guided  generally  by  bis  pleasure  and 
his  interest,  and  that,  as  well  as  his  religion,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  his  predilection  for  French  literature,  and 
especially  his  intimacy  with  and  admiration  of  Voltaire. 
Proud  as  the  Germans  in  general  are  of  Frederic,  they 
cannot  help  regretting  his  contempt  of  German  literature, 
to  the  improvement  of  which  he  contributed  nothing.  It 
must,  however,  be  owned  that  German  literature,  at  the 
commencement  of  Frederic’s  life,  was  in  a  very  low  state, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  Germany  did  not  gain  rather  than  lose  by  his 
neglect  of  them.  Frederic  was  essentially  a  despot,  and 
his  interference  with  what  he  confessedly  did  not  under¬ 
stand  would  probably  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  mili¬ 
tary  instructions,  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  four 
volumes  octavo.  His  posthumous  works,  in  15  volumes, 
contain  the  history  of  his  own  times,  the  history  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  memoirs,  from  the  Treaty  of 
Hubertsburg,  17G3,  to  the  end  of  the  partition  of 
Poland.”* 

Lord  Brougham  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  Fre¬ 
deric  the  Great : — “  Upon  the  whole,  all  well-regulated 
minds  will  turn  from  a  minute  view  of  this  famous  per¬ 
sonage,  impressed  with  no  veneration  for  his  character, 
either  as  a  member  of  society,  a  ruler  of  the  people,  or  a 
part  of  the  European  community.  That  he  possessed  the 
talents  of  an  accomplished  warrior  and  an  elegant  wit,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  and  superfluous  to  demon¬ 
strate.  Fie  has  left  us,  in  his  victories  and  his  writings,  the 
best  proofs ;  and  all  that  is  preserved  of  his  conversation 
leads  to  a  belief  that  it  surpassed  his  more  careful  efforts. 
Fie  ranked  unquestionably  in  the  first  class  of  warriors; 
nor  is  it  doubtful  that  the  system  by  which,  when  carried 
to  its  full  extent,  Napoleon’s  victories  were  gained,  had 
its  origin  in  the  strategy  of  Federic, — the  plan,  uamdy, 
of  rapidly  moving  vast  masses  of  troops,  and  always 
bringing  a  superior  force  to  bear  upon  the  point  of 
attack.  His  administration,  whether  military  or  civil,  was 
singularly  marked  by  promptitude  and  energy.  Where- 
ever  active  exertion  was  required,  or  could  secure  success, 
he  was  likely  to  prevail ;  and  as  he  was  in  all  things  a 
master  of  those  inferior  abilities  which  constitute  what 
we  denominate  address,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was 
uniformly  fortunate  in  the  cabinets  of  his  neighbours. 
The  encouragements  which  he  lavished  upon  literary  men 
were  useful,  though  not  always  skilfully  bestowed ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  departments  of  his  government,  we 
see  him  constantly  working  mischief  by  working  too 
much.  Flis  academy  was  no  less  under  command  than 
the  best  disciplined  regiment  in  his  service;  and  did  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  authority  upon  matters  of 
scientific  opinions  or  of  taste  in  the  arts.  His  own  lite¬ 
rary  acquirements  were  limited  to  the  belles-lettres  and 
moral  sciences ;  even  of  these  he  was  far  from  being 
completely  master.  His  practice,  as  an  administrator,  is 
inconsistent  with  an  extensive  or  sound  political  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  was  derived 
from  French  translations ;  he  knew  very  little  Latin,  and 
no  Greek.  To  his  sprightliness  in  society,  and  his  love 
of  literary  company,  so  rare  in  princes,  he  owes  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  philosopher ;  and  to  the  success  of  his  intrigues 
and  his  arms,  the  appellation  of  Great, — a  title  which  is 
the  less  honourable,  that  mankind  have  generally  agreed 
to  bestow  it  upon  those  to  whom  their  gratitude  was  least 
of  all  due.”f 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

August  is  the  month  in  which,  in  England,  the  farmers 
generally  are  engaged  gathering  in  the  produce  of  their 
fields ;  though  in  some  districts  the  corn-harvest  is  com- 

*  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  article  Frederic  II.,  vol.  x.,  p.464. 

I  ‘  Characters  of  Statesmen,’  1st  series,  pp.  344-5. 


menced  in  July ;  while  in  others  it  is  not  begun  till  the 
first  or  second  week  in  September.  Of  the  several  kinds 
of  grain,  rye  and  oats  are  usually  the  first  ripened  ;  but 
this  varies  according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and  some  of 
every  species  may  be  seen  fit  for  cutting  at  the  same 
time.  Among  rural  scenes,  there  are  few  more  delight¬ 
ful  or  picturesque  sights  than  the  multitude  of  labourers 
engaged  in  gathering  in  the  harvest ;  some  bending  to 
their  task  of  cutting  with  the  sharp  sickle  the  heads  of 
corn  from  the  stubble,  others  binding  them  into  sheaves, 
while  in  another  part  of  the  field  the  carts  are  seen  bear¬ 
ing  the  produce  to  the  granary.  It  is  generally  regretted 
that  the  games  and  feasting  of  Flarvest-Home  of  the  olden 
times  have  all  vanished  from  the  land ;  but  though  in 
many  districts,  more  particularly  those  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  manufacturing  population,  this  observation  may 
be  true,  it  is  not  so  in  counties  of  almost  an  exclusively 
agricultural  character. 

In  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  Devonshire,  and  generallv  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  considerable 
hilarity  and  enjoyment  attending  the  completion  of  the 
harvestman’s  labours;  there  is  as  much  feasting  and 
revelry  (though  perhaps  conducted  with  better  taste),  as 
in  the  “  good  old  times,”  when  the  last  cart,  orna¬ 
mented  with  garlands  of  flowers,  was  the  centre  of  an 
unruly  dance  of  the  male  and  female  labourers,  resem¬ 
bling  the  wild  orgies  paid  by  a  heathen  people  to  their 
most  favoured  idol,  and  when  the  farm-house  echoed  the 
boisterous  halloo  and  unpointed  jest  of  its  inebriated  in¬ 
mates.  Shall  we  mourn  that  such  scenes  are  succeeded 
by  calmer  enjoyments  ? 

In  this  month  we  begin  to  miss  the  bright  flowers 
which  gladdened  our  view  in  the  preceding ;  those  which 
in  July  had  attained  perfection  are  now  growing  to  seed, 
and  few  new  ones  appear  to  replace  them ;  but  the  un¬ 
cultivated  heaths  and  commons,  which  appeared  so  dead 
when  all  around  was  gay,  now  present  a  more  cheerful 
appearance  owing  to  the  flowers  with  which  the  different 
species  of  heath  and  ling  are  now  adorned,  and  which 
impart  a  gratefully  variegated  effect  to  the  barren  land¬ 
scape. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Calendar,  which,  we 
perceive,  informs  us  that  the  1st  of  this  month  is  denomi¬ 
nated  Lammas-day,  a  piece  of  information  which  requires 
a  little  explanation.  Lammas-day  is  one  of  the  four  Cross 
Quarter  Days ,  as  they  are  now  denominated,  the  others 
being  Martinmas,  Candlemas,  and  Whitsuntide.  This 
partition  of  the  year  was  as  common  formerly,  as  the 
present  division  of  Lady-Day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas, 
and  Christmas.  Some  rents  are  yet  payable  on  the  an¬ 
cient  quarter-days  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  some  parts 
of  England. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Lammas  has  been  referred  to 
different  sources.  It  is  however  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Hlaf  Masse,  i.  e.  Loaf  or 
Bread  Masse,  the  name  of  a  feast  or  public  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  first  fruit  of  the  soil,  in  which  it  appears 
that  bread  made  of  new  wheat  was  brought  as  an  offering 
of  thanks ;  and  Brand  mentions  that  it  is  still  the  custom 
in  some  places  for  tenants  to  be  bound  to  bring  in  new 
wheat  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Others  derive  the  name  from  a  similar  Druidic  festival 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  called  La-ith-mas  (pronounced 
La-ee-mas),  in  which  the  people  made  offerings  of  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  fields  in  return  for  an  abundant 
harvest.  The  word  ith  signified  all  sorts  of  grain,  but 
particularly  wheat,  and  mas  was  used  for  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  but  especially  acorns,  whence  our  present  mast. 

Aug.  10  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Romish 
Calendar,  but  the  day  is  not  observed  in  the  Church  of 
England,  although  the  day  is  inserted  in  the  calendar  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.- — This  saint  appears 
to  have  been  born  of  Spanish  parents  at  Osea,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Aragon,  about  the  termination  of  the  second  century 
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or  commencement  of  the  third  ;  but  his  history  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of 
Rome  under  St.  Xystus,  and  on  the  death  of  that  martyr 
might  have  raised  himself  still  higher  in  the  church,  but, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  persecuted  Christians,  he  offended  the 
praefect  of  Rome,  and  was  ordered  by  that  high  magis¬ 
trate  to  be.  broiled  to  death  on  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  tire. 
This  horrible  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  10th 
August,  258,  and  was  submitted  to  by  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  greatest  fortitude  and  composure.  He  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  “  he  felt  rather  comforted  than  tormented  ;” 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  with  the  utmost  sang¬ 
froid  and  attention  to  his  own  well-doing,  which,  were 
it  not  too  serious  a  subject  to  jest  upon,  might  occasion  a 
laugh,  desired  his  executioners  “  to  turn  him  on  the  other 
side,  for  that  the  one  downwards  was  broiled  enough.” 

Aug.  15. — The  Assumption  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
festival  only.  “  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Alary,” 
says  Brady,  “  is  a  festival  held,  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  in  memory  of  her  being  assumed  or 
taken  up  into  Heaven  after  her  dissolution.”  This  festival 
was  first  regularly  instituted  in  813,  and  is  solemnised 
with  a  profusion  of  pageantry  and  theatrical  effect  at  the 
present  day  in  most  Catholic  countries. 

Mr.  Howell  in  his  ‘  Travels  through  Sicily,’  gives  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  celebrated 
at  Alessina.  “  An  immense  machine  of  about  50  feet 
high  is  constructed,  designed  to  represent  Heaven ;  and 
in  the  midst  is  placed  a  young  female,  personating  the 
Virgin,  with  an  image  of  Jesus  on  her  right  hand  ;  round 
the  Virgin  twelve  little  children  turn  vertically,  represent¬ 
ing  so  many  seraphims,  and  below  them  twelve  more. 


children  turn  horizontally,  as  cherubim  ;  lower  down  in 
the  machine  a  Sun  turns  vertically,  with  a  child  at  the 
extremity  of  each  of  the  four  principal  radii  of  the  circle, 
who  ascend  and  descend  with  his  rotation,  yet  always  in 
an  erect  posture ;  and  still  lower,  reaching  within  about 
seven  feet  of  the  ground,  are  placed  twelve  boys,  who  turn 
horizontally  without  intermission  around  the  principal 
figure,  designing  thereby  to  exhibit  the  twelve  apostles, 
who  were  collected  from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  to  be 
present  at  the  dream  of  the  Virgin,  and  witness  her  mira 
culous  assumption.  This  huge  machine  is  drawn  about 
the  principal  streets  by  sturdy  monks,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  particular  favour  to  any  family  to  admit  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  divine  exhibition,  although  the  poor  infants 
themselves  do  not  seem  long  to  enjoy  the  honours  they 
receive  as  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  apostles ;  the  con¬ 
stant  twirling  they  receive  in  the  air  making  some  of 
them  fall  asleep,  many  of  them  vomit,  and  several  to  do 
still  worse.” 

Aug.  24. — St.  Bartholomew. — This  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  he  assisted,  and  was  engaged  in  it,  when  he  was 
chosen  by  Our  Lord  to  assist  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  The  route  traversed  by  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  object  comprised  Arabia  Felix,  Lycaonia,  Armenia, 
and  Phrygia,  in  which  he  braved  many  dangers  by  which 
he  was  beset,  but  only  escaped  them  to  meet  death  in 
the  most  horrible  form,  on  his  return,  at  Albanople  in 
Armenia.  By  order  of  Astiages,  brother  to  Palemon, 
king  of  that  country,  he  was  flayed  alive  in  the  year  72. 
The  festival  appointed  in  memory  of  his  martyrdom  was 
instituted  a.d.  1 130. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

4  &  11.  (Two  first  Sundays)  Borough  and  county  lists 
to  be  affixed  to  church  doors. 

20.  Last  day  for  leaving  with  overseers  objections  to 
county  electors. 

25.  Last  day  for  service  of  objections  on  electors  in  coun¬ 
ties  or  their  tenants,  and  for  service  on  overseers  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  borough  electors,  also  the  last  day  to  claim  as 
borough  electors. 

29.  Overseers  of  parishes  and  townships  to  send  lists  of 


31.  All  taxes  and  rates  payable  on  March  1st  must  be  paid 
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MALTA  AND  THE  MALTESE. 

[Concluded  from  No.  468.] 


[English  Sailors  and  Maltese  Calesse.] 


No  inland  sea,  nor  even  any  part  of  the  ocean,  is  so 
frequently  thronged  with  the  ships  of  war  of  so  many 
maritime  powrers  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  Baltic  Sea 
witnesses  only  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Russian  fleet  during 
a  few  weeks  in  summer,  and  the  Black  Sea  is  traversed 
only  by  the  fleet  of  that  power ;  but  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  squadrons  of  England,  France,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  perform  their  evolutions.  These 
magnificent  ships  of  war  have  replaced  the  “  galeasses  ” 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  galleys  of  the  Order  of  Malta 
and  other  naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Happily 
the  excessive  exertion  of  human  strength  in  its  rudest 
shape,  once  required  in  these  galleys,  is  no  longer  de¬ 
manded,  and  mechanical  improvements,  and,  above  all, 
more  considerate  feelings,  render  it  impossible  to  find 
anything  like  a  parallel  to  the  labours  of  the  galley-slaves 
in  any  branch  of  industry,  howrever  low  and  oppressed 
may  be  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  Venetians  employed  galleys  of  a  larger  size  than 
any  other  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  largest 
galleys  or  galleasses  were  162  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide; 
they  had  three  masts,  but  the  oars  were  the  most  con¬ 
stant  moving  power,  for  they  were  employed  even  when 
the  wind  filled  the  sails  with  a  fair  breeze.  Each  of  the 
largest  galeasses  had  32  banks  of  oars,  each  bank  con- 
Vol.  VIII. 


sisting  of  two  oars.  Galleys  of  smaller  dimensions  had 
25  banks  of  oars,  and  -were  called  lialf-galleys ;  and  those 
still  smaller,  having  from  12  to  16  banks  of  oars,  were 
called  quarter-galleys.  They  were  armed  with  cannon. 
At  one  period,  the  galleys  of  the  Order  of  Malta  were 
occasionally  recruited  by  presents  of  criminals  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  Turkish  and  African 
captives  not  living  long  enough  under  the  killing  work 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  Conceive  the  thirst  of 
gain  or  blood  and  vengeance  animating  the  officers  and 
men  of  a  galley  in  pursuit  of  a  prize,  and  the  over¬ 
wrought  powers  of  the  slaves  chained  to  the  oars  and 
subjected  to  the  lash  during  a  chase  of  many  hours ! 

France  at  one  time  had  its  galleys  in  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  Henry  II.  issued  an  ordinance  for  sending  house¬ 
less  beggars  to  the  galleys,  and  in  1660  it  was  again  put 
in  force.  So  recently  as  17*70,  an  ordinance  appeared  in 
France  for  sending  able-bodied  beggars  and  vagrants  to 
these  receptacles  for  all  that  was  odious  in  crime  or 
miserable  in  fortune.  In  1731,  Joseph  Davies,  of  Chester, 
wrote  a  small  pamphlet,  recommending  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  galleys  at  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  The 
dreadful  nature  of  this  punishment  was  then  well  under¬ 
stood  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  Davies  had  great 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  alarm  which  would  be  occa 
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sioned  by  “  the  bare  apprehension  of  being  made  a  galley- 
slave.”  These  galleys,  he  conceived,  would  be  found 
advantageous  to  our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
time  of  war  they  might  be  useful  in  action  in  towing  a 
disabled  ship  out  of  danger.  Davies  wrote  under  the 
conviction  that  the  number  of  men  who  were  executed 
had  little  or  no  effect  in  reducing  the  amount  of  crime ; 
and  that  the  punishment  of  transportation  was  a  mockery, 
besides  being  morally  injurious  to  our  plantations  or  set¬ 
tlements. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  many  of 
the  persecuted  Protestants  were  sentenced  to  the  galleys 
for  not  leaving  the  kingdom  within  the  required  time, 
and  various  devices  were  employed  at  the  ports  by  their 
enemies  to  hinder  their  embarkation  when  they  were 
most  anxious  to  do  so.  Jean  Bion,  an  ecclesiastic  who 
acted  as  priest  and  confessor  on  board  one  of  the  French 
galleys,  published  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  these 
persecuted  men.  “  The  weakest  among  them,”  he  says, 
“  rowed,  in  parts  where  the  most  vigorous  can  hardly  hold 
it,  under  a  shower  of  blows.”  Elie  Neau  in  1699,  and 
several  other  individuals  about  the  same  time,  shocked 
the  whole  of  Europe  by  a  detail  of  thb  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  galleys.  They  drew  upon  France  such 
general  remonstrances,  that  the  system  was  inquired  into 
and  some  of  its  evils  abated.  There  were  about  300 
convicted  persons  on  board  each  galley,  and  150  officers, 
task-masters,  and  sailors.  Five  men  were  employed  at 
each  oar,  one  of  whom  was  generally  a  Turkish  slave. 
Exposed  to  the  mid-day  heat  and  the  chilling  damps  of 
the  night,  insufficiently  fed  and  clothed,  packed  together 
so  closely  as  to  cause  disease,  and  sleeping  on  nothing 
but  a  hard  plank,  the  utter  wretchedness  and  immorali¬ 
ties  of  such  a  condition  may  be  conceived  rather  than 
described.  The  movement  of  the  oars  was  effected  by 
rising  forward,  and  then  resuming  the  sitting  attitude. 
Men  with  pliant  sticks  or  canes  walked  along  a  sort  of 
gangway,  seeing  that  every  man  did  his  duty ;  and  if  the 
gang  at  any  oar  failed  to  exert  themselves  so  fully  as  the 
rest,  the  whole  five  were  alike  severely  punished  on  their 
naked  shoulders ;  and  in  entering  a  port  or  executing 
difficult  manoeuvres,  the  blows  increased  in  number  and 
vigour.  Such  a  dreadful  system  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
was  practised,  that  punishment,  so  far  from  leading  to 
any  amendment  of  character,  excited  blasphemies  and 
horrible  depravations  of  the  heart.  The  waste  of  life  in 
the  galleys  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  great.  The 
treatment  of  the  sick  was  so  wretched,  that  these  misera¬ 
ble  beings  preferred  dying  at  the  oar  rather  than  enter¬ 
ing  the  place  for  their  reception.  Drugs  were  provided 
by  the  government ;  but,  before  the  galleys  were  placed 
under  better  management,  the  surgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  the  government  supplies.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  in  these  days,  that  among  the  persons  condemned 
to  the  galleys  were  peasants  who  had  been  torn  from 
their  wives  and  families,  and  placed  amongst  the  most 
depraved  characters,  for  the  crime  of  purchasing  salt  in 
another  province  than  that  in  which  they  resided.  Salt 
was  heavily  taxed,  and  the  laws  for  collecting  the  tax 
were  rigorous  in  the  extreme.  The  French  peasant 
lived  almost  wholly  on  soup,  and  this  condiment,  so  ab¬ 
solutely  essential,  was  not  within  his  scanty  means  in  one 
province,  but  might  be  in  another,  to  which  his  poverty 
compelled  him  to  resort,  in  spite  of  the  apprehended 
punishment. 

■  Splendid  fetes  were  sometimes  given  on  board  the  gal¬ 
leys  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  costly  viands  and  the 
strains  of  music  mocked  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
slaves.  They  were  required  to  receive  the  visitors  with  a 
round  of  cheers.  Happily  this  system  at  Malta  and  else¬ 
where  is  at  an  end.  At  the  former  place  “  our  boats  are 
hauled  up  in  the  galley  arches  :  our  admiral  hoists  his 
flag  on  the  house  of  the  admiral  of  the  galleys.” 

Our  cut  represents  a  party  of  British  sailors  enjoying 


their  brief  sojourn  ashore,  having  hired  a  calesse  the 
better  to  indulge  their  freaks.  How  different  in  character 
and  spirit  from  the  wretched  slave  of  the  galleys  .  “  The 

calesse  of  Malta,”  says  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia  ’  (art. 
“  Malta”),  is  an  uncouth-looking  vehicle  slung  upon  a 
clumsy  pair  of  wheels  and  shafts,  and  is  made  to  carry  four 
persons,  but  always  drawn  by  one  horse,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  driver  runs.”  Our  seamen  find  themselves  quite  at 
home  in  the  island,  and  Mr.  Slade,  in  his  work  on  ‘Tur¬ 
key,  Greece,  and  Malta,’  says  :  “  In  consequence  of  the 
aquatic  and  nautical  turn  of  the  Maltese,  sailors  are  de¬ 
cidedly  the  favourites  over  all  classes  of  English.”  But 
Mr.  Slade  is  himself  a  naval  officer,  and  perhaps,  there¬ 
fore,  too  partial  to  his  profession ;  but  in  the  following 
extract  he  is  well  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  : — “  Sailors  love  the  place ;  returning  to  it  from  a 
cruise  is  like  returning  home.  Expressly  calculated  for 
our  wishes,  our  follies,  our  wants,  all  enjoy  it,  from  the 
captain  down  to  the  cabin-boy.  Balls  are  gay,  dinner¬ 
parties  are  numerous,  horses  are  fleet,  wine  is  cheap,  grog 
is  plentiful,  fruit  is  abundant,  the  police  is  civil,  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  friendly,  the  ship  lies  near  the  shore.” 


REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 

DEATHS. 

The  ‘  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  ’ 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  the  country  will  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time  possess  an  accurate  register  of  the 
movement  of  the  population — the  number  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  which  occur  annually  in  England  and 
Wales.  Information  of  this  kind,  when  it  can  be  fully 
depended  upon,  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  statistical 
inquirer,  and  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  it  gives  a 
feeling  of  security  that  the  rights  of  families  and  the  legal 
distribution  of  property  will  be  rendered  less  liable  to  be 
invalidated  by  fraud  and  injustice.  The  defects  of  the 
system  which  the  present  plan  superseded  are  now  fully 
acknowledged.  Their  respective  merits  may  soon  be 
stated.  A  register  of  a  baptism,  burial,  or  marriage  being 
required  for  legal  purposes  under  the  former  parochial 
registration,  no  one  could  tell  in  which  of  the  ten  thousand 
parishes  to  commence  the  search,  or  whether  in  fact  the 
event  had  been  registered  at  all ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
right  appropriation  of  large  property  was  at  stake,  the 
matter  might  remain  undetermined  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  from  the  registers  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  so  anxiously  sought.  Under  the. 
National  Registration,  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1837,  the  entry  could  be  found  in  a  few  minutes’ 
time,  amidst  millions  of  other  entries,  in  consequence  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  plan.  “  A  separate  alphabetical 
index  is  made  for  reference  to  the  births  of  each  quarter, 
another  for  the  deaths,  another  for  the  marriages,  being 
twelve  separate  indexes  for  reference  to  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  of  the  whole  year,  containing  for  the  first 
year  of  registration,  ending  June  30th,  1838,  958,630 
entries.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  that  of  sur 
names,  and  it  is  carried  out  even  to  the  last  letter  of  each 
word;  and  where  the  same  surname  occurs  often,  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  has  been  extended  to  the  name 
also.  The  surname  to  which  this  arrangement  is  applied, 
is,  in  the  case  of  birth,  that  of  the  parent ;  in  the  case  of 
death,  that  of  the  deceased  person  ;  in  the  case  of  mar¬ 
riage,  that  of  each  of  the  parties  married.”  The  indexes 
show  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  each  entry  was  regis¬ 
tered,  and  contain  a  reference  to  the  volume  and  the  page 
in  which  the  certified  copy  is  to  be  found.  The  tran¬ 
scription  and  indexing  are  carefully  checked,  and  thus 
this  national  business  is  conducted  with  an  accuracy  and 
facility  which  its  magnitude  would  be  far  from  leading  us 
to  suspect. 

We  have  noticed  the  machinery  of  the  central  office 
first,  but  the  business  of  registration  may  be  said  only  to 
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be  completed  there.  To  render  it  as  simple  as  possible,  the 
country  is  divided  into  above  600  districts,  in  each  of  which 
a  superintendent-registrar  is  appointed,  of  whom  500  are 
clerks  of  Poor-law  Unions.  Under  them  are  the  regis¬ 
trars,  who  are  2193  in  number,  and  of  these  1021  are 
officers  of  Unions,  namely,  416  medical  officers,  500 
relieving  officers,  105  other  officers ;  the  remaining 
1172  included  111  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
262  belonging  to  other  professions,  437  are  individuals 
engaged  in  trade,  and  362  are  not  comprised  in  either 
of  the  three  preceding  classes.  The  number  of  registrars 
of  marriages  is  817,  one-half  of  whom  are  also  re¬ 
gistrars  of  births  and  deaths.  The  superintendent- 
registrars  transmit  certified  copies  every  quarter  to  the 
central  office,  which  are  collected  from  more  than  14,000 
persons,  including  the  parochial  clergy.  In  the  first  year 
above  80,000  separate  papers,  containing  847,149  entries, 
were  thus  transmitted  for  examination  and  arrangement 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  alphabetical  indexes  and 
the  compilation  of  abstracts.  Both  at  the  central  office 
and  the  offices  of  superintendent-registrars  in  the  country 
all  books  and  documents  are  kept  in  fire-proof  cases. 

In  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1838,  there  we?e 
registered  399,712  births,  335,956  deaths,  and  111,481 
marriages.  The  registration  under  the  first  of  these 
heads  is  least  perfect,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts 
made  by  various  parties  to  thwart  the  operation  of  the 
act.  But  the  country  is  now  becoming  aware  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  importance  of  registration,  and  the  regis¬ 
tered  births  are  gradually  approximating  to  the  actual 
number.  Thus  the  numbers  registered  increased  in  each 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  first  year,  being  only  74,588 
in  the  first,  89,528  in  the  second,  and  rising  to  113,815 
and  to  121,781  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  The  re¬ 
gistration  of  deaths  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  accu¬ 
rate,  with  this  exception,  that  in  the  first  year’s  registra¬ 
tion  allowance  must  be  made  for  deaths  taking  place  on 
the  last  day  or  two  of  the  fourth  quarter,  and  which  will 
only  appear  in  the  entries  of  the  second  year.  Thus 
2704  deaths  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  first  year’s 
registration  have  been  recorded  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  year.  Mr.  Finlaison’s  estimate  of  the  number  of 
deaths  which  would  probably  be  registered  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1838,  is  a  singular  approximation  to 
the  actual  fact :  he  had  calculated  that  there  would  be 
335,968,  and  the  actual  numbers  were  335,956.  The 
number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  first  quarter  was 
only  24,030,  many  persons  having  been  prematurely 
driven  to  take  that  step  just  before  the  Act  came  into  ope¬ 
ration,  in  consequence  of  misapprehensions  concerning  its 
object.  The  number  of  marriages  contracted  at  the 
offices  of  the  superintendent-registrars  is  small,  being  for 
the  first  quarter  118,  second  quarter  313,  third  312,  and 
in  the  fourth  quarter  350 ;  -that  is,  in  about  one  marriage 
in  one  hundred  the  contract  was  regarded  as  other  than 
a  religious  ordinance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marriages 
performed  at  the  licensed  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
religious  communities  which  differ  from  the  Church  of 
England  increased ;  from  306  and  795  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters,  to  822  and  1053  in  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  number  of  persons  not  of  full  age  married  in  the 
year  was — males  5575,  and  females  16,563.  There  were 
in  December  last  1332  registered  places  of  worship  in 
England  and  Wales,  where  marriage  could  be  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  each  particular  sect.  In  two  out 
of  every  three  of  these  licensed  chapels  the  congregations 
were  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  persuasions. 

Next  to  the  satisfaction  which  thousands  in  all  ranks 
will  derive  from  the  successful  establishment  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Registration,  the  most  important  result  will  be  the 
improvement  of  practical  medicine  and  the  science  of 
vital  statistics.  Materials  of  immense  importance  in  both 
these  sciences  will  be  obtained  in  a  few  years,  from  which 
tables  of  mortality  and  sickness  can  be  framed,  applicable 


to  different  classes  and  to  separate  districts.  It  is  no¬ 
torious  that  the  rate  of  mortality  differs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  yet  the  tables  on  which  the  payments 
to  friendly  societies  are  framed  are  applied  to  all  alike. 
The  registrar-general  committed  to  Mr.  Farr  the  task  of 
arranging  this  department  of  the  Report,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  has  drawn  up  elaborate  tables  showing  the  ages  at 
which  mortality  took  place,  and  the  cause  of  death,  in 
141,607  cases. 

Taking  an  urban  and  a  rural  population,  the  former 
comprising  a  population  of  3,553,161,  and  the  latter  of 
3,500,750,  he  shows  the  various  diseases  causing  death 
in  each.  The  town  population  is  comprised  in  the 
metropolitan  Unions,  the  districts  of  Aston,  Bath,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Clifton,  Derby, 
Dudley,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Maidstone,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Sunderland, 
Wolverhampton,  and  West  Derby  ;  and  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Unions  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon¬ 
shire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire;  and  in 
Essex,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Sussex, 
and  Westmoreland  (those  towns  mentioned  above  being 
excepted).  The  deaths  by  twelve  classes  of  fatal  diseases 


diseases 


county  districts  were 

as  follows 

: — 

Cities. 

Counties. 

emic,  and  contagious 

•  •  •  • 

12,766 

6,045 

nervous  system 

7,705 

3,607 

Respiratory  organs  . 

12,619 

7,847 

Organs  of  circulation 

590 

309 

Digestive  organs 

3,476 

1,832 

Urinary  organs 

219 

161 

Organs  of  generation 

460 

265 

Organs  of  locomotion 

262 

154 

Integumentary  sys- 

tern 

62 

55 

Of  uncertain  seat 

4,396 

3,730 

Age 

2,924 

3,102 

Violent  deaths 

1,370 

929 

Not  specified  . 

1,104 

1,657 

Total  . 

47,953 

29,693 

Mr.  Farr  establishes  some  very  important  deductions  on 
the  health  and  mortality  of  the  metropolis  and  several  of 
our  largest  towns  ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  with  great  certainty  the  influence  of  occupations, 
locality,  and  other  physical  agencies.  House-agents  and 
auctioneers,  who  are  so  liberal  in  ascribing  the  highest 
degree  of  salubrity  to  every  neighbourhood  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  must  submit  to  have  their  panegyric  tested  by  a 
reference  to  the  Registrar-general’s  Reports :  already  a 
tolerable  “  sanatory  ”  map  of  the  country  could  be  con¬ 
structed  from  the  materials  embodied  in  that  of  the  first 
year. 

In  the  metropolis,  compared  with  the  five  south-western 
counties  of  England,  the  deaths  from  several  common 
diseases  were,  in  an  equal  amount  of  population,  as 
follows : — 


Metropolis. 

Counties. 

Small-pox 

.  763 

1145 

Measles 

.  1354 

404 

Scarletina 

.  418 

217 

Hooping-cough 

1066 

302 

Teething 

Typhus  . 

477 

78 

1933 

754 

Hydrocephalus 

922 

287 

Apoplexy 

.  489 

321 

Convulsions  . 

1717 

652 

Pneumonia 

1630 

592 

Asthma 

.  446 

149 

Consumption  . 

2666 

1933 

Decline 

1211 

858 

Dropsy 

806 

812 

Sudden  deaths 

222 

108 

Old  age 

1690 

1453 

Violent  death 

.  580 

524 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  registrar-general’s  Re¬ 
port  show  the  interesting  character  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  laws  of  mortality : — “  From  a  few 
instances  of  extreme  longevity,  no  inference  can  be  safely 
drawn ;  but  the  fact  that  of  the  deaths  in  any  district  a 
comparatively  larger  proportion  is  above  the  age  of  70, 
is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  health  of  that 
district.  These  proportions  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly. 
In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of  1000  deaths, 
145  have  been  at  the  age  of  70  and  upwards ;  while  ,  in 
the  North  Riding  and  northern  parts  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Durham,  except  the  mining  districts, 
the  proportion  has  been  as  high  as  210.  In  Northum¬ 
berland  (excluding  the  mining  districts),  Cumberland, 
W estmoreland,  and  the  north  of  Lancashire,  the  proportion 
has  been  198;  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  196;  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  192;  and  in  Cornwall,  188.  In  contrast  with 
this  evidence  of  the  large  proportion  of  persons  who  attain 
to  old  age  in  these  nine  thinly  populated  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  we  find  results  extremely  different  where  the 
population  is  densely  congregated.  In  the  metropolis 
and  its  suburbs  the  proportion  who  have  died  at  70  and 
upwards  has  been  only  104  ;  and  even  this  proportion  is 
favourable  when  compared  with  that  of  other  large  towns, 
the  proportion  in  Birmingham  being  81,  in  Leeds  79, 

and  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  only  about  63 . 

A  very  marked  diversity  also  appears  in  the  proportion  of 
deaths  of  infants  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  mining  parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  in  Leeds 
and  its  suburbs,  and  in  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
and  the  lowland  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  the  deaths  of 
infants  under  one  year  have  been  more  than  270  out  of 
1000  deaths  at  all  ages; — while  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England  ;  in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire ; 
in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  and  in  Wales,  the 
deaths  at  that  age  out  of  1000  at  all  ages  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  180.” 

Observation. — Particular  matters  of  fact  are  the  undoubted 
foundations  on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge  is 
built :  the  benefit  the  understanding  makes  of  them  is,  to 
draw  from  them  conclusions,  which  may  be  as  standing 
rules  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  practice.  The  mind 
often  makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of  the  information  it 
receives  from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  historians,  in 
being  too  forward,  or  too  slow,  in  making  observations  on 
the  particular  facts  recorded  in  them. — Loche  on  the  Under¬ 
standing . 

Uses  of  General  Knowledge.— The  end  and  use  of  a  little 
insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  not  a  man’s 
proper  business,  is,  to  accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of 
ideas,  and  the  proper  ways  of  examining  their  habitudes 
and  relations.  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom ;  and  the 
exercising  the  understanding  in  the  several  ways  of  inquir¬ 
ing  and  reasoning,  which  the  most  skilful  have  made  use 
of,  teaches  the  mind  sagacity  and  readiness,  and  a  supple¬ 
ness  to  apply  itself  more  closely  and  dexterously  to  the 
bents  and  turns  of  the  matter  in  all  its  researches. — Locke 
on  the  Understanding 

Crossing  a  River. — A  dried  buffalo  skin  was  now  pro¬ 
duced  ;  cords  were  passed  through  a  number  of  small 
eyelet-holes  with  which  it  was  bordered,  and  it  was  drawn 
up  until  it  formed  a  kind  of  deep  trough.  Sticks  were  then 
placed  athwart  it  on  the  inside,  to  keep  it  in  shape  ;  our 
camp  equipage  and  a  part  of  our  baggage  were  placed 
within,  and  the  singular  bark  was  carried  down  the  bank 
and  set  afloat.  A  cord  was  attached  to  the  prow,  which 
Beattie  took  between  his  teeth,  and,  throwing  himself  into 
the  water,  went  a-head,  towing  the  bark  after  him,  while 
Tonish  followed  behind,  to  keep  it  steady  and  to  propel  it. 
Part  of  the  way  they  had  foot-hold,  and  were  enabled  to  wade, 
but  in  the  main  current  they  were  obliged  to  swim.  The 
whole  way  they  whooped  and  yelled  in  the  Indian  style,  until 
they  landed  safely  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  commissioner 
and  myself  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  Indian  mode  of 
ferryage,  that  we  determined  to  trust  ourselves  in  the  buffalo 
hide.  Our  men  having  recrossed  with  their  cockle-shell 
bark,  it  was  drawn  on  shore,  half  filled  with  saddles,  saddle¬ 


bags,  and  other  luggage,  amounting  to  at  least  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  and  being  again  placed  in  the  water,  I  was  invited 
to  take  my  seat.  It  appeared  to  me  pretty  much  like  the 
embarkation  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  went  to  sea 
in  a  bowl :  I  stepped  in,  however,  without  hesitation,  though 
as  cautiously  as  possible,  and  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the 
luggage,  the  margin  of  the  hide  sinking  to  within  a  hand’s 
breadth  of  the  wafer’s  edge.  Rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and 
other  articles  of  small  bulk  were  then  handed  in,  until  I 
protested  against  receiving  any  more  freight.  We  then 
launched  forth  upon  the  stream,  the  bark  being  towed  and 
propelled  as  before.  It  was  with  a  sensation  half  serious, 
half  comic,  that  I  found  myself  thus  afloat,  on  the  skin  of 
a  buffalo,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  river,  surrounded  by  wil¬ 
derness,  and  towed  along  by  a  half  savage,  whooping  and 
yelling  like  a  devil  incarnate.  To  please  the  vanity  of  little 
Tonish,  I  discharged  the  double-barrelled  gun  to  the  right 
and  left,  when  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  report 
echoed  along  the  woody  shores,  and  was  answered  by  shouts 
from  some  of  the  rangers,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the 
little  Frenchman,  who  took  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  this 
Indian  mode  of  navigation. — Washington  Irving’s  Prairies. 


Geology  and  Agriculture.— It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  intelligent  farmer,  in  a  district  where  rocks  of  variable 
mineralogical  characters  occur,  who  does  not,  to  a  certain 
extent,  practically  know  that  the  value  of  each  soil  respec¬ 
tively  depends  upon  the  kind  of  rock  beneath  it.  He  may 
not  know,  and  scarcely  ever  does,  why  this  happens;  but 
the  fact  itself  is  familiar  to  him.  Now,  it  is  precisely  a 
knowledge  of  why  this  happens,  which  enables  a  geologist, 
acquainted  with  the  mineralogical  structure  of  a  given  rock 
in  a  district,  to  state  that  the  soil  formed  upon  it  will,  under 
equal  circumstances,  better  support  one  kind  of  cultivation 
than  another.  In  some  cases,  the  lines  separating  particular 
kinds  of  cultivation  are  precisely  those  which  separate  two 
rocks  beneath  them  ;  the  agriculturists  having  found  from 
experience  that  the  two  soils  above  these  rocks  will  not  sup¬ 
port  the  same  cultivation  with  equal  advantage.  The  com¬ 
mon  country  division  of  soils  into  heavy,  light,  cold,  and  the 
like,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  rocks  beneath  them.  Na¬ 
tural  soils  are  merely  decomposed  parts  of  the  subjacent 
rock  mixed  with  the  decomposed  portions  of  vegetable 
substances  which  have  grown  or  fallen  upon  it,  and  with  a 
proportion  of  animal  substances  derived  from  the  droppings 
of  creatures  which  have  fed  upon  the  vegetation,  from  dead 
insects  and  worms  which  once  inhabited  the  surface,  and 
from  the  decomposition  of  animals  that  have  perished  on 
land,  and  which  have  not  been  altogether  removed  by  those 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects  that  act  as  natural  scaven¬ 
gers.  The  permanency  of  natural  soils  depends  upon  the 
relative  positions  they  occupy  (such  as  whether  they  are 
formed  on  the  steep  slopes  of  hills  or  on  level  plains);  upon 
the  porous  or  impervious  character  of  the  supporting  rock 
as  regards  water  (whence  the  difficulty  or  facility  with  which 
the  soil  may  be  washed  away  during  rains);  upon  the 
climate  generally  of  the  locality,  more  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  the  quantity  of  rain  which  may  fall  in  a  given  time ; 
and  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  vegetation  upon  them,  by 
which  they  are  more  or  less  protected  from  removal  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  Although  some  plants  grow  without 
having  their  roots  plunged  in  the  soil,  this,  as  is  well  known, 
is  not  the  case  with  vegetables  generally,  nor  with  those 
cultivated  by  man  either  as  food  for  himself  or  for  those 
creatures  which  he  has  domesticated.  If  we  consider  the 
leaves  as  the  lungs,  the  stems  as  the  bodies,  and  the  roots 
as  the  mouths  of  plants,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  plant  can¬ 
not  obtain  the  same  food  from  soils  which  differ  materially 
from  each  other.  As  animals  perish,  draw  on  a  miserable 
existence,  or  thrive,  according  to  the  food  given  them,  so  do 
plants ;  and  if  the  agriculturist  force  a  given  kind  of  plant 
into  a  situation  where  it  cannot  obtain  the  nourishment  for 
which  its  various  parts  were  constructed,  it  cannot  thrive. 
Now,  as  one  kind  of  food  is  proper  for  some  animals  and  not 
for  others,  so  with  plants,  the  soil  which  will  nourish  some 
is  improper  for  others.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  agriculturist  should  know  the  kind  of  soil  best  suited 
to  each  plant  he  may  cultivate ;  and  as  the  character  of  soils 
mainly  depends  upon  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  chiefly 
the  decomposed  portions,  a  knowledge  of  the  mineralogical 
structure  of  these  subjacent  rocks,  and  of  their  general 
mode  of  occurrence,  can  scarcely  be  less  essential  to  him. — 
How  to  Observe : — Geology,  by  H.  de  la  Beche. 
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[Humaioon.] 


Humaioon,  the  son  of  Baber,  inherited,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  troubled  and  uncertain  sovereignty ;  and  for 
which,  too,  his  individual  tastes  little  fitted  him.  He 
was  an  astronomer  and  astrologer.  He  fitted  up  seven 
halls  of  reception,  dedicated  to  as  many  different  celestial 
bodies :  his  military  officers  were  received  in  the  hall  of 
Mars,  his  judicial  in  that  of  Mercury ;  whilst  ambassadors, 
poets,  and  travellers  were  accommodated  in  the  hall  of 
the  Moon.  He  had,  however,  little  leisure  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  these  fantastic  tastes.  His  brother  Camiran, 
already  in  possession  of  Cabul,  demanded  the  north¬ 
western  portion  of  India,  called  the  Panjab,  which  Hu¬ 
maioon,  rather  than  commence  an  unnatural  warfare, 
conceded  :  we  shall  see  how  these  amiable  feelings  were 
reciprocated.  Mahmood,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Secun- 
der,  rose  again  an  army  in  the  East ;  he  was  soon  de¬ 
feated  by  Humaioon.  A  more  formidable  enemy  now 
appeared,  Shere  Khan,  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Behar 
during  the  minority  of  the  reigning  prince.  He  was  an 
Affghan,  whose  ancestors  had  entered  the  service  of  an 
Omrah  of  the  court  of  Beloli,  who  rose  ultimately  to  be 
king  of  the  East.  Shere,  whose  name  wa3  originally 
Perid,  received  this  more  popular  designation,  which  sig¬ 


nifies  “  lion,”  from  having  killed  an  enormous  tiger  in 
the  presence  of  his  king.  At  one  period  he  had  attended 
the  imperial  court,  and  whilst  there  spoken  to  a  friend  of 
the  possibility  of  driving  out  the  Moguls  from  India  by 
a  union  of  the  Patans,  adding,  that  should  fortune  ever 
favour  him,  he  imagined  himself  equal  to  the  task.  A 
few  days  after  Shere  dined  Avith  Humaioon,  and  a  solid 
dish  Avas  put  before  him  with  a  spoon  instead  of  a  knife. 
Shere  having  called  for  the  latter  in  vain,  drew  out  his 
dagger,  and  with  it  carved  his  meat  without  further  cere¬ 
mony.  Humaioon,  who  was  Avatching  him,  immediately 
observed,  “  That  Affghan  is  not  to  be  disconcerted  with 
trifles,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  great  man.”  Shere  noAV 
perceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  thinking  him¬ 
self  in  danger,  withdrew  himself  on  the  first  opportunity 
from  the  capital,  and  opposed  the  emperor  in  arms.  He 
iioav  held  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  Avhich  he  refused  to 
yield  to  Humaioon,  and  the  latter  Avas  unable  to  compel 
obedience,  for  Bahadur,  king  of  Guzerat,  had  com¬ 
menced  hostilities  against  him  ;  and  to  complete  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  his  affairs,  a  conspiracy  Avas  formed  among  his 
own  adherents  in  favour  of  another  prince  of  the  house 
of  Timur.  The  plot,  however,  was  timely  discovered, 
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the  principal  actor  being  pardoned ;  Bahadur  was  soon 
overthrown  by  the  emperor’s  vigour  and  skill,  who  exhi¬ 
bited  in  two  incidents  of  this  campaign  all  his  father’s 
nobleness  of  character  and  brilliancy  of  courage,  verging 
even  upon  audacity.  At  one  favourable  period  he  de¬ 
layed  attacking  Bahadur,  who  was  besieging  a  city,  the 
taking  of  which  would  greatly  strengthen  him,  and  which 
he  was  allowed  to  take  unmolested  on  account  of  Hu- 
maioon’s  religious  scruples — the  besieged  were  infidels  ! 
The  other  circumstance  to  which  we  allude  is  the  attack 
on  the  fort  of  Chapanier,  in  which  were  Bahadur’s  chief 
treasures.  This  was  defended  by  Achtiar,  who  prepared 
to  hold  it  for  an  indefinite  period  by  laying  in  fresh  pro¬ 
visions  daily.  For  this  purpose  a  part  of  the  citadel, 
covered  by  a  thick  wood,  was  used,  which  Humaioon 
having  discovered,  he  seized  a  body  of  the  country  people 
engaged  in  the  business,  made  them  carry  him  in  dis¬ 
guise  to  the  spot,  where  he  made  his  observations,  and 
retired  in  safety.  A  parcel  of  iron  spikes  were  instantly 
prepared,  and  with  these  the  emperor  and  a  party  of  300 
men  marched  at  midnight  to  the  destined  place  of  assault 
under  cover  of  a  series  of  feigned  attacks  made  at  the 
same  time  upon  every  part  of  the  fort  except  that  where 
the  danger  really  existed.  Thus  the  small  party  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  hazardous  and  difficult  task  of 
fixing  the  spikes  in  the  wall  and  ascending  slowly  to  the 
top,  which  was  first  reached  by  Humaioon  and  forty  of 
bis  officers.  Before  sunrise  the  whole  were  within  the 
Walls ;  a  signal  was  now  displayed  to  the  army  without, 
which  immediately  rushed  on  to  a  real  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  assault,  while  Humaioon  and  his  troop  fought 
their  way  step  by  step  to  one  of  the  gates,  which  they 
opened,  and  thus  immediately  gained  the  fort.  This 
was  an  exploit  that  would  have  made  Baber’s  heart  leap 
with  joy  could  he  have  lived  to  witness  it.  The  fortress 
of  Chunar  was  next  reduced,  and  then  the  countries  of 
Bengal,  the  government  of  which  had  been  usurped  by 
Shere  and  the  rightful  sovereign  expelled.  He  was 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  by  the  news  of 
domestic  and  fraternal  treason ;  that  his  brothers  Camiran 
and  Hindal  were  doing  all  they  could  to  dispossess  him 
of  the  imperial  throne.  In  vain  did  he  affectionately  warn 
them  that  their  family  quarrels  would  certainly  in  the 
end  lose  them  the  mighty  empire  which  had  cost  their 
father  so  much  pains  to  conquer,  and  involve  the  family 
of  Timur  in  one  common  ruin ;  that  it  was  therefore  ad¬ 
visable  to  join  against  the  common  enemy,  and  afterwards 
divide  the  empire  among  themselves.  They  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  but  the  promptings  of  their  insane  and  cri¬ 
minal  ambition. 

Humaioon  returned  towards  Agra,  but  on  his  way  was 
stopped  by  Shere,  who  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  and  Humaioon,  instead  of  instantly  attack¬ 
ing  him,  spent  a  considerable  period  in  negotiations, 
which  being  settled,  the  armies  were  allowed  to  mingle 
freely  together.  This  had  been  Shere’s  object ;  he  now 
basely  attacked  the  unprepared  emperor — overthrew  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  safety.  This  was  in  1539. 

At  Agra  his  brothers  gathered  their  strength  around 
him,  and  all  might  yet  have  been  well,  but  Camiran,  at 
a  decisive  moment,  deserted  Humaioon,  whose  army,  thus 
weakened,  was  again  defeated  by  Shere,  and  himself  now 
left  without  a  kingdom  or  a  home.  He  fled  from  one 
place  to  another,  enduring  frequently  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonal  hardships  and  danger.  He  was  deserted  by  Hindal, 
as  he  had  been  before  by  Camiran,  and  plots  were  laid 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Shere  by  those  to  whose  hospitality 
he  committed  himself.  Happily  he  escaped  this  danger. 
His  horse  at  one  time  dropped  dead  with  fatigue  under 
him,  and  one  of  his  chiefs  refusing  to  give  up  the  one 
he  was  riding,  Humaioon  was  constrained  to  mount  a 
camel,  “  till  one  Koka  dismounted  his  own  mother, 
gave  the  emperor  her  horse,  and,  placing  her  upon 
a  camel,  ran  himself  by  her  side.”  lie  was  now 


crossing  the  desert,  and  on  one  occasion,  the  troops  hav 
ing  had  no  water  for  two  days,  many  of  them  were 
becoming  mad,  and  others  dying.  At  last  they  reached 
a  well,  and  so  great  was  the  impatience  of  the  crowd, 
that  the  moment  the  bucket  appeared,  ten  or  twelve  per¬ 
sons  threw  themselves  upon  it,  broke  the  rope,  and  were 
precipitated  into  the  abyss.  The  scene  of  misery  that  now 
presented  itself,  as  described  by  Ferishta,  was  truly  hor¬ 
rible.  At  Amercot,  the  Rana,  or  prince,  received  H'u- 
maioon  kindly,  and  here  Acbar,  the  future  monarch  of 
India,  destined  to  raise  its  greatness  to  the  highest  pitch, 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  his  father’s  severest  distresses. 
On  reaching  the  dominions  of  his  brother,  he  was  attacked 
by  one  of  Camiran’s  officers,  his  son  Acbar  taken  pri¬ 
soner  and  delivered  to  Camiran,  whilst  the  unhappy  Hu¬ 
maioon  was  constrained  to  fly  with  his  sultaness  to  Cho- 
rassan.  From  thence  he  set  forward  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  enabled 
to  support  all  the  external  appearance  of  his  imperial 
rank. 

Shere  was  now  undisputed  sovereign  of  India :  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Shah,  and  exerted  himself  in  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  he  traversed 
in  every  direction,  reducing  the  authority  of  the  governors, 
and  increasing  his  own.  He  bestowed  great  attention  on 
the  military  and  the  finances.  He  built  caravanserais  at 
every  stage  from  the  Indus  to  Bengal,  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  and  dug  a  well  at  the  end  of  every  two 
miles.  He  also  raised  magnificent  mosques,  and  planted 
rows  of  trees  along  the  high  roads  \  he  established  horse 
posts  for  the  quicker  conveyance  of  intelligence  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
divided  his  time  into  four  equal  parts,  which  he  devoted, 
one  to  the  administration  of  justice,  one  to  the  care  of  his 
army,  one  to  worship,  and  the  last  to  rest  and  recreation. 
“  Such  was  the  public  security  during  his  reign,”  says 
Ferishta,  “that  travellers  and  merchants,  throwing  down 
their  goods,  went  without  fear  to  sleep  on  the  highway.” 

Shere  wras  killed,  in  1545,  at  a  siege,  by  an  accidental 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  after  having  reigned  five  years. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  AMERICAN  ROBIN. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  Americans  have  not  always  been  happy  in  their 
adoption  of  names  common  to  the  Old  World,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  England,  and  in  the  department  of  natural 
history  they  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  so,  for  there  we 
frequently  find  them  applying  names  used  by  their  an¬ 
cestors  where  there  is  scarcely  a  remote  resemblance 
between  the  productions  of  the  respective  countries.  For 
instance,  they  call  a  species  of  blackbird  by  the  term 
“  crow,”  probably  because  crows  are  scarce ;  and  a  small 
pied  woodpecker  in  some  parts  of  the  country  goes  by  the 
name  of  magpie — the  magpie  proper  not  being  found 
upon  the  whole  continent ;  while  the  bird  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  universally  called 
robin,  although  there  is  scarcely  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  in  size  or  plumage,  habits  or  peculiarities,  between 
the  American  robin  and  our  own  robin  red-breast.  To 
be  sure,  they  have  no  bird  that  very  closely  resembles  our 
red-breast,  but  they  have  some  considerably  more  like 
it  than  the  bird  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
robin.  Probably  the  early  pilgrims  of  the  Eastern  states 
were  the  first  to  hail  those  birds  in  the  desert  savannahs 
of  Massachusetts,  and  thinking  of  the  homes  they  had 
left,  and  the  associations  of  ideas  therewith  connected, 
bestowed  upon  this  bird,  without  much  attention  to 
science  or  minor  considerations,  the  social  and  familiar 
name  of  robin. 

This  bird  is  classed  by  the  American  ornithologists  as  the 
Turdus  Migratonus,  the  T urdus  Canadensis  of  Linnaeus. 
In  size  and  shape  it  very  much  resembles  the  fieldfare  of 
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Europe,  and  its  habits  are  not  dissimilar.  When  the 
plumage  is  perfect  the  head  and  neck  are  black,  or  nearly 
so,  as  is  also  the  tail.  The  back  is  of  an  ashy  hue,  and 
the  breast  and  greater  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  are  of  a  deep  orange,  particularly  in  the  male  bird ; 
in  the  female  the  orange  inclines  to  a  tawny  light  brown. 
The  robin  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  throughout  its  whole  extent  from  east  to  west,  but 
it  is  not  found  farther  south  than  the  confines  of  Georgia. 
In  all  the  cold  regions  of  the  north  it  is  migratory,  as  its 
name  seems  to  imply.  The  robins  quit  the  country 
lying  north-west  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains,  which  runs  through  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  before  the  deep  snows  fall  that  com¬ 
monly  cover  the  ground  for  four  months  of  the  year, 
when  they  repair  to  the  milder  districts  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  where  they  pass  that  inclement  season.  They 
occasionally  congregate  in  pretty  large  flocks  (though 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  flocks  of  fieldfares), 
when  they  are  shot  in  considerable  numbers  by  the  city 
sportsmen,  who  pursue  them  in  the  absence  of  superior 
game ;  on  which  occasion  the  markets  become  so  plen¬ 
tifully  supplied  with  robins  that  they  are  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate.  By  some  their  flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
while  others  are  so  prejudiced  against  having  these  birds 
destroyed,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  touch 
a  morsel  of  it.  For  my  own  part  I  consider  a  nice  plump 
robin  very  good  eating,  but  on  the  whole  inferior  in  point 
of  flavour  to  the  fieldfare  that  frequents  Great  Britain. 

Though  the  American  robin  is  not  a  shy  bird,  it  does 
not  possess  the  domestic  peculiarities  of  our  own  red¬ 
breast;  its  habits  are  more  like  those  of  our  common 
blackbird,  for  it  frequently  builds  its  nest  in  the  orchards 
and  clumps  of  bushes  not  far  distant  from  the  abode  of 
man.  When  alarmed  it  makes  a  loud  chattering  noise  ; 
and  when  annoyed  by  vermin  or  other  birds,  it  exhibits 
evident  symptoms  of  angry  feelings.  On  the  whole  they 
are  rather  ill-natured  birds,  and  are  frequently  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  or  with  some  of  their  more  sedate 
neighbours.  Their  food  consists  of  berries,  worms,  and 
caterpillars  ;  so  that  the  farmers  in  general  are  rather  in 
favour  of  the  robins  frequenting  their  fields,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  opposed  to  their  being  destroyed.  Among  berries 
they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  sour  gum  ( Nyssa  Sylva- 
iica),  the  scarlet  poke-berry  ( Phytolacca  decandra),  and 
the  berries  of  the  elder-tree.  They  also  feed  greedily 
upon  wild  rasp  and  bramble  berries  during  the  time 
these  are  abundant ;  but  their  flesh  is  decidedly  inferior 
when  their  food  is  chiefly  summer  berries.  From  those 
districts  whence  they  are  driven  at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  return  early  in  spring,  at  which  season  the  robin  is 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  welcome  tidings,  and  this  pro¬ 
bably  is  one  reason  for  its  being  such  an  especial  and 
general  favourite.  There  are  few  species  of  the  thrush 
that  do  not  excel  the  robin  as  vocalists ;  yet  how  often  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  secluded  districts  charmed  with  his 
simple  song  while  the  snow  still  partially  covers  the 
ground,  and  while  there  is  not  yet  another  summer  bird 
to  remind  them  by  its  cheerful  lays  that  winter  is  nearly 
past !  And  yet  when  the  robin  may  be  said  to  be  in  song 
and  in  high  glee,  he  will  take  his  perch  upon  the  top  of 
some  young  tree,  or  some  tall  stake  or  post,  and  pour 
forth  the  few  mellow  notes  of  which  his  song  is  composed, 
with  considerable  power  and  sweetness.  After  all  it  is 
by  an  association  of  ideas,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
this  bird  and  its  song  are  held  in  such  high  estimation  by 
the  Americans  ;  for  while  the  wanton  schoolboy  plunders 
the  nest  of  the  jay  or  the  catbird  with  a  degree  of  peculiar 
satisfaction,  he  will  pass  by  that  of  the  robin  as  a  thing 
too  sacred  for  his  pilfering  fingers  to  touch. 

These  birds  are  occasionally  kept  in  cages,  when  they 
will  live  to  a  great  age  ;  and  have  sometimes  been  known 
to  acquire  by  imitation  a  few  notes  on  a  flute,  or  the  song 
of  other  birds.  But  there  being  other  warblers  found  in 


the  same  districts  they  inhabit,  whose  strains  are  so  deci¬ 
dedly  superior  to  their  own,  particularly  the  ferruginous 
thrush,  and  the  polyglotus  thrush,  or  mocking-bird,  they 
neither  rank  high  nor  are  much  sought  after. 

WENSLEY  DALE,  OR  THE  VALE  OF  URE. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

Wensley  Dale,  or  the  Vale  of  Ure,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  from  the  river  Ure,  or  Yure,  watering  its  whole 
length,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  valleys,  if  not  the 
very  finest,  in  all  that  extensive  range  of  mountainous 
district  on  the  north  and  north-west  confines  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Ure,  after  it  leaves  this  valley,  meanders  through  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country,  and  unites  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Swale  a  few  miles  below  Borroughbridge, 
after  which  the  river  is  named  the  Ouse  This  river, 
after  passing  the  city  of  York,  continues  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction,  being  augmented  by  several  other 
streams,  among  which  are  the  Wharf,  the  Derwent,  the 
Aire,  and  the  Don,  until  it  meets  with  the  Trent  on  the 
confines  of  Lincolnshire  flowing  from  the  south,  when 
their  united  waters  form  the  broad  and  turbid  river, 
or  rather  eestuary,  called  the  Humber.  The  upper  part 
of  Wensley  Dale  diverges  into  several  distinct  valleys, 
none  of  which,  however,  possess  anything  peculiarly  in¬ 
teresting  to  recommend  them  to  general  notice.  Two  or 
three  of  these  stretch  away  to  the  westward  several  miles, 
while  another,  and  perhaps  the  most  natural  and  direct 
continuation  of  the  main  valley,  approaches  the  immediate 
confines  of  Westmoreland,  where  the  river  Ure  may  be 
said  to  have  its  rise,  interlocking  with  the  head-waters 
of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
valley  are  situated  the  chapel  and  chapelry  of  Lunds, 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  moorlands,  devoid  alike  of 
interest  and  beauty.  The  chapel  itself  is  a  small,  low, 
wretched-looking  hovel,  for  a  place  devoted  to  religious 
worship ;  the  scanty  and  unambitious  population,  which 
does  not  exceed  70  or  80  souls,  appear  not  to  trouble 
themselves  much  about  keeping  the  place  in  a  state  of 
comfortable  repair,  and  still  less,  if  possible,  about  out¬ 
ward  appearances.  To  the  state  of  things  here  adverted 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  has  often  borne  personal  testi¬ 
mony  ;  and,  among  other  occasions,  he  well  remembers 
his  having  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  Lunds 
when  the  snow  was  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  not  only 
over  every  portion  of  the  partly  flagged  and  partly 
earthen  floor,  but  also  upon  the  forms  or  planks  where 
the  four  or  five  individuals  present  (that  number  being 
about  an  average  winter  congregation)  had  to  seat  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  they  were  able.  There  was  no  mystery 
in  discovering  how  and  where  the  snow  had  penetrated 
the  holy  sanctuary ;  for  on  casting  the  eye  upwards  to  the 
low  roof  (ceiling  there  never  had  been  any),  between  the 
divisions  of  the  coarse,  irregular,  and  unpointed  slates 
might  be  seen  numerous  small  openings,  through  which 
the  sky  was  visible ;  besides,  the  narrow  windows  that 
admitted  a  dubious  light,  as  well  as  the  ancient  and 
time-worn  door,  were  in  no  condition  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  fine  frozen  particles  of  the.  drifting  snow. 
There  is  a  traditionary  report  quite  current  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  that  during  several  years  there  was  no 
door  whatever  to  this  chapel,  in  lieu  of  which  the  chapel- 
clerk  procured  an  old  thorn,  with  a  bushy  top,  which  he 
used  to  place  in  the  doorway  to  prevent  the  sheep  and 
cattle  from  taking  up  their  abode  within  these  consecrated 
walls.  About  the  same  period  the  small  bell  was 
missing  from  the  place  where  it  hung,  not  more  than  10 
or  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  remedy  the  loss  of 
which  the  same  ingenious  person  (the  chapel-clerk)  used 
to  come  down  to  the  chapel  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  at  the  usual  hour  of  tinkling  the  bell,  and, 
elevating  himself  sufficiently,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  thrust 
his  head  through  the  hole  where  the  bell  had  hung, 
vociferated  lustily,  “  bol-lol,  bol-lol,  bol-lol.” 
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The  chapel  of  Lunds  is  within  the  limits  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  parish  of  Aysgarth,  although  at  the  distance  of 
16  or  17  miles.  Hence  it  may  naturally  be  presumed 
that  this  chapel  will  have  a  burial-ground  attached  to  it, 
which  certainly  is  the  case ;  so  that  here  it  may  be  said, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  this  valley  sleep. 

But  it  would  seem  that  neither  the  heads  of  the  church 
in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  nor  any  of  the  late 
incumbents,  nor  the  descendants  of  those  who  sleep  therein, 
reverence  much  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  for  what  has 
once  been  an  enclosed  and  consecrated  burial-ground, 
large  but  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  has,  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  adjoining 
common ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  original  fence 
has  been  a  substantial  stone  wall,  through  utter  neglect 
during  a  long  succession  of  years,  it  has  nearly  disap¬ 
peared. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Haws  (or  rather 
market-town,  for  there  is  a  bustling  weekly  market  held 
there  now),  and  about  seven  miles  from  Lunds,  may  be 
seen  the  beautiful  little  waterfall  of  Hardraw  Scaur. 
Although  it  is  but  a  small  stream  that  pours  its  waters 
from  an  elevation  of  nearly  40  feet  into  a  curious  and  ro¬ 
mantic  rock-walled  basin  below,  yet,  from  the  secluded 
situation,  the  sloping  banks,  the  wooded  eminences  that 
crown  the  upper  heights,  and  the  broader  and  tranquil 
vale  below — with  the  small  village  of  Hardraw  and  its 
rural-looking  little  chapel  hard  by — altogether  the  scene 
is  one  of  considerable  beauty  and  effect,  and  yet  one  that 
but  few  strangers  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  But  this, 
probably,  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  there 
are  no  good  roads  leading  through  the  valleys  in  this 
district,  and  that  they  are  but  little  frequented  by  the 
class  of  persons  most  likely  to  possess  both  the  leisure 
and  the  taste  to  examine  into  and  admire  those  simple 
beauties  of  nature.  The  town  of  Haws,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  of  the  Established  religion,  is  also  in  the  parish  of 
Aysgarth ;  but  Hardraw  chapelry  is  in  the  parish  of 
Askrig,  the  valley  no  longer  being  all  in  one  parish,  but 
divided  into  two  by  the  river  Ure,  which  by  this  time 
has  become  a  stream  of  respectable  size. 

In  continuing  downwards,  the  valley  for  some  distance 
offers  little  that  is  interesting  until  Bainbridge  be  passed, 
a  scattered  village  on  the  south-west  side,  and  Askrig,  a 
small  decayed  market-town  on  the  opposite  side,  a  little 
below,  when  the  views  become  more  varied  and  extensive. 
There  is,  however,  at  Bainbridge  a  tolerable-sized  stream 
that  comes  leaping  down  over  a  succession  of  ledges  of 
limestone  rock,  as  if  rejoicing  in  its  escape  from  the  pent- 
up  lake  of  Simmer- Water,  situated  behind  the  first  range 
of  hills,  and,  consequently,  shut  out  from  the  main  valley. 
Thus  far  there  are  neither  antient  family  mansions  nor 
modern  country  residences,  though  not  unfrequently  may 
be  seen  a  house,  with  little  or  no  pretension  to  present 
gentility,  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  “  hall,”  which 
naturally  leads  one  to  the  supposition  that  its  early  owners 
or  occupiers,  at  some  distant  period  were,  in  some  degree, 
superior  to  their  surrounding  neighbours. 

Continuing  down  the  valley,  from  Askrig  to  Aysgarth, 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  the  country  becomes  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  ;  and  where  the  road  happens 
to  pass  over  some  elevated  situation,  the  eye  is  carried  to 
where  the  rocky  wall  of  elevated  moorlands,  on  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  valley,  slopes  away  into  an  open  and 
highly-cultivated  country.  Up  towards  the  moorlands, 
on  the  left,  is  seen  the  small  straggling  village  of  Bolton, 
with  its  poor-looking  and  heath-thatched  cottages ;  and 
near  it  stands  the  massy  but  mouldering  towers  of  that 
ancient  historical  mansion  known  by  the  name  of  Bolton 
Castle.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  building  still  re¬ 
mains,  two  portions  of  it  being  occupied  by  respectable 
farmers,  who  cultivate  the  lands  adjoining*  It  was  in 
Bolton  Castle  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  lodged  on 


her  forced  journey  towards  the  south,  from  whence  she 
was  never  permitted  to  return.  It  is  from  these  estates 
that  the  present  Lord  Bolton  and  his  ancestors  have  de¬ 
rived  their  titles,  although  the  castle  has  not  been  in  a 
condition  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  be  occupied  by  its 
lordly  owners ;  but  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
farther  down  the  valley  stands  Bolton  Hall,  which  has 
been  the  family  mansion  for  nearly  the  same  period. 

A  little  below  the  village  of  Aysgarth,  and  not  far  from 
the  parish  church,  which  stands  in  a  retired  situation  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  Falls  of  the  Ure;  but 
there  being  several  distinct  cascades  or  falls  within  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  one  of  them,  being  of 
greater  magnitude  than  the  rest,  is  known  in  that  part 
of  the  country  by  the  appellation  of  Aysgarth  Force — 
force  being  the  common  name  through  all  the  northern 
counties  for  cascade  or  waterfall.  They  are  not  only  very 
romantic — for  the  situation  is  secluded,  the  ground  rocky, 
woody,  and  picturesque — but  when  the  river  is  swollen 
with  heavy  rains,  they  produce  a  loud  rumbling  noise 
that  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
The  main  fall  is  a  descent  of  about  twenty-seven  feet, 
but  it  is  less  than  one-lialf  of  this  that  approaches  at  all 
to  a  perpendicular  descent.  Some  of  the  minor  ones  are 
exceedingly  pretty  cascades,  and  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  place,  a  bridge,  now  completely  “  ivy-bound,”  and 
formed  of  a  single  arch  of  very  considerable  span,  affords 
a  passage  across  this  troubled  part  of  the  river. 

From  Aysgarth  to  the  opening  out  of  the  valley,  which 
may  be  considered  to  take  place  about  the  little  market- 
town  of  Middleham,  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  upon 
the  whole  the  country  is  very  beautiful  and  interesting, 
particularly  along  the  parks  and  domains  belonging  to 
the  Bolton  estates  and  about  the  village  of  Wensley,  from 
which,  apparently,  the  valley  derives  its  name.  There 
is  however  a  scarcity  of  country-seats ;  for  besides  Bolton 
Hall  there  is  not  even  a  second-rate  residence  in  the 
whole  valley.  Near  the  village  of  Wensley  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  with  elliptic  arches ;  and 
for  several  miles,  both  above  and  below  it,  the  river 
abounds  with  excellent  fish  in  great  variety,  the  grayling 
of  the  Ure  being  considered  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley, 
but  they  are,  like  the  people  in  most  of  the  secluded  districts 
of  the  north,  ignorant,  prejudiced  against  improvement, 
and  exceedingly  superstitious.  In  the  branch  valleys 
and  more  secluded  dales  most  of  the  population,  males 
and  females,  were  formerly,  and  until  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  employed  in  knitting ;  but  since  the  general 
introduction  of  machinery  into  nearly  all  departments  of 
our  manufactures,  the  knitters  of  woollen  hosierv  have 
been  in  a  manner  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  working  for  extremely  low  wages.  As 
their  very  small  farms  and  the  proceeds  of  their  knitting 
used  only  to  afford  these  people  a  frugal  and  bare  main¬ 
tenance,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same 
parties  contrive  at  present  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  all, 
when  their  chief  occupation  is,  in  a  manner,  clean  gone. 
To  be  sure,  they  have  more  leisure  now  to  give  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil ;  so  that  from  their  being  able  to 
raise  a  little  more  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  upon 
their  farms,  and  the  reduced  price  of  clothing,  they 
manage  to  live  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  formerly.  But  in  the  lower  and  better  portion  of 
the  valley  the  pastures  are  rich,  and  the  farms  of  a  tole¬ 
rable  size ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Wensley  Dale  cheese 
is  made,  which  has  long  ranked  high  among  the  cheese 
that  is  produced  in  the  north. 


*•*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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The  appearance  of  Venice,  with  its  countless  domes  and 
towers,  rising  as  it  does  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  waters, 
attracts  and  charms  the  eye  of  the.  approaching  traveller 
no  less  with  its  novelty  than  its  beauty  ;  and  as  he  passes  up 
the  “  Blue  Lagune,”  and  along  the  Grand  Canal  into 
the  city,  meeting  at  every  moment' some  noble  church  or 
superb  palace,  he  mentally  acknowledges  that  though 
the  glories  of  Venice  have  passed  away,  the  city  itself  is 
still  a  type  of  their  splendour — a  fitting  dwelling-place 
for  the  historical  recollections  of  the  distinguished  repub¬ 
lic.  Venice  is  truly  what  Abbotsford  has  been  desig¬ 
nated,  a  romance  in  stone  and  lime  !  The  city,  erected 
on  piles,  is  situated  upon  an  immense  number  of  small 
islands,  about  five  Italian  miles  from  the  mainland,  and 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  marshy  lake  varying  in 
depth  from  three  to  six  feet.  These  islands  are  formed 
by  the  lagunes  or  shallow  channels  which  intersect  them, 
and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  four  or  five  hun- 
Vol.  VIII. 


dred  bridges,  mostly  of  stone.  The  “  shallows  are  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  vast  quantities  of  sand  carried  down  by 
the  many  rivers  that  descend  from  the  Alps  and  fall  into 
the  Adriatic,  all  along  its  western  shores.  The  republic 
expended  considerable  sums  in  cleansing  the  canals  that 
intersect  and  surround  the  city,  removing  obstacles,  and 
keeping  up  the  depth  of  water,  so  necessary  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  capital.”*  Under  the  Austrian  dominion  a 
very  different  policy  has  prevailed.  The  size  of  the  city 
is  in  circumference  about  seven  miles  :  it  contains  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  about  100,000  persons.  Through  the  centre 
runs  the  Grand  Canal,  100  feet  wide  and  1200  yards  in 
length,  dividing  Venice  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  architecture  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  its  mixed  and  fre¬ 
quently  unintelligible  style,  is  varied,  highly  decorated,  and 
has  a  general  air  of  grandeur;  and  thus,  with  its  watery 
foreground,  and  the  gondolas  shooting  to  and  fro,  presents 
*  Eustace’s  ‘  Classical  Tour.’ 
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a  continuous  series  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  one  can 
imagine  in  connection  with  the  streets  of  a  city.  Venice 
furnishes  to  the  architectural  antiquarian  a  practical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  progress  of  styles  during  the  last  thirteen  cen¬ 
turies.  The  churches,  palaces,  and  public  edifices  are 
truly  superb.  The  principal  of  these  is  St.  Mark’s  cathe¬ 
dral,  standing  at  one  extremity  of  St.  Mark’s  Square, 
dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  directed  the  choice  of  the  Venetians  to  this 
evangelist  are  said  to  be  these : — The  King  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  wished  to  despoil  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of 
St.  Mark’s  body,  which  was  there  buried,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  priests,  seeing  no  hope  of  preventing  this  sacrilege 
on  the  part  of  the  Mussulman,  allowed  two  Venetian 
merchants  to  take  it  privately  away.  At  Venice  it 
was  received  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  enthusiasm, 
and  at  once  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  rising 
republic.  The  body,  it  is  said,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
cathedral.  The  winged  lion  of  the  republic  is  of  the 
same  origin,  having  been  supposed,  in  the  mystic  lan¬ 
guage  of  Ezekiel,  to  represent  St.  Mark.  The  cathedral 
was  begun  in  819,  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  976.  At 
the  period  of  its  erection  the  Venetians  were  still  full  of 
the  achievements  of  their  doge  Dandolo,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Constantinople,  and  the  architects  of  St.  Mark 
shared  in  the  general  feeling.  The  form  of  the  church 
is  evidently  of  Eastern  origin,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
its  builders  took  the  famous  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia  as 
their  model ;  at  all  events,  the  general  character  bears  a 
greater  affinity  to  the  mosques  of  Turkey  than  to  the  cathe¬ 
drals  of  Europe.  Mr.  Forsyth  says  it  is  neither  Greek, 
Gothic,  Basilical,  nor  Saracenic,  but  a  fortuitous  jumble  of 
all.  The  domes,  however,  and  the  countless  Saracenic 
pillars  which  adorn  it  both  within  and  without,  give  to 
the  building  a  decided  Eastern  expression.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  are  placed  the  four  bronze  horses 
which  Winckelmann  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Their  history  is  eventful.  They  seem  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Corinth,  and  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Lysippus.  At  the  sack  of  Corinth 
by  the  consul  Mummius,  they  were  brought  to  Rome ; 
from  thence  they  found  their  way  to  Byzantium,  where 
they  were  taken  by  Dandolo  and  conveyed  to  Venice  in 
1204.  They  were  again  removed  by  Napoleon,  who 
took  them  with  other  spoils  to  France,  from  whence  they 
were  restored  at  the  final  peace.  The  front  of  St.  Mark 
also  displays  a  figure  of  the  evangelist  finely  executed  in 
mosaic.  The  exterior  gates,  ten  in  number,  and  five  in 
the  interior,  are  of  brass  brought  from  Constantinople. 
The  edifice  is  rich  to  profusion  with  fine  marbles,  alabas¬ 
ters,  onyxes,  emeralds,  and  other  barbaric  spoils,  and  with 
the  mosaic  works  which  cover  the  floor  and  line  the 
walls.  The  latter  consist  of  illustrations  of  Scripture 
history  in  stained  glass  oil  a  gold  ground.  There  are 
eight  serpentine  columns,  also  from  Constantinople,  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  treasury  is  preserved  one 
of  the  most  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  gospel  the 
Christian  church  possesses.  Immediately  before  the 
cathedral  stand  three  bare  poles  on  wdiich  formerly  floated 
the  colours  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  the  Morea,  then  vassal 
kingdoms  of  the  republic,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  more  significant  emblems  of  departed  grandeur 
than  are  furnished  by  those  naked  and  decaying  stems ! 
Opposite  St.  Mark’s  stands  the  Campanula,  or  bell- 
tower,  above  300  feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
immortal  Galileo  pursued  his  astronomical  observations. 
He  could  not  have  desired  a  better  spot ;  nor  can  the 
visitor  to  Venice  desire  a  better  prospect  than  it  affords 
him  of  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  city  with  its  sur¬ 
rounding  waters  and  the  neighbouring  mainland  of 
Italy. 

The  square  or  piazza  of  St.  Mark  is  unique,  rich,  and 
venerable.  In  form  it  is  an  oblong  rectangle,  surrounded 


on  three  sides  by  magnificent  piles  of  building,  with  ar¬ 
cades  of  fine  marble,  partly  erected  by  Palladio.  It  mea¬ 
sures  250  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  in  breadth.  Here 
may  be  found  a  congregation  of  individuals  of  all  nations, 
and  dressed  in  all  costumes,  many  of  them  lounging  at 
the  door  of  the  cafes  under  purple  awnings,  and  luxuriat¬ 
ing  in  the  perfumes  of  their  coffee  and  their  tobacco,  or 
busily  engaged  in  the  bloodless  conflicts  of  chess.  The 
cafes  are  so  brilliantly  lighted  at  night,  that  a  stranger 
would  suppose,  at  the  first  glance,  he  beheld  the  city  on 
some  gala-day.  St.  Mark’s  is  of  course  the  principal 
promenade.  The  piazza  opening  from  St.  Mark’s  (that 
shown  in  our  engraving)  is  very  rich,  and  possesses  two 
distinguished  buildings,  the  ducal  palace  and  the  library. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  interesting  edifice  in  Venice.  It  is  with 
this  that  all  our  associations,  poetical  and  historical,  of 
the  Doges,  and  of  the  secret  and  awful  deliberations  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  are  connected.  Here  was  the  lion’s 
mouth  (it  is  now  gone),  and  here,  in  front  of  its  entrance, 
are  the  famous  pillars  between  which  so  many  state  cri¬ 
minals  have  been  executed.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  orders,  grandly  and 
elaborately  worked  out.  The  pile  is  massive  and  of  vast 
extent,  containing  many  spacious  apartments  and  noble 
halls.  The  chamber  of  the  Council  of  Ten  was  con¬ 
verted  by  Napoleon  into  a  court  of  cassation,  and  the 
hall  of  General  Assembly  is  now  a  library.  There  are 
here  many  fine  works  of  art,  particularly  pictures,  by 
Titian  (a  native  of  Venice),  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tinto¬ 
retto,  and  two  small  marble  groups,  the  ‘  Rape  of  Gany¬ 
mede,’  attributed  to  Phidias,  and  ‘Leda  and  the  Swan,’ 
an  exquisite  bijou  scarcely  inferior  to  its  companion. 
These  works  were  unaccountably  overlooked  by  the 
French.  The  pillars  we  mentioned  are  of  granite,  and  of 
the  most  superb  workmanship ;  the  one  bears  the  winged 
lion,  the  other  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore.  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs  still  remains  with  its  covered-way  from  the  palace 
to  the  state  prison,  through  which  so  many  travellers 
have  passed  to  that  bourn  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 
The  library  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  elegance  of  its 
architecture,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that  Petrarch 
laid  its  foundation  by  a  gift  of  books  and  valuable  MSS. 

The  churches  of  Venice  are  spacious  and  noble,  some 
of  them  perhaps  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  ;  we 
allude  in  particular  to  the  erections  by  Palladio.  St. 
Georgio  Maggiore  is  one  of  this  class,  which  all  strangers 
behold  with  unmingled  wonder  and  admiration  for  its 
simplicity,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  The  church  of  the 
Dominican  friars,  St.  Giovanni  e  Paulo,  has  been  styled 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  depository  of  the  state  monuments  of  its 
great  men.  It  contains  accordingly  statues  and  mauso¬ 
leums  of  the  most  beautiful  and  superb  character.  The 
church  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  Among  its  other  orna¬ 
ments  are  a  richly  painted  glass  window,  and  a  large 
chapel  attached,  which  is  lined  with  marble,  divided  into 
compartments,  each  exhibiting  in  relievo  some  illustration 
of  gospel  history.  The  churches  of  De  Salute  (another 
of  Palladio’s  exquisite  works)  and  De  Redemptore  were 
each  erected  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  an  awful 
pestilence.  De  Redemptore  is  of  great  size,  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  It 
contains  a  glorious  picture  by  Titian  of  the  “  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  painted  in  the  artist’s  64th  year.  The 
church  De  Gesuiti  is  a  handsome  structure,  curiously 
and  elegantly  encrusted  with  mosaic  work  of  verd  an¬ 
tiques,  &c.,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  the  appearance 
of  green  damask  hangings.  This  church  also  contains 
a  picture  by  Titian.  The  Carmelite  church  is  very  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  lined  with  precious  marbles.  St.  Peter’s, 
standing  on  an  island  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  is  built 
of  Istrian  marble ;  and  in  the  Del  Carmine  is  the  best 
organ  in  Venice, 
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The  Scuole,  or  chapels  and  halls  of  the  different  reli¬ 
gious  confraternities,  are  many  of  them  handsome  struc¬ 
tures,  and  richly  stored  with  works  of  art.  The  palaces 
of  Venice  form  one  of  its  most  striking  features.  Their 
number  may  almost  be  called  immense,  and  although  their 
splendour  has  decayed  with  the  fortunes  of  the  city,  yet 
many  of  them  are  still  in  the  highest  degree  magnificent, 
while  most  are  interesting  for  the  historical  recollections 
attached  to  them.  In  the  Palazzo  Barberigo,  Titian  lived 
and  died.  The  room  wherein  he  drew  his  last  breath  is 
said  to  be  still  preserved  as  he  left  it ;  there,  yet  remains 
his  unfinished  picture  of  St.  Sebastiano,  and  several  others 
not  thus  untimely  dismissed  from  the  easel, — a  Saviour  and 
the  Magdalen;  a  Venus  ;  a  Venetian  Senator;  and  a 
Paul  III.  In  the  Palazzo  Pirani-Moreta  is  a  grand 
picture  of  Alexander  and  the  family  of  Darius,  In  the 
court  of  the  Palazzo  Grimani  is  a  statue  of  Marcus 
Agrippa,  which  antiently  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  A  splendid  collection  of  pictures 
adorns  the  Manfrini  palace. 

Two  of  the  works  in  which  the  former  greatness  of 
Venice  seems  the  most  strikingly  visible  are  the  Rampart 
and  the  Arsenal.  The  former  was  erected  along  the  front 
of  the  city  and  port,  and  continued  along  the  shore  for 
many  miles  (Mr.  Eustace  says  nineteen  !),  to  protect  them 
from  the  swell  and  storms  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  formed 
of  blocks  of  Istrian  stone  resembling  marble,  and  cost 
enormous  sums  of  money.  Many  years  were  spent  in  its 
erection.  The  Arsenal  occupies  an  island  nearly  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  therefore  entirely  surrounded 
with  water ;  it  has  also  strong  walls  with  towers,  and  was 
altogether  admirably  defended  against  any  ordinary  as¬ 
saults.  It  possessed  accommodation  for  the  erection 
under  cover  of  thirty-six  ships  of  war  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  ‘  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  ’  mentions, 
in  melancholy  contrast  to  this  display  of  naval  gran¬ 
deur,  the  fact  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  this  visit 
(in  1818)  scarcely  even  a  cock-boat  in  the  harbour! 
The  principal  buildings  of  the  Arsenal,  with  their  halls  and 
staircases,  were  on  the  same  grand  scale.  The  antient 
armoury  is  now  the  principal  object  of  interest.  Before 
the  entrance  stand  two  immense  pillars,  and  the  front  is 
adorned  with  several  sculptured  lions,  two  of  them  of 
colossal  size,  from  the  Piraeus  of  Athens.  The  famous 
Rialto  is  a  marble  one-arched  bridge  of  very  bold  charac¬ 
ter,  by  Palladio,  which  crosses  the  grand  canal.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  island  to  which  it  leads,  and  which  was 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  growing  city.  There  it  was  the 
merchants  congregated,  according  to  Shylock’s  allusion, 
and  where  we  may  suppose  Pierre  to  have  taken  his 
“  evening  walk  of  meditation.”  Among  the  other  public 
edifices  or  institutions  are  several  theatres  (the  finest  called 
the  Fenice)  ;  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which,  among 
other  fine  pictures,  contains  one  of  Titian’s  greatest,  the 
‘  Assumption,’  and  a  ‘  Holy  Family’  by  Paul  Veronese; 
the  Athenaeum;  the  Academy  for  General  Education;  a 
School  of  Navigation;  and  an  establishment  where  100 
young  women  are  educated  in  all  kinds  of  employment. 

The  promenades  of  Venice  are  very  limited,  and  there 
is  scarcely  room  for  a  ride  anywhere  but  on  the  little 
island  of  Lido.  The  gondola  is  the  universal  medium  of 
communication  for  the  wealthier  classes.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  elegant  boat,  the  gondolier  is  so  expert,  that 
accidents  are  strikingly  uncommon.  The  gondolas  are 
very  light,  with  sharp  pointed  beaks  and  a  tent  or  cabin 
hung  with  black  drapery  in  the  centre.  This  dismal 
colour  was  imposed  by  a  sumptuary  law  of  the  republic 
passed  to  restrain  the  extravagant  excesses  of  the  citizens 
in  this  matter.  At  night  lanterns  are  hung  at  the  prow 
and  the  stern,  and  in  the  darkness,  these  only  being  seen 
flitting  about,  have  a  curious  and  beautiful  effect.  The 
verses  of  Tasso  are  no  longer  sung,  as  of  yore,  by  the  gon¬ 
doliers,  but  music  is  so  much  cultivated  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  that  the  Venetian  waters  are  seldom  destitute, 


at  a  fitting  time,  of  that  delightful  accompaniment.  The 
Venetian  women  are  distinguished  for  the  superb  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  beauty.  The  Italian  carnivals  have  been 
already  fully  noticed  in  this  work. 

The  Venetians  owe  their  origin  to  the  Veneti,  a  tribe 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  people  of  Paphlagonia, 
who  followed  Antenor  after  the  burning  of  Troy,  and  colo¬ 
nised  near  Padua.  The  town  of  Rialto,  the  original 
Venice,  dates  from  421  ;  the  succession  of  the  Doges 
from  697.  The  government  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  but  as  the  wealth  of  the  state  increased,  so 
grew  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Doges  acquired  and 
abused  the  sovereignty,  and  for  centuries  they  and  the 
nobles  struggled  to  obtain  the  mastery.  The  aristocracy 
prevailed,  and  from  that  time  jealously  confined  the  govern¬ 
ment  within  their  own  body.  All  public  spirit  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  republic  fell,  at  the  summons  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  without  a  struggle,  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 
Venice  is  now  little  better  than  an  Austrian  province.  Re¬ 
flections  like  these  darken  the  aspect  of  this  otherwise 
noble  and  beautiful  city,  “  cradled  in  the  waters;”  for  we 
may  ask,  with  Mr.  Eustace,  “  Why  enlarge  on  the  beauty, 
the  magnificence,  the  glories  of  Venice?  or  why  describe 
its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  monuments  ?  That  liberty 
which  raised  these  noble  edifices  in  a  swampy  marsh,  and. 
opened  such  scenes  of  grandeur  in  the  middle  of  a  pool,  is 
now  no  more !  That  bold  independence  which  filled  a 
few  lonely  islands,  the  abode  of  seamews  and  cormo¬ 
rants,  with  population  and  commerce,  is  bowed  into 
slavery;  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  with  all  its  bright 
series  of  triumphs,  is  now  but  an  empty  name.  The  city, 
with  its  walls  and  towers  and  streets,  still  remains ;  but 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  mass  is  fled ! 

MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN.— No.  III. 

[Concluded  from  No.  471.] 

Having  said  so  much  in  Shere’s  favour  as  to  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  vre  must  record  another  instance  to  that 
already  given  of  his  baseness  in  obtaining  it.  He  be¬ 
sieged  at  one  period  a  governor,  Paran  Mull,  for  no  more 
important  reason  (alleged)  than  that  he  encroached  upon 
the  privileges  of  royalty  in  keeping,  as  he  did,  2000  con¬ 
cubines  and  dancing  girls  in  his  harem.  A  capitulation 
being  agreed  to,  on  the  honourable  terms  that  Paran  Mull 
should  march  out  with  his  garrison,  arms,  family,  and 
treasures,  4000  Rajaputs  accordingly  left  the  fort,  and 
encamped  at  a  small  distance.  Here,  without  the  slightest 
provocation  being  given,  they  were  surrounded  by  Shere’s 
forces,  and  attacked.  On  this,  “  The  Rajaputs,”  to  use 
the  nervously  poetical  language  of  Ferishta,  “placing 
death  in  one  eye  and  revenge  in  the  other,  fought  till 
every  man  of  them  was  laid  dead  upon  the  plain,  and 
above  double  the  number  of  their  assassins.” 

Shere  left  two  sons,  Add  and  Jelal-eddin  :  the  former, 
being  the  eldest,  was  of  course  the  rightful  sovereign,  but 
the  younger  brother  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  imperial 
sway,  and  took  the  name  of  Selim.  The  Omrahs,  dur¬ 
ing  the  contentions  of  the  brothers,  rebelled  as  usual,  and 
were  with  difficulty  subdued.  After  this,  however,  Selim 
reigned  some  years  in  peace.  He  was  disturbed  at  one 
period  by  the  news  of  Hunraioon’s  having  crossed  the 
Indus,  and  made  preparations  accordingly  to  resist  him. 
But  the  latter  returned  to  Cabul  after  erecting  a  fort,  in 
which  he  placed  a  strong  garrison,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  to  facilitate  his  future  enterprises.  Selim  died  in 
the  year  1553,  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  He  built  an  in¬ 
termediate  caravanserai  between  those  erected  bv  Shere, 
and  left  various  other  architectural  evidences  of  his  taste 
for  the  magnificent.  He  had  neither  the  great  abilities 
nor  the  great  vices  of  his  father,  and  was  therefore  less 
distinguished,  but  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
moderate  and  able  prince. 

Selim’s  son  was  now  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  after 
reigning  three  davswas  murdered  by  his  uncle  Mubarick 
^  w  2  R  2 
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in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  was  Muharick’s  own 
sister.  Pie  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Aclil, 
or  the  Just,  which  the  people  wittily  altered  to  Adili  (the 
Fool).  Feebleness  of  mind,  which  only  served  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  his  desires  for  reputation,  debauchery  in  all 
its  native  grossness,  ridiculous  and  wasteful  profusion, 
seem  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  Mohammed.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  had  neither  the  respect  of  the  people  nor  the 
obedience  of  the  nobles.  His  brother  Ibrahim  drove  him 
from  Delni,  and  seized  the  imperial  throne.  Another  re¬ 
lation,  Ahmed,  assuming  the  name  of  Secunder  Shah, 
also  advanced  to  claim  sovereign  authority.  Ibrahim  at¬ 
tacked  him  without  success,  and  was  immediately  after 
himself  attacked  by  Mohammed’s  vizier,  and  compelled  to 
fly.  Secunder  now  obtained  possession  of  Agra  and 
Delhi,  whilst  Mohammed  was  hotly  engaged  in  Bengal, 
whither  he  had  flown,  and  where,  after  some  successes, 
he  ultimately  lost  both  the  kingdom  and  his  life. 

We  now  return  to  Humaioon.  Plis  misfortunes  had 
excited  so  deeply  the  sympathies  of  the  sister  and  some, 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  Shah  Tamasp,  the  Persian 
Sophi,  that  in  1545,  after  three  years  of  exile,  Humaioon 
obtained  the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  horse  to  recover 
his  dominions  in  and  around  Cabul  from  his  brothers. 
For  some  years  he  pursued  this  object  with  varying  re¬ 
sults,  the  principal  obstacle  being  his  brother  Camiran, 
whom  no  generosity  could  influence,  no  treaty  bind.  At 
one  of  the  sieges  of  Cabul,  Camiran  exposed  Acbar, 
Humaioon’s  son  and  his  own  nephew,  on  the  walls,  to 
deter  the  father  from  the  assault  he  meditated.  Hu¬ 
maioon,  however,  having  given  the  monster  to  understand 
that  if  Acbar  was  injured,  every  soul  in  the  place  should 
be  put  to  death,  took  no  further  notice  of  the  threat, 
which  Camiran  did  not  dare  to  carry  into  execution.  Not 
long  after  this,  Camiran  fell  into  his  brother’s  hands, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  his  treacherous  and  unnatural  be¬ 
haviour,  to  which  in  fact  he  has  been  indebted  for  the  loss 
of  an  empire,  received  him  with  respect  and  kindness,  and 
was  again  repaid  at  the  first  opportunity  by  the  blackest, 
basest  perfidy.  In  justice  to  Hindul,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  through  all  these  later  struggles  he  supported 
Humaioon  nobly,  and  had  the.  satisfaction  of  expiating 
his  past  conduct  by  dying  in  his  service.  Camiran  at 
last  having  fallen  again  into  Humaioon’s  power,  all 
the  Mogul  chiefs  solicited  that  he  might  be  put  to 
death,  to  prevent  his  distressing  them  any  more.  Hu¬ 
maioon’s  refusal  nearly  produced  a  revolt  in  his  army, 
which  was  naturally  unwilling  to  lose  so  just  and  favour¬ 
able  an  opportunity  of  relieving  itself  for  ever  from  a 
dangerous  and  wicked  enemy.  He  at  length  agreed  re¬ 
luctantly  that  Camiran  should  be  blinded  by  means  of 
antimony,  which  was  done.  A  few  days  after,  the  king 
went  to  see  him  :  Camiran  rose  to  meet  him,  saying,  “  The 
glory  of  the  king  will  not  be  diminished  by  visiting  the 
unfortunate.”  Humaioon  burst  into  tears  and  wept  bit¬ 
terly,  although  Camiran  endeavoured  to  console  him  by 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  punishment.  Camiran 
requested  leave  to  proceed  to  Mecca  in  expiation  of  his 
crimes,  which  was  granted,  and  in  the  holy  city  this 
restless  and  ambitious  man  spent  his  last  days. 

Now  it  was  that  Humaioon  took  the  fruitless  journey 
into  India  we  have  before  mentioned.  On  the  death  of 
Selim  and  the  consequent  intestine  broils,  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi  and  Agra  besought  Humaioon  to  seize  so  favour¬ 
able  a  conjuncture  for  re-establishing  his  authority.  “  But 
Humaioon,”  says  Ferishta,  “  was  in  no  condition  to  raise 
a  sufficient  army  for  that  enterprise,  and  he  became  ex¬ 
tremely  melancholy.”  Some  of  his  chiefs  seeing  this, 
acted  upon  his  superstitious  belief  in  omens,  and  induced 
him  to  believe  that  Heaven  would  favour  the  attempt. 
Fie  roused  himself  boldly  to  the  enterprise,  and  with  a 
small  force  crossed  the  Indus  in  1554,  and  took  possession 
of  Lahore.  The  emperor  Secunder  sent  a  large  army  to 
oppose  his  progress,  which  was  defeated  by  Humaioon’s 


vizier  Byram,  who  advanced  almost  to  the  walls  of  Delhi 
Secunder  now  himself  marched  out  to  resist  the  invader 
with  80,000  horse,  a  great  number  of  elephants,  and  a 
large  train  of  artillery.  Byram  shut  himself  up  in 
Sirhind,  that  he  might  husband  his  resources  and  avoid 
any  decisive  battle  till  he  should  be  joined  by  Flumaioon, 
which  he  speedily  was.  The  young  prince  Acbar,  whose 
impatience  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained,  was  now 
permitted  to  draw  out  the  forces,  and,  after  a  bloody 
struggle,  Secunder  wTas  totally  defeated.  “The  Moguls,” 
says  Ferishta,  “  were  so  animated  by  the  behaviour  of  that 
young  hero  (Acbar),  that  they  seemed  even  to  forget  that 
they  were  mortal  men.”  Humaioon  was  now  for  the 
second  time  emperor  of  Hindustan.  He  re-entered  Delhi 
in  1554,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success,  for  he  died  in 
the  following  year.  Flis  death  is  thus  described  by  the 
Persian  historian.  “  One  evening  he  walked  out  upon  the 
terrace  of  the  library,  and  sat  down  there  for  some  time  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air.  When  the  emperor  began  to  descend 
the  steps  of  the  stair  from  the  terrace,  the  crier,  according 
to  custom,  proclaimed  the  time  of  prayers.  The  king, 
conformably  to  the  practice  of  religion,  stood  still  upon 
this  occasion,  and  repeated  the  culma  (creed),  then  sat 
down  till  the  proclamation  was  ended.  When  he  was 
going  to  rise,  he  supported  himself  upon  a  staff,  which 
unfortunately  slipped  upon  the  marble,  and  the  king  fell 
headlong  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.” 
About  sunset  on  the  fourth  day  after,  “  his  soul  took  her 
flight  to  Paradise.”  And  thus  died  one  of  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous  monarchs  of  any  age  or  country.  With  all  his 
father’s  bravery  and  love  of  daring  romantic  exploits, 
with  an  equal  love  of  justice,  and  still  greater  love  of 
mercy,  which  in  fact  he  carried  to  a  fault,  he  wanted  but 
Baber’s  decision  of  character  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to 
have  become  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  man.  But  Humaioon’s  resolution  was  too  fre¬ 
quently  “  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought”  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  too  honourable  for 
the  faithless  nobles  and  kindred  on  whom  his  power  so 
much  depended,  too  humane  to  restrain  their  crimes  by 
the  only  mode — severity  of  punishment.  In  one  word, 
as  Ferishta  finely  observes,  “  had  he  been  a  worse  man,  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  monarch.” 

Reading  and  Reflection. — Reading  furnishes  the  mind 
only  with  materials  of  knowledge:  it  is  thinking  makes 
what  we  read  ours. — Locke. 

Life  in  Bogota. — From  eight  to  nine  he  (the  Bogotano) 
breakfasts  on  arraclia  soup,  or  rice  well  greased  ;  fried  eggs, 
seasoned  with  garlic;  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  and  a  dish  of 
fried  beef,  which  is  cut  into  small  strips,  without  a  particle 
of  fat,  seasoned  well  with  cummin-seed  and  garlic,  and  so 
over-done  that  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  entirely  dried  up : 
this  they  eat  with  a  spoon.  These  people  are  also  fond  of 
a  dish  called  hollo;  it  looks  like  an  apple-dumpling,  and  is 
made  with  pieces  of  pork,  and  seasoned  like  the  dried  beef, 
and  well  smothered  in  hog’s-lard,  all  enclosed  in  a  thick 
paste  and  hoiled.  The  coffee  and  chocolate  are  not  drank 
with  their  meat,  but  immediately  afterward,  and  then  the 
same  small  cup  is  made  use  of  as  in  the  morning.  The 
disgusting  habit  of  a  whole  family  using  one  red  earthen 
goblet,  or  tituma,  in  common  for  drinking  from,  is  univer¬ 
sally  prevalent.  Their  dinner  varies  but  little  from  the 
breakfast.  Their  hour  of  dining  is  from  one  to  two;  and  a 
“  dulce”  of  some  kind  is  invariably  added.  Pork  is  of  very 
general  use  among  them,  while  they  seem  nearly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  mutton.  Plaintains  and  arracachas  are 
seldom  to  be  missed  at  table,  these  being  their  two  staple 
vegetables ;  the  latter,  a  very  tasteless  sort  of  thing,  yields 
most  abundantly ;  indeed,  more  so  than  any  vegetable  I 
ever  saw,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  acquisition  to  any 
country.  The  milk  brought  to  market  is  shockingly  baa, 
and  is  generally  boiled  to  prevent  it  from  souring.  In 
short,  their  whole  living  is  of  the  most  miserable  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  wines  generally  used  are  wretched  claret,  and'a 
sort  of  mixture  made  in  the  country  from  brandy  and  sweet 
Malaga,  in  imitation  of  Teneriffe. — Bogota  in  1836-7,  by 
J.  Stewart. 
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BRITISH  BIRDS. 


[.Finches: — 1.  Grey  Linnet.  2.  Greater  Redpole.  3,4.  Goldfinches,  male  and  female,  5,6.  Siskins, "or  Aberdevines.] 


At  this  period  of  the  year  the  woods  and  fields  are  com 
paratively  silent,  except  where  the  busy  labours  of  man, 
in  gathering  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  break  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  the  scene.  The  cattle  graze  quietly  in  the  shade, 
or,  scattered  over  the  fields,  repose  in  the  noontide  sultri¬ 
ness,  and  ruminate  their  food  in  silence.  The  sheep 
appear  motionless  in  the  landscape,  and  only  the  tinkling 
of  the  hell  of  the  old  w'ether  proclaims  them  to  he  ani¬ 
mate.  The  very  water  seems  to  flow  sluggishly  along, 
as  if  partaking  the  universal  lethargy  induced  by  the  heats 
of  the  season.  The  trees  begin  to  change  their  bright  green 
foliage  for  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf,”  and  their  feathered 


inhabitants  either  quit  their  old  haunts,  or,  oppressed  by 
the  weather,  no  longer  evince  by  their  merry  warbling  their 
happy  existence.  There  are  a  few,  however,  yet  remaining 
to  gladden  our  hearts  by  an  unexpected  strain ;  and 
though  perhaps  their  notes  are  not  so  clear,  or  varied,  or 
well-sustained,  as  the  songs  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  the  busy  spring-tide  or  early  summer,  they  yet  appear 
delightful  from  the  want  of  contrast,  and  are  welcome 
from  their  scarcity.  Of  the  later  British  song-birds,  the 
finch  tribe  perhaps  continue  to  enliven  the  woodland 
glades  longer  than  any  others.  Of  these  we  shall  first 
notice  the  common  or  grey  linnet,  whose  note  may  be 
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heard  till  August,  and  again  for  a  short  time  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  This  pretty  bird  is  represented  resting  on  the 
branch  in  the  upper  part  of  the  engraving,  and  in  nature 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  finches  by  its 
blue  bill.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  bird  in  England, 
though  in  the  summer  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  among  the  commons  and 
waste  lands,  to  which  it  resorts  to  breed. 

They  pair  in  April,  and  as  the  summer  approaches 
large  companies  of  them  may  be  frequently  observed  to 
assemble  on  some  tree  in  the  sunshine,  where  they  “  join 
all  in  a  gentle  sort  of  chirping,”  as  if  bidding  adieu  to 
the  scenes  in  which  they  have  passed  the  winter  previous 
to  their  departure  for  their  summer  homes.  In  the  north 
they  may  be  seen  and  heard  till  August,  after  which  time 
they  but  seldom  indulge  their  song,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  October,  when  they  congregate  prior  to  making 
their  trip  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
winter  they  may  often  be  seen  searching  for  seeds,  on 
which  occasions  they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  a  plan 
of  operation  in  a  time  of  scarcity  which  we  might  think 
injudicious  ;  but  the  linnets  axe  not  the  only  animals  who 
crowd  together  to  seek  that  which  might  be  procured  in 
greater  abundance  at  the  expense  of  a  little  more  indivi¬ 
dual  exertion  on  a  more  extended  field.  These  large 
flocks,  when  feeding  on  seeds  which  the  farmer  is  very 
willing  to  get  rid  of,  may  be  said  to  be  doing  him  a  ser¬ 
vice,  of  the  value  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  by 
estimating  the  quantity  of  noxious  seed  which  may  be 
consumed  by  one  of  these  parties.  “  We  recollect,”  says 
Mr.  Slaney,  “  one  December  observing  two  large  flocks 
of  these  birds,  of  above  200  in  each  flight,  frequenting 
for  several  days  some  turnip-fields  which  wTere  very 
full  of  charlock,  or  kedlack,  run  to  seed,  and  the  ripe 
pods  of  which  were  just  bursting  to  cast  forth  their  grain. 
The  linnets  were  indefatigably  engaged  in  picking  up  the 
seeds  of  this  troublesome  weed :  if  each  bird  devoured 
only  100  seeds  daily,  then  their  united  forces  destroyed 
each  day  40,000  charlock  seeds ;  so  useful  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman  is  this  little  helpmate.”  We  must  not  however 
run  off  into  any  very  grand  idea  of  these  benefits ;  for 
the  linnet  is  as  fond  of  the  seeds  of  flax,  which  he  will 
get  at  as  easily,  and  from  which  indeed  has  been  derived 
the  name,  linum  being  the  Latin  name  of  this  plant. 

The  song  of  this  bird  lias  been  well  described  as  being 
at  once  brilliant  and  soft,  consisting  of  so  many  irregular 
notes  tastefully  put  together  in  a  clear  and  sonorous  tone. 

A  very  similar  bird  to  the  linnet,  if  not  indeed  the 
same,  is  the  redpole,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  in  the 
wood-cut.  Some  authors  have  certainly  considered  the 
greater  redpole  to  be  a  variety  distinct  from  the  common 
linnet ;  but  it  has  been  maintained  by  others  that  it  is  in 
fact  the  same  bird,  though  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
the  plumage  (for  which  it  has  been  thought  the  variations 
in  age  may  sufficiently  account)  renders  their  appearance 
so  different.  The  observations  necessary  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  this  question  do  not  appear  to  have  been  yet 
made  with  that  continued  perseverance  and  accuracy 
which  seem  to  be  required  ;  but  it  is  known  that  during 
the  winter  the  male  linnets  have  little  or  none  of  the  red 
markings  which  are  so  apparent  in  the  spring,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  full  plumage  is  not  attained  until  the 
second  or  third  year.  When  caught  while  in  the  gayer 
plumage,  they  have  been  known  to  acquire,  after  the 
autumnal  moulting,  the  sober  winter  dress  of  the  common 
linnet,  which  it  has  retained  while  in  captivity  ;  and 
if  the  small  head-feathers  of  the  grey  linnet,  when  just 
captured,  be  minutely  examined,  they  will  frequently  be 
found  to  have  at  the  lower  parts  a  portion  of  the  fine  red 
tinge  from  which,  when  it  appears  in  full  splendour,  the 
redpole  derives  its  name.  This  question  we  would  re¬ 
commend  to  the  attention  of  such  of  our  country  readers 
as  may  possess  the  leisure  and  inclination  to  pursue  the 
inquiry. 


[August  10, 

The  redpole  may  be  seen  during  the  winter  months  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  where  the  linnet  is 
found,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the  haunts  of 
that  bird  in  the  northern  parts,  where  it  breeds. 

Though  this  bird  is  not  difficult  to  tame,  it  has  never 
been  much  domesticated,  and  indeed  the  superior  docility 
of  the  goldfinch,  which  to  an  elegant  plumage  unites  the 
more  desirable  qualification  of  a  pleasing  song,  has 
almost  banished  it  from  the  interior  of  our  cottage 
windows. 

The  goldfinch  is  sometimes  called  the  “Seven-coloured 
linnet,”  and  in  some  parts  of  England  the  “  Sheriff ’s- 
man.”  It  is  a  well  known  bird  and  often  lives  to  a  o-ratt 
age.  Will u glib y  mentions  one  which  had  attained  the  age 
of  23  years,  when  it  was  “  white  with  age,  feeble,  almost 
unable  to  move,  and  was  obliged  to  have  its  nails  and 
beak  cut  every  week  to  enable  it  to  eat.”  The  ease  with 
which  the  goldfinch  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds  is 
"’ell  known,  but  its  imitative  powers  are  not  confined  to 
the  exercise  of  its  voice ;  it  has  been  known  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  other  animals,  and  when  properly  trained 
is  capable  of  very  astonishing  performances,  a  proof  of 
which  was  afforded  some  years  back  by  Signor  Roman’s 
exhibition,  of  which  Mr.  Syme  has  given  the  following 
description  : — “  One  appeared  dead,  and  was  held  up  by 
the  tail  or  claw  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  life  •  a 
second  stood  on  its  head  with  its  claws  in  the  air  ;  a  third 
imitated  a  Dutch  milkmaid  going  to  market  with  pails  on 
its  shoulders;  a  fourth  mimicked  a  Venetian  girl  lookino- 
out  of  a  window;  a  fifth  appeared  as  a  soldier  and 
mounted  guard  as  a  sentinel ;  and  the  sixth  acted  as  a  can¬ 
noneer,  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a  firelock  on  its  shoulder, 
and  a  match  in  its  claw,  and  discharged  a  small  cannon! 
The  same  bird  also  acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded.  It 
was  wheeled  in  a  barrow,  to  convey  it,  as  it  were,  to  the 
hospital ;  after  which  it  flew  away  before  the  company  : 
the  seventh  turned  a  kind  of  windmill ;  and  the  last  bird 
stood  in  the  midst  of  some  fireworks  which  were  dis¬ 
charged  all  round  it,  and  this  without  exhibiting  the  least 
symptom  of  fear.” 

We  must  for  the  present  close  our  notice  of  these  birds 
with  a  few  slight  remarks  on  the  siskin,  or  aberdevine 
(by  which  latter  name  it  is  known  to  the  birdfanciers  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London),  a  dusky  little  finch  often 
to  be  seen  in  company  with  the  lesser  redpole,  amid  the 
elder  boughs,  feeding  on  the  seeds ;  they  both  hop  about 
the  small  branches,  and  hang  with  the  head  downwards 
in  amusing  attitudes.  This  bird  however  rarely  visits  us 
and  then  only  on  the  approach  of  winter,  its  true  habita¬ 
tion  appearing  to  be  the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  builds 
on  the  higher  branches  of  the  pine,  according  to  Tem- 
minck,  a  fact  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rare  discovery 
of  their  nests..  The  great  height  at  which  they  fly  will 
also  account  in  some  measure  for  the  scarcity  of  their 
appearance,  as  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
though  their  song  may  be  heard  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air.  The  siskin  is  of  an  extremely  mild  and  gentle 
disposition,  and  when  caught  may  be  tamed  in  a  short 
time,  when  a  number  of  tricks  may  be  taught  it,  such  as 
opening  the  door  of  its  cage,  coming  to  the  hand  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  &c.,  in  the  acquirement  of  which  it  is 
soon  proficient. 


THE  LOFODEN  COD  FISHERY  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  NORWAY.— No.  I. 

In  a  maritime  country  where  from  any  causes  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  wealth  is  not  very  abundant,  fisheries 
often  form  a  most  important  item  in  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  mode  of  emplov- 
ment  of  large  numbers  of  the  population.  This  is  ob¬ 
servable  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  Norway.  The  country 
is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  ranges  of  lefty  hills 
the  summits  of  many  of  which  are  covered  by  eternal  snow! 
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and  which  are  consequently  prejudicial  rather  than  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  agricultural  operations.  The  northern  posi¬ 
tion  of  Norway,  by  removing  her  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  busy  commercial  states  of  Europe,  likewise  limits 
the  amount  of  her  trading  intercourse  with  them.  Lastly, 
we  may  allude  to  the  small  amount  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  to  the  backward  state  of  manufacturing  ingenuity,  as 
tending  to  keep  at  a  rather  low  ebb  the  commercial  im¬ 
portance  of  Norway. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
bounty  of  Providence  had  blessed  the  Norwegian  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  fish  on  the  western  coast  as  a  re¬ 
compense  for  the  deficiencies  of  comforts  which  he  has 
often  to  put  up  with  in  other  respects.  This  supply  of 
fish,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  fishery  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  will  furnish  us 
with  a  few  details  of  considerable  interest,  into  which  we 
now  propose  to  enter. 

For  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  the  western  coast  of 
Norway  has  been  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  fish 
(principally  cod)  found  there.  Attempts  have  been  made 
by  naturalists  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  shoals 
which  every  year  presents.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of  Nor¬ 
way  we  find  the  western  coast  indented  with  bays,  gulfs, 
and  inlets  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  coryatless  islands 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  Now,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  fish  at  the  spawning  season  take  refuge 
from  the  violence  of  the  Northern  Ocean  by  entering  the 
straits  and  small  streams  which  separate  these  islands 
from  the  mainland ;  and  it  is  also  supposed  that  the 
water  is  somewhat  warmer  at  these  parts.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  however,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  sand-banks  near  the  shore  swarm 
with  myriads  of  fish;  and  the  whole  western  coast  or 
Norway  is  more  or  less  occupied  by  fishermen  busily 
catching  the  fish  by  two  o:  three  different  modes  which 
they  pursue.  Almost  the  wnole  coast  from  the  Naze  to 
the  North  Cape — that  is,  from  58°  to  71°  N.  latitude — 
is  supplied  with  fish  ;  but  it  N  near  the  Lofoden  Islands 
(amid  which  is  the  celebrated  whirlpool  called  the  Mahl- 
stroevi)  that  the  largest  quantities  are  found ;  and  this  is 
indeed  a  scene  of  bustle  at  the  fishing  season.  In  one 
particular  strait  of  the  Lofoden  Islands  alone  the  number 
of  fishing-boats  congregated  together  generally  amounts 
to  from  three  to  four  thousand.  In  the  year  1827  there 
were,  according  to  Mr.  Laing’s  statement,  2916  boats 
fishing  at  eighty-three  different  stations,  accompanied  by 
124  yachts  or  tenders  ;  the  number  of  men  attending  the 
whole  of  them  being  15,324.  The  produce  was  16,456,620 
fish,  which  would  be  about  8S00  tons  when  dried  ;  be¬ 
sides  21 ,530  barrels  of  cod-oil,  and  6000  of  cod-roe.  This 
account  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  Von  Buch’s  statement 
thirty  years  ago.  He  says,  “  Every  boat  at  an  average, 
during  the  few  weeks  of  the  fishing-season,  catches  3000 
head  of  fish  ;  many  of  them  catch  fewer,  but  many  also 
catch  as  many  as  seven  thousand,  and  even  ten  thousand. 
If  we  add  to  this  what  is  taken  in  the  yachts  and  larger 
vessels,  we  have  the  sum  of  nearly  sixteen  millions  yearly 
caught  at  these  islands.  This  amounts  to  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand  vog  (a  vog  weighing  thirty-six  pounds), 
or  a  produce  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  the  vog 
of  cod  in  Bergen  is  estimated  at  a  dollar.” 

The  fish  begin  to  enter  the  narrow  channels  among  the 
islands  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February;  and  some  enactments  have  been  made,  which 
prohibit  the  commencement  of  the  fishery  before  the  26th 
of  February,  where  nets  are  employed,  or  the  4th  of  March, 
where  lines  are  used  ;  on  the  plea  that  the  future  supply 
of  fish  would  be  otherwise  interfered  with.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  these  regulations  has  been  doubted ;  but  we 
need  not  stop  to  consider  their  merits  here. 

The  fish  enter  the  West  Fiord  (which  is  that  tract  of 
sea  lying  between  the  chain  of  islands  and  the  mainland) 
from  the  north,  and  occupy  the  banks,  which  are  situated 


from  three  to  ten  miles  out  in  the  fiord,  and  at  a  depth  of 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water.  On  these  banks  they  congregate  in  such 
numbers  to  spawn,  that  it  is  said  a  deep-sea  lead  is  often 
interrupted  in  its  descent  by  the  dense  mass  of  them. 

The  number  of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  fishery  is  un¬ 
limited.  The  fishery  has  hitherto  remained  an  opeu  field 
for  every  comer;  but  there  are  certain  regulations  made 
to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  and  wronging  one 
another.  These  regulations,  and  the  division  of  the  men 
into  companies,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  description 
of  the  modes  of  fishing ;  to  which  therefore  we  will 
proceed. 

The  simplest  mode  of  fishing  is  one  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  exclusively  employed  at  these  fisheries ;  but  it  has 
been  gradually  lessened  in  its  application  by  improved 
methods,  and  is  now  very  rarely  adopted.  It  consists 
merely  in  throwing  a  line  into  the  sea,  to  which  a  hook  is 
attached.  Many  fishermen  throw  out  these  hand-lines 
while  they  are  rowing,  and  others  do  so  where  the  fish 
collect  together.  When  they  are  in  heaps  together,  they 
grasp  at  the  first  bait  which  comes  in  their  way,  though  it 
be  only  a  dazzling  tin  fly. 

The  next  more  complete  and  profitable  mode  of  fishing 
is  with  lines.  A  line  is  a  rope,  or  a  line  of  ropes,  some¬ 
times  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  This  is  let  down  into 
the  water  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  weights  to  make  it 
descend,  and  buoys  or  floats  to  bear  it  up  ;  so  that  by  ob¬ 
serving  any  particular  proportion  between  the  weights  and 
the  buoys,  and  also  between  the  lengths  of  the  strings  by 
which  they  are  fastened  to  the  rope,  the  rope  can  either 
be  made  to  lie  flat  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  midwater ;  and  in  either  case  the  positions  of 
the  buoys  show  to  the  fishermen  the  situation  of  their 
rope. 

Along  this  rope,  at  distances  of  about  five  feet  from 
one  another,  are  fixed  strong  tinned  iron  hooks,  so  that 
there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  hooks 
fastened  to  one  rope.  The  fishermen  divide  themselves 
into  partnership  companies  of  ten  men  each,  each  com¬ 
pany  having  two  boats  managed  by  five  men  each,  one 
boat  stationed  at  either  end  of  the  line.  The  custom  used 
to  be  for  the  fishers  to  arrange  their  lines  in  any  direction 
they  preferred,  either  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  coast 
or  perpendicular  to  it.  But  this  plan  was  found  to  be 
productive  of  so  much  confusion  among  the  men,  that  it 
was  arranged  that  a  given  station  on  shore  should  be 
marked  out  for  each  company,  and  that  their  line  or  lines 
should  be  set  from  land  seaward,  and  not  along  the  coast. 

These  lines  are  generally  set  in  the  evening,  and  taken 
up  the  next  morning ;  when  it  is  often  found  that  every 
one  of  the  hooks  has  a  fish  hanging  to  it.  The  most  es¬ 
teemed  baits  for  hanging  on  the  hooks  are  the  herring  and 
the  loddc,  which  last  is  a  kind  of  smelt.  But  there  are 
seasons  when  the  line-fishing  is  very  unproductive,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  appearance  of  herrings  or  lodde  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  fishing-stations.  At  such  times,  as  the 
cod  can  find  plenty  of  herrings  in  the  open  sea,  they  will 
not  care  to  grasp  at  those  which  are  fixed  to  the  hooks. 

The  line-fishers  are  also  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of 
having  their  baits  eaten  up  by  very  different  fish  from 
those  which  they  wish  to  catch.  There  is  a  species  of 
sea-crab  which  sometimes  nibbles  away  the  whole  bait 
from  the  hook,  and  at  other  times  is  caught  and  entangled 
on  the  hook ;  in  either  case  the  object  of  the  fisher  is 
foiled  as  far  as  that  hook  is  concerned. 

The  kind/of  hook  employed  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference.  In  some  cases  Norway  hooks,  in  others 
Russian,  and  in  others  English,  are  used ;  but  the  last  of 
the  three  are  generally  considered  the  best,  although  they 
are  most  expensive. 

We  shall  devote  another  article  to  the  more  important 
mode  of  fishing,  viz.  that  with  nets,  and  to  some  other 
details  connected  with  the  Lofoden  fisheries. 
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Medusce  of  the  Greenland  Seas. — The  number  of  small 
medusse  in  some  parts  of  the  Greenland  Seas  is  so  great, 
that  in  a  cubic  inch,  taken  up  at  random,  there  are  no  less 
than  64.  In  a  cubic  foot  this  will  amount  to  110,592,  and 
in  a  cubic  mile  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  water 
being  charged  with  them  to  that  extent)  the  number  is 
such,  that  allowing  one  person  to  count  a  million  in  a  week, 
it  would  have  required  eighty  thousand  persons,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  complete  the  enumeration. — Jatne 
son. 


Cigar-making  in  Seville. — The  most  extraordinary  sight 
in  the  Fabrica  de  Tabaco  is  a  room,  or  rather,  four  con¬ 
nected  rooms,  about  an  immense  square  court,  where  three 
thousand  women  and  girls  are  daily  employed  in  twisting 
cigars.  It  is  not  saying  much  for  Sevillian  beauty,  that  I 
looked  in  vain  amongst  this  vast  number  for  one  that  was 
beautiful,  pretty,  or  even  interesting  in  appearance.  I 
never  beheld  such  an  assemblage  of  ugliness.  As  Juanico 
well  expressed  it,  “Venus  passed  by  their  doors  at  the  time 
of  their  birth,  and  would  not  even  glance  within.”  The 
young  female  superintendant  was  the  only  exception — the 
only  one  who  did  not  disgrace  the  city  of  Donna  Julia. 
Each  woman  can  twist  ten  or  twelve  bundles  of  cigars  a 
day,  each  bundle  containing  fifty-one  cigars,  or  five  ounces 
of  tobacco.  There  are  six  hundred  men  similarly  employed, 
each  twisting  fourteen  or  sixteen  bundles  daily.  The  daily 
wages  of  the  whole  are  above  1000  dollars,  or  nearly  250/. 
This  is  a  little  world  in  itself.  Every  article  wanted  is 
made  within  its  walls ;  tin  chests,  sacks,  baskets— nay,  even 
the  wheels  of  the  carts  in  which  the  tobacco  is  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  Fabrica — have  all  separate  manufactories. — 
A  Summer  in  Andalucia. 


Savoy  and  Savoyards.  —  Though  Savoy  confessedly 
abounds  in  every  element  of  the  picturesque,  presenting 
all  the  charms  and  ever-varying  features  of  a  wild  and 
romantic  country,  yet  can  it  boast  but  little  else  to  make  the 
traveller  envy  its  inhabitants.  “  Romance  and  poetry  may 
assign  joy  and  gaiety  to  what  they  call  the  happy  valleys  of 
Savoy,  and  speak  of  it  as  another  Arcadia,  where  gladsome 
shepherds  and  lovely  shepherdesses  make  the  hills  re-echo 
with  their  music:  but,  in  sober  reality,  rarely,  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  will  rustic  dance  or  song  here  be  found 
to  enliven  morning  or  evening ;  rarely  will  the  sound  of  pipe 
or  tabor  be  found  to  greet  the  traveller’s  ear,  or  the  voice  of 
merriment  be  heard  to  issue  from  cabin  or  cottage  to  invite 
his  stay.”  ( Gilly's  Vaudois.)  During  the  winter  months, 
the  condition  of  this  peasantry  must  be  pitiable  indeed.  In 
the  windows  of  their  humble  dwellings  oiled  paper  usually 
supplies  the  place  of  glass,  and  the  smoke,  instead  of  being 
carried  off  by  a  chimney,  is  suffered  to  make  its  escape 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  or  wall;  while  the  inmates  must 
of  course  be  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Their  clothing  too  is  upon  a  par  with  their  shelter ;  and 
their  squalid  and  sickly  looks,  the  loathsome  appendage  of 
the  goitre,  the  number  of  idiots,  and  the  swarms  of  beggars 
that  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  are  calculated  to  leave  no 
very  pleasing  impression  upon  the  mind. — Evans's  Italy  and 
Sicily. 


Shell-Fish  of  the  Antediluvian  World.  — The  numbe  •  of 
bones  in  the  fingers  and  tentaculae  of  the  briarean  pentacri- 
nite  (an  extinct  form  of  shell-fish)  amounts  to  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand;  if  to  these  we  add  fifty  thousand  more 
for  the  ossicula  of  the  side-arms,  which  is  much  too  little, 
the  total  number  of  the  bones  will  exceed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  And  as  each  bone  was  furnished  with  at 
least  two  fasciculi  of  fibres,  one  for  contraction,  the  other 
for  expansion,  we  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bones, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  fasciculi  of  fibres,  equivalent 
to  muscles,  in  the  body  of  a  single  pentacrinite :  an  amount 
of  muscular  apparatus  concerned  in  regulating  the  ossicula 
of  the  skeleton,  infinitely  exceeding  any  that  has  yet  been 
observed  throughout  the  entire  creation.  .  .  .We may  judge 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  individuals  of  these  species,  the 
encrinites  and  pentacrinite  families,  multiplied  among  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  from  the  countless  myriads  of 
their  petrified  remains  which  fill  so  many  limestone  beds  of 
the  transition  formations,  and  compose  vast  strata  of  en- 


|  troclial  marble  extending  over  large  tracts  of  country  in 
Northern  Europe  and  North  America.  The  substance  of 
this  marble  is  often  almost  as  entirely  made  up  of  the  pe¬ 
trified  bones  of  encrinites  as  a  corn-rick  is  composed  of 
straws.  Man  applies  it  to  construct  his  palace  and  adorn 
his  sepulchre ;  but  there  are  few  who  know  and  fewer  still 
who  duly  appreciate  the  surprising  fact,  that  much  of  this 
marble  in  composed  of  the  skeletons  of  millions  of  organized 
beings,  once  endowed  with  life,  and  susceptible  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which,  after  performing  the  part  that  was  for  awhile 
assigned  to  them  in  living  nature,  have  contributed  their 
remains  towards  the  composition  of  the  mountain  masses 
of  the  earth. — Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 


Partial  Views  of  Things . — We  are  all  short-sighted,  and 
very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter  ;  our  views  are  not 
extended  to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it.  From  this 
defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but  in  part,  and  we 
know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude 
not  right  from  our  partial  views.  This  might  instruct  the 
proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk 
and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as  come  short  of  him  in 
capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration  ;  for  since  no  one  sees 
all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of  the  same 
thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  I  may  say,  positions  to 
it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to 
try  vdiether  another  man  may  not  have  notions  of  things 
which  have  escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would  make 
use  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind. — Locke  on  the  Under¬ 
standing. 


Fundamental  Truths. — There  are  fundamental  truths 
that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the  basis  upon  which  a  great  many 
others  rest,  and  in  which  they  have  their  consistency.  These 
are  teeming  truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish 
the  mind;  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beau¬ 
tiful  and  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  give  light  and 
evidence  to  other  things,  that  without  them  could  not  be 
seen  or  known.  Our  Saviour’s  great  rule,  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a  fundamental 
truth  for  the  regulating  human  society,  that  I  think  that 
by  that  alone,  one  might,  without  difficulty,  determine  all 
the  cases  and  doubts  in  social  morality.  Truths  such  as 
this  we  should  endeavour  to  find  out  and  store  our  minds 
with. — Locke  on  the  Understanding. 


Coal-Mines  of  Bohemia. — The  following  is  an  interesting 
description  of  the  vegetable  appearances  presented  by  this 
mineral  in  a  place  where  the  traces  of  its  origin  are  more 
distinctly  observed  than  in  others: — “  The  finest  example  I 
have  ever  witnessed  is  that  of  the  coal-mines  of  Bohemia 
just  mentioned.  The  most  elaborate  imitations  of  living 
foliage  upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  beauteous  profusion  of  extinct  vege¬ 
table  forms  with  which  the  galleries  of  these  instructive 
coal-mines  are  overhung.  The  roof  is  covered  as  with  a 
canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched  with  festoons  of  most 
graceful  foliage,  flung  in  wild  irregular  profusion  over  every 
portion  of  its  surface.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  coal-black  colour  of  these  vegetables  with  the 
light  ground-work  of  the  rock  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  spectator  feels  himself  transported,  as  if  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  into  the  forests  of  another  world  ;  he  beholds  trees,  of 
forms  and  characters  now  unknown  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the  beauty  and 
vigour  of  their  primeval  life;  their  scaly  stems  and  bending 
branches,  with  their  delicate  apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all 
spread  forth  before  him,  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of 
countless  ages,  and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct  sys¬ 
tems  of  vegetation,  which  began  and  terminated  in  times  of 
which  these  relics  are  the  infallible  historians.  Such  are 
the  grand  natural  herbaria,  wherein  these  most  ancient 
remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  preserved  in  a  state 
of  integrity  little  short  of  their  living  perfection  under 
conditions  of  our  planet  which  exist  no  more." — Dr.  Buck 
land's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 


*t*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN. — No.  IV. 


[Acbar.] 


Acbar  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  According  to  Humaioon’s  will,  Byram  was 
appointed  regent,  and  to  this  able  but  vindictive  minister 
the  youthful  sovereign  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  empire  from  the  enemies  by  whom  it  was 
surrounded.  Several  measures  of  a  highly  popular  cha¬ 
racter,  such  as  prohibiting  the  usual  exaction  of  presents 
from  the  farmers,  the  allowing  all  goods  to  pass  toll  free, 
and  the  abolishing  the  practice  of  pressing  labourers  to  the 
war,  signalised  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and 
gave  promise  of  the  great  and  good  government  that  was 
about  to  shed  its  blessings  upon  Hindustan.  Among 
the  first  enemies  of  the  youthful  emperor  was  Secunder, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  Humaioon,  and  who  now  ex¬ 
perienced  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  son.  A  still 
more  formidable  enemy  appeared  in  Ilimu,  the  vizier  of 
the  contemptible  Mohammed,  of  whom  we  have  already 
Von.  VIII. 


spoken,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Humaioon, 
marched  with  a  great  army  toward  Delhi.  Tirdi,  Ac- 
bar’s  governor,  with  an  inferior  force,  imprudently 
marched  out  to  attack  the  invader,  and  was  entirely 
routed ;  and  then,  as  if  to  show  how  nearly  his  courage 
was  allied  with  its  opposite,  fear,  surrendered  the 
capital  almost  without  another  effort.  Acbar  thus  be¬ 
held  almost  the  entire  empire  wrested  from  him  at  one 
blow.  He  called  Byram  to  him,  addressed  him  by 
the  name  of  father,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  entire 
management  of  affairs.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Omrahs  present  were  of  opinion,  that 
as  Himu’s  force  alone  was  five  times  greater  than  theirs, 
it  would  be  most  prudent  to  retreat  to  Cabul.  Byram 
opposed  this,  and  Acbar  seconded  him  with  so  much 
spirit  and  gallant  alacrity,  that  the  chiefs  unanimously 
cried  out  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  at  the  king’s 
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service.  An  instance  now  occurred  of  Byram’s  strict, 
uncompromising  severity ;  whilst  the  king  was  hunting 
one  day,  he  caused  Tirdi  to  he  beheaded  for  surrendering 
Delhi.  Acbar  of  course  was  compelled  to  thank  him  for 
the  service  he  had  performed,  though  he  shuddered  at  the 
inhumanity  of  the  punishment.  The  emperor  now  marched 
towards  Delhi,  and  at  Paniput  encountered  Himu’s  forces. 
Himu  began  the  action  with  his  elephants,  thinking  to 
frighten  the  Moguls  with  the  onset  of  those  enormous 
animals,  which  however  were  so  resolutely  received  and 
skilfully  galled  by  lances,  arrows,  and  javelins,  as  to  be¬ 
come  outrageous  ;  and  they  ultimately  turned  and  spread 
discord  and  confusion  among  their  own  ranks.  Himu, 
mounted  on  a  prodigious  elephant,  at  the  head  of  4000 
horse,  in  spite  of  this  repulse,  continued  the  action  with 
great  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Mogul  army.  Here  he  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  in  the  eye,  and  many  of  his  troops,  thinking  the 
wound  mortal,  gave  way.  The  brave  general  however 
forcibly  drew  the  arrow  from  his  head,  tearing  the  eye 
from  the  socket  with  it,  and  in  that  terrible  condition  con¬ 
tinued  the  fight  with  indomitable  courage,  with  admirable 
though  ill-fated  fortitude.  Pie  was  at  last  made  prisoner, 
owing  to  the  treacherous  cowardice  of  his  elephant-driver, 
who,  to  save  himself  from  the  threatened  attack  of  one  of 
the  Mogul  chiefs,  pointed  to  his  master,  saying  at  the 
same  time  who  he  was.  Himu  was  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  conveyed  into  Acbar’s  presence ;  Byram 
immediately  told  the  king  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious 
action  in  him  to  kill  that  brave  infidel  with  his  own  hands. 
Acbar,  obeying  the  intimation,  drew  his  sword,  but  bursting 
into  tears,  merely  laid  it  upon  Himu’s  shoulder.  The  mi¬ 
nister,  after  having  sternly  alluded  to  the  ill-timed  clemency 
which  had  been  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
family,  beheaded  the  captive  with  one  blow  of  his  sabre. 
In  this  battle  were  taken  the  almost  incredible  number 
of  fifteen  hundred  elephants.  Acbar  returned  to  Delhi 
in  triumph.  Byram’s  cruel  and  imperious  disposition 
naturally  caused  dissension  between  him  and  his  royal 
master,  although  from  time  to  time  he  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  impending  calamity  of  disgrace  by  directing 
Acbar’s  attention  successively  to  the  different  enemies  of 
his  throne.  He  was  at  length  however  dismissed,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  many  foes  his  unpopular  charac¬ 
ter  had  made.  And  now  this  man  belied,  in  the  conduct 
of  his  own  affairs,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  previous  life  and 
intellectual  qualities.  Whilst  directing  the  infinitely  greater 
concerns  of  an  empire,  he  had  been  distinguished  for 
vigour  and  decision  of  character ;  he  now  exhibited  the 
most  pitiable  weakness  and  irresolution.  He  had  been 
devotedly  faithful  to  Humaioon  as  well  as  to  Acbar,  and 
might  naturally  feel  great  personal  interest  in  their  for¬ 
tunes  ;  rebellion  now  seemed  to  engage  all  his  thoughts. 
He  first  determined  to  possess  himself  of  one  remote  por¬ 
tion  of  the  empire,  then  of  another,  and  was  ultimately 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Acbar’s  generals.  The  friends 
on  whom  he  had  relied,  now  deserted  him,  and  his  distress 
became  so  great,  that  he  was  constrained  to  send  a  slave 
to  the  emperor  to  represent  his  sad  condition  and  implore 
mercy.  Acbar  received  him  with  marked  kindness  and 
distinction,  which  so  moved  Byram,  that  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  :  Acbar, 
immediately  stretching  out  his  hand,  commanded  him  to 
rise,  and  replaced  him  in  his  former  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Omrahs,  and  said  to  him,  “  If  the  lord  Byram 
loves  a  military  life,  he  shall  have  the  government  of 
Calpe  and  Chinderi,  in  which  he  may  exercise  his  martial 
genius :  if  he  chooses  rather  to  remain  at  court,  our  fa¬ 
vour  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  great  benefactor  of  our 
family  ;  but  should  devotion  engage  the  soul  of  Byram 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  shall  be  escorted 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  dignity.”  Byram  chose  the 
latter,  received  from  the  emperor  a  proper  retinue  and 
pension,  and  set  out  on  the  journey,  from  which  he  was 
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never  to  return.  On  his  way  he  was  basely  assassinated 
by  the  son  of  an  Affghan  chief,  whom  Byram  had  slain 
in  the  conflict  with  Himu.  Thus  perished  a  brave  war¬ 
rior  and  enlightened  statesman  •  and  although  humanity 
cannot  be  added  to  his  good  qualities,  we  must  remember 
that  the  whole  history  of  Baber  and  Humaioon  had  es¬ 
tablished  the  truth  of  the  conviction  on  which  he  acted, 
that  their  misfortunes  were  to  be  attributed  to  their  ill- 
timed  clemency. 

Through  the  whole  of  Acbar’s  reign  incessant  warfare 
was  going  on  in  some  part  of  the  empire,  partly  caused 
by  the  rebellions  of  governors  of  provinces,  and  partly  by 
the  endeavours  of  Acbar  to  extend  the  empire  to  its  an¬ 
cient  limits.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Deccan 
was  invaded  and  conquered,  which  Mr.  Mill  stigmatises 
as  an  act  of  “  unprincipled  ambition;”  a  harsh  term,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  considering  that  not  only  the  Deccan, 
but  the  whole  of  Hindustan  had  been  formerly  comprised 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  sovereigns 
therefore  accustomed,  Patan  as  well  as  Mogul,  to  claim  a 
sway  no  less  extended,  and  that  the  country  in  question 
was  at  the  time  divided  into  different  kingdoms  continu- 
ally  warring  with  each  other.  There  are  two  things  con¬ 
nected  with  Acbar’s  military  transactions  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  :  the  one,  the  never-failing  rapidity  and  decision 
with  which  every  new  enemy  was  attacked  before  he 
could  concentrate  his  own  strength  or  add  to  it  that  of 
others ;  the  other,  his  personal  courage,  which  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  imprudence  and  audacity  that  of  his  famous 
grandfather  Baber.  On  one  occasion  accounts  arrived 
that  the  governor  of  Guzerat  was  besieged  in  Ahmedna- 
bad.  The  season  rendered  the  march  of  a  large  army 
with  any  degree  of  speed  impracticable.  With  a  small 
force  therefore  of  3000  horse  and  300  camels  he  hurried 
to  the  spot,  journeying  for  several  days  together  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day,  till  he  reached  the  enemy, 
who  was  thunderstruck  on  hearing  the  sound  of  drums 
beating  the  imperial  march.*  Acbar  had  calculated  that 
the  troops  within  the  city  would  find  some  mode  of  join¬ 
ing  him  ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  he  saw  that  all 
depended  upon  him  and  his  little  army.  To  put  retreat 
out  of  the  question,  he  crossed  the  river  that  ran  between 
him  and  his  enemies,  and  was  there  attacked  by  7000 
horse.  How  easily  might  defeat  in  this  petty  engage¬ 
ment  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  empire  !  The  troops, 
however,  as  Acbar  had  calculated,  fought  with  almost 
more  than  mortal  resolution,  both  from  despair  at  finding 
themselves  placed  in  so  desperate  a  position,  and  from 
pride  that  so  great  a  sovereign  was  sharing  it  with  them, 
and  entrusting  his  fortunes  and  safety  to  their  valour. 
The  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  pursued 
by  all  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  body  of 
200  horse  that  remained  round  the  person  of  the  em¬ 
peror  on  a  rising  ground.  Suddenly  a  large  body  of 
fresh  soldiers,  who  had  been  left  to  watch  the  garrison, 
advanced  upon  the  little  party.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  men  win  or  lose  everything  by  their 
conduct.  Acbar  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  the  imperial 
march,  and  at  once  charged  upon  the  enemy,  who,  con¬ 
vinced  from  these  manoeuvres  that  the  whole  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  troops  must  be  coming  up  the  hill,  retreated  with 
precipitation. 

On  another  occasion,  with  70  horse  Acbar  met  a 
thousand  of  the  enemy  in  a  spot  between  two  hedges 
where  only  six  horsemen  could  pass  abreast,  himself 
mingling  in  the  melee  like  a  common  trooper.  These 
very  imprudencies,  however,  when  combined  with  good 
fortune  and  the  unequalled  skill  ^nd  vigour  of  his 
government,  helped  to  impress  the  whole  empire  with 
an  idea  of  his  almost  supernatural  powers  of  mind 
and  body.  Acbar  reigned  no  less  than  fifty-one  years, 
but  his  latter  days  were  not  blessed,  with  the  content 
and  happiness  to  himself  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
*  Betokening  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
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diffuse  among  his  subjects.  He  lost  a  son,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  then  his  minister  Ahul  Fazil,  who  was 
murdered  by  banditti,  and,  lastly,  another  son.  These 
blows,  one  after  the  other,  were  too  much  for  him ;  his 
health  declined  visibly,  and  in  1014  he  died,  leaving  his 
subjects  to  mourn  for  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  sove¬ 
reigns  that  ever  adorned  or  dignified  a  throne.  We 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  government  which  has  stamped 
such  a  character  on  its  author. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  in  the  course  of  a  reign 
which,  however  long,  was  scarcely  ever  free  from  the 
anxieties  of  war,  that  any  sovereign  should  have  been 
able  or  willing  even  to  make  the  attempt  of  forming  so 
comprehensive  and  excellent  a  system  as  that  exemplified 
in  the  ‘  Ayeen  Acbery,’  a  work  which  shows  that  how¬ 
ever  famous  he  might  be  as  a  warrior,  or  reverenced  as  a 
monarch,  Acbar  was  pre-eminently  the  statesman!  The 
‘  Ayeen  Acbery  ’  is  a  work  written  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Acbar,  by  his  distinguished  literary  vizier 
Abul  Fazil.  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  financial  and 
statistical  matter  connected  with  Acbar’s  government  and 
the  empire ;  it  describes  the  regulations  of  the  different 
departments,  and  arranges  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
empire,  from  the  collecting  of  the  revenues  and  the  care 
of  the  army,  down  to  the  stipends  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  the  daily  food  of  the  king’s  camels,  and  the  mode 
of  serving  up  his  dinner.  It  contains  also  many  valuable 
remarks  and  statements  illustrative  of  Acbar’s  habits  and 
rule.  With  respect  to  his  habits,  it  appears  that  he  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties,  merely  taking  a  little  repose  in  the  eveuing, 
and  again  in  the  morning.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  business  and  in  listening  to  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  philosophers  and  historians  he  delighted  to 
collect  around  him.  On  these  occasions  “  he  fathomed 
the  depths  of  knowledge,  examined  the  value  of  ancient 
institutions,  and  formed  new.”  About  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  day,  musicians  were  introduced,  who  performed  vocal 
and  instrumental  music ;  after  that  an  hour  was  spent 
by  his  majesty  in  silent  prayer.  Just  before  daybreak 
people  of  all  ranks  were  in  attendance  waiting  the  em¬ 
peror’s  appearance.  Beside  the  opportunities  of  audience 
regularly  afforded  to  all,  Acbar  occasionally  appeared  at 
a  window  where  petitions  might  be  offered  to  him  without 
any  intervention  whatever.  He  abolished  the  ancient 
custom  of  prostration  to  the  earth  by  persons  appearing 
in  his  presence.  He  took  but  one  meal  daily,  and  that 
was  generally  so  simple,  that  for  months  together  he  did 
not  taste  animal  food. 

The  principles  of  his  government  were,  “  to  gain  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  all  men to  be  just  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  by  not  allowing  petitioners  to  be  “  af¬ 
fected  by  delay;”  to  be  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion 
(his  vizier  has  recorded  that  “  he  never  laughed  at  nor 
ridiculed  any  religion  or  sect”)  ;  and  to  be  sparing  of  the 
lives  of  offenders,  a  principle  Acbar  was  in  little  danger 
of  departing  from.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into 
provinces,  the  governors  of  which  were  removed  every 
three  years.  In  his  instructions  to  the  different  officers 
of  the  state  there  is  much  practical  wisdom  mingling 
with  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  rule  they  inculcate. 
He  says,  they  “  must  regard  the  knowledge  of  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  men  as  the  firmest  basis  of  their  power.  The 
needy  are  to  be  relieved,  particularly  those  who  do  not 
set  forth  their  wants.”  The  remarks  on  the  administration 
of  justice  are  peculiarly  admirable,  for  their  clear, 
searching,  and  impartial  character.  The  collector  of 
the  revenue  is  to  consider  himself  “  the  immediate  friend 
of  the  husbandman is  to  lend  him  money  when  he  needs 
it,  to  be  repaid  at  favourable  periods  ;  if  former  collectors 
have  been  inconsiderate  or  unjust,  the  present  one  is  to 
do  his  utmost  to  remedy  the  wrong.  Even  the  manner 
in  which  the  taxes  are  to  be  demanded  is  directed  to  be 
“  affable.” 


Not  only  did  Acbar  himself  examine  personally  into  the 
minutest  arrangements  of  the  government,  and  correct 
or  complete,  where  he  found  them  bad  or  imperfect, 
but  in  some  departments  he  entirely  remodelled  the 
system  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  important  one  connected 
with  the  finances.  He  placed  the  whole  taxation  of  the 
empire  upon  a  new  and  improved  basis,  removing  a  great 
number  of  vexatious  a-nd  injurious  taxes  for  one  broad 
equitable  levy  upon  the  land  of  the  country,  which  he 
had  carefully  measured,  and  fLe  amount  of  revenue  fixed. 
He  remitted  the  navigation  duties,  and  reduced  those  on 
manufactories.  The  coin  was  improved  by  enhancing 
its  real  as  compared  with  the  previous  nofninal  value. 
Literature  and  the  arts  were  never  better  encouraged  or 
appreciated  ;  and  lastly,  the  education  of  the  people  was 
made  more  universal,  and  its  quality  incalculably  im¬ 
proved,  under  his  judicious  patronage. 

To  conclude,  his  reign  has  been  not  inappropriately 
designated  as  the  Golden  Age  of  India.  He  was  not 
only  the  first  man  of  the  empire  in  circumstances  and 
station,  but  in  accomplishments,  in  intellect,  and  in  virtue. 
He  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  rare  and  fortunate 
combination  of  qualities  for  rule  by  which  he  was  enabled 
not  only  to  project,  or  to  appreciate  when  others  had 
projected,  some  of  the  loftiest  principles  of  government, 
but  to  carry  them  himself  into  practice  by  his  practical 
skill  and  by  an  unwearied  and  personally  laborious  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  details,  which  must  have  roused  the  envy  and 
allmiration  of  the  dullest  plodder  in  lws  dominions.  It 
was  a  pity  the  Oriental  compliment  to  royalty  could  not 
be  realised  in  Acbar’s  case ;  such  kings  should  indeed 
“  live  for  ever.” 


THE  CHURCH-ORGAN.-No.  I. 

Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  musical  instruments  a  large 
church-organ  is  the  one  which  produces  at  the  same  time 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  sublime  effect.  If  mere 
loudness  or  strength  of  sound  were  the  only  point  of  su¬ 
periority  which  recommended  it,  it  would  be  forced  to 
yield  to  many  other  instruments  in  those  softer  and  more 
delicate  characteristics  which  appeal  so  much  to  the 
feelings  in  a  contemplative  mind.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  organ  is  not  a  single  instrument,  sounded  in  a 
uniform  manner  ;  it  is  an  elaborate  combination  of  many 
different  instruments,  some  of  which  imitate  the  martial 
tones  of  the  trumpet,  horns,  &c. ;  others  imitate  the 
human  voice,  and  that  instrument  which  is  supposed  to 
bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it,i.e.  the  clarionet;  others 
again  imitate  the  flute,  the  flageolet,  and  other  sweet  in¬ 
struments.  It  is  this  combined  power  which  enables  the 
organ  to  sympathise,  as  it  were,  with  so  many  of  our 
emotions  ;  to  harmonise  equally  with  the  mournful  hymn 
of  penitence  and  prayer,  and  with  the  exciting  strains  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving ;  and  to  the  same  circumstance  are 
we  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  organ 
is  the  one  instrument  chosen  before  all  others  as  an 
accompanying  part  of  divine  worship. 

In  attempting  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  slight  notion 
of  the  principles  on  which  this  noble  instrument  acts,  we 
may  consistently  enter  into  a  few  details  respecting  the 
sanction  and  use  of  the  organ  in  different  ages,  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  religious  worship. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  we 
find  that  music,  either  instrumental  or  vocal,  formed  a 
marked  feature  in  religious  worship.  The  Bible  affords 
abundant  proof  of  this,  so  far  as  regards  the  Jews  ;  and 
we  have  every  ground  for  believing  that  most  other 
nations,  whether  their  form  of  worship  was  pure  or  sen¬ 
sual  in  its  details,  admitted  music  to  form  a  portion  of  it  : 
whether  it  is  that  men,  judging  the  Deity  by  a  human 
standard,  think  that  their  worship  will  be  more  accep 
table  when  accompanied  by  the  charms  of  music — or 
whether  music  is  considered  as  a  means  of  exciting  the 
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mind  to  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  fitted  for  devotion, 
is  not  now  for  us  to  inquire ;  we  speak  merely  as  to  the 
fact. 

It  appears  that  the  singing  of  hymns  formed  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  early  Christians  before  even  churches 
were  built  for  them.  Philo,  in  speaking  of  the  nocturnal 
assemblies  of  an  early  sect  of  Christians,  says,  “  After 
supper  their  sacred  songs  began ;  when  all  were  arisen, 
they  selected  from  the  rest  two  choirs,  one  of  men  and  one 
of  women,  in  order  to  celebrate  some  festival ;  and  from 
each  of  these  a  person  of  a  majestic  form,  and  well  skilled 
in  music,  was  chosen  to  lead  the  band.  They  then 
chanted  hymns  in  honour  of  God,  composed  in  different 
measures  and  modulations,  now  singing  together,  and  now 
answering  each  other  by  turns.”  While  the  Christians 
were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  Roman  emperors,  it  is 
supposed  that  their  hymns  were  sung  by  stealth,  as  it 
were ;  but  after  the  reign  of  Constantine,  chanting  formed 
part  of  the  service  in  all  the  Christian  churches.  St. 
Augustine,  alluding  to  the  year  386,  says,  “  At  this  time 
it  was  first  ordered  that  hymns  and  psalms  should  be 
sung  after  the  manner  of  Eastern  nations,  that  the  people 
might  not  languish  and  pine  away  with  a  tedious  sorrow  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  is  retained  at  Milan, 
and  imitated  by  almost  all  the  other  congregations  of  the 
world.” 

It  is  supposed  that  the  first  hymns  sung  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were,  as  far  as  regards  music,  a  mixture  of  those  of 
the  Jews  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  new 
compositions  gradually  made  their  way  into  use.  The 
first  musical  instruments  used  by  the  Christians  in  their 
worship  were  the  harp  and  psaltery ;  the  cymbals  and 
tabrets  of  the  Jews  and  pagans  being  excluded  ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking  the  hymns  and  chants  appear  to  have 
been  unaccompanied.  When  St.  Augustin  arrived  in 
England  and  established  Christianity  on  a  firm  footing 
(himself  being  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  he 
taught  his  converts  the  mode  of  singing  and  chanting 
hymns  which  then  existed  in  Italy,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  Christian  world  the  same  practice  was  observed ; 
indeed  there  was  at  one  time  a  very  absurd  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Italian  Christians  as  to  who  sang 
the  best  in  their  religious  offices,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
decision  of  Charlemagne  could  settle  the  dispute. 

The  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  instrument 
which  we  now  know  by  the  name  of  the  organ,  is  one  of 
those  questions  which  seem  as  if  they  would  never  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  great  doubt  still  exists.  There  was  an  instrument 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Hydraulicon, 
or  hydraulic  organ,  which  seems  to  have  been  acted  on  by 
the  flow  of  a  stream  of  water  ;  but  how  this  was  effected 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  understood  by  the  moderns. 
There  seems  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  an  organ 
somewhat  resembling  those  now  in  use  was  known  about 
the  year  364  ;  for  an  epigram  has  been  preserved,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  ot  which  Dr.  Burney  gives  the  following  translation :  — 

“  I  see  reeds  of  a  new  species,  the  growth  of  another  and  a 
brazen  soil ;  such  as  are  not  agitated  by  our  winds,  but 
by  a  blast  that  rushes  from  a  leathern  cavern  beneath 
their  roots ;  while  a  robust  mortal,  running  with  swift 
fingers  over  the  concordant  keys,  makes  them,  as  they 
smoothly  dance,  emit  melodious  sounds.”  We  have  in 
this  description  pipes,  keys,  and  bellows,  and  therefore 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the 
organ,  we  may  feel  justified  in  thinking  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  an  instrument  existed  which  we  may 
call  an  organ.  In  the  year  514  another  writer  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  organ : — “  The  organ  is  an  instrument  com¬ 
posed  of  divers  pipes  formed  into  a  kind  of  tower,  which, 
by  means  of  bellows,  is  made  to  produce  a  loud  sound ; 
and  in  order  to  express  agreeable  melodies,  there  are  in 
the  inside  movements,  made  of  wood,  that  are  pressed 


down  by  the  fingers  of  the  player,  which  produce  the 
most  pleasing  and  brilliant  tones.”  This  descriotion  is 
still  more  precise. 

The  organ  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Rome,  by 
order  of  Pope  Vitalian,  about  660  ;  and  the  first  one  seen 
in  France  was,  according  to  some  writers,  sent  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  a  present  from  the  emperor  Constantine 
VI.,  Copronymus,  in  757,  to  king  Pepin.  No  mention 
is  made  by  the  venerable  Bede  of  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
the  English  church  in  his  time  (about  730)  ;  but  in  the 
tenth  century  they  appear  to  have  become  well  known  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany. 

During  several  succeeding  centuries  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  notices  of  organs,  organ-builders,  and  organists, 
scattered  through  the  details  of  historians  and  annalists  ; 
but  nothing  which  need  detain  us,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth.  During 
this  century  (the  sixteenth)  church  music  rose  to  a  brilliant 
height  in  England :  the  number  of  composers  was  very 
great,  and  their  excellence  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  later  writers.  But  although  England  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  composition  for  the  organ,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  organ  itself  appears  to  have  been  more  attended 
to  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else.  As  an  instance  of 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  construction  of 
the  organ,  Dr.  Burney  relates  the  following  circum¬ 
stance: — “  In  the  year  1592,  articles  of  agreement  were 
drawn  up  between  the  magistrates  of  Groningen  and 
David  Beck,  an  organ-builder  of  Halberstadt,  in  which 
it  was  agreed  by  the  former  that  for  an  instrument,  the 
contents  of  which  were  minutely  described,  a  certain  sti¬ 
pulated  sum  should  be  paid  to  the  latter  upon  its  com¬ 
pletion,  provided  it  was  approved,  after  trial  and  exami¬ 
nation,  by  such  organists  as  they  should  nominate  for 
that  purpose.  The  instrument  in  its  construction  employed 
the  builder  four  years ;  and  in  1596,  the  most  eminent 
organists  in  Germany  being  invited,  they  tried  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  gave  a  written  approbation  of  it,  which  was 
signed  by  all  of  fifty -three  in  number.” 

We  now  approach  a  period  when  organs  were  destined 
to  be  expelled  from  English  churches.  Among  the 
changes  which  the  Puritans  made  in  the  political  and 
domestic  affairs  of  England,  one  was  the  abolition  of 
the  liturgy,  and  another  the  destruction  of  organs.  The 
liturgy  was  denounced  in  1644,  as  a  “  superstitious 
ritual,”  and  spontaneous  prayers  were  ordered  to  be 
used  instead  of  a  pre-arranged  form  of  service ;  while 
with  respect  to  music,  psalm-singing,  unaccompanied 
by  the  organ,  was  ordained.  So  completely  was  this 
latter  order  obeyed,  that  when,  after  the  Restoration,  the 
old  form  of  worship  was  resumed,  organs,  organ-builders, 
and  organists  were  almost  equally  rare  in  England  : 
some  of  the  organ-builders  had  been  forced  to  become 
carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  during  the  Commonwealth, 
there  being  no  demand  for  organs. 

Under  these  circumstances  several  foreign  organ- 
builders  settled  in  England,  among  whom  were  Schmidt 
from  Germany,  and  Harris  from  France.  They  erected 
many  organs  in  different  churches,  and  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
existed  between  them.  Dr.  Burney  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  this  rivalry  on  one  occasion.  “  About  the 
latter  end  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  the  master  and  benchers 
of  the  Temple,  being  determined  to  have  as  complete  an 
organ  erected  as  possible  in  their  church,  received  pro¬ 
posals  from  both  these  eminent  artists,  backed  by  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  such  an  equal  number  of  powerful 
friends  and  celebrated  organists,  that  they  were  unable  to 
determine  among  themselves  which  they  should  employ. 
They  therefore  told  the  candidates,  if  each  of  them  would 
erect  an  organ  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  they  would 
retain  that  which,  in  the  greatest  number  of  excellencies, 
should  be  allowed  to  deserve  their  preference.  Schmidt 
and  Harris  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  in  about  eight  or 
nine  months  each  had,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
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abilities,  an  instrument  ready  for  trial.”  Schmidt  en¬ 
gaged  Purcell  and  Dr.  Blow  to  play  on  his  organ,  while 
Harris  procured  the  service  of  Lully,  the  queen’s  organist ; 
and  for  the  long  period  of  twelve  months  they  continued 
vying  with  one  another,  and  no  one  could  decide  which 
was  the  better  instrument.  At  last  the  decision  was  left  to 
Judge  Jefferies,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Temple,  and 
who  has  left  behind  him  a  dark  reputation  as  a  judge. 
Whether  he  was  qualified  to  decide  in  musical  matters 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  Schmidt’s 
organ  ;  whereupon  Harris’s  was  removed,  and  afterwards 
used  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn.  During  the  contest,  the 
two  antagonists  and  their  friends  made  use  of  the  most 
unfair  and  mischievous  means  to  defeat  each  other :  on 
the  night  preceding  one  of  the  trials,  “  the  friends  of 
Harris  cut  the  bellows  of  Schmidt’s  organ  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  when  the  time  came  for  playing  upon  it,  no 
wind  could  be  conveyed  into  the  wind-chest.” 

Schmidt  and  Harris  made  a  great  number  of  organs 
for  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  at 
the  same  time  Germany  was  paying  attention  both  to 
builders  and  players  on  that  instrument.  It  is  related 
that  when  Reincke  was  appointed  organist  at  Hamburg, 
an  Amsterdam  musician,  who  remembered  the  excellence 
of  .  the  previous  organist,  Scheidemann,  was  heard  to  say 
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that  he  should  “  like  to  see”  the  presumptuous  man  who 
would  dare  to  succeed  such  a  player.  Reincke  heard  of 
this,  and  sent  him  one  of  his  compositions,  together  with 
his  portrait,  on  which  was  the  superscription,  “  This  is  the 
portrait  of  the  audacious  man  you  so  much  wish  to  see.” 
The  merit  of  the  composition  caused  the  Dutchman  in¬ 
stantly  to  go  to  Hamburg  to  hear  Reincke  play,  and  he 
then  acknowledged  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  place  he  filled. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  proceed  in  these  details 
to  a  later  period.  A  constant  succession  of  organ- 
builders  has  appeared  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  and  the  use  of  the  instrument  has  remained 
without  any  great  change,  at  least  in  its  more  important 
characters.  There  are,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
Christian  sects  which  do  not  admit  the  organ  as  forming 
part  of  religious  service.  Where  the  organ  is  employed, 
however,  it  is,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  his 
‘  Essay  on  Church  Music,’  as  a  means  of  preparing  the 
mind  for  devotion,  and  of  affording  temporary  rest  during 
the  service;  as  an  integral  part  of  the  service,  for  accom¬ 
panying  appointed  singers ;  or  as  an  accompaniment  for 
the  singing  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  first  use  is 
exemplified  in  our  “  Voluntaries,”  the  second  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  service,  and  the  third  in  parochial  service. 


BLENHEIM. 
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[Blenheim.] 


Blenheim,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Oxford,  and 
close  to  the  town  of  Woodstock.  The  palace  itself  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  park,  beautiful  by 


nature,  but  moulded  to  perfection  by  art ;  the  celebrated 
landscape-gardener  Brown  having  here  exerted  all  his 
ingenuity  to  produce  his  chef-d’oeuvre,  which  his  plans, 
carried  out  at  Blenheim,  have  been  acknowledged  to  be. 
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The  river  Glyme  runs  through  the  park,  and  at  a  short 
distance  before  the  principal  or  northern  front  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  widens  into  a  large  sheet  of  water,  having  all  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  at  the  western  extremity  of  which 
the  river  turns  off  to  the  south,  and  winding  between  the 
grassy  elevations  of  the  park,  unites  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Evenlode.  The  visitor  enters  the  park  at  a 
beautiful  gate,  or  triumphal  arch,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
on  the  side  near  Woodstock,  which  was  erected  in  1723, 
by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  the  death  of  the 
duke,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  completed  which 
was  designed  to  honour  his  achievements.  Proceeding 
towards  the  south-east,  he  shortly  arrives  at  an  elegant 
structure  called  the  China  Gallery,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  particularly  in  another  place.  The  road  now 
turns  to  the  right,  and  approaches  the  palace,  the  higher 
parts  of  which  he  has  seen  throughout  his  walk  through 
the  trees.  The  building  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  by  whom, 
with  the  concurrence  of  parliament  (which  voted  500,000/?. 
for  its  completion),  it  was  conferred,  together  with  the 
honour  of  Woodstock,  on  John,  duke  of  Marlborough, 
as  a  testimony  of  royal  favour  and  national  gratitude  for 
his  services  against  the  French  and  Bavarians. 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  small  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  near  which  the  famous  victory  was  gained 
by  the  Duke  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1704  ;  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  which  day,  a  flag  or  standard,  painted  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  is  presented  at  Windsor  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  “  as  an  acquittance  for  all  manner  of  rents, 
suits,  and  services  due  to  the  crown.” 

Great  as  the  parliamentary  grant  appears  to  be,  much 
more  was  expended  ere  the  palace  and  its  adjacent  em¬ 
bellishments  were  completed. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  excited  much  contro¬ 
versy  at  the  time,  and  although,  the  style  has  found  sup¬ 
porters,  many  strictures  were  passed  on  it,  the  severity  of 
which  the  refined  taste  of  the  present  day  cannot  but 
acknowledge  to  be  just.  But  if  it  is  wanting  in  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty,  it  certainly  may  lay  claim  to  much 
originality ;  and  if  we  could  wish  for  a  more  elegant  ex¬ 
terior,  nothing  can  be  more  magnificent,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  convenient,  than  its  interior.  In  describing  so 
extensive  a  building  as  Blenheim,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  our  guide  through  the  rooms  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  shown  to  visitors.  We  enter  the 
large  Corinthian  portico  at  the  north  front  (which  from 
wing  to  wing  is  in  length  348  feet),  and  shortly  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  hall,  67  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Sir  J.  Thornhill,  with  a  representation  of  Vic¬ 
tory  crowning  the  Duke  at  Blenheim.  The  sides  and 
galleries  of  this  noble  apartment  are  ornamented  with 
several  pictures  and  statues  of  great  merit. 

From  the  hall  we  proceed  along  a  gallery  to  what  is 
called  the  “  Bay-Window  Room,”  hung  with  tapestry  of 
great  beauty,  which,  with  the  numerous  pictures  and 
mirrors,  gives  an  air  of  great  comfort  to  the  apartment. 
The  next  room  is  the  duke’s  study,  full  of  pictures,  and 
containing  some  fine  bronzes.  The  east  drawing-room, 
the  grand  cabinet,  the  little  drawing-room,  and  the  great 
drawing-room,  are  consecutively  shown,  all  of  which  are 
hung  with  crimson  cloth,  and  are  crowded  with  pictures, 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  describe.  Every 
apartment  at  Blenheim  is  adorned  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  old  masters  are 
here  to  be  met  with.  The  dining-room  is  next  to  be 
visited,  a  lofty  and  commodious  apartment,  containing, 
among  other  pictures,  several  by  Sir.  J.  Reynolds,  of  the 
Marlborough  family.  From  this  room  wc  enter  a  mag¬ 
nificent  apartment  called  the  Saloon,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  lined  with  marble,  of  which  the  large  door-cases 
are  likewise  entirely  composed.  The  ceiling  and  com¬ 
partments  of  the  walls  are  painted  by  La  Guerre,  the 
former  being  an  allegorical  picture  complimentary  to 


the  Duke ;  the  latter,  the  principal  nations  of  the  world. 
Passing  from  the  green  drawing-room,  hung  with  ta¬ 
pestry,  we  proceed  to  the  state  drawing-room,  the  finest 
of  the  whole  for  the  richness  of  its  furniture,  its  propor¬ 
tions,  the  splendour  of  its  decorations,  and  the  taste  dis¬ 
played  in  its  arrangement.  It  contains  some  fine  tapestry, 
representing  the  March  to  Bouchain  and  its  Siege.  We 
next  enter  the  state,  bedchamber,  hung  with  blue  damask, 
with  which  the  furniture  and  bed  are  covered.  The  bed¬ 
posts  are  beautifully  carved  and  enriched  with  gold,  their 
extremities  being  adorned  with  military  trophies,  and 
the  top  of  the  bed,  rising  into  a  dome,  is  surmounted 
by  a  ducal  coronet.  The  whole  is  very  elegant.  The 
library,  the  next  room  to  which  the  visitor  is  conducted, 
is  of  a  more  sober  character,  though  larger  than  any 
other.  It  occupies  the  entire  west  front,  and  is  200  feet 
long  by  32  wide  in  the  centre.  It  is  supported  and 
adorned  with  solid  marble  columns,  the  basement  being 
composed- wholly  of  black  marble,  and  contains  the  books 
of  the  Sunderland  Collection,  consisting  of  20,000  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  collection  formed  by  Charles, 
earl  of  Sunderland,  is  not  kept  in  this  room,  there  being 
another  portion  in  a  part  of  the  palace  not  shown  to 
strangers.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  fine  statue  in  white 
marble,  by  Rysbrach,  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  other  statues, 
busts,  and  paintings  adorn  the  walls. 

From  the  library  we  proceed  along  a  piazza  to  the 
chapel,  situated  in  the  western  wing  of  the  building,  the 
most  striking  ornament  of  which  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  duchess, 
by  Rysbrach. 

We  have  now  run  over  the  rooms  of  the  palace  which 
strangers  are  permitted  to  view,  and  we  once  more  find 
ourselves  before  the  north  front  of  the  building.  We 
can  now  visit  the  theatre  and  the  Titian  room  adjoining. 
The  former  is  very  elegant,  and  contains  some  beautiful 
scenery.  The  latter  encloses  the  celebrated  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  ‘  Loves  of  the  Gods,’  well  known  by  the 
many  engravings  which  have  been  made  after  them. 
There  is,  however,  little  more  than  colour  to  recommend 
them,  for  this  artist,  so  pre-eminent  in  all  that  related  to 
the  proper  management  of  his  palette,  appears  here  to  have 
had  little  feeling  for  beauty  either  of  expression  or  form. 

The  China  Gallery,  which  we  passed  in  coming  to  the 
house,  is  a  small  building,  containing  a  fine  collection  of 
porcelain,  delf,  and  Japan  manufactures,  formed  by  Mr. 
Spalding,  and  presented  by  him  as  an  appendant  to 
Blenheim,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  annexed  as  an 
heirloom  to  the  Marlborough  family,  unless  the  duke 
should  choose  to  give  it  to  some  university,  museum,  or 
corporation.  The  effect  of  the  glittering  contents  of  this 
building,  in  which  all  colours  and  forms  are  exhibited,  is 
surpassingly  splendid. 

We  have  as  yet  said  little  of  the  park,  and  we  feel 
that  where  description  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  beauties 
which  only  the  eye  can  comprehend,  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better.  The  labours  of  Brown  have  been  followed 
up  by  the  taste  of  the  succeeding  proprietors  of  the  do¬ 
main,  and  the  result  at  the  present  time  is  the  very  per¬ 
fection  of  landscape  gardening.  The  same  praise  may 
be  awarded  to  the  beauty  with  which  the  gardens  are  laid 
out,  especially  since  the  present  duke  has  so  much  im¬ 
proved  their  former  excellence. 

We  cannot  however  quit  Blenheim  without  directing 
attention  to  the  beautiful  prospect  which  the  view  from 
the  south  front  of  the  mansion  affords.  The  eye,  stretch¬ 
ing  over  the  beautiful  lawn  and  pleasure-grounds,  com¬ 
mands  a  distant  view  of  the  village  of  Bladon  rising 
above  the  trees  of  the  “  Lesser  Park,”  with  the  bright 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  indistinct 
outlines  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  bounding  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  No  view,  composed  as  it  is  of  so  happy  a 
union  of  nature  and  art,  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful. 

In  conclusion,  wre  have  only  to  say  that  the  house  may 
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be  viewed  by  strangers  from  two  o’clock  till  four,  except 
on  Sundays  and  public  days.  On  Woodstock  fair-days 
it  can  be  seen  by  express  permission  only.  The  china 
gallery,  park,  and  pleasure-grounds  may  be  seen  at  any 
time  except  on  Sundays. 

THE  LOON,  OR  GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER, 

AND  THE  MODE  OF  HUNTING  THEM  IN 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  Great  Northern  Diver,  or  Loon  ( Colymous  Glacialis, 
*  Amer.  Ornithol.’),  is  not  only  common  to  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  is  likewise  a  frequenter 
of  most  of  the  colder  parts  of  North  America.  Although 
the  xVmerican  Loon  so  very  much  resembles  the  Great 
Northern  Diver  that  occasionally  visits  our  own  shores, 
but  which  is  a  more  general  frequenter  of  countries  situ¬ 
ated  farther  towards  the  north,  both  in  plumage,  habits, 
and  peculiarities, — yet,  from  its  being  somewhat  smaller, 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many  persons  whether 
or  not  they  are  actually  one  and  the  same  variety.  My 
own  experience  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  the 
American  Loon  is  not  a  distinct  species  ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  causes  frequently  occur,  such  as  a 
difference  of  food  or  climate,  which  operate  not  only  upon 
the  growth  of  birds,  but  of  beasts  and  fishes  also. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  Loons,  and  where  they  are 
probably  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America  (in  consequence  of  that  district  abounding  with 
secluded  ponds  and  lakes),  they  are  fallen  in  with  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  except  during  the  period  when  the 
waters  are  covered  with  ice.  On  the  approach  of  winter 
they  migrate  to  the  bays  and  estuaries  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  about  the  beginning  of  May  return  to  their  old 
haunts,  the  fresh-water  lakes,  and  the  broad  and  deep 
rivers.  At  the  period  when  Wilson  published  his  ‘  Orni¬ 
thology  of  the  United  States,5  it  was  thought  that  they 
very  rarely  bred  in  the  northern  or  middle  states :  but 
more  recent  discoveries  prove  this  not  to  be  the  fact ;  for 
though  their  nests  are  seldom  met  with  (for  they  generally 
make  them  on  small  islands,  or  other  places  difficult  of 
access),  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  couple  of  young 
ones  (that  being  the  number  they  generally  hatch)  in 
company  with  the  parent  birds,  evidently  much  too  young 
to  have  travelled  from  a  distance.  The  Loon’s  love  of 
solitude  is  very  remarkable,  since  more  than  one  pair  of 
them  is  scarcely  ever  found  frequenting  the  same  waters. 
Neither  do  they  tolerate  the  society  of  other  water- fowl ; 
for  if  a  covey  or  two  of  ducks,  teals,  &c.  pay  a  visit  to 
some  quiet  secluded  little  lake  already  in  the  possession 
of  a  couple  of  Loons,  these  birds  may  be  seen  to  keep  as 
much  aloof  as  possible  from  the  other  birds,  being  deter¬ 
mined  apparently  to  hold  no  communication  whatever 
with  their  more  social  visitors. 

In  England  we  commonly  apply  the  term  “hunting” 
to  the  pursuit  of  four-footed  animals  ;  yet  there  are  cases 
where  persons,  in  the  absence  of  field-sports,  practise 
ignoble  pastimes,  and  where  they  worry  and  sometimes 
drown  a  poor  aquatic  bird, — and  this  they  designate 
“  duck-hunting.”  But  the  application  of  the  term 
“  hunting  ”  seems  to  be  the  most  correctly  used  where 
the  game,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  hunted  by  four-footed 
animals  ;  so  that  if  some  otter-hounds  chase  a  duck,  or  a 
ferret  pursue  a  rabbit  or  a  rat,  or  a  pack  of  hounds  a  deer 
or  a  fox,  it  would  seem  that  each  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  termed  “hunting.” 

The  Americans,  however,  appear  to  have  a  somewhat 
peculiar  way  of  calling  things  by  wrong  names.  Thus 
they  apply  the  term  “  ugly  ”  to  the  handsomest  horse 
that  ever  bore  a  saddle,  if  he  show  any  vicious  symptoms ; 
and  if  a  farmer  take  out  his  fowling-piece  into  his  garden 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the  jays  that  destroy  his  peas, 
they  would  call  this  “  a  going  a  jay-hunting.” 


In  the  cases  I  am  about  to  relate,  although  there  were 
no  dogs  employed,  my  American  neighbours  invariably 
applied  thereto  the  term  “  Loon-hunting;”  and  for  want 
of  a  more  appropriate  one,  I  will  not  employ  any  other. 

Though  the  Loon  is  of  large  size,  weighing  six  or 
seven  pounds,  and  measuring,  from  the  tip  of  its  bill 
(which  is  four  or  five  inches  long)  to  the  extremity  of  its 
short  tail,  about  thirty-four  inches,  it  is  as  dexterous  in 
its  movements,  and'  dives  as  quickly  when  alarmed,  as 
any  of  the  smaller  class  of  divers.  It  is  naturally  a  very 
timid  and  shy  bird,  and,  having  a  remarkably  quick  eye, 
it  seldom  suffers  itself  to  be  approached  within  gun-shot 
distance  from  the  shores  of  those  waters  where  it  is  most 
usually  found.  Its  flesh  is  very  coarse,  and  the  flavour 
fishy  ;  so  that  it  is  no  object  of  interest  with  the  generality 
of  American  hunters ;  for  they  rarely  expend  their  pow¬ 
der  and  shot  upon  any  species  of  game  that  cannot  be 
turned  to  a  profitable  account.  In  some  parts  of  Russian 
Siberia  the  natives  use  some  process  in  tanning  the  skins 
of  the  breasts  of  those  birds,  with  the  down  upon  them, 
which  they  afterwards  convert  into  caps  and  other  gar¬ 
ments  ;  and  when  Lewis  and  Clark  visited  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  they  observed  some  of  the  native 
Indians  with  robes  made  of  the  skins  of  Loons.  It 
scarcely  ever  attempts  to  walk,  which  it  performs  ill  : 
hence  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  call  it  “  Loom,”  which 
signifies  lame.  The  head  and  a  portion  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  deep  black,  with  beautiful  green  and  purple  reflec¬ 
tions.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  slightly 
shaded  with  green,  and  numerously  spotted  with  white ; 
the  lower  parts  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  a  dusky 
hue.  Its  legs  are  strong,  and  the  feet  remarkably  large 
when  the  web  is  expanded. 

There  being  numerous  small  fresli-water  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  resided  that  were  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  these  peculiar  birds,  I  soon  became  an  adept 
in  Loon-hunting;  and  although  two  or  three  of  my 
neighbours  (Americans),  who  were  regular  back-woods’ 
hunters,  frequently  volunteered  to  accompany  me  in  those 
excursions,  I  never  knew  them  embark  in  them  without 
me.  Our  plan  was  to  set  out  in  a  tolerably  light  canoe; 
then-  business  being  to  paddle  our  little  vessel  towards 
the  bird  we  proposed  to  hunt  down,  and  mine  to  fire  at 
it  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offered.  My  place 
was  at  one  extremity  of  the  canoe ;  theirs  as  near  the 
other  extremity  as  practicable.  My  companions,  after  a 
little  practice  of  this  sort,  became  “  as  cunning  as  Loons” 
themselves.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  birds  observed  us 
making  our  way  towards  it,  before  we  were  close  enough 
for  my  long  fowling-piece  to  do  it  material  injury  it  was 
sure  to  disappear  under  water;  and  the  main  considera¬ 
tion  with  us  then  was,  to  paddle  our  canoe  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed  in  the  direction  we  supposed  the  Loon  to 
have  taken,  in  order  to  be  near  it  when  it  arose  to  the 
surface.  But  this  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter 
to  calculate  upon,  although,  through  experience,  my 
companions  became  remarkably  good  judges.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  when  we  had  forced  our  little  craft 
through  the  water  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  were 
“  lying  on  our  oars  ”  in  the  momentary  expectation  of 
seeing  it  appear  near  us,  it  was  provoking  enough  to 
witness  the  clear  mirror  that  the  face  of  the  lake  pre¬ 
sented  slightly  disturbed  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  us,  by  the  bird  cautiously 
raising  its  head  and  neck  above  the  surface.  In  such 
cases  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  of  making  the 
best  of  our  way  towards  it,  when  it  would  again  dive. 
After  two  or  three  attempts  of  this  sort,  we  probably 
succeeded  in  coming  within  moderate  gun-shot  distance 
of  it,  when  I  would  fire,  not  so  much  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  doing  it  any  serious  harm,  as  greatly  to  alarm 
it,  and  thereby  induce  it  to  keep  under  water  as  long 
as  it  possibly  could ;  for  by  being  able  to  force  it  to 
dive  again  the  instant  it  had  ascended  for  the  purpose  of 
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drawing  breath,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  poor  Loon 
was  not  only  much  confused,  but  also  so  weakened  that 
its  speed  under  water  was  much  lessened,  consequently 
its  place  of  re-ascending  more  easily  ascertained. 

If  by  accident  or  otherwise  they  happen  to  arise  to  the 
surface  near  the  pursuing  party,  they  utter  a  shrill  and 
piercing  cry,  fully  aware,  one  would  think,  of  their  im¬ 
minent  danger.  Where  the  water  is  deep,  which  is 
almost  universally  the  case  with  the  American  lakes,  it  is 
all  hut  impossible  to  make  them  take  to  their  wings, 
cunningly  preferring  to  trust  for  safety  to  their  remarkable 
power  of  diving.  Not  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  power 
of  flying  when  once  they  are  fairly  on  the  wing ;  but 
they  apparently  find  great  difficulty  in  raising  themselves 
from  the  water;  and  in  gaining  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
clear  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  forest-trees,  I  have 
frequently  known  one  of  these  birds  make  three  circuits 
round  a  moderate-sized  sheet  of  water  before  it  could 
attain  a  sufficient  altitude  for  that  purpose.  If  they 
could  be  driven  to  take  wing,  their  destruction  would 
be  more  speedy  and  certain ;  for  in  that  case  one  boat- 
party  might  be  stationed  in  a  situation  that  the  bird 
would  be  sure  to  pass  near,  in  its  circuits  round  the 
piece  of  water ;  while  the  party  that  scared  it  from  its 
watery  element  might  also  take  up  a  position  to  intercept 
it,  if  the  other  failed  in  bringing  down  their  victim. 

We  have  sometimes  pursued  one  of  these  birds  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  during  which  several  shots 
were  fired  at  it ;  and  it  had  been  kept  under  water  so 
much  that,  in  addition  to  its  being  wounded,  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  half  drowned;  and  yet  after  all  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  chase  in  despair.  And,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  we  have  hunted  a  couple  of  these  birds, 
and  wounded  both  severely,  so  much  so  that  we  expected 
to  find  them  floating  dead  upon  the  water  next  morning ; 
instead  of  which,  they  had  contrived,  during  the.  night,  to 
find  means  of  escaping ;  for  on  carefully  examining  every 
portion  of  the  lake,  and  the  surrounding  shores,  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

These  birds  are  very  rarely  seen  on  the  wing,  for  when 
they  remove  from  one  lake  to  another,  or  migrate  to  a 
distant  river  or  part  of  the  coast,  they  generally  travel  by 
night,  or  about  daybreak  in  the  morning. 


ness  and  desolation  without.  Not  a  barren  spot  is  to  be  seen, 
but  one  verdant  covering  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  whole  of 
which,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  island,  presents  itself 
at  a  single  view,  and  fills  the  beholder  with  delight.  If 
anything  could  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  it  is  the 
group  of  native  dwellings,  which,  half  revealed  among  the 
trees  of  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  banana,  form  the  settle¬ 
ment.—  Williams's  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 

Delicious  Beverage  afforded  by  the  Cocoa-nut. — In  many 
of  the  coral  islands  of  the  South  Seas  there  are  neither 
springs  nor  streams ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
inhabitants  must  perish.  On  a  sultry  day,  when  the  very 
ground  burns  with  heat,  a  native,  by  climbing  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  trunk  of  one  of  these  trees,  can  pluck  a  dozen 
unripe  nuts,  each  containing  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  as  cool 
and  refreshing  as  from  the  limpid  stream.  The  cocoa-nut 
milk,  as  it  is  obtained  in  England,  conveys  no  accurate 
idea  of  the  delicious  beverage  used  by  the  natives;  for  as 
the  nuts  are  old  and  dry,  the  fluid  is  rancid.  In  the  tropics 
the  water  is  drank  before  the  kernel  is  formed,  when  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  combines  a  degree  of  acidity  and  sweet¬ 
ness  which  renders  it  as  refreshing  as  lemonade.  —  Williams's 
Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 


An  Island  Fortress.  —  Aborima,  one  of  the  Navigators’ 
Islands,  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is  situated  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Manono  and  Savaii.  It  received  its  name,  which 
signifies  ‘  the  hollow  of  the  hand,’  from  its  remarkable  shape. 
Most  probably  it  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
precipitous  and  inaccessible,  except  at  one  small  opening  ; 
and  the  people  of  Manono,  to  whom  it  is  subject,  use  it  in 
time  of  war  as  a  fortress  for  their  families  and  property, 
and,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  as  a  retreat  for  themselves. 
For  ihese  purposes  it  is  well  adapted,  as  it  is  so  completely 
protected  on  all  sides  by  the  inaccessible  rocks,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  guard  the  narrow  entrance.  This  is 
done  most  effectually :  first,  by  throwing  tripping-lines 
across  it,  so  that  men  stationed  on  the  jutting  rocks  that 
flanked  the  passage  could  easily  overturn  every  canoe  that 
entered  it;  and  secondly,  by  constructing  a  platform  or 
bridge  on  the  rocks  that  overhung  this  opening,  from 
which  they  could  hurl  huge  stones  upon  the  invaders. 
Although,  therefore,  the  people  of  Manono  had  been  at 
times  driven  from  their  own  island,  this  retreat  was  so 
effectually  guarded,  and  so  well  provided  with  food,  that 
they  never  had  been,  and  scarcely  could  be,  subdued.  Bar¬ 
ren  and  sterile  as  are  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  a  very  different 
appearance  is  presented  when  you  arrive  opposite  to  the 
point  where  the  crater  has  emptied  itself.  Here  the  wdiole 
of  the  interior  opens  at  once  to  the  view,  and  anything 
more  beautiful  or  unique  cannot  be  imagined.  The  island 
is  a  basin,  most  regularly  scooped  out,  and  ascending  with  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ;  and 
although,  on  approaching  it,  nothing  meets  the  eye  but 
sterile  cliffs,  when  yea  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  amphitheatre 
within,  you  discover  then  a  glorious  contrast  to  the  dreari¬ 


The  Progress  of  Man  Developed  by  the  Variety  of  his 
Wants.— It  is  only  the  multiplication  of  the  kinds  (if  wants 
which  renders  the  passion  for  wealth  unlimited.  The 
wants  of  savages,  for  example,  are  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
most  necessary  articles,  such  as  food  and  clothing  ;  and  of 
these  they  have  not  a  sufficiency.  Supposing,  however,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  catalogue  of  their  wants  could  remain 
invariable,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  means  by  which 
their  existing  wants  might  he  fully  gratified.  They  might 
be  fed  to  satiety,  and  clothed  to  satiety  ;  and  thus  (all  new 
wants  being  excluded  by  the  hypothesis)  the  final  sum  of 
the  wealth  would  be  reached,  and  all  further  production 
would  be  useless.  The  same  would  be  true  of  more  civilized 
societies,  were  their  wants  in  like  manner  limited  to  any 
determinate  number.  If  no  books  of  any  other  description 
had  ever  been  wanted  than  such  as  existed  at  the  time 
when  printing  was  invented,  this  art  might  soon  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  copies  to  a  degree  fully  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all. 
The  same  is  true  of  every  other  particular  commodity;  and 
thus  it  is  the  infinite  variety  of  ivants,  and  of  the  kinds  of 
commodities  necessary  to  their  gratification,  which  alone 
renders  the  passion  for  wealth  indefinite  and  insatiable. — ■ 
Lecture  on  the  Notion  of  Value ,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Lloyd 


Right  Method  of  Reading. — There  is  not  seldom  to  be 
found,  even  amongst  those  who  aim  at  knowledge,  who  with 
an  unwearied  industry  employ  their  whole  time  in  books, 
who  scarcely  allow  themselves  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read, 
and  read,  and  read  on,  but  yet  make  no  great  advances  in 
real  knowledge,  though  there  be  no  defect  in  their  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  to  which  their  little  progress  can  be  imputed. 
The  mistake  here  is,  that  it  is  usually  supposed,  that,  by 
reading,  the  author’s  knowledge  is  transferred  into  the 
reader’s  understanding;  and  so  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  read¬ 
ing,  but  by  reading  and  understanding  what  he  writ. 
"Whereby  I  mean  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed 
or  denied  in  each  proposition  (though  that  great  readers  do 
not  think  themselves  concerned  precisely  to  do),  but  to  see 
and  follow  the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  their  connection,  and  examine  upon  what 
they  bottom.  "Without  this  a  man  may  read  the  discourses 
of  a  very  rational  author,  writ  in  a  language  and  in  propo¬ 
sitions  that  he  very  well  understands,  and  yet  acquire  not 
one  jot  of  his  knowledge;  which  consisting  only  in  the  per¬ 
ceived,  certain,  or  probable  connection  of  the  ideas  made 
use  of  in  his  reasonings,  the  reader’s  knowledge  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  increased,  than  he  perceives  that  so  much  as  he  sees  of 
this  connection,  so  much  he  knows  of  the  truth  or  proba 
bility  of  the  author’s  opinions. — Locke  on  the  Under 
standing. 

*#*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Ino  Fields. 
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THE  BALTIC  TRADE. 


[Elsinore  (Helsingtir).J 


If  it  were  not  for  the  great  inland  sea  called  the  Baltic, 
which  intersects  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
these  countries  would  be  almost  shut  out  from  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  timber, 
grain,  hides,  tallow,  hemp  and  flax,  tar,  and  metals,  which 
they  produce  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality, 
and  now  exchange  for  the  produce  of  other  countries  and 
climates,  could  not  be  rendered  instrumental  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  diffusing  comforts  and  enjoyments  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  these  bleak  regions.  The  cost  of  bringing 
their  produce  to  the  coasts  of  the  northern  ocean  would  be 
so  great,  that  other  countries  which  are  more  accessible 
would  be  resorted  to  for  these  communities.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  however,  of  the  nature  of  their  physical  geogra¬ 
phy,  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  are 
more  frequented  by  shipping  than  any  other  part  of  the 
ocean,  if  we  except  the  British  Channel.  The  principal 
Baltic  ports  are,  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  Memel,  Mitau, 
Riga,  Revel,  Cronstadt,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Ros¬ 
tock,  Liibeck,  Stralsund,  Svinemunde,  Rugen,  Stettin, 
and  many  others.  These  places  are  the  entrepots  for 
Von.  VIII. 


vast  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  send  their  raw 
material  or  natural  produce  to  them  for  exportation,  and 
receive  in  return  the  various  commodities  of  which  they 
stand  in  need,  or  are  enabled  by  their  industry  to  com¬ 
mand.  The  Baltic  receives  the  drainage  of  more  than 
one-fifth  of  Europe,  and  the  ports  on  its  shores  are  con¬ 
nected  with  at  least  this  extent  of  country. 

After  passing  a  part  of  the  sea  called  the  “  Skager 
Rack,”  which  bends  to  the  north-east  between  Jutland 
(a  province  of  continental  Denmark)  and  the  southern 
coast  of  Norway,  the  Kattegat,  between  Jutland  and  the 
Swedish  coast,  turns  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
south-east  for  about  120  miles,  when  it  encounters  the 
Danish  Islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  and  others  of  smaller 
extent,  which  stretch  across  the  channel,  leaving  only 
three  narrow  entrances  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  are  the 
Little  Belt,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Ore  Sund,  or  the 
Sound,  which  may  be  called  the  gates  of  the  Baltic. 
The  two  former  are  but  little  frequented  by  foreign  ves¬ 
sels.  Not  more  than  fifteen  British  vessels,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  annually  pass  the  Great  Belt,  and  out  of  2062  vessels 
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■which  passed  in  one  year,  all,  excepting  178,  were  Da¬ 
nish.  The  Little  Belt  is  still  less  frequented ;  and  the 
navigation  of  both  these  channels  is  tedious  and  not 
without  danger.  The  great  pathway  to  the  Baltic  is 
therefore  by  the  Sound,  and  nearly  14,000  vessels  pass 
every  year  in  going  and  returning.  This  is  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  enter  and  clear  out  of  the  port  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  same  space  of  time;  but  as  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  is  closed  by  the  ice  for  at  least  one-third  of 
the  year,  and  the  active  part  of  the  season  for  shipping 
is  comprised  within  a  period  of  six  months,  the  Sound 
necessarily  presents  an  extraordinary  and  highly  interest¬ 
ing  spectacle  during  the  summer  months.  One-third  of 
all  the  shipping  which  passes  the  Sound  is  British,  and 
above  1000  distinct  vessels  are  employed,  making  on  an 
average  nearly  three  voyages  each  during  the  season. 
The  large  number  of  ships  which  make  the  voyage  out 
in  ballast  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Baltic  trade. 
In  1837  nearly  one  thousand  vessels  proceeded  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  ballast.  The  reason  ot 
this  is,  that  we  bring  home  bulky  articles,  and  take  out 
those  which  may  be  stowed  in  a  small  compass ;  a  per¬ 
fect  reciprocity  of  trade  is  checked  by  commercial  regu¬ 
lations  in  some  instances ;  and  besides,  Hamburg  is  a  great 
depdt  of  tropical  produce  for  the  north  of  Europe.  For 
the  five  years  ending  1833  the  number  of  cargoes  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Baltic  through 
the  Sound  averaged  1154,  namely:  464  of  coals;.  263 
of  merchandise;  285  of  salt;  41  of  herrings;  14  of 
twist;  10  of  sugar;  3  of  coffee,  &c.  The  cargoes  from 
the  Baltic  averaged  as  follows: — corn  and  grain,  819 
cargoes ;  timber  920 ;  tar  20 ;  bark  3 ;  flax  326  ; 
hemp,  tow,  and  cordage,  200  ;  linseed  and  rapeseed  145  ; 
oil-cakes  37  ;  tallow  257  ;  hides  and  leather  11  ;  bones 
34  (120  in  1833);  iron  and  steel  73;  zinc  13  ;  wool 
and  yarn  11:  a  total  of  2869.  These  statements  show 
the  nature  of  the  traffic  which  England  carries  on  with 
the  Baltic  countries.  Hull,  from  its  favourable  position, 
enjoys,  next  to  London,  a  larger  share  of  the  Baltic  trade 
than  any  other  English  port,  and  its  foreign  trade  is 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  countries  on  the  Baltic 
and  those  on  the  coast  of  Europe  which  is  nearly  opposite 
to  Hull. 

There  is  a  fourth  entrance  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Hol¬ 
stein  or  Kiel  Canal,  by  which  vessels  drawing  not  more 
than  nine  feet  water  may  proceed  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Baltic,  without  going  round  Jutland  and 
through  the  Sound.  This  canal  is  23  miles  in  length, 
100  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  54  feet  broad  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  10  feet  deep,  and  was  constructed  between  the 
years  1777  and  1784,  at  an  expense  of  above  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Baltic  Sea  covers  a  surface  of  160,000  square 
miles,  which  is  about  three  times  the  area  of  England. 
The  small  degree  of  saltness  in  its  waters  is  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  tides,  and  by  the  extent  and  number 
of  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  it,  which,  on 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  high  lands  where  they 
have  their  source,  pour  down  a  vast  volume  of  water  to 
their  mouth.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the 
Baltic,  its  form  does  not  afford  so  large  an  area  as  might 
be  expected  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Sailors 
complain  that  they  have  not  good  sea-room.  Though 
the  Baltic  is  about  900  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
its  breadth  at  one  point  does  not  exceed  30  miles,  and 
the  mean  breadth  of  its  main  body  is  not  more  than 
120  or  130  miles.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  northern 
limb  of  this  sea,  400  miles  in  length,  is  only  from  30  to 
100  miles  broad  ;  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  running  280 
miles  to  the  east,  is  from  30  to  70  miles  broad;  and  the 
width  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  extending  about  100  miles 
in  the  same  direction,  is  only  from  20  to  60  miles. 
Thus  the  complaint  of  mariners  appears  to  be  well 
founded ;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  sand-banks  in 


1  many  places,  and  the  waters  are  generally  shallower  than 
in  the  ocean.  The  waves  do  not  rise  high  in  storms, 
but  are  short  and  abrupt.  As  many  as  33  British  ships 
have  been  lost  in  a  single  year  in  the  Baltic,  and  annu¬ 
ally  the  loss  may  be  estimated  at  two  per  cent. ;  while 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  is  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  only  one  per  cent,  by 
shipwrecks.  Insurances  on  vessels  for  the  Baltic  are 
effected  at  a  high  rate  to  cover  this  serious  risk.  The 
British  vessels  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade  do  not  aver¬ 
age  more  than  200  tons  burthen,  and  their  crews  consist 
of  about  nine  or  ten  men.  Vessels  of  larger  size  cannot 
enter  the  harbours  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  North 
of  this  point  the  harbours  are  deeper,  and  would  admit 
vessels  of  600  tons  burthen  and  upwards  ;  but  as  yet  the 
trade  is  too  inconsiderable  to  require  any  but  small  craft. 
The  countries  on  the  Baltic  are  actively  engaged  in  ship¬ 
ping,  but,  from  the  comparative  shallowness  of  their  har¬ 
bours,  the  vessels  employed  are  of  small  size. 

All  vessels  which  pass  the  Sound  bring-to  opposite  Elsi¬ 
nore,  where  the  narrow  channel  is  commanded  by  the  bat¬ 
tery  at  Kronborg  Castle,  and  here  they  pay  a  toll  varying 
from  1  to  H  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  their  cargo,  which 
produces  from  120,000/.  to  150,000/.  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  right  of  collecting  this  toll  is  guaranteed  by 
old  treaties  with  every  maritime  power  in  Europe,  a 
treaty  to  this  effect  having  been  concluded  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Denmark  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Sound-duties  had  their  origin  at  a  very 
early  period,  when  the  Hanse  Towns  agreed  to  pay  toll 
to  Denmark  on  condition  of  lighthouses  and  landmarks 
being  constructed  on  the  dangerous  coast  of  the  Katte¬ 
gat.  Merchant  ships  usually  take  in  a  supply  of  provi¬ 
sions  at  Elsinore,  and  this  alone  is  a  considerable  stimu¬ 
lus  to  its  industry.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small 
wooden  pier,  and  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels  ; 
but  the  roadstead  affords  good  anchorage.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  principally  consists  of  one  long  street.  The 
inhabitants,  7000  in  number,  are  engaged  in  shipping, 
the  fisheries,  and  in  a  few  local  manufactures.  Elsinore 
is  about  20  miles  from  Copenhagen. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Elsinore  will  always  be  inter¬ 
esting  from  its  connection  with  the  supposed  scenes  of 
Shakspere’s  *  Hamlet,’  and  the  popular  traditions  which 
have  sprung  from  it.  At  the  royal  palace  near  Kron¬ 
borg  is  a  spot  called  Hamlet’s  Garden,  which  Coxe,  in 
his  ‘  Travels,’  says  is  traditionally  asserted  to  be  the  gar¬ 
den  in  which  Hamlet’s  father  was  murdered. 


NOTES,  BY  AN  UNTRAVELLED  ENGLISHMAN. 

BELGIUM. 

Mat,  1839. — Landed  at  Antwerp.  The  sail  up  the 
Scheldt  is  long  and  not  pretty ;  still  it  is  green  and  re¬ 
freshing  after  a  tedious  passage.  His  first  arrival  in  a 
foreign  country  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  curiosity  and 
surprise  in  an  Englishman ;  and  Antwerp  has  a  tho¬ 
roughly  foreign  air.  Its  tall  houses,  with  their  pyramidal 
gables  turned  to  the  street ;  the  large  windows,  guarded 
on  the  ground  floor  by  stout  cages  of  iron  bars ;  the  in¬ 
scriptions  over  the  shops,  looking  like  English  travestied  ; 
the  sound  of  the  Flemish ;  the  priests  in  cocked  hats  and 
long  black  dresses ;  the  women  going  about  in  close 
starched  caps,  without  bonnets ;  the  fortifications,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sentinels  and  soldiers ;  the  long  low  carts  hung  on 
cranked  axles  (a  very  convenient  build),  and  a  variety 
of  little  peculiarities,  continually  remind  him  of  having 
crossed  the  sea.  An  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the 
small  scale  of  our  town  houses,  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  palatial  air  of  the  private  mansions  here ;  their 
stately  facades,  ample  windows  uncramped  by  taxes, 
and  portals  built  to  admit  a  carriage  into  the  courtyard 
within,  speak  of  a  time  when  Antwerp  was  the  emporium 
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of  Europe,  and  her  merchants  rivalled  princes  in  wealth 
and  splendour.  Churches  and  pictures  are  the  lions  of 
the  city.  The  cathedral,  celebrated  through  the  world 
for  its  spire,  which  is  second  to  that  of  Strasburg  only 
in  height  and  beauty,  is  also  remarkable  for  its  great 
breadth,  250  feet.  It  is  divided  into  five  aisles,  and  the 
multitude  of  piers  and  arches  gives  great  variety  and  in¬ 
tricacy  of  perspective.  The  cleristory  windows  are  very 
large  and  light ;  but  on  the  whole  the  architecture,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  arches  of  the  nave,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
our  best  English  cathedrals.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  nothing  resembling  the  spire,  either  in  style  or 
dimensions.  Like  most  of  the  continental  spires,  it  is  a 
mere  cone,  surrounded  with  a  light  cage-work  of  pillars 
and  arches;  ours — Salisbury,  Chichester,  &c.,  are  all 
solid.  The  ascent  is  quite  clean  and  commodious,  though 
rather  fatiguing  (616  steps),  and  should  by  all  means  be 
made  in  fine  weather,  both  to  see  how  picturesque  the 
tops  of  houses  may  be  made  to  look  by  gables  and 
pointed  roofs,  and  also  how  pleasant  and  varied  a  view  of 
such  extent,  even  over  a  dead  flat,  may  be  made  by  aerial 
colouring,  and  light  and  shade.  Here,  and  throughout 
Belgium,  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  churches  will 
excite  surprise  and  admiration  ;  brass  and  marble,  gilding 
and  pictures,  abound  everywhere.  In  pictures  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  very  rich ;  it  boasts  the  masterpiece  of  Rubens, 
‘  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;’  its  companion,  ‘  The 
Crucifixion and  another  magnificent  picture  by  the  same 
great  artist  over  the  high  altar,  ‘  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.’* 

In  Antwerp,  as  in  all  Catholic  countries,  the  churches 
are  open  almost  invariably  up  to  noon  ;  and  there  are 
few  into  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  turn.  The  most 
remarkable,  next  to  the  cathedral,  is  that  of  St.  Jacques, 
which,  though  smaller,  struck  me  as  being  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  former  in  point  of  architecture.  It 
is  older,  having  a  considerable  admixture  of  what,  in  our 
own  churches,  is  called  the  Norman  and  early  English 
style.  There  is  much  fine  painted  glass,  and  the  side 
chapels  are  lined  with  a  profusion  of  rich  marbles.  The 
circular  end  behind  the  high  altar  is  very  fine.  Here 
Rubens  is  buried  in  the  centre  chapel,  above  the  altar  of 
which  is  one  of  his  most  admired  pictures,  a  Holy 
Family,  with  portraits  of  his  own  family,  and  himself  in 
the  character  of  St.  George. 

The  journey  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels  by  railroad  is 
now  made  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  less;  the  carriages 
are  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  the  pace  steady  and 
good,  averaging  about  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  but  the 
road  itself,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  and  maintained  at  the  smallest  expense  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  object  in  view ;  and  an  Englishman  will 
miss  the  air  of  finish,  not  to  say  splendour,  which  charac¬ 
terises  most  such  undertakings  in  his  own  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  stations,  which,  slightly  and  roughly  built, 
offer  a  very  strong  contrast  to  the  palaces  which  terminate 
most  of  our  railways.  They  answer  the  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  and  perhaps  the  directors  of  some  English  lines 
might  take  a  good  lesson  in  economy  from  coming  here  to 
see  how  cheaply  the  thing  may  be  done. 

From  Ostend  to  Liege,  however,  is  now  an  easy  transit 
of  seven  or  eight  hours ;  and  ultimately  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  from  Ostend  to  Cologne  will  be  reduced  to  one  day’s 
journey.  The  extension  from  Liege  to  Cologne,  how¬ 
ever,  will  evidently  require  some  years  for  its  completion, 
for  the  works  are  very  heavy  ;  and  I  was  told  that  several 
persons  who  had  taken  contracts  on  it  had  been  ruined. 
From  the  coast  to  Louvain  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing 
as  an  embankment  or  deep-cutting  to  be  seen  ;  the  roads 
all  cross  the  line  at  a  level  without  trouble  or  difficulty, 
a  sort  of  sentinel  being  stationed  at  each,  whose  office  it  is 
to  shut  the  bars  when  a  train  is  approaching.  For  the 
most,  part  the  railroad  is  not  even  fenced  in,  except  by  a 
*  See  Nos.  46,  150,  and  290,  for  views  and  descriptions. 


slight  ditch  for  drainage.  Between  Louvain  and  Liege  it 
rises  gradually  to  the  heights  which  bound  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  and  stops  near  the  summit  at  Ans,  near  two 
miles  from  Liege ;  it  is  to  he  carried  down  to  the  river 
by  two  inclined  planes. 

Along  the  whole  line  the  land  seems  very  light  and 
poor,  and  the  crops  also,  notwithstanding  the  well  known 
industry  and  skill  of  the  Flemish  agriculturist.  The 
most  is  made  of  every  inch  of  ground ;  the  land  is  cul 
tivated  in  narrow  strips,  and  scarce  a  hedge  or  enclosure  is 
to  he  seen.  The  verdure  was  very  lovely,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  much  like  that  of  Cambridgeshire, 
especially  where  a  sluggish  stream  bordered  with  willows 
and  deep  meadows  came  in  view.  Another  point  of  re¬ 
semblance  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  anything  like 
fine  timber.  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  not  only  in 
Belgium,  but  all  the  way  eastward  to  the.  Rhine,  I  have 
not  observed  a  single  tree  that  would  be  noticed  for  size 
or  beauty  in  England. 

The  cathedral  of  Malines  (or  Mechlin)  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Belgium — large,  lofty,  and  remarkable  for  its 
tower,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  west  end,  being,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  measure,  about  80  feet  wide.  The.  vast¬ 
ness  of  its  proportions  is  explained  by  the  vastness  of  the 
original  design,  which  was  to  raise  the  spire  to  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  height  of  640  feet.  Only  the  tower,  however, 
was  built,  which  is  stated  to  be  370  English  feet  high, 
which  is  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s.  Judging 
from  the  eye  I  should  not  have  supposed  this  to  be  the 
case.  Within  the  cathedral  is  the  most  beautiful  pulpit 
(except  perhaps  that  of  Brussels)  in  this  well-pulpited 
country.  It  is  carved  entirely  in  oak.  Below  the 
preacher,  in  front,  is  a  group  the  size  of  life,  representing 
the  persecutor  Saul  struck  from  his  horse.  The  upper 
part  is  Mount  Calvary :  on  one  side  is  the  crucified 
Saviour,  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John ;  on  the 
other  a  flight  of  steps,  representing  most  naturally  a  rude 
stair  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  to  the  preacher’s  chair.  The 
sounding-board  is  elaborately  and  appropriately  carved. 
The  rich  soft  colour  of  the  wood  is  very  good,  and  in  these 
cold  glaring  white  churches  looks  better  than  marble. 
The  altar-piece  in  the  north  transept  is  by  Vandyck,  and 
one  of  his  most  admired  pictures — subject,  the  ‘  Cru¬ 
cifixion.’ 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  also  a  very  elegant  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  contains  a  fine  Rubens, 
‘  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.’  Malines  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Flemish  towns,  abound¬ 
ing  in  admirable  specimens  of  domestic  architecture. 
The  great  square,  close  to  the  cathedral,  is  rich  in 
them. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Permanent  Value  of  Knowledge. — One  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  consequences  of  knowledge  is  the  respect  and  import¬ 
ance  which  it  communicates  to  old  age.  Men  rise  in  cha¬ 
racter  often  as  they  increase  in  years ;  they  are  venerable 
from  what  they  have  acquired,  and  pleasing  from  what  they 
can  impart.  If  they  outlive  their  faculties,  the  mere  frame 
itself  is  respected  for  what  it  once  contained ;  but  women 
(such  is  their  unfortunate  style  of  education)  hazard  every¬ 
thing  upon  one  cast  of  the  die ;  when  youth  is  gone,  all  is 
gone.  No  human  creature  gives  his  admiration  for  nothing : 
either  the  eye  must  be  charmed  or  the  understanding  grati¬ 
fied.  A  woman  must  talk  w'isely  or  look  well.  Every 
human  being  must  put  up  with  the  coldest  civility  who  has 
neither  the  charms  of  youth  nor  the  wisdom  of  age.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  there  the  slightest  commiseration  for  decayed  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  no  man  mourns  over  the  fragments  of  a  dancer, 
or  drops  a  tear  on  the  relics  of  musical  skill.  They  are 
flowers  destined  to  perish ;  but  the  decay  of  great  talents 
is  always  the  subject  of  solemn  pity  ;  and  even  when  their 
last  memorial  is  over,  their  ruins  and  vestiges  are  regarded 
with  pious  affection.  —  Sydney  Smith. 
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A  VISIT  TO  PLESSIS  LES  TOURS. 

[By  a  Correspondent.] 


[Present  State  of  Plessis  les  Tours. — From  an  original  Sketch.] 


I  started  from  Southampton  by  the  packet-boat,  landed 
at  the  thriving  modern  port  of  Havre,  crossed  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  Seine  in  a  French  steamer,  and,  after  car¬ 
rying  away  the  bowsprit  of  one  vessel  and  running  foul 
of  the  pier,  arrived  safe  at  Honfleur,  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  Seine.  I  passed  thence  to  Caen,  thence  to  Falaise 
— and  so  came  to  Argentan.  From  Argentan  I  came  to 
Le  Mans,  where,  in  a  transept  of  the  cathedral,  I  found 
the  tomb  of  the  beauteous  and  sorrowful  Berengaria*  of 
Navarre,  queen  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  From  Le 
Mans  I  journeyed  to  the  celebrated  town  of  Tours.  I 
learned  from  my  French  guide-book  that  we  were  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  city  by  a  bridge  “  considered  the  finest  in  all 
Europe,  of  immense  length,  and  d’une  largeur  dtonnante.” 
But  what  is  “  une  largeur  tftonnante”  translated  into  precise 
measure?  It  is  47  French  feet.  You  descend  toward 
Tours  by  a  wide  avenue  of  fruit-trees  looking  along  this 
famous  bridge  across  the  Loire  ;  through  the  spacious  and 
showy  Rue  Royale,  built  by  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  along  another  avenue  on  the  road  to 
Poitiers.  The  whole,  although  somewhat  theatrical  to  Eng¬ 
lish  eyes,  has  a  vastly  fine  effect.  I  was  at  length  safely 
housed  at  the  ‘  Pheasant,’  the  only  Englishman  in  a  party 
of  forty  people,  and,  after  having  duly  lionized  the  city,  be¬ 
came  intent  on  making  my  pilgrimage  to  Plessis  les  Tours. 
The  maitre  d’hdtel  had  never  heard  of  the  place — the 
gar^on  was  as  ignorant — the  concierge  had  heard  of  such 
a  place,  but  it  was  not  called  Plessis  les  Tours. — “  Pierre, 
you  simpleton,”  cried  the  fille  de  chambre,  from  a  two  pair 

*  One  of  the  heroines  of  Scott’s  Tales  of  ihe  Crusades — ‘The 
Talisman.’ 


of  stairs  window  over  our  heads,  “  Monsieur  means  Le 
Grand  Plessis — Am  I  not  right,  Monsieur  ?”  I  could  but 
answer,  “  Mademoiselle,  it  must  be  so.”  But  after  a  good 
deal  of  laughing  and  chatter,  I  only  gained  the  very  pre¬ 
cise  information  that  there  was  a  place  called  Le  Grand 
Plessis  somewhere  westward  of  the  city.  In  despair  I 
ventured  to  accost  a  French  dragoon  officer  in  the  street. 
He  had  heard  of  a  place  where  was  the  ruin  of  a  royal 
chateau,  but  it  was  called  Riche,  not  Plessis ;  and  he 
rather  imagined  the  way  to  it  lay  across  the  market- 
;  place.  Plessis  les  Tours,  alias  Le  Grand  Plessis,  alias 
Riche,  somewhere  westward,  across  the  market-place ! 
Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  come  here,  he  would  have  found 
Plessis  les  Tours  as  hard  to  discover  in  reality,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to 
Constable,  dated  June  23,  1S23,  in  his  library: — 

“  It  is  a  vile  place,  this  village  of  Plessis  les  Tours, 
that  can  baffle  both  you  and  me.  It  is  a  place  famous 
in  history ;  and,  moreover,  is,  as  your  Gazetteer  assures  us, 
a  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  yet  I  have  not  found 
it  in  any  map,  provincial  or  general,  which  I  have  con¬ 
sulted.  .  .  In  the  meantime  I  am  getting  on,  and 

instead  of  description  holding  the  place  of  sense,  I  must 
try  to  make  such  sense  as  I  can  find  hold  the  place  of 
description.”  So  wrote  the  great  magician  when  evoking 
the  spirits  of  the  past  for  the  composition  of  his  ‘  Quentin 
Durward.’  Sir  Walter  never  succeeded,  I  suspect,  in 
finding  Plessis  les  Tours  on  a  map,  for  it  is  the  name  of 
the  chateau  only.  How  I  fared  in  my  search,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  narrate.  From  the  market-place  I  struck  into 
the  Rue  des  Trois  Pav£s  Ronds,  but  that  was  not  west¬ 
ward,  and  I  turned  into  the  Rue  des  Trois  Ecritoires. 
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That  led  me  into  the  Rue  de  l’Hospitalite,  an  odd  approach 
to  the  abode  of  the  severe  and  inhospitable  Louis,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  street  I  found  myself  in  the  open  country. 
From  a  high  causeway  I  looked  far  over  the  surrounding 
plain,  but  could  discover  scarce  any  building  better  than 
a  cottage,  except  a  pile  like  a  church  about  a  mile  before 
me,  with  a  new  white  tower  rising  over  the  poplar  trees. 
As  a  last  hope  I  walked  toward  this  church-looking  build¬ 
ing.  On  nearing  it,  a  long  wall  ran  on  my  left,  and  an 
old  peasant  seated  beneath  its  shade  soon  convinced  me 
I  had  at  last  found  the  object  of  my  search.  “  Yes,  Sir,” 
said  he,  “  this  is  the  old  chateau  of  one  King  Louis, 
about  whom  they  tell  terrible  things.  Before  our  great 
Revolution  it  was  a  wood  of  walls  hereabout,  but  only 
three  of  them  are  left  now.”  “  The  chateau  of  Plessis  les 
Tours,”  says  the  old  chronicler  Saint  Wandulfe,  “pre¬ 
sents  at  first  sight  three  walls,  rising  one  behind  the 
other,  each  higher  than  that  before  it.  In  front  of  the 
first  is  a  fosse  filled  with  water  and  edged  with  long  iron 
spikes.  Before  each  of  the  other  walls  is  a  similar  fosse 
also  defended  by  iron  spikes.  In  the  midst  of  these  three 
fosses  and  ramparts  is  the  chateau,  composed  of  unequal 
buildings,”  &c.  The  wall — for  in  spite  of  the  peasant’s  in¬ 
formation,  one  only  is  left  entire — is  certainly  very  an- 
tient,  and  may  be  the  remains  of  the  outermost  of  the 
three  mentioned  by  Saint  Wandulfe.  It  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  built  of  rough  stone,  firmly  set  together,  and 
surrounds  the  chateau  at  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
distance,  enclosing  within  it  a  large  space  of  ground.  In 
its  present  state  it  has  little  more  the  appearance  of  for¬ 
tification  than  the  boundary  of  many  an  English  park. 
Saint  Wandulfe  mentious  nothing  that  answers  to  the  old 
peasant’s  wood  of  walls  ;  he  says  only,  that  stones,  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks,  rubbish,  sand,  &c.,  had  been  thrown  on 
the  ground  around  the  chateau  to  prevent  trees  from 
growing  there,  in  order  that  an  enemy  might  be  seen  from 
the  turrets  at  the  greatest  distance  possible.  The  ground 
about  the  building  is  now  without  any  vestige  of  walls  or 
rubbish,  and  covered  with  the  richest  crops.  The  pea¬ 
sant’s  story  was  however  confirmed  by  an  elderly  French 
gentleman,  whom  I  afterwards  met  at  Saumur,  and  who 
told  me  he  had  visited  the  place  in  the  course  of  an  an¬ 
tiquarian  tour  above  40  years  before,  and  that  it  was  then 
as  the  peasant  had  described  it.  I  moved  off  the  roadway 
somewhat  to  the  right,  without  fear  now  of  having  my  foot 
pierced  by  one  of  those  iron  caltrops,  or  of  the  chauss^e- 
trappes,  which,  of  old,  waylaid  the  wanderer  from  the  single 
road  to  the  chateau;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  bank  of  earth, 
gained  a  full  view  of  the  building  over  the  wall.  Some¬ 
where  hereabout  Maitre  Pierre  might  have  pointed  out 
the  palace  to  Quentin  Durward.*  The  outside,  alas!  called 
up  little  remembrance  of  former  greatness.  I  saw  before 
me  a  building,  of  no  great  size,  two  stories  high,  with  mo¬ 
dern  windows,  a  lofty  roof,  and  the  tower  I  had  noticed 
from  a  distance  rising  high  above  the  roof  on  the  other 
side ;  the  whole  raised,  on  this  front,  upon  a  superstruc¬ 
ture  or  basement,  which  seemed  to  be  open  and  unused  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau.  I  inquired  of  the  old 
peasant,  if  he  thought  I  might  see  the  inside  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  “  Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  a  stranger  from  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  I  believe,  took  it  a  year  since ;  he  is  a  foul- 
tongued  brute,  a  vilain  Chinois ;  and  since  he  has  been 
there,  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  go  inside  it.”  Grim 
Louis  ! — can  the  old  walls  taint  every  inmate  with  their 
former  master’s  repulsiveness  ?  But  I  had  found  my 
enchanted  castle,  and  I  swore,  with  the  ardour  of  a 
knight-errant  and  all  the  obstinacy  of  an  Englishman, 
that  I  would  see  it. 

I  however  made  my  way  first  along  the  front  of  the 
building,  which  I  before  saw,  to  the  basement  story  I  had 
noticed  under  the  main  pile  of  the  chateau.  This  I 
found  consisted  of  a  set  of  vaults  which  had  no  commu¬ 
nication  at  present  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
*  ‘  Quentin  Durward,’  chap,  3. 


little  light  that  found  its  way  in  by  the  door  and  the  deep 
grated  loopholes  in  the  outer  wall  did  not  allow  me  to 
judge  whether  there  had  ever  been  any  opening  through 
the  roof  communicating  with  the  rooms  above.  These 
vaults  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  evidently  of  very  old 
mason-work;  and  if  they  have  never  served  for  dun¬ 
geons,  their  villainous  aspect  much  belies  them.  The 
building  raised  upon  them  is  of  brick,  and  although  now 
in  decay,  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  vaults  them¬ 
selves.  It  seems  probable,  I  think,  that  the  line  of 
building  marked  by  these  vaults  originally  opened  upon 
an  inner  court  of  the  old  palace,  the  other  sides  of  which 
are  now  destroyed.  Attempting  to  get  round  the  build¬ 
ing  from  this  side,  I  found  myself  stopped  by  a  wall 
which  I  had  not  before  perceived,  running  at  right  angles 
to  this  front.  I  turned  back,  rested  myself  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  vaults,  and  stole  a  luncheon  of  grapes  from 
a  neighbouring  vine.  I  then  marched  up  to  the  gate¬ 
way,  pushed  in  the  porte-cochere,  and  entered  the  en¬ 
closure.  I  was  on  an  enclosed  plat,  elevated,  by  at  least 
the  height  of  the  vaults  I  had  just  left,  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  grounds,  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  chateau, 
in  the  front  and  on  the  right  opening  (with  a  dwarf  wall) 
over  vineyards  and  maize  grounds,  and  enclosed  on  the 
side  I  had  entered  by  a  line  of  outbuildings  and  the 
gateway ;  near  the  centre  was  an  alley  of  trees,  and  at 
the  corner  between  the  two  open  sides  stood  a  little  open 
summer-house.  I  had  hardly  completed  my  survey  when 
I  perceived  a  servant  coming  towards  me,  and,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  redoubtable  master  of  the  mansion  himself. 
I  addressed  the  latter,  hat  in  hand,  with  the  best  French 
compliment  I  could  muster  :  he  replied;  I  rejoined;  and 
he  answered ;  but  what  was  odd,  all  civilly  enough,  and 
with  a  mighty  strange  Languedoc  accent ;  at  last,  look¬ 
ing  him  full  in  the  face,  “  I  think,  sir,”  said  I,  “  that  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  brother  Briton.” 
“Faith,  you’re  right,  sir,  for  I  come  from  county  Cork; 
and  somehow  I  thought  all  the  time  you  must  be  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.”  The  mystery  was  soon  explained  :  the  “  vilain 
Chinois”  from  Languedoc  had  left  some  time  before, 
and  my  fellow-countryman  had  only  just  taken  possession 
of  the  chateau.  He  insisted  on  showing  me  over  the 
whole  building  himself.  The  brick  pile  is,  as  I  supposed, 
of  comparatively  modern  date ;  the  rooms  in  it  lofty  and 
well  proportioned,  but  looking  melancholy  from  neglect. 
The  approach  to  these  rooms  is  by  the  tower,  which 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  and  carries  a  stone 
staircase  built  on  the  principle  of  the  turret  staircases  in 
England,  but  with  steps  of  magnificent  width  and  easy 
ascent;  the  vault  overhead  finely  turned,  and  the  sup¬ 
ports — corbels,  I  fancy,  the  architects  call  them — exqui¬ 
sitely  carved.  Here  your  antiquary  is  on  safe  ground  : 
Louis  certainly  used  these  stairs ;  in  the  rooms  which  are 
above,  his  son  (Charles  VIII.)  passed  his  childhood. 
The  tyrant  may  have  chuckled  over  a  new  fraud,  or  me¬ 
ditated  some  fresh  hypocrisy,  or  for  an  instant  thought 
fondly  of  his  infant  boy,  while  his  eye  rested  on  these 
very  sculptures  you  now  admire.  But,  alas !  for  anti¬ 
quaries  and  sentimental  travellers,  the  two  upper  stories 
of  the  tower  were  raised  by  the  last  proprietor,  with  the 
intention  of  turning  the  tyrant’s  abode  into  a  shot  manu¬ 
factory.  This  grand  staircase  and  the  vaults  below  the 
building  are  the  principal  remains  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XI.  in  the  chateau  itself.  And  is  this  all,  thought 
I,  that  remains  of  the  towers  and  fortifications  and  halls 
of  the  palace  of  Plessis  les  Tours !  where  the  doorways 
were  defended  with  thick  gratings,  the  windows  armed 
with  spikes  of  iron,  the  approaches  to  which  were  filled 
with  pitfalls  and  chausstle-trappes,  and  the  prospect  from 
the  royal  apartments  ornamented  by  the  gibbets  which 
the  king  and  his  companion  hangman  Tristan  so  liberally 
honoured  with  victims  ;* — a  palace  inhabited  only  by  the 

*  “  Louis  sometimes  amused  himself  by  assisting  his  favourite 
Jack  Ketch  in  the  execution  of  his  office.” — Anquetil,  ‘an  14C5, 
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king  and  the  ministers  of  his  cruelties,  and  to  which  even 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  approached  through  a 
low  narrow  wicket,  answering  to  the  challenge  ot  the 
numerous  guards  with  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and 
submitting  to  have  their  persons  searched  before  entering 
the  presence  of  the  monarch.*  Little  indeed  remains  of 
the  abode  of  the  tyrant,  whose  ill  deeds  have  been  cloaked 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Restorer  of  the  Monarchy  ;’  and  the 
daily  changes  taking  place  from  the  state  of  the  property 
will  probably  soon  sweep  away  that  little,  and  leave  the 
scene  of  so  much  political  craft  and  so  many  crimes  a 
maize-field  or  a  vineyard. 

The  summer  pavilion  on  the  terrace,  which  consists  of 
a  slated  roof  resting  on  arches  of  woodwork,  covers  the 
site  of  the  oubliettes,  where  the  victim  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion  was  precipitated  through  a  trap  into  a  deep  pit. 
There  is  no  English  name,  thank  Heaven,  for  this  ac¬ 
cursed  invention,  but  almost  every  ancient  chateau 
throughout  France  boasts  its  oubliettes.  On  the  side  of 
the  terrace,  about  midway  between  the  pavilion  and  the 
gateway,  is  the  site  of  the  cavern-cell  in  which  Cardinal 
Balue,  when  imprisoned  for  treason,  was  allowed  to  sleep 
at  night,  being  suspended  during  the  day  in  one  of  those 
iron  cages  of  which  the  miserable  man  was  himself  the 
inventort.  The  terrace-wall  at  this  spot  is  about  ten  feet 
above  the  surrounding  field.  The  cell  was  entered  by  an 
opening  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  the  chateau  and  the  field 
below  falling  into  the  possession  of  different  parties,  this 
torture-hole  became  appropriately  enough  the  subject  of 
a  law-suit.  The  owner  of  the  field  asserted  the  cell  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  for  the  only  entrance  to  it  was  from  his 
land  ;  the  owner  of  the  chateau  claimed  it  because  it  was 
hollowed  out  of  his  terrace,  and  the  judge  decided  the 
cause  by  ordering  the  hole  to  be  filled  up.  In  the  field 
below,  going  from  this  cell  to  the  gateside,  and  not  far 
from  the  gateway  of  the  chateau,  still  stands  a  rude  ora¬ 
tory  and  confessional  built  of  stone,  to  which  the  victims 
of  the  cruel  and  superstitious  Louis  were  hurried  before 
passing  to  the  oubliette.  Beside  it  is  a  stone  cot,  which 
they  show  as  the  residence  of  the  king’s  favourite  gar¬ 
dener. 

Below  the  terrace,  on  the  south,  that  is,  the  side  between 
the  pavilion  and  the  chateau,  is  another  wall,  detached,  I 
believe,  from  the  terrace,  and  running  parallel  to  it ;  this 
the  people,  of  the  neighbourhood  say  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.,  but  it  seems  too  slightly  built  to  have  lasted 
so  many  centuries.  In  this  wall,  and  nearly  facing  the 
old  tower,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  into  the  outer  en¬ 
closure,  or  paddock,  as  one  might  call  it.  The  old  main 
wall,  as  I  before  mentioned,  surrounds  this  paddock,  and 
just  outside  this  boundary-wall,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
small  doorway,  stands  the  old  house,  once  the  residence 
of  Francois  de  Paule,  the  last  confessor  of  the  terrible 
Louis.  Louis,  as  the  Chronicles  tell  us,  allowed  his 
palace  to  be  approached  only  by  winding  and  fortified 
paths  ;  but  the  tradition  here  is,  that,  for  the  convenience 
of  communicating  with  his  confessor  in  his  last  illness,  he 
made  a  direct  approach  from  this  house  to  the  chateau, 
and  that  it  passed  through  the  small  doorway  in  the  inner 
wall  which  I  have  spoken  of.  There  is  no  longer  any 
opening  through  the  outer  wall  towards  the  house,  but 
that  may  have  been  filled  up  when  the  property  within 
and  that  without  this  bouudary  passed  into  different 
hands. 

How  strange  the  messages,  the  petitions,  which  passed 
from  the  palace  to  that  low  house  !  The  dying  tyrant, 
deceiving,  grasping,  murdering  still  as  life  ebbed  away, 
mocking  the  law  of  God,  and  bargaining  for  renewed 

*  Anquetil,  ‘  Histoire  de  France.’ 

t  It  is  commonly  said  La  Balue  was  imprisoned  at  Loches. 
The  historians  of  Plessis  les  Tours  assert  that  he  was  confined  at 
Plessis  les  Tours  first,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Loches.  Louis 
gave  him  his  liberty  at  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  de  la  Rovcre 
(afterwards  Pope  Julius  II.)  in  1480. 


health  by  the  observance  of  church  forms,  beseeching  his 
confessor  not  to  pray  for  his  future  state,  but  only  for  his 
life — daring  all  iniquity,  yet  not  daring  to  become  an 
infidel ! 

But  if  Plessis  les  Tours  furnishes  sorrowful  reminis¬ 
cences,  it  has  others  of  glory.  In  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  Louis  XII.  received  the  reward  of  his  virtues. 
This  Louis  figures  in  Scott’s  romance  as  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  that  touching  scene  in  the  Hall  of  Roland 
at  Plessis  les  Tours. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  (son  of  Louis  XI.) 
without  leaving  issue,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  king 
of  France,  by  the  name  of  Louis  XII.  In  1506  he  as¬ 
sembled  the  States-General  in  the  great  hall  of  Plessis  les 
Tours.  Bricot,  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  addressed  the 
king  and  the  assembly,  and  after  eloquently  recounting 
the  good  done  by  Louis — the  pardon  of  his  enemies — the 
reduction  of  imposts — his  victories  abroad — his  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial  tribunals  at  home — he  exclaimed, 
“  How  shall  your  subjects  repay  you  ?  Deign,  Sire,  to 
accept  the  title  of  Father  of  the  People,  which  they  offer 
you  this  day  by  my  voice.”  The  whole  assembly  on 
their  knees  urged  the  orator’s  request,  and  Louis,  with 
many  tears,  assured  them  that  title  was  the  most  accept¬ 
able  gift  his  subjects  could  have  made  him. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Plessis  les  Tours 
was  converted  by  the  government  into  a  house  of  correc¬ 
tion  for  vagrants  ;  was  sold  at  the  Revolution  in  1792,  to 
a  private  individual ;  and  is  now  probably  at  the  option 
of  any  self-banished  Briton  who  may  be  in  search  of  a 
residence ;  for  my  warm-hearted  fellow-countryman  from 
Languedoc  did  not  seem  very  well  content  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  his  new  abode. 


THE  LOFODEN  COD  FISHERY  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  NORWAY.— No.  II. 

[Concluded  from  No.  472.1 

In  our  previous  article  on  this  subject  we  described  the 
modes  of  fishing  by  a  simple  line  with  a  hook  attached, 
and  by  a  very  long  line  or  rope  with  several  hundred 
hooks  attached.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  superior 
efficacy  of  entangling  the  fish  in  the  meshes  of  a  net 
should  have  occurred  to  those  engaged  in  the  fishery ; 
but  we  should  think  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  im¬ 
provement  has  met  with  the  most  obstinate  opposition, 
were  it  not  that  we  have  such  frequent  instances  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  labouring  classes  in  every  country  to 
make  changes  in  their  modes  of  carrying  on  their  re¬ 
spective  employments. 

About  the  year  1685  a  merchant  at  Borgund,  named 
Claus  Niels  Sliningen,  introduced  nets  at  the  Lofoden 
fishery.  An  immediate  outcry  was  raised  against  the  in¬ 
novation;  the  humbler  classes  of  fishermen  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  the  new  nets,  and  were  jealous  of 
the  use  of  them  by  their  richer  neighbours.  They  brought 
all  sorts  of  complaints,  among  which  was  one  that  the 
nets  tended  to  drive  away  the  fish  from  the  fishing-station. 
A  tough  war  ensued  between  the  net-ites  and  the  line-ites, 
which  ended  in  a  law-suit ;  when,  after  a  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  it  was  decided 
that  nets  were  not  only  not  prejudicial,  but  were  much 
more  advantageous  than  lines.  This  decision  led  to  the 
very  general  adoption  of  nets ;  the  poorer  sort  of  fisher¬ 
men,  if  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  nets  from  their  own 
resources,  clubbed  together  to  make  purchases  for  the 
common  good. 

But  still  it  was  only  a  particular  district  to  which  these 
remarks  apply.  At  every  different  station  the  battle  had 
to  be  fought  over  again ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  year 
1162  it  was  still  prohibited  on  the  coast  of  Drontheim  to 
set  nets  either  in  the  common  fishing-places  or  in  the 
open  sea,  on  the  plea  that  by  such  means  the  poor  fisher- 
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men,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  such  dear  tackle, 
would  suffer  very  much  from  it  ;  f  )r  it  was  asserted  by 
the  advocates  of  the  poor  men  that  fish  will  no  longer  bite 
a  hook  where  cod-nets  are  placed.  The  improvement 
travelled  northward  by  very  slow  steps;  one  district 
adopted  the  use  of  nets  in  1768,  another  in  1788;  and 
when  Yon  Buch  visited  Norway,  in  1307,  there  were  dis¬ 
tricts  which  still  persevered  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  nets. 
We  believe  that  in  later  years  it  has  been  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  fishermen  themselves  to  adopt  whichever 
mode  they  may  prefer  ;  and  many  of  them  still  use  lines, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  the  nets. 

We  must  now  describe  the  nature  of  these  nets.  The 
fishermen,  as  well  as  the  line -fishers,  divide  themselves 
into  companies  of  ten  men  each,  who  occupy  two  boats. 
Each  company  has  about  six  or  eight  nets,  which  average 
twenty  fathoms  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
width.  The  meshes,  when  stretched  out  tightly,  measure 
about  six  inches  each  from  knot  to  knot.  From  the  under 
border  of  this  long  net  hang  a  number  of  cords  with 
weights  or  stones  fastened  to  them  ;  these  are  to  cause 
the  net  to  sink  into  the  sea,  since  the  stones  or  other 
weights  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  length  of  the  de¬ 
pendent  cords  will  determine  the  depth  to  which  the  net 
will  sink.  This,  then,  being  the  contrivance  for  sinking 
the  net,  another  is  required  for  maintaining  it,  like  a 
grated  wrall,  in  a  vertical  position.  Cords  are  fastened  to 
the  upper  border  rope  of  the  net,  and  these  cords  are  at¬ 
tached  at  the  surface  of  the  water  to  floats  made  of  light 
wood  (cork  being  too  expensive).  The  lengths  of  the 
upper  and  lower  cords  are  so  regulated  as  to  carry  the  net 
to  a  depth  of  about  sixty  or  eighty  fathoms  beneath  the 
surface,  where  it  presents  a  vertical  wall  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  fish. 

These  nets  are  set  at  twilight  in  the  evening,  and  are 
left  immersed  until  the  next  morning.  “  The  fish,”  as 
Sir  A.  de  Capell  Brooke  observes,  “  shaping  their  course, 
as  they  invariably  do,  towards  the  south,  and  not  seeing 
the  nets,  they  run  their  heads  into  the  meshes,  which  are 
made  large  enough  for  that  purpose,  but  not  of  a  size  to 
admit  the  body.  Finding  their  progress  thus  interrupted, 
they  attempt  to  recede,  and  are  caught  by  the  gills.”  At 
day-break  the  nets  are  drawn  up,  when,  to  use  the  words 
of  Yon  Buch,  “  the  w'hole  net  is  frequently  covered  with 
fish,  and  the  boat  is  speedily  filled.  If  the  net  were 
higher,  it  would  frequently  be  unable  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  fish.  Even  at  present  they  find  every  precaution 
necessary  in  the  drawing  of  their  nets.  In  the  water  the 
fish  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their  weight ;  it  appears 
then  an  easy  thing  to  draw  up  the  net ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  cord  comes  above  the  water,  he  employs  his  whole 
strength  against  the  meshes,  and  would  tear  them  to  effect 
his  escape  if  a  second  fisherman  did  not,  as  soon  as  the 
fish  touches  the  surface  of  the  water,  drive  an  iron  hook 
into  his  belly  and  pull  him  into  the  boat.” 

In  this  way  from  twelve  to  twenty  millions  of  cod  are 
caught  every  year ;  a;id  wre  wrill  avail  ourselves  of  the 
works  of  Von  Buch,  De  Capell  Brooke,  and  Laing,  to 
describe  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  fishers.  The 
first  of  these  writers  visited  Norway  in  1807,  the  second 
in  1820,  and  the  last  in  1835  ;  but  their  accounts  agree 
in  most  points.  2 

The  fishers  rent  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  shore  for  a 
few  months,  and  there  fix  an  immense  number  of  poles, 
called  yells,  suspended  at  about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  the  fish  are  brought  to  shore,  their  heads  are  cut  off 
and  their  insides  taken  out.  The  heads  are  made  up 
into  bunches,  and  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry ;  and  when 
the  fishers  return  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  the  fishing 
season,  they  take  these  heads  with  them,  and  make  them 
serve  as  food  for  the  cattle  during  the  ensuing  winter  by 
boiling  them  up  into  a  singular  kind  of  soup  with  hay  or 
sea- weed. 

The  roes  are  taken  out,  packed  in  barrels  with  layers 


of  salt  between  them,  and  sent  to  Bergen  and  other  ports, 
from  whence  they  are  exported  to  foreign  countries,  where 
they  are  used  as  bait  in  the  herring  fishery. 

The  livers  form  a  valuable  article  of  traffic.  They 
are  packed  in  barrels  and  allowed  to  remain  until  a  very 
clear  and  excellent  oil  exudes  from  them  by  their  mutual 
pressure.  The  livers  then  undergo  a  process  by  which  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  an  inferior  kind  of  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained  ;  they  are  boiled  in  large  cauldrons,  being  kept 
constantly  stirred ;  and  as  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  it 
is  skimmed  off  and  barrelled.  Five  hundred  cod  livers 
produce  on  an  average  thirty-six  gallons  of  oil.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  oil  exported  from  Norway,  amounting  to 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  barrels  a  year,  is  obtained 
in  this  way  from  the  liver  of  the  cod.  This  oil  is  princi¬ 
pally  used  in  Flolland  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  main  body  of  the  fish, 
that  which  is  destined  for  human  food.  These  are  hung 
together  in  pairs,  with  birch  twigs,  on  the  yells ,  or  poles, 
with  the  precaution  of  not  allowing  them  to  touch  each 
other.  Here  they  are  left  until  they  become  perfectly 
dried,  which  is  effected  wholly  by  the  dryness  and  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  that  climate.  The  fish,  when  thus 
dried,  will  keep  good  for  several  years ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  De  Capell  Brooke,  that  the  Lofoden  dried  cod  are 
much  better  than  those  of  Newfoundland,  on  account  of 
the  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  latter  place. 

The  fish  are  not  all  dried  whole.  Those  which  are 
caught  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  are  dried  as  whole, 
round,  or  stock  fish,  that  is,  without  being  split ;  but 
those  caught  toward  the  end  of  the  season  have  not  time 
to  dry  through  their  entire  thickness ;  they  are  therefore 
split  open,  the  back-bone  taken  out,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry.  Besides  these  two  methods,  some  of  the  fish  are 
merely  laid  on  the  naked  rocks,  and  there  left  to  dry  : — 
“  this  is  done  chiefly  for  the  Bergen  and  Drontheim 
merchants,  who,  during  the  season,  send  small  sloops  to 
the  different  islands,  and  purchase  the  cod  thus  exposed, 
which  are  then  salted  and  loaded  in  bulk  in  the  vessel. 
They  are  taken  out  when  the  vessels  reach  the  mainland, 
well  washed,  pressed,  and  again  laid  on  the  rocks  till  tho¬ 
roughly  dried.  The  sounds  are  suffered  to  dry  with  the 
fish,  though  in  so  extensive  a  fishery  they  would  form 
themselves  no  inconsiderable  article  of  commerce.  The 
reason  why  they  are  not  taken  out  probably  is  the  time 
that  would  be  consumed  in  doing  it ;  and  it  might  also 
injure  the  fish  by  tearing  them.” — Brooke. 

There  is  a  day  fixed  by  law,  before  which  the  fisheries 
are  bound  not  to  remove  their  fish  from  the  drying- 
ground,  as  an  imperfectly  dried  fish  would  not  only  itself 
spoil,  but  would  injure  all  the  others  packed  with  it. 
Before  this  period,  the  agent  of  the  bishop  of  the  district 
visits  the  drying-ground,  and  collects  his  tithe  on  all  the 
fish. 

After  the  fish  are  quite  dried,  they  are  taken  from  the 
poles,  and  the  tails  cut  off.  The  fish  are  then  piled  up 
in  tiers  in  the  vessels  which  convey  them  to  the  ports, 
being  laid  alternately  head  and  tail  together  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  such  an  expression  after  the  heads  and  tails 
are  cut  off).  When  the  piles  thus  reach  up  to  the  deck, 
openings  are  made  between  several  of  the  fish  with  sharp 
pieces  of  wood,  and  into  these  openings  a  few  more  fish  are 
put,  and  jammed  in  firmly  with  mallets.  By  this  means 
the  whole  cargo  becomes  one  dense  and  solid  mass  of  fish. 
This  process  of  wedging  is  the  labour  of  a  particular 
class  of  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  it ;  and  it 
takes  from  three  to  four  weeks  to  load  a  vessel  of  150  tons. 
A  ship  of  200  tons  burden  will  not  carry  more  than 
about  300,000  pounds  weight  of  dried  fish. 

It  is  stated  that  a  slight  change  has  been  observed  in 
the  course  taken  by  the  shoals  of  fish  from  that  which  they 
followed  in  earlier  years;  but  that  the  Norwegians,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  old  prejudices,  still  prefer  their  old  fishing- 
banks,  although  others  may  be  more  profitable.  There 
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is  another  circumstance  also  which  has  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  profits  of  the  fishery.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  the  whole  of  the  fish,  after  it  was  dried,  was  sent 
to  Bergen  to  be  sold,  and  from  the  last-mentioned  place 
was  sent  to  Holland,  Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  other 
places,  where  a  market  is  found  for  it.  This  voyage  to 
Bergen  is  a  very  losing  one,  because  the  fish  have  to  be 
carefully  packed  at  the  fisheries,  conveyed  by  a  dangerous 
navigation  to  Bergen,  and  there  unpacked  again.  There 
are  now  attempts  being  made  to  establish  commercial 
houses  at  the  fisheries,  which  can  purchase  the  fish  from 
the  fishermen,  and  then  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with 
foreign  countries  without  the  intervention  of  Bergen. 
This  new  plan  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  against; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  such  a  valuable  district  will 
not  continue  without  the  establishment  of  commercial 
houses. 

The  yachts  or  tenders  which  carry  the  fish  to  Bergen 
are  either  possessed  or  hired  by  the  fishermen,  every 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  fishing  companies  having  one,  to 
bring  out  their  provisions,  nets,  and  lines,  and  to  take  the 
produce  to  market.  During  the  fishing  each  company 
has  its  own  space  or  ground  marked  out.  The  whole 
fishery  is  divided  into  stations,  and  each  station  must 
have  only  so  many  fishing  companies,  that  a  £me-fishing 
company  may  have  twenty-five  fathoms,  and  a  nef-fishing 
company  twenty  fathoms,  clear  of  neighbours.  A  com¬ 
mander  for  each  station  is  elected  by  the  fishermen  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  has  to  regulate  the  signals  for  going  out 
together  to  raise  their  nets  and  lines,  the  prevention  of 
night-fishing,  stealing,  encroachment  on  another  com¬ 
pany’s  ground,  &c.  One  of  their  general  rules  is,  that 
no  net-fishing  shall  commence  until  two-thirds  of  the 
expected  number  of  fishermen  have  arrived  from  the 
other  districts,  and  have  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  com¬ 
mencing  operations. 

On  the  whole  we  must  consider  tiiis  fishery  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and  so  valuable  is  it  to  the  Norwegians,  that  some  of  the 
fishermen  come  from  a  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  to  attend  it. 


A  Kaffir  Chief's  Opinion  of  the  Bagpipe. — Hintza  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  music.  He  answered  that 
be  could  not  understand  it  properly ;  that  some  of  it  re¬ 
minded  him  of  his  children  at  home,  and  made  him  cry ; 
and  that  he  supposed  that  the  instrument  had  been  invented 
by  us  out  of  regard  for  the  general,  to  imitate  his  crying 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  crying 
of  his  children. — Alexander's  Voyage  among  the  Colonies 
of  Western  Africa- 


A  Hint  to  Colonists.— Some  of  the  English  singing-birds 
have  been  introduced  into  St.  Helena  of  late  years ;  as 
also  rooks,  crows,  and  minas  (from  India),  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  grubs  and  caterpillars. — Alexander' s  Voyage 
among  the  Colonies  of  Western  Africa. 

Truth. — Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  knowledge  and  the  business  of  the  understanding ; 
whatsoever  is  besides  that,  however  authorised  by  consent 
or  recommended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance  or 
something  worse. — Locke  on  the  Understanding. 

Manufacturing  PotaVi.— The  manner  of  extracting  pot¬ 
ash  from  sea- weed  is  as  follows  :  —  When  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  kelp  has  been  collected,  it  is  spread  out  in  a  place 
where  it  will  be  dried  by  the  sun  and  wind,  and  when  dry 
enough  to  burn,  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground  three  or  four 
feet  wide ;  round  its  margin  are  laid  stones,  on  which  the 
weed  is  placed  and  set  on  fire.  Quantities  of  this  fuel  being 
continually  heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a 
constant  flame,  from  which  a  liquid  substance  like  melted 
metal  drops  into  the  hollow  beneath.  This  substance  is 
worked  or  stirred  with  iron  rakes,  and  brought  to  a  uni¬ 
form  consistence  while  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  and  when  cool 
it  consolidates  into  a  heavy,  dark-coloured  alkaline  sub¬ 
stance,  which  undergoes  in  the  glass-house  a  second  vitrifi¬ 


cation,  and  then  assumes  a  perfect  transparency.  —  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  H.  M.  ships  Adventure 
and  Beagle. 


Influence  of  Habit. — Though  a  causeway  has  been  made 
from  the  houses  of  the  missionaries  to  the  chapel,  protected 
by  cocoa-nut  trees  laid  along  the  sides,  the  middle  part 
being  covered  with  pebbles,  and  wide  enough  for  several 
persons  to  walk  abreast,  yet  the  people  continue  one  to 
follow  another  in  line,  as  formerly  in  the  narrow  tracks. — 
Tyerman  and  Bennet's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 


Softness  of  the  Tahitan  Language. — When  we  first  heard 
the  natives  conversing  together,  we  could  scarcely  conceive 
that  the  sounds  were  those  of  speech;  so  smooth  and  well- 
vowelled  and  liquid  were  all  these,  tbat  they  seemed  only 
indistinct  murmurings  in  the  air  round  our  ears.  The  hum 
of  bees  under  a  lime-tree  in  blossom  might,  to  our  appre¬ 
hension,  have  been  as  easily  resolved  into  words  as  the 
audible  breath  that  came  from  lips  on  which  our  eyes  were 
fixed,  but  which  were  dumb  to  our  understanding.  By  little 
and  little,  and  by  the  exercise  of  minute  attention,  wo 
learned  to  unravel  the  implicated  cadences  of  low,  soft 
voices,  which,  from  unintelligible  monotony,  grew  into  em¬ 
phatic  expression,  and  at  length  rose  into  the  harmonious 
utterance  of  ever-varying  thought,  in  diction  correspond¬ 
ingly  copious  and  clear.  Nay,  so  voluble,  sweet,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ear  is  the  speech,  but  especially  the  song  of  the 
lonely  inhabitants  of  these  uttermost  isles,  that  we  cannot 
more  aptly  illustrate  its  peculiarity  than  by  calling  it  the 
Italian  of  Barbarians. — Tyerman  and  Bennet's  South  Seas. 


Employment  of  Time. — Those  pleasures  are  most  valuable, 
not  which  are  most  exquisite  in  the  fruition,  but  which  are 
most  productive  of  engagement  and  activity  in  the  pursuit. 
The  more  significant,  however,  our  engagements  are,  the 
better;  such  as  planning  of  laws,  institutions,  charities,  im 
provements,  public  works— and  the  endeavouring,  by  our 
interest,  address,  solicitations,  and  activity,  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Any  engagement  which  is  innocent  is  better 
than  none ;  as  the  writing  of  a  book,  the  building  of  a 
house,  the  laying  out  of  a  garden,  the  digging  of  a  fish-pond  — 
even  the  raising  of  a  cucumber  or  a  tulip. — Paley's  Morao 
Philosophy. 


The  North  American  Indians. — The  Indians  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  real  life  are  quite  different 
from  those  described  in  poetry.  They  are  by  no  means  the 
stoics  that  they  are  represented— taciturn,  unbending, 
without  a  tear  or  a  smile.  Taciturn,  they  are,  it  is  true, 
when  in  company  with  White  men,  whose  good-will  they 
distrust,  and  whose  language  they  do  not  understand ;  but 
the  White  man  is  equally  taciturn  under  like  circumstances. 
When  the  Indians  are  among  themselves,  however,  there 
cannot  be  greater  gossips.  Half  their  time  is  taken  up  in 
talking  over  their  adventures  in  war  and  hunting,  and  in 
telling  whimsical  stories.  They  are  great  mimics  and 
buffoons  also;  and  entertain  themselves  excessively  at  the 
expense  of  the  Whites  with  whom  they  have  associated,  and 
who  have  supposed  them  impressed  with  profound  respect 
for  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are  curious  observers, 
noting  everything  in  silence,  but  with  a  keen  and  watchful 
eye,  occasionally  exchanging  a  glance  or  a  grunt  with  each 
other  when  anything  particularly  strikes  them,  but  reserving 
all  comments  until  they  are  alone.  Then  it  is  that  they 
give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry,  and  mirth.  In 
the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontier,  I  have  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  noticing  their  excitability  and 
boisterous  merriment  at  their  games ;  and  have  occasionally 
noticed  a  group  of  Osages  sitting  round  a  fire,  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  engaged  in  the  most  animated  and  lively 
conversation,  and  at  times  making  the  woods  resound  with 
peals  of  laughter.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Indian  of 
poetical  fiction  is  like  the  shepherd  of  pastoral  romance — a 
mere  personification  of  imaginary  attributes. — Washington 
Irving's  Tour  to  the  Prairies. 
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BARBADOES 


[Bridgetown.] 


Barbadoes  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  occupied  by  emi¬ 
grants  from  England.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  in  length 
and  fourteen  in  breadth,  nearly  every  acre  being  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  by  no  means  rich, 
nor  of  a  uniform  character,  in  some  places  being 
scanty  and  slight,  in  others  wet  and  swampy,  dry, 
coarse,  or  clayey.  There  are  many  wells  of  good  water 
in  the  island,  besides  two  rivers  and  several  reservoirs 
for  rain ;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  so  well  supplied 
as  the  inhabitants  would  wish ;  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence  of  any  trees, 
those  which  formerly  covered  the  island  having  been  cut 
down  by  the  planters  and  superseded  by  the  sugar-cane. 
The  climate,  though  warm,  is  as  temperate  as  that  of  any 
other  place  within  the  tropics,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  T2°  to  88°  Fahr.,  and  is  deemed  healthy  for  those 
accustomed  to  it,  as  well  as  for  those  Europeans  who  are 
cautious  and  regular  in  their  habits  on  their  first  arrival. 
Owing  to  the  deficiency  in  tall  trees  and  thickly  wooded 
uplands,  the  country  being  flat,  Barbadoes  does  not  present 
so  attractive  an  appearance  from  the  sea  as  others  of 
the  Caribbees ;  but  the  coast  is  sufficiently  picturesque  to 
Vol.  VIII. 


appear  delightful  to  voyagers  who  have  been  thirty  or 
forty  days  at  sea.  The  approach  to  land  after  a  sea- 
voyage,  during  which  nothing  but  the  monotony  of  sky 
and  water  has  claimed  the  wanderer’s  attention,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  of  sensations  ;  every  little  indication 
of  the  expected  haven — the  visits  of  native  birds,  the 
floating  plants  and  weeds,  the  fragrance  of  the  air  (per¬ 
ceived  long  before  the  land) — is  hailed  with  delight, 
and  when  at  last  the  dark,  line  on  the  horizon  denoting 
its  proximity  is  beheld,  it  is  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
dearest  objects  in  existence. 

With  sentiments  like  these  we  approach  Barbadoes ; 
and  it  is  not  the  less  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  people  we 
shall  meet  on  our  arrival,  though  living  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  a  foreign  character,  are 
fellow-countrymen  of  our  own,  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  vessel, 
the  bright-coloured  dolphin  will  have  been  observed 
sporting  and  rolling  in  the  water,  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunbeams  ;  the  voracious  shark  then  appears,  with  his 
huge  and  ponderous  jaws ;  and  next  we  behold  those 
fairy-like  creatures,  the  flying-fish,  whose  silver  scales 
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and  snowy  wings,  glittering  in  the  sun  as  they  rise  from 
the  water  only  to  drop  into  it  again,  appear  so  pure 
and  delicate,  that  we  would  fain  believe  them  to  belong 
to  spirits  of  a  brighter  world :  Moore,  in  one  of  his 
prettiest  pieces,  has  compared  them  to  the  soul  ‘  rising 
into  light  and  heaven,’  but  failing  in  its  attempt  to  leave 
the  gross  parts  of  mortality  : — 

“  Oh,  virtue  !  when  thy  clime  I  seek, 

Let  not  my  spirit’s  flight  be  weak : 

Let  me  not,  like  this  feeble  thing, 

With  brine  still  dropping  from  its  wing, 

Just  sparkle  in  the  solar  glow, 

And  plunge  again  to  depths  below' ; 

But  when  I  leave  the  grosser  throng, 

With  whom  my  soul  hath  dwelt  so  long, 

Let  me,  in  that  aspiring  day. 

Cast  every  lingering  stain  away  ; 

And,  panting  for  thy  purer  air. 

Fly  up  at  once,  and  fix  me  there  !” 

The  flying-fish  often  leap  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in 
their  flight,  and  may  then  easily  be  caught,  as  their  wings 
(or  fins)  are  useless  when  they  are  not  moistened  by  the 
water. 

As  the  vessel  nears  the  harbour  of  Bridgetown,  the 
capital  of  Barbadoes,  she  is  visited  by  canoes  and 
boats  laden  with  milk,  yams,  plantains,  pomegranates, 
pine-apples,  and  other  island  luxuries,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  a  low  price,  three  half-pence  being  the 
charge  for  a  juicy  pine-apple.  The  harbour  is  generally 
very  lively,  full  of  vessels,  and  echoing  to  the  voices  of 
the  native  watermen,  conducting  boats  laden  with  sugar 
to  the  ships  destined  for  England  and  other  places  of 
export:  these  ships  receive  the  produce  of  the  whole 
country  at  Bridgetown,  small  sloops  or  schooners,  called 
droghers,  being  employed  to  c-arry  the  sugar  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  coast  to  this  harbour. 

The  town,  as  seen  from  the  bay,  appears  of  considerable 
extent,  as  it  stretches  along  the  shore  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  miles,  but  the  houses  do  not  extend  back¬ 
wards  farther  than  half  a  mile.  Even  these  limits  show 
it  to  be  what  we  should  call  a  large  town ;  and  the 
clusters  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  are  seen 
here  and  there  rising  among  the  houses,  give  it  a  very 
pretty  and  interesting  appearance.  The  surrounding 
country,  however,  though  agreeable,  is  deficient  in  those 
gently  sloping  hills  or  mountainous  elevations  which 
form  so  desirable  a  background  to  a  scene  viewed  from 
the  sea. 

The  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  stores  of  the  island, 
Bridgetown  maintains  the  first  rank  among  the.  towns  of 
Barbadoes.  The  streets  are  clean  and  neat ;  the  roads 
are  good,  and  covered  with  a  soft  white  sand ;  and  the 
houses  pretty  and  comfortable,  though  they  pretend  not 
to  any  elegance  or  architectural  beauties.  Most  of  the 
houses  consist  of  but  one  floor,  and  that  on  the  ground ; 
but  some  have  rooms  above  these,  and  a  few  are  two 
stories  in  height.  Generally  speaking  they  are  built  of 
wood,  supported  by  pillars  of  brick  or  stone,  and  have 
commonly  covered  balconies  in  front.  The  houses  prin¬ 
cipally  consist  of  shops  or  stores,  where,  as  in  most  West 
Indian  towns,  the  merchants  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  sale  of  one  particular  article,  but  trade  in  every¬ 
thing,  so  that  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  in  opposition  to 
one  another. 

There  is  a  lower  class  of  stores  occupied  by  hucksters, 
persons,  for  the  most  part  black  or  mulatto,  who  gain 
their  livelihood  by  purchasing  goods  in  small  quantities 
from  the  merchants,  and  retailing  them  to  the  negroes  in 
still  smaller  portions,  for  which  they  charge  in  a  higher 
degree,  though  the  sums  are  not  so  large ;  and  by  this 
means  they  make  proportionately  a  greater  profit,  or  a 
greater  per  centage,  than  the  higher  class  of  store¬ 
keepers. 

There  are  several  places  of  worship  in  Bridgetown 
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besides  the  cathedral,  and  a  church  superior  to  it  in 
architectural  elegance ;  yet  the  Black  population,  which 
far  surpasses  the  White  in  number,  does  not  appear  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  religious  observances  ;  it  is  true,  crimes  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  every  one  cries  out 
against  the  little  pilferings  of  the  negroes,  which  appear 
to  be  inherent  in  their  nature,  and  in  the  success  of 
which  they  absolutely  glory. 

Business  is  suspended  at  an  early  hour  in  Bridgetown, 
the  stores  being  generally  closed  by  four  or  five  in  the 
evening,  after  which  time  the  Barbadians  indulge  in 
festive  entertainments,  or  in  a  quiet  walk  by  moon¬ 
light. 

The  Blacks,  however,  and  indeed  many  of  the  White 
inhabitants,  have  some  curious  ideas  respecting  the  un¬ 
healthy  or  mischievous  effects  of  the  moon’s  rays,  and 
while  they  promenade  in  the  open  air  carry  umbrellas 
and  parasols  to  shield  them  from  its  light.  If  a  moon¬ 
light  walk  has  any  pernicious  influence  on  the  health  or 
spirits,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  heavy  dews  which  fall 
at  night  in  this  climate. 

In  the  daytime  the  Barbadians  drive  about  in  a  horse 
and  gig,  one  of  which  almost  every  one  possesses,  though 
four-wheeled  carriages  are  uncommon :  in  these  the 
ladies  go  shopping  or  paying  visits,  the  vehicle  being 
generally  driven  by  a  Black  servant,  but  sometimes  it  is 
conducted  by  the  owner,  when  the  servant  hangs  on  behind 
in  an  inconvenient  manner.  No  one  thinks  of  going  out 
either  in  his  gig  or  on  horseback  without  being  attended 
by  a  boy,  who,  when  the  latter  method  is  chosen,  has 
to  run  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  occasionally  assist¬ 
ing  himself,  when  the  pace  is  swift,  by  holding  by  the 
tail. 

The  government  offices  and  other  public  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  residences  of  the  principal  inhabitants  or  offi¬ 
cial  personages,  are  much  superior  in  taste  and  elegance 
to  the  generality  of  the  buildings,  and  the  interiors  are 
commodious  and  well  furnished.  There  is  a  public 
library,  well  stocked,  but  with  not  many  useful  books, 
commercial  rooms  well  conducted,  and  several  good  hotels 
for  the  reception  of  new  comers,  where  however  good 
prices  must  be  given  for  good  accommodation,  \vhich,  by 
such  means,  may  be  easily  procured. 

Education  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  in  Bar¬ 
badoes  ;  but  Bridgetown  contains  several  schools  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  government,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  superintended  by  the  bishop.  There  is  also, 
about  12  miles  from  the  town,  a  college,  founded  at  the" 
commencement  of  the  last  century  by  General  Codrington, 
for  general  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  among  the 
slaves. 

Besides  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes  contains  three  other 
towns  of  some  importance,  Speightstown  (pronounced 
Spikes-Town),  Hole,  or  Jamestown,  and  Austins,  the 
first-mentioned  being  the  most  populous  of  the  three,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Blacks,  or  of  different 
shades  of  colour. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ANDREW  YARRANTON. 

Although  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  man,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  does  not  appear  in  our  ordinary  biogra¬ 
phies,  yet  the  exertions  which  he  made,  and  often  suc¬ 
cessfully  too,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  he  offered  and  the  opinions  he  promulgated, 
give  him  a  better  title  to  be  remembered  than  many 
whose  fame  has  been  more  widely  spread.  He  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Ashley, 
in  Worcestershire;  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  linen** 
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draper,  from  whom,  it  appears,  he  ran  away  and  went 
for  a  soldier.  This  is  inferred  from  the  following  passage 
in  one  of  his  publications  : — “  I  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
linen-draper  when  this  king  was  born  [this  was  Charles  II., 
1G30],  and  continued  at  the  trade  some  years;  but  the 
shop  being  too  narrow  and  short  for  my  large  mind,  I 
took  leave  of  my  master,  but  said  nothing.  Then  I  lived 
a  countrey  life  for  some  years,  and  in  the  late  wars  I  was 
a  soldier,  and  sometimes  had  the  honour  and  misfortune 
to  lodg  and  dislodg  an  army.  In  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  fifty-two,  I  entered  upon  Iron  Works,  and 
pli’d  them  several  years,  and  in  them  times  I  made  it 
my  business  to  survey  the  three  great  rivers  of  England, 
and  some  small  ones,  and  made  two  navigable,  and  a 
third  almost  compleated.”  About  this  time  he  made 
two  journeys  to  the  Continent,  under  the  patronage  of 
some  noblemen ;  one  to  Saxony,  from  whence  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  the  art  of  making  tinplates;  and 
the  other  to  Holland,  to  examine  into  the  linen  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  system  of  inland  navigation ;  from  this  latter  jour¬ 
ney  he  derived  much  valuable  information,  which  he 
subsequently  made  available  in  this  country.  He  pro¬ 
posed  and  surveyed  the  lines  for  navigable  canals  half  a 
century  before  anything  of  the  sort  was  effected  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  among  which  was  one  joining  the  Severn  and 
Thames,  nearly  coinciding  writh  the  line  since  followed. 
He  surveyed  and  planned  docks  for  London  and  Dublin, 
which  were  carried  into  effect  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death.  He  projected  improvements  in  the 
national  fisheries ;  he  made  tours  through  Ireland,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  manufactures  in  that  country ; 
he  made  a  good  survey  of  the  river  Slaney,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  fit  for  conveying  valuable  oak  timber 
from  the  forest  of  Shalelah  to  the  harbour  of  Wexford, 
for  ship-building ;  and  his  labours  on  the  rivers  of  Eng¬ 
land  we  have  stated  in  his  own  words.  He  also  turned 
his  attention  to  agriculture ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
a  little  book  which  was  printed  at  Worcester,  in  1663, 
and  called  ‘  The  great  Improvement  of  Lands  by  Clover,’ 
he  offered  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  growth  of 
that  grass,  and  personally  superintended  the  introduction 
of  his  plans  on  many  estates  in  the  midland  counties,  by 
which  their  value  was  actually  doubled.  The  title  of  his 
principal  work  is  curious  and  quaint,  and  gives  a  sort  of 
summary  of  its  contents.  It  is  as  follows  : — ‘  England’s 
Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land ;  to  out-do  the  Dutch 
without  fighting ;  to  pay  Debts  without  Moneys ;  to  set 
at  work  all  the  Poor  in  England  with  the  Growth  of  our 
own  Lands ;  to  prevent  unnecessary  Suits  in  Law ;  with 
the  Benefit  of  a  voluntary  Register ;  Directions  where 
vast  Quantities  of  Timber  may  be  had  for  the  building 
of  Ships ;  with  the  Advantage  of  making  the  great  Rivers 
of  England  navigable ;  Rules  to  prevent  Fires  in  London 
and  other  great  Cities ;  with  Directions  how  the  several 
Companies  of  Handicraftsmen  in  London  may  always 
have  cheap  Bread  and  Drink.’ 

This  seems  a  rambling  title,  but  the  parts  are  really 
well  connected,  and  the  object  is  one;  it  is  to  improve  the 
condition  of  England  generally,  in  its  trade,  agriculture, 
establishments,  and  monetary  system;  and  this,  he  re¬ 
marks,  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  Dutch,  our 
then  all-powerful  enemies,  to  pay  our  debts,  to  provide 
work  for  the  poor,  prevent  litigation,  and  make  food 
cheap.  The  idea  put  foremost  in  this  wTork  was  suggested 
by  the  Dutch  having  recently,  as  he  says,  “  burned  our 
ships  at  Chatham.”  He  observes  upon  this — “  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  although  we  could  not  beat  them  with 
lighting,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  as  clear  to  me  that 
we  might  beat  them  without  fighting ;  that  being  the  best 
and  justest  way  to  subdue  our  enemies.”  This  was  a 
truth  which  rarely  suggested  itself  in  those  times,  and 
which  even  now  is  less  acted  upon  than  it  ought  to  be. 
He  points  out  the  real  sources  of  the  superiority  of  the 


Dutch  in  riches  and  power,  and  shows  that  they  are 
equally  accessible  to  the  English,  who  want  nothing  more 
than  cheap  and  good  law,  public  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  government,  and  a  fair  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
commerce.  He  is  earnest  in  recommending  the  formation 
of  a  commercial  tribunal,  and  th&  establishment  of  a 
national  bank ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  w'as 
full  twenty  years  before  the  Bank  of  England  was  pro¬ 
jected.  He  expatiates  largely  upon  the  benefits  of  a 
general  registration  of  landed  property,  shows  how  fraud 
would  be  prevented  by  it,  and  exemplifies  the  good  effect 
it  would  have  on  trade  by  the  condition  of  the  manor  of 
Taunton  Deane,  where  a  system  of  registration  had  long 
been  established.  He  says,  “  The  mannor  of  Taunton 
Dean,  in  Somersetshire,  is  under  a  register,  and  there 
the  land  is  worth  three-and-twenty  years’  purchase,  al¬ 
though  but  a  copyhold  mannor,  and  at  any  time  he  that 
hath  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the  mannor  of 
Taunton  may  go  the  castle  and  take  up  two  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  lands,  and  buy  stuffs  with  the  money, 
and  go  to  London  and  sell  his  stuffs,  and  return  down 
his  moneys,  and  pay  but  five  in  the  hundred  for  his 
moneys,  and  discharge  his  lands.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  great  trade  and  riches  in  and  about  Taunton  Dean. 
(O  happy  Taunton  Dean  !)  What  gentleman  can  do  this 
with  free  lands !  No,  it  is  not  worth  sixteen  years’  pur¬ 
chase  all  England  over,  one  place  with  another.” 

In  order  to  provide  work  for  the  poor,  he  recommends 
the  establishment  of  factories,  and  shows  how  much 
better  spinning  and  other  processses  of  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture  were  performed  in  Holland  and  Germany  than 
they  were  in  England,  solely,  he  says,  because  it  was 
done  in  factories,  under  proper  superintendence,  and  not 
at  home  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  The  chief  advantage 
then  was  cleanness  and  regularity ;  such  work  was  almost 
all  done  by  hand,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  congre¬ 
gating  did  not  exist  as  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
separate  labours  of  a  workman  are  comparatively  value¬ 
less.  His  account  of  a  German  spinning  factory  is  cha¬ 
racteristic.  “  First,  there  is  a  large  room,  and  in  the 
middle  thereof  a  little  box  like  a  pulpit.  Secondly,  there 
are  benches  built  round  about  the  room  as  they  are  in  our 
playhouses;  upon  the  benches  sit  about  two  hundred 
children  spinning,  and  on  the  box  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  sits  the  grand  mistress,  with  a  long  white  wand  in 
her  hand.  If  she  observes  any  of  them  idle,  she  reaches 
them  a  tap ;  but  if  that  will  not  do,  she  rings  a  bell, 
which  by  a  little  cord  is  fixed  to  the  box,  and  out  comes 
a  woman ;  she  then  points  to  the  offender,  and  she  is 
taken  away  into  another  room  and  chastised.  And  all 
this  is  done  without  one  word  speaking.  And  I  believe 
this  way  of  ordering  the  young  women  in  Germany  is 
one  great  cause  that  the  German  women  have  so  little  of 
the  twit-twat.” 

A  mere  list  of  the  inventions,  or  rather  the  suggestions, 
of  Andrew  Yarranton  would  be  too  large  for  our  limits; 
it  was  unfortunate  that  his  age  was  too  far  behind  him ; 
many  of  his  improvements  then  seemed  chimerical,  al¬ 
though  they  have  since  been  adopted  with  great  advan¬ 
tage;  others  were  appreciated  and  adopted,  but  abandoned 
when  no  longer  under  the  superintendence  of  Yarranton 
himself,  or  because  the  interest  of  the  few  prevailed  over 
that  of  the  nation.  Amongst  these  was  the  manufacture 
of  tin  plates,  which  he  introduced  into  this  country  some 
time  before  the  year  1670 ;  and  although  this  was  a  very 
profitable  speculation,  and  from  the  superiority  of  our 
iron  and  tin  would  have  been,  and  since  has  been,  of 
great  advantage  to  the  country,  it  was  then  stopped  be¬ 
cause  some  “  persons  of  quality”  interested  in  the  foreign 
trade  “had  an  eye  upon  it.”  The  tin-plate  manufacture 
was  not  re-established  until  sixty  years  after,  when  ano¬ 
ther  dynasty  was  upon  the  throne,  and  a  better  order  of 
things  prevailed. 
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SCENES  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  TUNIS. 


(From  the  Journal  of  the  llev.  C.  F.  Ewald,  an  English  Missionary.)* 


[A  Barber  of  Gabis.  A  Mooress  of  Gabis,  in  her  house-dress.  A  Sailor  of  Girba.l 


Witfn  we  had  anchored,  I  landed  with  a  sailor,  who 
conducted  me  to  Mensel,t  the  chief  town  of  the  country, 
distant  about  half  a  league  from  the  river.  The  road 
was  up  a  gentle  ascent,  and  we  soon  perceived  Mensel 
before  us ;  we  passed  another  village,  called  Sharah,  on 
the  left.  The  whole  district  of  Gabis  is  mountainous, 
and  Mensel  is  looked  upon  as  the  capital  and  centre  of 
communication,  for  which  reason  I  endeavoured  to  obtain 
letters  of  introduction  for  it.  No  Christians  reside  here, 
and  four  years  ago  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  visit 
it  without  a  strong  escort ;  the  Maltese  have  nevertheless 
found  their  way  here,  and  visit  this  neighbourhood  from 
time  to  time  for  purposes  of  trade.  For  the  last  four 
months  it  has  been  the  residence  of  Signor  F.,  a  singular 
personage,  to  whom  I  was  recommended.  The  sun  was 
very  powerful,  and  before  I  reached  the  place  of  my  des¬ 
tination  I  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  without  a  dry 
thread  on  my  body ;  and  in  this  state  I  arrived  at 
Mensel.  I  was  immediately  conducted  to  Mr.  F.  Under 
a  porch  in  front  of  the  house  I  found  a  little  man  about 
fifty,  with  a  long  beard  and  mustaches,  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles  on  his  nose,  and  dressed  in  half  Turkish,  half 
European  fashion,  employed  in  reading  ;  this  was  Mr. 
F.  I  presented  my  letters,  and  after  perusing  them,  he 
bade  me  welcome.  “  Monsieur,  nous  vivons  ici  en  phi- 
losophe,”  said  he  ;  “  if  you  agree  with  my  philosophy, 
you  are  a  welcome  guest.  Seat  yourself  here  in  the 
meantime,  till  I  have  given  orders  to  have  a  room  pre¬ 
pared  for  your  reception,  when  I  will  introduce  you  to 
my  family.”  I  obeyed.  “  Skander,  Skander,”  Mr.  F. 
called  out ;  and  a  mulatto  boy  made  his  appearance, 

*  See  Nos.  367  and  371. 

t  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Gabis  or  Cubes. 


whom  he  whispered  to,  and  then  dismissed.  The  philo¬ 
sopher  now  approached  ;  we  sat  down  together,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  had  heard  his  whole  history.  He  was  born 
at  Malta,  and  having  received  a  good  education,  was 
made  assistant-secretary-at-war  at  eighteen.  He  filled 
this  situation  twelve  years,  and  was  then  dismissed,  for 
which  he  assigned  no  reason.  After  this  he  travelled 
over  Europe,  visited  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Bagdad, 
and  at  length  settled  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Here, 
within  twelve  years,  by  successful  speculations  in  trade 
he  realised  a  handsome  capital,  with  which  he  went  to 
Tripoli,  but  he  soon  lost  the  whole  of  his  property  by 
failing  in  fresh  speculations.  The  revolution  broke  out, 
and  he  removed  with  other  Christians  to  Sfax,  where  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg.  Tired  of  this  un¬ 
settled  life,  he  now  longed  for  a  corner  of  the  world  in 
which  to  spend  the  remaining  portion  of  his  days,  and 
Gabis  being  recommended  to  him,  he  removed  there. 
That  he  might  not  be  altogether  idle,  he  resolved  to  set 
up  as  a  physician,  and  he  is  so  successful  in  his  practice, 
that  the  Arabs  resort  to  him  in  crowds,  and  none  of  his 
patients  have  as  yet  died. 

The  mulatto  boy  having  brought  word  that  every¬ 
thing  was  in  order,  Mr.  F.  rose  and  bade  me  follow  him. 
The  house  door  -was  open,  and  we  passed  through.  Mr. 
F.  pointed  with  the  finger  towards  a  perfectly  dark  apart¬ 
ment,  which  consisted  of  four  walls,  without  either  door 
or  window,  as  my  room.  “  En  philosophe,  Monsieur, 
en  philosophe,  comme  vous  voyez,”  said  he.  “  Very 
good,  very  good,  Mr.  F.,”  I  replied.  “  Now,  you  must 
come  and  see  my  family,”  said  Mr.  F.,  limping  out,  and 
I  followed.  “  See  you  that  goat  ?  It  is  the  gift  of  an 
Arab  whom  I  cured  of  consumption.  It  supplies  me 
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with  milk  for  my  coffee.  This  sheep,  the  gift  of  a  woman 
out  of  gratitude  for  saving  her  from  death.  What  say 
you  to  these  two  young  wild  boars  P  They  were  brought 
me  from  the  mountains  as  an  acknowledgment  for  my 
skill  in  performing  a  wonderful  cure.  And  these  fine 
fowls  ?  I  received  them  as  payment  for  my  services ;  as 
were  likewise  these  pigeons.  But  you  have  yet  to  see  an 
important  member  of  the  family— my  raven.  Poor 
thing,  it  had  met  with  the  same  misfortune  as  myself, 
and  broke  its  leg.  I  have,  however,  quite  cured  it, 
though  alas !  we  both  limp  about,  as  you  see.  This,  Sir, 
is  my  family,  with  whom  I  live  on  the  best  terms  pos¬ 
sible.  None  of  them,  however,  give  me  so  much  trouble 
as  Skander,  my  son  by  a  negress.” 

Here  Mr.  F.  ended  the  history  of  his  family,  and  I 
obtained  permission  to  look  round  me  in  the  house.  A 
greater  medley  of  extreme  poverty  and  former  wealth  I 
never  beheld.  Here  lay  the  remains  of  a  splendid  Per¬ 
sian  carpet  close  to  a  broken  chair  without  arms.  Upon 
the  dirty  Avails  hung  what  had  once  been  a  mirror  with  a 
gold  frame,  but  it  required  no  small  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  discover  its  original  destination.  I  now  sent  for 
my  things  from  the  vessel,  and  settled  myself  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  I  could. 

As  soon  as  the  sheik  of  the  place  heard  of  my  arrival, 
he  sent  a  dish  of  kuskusu,  with  a  message  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  the  honour  of  dining  Avith  us.  Indeed,  he 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and  we  sat  down  to  table. 
But  Avhen  the  sheik,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  began  to  eat  with  Iris  fingers,  and  to  turn  over 
the  whole  dish,  my  appetite  was  quite  satisfied.  After 
the  repast,  I  sallied  out  to  see  the  town,  but  its  filth  and 
vermin  are  disgusting  beyond  description.  The  number 
of  Arabs  in  Mensel  may  amount  to  about  5000,  and  the 
population,  like  that  of  the  Avhole  district  of  Gabis,  arc 
not  so  much  Moors  as  Arabs.  They  do  not  live  in  tents 
like  their  brethren,  but  in  a  sort  of  a  house,  or  rather 
court,  which  they  call  “  chauch,”  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  a  door.  Within  this  space  the  horses,  camels,  cows, 
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goats,  poultry,  &c.,  are  all  housed.  In  one  corner  is  the 
bed,  which  has  a  canopy  of  palm  leaves  over  it,  and  in 
another  is  the  kitchen.  Two  or  three  chambers,  built  of 
clay  and  stone,  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
same  court. 

The  men  of  Gabis  are  handsome  and  well  made,  Avith 
black  eyes  and  a  noble  carriage ;  they  are  excellent 
horsemen  and  expert  archers,  but,  like  all  mountaineers, 
indolent  and  averse  to  labour.  All  the  agricultural  and 
domestic  employments,  except  ploughing,  devolve  upon  the 
women  :  the  latter  are  very  fond  of  trinkets,  and  wear 
ear-rings  of  enormous  size,  and  necklaces,  frontlets,  brace¬ 
lets,  and  ancle-rings  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The 
dress  of  poor  and  rich  is  made  after  the  same  fashion  :  it 
consists  of  a  white  cotton  robe  which  reaches  to  the  heel, 
and  is  drawn  tight  across  the  thighs,  where  it  is  divided 
into  tAVo  pieces,  one  of  which  passes  over  the  breast,  and 
the  other  over  the  back,  and  fastens  at  the  neck  with  a 
silver  clasp,  which  leaves  the  sides  of  the  body  open. 
The  face,  especially  from  the  chin  to  the  bus,  is 
painted. 

The  quantity  of  large  hewn  stones  and  marble  pillars 
that  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mensel  afford 
certain  indication  that  some  ancient  city  existed  in  its 
vicinity.  I  could  not  find  any  inscriptions.  This  old 
Roman  colony  may  have  been  about  a  league  distant.  I 
met  with  three  cisterns,  one  of  which  is  still  in  very  good 
preservation.  The  Arabians  relate  many  Avonderful  tales 
of  the  splendour  of  the  old  town.  According  to  their 
account  it  contained  fifty  market-places,  each  fitted  up 
with  five  hundred  shops.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  ruins 
stands  the  little  village  of  Sidi  Elbaba,  into  which  neither 
JeAvs  nor  Christians  are  alloAved  to  enter,  because  a  great 
saint,  Avho  Avas  said  to  have  been  Mohammed’s  chief  barber, 
lies  buried  there.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  rich, 
but,  as  the  indolent  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  it,  it 
yields  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  and  the  European 
fares  but  badly  if  he  cannot  subsist  upon  the  bread  and 
oil  of  the  Arabs.  The  palm-groves,  on  the  other  hand, 
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are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  while  wandering  through 
them,  I  felt  as  if  in  a  dream.  What  a  paradise  would  it 
become,  if  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  Christian 
population !  but  now  nothing  is  to  be  had  but  sponta¬ 
neous  productions.  The  Arabs  here  lie  in  the  shade  all 
day  long,  indulging  in  sleep.  The  Moors  smoke  tobacco 
and  play  at  games  such  as  chess  or  backgammon,  sit 
chatting  in  the  coffee-houses  or  barbers’  shops,  or  go  into 
the  bath  to  pass  away  time.  The  Arab  is  ignorant  of  all 
these  recreations,  and  is  only  roused  from  his  lethargy  by 
the  report  of  war  or  plunder  :  then,  in  an  instant,  his 
horse  is  saddled,  his  weapons  seized,  and  he  stands  ready 
for  the  encounter. 

Criminal  Causes  and  Court. — The  caliph  of  Gabis 
sits  upon  a  raised  throne  in  a  large  hall ;  his  chief  and 
only  secretary  is  a  Jew,  who  takes  part  in  all  questions  of 
debate,  and  is  always  consulted  by  the  caliph.  To  the 
right  and  left,  along  the  walls  of  the  judgment-hall,  are 
placed  stone  benches  for  the  friends  of  the  caliph,  and  for 
such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  as  wish  to  hear  the 
proceedings.  No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the  hall  armed. 
The  caliph’s  servants,  also  unarmed,  walk  up  and  down, 
ready  to  execute  their  master’s  commands.  The  plaintiff 
enters  the  hall  and  kneels  down  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  paces  from  the  throne,  and  states  his  complaint.  The 
following  preliminaries  are  always  observed : — “  God 
preserve  thee,  O  caliph,  and  bless  thy  head,  and  the  heads 
of  thy  children,  and  add  to  the  determined  years  of  thy 
life  yet  thirty  more,  and  be  favourable  unto  thee !  ”  The 
caliph  then  answers,  “  God  bless  thee !  What  is  thy 
request  ?  ”  “  My  camel  has  been  stolen  from  its  pasture.” 
“When?”  “Yesterday  evening,  when  I  went  to  fetch 
it  home,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.”  “Was  thy  camel 
grazing  alone,  or  were  there  others  with  it  ?  ”  “  Ali  ben 

Achmet  and  Mustapha  ben  Achsam  had  their  camels  in 
the  same  pasturage.”  “  And  did  they  find  theirs  ?  ” 
“  Yes,  they  are  in  their  house.”  “  Chamude,  Chamude,” 
exclaimed  the  caliph,  “  go  quickly  and  bring  hither  Ali 
ben  Achmet  and  Mustapha  ben  Achsam.”  He  instantly 
obeyed,  and  both  in  a  short  time  made,  their  appearance. 
The  caliph,  drawing  himself  up,  said,  “  You  have  stolen 
Masout’s  camel,  and  if  you  do  not  restore  it  within  two 
hours,  I  will  give  each  of  you  five  hundred  bastinadoes. 
In  the  meanwhile  put  these  rogues  in  prison.”  They 
had  been  scarcely  led  out,  when  a  person  entered  and 
said  that  the  camel  was  found,  and  that  the  owTner  might 
fetch  it  directly,  for  it  was  standing  in  the  house  of  Ali 
ben  Achmet. 

Soon  after,  the  following  affair  came  on  : — Two  camel- 
drivers  had  obtained  goods  of  a  merchant  at  Mensel, 
which  they  were  to  convey  to  Elscherid.  The  merchant 
affirmed  that  he  had  paid  them  the  freightage,  which 
came  to  130  piastres,  on  their  packing  up  the  goods. 
The  camel-drivers,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  they 
had  received  only  half  of  the  money.  There  were  no 
witnesses  present.  The  merchant  brought  the  caliph  his 
book,  in  which  he  had  made  an  entry  of  this  sum.  Both 
parties  were  very  vehement,  and  the  caliph  behaved  with 
a  dignity  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  lord- 
chancellor  of  England.  When  the  confusion  was  some¬ 
what  abated,  the  caliph  desired  the  youngest  of  the  camel- 
drivers  to  approach  ;  then,  turning  towards  the  elder,  he 
said,  “  By  thy  head,  open  not  thy  mouth  till  I  question 
thee.”  Then  he  again  addressed  the  younger  :  “  My 
son,  thou  and  thy  friend  here  took  the  goods  to 
Elscherid?”  “Nam,  sidi  ”  (Yes,  sir),  he  replied. 

“  When  thou  leftest  Mensel  how  much  money  hadst 
thou  in  thy  pocket?  ”  “  Not  an  asper  besides  what  the 

merchant  gave  me.”  “  Thou  hadst  then  the  half  of  the 
wages  with  thee  ?  ”  “  Yes,  sir.”  “  When  thou  return- 

edst  thou  dividedst  the  remainder,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  journey:  what  then  was  thy  share?” 
“Twenty-five  piastres,  sir.”  “Very  well;  twenty-five 
piastres  ;  quite  fair.  Now  how  long  wast  thou  on  the 


journey?”  “Twenty-seven  days,  sir.”  “Didst  thou 

not  halt  the  first  night  at  N - ?”  “Yes.”  “Thou 

hadst  two  camels  and  an  ass,  for  the  keep  of  which  thou 
paidst  the  owner  of  the  Funtucks?”  “Six  karups.” 
“ And  for  thyself  how  much  didst  thou  spend ? ”  “I 
bought  a  loaf,  a  little  oil,  and  some  olives,  for  four 
karups.”  “  Your  beasts  required  forage :  how  didst 
thou  procure  that?  ”  “I  bought  hay  and  straw  for  so 
much.”  “  Well,  that  makes  in  all  so  much.  From 

R - thou  wentest  to  M - ,  where  thy  outlay  was  — ” 

&c.  Enough.  The  caliph  thus  detailed  the  whole 
of  the  journey  to  and  fro,  and,  reckoning  up  the  karups, 
made  up  the  sum  of  130  piastres,  by  which  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  merchant  was  right  and  the  camel- 
drivers  wrong.  They  were  then  dismissed  with  a  very 
severe  reprimand. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  captain  of  the  coast-guard,  a 
good-tempered  old  negro,  came  in.  “  Salim,”  said  the 
caliph,  “  1  know  thee ;  thou  art  true  as  gold :  I  would 
entrust  to  thee  all  the  treasures  in  the  world ;  but  all  are 
not  like  thee.  A  carpet  was  stolen  last  night  from  the 
vessel  of  this  Christian.  Christians  speak  the  truth, 
which  Mussulmen  rarely  do.  Were  he  a  Mussulman, 
he  would  have  said  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  five 
hundred  piastres,  which,  as  caliph,  I  must  make  good. 
Salim,  see  that  thou  find  the  carpet ;  if  not,  the  watch¬ 
man  must  pay  the  price.”  “Allah  save  thee!  Allah 
lengthen  thy  days,  0  caliph !  Where  shall  I  seek  the 
carpet  ?  By  the  prophet,  I  know  nothing  of  it!  We  are 
only  guards  of  the  coast,  and  few  in  number.  The  Arabs, 
as  thou  knowest,  are  great  thieves ;  besides,  the  ship  had 
already  sailed  a  considerable  distance  down  the  river,  and 
was  no  longer  in  our  neighbourhood  :  how  then,  O  caliph, 
can  we  be  answerable  for  it  ?  ”  “  What  do  ye  call  your¬ 
selves,  then,  ye  who  have  pitched  your  tents  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river?  What  do  people  call  you  ?  ”  “Guards.” 
“  Right :  then  do  ye  watch.  Thou  hast  passed  sentence 
upon  thyself.  Ye  are  guards,  and  as  such  receive  pay; 
therefore  ye  watch.  I  have  said  it :  seek  the  carpet,  and 
I  shall  not  inquire  in  whose  custody  it  may  have  been. 
Meanwhile,  only  bring  it  back.” 

I  now  introduced  myself,  and  said  to  the  caliph,  “  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  my  carpet ;  but  if  it  cannot  be 
found,  I  will  not  take  these  poor  people’s  money.” 

THE  CHURCH-ORGAN.— No.  II. 

With  the  exception  of  a  power-loom,  a  steam-engine, 
and  a  chronometer,  there  are  perhaps  few  pieces  of  me¬ 
chanism  more  intricate  in  their  construction  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  more  parts  than  a  large  organ.  When,  therefore, 
we  undertake  to  give  a  few  details  respecting  its  mode  of 
action  it  will  at  once  be  understood  that  they  can  only  be 
of  a  general  character,  and  cannot  enter  into  minutiae. 
If  we  say  that  a  full  description  of  the  organ  has  occupied 
a  large  volume  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  folio 
plates  (‘  L’Art  du  Facteur  d’Orgues  ’),  the  extent  of  the 
subject  will  readily  be  admitted.  Engravings  of  intricate 
mechanism  are  embarrassing  to  a  general  reader :  we 
shall  therefore  dispense  with  them,  and  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  instrument — the  pipes 
— the  conveyance  of  wind  to  them — the  stops — the  keys 
and  pedals — and  the  swell. 

General  Arrangement. — When  we  look  at  an  organ 
we  observe  that  it  presents  externally  a  very  large  square 
box  or  case,  the  front  of  which  is  occupied  by  pipes 
(mostly  gilt,  for  the  sake  of  ornament)  of  different  lengths, 
and  arranged  vertically  in  a  symmetrical  form.  This 
external  case,  in  some  of  the  organs  of  Germany,  is  from 
fifty  to  ninety  feet  high,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  more  moderate.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  the  organ  we  see  one,  two,  or  three  sets  of  keys,  almost 
exactly  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  pianoforte,  and  on 
which  a  performer  plays  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  a  pianoforte.  Under  these  keys  are  levers  called 
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'pedals ,  which  the  organist  moves  with  his  feet ;  and  over 
or  at  the  side  of  the  keys  are  a  number  of  small  handles 
called  draw-stops ,  which  the  performer  has  frequently  to 
employ. 

These  are  the  principal  objects  that  present  themselves 
externally.  But  the  interior  mechanism  is  extremely 
complicated.  The  larger  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  ranks  of  pipes 
ranged  side  by  side,  and  one  behind  another ;  differing 
extremely  in  form,  diameter,  and  length,  from  one  an¬ 
other.  The  number  of  these  pipes  is  exceedingly  great ; 
in  the  Apollonicon  (which  is  an  organ  of  a  superior  kind) 
they  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand ;  and  in  an  immense 
organ  at  Weingarten  in  Germany,  they  are  said  to  amount 
to  6666.  Beneath  the  pipes  there  is  an  assemblage  of 
wires  which  connect  them  with  the  finger-keys  on  which 
the  organist  plays ;  and  there  are  hollow  trunks  or  chan¬ 
nels  which  convey  wind  to  the  pipes  from  bellows  situated 
and  worked  at  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  Pipes. — If  one  part  of  an  organ  can  be  said  to  be 
more  important  than  the  rest,  where  all  are  indispensable, 
it  is  the  pipes.  It  is  the  passage  of  wind  through  these 
pipes  that  causes  all  the  sounds  which  we  hear  from  the 
instrument;  and  the  other  pieces  of  mechanism  merely 
regulate  the  manner,  the  time,  and  the  quantity  in  which 
the  wind  shall  be  admitted  to  them.  The  production  of 
sound  from  a  pipe  is,  when  closely  analysed,  a  subject  of 
great  scientific  difficulty,  and  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  refer  to  a  few  fami¬ 
liar  musical  instruments.  If  we  take  a  flute  and  blow  a 
contracted  blast  of  air  into  the  embouchure,  or  mouth- 
hole,  a  musical  sound  results  from  the  vibration  of  the 
column  of  air  contained  within  the  tube.  If  the  flute  be 
short,  the  tone  produced  is  more  shrill  or  acute  than  if 
the  flute  be  longer  :  and  the  finger-holes  on  the  flute  are 
merely  so  many  contrivances  by  which  the  player  can  in¬ 
crease  or  diminish  the  effective  length  of  his  flute.  When 
he  wants  the  lowest  note,  he  covers  all  the  holes ;  but 
when  he  wants  a  higher  note,  he  leaves  some  of  them 
open,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  at  that  instant  as 
employing  a  shorter  flute.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
most  other  wind-instruments ;  the  holes  and  the  keys  are 
contrivances  for  shortening  the  sounding  part  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  so  as  to  produce  difference  of  tones  as  to  pitch. 

But  an  important  point  remains  to  be  stated.  We 
have  only  spoken  of  difference  of  pitch,  and  have  said 
nothing  of  what  the  French  call  timbre.  We  have  no 
exactly  equivalent  word  for  this  in  English,  but  it  alludes 
to  the  character  of  sounds,  i.e.  the  sound  or  tone  of  a 
clarionet  is  different  from  that  of  a  flute,  and  that  of  a 
horn  or  trumpet  differs  from  both  of  them.  Now,  this 
difference  does  not,  like  that  of  pitch,  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  instrument,  but  on  the  form  of  its  orifice, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  air  is  impelled  through  it. 
For  instance,  the  tube  of  a  clarionet  is  not,  like  that  of  a 
flute,  open  and  clear  within ;  there  is  a  reed,  or  a  thin 
vibrating  plate,  near  the  mouth-end  ;  and  when  the  player 
blows  into  the  instrument,  this  reed  is  set  into  vibration, 
and  greatly  modifies  the  tone  which  might  be  due  to  the 
length  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  instrument ;  indeed  i 
the  reed  is  the  principal  sounding  body.  Again,  in  the  j 
trumpet  and  horn  the  tones  are  changed  in  character,  | 
both  by  the  forms  of  the  instruments  and  the  manner  in  j 
which  the  player  directs  a  blast  of  air  into  them ;  this  is  \ 
quite  independent  of  the  pitch  or  acuteness  of  the  notes,  j 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  bassoon,  the  trombone, 
and  other  wind-instruments. 

Now,  all  these  points  are  carefully  noted  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  organ-pipes.  The  air  is  in  every  case  admitted 
near  or  at  one  end,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  maker  to 
fashion  his  pipes  so  that  not  only  every  variety  of  pitch 
that  may  be  required  in  a  piece  of  music  can  be  produced, 
but  also  imitations  of  different  instruments.  Some  cha¬ 


racters  or  kinds  of  tone  are  produced  from  square  wooden 
pipes  open  at  the  upper  end  :  others  from  pipes  of  the 
same  shape  but  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  a  tompion  or 
plug ;  others  from  metal  cylindrical  pipes ;  and  others 
again  by  the  use  of  reed  pipes,  that  is,  the  pipe  contains 
a  little  tongue  or  reed,  or  slip  of  metal,  which  is  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  the  blast  of  air  which  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  pipe  sets  the  tongue  into  rapid  vibration,  and  produces 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  in  some 
cases  resembling  the  voice,  in  others  an  oboe,  &c. 

We  therefore  now  begin  to  see  the  reason  why  the 
number  of  pipes  in  an  organ  is  so  very  large.  As  the 
principal  scale  or  finger-board  of  an  organ  must  embrace 
nearly  five  octaves  of  keys,  this  gives  us,  with  the  semi¬ 
tones,  nearly  sixty  different  sounds,  to  produce  which 
there  must  be  as  many  separate  pipes.  But  then  these 
sounds  will  all  be  of  the  same  character,  or  timbre,  they 
will  all  be  either  flute  sounds  or  clarionet  sounds,  or.  of 
some,  one  given  character.  If  therefore  the  player  wish 
to  diversify  the  character  of  his  music,  and  produce  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  several  instruments  playing  to¬ 
gether,  he  must  have  as  many  sets  of  pipes  as  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  sound,  and  each  set  must  contain  as  many 
different  octaves  of  tones  as  he  may  wish  to  produce.  The 
number  of  pipes  becomes  thus  prodigiously  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  the  organ.  In  the  Apollo¬ 
nicon,  for  instance,  there  are  forty-six  different  sets  of 
pipes,  ranged  in  rows  one  behind  another.  The  great 
organ  at  Haarlem  contains  sixty  rows  of  pipes,  that  at 
W eingarten  sixty-six,  and  one  at  Pisa  is  said  to  have  one 
hundred.  These  rows  do  not  all  contain  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pipes,  as  some  are  more  useful  in  the  higher  notes, 
others  in  the  lower,  &c. 

Each  row  of  pipes  is  called  a  stop,  and  has  a  particular 
name  applied  to  it,  as  the  diapason  stop,  the  flute  stop, 
the  dulciana  stop,  and  others  which  we  need  not  name  : 
one  of  these  stops  is  called  the  vox  humana,  an  attempt 
being  made  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  It  is  generally 
allowed  that  this  imitation  is  not  very  successful ;  although 
we  cannot  go  so  far  as  a  late  writer,  who  said,  “  Of  all 
the  stops  which  we  have  yet  heard  that  have  been 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  vox  humana,  no  one, 
in  the  treble  part,  has  ever  reminded  us  of  anything 
human  so  much  as  of  the  cracked  voice  of  an  old  woman 
of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower  parts,  of  Punch  singing  through 
a  comb.” 

Conveyance  of  wind  to  the  pipes. — The  different  organ 
sounds,  then,  come  from  pipes  variously  shaped,  and  of 
various  lengths ;  and  the  next  point  is,  to  supply  them 
with  wind,  in  order  that  they  should  speak,  as  it  is 
termed. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  is  situated  one  or 
more  pairs  of  bellows.  These  used  formerly  to  be  shaped 
much  like  smiths’  bellows;  but  an  improved  construction 
has  been  since  adopted.  The  object  is  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  wind  into  an  upright  channel  called  the  main 
wind-trunk,  or  port-vent.  This  last  may  be  regarded  as 
a  large  pipe  to  convey  the  wind  from  the  bellows  to  the 
wind-chest. 

The  wind-chest  is  a  hollow  flat  box  extending  beneath 
the  lower  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  made  perfectly  air-tight, 
except  at  certain  designed  openings.  At  one  point,  as 
has  been  observed,  it  communicates  with  the  wind-trunk; 
and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  are  a  number  of 
openings  which  communicate  with  the  sound-board,  into 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  pipes  are  inserted.  If  these 
openings  were  always  left  free,  the  air  could  always  pass 
j  up  to  the  pipes ;  but  as  that  must  be  left  to  the  choice  of 
j  the  player,  the  openings  are  covered  with  little  pallets  or 
j  valves,  which  the  player  can  open  at  pleasure,  by  a  me- 
|  chanism  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  When  the 
valves  are  open,  therefore,  the  air  can  ascend  through 
them  into  the  sound-board. 

This  name  is  inappropriately  used ;  it  is  not  a  boardj 
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hut  a  flat  box  or  case,  the  bottom  of  which  communicates, 
by  the  valves,  with  the  wind-chest,  and  the  top  of  which 
receives  the  ends  of  the  pipes.  This  box  is  divided  into 
little  cells  or  grooves  by  partitions  running  from  front 
to  back;  and  there  are  as  many  of  these  cells  as  there 
are  semitones  in  the  scale  of  the  instrument :  that  is,  one 
cell  for  C,  another  for  C  ft,  a  third  for  D,  and  so  on,  in 
the  different  octaves. 

Now  the  rows  of  pipes  are  so  arranged,  that  the  pipes 
of  the  same  pitch  communicate  with  the  same  cell ;  for 
instance,  that  note  which  is  called  tenor  C  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  flute,  the  oboe,  the  vox  humana,  &c.  pipes, 
and  all  of  these  communicate  with  the  same  cell.  All 
the  pipes  producing  the  C  #  next  above  it  communicate 
with  the  adjoining  cell,  and  so  on. 

After  the  air  has  entered  one  of  the  cells,  through  one 
of  the  valves,  from  the  wind-chest  (there  being  a  separate 
valve  to  every  cell),  it  could  enter  the  whole  of  the  pipes 
belonging  to  that  cell,  were  not  means  taken  to  prevent 
it.  This  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  player,  for  all  his 
several  instruments  (of  which  the  organ  consists)  would 
be  sounding  at  one  time, — diapason,  dulciana,  flute,  &c. 
He  wishes  to  regulate  this  according  to  the  character  of 
the  music  which  he  is  playing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  elicit 
the  sounds  of  a  part  of  the  instrument  at  one  time,  and 
to  keep  the  others  silent.  This  he  is  enabled  to  do  by 
means  of  mechanism,  which  are  called  registers ;  by  the 
use  of  which,  after  air  has  entered  any  one  cell,  it  is  at 
the  option  of  the  player  to  choose  which  of  the  pipes  which 
are  in  communication  with  that  cell  it  shall  enter,  and 
consequently  what  instrumental  sound  shall  be  produced. 

There  are  thus  six  distinct  steps  in  the  conveyance  of 
wind  to  the  pipes: — 1st,  by  manual  labour  the  bellows 
are  set  into  action ;  2nd,  air  is  forced  from  the  bellows 
into  the  vertical  wind-trunk  ;  3rd,  it  passes  from  thence 
into  the  horizontal  wind-chest ;  4th,  some  of  the  valves 
in  the  wind-chest  are  opened,  by  which  the  air  enters 
some  of  the  cells ;  5th,  it  is  allowed  to  enter  some  of  the 
pipes  in  communication  with  the  cells ;  and  lastly,  the 
internal  construction  of  the  pipes  causes  them  to  yield 
musical  notes  when  the  air  is  thus  admitted. 

The  whole  mechanism  of  the  Jinger-keys  is  to  regulate 
which  of  the  valves  leading  into  the  cells  shall  be  opened, 
while  the  draiv-stops  regulate  which  of  the  pipes  in 
communication  with  a  given  cell  shall  be  permitted  to 
sound. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NOTES,  BY  AN  UNTRAVELLED  ENGLISHMAN. 

BELGIUM. 

[Continued  from  No.  474.] 

Brussels  presents,  in  much  perfection  and  in  strong 
contrast,  the  ancient  and  modern  style  of  building.  The 
park,  a  highly  ornamented  promenade,  shaded  by  lofty 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  high  buildings,  many  of  them 
very  handsome,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  lounges  that  can 
be  seen :  the  adjoining  square,  the  Place  Royale,  is 
handsome,  though  small ;  the  Boulevards  spacious  and 
elegant.  But  on  descending  the  hill  into  the  old  town, 
all  is  changed ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  old  fashioned, 
inconvenient,  ill-paved,  and  picturesque.  The  most 
beautiful  thing  in  Brussels  is  the  exterior  (the  interior, 
though  one  of  the  usual  lions,  is  not  worth  seeing)  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  spire  of  which,  364  feet  high,  is  of 
the  lightest  Gothic  architecture,  superior  in  elegance, 
I  think,  to  even  that  of  Antwerp.  In  the  same  square 
stand  some  of  the  finest  old  houses  that  I  remember  to 
have  seen  in  Belgium.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Gudule,  is  very  fine,  and  rich  in  painted  glass,  said  to 
be  executed  from  the  designs  of  Rubens.  The  w'ooden 
pulpit,  reported  the  masterpiece  of  the  carver,  Vanbruggen, 
represents  below  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise :  the  stair  and  body  of  the  pulpif  are  richly 
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carved  in  birds,  fruit,  and  foliage,  among  which  a  huge 
serpent  is  seen  winding  to  the  top  of  the  canopy,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  beautifully  light  and  graceful  Virgin 
and  infant  Christ  trampling  on  the  serpent’s  head.  The 
lightness  and  elegance  of  these  figures,  and  of  the  cheru¬ 
bim  beneath  them,  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  marble. 
The  pillars  of  the  nave  in  this  and  several  other  Flemish 
churches  are  ornamented  with  brackets  bearing  statues 
of  the  Apostles,  which  give  much  richness  to  the  general 
view. 

In  this  and  other  Flemish  churches  several  points  will 
strike  an  Englishman  as  unusual.  I  may  mention  as 
the  chief  of  them  the  great  height  of  the  interiors,  in 
which  respect  they  appeared  far  to  exceed  most,  even  of 
equal  size,  of  our  churches ;  their  unbroken  extent  (pe¬ 
culiarly  striking  at  Antwerp),  the  organ  being  either  at 
the  west  end,  or  placed  out  of  the  way  on  one  side,  and 
the  choir  parted  off  only  by  a  low  railing,  or  at  most  a 
light  iron  palisade;  the  great  beauty  and  quantity  of 
wood-carving,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  magnificent 
pulpits  which  have  been  described,  but  extends  to  the 
confessionals,  side-benches,  and  wainscot,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  wood-work  of  the  church ;  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  rounded  terminations  to  the  choirs,  a  thing  so 
rare  in  England,  that  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
an  instance  of  it.  This  form  of  building  is  incompatible 
with  the  great  east  window,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  most  English  cathedrals;  but  it 
gives  a  richness  to  the  vaulting,  and  a  picturesque  effect, 
particularly  to  the  aisle  behind  the  high-altar,  which 
perhaps  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss.  I  hardly 
recollect  a  church  in  which  this  circular  choir  is  not  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  attractive  parts  of  the  building. 
The  profusion  of  polished  brass  and  rich  marble  employed 
in  the  altars,  screens,  lining  of  the  chapels,  &c.,  as  well  as 
the  abundance  of  paintings,  will  astonish  an  eye  used 
only  to  the  simplicity  of  our  own  churches.  Instead  of 
being  clustered,  the  piers  are  almost  always  plain  round, 
midway  between  the  lightness  of  the  Roman  and  massive¬ 
ness  of  the  Norman  style,  the  capitals  carved,  often 
elegantly,  in  foliage.  Most  of  these  points  (not  the  last) 
may  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Flemish  churches ; 
but  there  are  grievous  drawbacks.  The  whole  interiors 
are  scrupulously  and  profusely  whitewashed,  so  that  a 
cold  glaring  white  is  substituted  for  the  soft  tints  of  stone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  done  to  the  ornaments  and 
sculptures.  This  too  brings  another  evil,  the  piercing 
the  vaulted  roof  with  numerous  holes,  through  which 
cords  are  passed  to  support  the  hanging  scaffolds  used  in 
these  periodical  lustrations.  These  ragged  and  irregular 
spots  annoy  the  eye  more  than  might  be  supposed  ;  and 
the  matter  is  little  mended  by  patching  gilt  stars  over 
them,  as  is  sometimes  done.  The  windows  are  usually 
inferior  in  design  and  tracery,  the  arches  in  richness  and 
variety  of  moulding,  the  groining  less  rich,  and  the  whole 
inferior  as  to  the  quantity  and  execution  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  ornaments  :  of  the  rich  pannelling  and  fan-like 
tracery  of  our  later  Gothic,  I  never  saw  the  faintest 
resemblance,  save  in  one  church  at  Liege.  The  exteriors 
are  for  the  most  part  decidedly  inferior,  except  in  the 
article  of  towers  and  spires.  They  are  too  often  dirty 
and  dilapidated,  deformed  by  mean  buildings  patched 
against  them ;  and  very  rarely  indeed  stand  in  an  area 
sufficient  to  allow  a  proper  view  of  their  ample  propor¬ 
tions.  We  complain  with  reason  of  the  confined  dimen¬ 
sions  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard ;  but  few  of  the  Belgian, 
or  indeed  German,  churches  are  surrounded  by  so  spacious 
an  area.  Nothing  resembling  the  pretty  closes  which 
environ  so  many  of  our  provincial  cathedrals  is  to  be 
seen  anywhere. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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BRITISH  BIRDS. 


[Continued.] 


[1.  Pied  Fly-Catcher  (Muscicapa  luctuosa,  Temminck). 

How  enchanting  soever  may  he  the  gorgeous  plumage  of 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forests  in  the  far  Orient, 
however  varied  and  beautiful  their  forms,  we  have  such 
an  affection,  prejudice  it  may  he,  for  the  little  warblers  of 
our  own  dear  land,  that  we  would  not  part  with  them  for 
all  the  Birds  of  Paradise  in  the  world.  It  is  true  our 
British  birds  can  boast  of  little  to  attract  in  their  outward 
embellishments,  but  they  are  such  sweet  songsters  that  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  tire  of  them,  and  indeed  their  sober 
appearance  enhances  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  simple 
song.  There  is  a  charm  in  simplicity  which  the  most  re¬ 
fined  tastes  will  acknowledge,  and  it  has  this  advantage 
over  more  elaborate  performances — that  it  never  ceases  to 
please.  Even  our  musical  fashionables,  who  seem  as  though 
they  could  sit  out  the  repetition  of  the  same  opera  for  ever, 
yawn,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  over  its  prolonged  beau¬ 
ties.  Not  so  with  the  simplicity  of  nature  :  never  shall 
we  tire  of  the  half-dozen  notes  of  the  dark  nightingale ; 
for  ever  would  we  imbibe  its  delicious  melody  as  it  falls 
like  a  clear  gushing  stream  on  our  senses.  That  simple 
song,  “  old  when  Homer  sung,”  yet  retains  all  its  pristine 
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2.  Spotted  Fly-Catcher  (Muscicapa  Gristila,  Linneeus),] 

freshness ;  and,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  aerial  songsters 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  one  which,  once  admired, 
ever  satiated  the  ear.  The  schoolboy  stops  his  walk  to 
listen  to  the  lark  and  to  speculate  upon  his  whereabouts ; 
and  the  old  man,  who  has  heard  the  same  notes  swelling 
in  the  air  hundreds  of  times,  watches  them  in  their  risings 
and  fallings  with  the  same  pleasure  as  when  his  boyhood 
first  learned  to  distinguish  the  notes. 

There  is  a  light-hearted  gaiety  in  the  simple  “  wood- 
notes  wild,”  which  expands  the  soul  and  renders  it  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  most  common  impressions  of  rural  life. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  numbers  of  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine  ’  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  several  of  the 
more  interesting  British  birds  more  familiar  to  our  readers 
than,  we  are  afraid,  they  hitherto  have  been.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  intention  we  come  now  to  speak  of  the  fly¬ 
catcher,  the  latest  summer-bird  of  passage,  and  whose 
notes,  timid,  soft,  and  engaging,  continue  until  the  middle 
of  September. 

Of  this  interesting  little  bird  there  are  in  England  two 
varieties;  these  are  the  spotted  fly-catchcr  (Muscicapa 
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Grisola,  Linn.),  and  tlie  pied  fly-catcher  (Muscicapa  luc- 
tuosa,  Temm.),  the  former  of  which  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  latter  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  SroTTED  Fly-Catcher  is  know'n  by  several  provincial 
names,  all  derived  from  his  habits ;  as  the  “  beam  bird” 
(from  a  favourite  site  of  his  nest),  and  the  “  cherry- 
chopper”  (from  a  supposed  taste  for  the  fruit  of  that  tree). 
In  Kent  it  is  called  the  “  post-bird,”  and  in  other  counties 
the  “  bee-bird,”  from  habits  we  shall  presently  allude  to. 

It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  of  rather  a  dark 
colour;  its  breast  is  a  dullish  white,  the  sides  slightly 
tinged  with  dull  orange,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  brown. 

Its  bill  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  hooked,  and  fringed  with 
some  little  bristles  or  hairs  at  its  base.  It  is  a  very  tame 
bird,  and  will  often  build  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  wall  or 
near  a  door-post  where  people  are  continually  passing 
and  repassing  ;  it  seems  particularly  partial  to  the  vine 
and  sweetbrier  for  the  foundation  of  its  nest,  and  may 
often  be  seen  among  the  leaves  near  the  windows  of  a 
cottage.  It  also  chooses  the  projecting  beams  or  rafters  of 
a  house  for  the  site  of  its  nest,  and  this  so  frequently  as 
to  have  caused  it  to  be  called  the  beam  or  rafter  bird. 
The  fly-catcher  makes  little  pretension  to  song,  but 
occasionally  utters  a  little  inward  wailing  note,  which  is 
heard  at  intervals  till  the  month  of  September.  He 
generally  makes  his  appearance  in  England  about  the 
12th  of  May,  and,  from  his  habits,  is  a  well-known 
favourite  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  bird,  unlike  others  of  the  feathered  tribe  who 
generally  roam  over  the  Avoods  and  fields  to  seek  their 
food,  takes  his  stand  at  some  favoured  spot,  generally  an 
old  withered  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  convenient  post,  and 
from  thence  wratches  his  prey  till  it  approaches  him,  when 
he  darts  after  it,  secures  it,  and  returns  to  his  post  to  Avait 
for  more ;  and  thus  he  will  continue  at  one  spot  till  his 
appetite  is  satisfied,  scarcely  ever  touching  the  ground  or 
taking  a  longer  flight  than  is  necessary  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  object.  In  this  task  he  displays  uncommon 
agility,  and  it  is  highly  amusing  to  witness  the  velocity 
with  Avhich  he  darts  after  his  intended  prey,  the  adroit 
turns  and  flutterings  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  satisfied  air 
with  which  he  returns  to  his  station,  pluming  himself  on 
his  success. 

Alexander  Wilson,  in  describing  some  American  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  fly-catcher,  of  which  there  are  several  on 
that  continent,  has  a  curious  notice  of  the  duodee,  or 
king  bird,  who  must  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
family  of  fly-catchers.  “  In  fields  of  pasture  he  often 
takes  his  stand,  on  the  tops  of  the  mullein  and  other 
rank  Aveeds,  near  the  cattle,  and  makes  occasional  swoops 
after  passing  insects,  particularly  the  large  black  gadfly, 
so  terrifying  to  horses  and  cattle.  His  eye,  moving  rest¬ 
lessly  around  him,  traces  the  flight  of  an  insect  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  that  of  a  second,  and  even  a  third, 
until  he  perceives  one  to  his  liking ;  when,  with  a  shrill 
scream,  he  pursues  it,  seizes  it,  and  returns  to  the  same 
spot  again  to  look  for  more.  This  habit,”  continues  our 
author,  “  is  so  conspicuous,  that  several  intelligent  farmers 
of  my  acquaintance  are  of  opinion  that  he  picks  out  only 
the  drones,  and  never  injures  the  Avorking  bees.” 

This  bird  is  8  inches  long  and  14  in  circumference, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
attacks  all  birds,  how  large  soeArer  they  may  be,  Avho 
approach  his  nest.  “  In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
part  of  July,”  says  Wilson,  “his  life  is  one  continued 
scene  of  broils  and  battles,  in  Avhich,  however,  he  gene¬ 
rally  comes  off  conqueror.  Hawks  and  ctoavs,  and  even 
the  bald  eagle  and  the  great  black  eagle,  all  equally 
dread  a  rencontre  Avith  this  dauntless  little  champion, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  one  of  these  last  approach¬ 
ing,  launches  into  the  air  to  meet  him,  mounts  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  above  him,  and  darts  doAvn  on  his  back, 
sometimes  fixing  there,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 


sovereign.  He  teases  the  eagle  incessantly,  sweeps  upon 
him  from  right  to  left,  remounts,  that  he  may  descend 
on  his  back  with  the  greater  violence,  all  the  time  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  shrill  and  rapid  twittering ;  and  continuing  the 
attack  for  more  than  a  mile,  until  he  is  relieved  by  some 
other  of  his  tribe  equally  eager  for  the  contest.” 

The  spotted  fly-catcher  of  England  has  been  observed 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  bees,  not  only  taking  them 
flying,  but  Avaiting  for  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive; 
and  it  is  from  this  that  he  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
bee-bird.  His  other  provincial  name  of  cherry-chopper 
has  been  given  it  from  a  supposed  partiality  evinced  by 
it  for  the  fruit  of  the  cherry-tree ;  but  he  has  never  been 
observed  to  molest  the  fruit  itself,  though  it  is  certain  he 
is  often  to  be  seen  in  and  near  this  tree,  probably  choosing 
it  for  the.  number  of  insects  attracted  to  the  fruit. 

The  Pied  Fly-Catcher  is  a  much  less  common  bird, 
though  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  indigenous. to  this 
country.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  linnet,  but,  from  its 
shape,  has  been  compared  to  a  magpie  in  miniature. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  black,  which  colour  also  per¬ 
vades  the  bill,  but  there  is  a  white  spot  on  its  forehead, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
composed  of  various  shades  of  black,  brown,  and  white, 
the  latter  covering  the  breast.  NotAvithstanding  that 
some  naturalists  consider  this  bird  to  be  indigenous  to 
England,  others  maintain  it  to  be  a  summer  bird  of 
passage ;  and  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Bolton  and  the  Rev;  Mr. 
Dalton  to  arrive  in  Yorkshire  in  the  summer,  and  to 
depart  before  October.  It  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  met 
with  in  the  south  of  England,  and  not  very  frequently  in 
the  north;  but  Colonel  Montagu  remarks  that  great 
numbers  may  be  seen  at  Lowther  Castle,  Westmoreland, 
Avhere  it  has  bred  for  many  years.  They  are  said  to 
arrive  here  about  the  middle  of  April.  “  The  males, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  should  the  Aveather  be  fiwourable, 
will  frequently  sit  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  decayed 
branch  of  a  tree,  constantly  repeating  their  short,  little, 
varied,  though  far  from  unpleasant  song,  every  iioav  and 
then  interrupted  by  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  some 
passing  insect.  Their  alarm  note  is  not  very  unlike  the 
word  chuck,  which  they  commonly  repeat  two  or  three 
times  when  approached,  and  Avhich  readily  leads  to  their 
detection.”  * 

To  those  Avhose  seek  for  something  more  than  instinct 
in  the  loAver  animals,  the  following  anecdote  of  the  fly¬ 
catcher,  related  by  White  of  Selborne,  may  be  thought 
worthy  a  place  in  their  collection  of  animal  wonders  : — 
He  mentions  a  pair  of  birds  of  this  kind  who  built  their 
nest  on  a  naked  bough  near  his  house,  apparently  in  dull 
Aveather ;  but  being  incommoded,  in  a  hot  sunny  season 
which  ensued,  by  the  reflection  of  the  heat  from  the  wall 
of  the  house,  they  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  flying 
between  the  Avail  and  the  nest  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
so  as  in  part  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  shading,  in 
some  degree,  their  young.  Flow  far  this  may  be  ascribed 
to  reason  may  form  a  subject  of  discussion. 

That  these  birds  may  not  be  without  rendering  some 
important  service  to  man,  Mr.  Slaney,  whose  interest¬ 
ing  little  book  on  British  birds  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  recommends  their  domestication  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  their  services  wrould  be  found  valuable  in 
destroying  the.  vast  quantities  of  gnats  and  other  insects 
Avhich  abound  in  those  countries,  where,  as  in  South 
America,  the  usual  morning  salutation  is  not,  as  with  us, 
“  IJoav  do  you  do  ?  ”  but  “  Flow  were  you  off  for  mosquitoes 
last  night  ?  ” 

“  The  wild  falcon  and  the  haAvk,”  remarks  Mr.  Slaney, 
“  have  been  reclaimed  and  educated,  so  as  to  leave  your 
hand  at  a  signal,  dart  through  the  heavens  after  their 
quarry,  and  return  to  you  again ;  and  why  may  not  a 
gentler  race  of  birds  be  also  partially  tamed?  Then 
#  Montagu’s  ‘Ornithological  Dictionary.’ 
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might  the  West  Indian  be  accompanied  by  his  little 
plumed  protector,  who,  perched  on  his  patron’s  shoulder, 
would  destroy  or  drive  away  his  insect  enemies,  or,  in  the 
sultry  mid-day,  stand  sentry  over  his  slumbers.  Then 
would  the  weak  assist  the  strong,  and  the  strong  be  bound 
in  gratitude  to  give  shelter  to  the  weak.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  seen  times  and  places  where  a  brace  of  good  fly¬ 
catchers  would  have  been  worth  a  king’s  ransom.” 


Seasons  of  England  Eight  Centuries  ago. — The  year 
1086,  the  Saxon  chronicler  remarks,  “was  a  very  heavy 
season,  and  a  swinkful  and  sorrowful  year  in  England  in 
murrain  of  cattle  ;  and  corn  and  fruits  were  at  a  stand,  and 
so  much  untowardness  in  the  weather  as  a  man  may  not 
easily  think.”  The  following  year  “  was  a  very  heavy  and 
pestilential  year  in  this  land;”  and  the  cause  is  attributed 
“to  the  badness  of  the  weather.”  Then  came,  says  the 
writer,  “  so  great  a  famine  over  all  England,  that  many  men 
died  a  miserable  death  through  hunger.”  The  year  1089 
“  was  a  very  late  year  in  corn,  and  in  every  kind  of  fruits, 
so  that  many  men  reaped  their  corn  about  Martinmas  and 
yet  later.”  In  1095  the  weather  was  “  very  unseasonable; 
in  consequence  of  which,  throughout  all  this  land  were  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  reduced  to  a  moderate  crop.”  The 
year  1096  “was  a  very  heavy-timed  year  through  all  Eng¬ 
land  ;  both  through  the  manifold  tributes,  and  also  through 
the  very  heavy-timed  hunger,  that  sorely  oppressed  this 
earth.”  The  succeeding  year  was  “in  all  things  a  very 
heavy-timed  year,  and  beyond  measure  laborious  from  bad¬ 
ness  of  weather,  both  when  men  attempted  to  till  the  land, 
and  afterwards  to  gather  the  fruit  of  their  tilth.”  Again, 
1098  “was  a  very  troublesome  year,  through  manifold  im¬ 
positions;  and  from  the  abundant  rains  that  ceased  not  all 
the  year,  nearly  all  the  tilth  in  the  marsh-lands  perished.” 
Five  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1103)  was  “a  very  calamitous 
year.”  There  was  a  murrain  among  the  cattle,  and  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  crops  of  every  kind  ;  but  the  latter  misfortune 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
on  St.  Lawrence’s  day,  which  “  did  so  much  harm  to  all 
fruits  as  no  man  remembered  that  ever  any  did  before.”  In 
1 105  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  also  injured  by  the  weather. 
In  1110  the  weather  was  again  unfavourable,  “by  which 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  very  much  marred,  and  the 
produce  of  the  trees  over  ail  this  land  entirely  perished.” 
In  111  1  “  was  the  winter  very  long,  and  the  season  heavy 
and  severe ;  and  through  that  were  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
sorely  marred,  and  there  was  the  greatest  murrain  of  cattle 
that  any  man  could  remember.”  The  next  year  was  fortu¬ 
nately  “  a  very  good  year,  and  very  fruitful  in  wood  and  in 
field.”  It  was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  severe  mortality 
amongst  men.  In  1116  occurred  a  “very  heavy-timed 
winter,  long  and  strong,  for  cattle  and  for  all  things.”  The 
chronicler  adds,  that  “  this  was  a  very  vexatious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  year  with  respect  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  through  the 
immoderate  rains  that  fell  soon  after  the  beginning  of  Au¬ 
gust,  harassing  and  perplexing  men  till  Candlemas-day.” 
It  was  also  noted  for  a  deficiency  of  the  woods  in  mast,  to 
such  an  extent  “that  there  was  never  known  such  in  this 
land  or  in  Wales.”  The  next  year  was  “a  very  blighted 
year  in  corn,  through  the  rains,  that  scarcely  ceased  for 
nearly  all  the  year.”  In  1124  “the  seasons  were  very  un¬ 
favourable  in  England  for  corn  and  all  fruits.”  A  famine 
ensued  in  the  following  year.  In  1131  “was  so  great  a 
murrain  of  cattle  as  never  was  before  in  the  memory  of  man 
over  all  England.  That  was  in  neat-cattle  and  swine ;  so 
that  in  a  town  where  there  were  ten  ploughs  going  or  twelve, 
there  was  not  one  left ;  and  the  man  that  had  two  or  three 
hundred  swine  had  not  one  left.  Afterwards  perished  the 
hen-fowds ;  then  shortened  the  flesh-meat  and  the  cheese.” 
— Pictorial  History  of  England. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

In  several  recent  Supplements  we  have  described  the 
forms  which  are  observed  in  erecting  that  part  of  the 
framework  of  political  authority  in  this  country  which 
connects  the  people  with  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 
The  electoral  proceedings,  to  which  we  refer,  are  so 
nearly  completed,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to 
the  Monthly  Notices  in  the  Calendar  for  the  concluding 
arrangements,  In  this  month,  however,  the  business  of 


the  municipal  elections  commences.  The  word  municipal 
is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  namely,  “  munus,” 
office  or  duty,  and  “  capio,”  to  take,  and  thus  we  have 
the  Latin  word  “  municeps,”  a  person  who  enjoys  the 
rights  and  performs  the  duties  of  a  free  citizen.  The 
word  “  municipal,”  as  used  by  the  Romans,  originally 
designated  that  which  pertained  to  a  “  municipium,”  a 
free  city  or  town,  that  is,  a  town  which  had  some  or  all 
the  privileges  of  Rome,  and  yet  was  governed  by  parti¬ 
cular  laws  and  customs  of  its  own.  It  still  retains  this 
limited  sense ;  but  we  have  extended  it  to  what  belongs 
to  a  state  or  nation,  as  a  distinct,  independent  body. 
Blackstone  says  : — “  Municipal  law  is  properly  defined  to 
be  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state.”  It  is  used  in  this  sense  to  distinguish 
it  from  commercial  law,  the  law  of  nations,  &c. 

In  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  No.  433  (p.  502),  we 
noticed  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
causes  which  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  regenerate 
them.  The  abuses  of  these  bodies  had  been  a  matter  of 
universal  complaint  for  nearly  two  centuries,  but  it  was 
not  until  1834  that  a  commission  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  their  existing  state.  The  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  presented  to  Parliament  in  April,  1835,  con¬ 
tains  some  interesting  information  on  the  early  constitution 
of  the  municipal  corporations.  “  It  is  certain,”  they 
remark,  “  that  many  of  their  institutions  were  established 
in  practice  long  before  they  were  settled  by  law.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Carlisle,  and 
Scarborough,  the  forms  of  the  municipal  government 
were  defined  by  an  express  composition  between  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  and  the  people.  It  is  probable  that  the  powers 
of  government,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  were  exercised  by 
the  superior  magistracy,  but  that  in  extraordinary  emer¬ 
gencies  the  whole  body  of  burgesses  was  called  upon  to 
sanction  the  measures  which  interested  the  community. 
The  difficulty  of  conducting  business  in  such  an  assembly 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  expedient  of  appointing  a 
species  of  committee  out  of  the  larger  body,  and  which 
was  dissolved  when  the  business  was  concluded.  These 
committees  afterwards  became  permanent.”  Two  im¬ 
portant  features,  introduced  at  an  early  period,  were,  the 
annexation  of  the  powers  of  justices  of  the.  peace  to  the 
municipal  magistracy,  and  the  practice  of  admitting 
members  upon  a  mere  personal  right,  without  any  quali¬ 
fication  either  of  residence  or  property.  For  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  choice  or  nomination  of  members  of 
parliament,  the  charters  granted  between  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Revolution  were  calculated  to  render 
the  governing  class  independent  of  the  main  body  of  the 
burgesses.  These  corrupt  principles  gradually  extinguished 
any  remains  of  estimation  in  which  the  corporate  bodies 
might  have  been  held.  The  commissioners  on  this  point 
reported  as  follows  : — “  It  has  become  customary  not  to 
rely  on  the  municipal  corporations  for  exercising  the 
powers  incident  to  good  municipal  government.  The 
powers  granted  by  local  acts  of  parliament  for  various 
purposes  have  been  from  time  to  time  conferred,  not  upon 
the  municipal  officers,  but  upon  trustees  or  commissioners 
distinct  from  them ;  so  that  often  the  corporations  have 
hardly  any  duties  to  perform.  They  have  the  nominal 
government  of  the  town,  but  the  efficient  duties  and  the 
responsibility  have  been  transferred  to  other  hands.”  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  of  the  flagrant  manner 
in  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  old  corporations 
were  identified  with  shameful  abuses  of  every  kind.  The 
commissioners  reported  that  “  they  must  be  thoroughly 
reformed”  before  they  could  become  “  useful  and  efficient 
instruments  of  local  government.”  The  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  by  which  this  was  effected  was,  as  before  stated, 
passed  in  1835,  and  came  into  operation  in  the  month  of 
November,  in  the  same  year. 

As  the  faults  of  the  old  system  were  traceable  to  the 
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absence  of  responsibility,  tbe  first  object  of  the  new  mea¬ 
sure  was  to  correct  this  evil,  and  it  accomplished  its 
object  by  giving  to  all  the  burgesses  of  a  corporate  town, 
possessed  of  a  certain  qualification,  the  right  of  electing 
the  town  council  or  governing  body.  Further,  to  give  the 
burgesses  still  greater  power  in  the  management  of  their 
local  concerns,  one-third  of  the  governing  body  is  annu¬ 
ally  renewed,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  either 
of  discarding  an  inefficient  member,  or  of  continuing  him 
in  office  by  re-election,  if  he  should  have  deserved  well  of 
his  townsmen.  The  number  of  cities  and  towns  possess¬ 
ing  a  municipal  constitution  is  118,  and  about  4500 
individuals  are  elected  by  the  qualified  inhabitants  to  fill 
the  various  corporate  offices.  A  great  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  must  be  acquired  by  members  of  the  town  councils 
during  their  period  of  office :  questions  of  public  interest 
doubtless.come  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  practical  and  rea¬ 
sonable  light  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  grapple  with 
them  j  the  habit  of  dealing  with  difficulties  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  regarding  them  under  a  variety  of  aspects  are 


acquired ;  and  thus  in  time  the  national  character  is  in 
some  degree  influenced,  and  subjects  of  national  import¬ 
ance  are  approached  in  a  more  intelligent  spirit.  Many 
of  these  effects  may  not  be  soon  fully  apparent,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  to  some  extent  they  must  already 
have  taken  place.  For  some  time  we  may  have  to  en¬ 
counter  the  angular  points  of  the  system,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  work  with  perfect  smoothness  at 
first ;  but  as  knowledge  and  intelligence  increase,  and 
time  heals  the  divisions  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
corporations  occasioned,  the  honour  of  being  selected  by 
the  public  voice  to  take  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  an  important  community  will  call  forth  a  large  amount 
of  enlightened  public  spirit,  and  the  elective  body  will  be 
directed  with  greater  certainty  to  the  choice  of  the  most 
worthy  and  eligible  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Notices  in  the  Calendar,  in  the  last  page,  will 
show  the  preliminary  steps  which  are  taken  in  this  month 
preparatory  to  the  municipal  elections  in  the  month  of 
November. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


[Oliver  Cromwell. — From  a  picture  by  Walker,  in  the  British  Museum.] 


On  the  3rd  September,  1658,  died  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  our  country  has  produced — Cromwell, 
whose  character  seems  to  baffle  almost  in  the  proportion 
in  which  it  stimulates  our  investigation.  He  was  born 
on  the  25th  April,  1599,  at  Eluntingdon,  of  highly  re¬ 
spectable  parents,  and  by  his  mother’s  side,  it  is  said,  he 
was  remotely  connected  with  the  monarch  over  whose 
destinies  he  was  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence.  He 
was  considered  an  “  obstinate  ”  boy,  and  both  at  school 
and  college  submitted  unwillingly  to  educational  disci¬ 
pline.  In  1616  he  became  a  member  of  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  shortly  after,  and  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
for  the  study  of  the  law.  He  now  gave  way  to  the  dis¬ 
sipations  which  surrounded  him,  and  among  his  other 
evil  propensities  at  that  time  was  gambling.  This  life 
lasted  two  or  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  find¬ 
ing  he  had  diminished  his  fortune,  alienated  his  friends, 
and,  above  all,  disgusted  himself,  he  made  a  sudden  and 
lasting  reformation.  lie  now  married.  The  object  of  his 


choice  was  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bourchier,  to  whom  he  was  united  on  the  22nd  August, 
1620,  and  the  match  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
His  attachment  to  the  Puritans  now  began  to  show  itself: 
some  of  the  most  unfortunate  appear  to  have  found  an 
asylum  in  his  house.  A  strong  proof  of  the  reality  of  his 
religious  conviction,  as  well  as  of  his  high  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  given  in  the  circumstance  of  his  returning  several 
sums  of  money,  in  one  instance  as  much  as  120/.,  which 
he  had  formerly  won  by  gambling,  to  the  losers. 

In  1628  his  political  career  began  in  his  return  for  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  period  when  Charles  I., 
by  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct,  was  raising  up 
the  storm  which  finally  overwhelmed  him.  In  1635  Crom¬ 
well  had  a  farm  at  St.  Ives  ;  but  whether  from  the  failure 
of  the  speculation,  or  from  the  extent  of  his  hospitality, 
he  now  suffered  from  pecuniary  embarrassments.  lie 
was  relieved  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Stuart, 
by  a  bequest  of  property  to  the  value  of  500/.  a-year  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  A  remarkable  incident  now  occurred, 
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Disgusted  with  the  aspect  of  affairs  religious  and  political 
in  this  country,  and  hopeless  of  any  speedy  change  for  the 
better,  he  resolved  to  go  to  America.  He  and  Hampden, 
afterwards  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  coadjutors,  were,  it  is 
said,  actually  embarked,  when  the  vessel  was  detained,  with 
seven  others,  bound  also  to  America,  by  an  order  of  coun¬ 
cil.  This  little  circumstance  seems  to  stamp  the  depth 
of  Cromwell’s  piety.  The  example  and  society  of  the 
“  pilgrim  fathers  ”  could  have  little  to  attract  so  thorough 
a  hypocrite  as  Cromwell’s  enemies  have  represented  him 
to  have  been.  He  now  became  an  active  local  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  gradually  gathered  round  him  a  large  body  of 
friends  and  adherents,  whilst  with  the  people  generally  he 
became  very  popular.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  per¬ 
sonal  opposition  to  his  sovereign  in  the  matter  of  draining 
the  fens  of  the  Bedford  Level.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  and 
other  gentlemen  “  adventurers  ”  had  obtained  a  power  to 
drain  that  immense  district,  reserving  to  themselves  95,000 
acres  as  their  reward  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 
When  the  work  was  nearly  completed,  advantage  was 
taken  by  Charles  of  some  complaints  against  the  “  ad¬ 
venturers,”  by  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
to  direct  his  own  officers  to  examine  the  drainage,  with 
the  intention  of  depriving  the  rightful  owners  of  their 
property,  if  he  could  but  manage  to  fix  some  blame  upon 
them.  That  the  nefarious  character  of  the  proceeding 
might  not  be  mistaken,  the  king,  in  his  instructions,  pre¬ 
judged  the  case,  and  the  officers  reported  as  he  desired. 
Cromwell  was  roused  at  this  proceeding,  and  acted  with 
such  vigour  and  address  in  the  matter,  that  the  whole 
county  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  king’s  conduct. 
The  popular  title  of  Lord  of  the  Fens  was  long  applied 
to  Cromwell,  and,  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation,  he 
was  elected  member  for  Cambridge  at  the  next  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  1640. 

A  royalist  contemporary,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  thus 
describes  his  appearance  in  the  House  at  this  period : — 
“  I  came  one  morning  into  the  House  well  clad,  and  per¬ 
ceived  a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very 
ordinarily  apparelled;  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor ; 
his  linen  was  plain  and  not  very  clean;  and  I  remember 
a  spot  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was 
not  much  larger  than  his  collar  ;  his  hat  was  without  a 
hat-band  ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish ; 
his  voice  sharp  and  untunable ;  and  his  eloquence  full 


of  fervour.”  His  mind  seems  by  this  time  to  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  marked  change.  The  applause  he  had  received 
in  the  affair  of  the  Fens,  the  consciousness  (perhaps  for  the 
first  time)  of  the  powers  therein  apparent,  and  lastly,  the 
stimulating  nature  of  the  events  then  going  on  all  around 
him,  doubtless  quickened  the  hitherto  dormant  ambition, 
and  impelled  it  to  seek  a  wider  scope  for  its  exercise. 
“  Henceforth  was  he  a  compound  of  such  virtues  and 
vices,  of  qualities  so  various  and  so  opposed,  that  a  mind 
and  powers  exactly  similar  to  his  own  were  alone  perhaps 
capable  of  literally  developing  his  career.  Religious  to 
the  last  in  his  private  and  domestic  conduct,  he  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  the  practice  of  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  dissimulation  throughout  his  public  life.  Enthusiastic 
to  a  high  degree  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  yet 
calculated  consequences  one  by  one  as  they  occurred 
with  almost  unfailing  exactness.  So  simple  were  his 
language  and  manners,  that  he  appears  incapable  of  dis¬ 
guising  a  purpose  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind ;  yet  by 
penetration  and  address  the  most  exquisite  did.  he,  at  the 
same  time,  so  read  the  hearts  and  so  accommodate  him¬ 
self  to  the  humours  of  all  with  whom  he  associated,  as 
at  once  to  make  them  his  firm  friends,  and  footstools  to 
his  future  elevation  over  them.  His  existence  became  a 
perpetual  harlequinade;  his  expressions  shifting  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  coarsely  jocular;  his  conduct  from 
the  pliant  to  the  overbearing — from  the  submissive  to  the 
most  vehement  contradictions  and  the  boldest  opposition. 
He  could  enter  with  an  equal  zest  into  the  occupations  of 
preaching,  fighting,  and  reigning ;  was  equally  at  home 
in  the  prayer-meeting,  the  camp,  and  the  palace.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  every  change  of  time  and  circumstance,  reli¬ 
gion,  far  from  contracting,  enlarged  her  hold  upon  his 
feelings,  but  gradually  deserting  his  judgment,  the 
success  that  attended  all  his  undertakings  taught  his 
enthusiasm  so  greatly  to  extend  it  in  idea,  that  finally  his 
every  action  appeared  to  him  directed  by  a  heavenly 
guidance,  and  his  very  crimes  the  offspring  of  a  decreed 
necessity,  or  instruments  to  execute  upon  earth  God’s 
righteous  vengeance.”  * 

In  1641  the  parliament  remonstrated  boldly  with  the 
king  on  his  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts,  and 
Cromwell,  with  Pym,  Hampden,  and  other  democratic 
leaders,  warmly  supported  it.  When  it  became  appa¬ 
rent  to  all  parties  that  the  sword  alone  could  decide  the 
differences  between  the  king  and  the  people,  Cromwell 
*  ‘  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Times,’  by  Thomas  Cromwell. 


[City  of  Worcester,  from  an  old  Print.] 
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raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  own  county,  and,  on  the 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  acted  with  such 
vigour  and  address  as  to  repress  all  Royalist  movements 
in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  keep  them  from  the 
first  devoted  to  the  parliament.  Not  the.  least  extraordi¬ 
nary  trait  in  Cromwell’s  character  is  his  military  genius. 
Without  experience,  or  having  had  anything  like  a  mili¬ 
tary  education,  commencing  the  study  at  a  period  of  life 
when  most  other  commanders  have  achieved  their  repu¬ 
tation,  and  although  frequently  placed  in  the  most  des¬ 
perate  situations,  he  ivas  never  beaten.  At  Marston 
Moor,  Stamford,  and  Newbury,  he  successively  overthrew 
the  king’s  forces,  and  at  last  obtained  so  signal  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  the  parliament  excepted  him  from  its  “  self- 
denying  ordinance,”  passed  to  prevent  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  holding  any  command  in  the 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645,  Cromwell  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  the 
obtaining  that  signal  victory.  Thanks  were  voted  to 
him  in  the  following  year,  and  a  pension  settled  upon  him 
to  the  amount  of  2500/.  a-year. 

The  great  events  which  followed  in  rapid  sequence  are 
well  known.  The  king  in  despair  threw  himself  upon  the 
Scottish  army,  which  had  entered  England  in  pursuance 
of  the  “  Solemn  League  and  Covenant”  made  between 
the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries.  By  the  Scots  he 
was  delivered  up  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners. 
Cromwell  and  his  party,  the  Independents,  were  now  in 
great  danger  from  the  Presbyterians,  who  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who,  flushed 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  endeavoured, 
with  that  intolerance  of  spirit  which  was  their  great 
distinguishing  characteristic  as  opposed  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  to  crush  all  other  sects,  and  in  particular  to 
disband  that  very  army  to  which  they  owed  all  their 
successes,  in  order  to  form  a  new  one  more  in  accordance 
with  their  own  tenets.  The  soldiery  resisted,  and  thus 
was  begun  the  struggle  which  in  a  measure  compelled 
Cromwell  to  take  many  of  those  arbitrary  steps  for  which 
his  ambition  has  had  the  discredit.  One  Cornet  Joyce, 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse,  obtained  possession  for 
the  army  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  Cromwell  that 
very  day  left  London  to  avoid  being  seized  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  sent  to  the  Towrer.  He  was  received  with 
shouts  by  the  soldiery,  and  a  solemn  engagement  was 
entered  into  not  to  disband  or  divide  without  redress  of 
grievances,  security  against  oppression  to  the  whole  free¬ 
born  people  of  England,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  from  the  government.  Negotiations  were  now 
commenced  by  all  parties  with  the  king,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  army  marched  toward  London,  meeting  in 
their  way  a  large  minority  of  the  parliament,  consisting  of 
course  of  Independents,  whilst  many  of  the  Presbyterians 
fled  on  its  approach.  There  seems  no  cause  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  Cromwell  in  his  endeavours  to  replace  Charles 
on  the  throne,  though  on  a  more  equitable  foundation ; 
whilst  the  bad  faith  of  the  king  is  certain,  and  ultimately 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion. 
Charles  now  made  his  escape,  but  was  again  detained  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  republicans  of  the  army,  who 
formed  by  far  the  most  numerous  part  of  it,  seem  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  Cromwell  for  not  proceeding  faster 
and  more  boldly  in  that  course,  which,  when  he  did  pursue 
it,  brought  down  every  kind  of  opprobrium  on  his  name. 
They  now  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  he 
must  join  them  or  be  sacrificed.  He  did  join  them, 
though  net  till  he  had  completely  put  down  the  more 
violent  and  ultra  of  the  party,  and  from  that  time,  all 
thought  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  appears  to  have 
been  given  up.  The  Presbyterian  majority  was  made  a 
minority  by  the  very  simple  though  not  very  constitu-  1 
tional  application  of  Colonel  “  Pride’s  purge,”  that 
officer  being  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  arrest  a  great  number  of  the  principal  Presby¬ 


terians  as  they  entered.  It  was  the  remainder  of  this  par¬ 
liament  that  determined  upon  the  trial  of  the  king,  and 
caused  their  determination  to  be  carried  into  effect,  which 
resulted  in  his  execution  before  Whitehall.  During  the 
sittings  which  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  Cromweh 
attended  regularly  every  day.  When  the  sentence  was 
known,  many  applications  were  made  to  him  to  interfere 
and  stay  the  execution.  To  Colonel  Cromwell,  his  cousin, 
who  thus  applied,  he  said,  “  Go  to  rest,  and  expect  no 
answer  to  carry  to  the  prince,  for  the  council  of  affairs 
have  been  seeking  God,  as  I  also  have  done,  and  it  is 
resolved  by  them  all  that  the  king  must  die.” 

Cromwell  was  now  employed  in  Ireland,  which  had 
rebelled,  and  he  reduced  it  to  submission  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  but  not  without  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  cruelties  upon  the  unhappy  natives,  a  crime  from 
which  he  was  remarkably  free  in  all  his  other  campaigns. 
The  next  very  important  incident  was  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  in  1650,  where  he  defeated  the  Scots,  who  had 
taken  up  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  and  were  about  to 
iiivade  England.  In  this  engagement  Cromwell’s  mili¬ 
tary  genius  shone  out  most  brilliantly.  He  defeated  an 
army  of  27,000  men  with  only  12,000,  and  that  too 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  position.  This 
battle  furnishes  two  instances  of  his  religious  enthusiasm 
amounting  almost  to  sublimity.  The  Scots  were  on  the 
hills,  Cromwell  on  the  plain  at  their  feet :  the  latter,  see¬ 
ing  no  hope  of  drawing  them  from  their  position,  sent 
round,  during  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  the  enemy’s  rear,  to  attack  them  in  a  weak  part. 
While  this  manoeuvre  was  in  progress  of  execution, 
Cromwell  beheld,  at  daybreak,  most  unexpectedly,  the 
Scots  descending  to  attack  him.  He  at  once  cried  out, 
“  God  is  delivering  them  into  our  hands !  They  are 
coming  down  upon  us !”  Again,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
he  beheld  the  sun  just  beginning  to  appear,  and  imme¬ 
diately  his  voice  w'as  heard  grandly  pealing  out,  whilst 
his  arm  was  seen  directed  toward  the  glorious  luminary, 
“  Now  let  our  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scat¬ 
tered!”  Charles  II.  having  in  the  interim  marched  into 
England,  Cromwell  hastily  followed,  overtook,  and  totally 
defeated  him  at  Worcester.  He  now  received  additional 
honours  and  pensions.  In  1653  the  struggle  between 
the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians  was  again  sum¬ 
marily  decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  for  the  time,  by 
the  famous  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.  A  new 
one  was  summoned,  in  the  persons  of  139  members,  to 
whom  Cromwell’s  writs  were  directly  addressed,  and 
who  were  upon  the  whole  men  of  good  family  or  of 
military  distinction,  though  mixed  with  some  inferior  per¬ 
sonages  ;  among  them  one  whose  name  was  given  to  the 
parliament  in  derision,  Barebone.  Cromwell  was  now 
declared  Protector.  It  is  well  known  that  he  wished  to 
have  been  king,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  his  most 
faithful  adherents  in  the  army  were,  opposed  to  that  de¬ 
sire  ;  accordingly,  when  he  was  formally  invited  to  assume 
the  crown,  he  declined.  Like  his  unhappy  predecessor, 
Cromwell  dissolved  parliament  after  parliament,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  like  him,  with  the  evident  intention  of  creating 
a  despotic  authority. 

From  the  time  that  Cromwell’s  influence  directed  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  respect  and  fear  the  very  name  of  England  inspired. 
The  Dutch,  with  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp,  were 
signally  defeated,  and  stripped  of  their  pretensions  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas;  Jamaica,  perhaps  the  most  va¬ 
luable  of  our  colonies,  was  annexed  to  our  dominions ; 
the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  after  some 
severe  defeats  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  everywhere 
English  alliance  and  English  friendship  were  courted, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  most  servile  manner.  The 
last  days  of  Cromwell  appear  to  have  been  much  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  dread  of  assassination,  which  the  chivalric 
royalists,  as  they  delighted  to  consider  themselves,  did  not 
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hesitate  openly  to  recommend.  He  wore  armour  under 
his  dress ;  never  stirred  without  his  guards ;  he  became 
morose  and  melancholy.  The  death  of  his  favourite 
daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  whom  he  loved  with  the  deepest 
and  tenderest  affection,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
unhappiness.  It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  days  of  the  stern  ambitious  Protector  of 
England  were  shortened  by  that  romantic  and  not  un¬ 
commonly  disbelieved  malady,  a  broken  heart.  He  died 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  two  battles  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence ;  but 
the  miserable  spite  of  Charles  II.  could  not  allow  his 
remains  to  rest  in  peace;  they  were  taken  up  at  the 
Restoration,  hung  upon  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then 
flung  into  a  hole  at  its  foot. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Sept.  2. — The  Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  destroyed  400 
streets,  13,200  dwelling-houses,  and  89  churches.  Though 
immense  losses  were  sustained  by  this  fire,  but  few  lives 
were  lost,  and  on  the  whole  it  must  be  considered  rather 
a  blessing  than  a  calamity,  since  it  effectually  destroyed 
the  remains  of  the  plague,  which  before  had  frequently 
laid  waste  the  city. 

Sept.  3. — Bartholomew  Fair  is  proclaimed  about  noon 
of  this  day,  at  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfield,  and  closes  on  the 
6th,  at  night.  The  cloth  and  drapery  fair  was  originally 
confined  to  three  days,  and  kept  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Priory ;  but  the  fair,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  has  become 
very  inconsiderable,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  shows, 
toys,  and  gingerbread.  Some  years  back  it  was  disgrace¬ 
fully  distinguished  for  its  riotous  character  and  debauched 
amusements,  but  the  city  authorities  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  repress  and  control  it,  and  with  considerable 
success.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  amusements  held 
in  Moorfields  during  the  fair  consisted  of  wrestling,  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  hunting,  a  lot  of  rabbits  being  let  loose  for  the 
latter  purpose. 

Sept.  21. — St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  was  by  profession  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer.  Hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  society  of  our  Lord,  he  composed  the 
Gospel  which  goes  by  his  name,  on  the  completion  of 
which  he  travelled  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  converted 
multitudes  of  the  heathens ;  he  thence  passed  into  Par- 
tliia,  where  he  preached  with  success;  but  returning  to 
Ethiopia,  his  enemies  seized  him  at  Nadabar,  and  slew 
him  with  an  axe  or  halberd,  about  the  year  60.  The 
term  Evangelist  was,  in  the  primitive  ages,  applied  to  all 
those  who  preached  the  gospel ;  the  Greek  word  from 
which  it  is  derived  denoting,  in  its  literal  sense,  a  mes¬ 
senger  of  joyful  intelligence.  It  has  however  since  been 
confined  to  the  four  inspired  writers,  who  have  collected 
from  the  united  testimonies  and  preachings  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  disciples  the  circumstances  of  his  doctrines,  life, 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  which  form 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Christian  system. 

Sept.  29. — St.  Michael.  This  great  Christian  festival 
is  entitled  by  the  Latins  “  The  Dedication  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  or  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  all  the  holy 
Angels.”  Michaelmas  Day,  as  one  of  the  quarter-days, 
will  be  found  noticed  in  former  parts  of  these  Notes. 

HARVEST. 

fFrom  the  *  fenny  Cyclopaedia.’’ 

Harvest  is  a  most  important  period  to  the  husbandman. 
When  by  his  skill  and  industry  the  ground  has  been  well 
prepared  to  receive  the  seed,  and  every  circumstance  has 
been  favourable  to  the  growth  and  ripening  of  his  crops, 
he  may  be  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  his  reward  by  an 
unseasonable  time  of  harvest.  Although  the  state  of  the 


weather  is  beyond  his  control,  he  may,  by  an  attentive  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  usual  changes  at  particular  periods  of  the 
year,  anticipate  its  influence  in  any  particular  situation. 
The  precautions  which  are  necessary  in  a  northern  climate, 
where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  come  late  to  maturity,  would 
be  superfluous  in  more  southern  latitudes.  It  is  from  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  and  mountainous  countries  that  wre 
are  likely  to  learn  the  means  of  obviating  the  effects  of  an 
unfavourable  season  and  a  late  harvest. 

In  those  southern  climates  where  the  heat  and  want  of 
moisture  are  not  too  great  for  the  growth  of  corn,  the  only 
care  of  the  farmer  is  to  procure  hands  sufficient  to  reap  it. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  and  air  soon  dry  the  straw  and  harden 
the  grain.  A  spot  is  levelled  in  the  field,  and  the  corn 
is  threshed  out  immediately,  either  by  the  tread  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  flails  of  numerous  threshers.  The 
corn  is  winnowed  and  stored  in  granaries ;  and  the  straw  is 
reserved  till  winter,  when  it  forms  the  chief  fodder  of  horses 
and  cattle.  In  these  regions  the  harvest  is  a  continued 
feast ;  no  ungenial  weather  disappoints  the  hopes'  of  the 
husbandman.  But  in  northern  climates,  where  the  harvest 
is  later,  and  cold  rains  and  storms  are  frequent  in  autumn, 
the  ingenuity  is  often  taxed  to  save  the  corn  from  being 
entirely  spoiled,  after  it  has  been  severed  from  the  ground ; 
roomy  barns  are  erected  to  secure  it  in  the  straw,  till  it  can 
be  threshed ;  and  the  joy  of  harvest  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  anxiety  which  is  the  consequence  of  sudden  changes 
of  weather. 

To  lessen  the  casualties  of  harvest  in  a  moist  climate,  the 
experienced  husbandman  endeavours  to  arrange  the  time 
of  sowing  each  kind  of  grain,  so  as  to  ensure  its  coming  to 
maturity  in  a  regular  succession.  Thus  he  has  more  time 
to  attend  to  the  precautions  of  which  experience  has  taught 
him  the  utility;  and  if  the  duration  of  harvest  is  longer, 
there  is  less  danger  of  all  his  crops  being  spoiled  by  a  wet 
season. 

It  was  long  the  custom  through  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Europe  to  store  all  the  produce  of  the  farm  into  barns, 
especially  the  corn  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  as  soon  as  the 
sheaves  were  collected  under  a  roof,  all  danger  was  past. 
The  increase  of  the  produce  raised  on  most  lands  by  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of 
stacking  corn  in  the  open  air,  and  securing  it  by  a  covering 
of  thatch.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  gram  thus  stored  in 
the  straw  was  better  preserved  than  that  which  was  in  the 
barn ;  and  the  invention  of  stone  or  cast-iron  pillars,  as 
supports  for  the  frames  on  which  the  grain  was  stacked,  not 
only  secured  it  from  the  depredations  of  vermin,  but  kept 
it  in  a  much  drier  state  than  when  stacks  were  made  on  the 
ground.  This  was  a  great  improvement ;  and  now,  in  the 
best  managed  farms,  the  only  barns  required  are  those  in 
which  the  corn  is  threshed  ;  and  if  there  is  sufficient  room 
to  hold  the  contents  of  one  stack  of  the  usual  dimensions, 
it  is  all  that  is  absolutely  required. 

The  want  of  room  in  the  barns  was  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  reapers  were  permitted  to  cut  the  straw 
half-way  between  the  ear  and  the  root,  leaving  more  than 
half  the  straw  in  the  field.  Another  reason  also  was  the 
profusion  of  weeds  which  grew  amongst  the  corn,  and 
which  retarded  its  drying,  by  retaining  the  wet  much  longer 
than  the  ripe  straw.  It  was  thought  also  that  the  seeds  of 
weeds  were  thus  prevented  from  mixing  with  the  grain  in 
the  threshing,  and  giving  more  trouble  in  the  winnowing 
The  usual  prohibition  against  selling  any  straw  also  made 
the  farmers  less  careful  to  secure  the  whole.  The  stubble 
was  mown  after  harvest,  and  formed  into  broad  walls,  called 
in  some  places  haulm-ivalls,  round  the  yards  where  the 
cattle  were  fed  in  winter,  for  the  double  purpose  of  fodder 
and  shelter.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  practice  is  defec¬ 
tive  :  there  can  never  be  too  much  straw  to  be  converted 
into  manure  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  cattle,  and  what  is 
left  as  stubble  is  much  wasted  before  it  is  mown  and  carried 
into  the  yard.  The  seeds  of  noxious  plants  remain  on  the 
land,  whereas  they  would  be  much  more  effectually  destroyed 
if  they  were  stacked  with  the  corn.  The  subsequent  sepa¬ 
ration  of  them  is  a  very  trifling  additional  labour,  where  a 
winnowing  machine  is  in  use.  It  may  therefore  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  general  rule  in  reaping,  to  cut  the  straw  as  near  to 
the  ground  as  possible:  this  is  best  done  by  an  instrument 
called  a  cradle- scythe.  Which  mows  the  straw,  and  collects 
it  so  as  to  be  readily  gathered  into  sheaves. 

The  Hainault  scythe  has  a  very  short  handle,  and  is  used 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  collects  the  straw  into  a 
sheaf  by  means  of  a  large  hook  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  rod. 
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It  is  a  most  useful  instrument,  and  greatly  preferable  to  the 
fagging-hook  in  use  in  Middlesex  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  where  straw  is  valuable  and  sells  at  a  high  price. 
It  cuts  more  straw  at  each  stroke,  and  is  less  fatiguing  to 
the  reaper,  because  his  position  is  nearly  upright  when  he 
uses  it.  In  many  places  it  is  not  usual  to  tie  up  any  corn 
into  sheaves,  except  rye,  wheat,  and  beans.  Barley  and  oats 
are  usually  mown,  raked  into  heaps,  and  carried  into  the 
stack  or  barn  when  dry,  like  hay;  but  this  is  a  slovenly 
practice,  which  should  not  be  recommended.  With  good 
tillage  and  proper  manuring  the  straw  of  barley  and  oats 
will  be  strong,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  require  being  tied 
up  into  sheaves ;  and  much  less  of  the  grain  is  shaken  out 
and  lost  in  this  way  than  by  the  usual  method. 

In  rainy  seasons  it  frequently  happens  that  the  sheaves 
remain  a  long  time  in  the  field  before  they  are  sufficiently 
dry  to  be  carried  and  stacked.  If  the  ears  are  not  secured 
from  the  wet,  they  become  soaked,  and  the  grain  sprouts  in 
the  ear.  This  is  a  great  loss ;  for  sprouted  grain  is  very 
inferior,  and  can  only  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  A  little 
attention  will  often  prevent  the  bad  effect  of  rain.  In 
some  places  six  or  eight  sheaves  are  set  up  in  a  circle,  with 
the  butt-ends  diverging,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  circulate 
among  them  ;  a  sheaf  is  opened  by  spreading  out  the  ears, 
and  is  placed  inverted  over  the  ears,  which  lean  against  each 
other,  forming  a  truncated  cone.  Thus  the  butt-end  of  the 
top  sheaf  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  rain  can  lodge ;  and 
the  first  sunshine  will  soon  dry  this:  the  rain  runs  off  the 
sides  of  the  inverted  sheaf,  and  the  ears,  pointing  downwards, 
will  not  long  retain  the  wet. 

When  the  stack  is  building,  the  butts  of  the  sheaves  are 
placed  outwards,  and  project  gradually  over  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  and  over  one  another,  so  as  to  build  the  stack  in  the 
form  of  a  bowl,  with  a  cone  or  pyramid  over  it,  according 
as  the  frame  is  round  or  square ;  this  is  carefully  thatched 
with  straw,  and  the  outer  surface  is  cut  smooth  by  means  of 
shears.  This  not  only  saves  all  the  ears  which  chance  to  lie 
outwards,  and  which  would  have  become  the  prey  of  birds, 
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but  it  also  prevents  the  ram  from  beating  into  the  stack  and 
injuring  the  corn.  It  may  then  be  considered  as  safe. 

Where  there  are  no  raised  frames,  and  the  stack  is  built 
on  the  ground,  or  on  a  bottom  made  of  faggots  to  keep  it 
dry,  a  belt  of  plastering  or  stucco  is  sometimes  laid,  a  foot 
wide,  round  the  stack,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  after  the  surface  has  been  cut  quite  smooth  and 
even.  This  contrivance  is  intended  to  prevent  the  rats 
from  lodging  in  the  stack,  and  it  is  very  effective.  A  frame 
made  entirely  of  iron,  and  supported  upon  iron  columns, 
has  lately  been  invented :  it  may  be  readily  taken  to  pieces, 
and  put  together  again  when  it  is  wanted.  The  advantage 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  and  more  easily  moved  than  any 
other ;  and  it  is  very  convenient  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

Harvest  is  proverbially  a  joyous  time,  and  one  when  hos¬ 
pitality  is  practised  with  more  good-will  than  at  any  other- 
season.  The  custom  of  giving  a  supper  to  the  harvest  men 
and  women,  when  the  last  corn  is  carried,  has  been  observed 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
in  many  farms  it  is  now  omitted,  or  a  mere  gratuity  is  given 
instead.  The  community  of  good  feelings  which  ought  ever 
to  exist  between  the  master  and  his  servants  or  labourers,  is 
most  effectually  kept  up  by  occasional  friendly  intercourse  ; 
and  a  harvest-home  supper  was  formerly  a  kind  of  Satur¬ 
nalia  in  which  every  exuberance  of  spirit  was  allowed  with¬ 
out  fear  of  offence.  The  anticipation  of  it  was  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  exertions  in  the  field ;  and  the  farmer  was  amply 
repaid  the  expense  which  the  feast  occasioned.  The  stimulus 
of  strong  beer  is  still  applied  at  harvest,  and  frequently  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  defeat  its  own  object.  In  some  places 
the  labourers  have  a  certain  sum,  in  addition  to  their  food,  to 
finish  the  harvest,  whether  it  is  a  longer  or  shorter  time; 
in  others  they  have  the  usual  weekly  wages,  and  a  gratuity 
at  the  end,  with  plenty  of  beer  so  long  as  it  lasts.  Accord¬ 
ingly  as  labourers  are  abundant  or  not,  the  price  is  less  or 
greater.  Many  thousands  of  Irishmen  come  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  are  of  great 
use  in  finishing  it  in  a  short  time. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR.— SEPTEMBER— Ninth  Month. 


Eq.  Time. 

Sun 

sets. 

High  Water, 
London  Bridge. 

Clock  aft. 
Sun. 

Morn. 

Aftern. 

m. 

S. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h.  m. 

0 

0 

6 

46 

6 

59 

7  30 

0 

19 

6 

44 

8 

4 

8  44 

0 

38 

6 

42 

9 

32 

10  24 

0 

57 

6 

39 

11 

12 

11  53 

1 

17 

6 

37 

— 

— 

0  30 

1 

36 

6 

35 

0 

57 

1  21 

1 

56 

6 

33 

1 

43 

2  3 

2 

16 

6 

30 

2  22 

2  38 

2 

37 

6 

28 

2 

54 

3  11 

2 

57 

6 

26 

3 

25 

3  39  . 

3 

18 

6 

24 

3 

54 

4  8 

3 

38 

6 

21 

4  20 

4  36 

3 

59 

6 

19 

4 

49 

5  4 

4 

20 

6 

17 

5 

19 

5  37 

4 

41 

6 

14 

5 

52 

6  10 

5 

2 

6 

12 

6 

32 

6  58 

5 

23 

6 

10 

7 

28 

8  6 

5 

45 

6 

8 

8 

53 

9  42 

6 

6 

6 

5 

10 

30 

11  16 

6 

27 

6 

3 

11 

50 

— 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

20 

0  46 

7 

9 

5 

58 

1 

9 

1  29 

7 

30 

5 

56 

1 

48 

2  6 

7 

51 

5 

54 

2 

24 

2  44 

8 

11 

5 

51 

3 

2 

3  20 

8 

32 

5 

49 

3 

40 

3  59 

8 

52 

5 

47 

4 

19 

4  41 

9 

12 

5 

44 

5 

1 

5  24 

9 

32 

5 

42 

5 

47 

6  12 

9 

52 

5 

40 

6 

40 

7  12 

Day  of 
the 

Month 

and 

Week. 


1  Su 

2  M 

3  Tu 

4  W 

5  Th 

6  F 

7  S 


8  Su 

9  M 
lOTir 

11  VV 

12  Tu 

13  F 

14  S 


15  Su 

16  M 

17  Tu 

18  W 

19  Th 

20  F 

21  S 


22  Su 

23  M 

24  Tu 

25  W 

26  Th 

27  F 

28  S 


29  Su 

30  M 


Day 
of  the 
Year. 


244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 


251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 


258 

259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 


265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 


272 

273 


Sundays  and 
Remarkable  Days. 


14  Sunday  after  Trinity 
Partridge-shooting  be- 
.  [gins. 


Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  invis. 

15  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Jewish  year  5600  begins. 


Salm.-Fish.  in  Scot,  ends 
16  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Sun 

rises. 


St.  Matthew. 

1 7  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Autumnal  Qr.  begins. 


(18  Sunday  after  Trin, 
\M1CHAELM.  DAY. 


It.  m. 

5  13 


14 

16 

18 

19 

21 

22 

24 

26 

27 

29 

30 
32 

34 

35 
87 
38 
40 

42 

43 

45 

46 
48 

50 

51 
53 

55 

56 


5  58 
5  59 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

1.  British  Museum  closes. 

1  &  8.  (Tivo  Suudavs  preceding  the  15tli.)  Lists  of  objections  to 
county  electors,  and  also  claims  and  objections  respecting  borough 
lists,  to  be  affixed  to  church  doors. 

5.  Overseers  of  Parishes  and  Boroughs  to  make  out  Burgess  Lists 
under  Municipal  Reform  Act,  which  must  be  delivered  to  Town 
Clerk  this  day. 

8.  Town  Clerk  in  Boroughs  to  cause  the  Burgess  Lists  to  be  fixed 
in  some  public  place  in  the  Borough  from  this  day  till  15th. 

9.  British  Museum  opens,  from  10  till  4  ;  Reading  Room,  9  till  4. 

15.  Claims  of  persons  omitted  in  tire  Burgess  Lists,  ami  objections 

to  persons  improperly  inserted  therein,  to  he  given  to  the  Town  Clerk 
in  writing  on  or  before  this  day ;  notice  of  the  objection  to  be  also 
given  to  the  person  objected  to. 

24.  Lists  of  claimants  and  of  persons  objected  to,  to  be  fixed  by 
Town  Clerk  iu  some  public  place  of  each  Borough  from  this  day  till 
Oct.  1. 


SUNDAY  LESSONS 

MORNING. 

t.  1  14th  aft.  Trin..  .Jerem.  5. .Matt.  2 
8  15th  „  „  35  „  9 

15  16th  „  Ezekiel  2  „  16 

22  17th  „  ..  14  „  23 

29  18th  „  „  20  Mark  2 


EVENING. 

Jerem.  22.  .Romans  2. 

36  „  9. 

Ezekiel  13  „  16. 

„  18  1  Cor.  7. 

w  24  ,,  14. 


THE  MOON’S  CHANGES. 

New  ,,  7th  day,  lOh.  21m.  aften.. 
First  Quarter  16th  day,  2h.  0m.  morn. 

Full  ,,  23rd  day,  71i.  10m.  morn. 

Last  „  29th  day,  9h.  44m.  afterx. 


Day 

of 

Mtli. 

Length 
of  Day. 

Day’s 

decrease 

Day 

break. 

Twil. 

ends. 

Sun’s 

Semi-di. 

1 

li.  m. 
13  33 

h.  m. 

3  1 

h.  m. 

3  5 

h.  m. 
8  53 

15' 53" 

6 

13  14 

3  20 

3  17 

8  38 

15  54 

11 

12  55 

3  39 

3  29 

8  24 

15  55 

16 

12  35 

3  59 

3  39 

8  10 

15  56 

21 

12  16 

4  18 

3  49 

7  56 

15  58 

26 

11  56 

4  38 

3  58 

7  43 

15  59 

•#*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at  59,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields, 
LONDON;  CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  CO.,  22.  LUDGATE  STREET. 
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THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN.— No.  V. 


[Jehanghire.] 


Acbar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selim,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Jehanghire,  or  lord  of  the  world.  The  nobles  of 
the  empire,  for  some  cause  or  other  not  very  intelligible, 
plotted  to  raise  Jehanghire’s  son,  Chusero,  to  the  throne; 
but  their  attempts  were  ineffectual,  and  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  many  of  their  principal  members,  and  in  the 
confinement  of  Chusero.  A  crime  signalised  the  emperor’s 
accession,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  caused  him 
much  remorse,  and  darkened  the  whole  of  his  reign.  This 
was  his  marriage  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Omralis  of 
the  empire,  who  was  removed  by  assassination.  The 
incidents  connected  with  this  affair,  which  materially  in¬ 
fluenced  the  interests  of  the  empire,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  romantic  and  interesting ;  we  need  not  therefore 
apologise  for  speaking  of  them  at  length.  A  poor  Tartar 
Vol.  VIII. 


named  Chaja  Aiass,  whose  imagination  had  been  kindled 
by  the  reports  of  Indian  magnificence,  left  his  native 
country,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes  in  that  land 
of  promise.  Before  the  conclusion  of  his  journey,  and 
whilst  crossing  the  great  desert,  his  pecuniary  means  be¬ 
came  exhausted,  and,  to  add  to  the  dreadful  circumstances 
of  his  position,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  female  child. 
To  bear  the  infant  through  the  remainder  of  their  long 
journey  seemed  impossible  to  the  exhausted  parents,  and 
with  the  greatest  anguish  they  resolved  to  leave  it  to 
perish  in  the  desert.  They  departed,  and  so  long  as  the 
tree  at  the  foot  of  which  the  child  was  lying  remained  in 
sight,  they  persevered  in  their  resolution;  but  when  that 
disappeared,  the  heart  of  the  mother  gave  way,  and  she 
refused  to  proceed  without  her  babe.  The  father  returned, 
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and  beheld  with  horror  an  enormous  black  snake  coiled 
above  and  around  the  infant.  His  cry  of  anguish  alarmed 
the  reptile,  which  slowly  uncoiled  itself  and  glided  away , 
leaving  the  destined  victim  unhurt.  This  almost  mira¬ 
culous  preservation  instilled  fresh  hope  and  energy  into 
the  hearts  of  the  parents ;  they  struggled  on  and  at  last 
were  relieved  by  some  other  travellers.  They  reached 
the  court,  and  Aiass  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  an 
Omrah.  Here  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  Ins  abilities, 
and  was  at  last  noticed  by  the  emperor,  Acbar,  who  gra¬ 
dually  raised  him  to  high  favour  and  distinction.  The 
infant  grew  up  into  a  woman  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 
and  was  betrothed  to  an  Omrah.  .  At  this  peiiod  Selim 
saw  her  and  became  passionately  in  love.  He  besought 
his  father  to  give  her  to  him,  but  the  empeior  sternly 
refused,  as  she  was  already  betrothed.  But  Acbar 
died;  Selim  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and,  giving  way 
to  the  dictates  of  his  passion,  the  husband  of  the 
woman  he  coveted  was  murdered  by  his  order.  No 
obstacle  now  interposed ;  but,  apparently  smitten  with 
remorse  at  the  baseness  of  his  crime,  the  emperor  refused 
even  to  see  the  object  of  it,  and  she  lived  for  foui  years 
neglected  in  his  harem,  where  she  was  so  scantily  pro¬ 
vided  for,  that  she  was  compelled  to  exert  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  she  possessed  in  needlework  and  paintings,  and  her 
productions  therein  became  objects  of  general  desire  and 
admiration.  The  emperor’s  curiosity  at  length  became 
roused ;  he  visited  her,  and  from  that  moment  Noor 
Mahl  (such  was  the  name  she  assumed)  exercised  the 
most  unbounded  sway  over  liis  mind.  Chaja  Aiass  was 
raised  to  the  distinguished  position  of  vizier,  and  his 
twro  sons  (brothers  of  the  sultana)  made  Onnalis,  and, 
what  is  equally  extraordinary  and  gratifying,  they  all 
filled  with  honour  the  posts  they  occupied.  The  affairs 
of  the  empire  were  never  better  conducted  than  under 
Chaja  Aiass;  his  administration  is  still  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  few  luminous  spots  in  the  dark  histoiy  of 

Indian  domestic  government. 

We  may  notice  in  this  place,  that  during  Jehanghire  s 
reign  two  European  missions  arrived  at  the  court,  the  first 
under  Captain  Hawking,  and  the  last  under  Sir  Thomas 
Roe.  Both  were  received  with  the  highest  degree  of 
favour,  but  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  sovereign 
left  them  continually  at  the  mercy  of  those  nobles  of  the 
court  who  were  opposed  to  their  commercial  objects ;  con¬ 
sequently  scarcely  was  a  favourable  decree  obtained,  hut 
it  was  reversed,  and  thus  the  result  of  both  missions  was, 
in  one  word — disappointment. 

Various  revolts  and  disturbances  broke  out,  sometimes 
in  one  part  of  the  empire  and  sometimes  in  another,  but 
were  repressed  with  no  very  great  difficulty.  But  the 
death  of  Chaja  Aiass  involved  the  emperor  in  much 
trouble.  A  son  of  the  deceased  vizier,  Asiph  Jan,  was 
raised  to  the  vizariat,  and  exhibited  qualities  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  distinguished  parent.  But  the  sultana, 
whose  haughty  and  imperious  disposition  had  ^heen 
checked  by  Chaja  Aiass,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  exer¬ 
cised  from  this  period  a  calamitous  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  empire.  Her  principal  object  appears  to 
have  been  to  place  Sliariar,  the  emperor  s  youngest  son, 
who  had  married  her  daughter  by  her  former  husband, 
on  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers.  The 
most  determined  opponent  with  whom  she  had  to  contend 
was  Shah  Jehan,  the  emperor’s  third  son,  whose  ambition 
was  as  boundless  as  his  mind  was  fertile  in  expedients 
for  its  successful  development.  Under  pretence  of  reliev¬ 
ing:  Chusero,  the  eldest  brother,  from  the  confinement  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign,  he  obtained  possession  of 
his  person,  and  soon  after  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
found  murdered.  To  escape  Jehanghire’s  resentment, 
and  thinking,  perhaps,  the  proper  time  had  come  for  a 
rebellion,  he  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  marched  with  a 
large  army  to  attack  his  own  father,  who  does  not  appear 


to  have  afforded  him  even  a  colourable  pretext  for  this 
unnatural  struggle.  After  an  obstinate  and  for  some  time 
doubtful  battle,  lie  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  from 
one  place  to  another,  till,  quite  hopeless,  he  wrote  a  contrite 
letter  to  the  emperor  beseeching  pardon,  which  was  im 
mediately  granted.  On  this  critical  occasion,  as  well  as 
on  others  of  lesser  importance,  Jehanghire  was  principally 
indebted  for  success  to  the  valour  and  skill  of  his  general, 
Mohabet,  a  noble  minded  heroic  spirit,  who,  had  he 
possessed  a  spark  of  the  evil  ambition  of  the  turbulent 
spirits  around  him,  might  not  improbably  have  obtained 
the  imperial  rule.  The  emperor  appears  to  have  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  his  character,  and  to  have  felt 
grateful  for  his  services;  hut  Noor  Mahl  did  her  utmost  to 
poison  her  lord’s  mind  against  him  ;  she  told  him  “  the 
slave  who  had  power  to  keep  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
the  emperor, had  power  to  take  it  off.”  She  succeeded  in 
causing  Mohabet’s  power  to  he  curtailed  at  the  moment 
when  that  kind  of  reward  was  the  last  he  might  have 
expected ;  she  directed  offensive  messages  to  be  sent  to 
him,  and  ultimately  induced  the  emperor  to  command 
his  presence  at  court.  Mohabet  obeyed,  in  spite  of  the 
cautions  and  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  took  with  him 
as  an  escort  five  thousand  rajpoots  on  whose  determined 
courage  and  fidelity  he  could  rely.  On  reaching  the  im¬ 
perial  camp,  he  was  ordered  to  stop  till  he  had  accounted 
for  certain  revenues  and  plunder  received  in  the  late 
engagement.  Deeply  affected  at  this  cruel  and  unjust 
treatment,  Mohabet  sent  his  son-in-law  to  the  emperor  to 
represent  the  devotedness  of  his  loyalty  and  to  expose  the 
misrepresentations  of  his  enemies.  The  messenger  was 
stripped,  bastinadoed,  and  sent  out  of  the  camp  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  ignominy.  Mohabet  now 
planned  a  bold  scheme.  The  imperial  army  lay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jhylum,  which  it  was  to  cross  the  next 
morning  on  its  route  homeward.  When  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  had  passed  over,  and  whilst  the  imperial 
colours  were  still  flying  above  the  emperor’s  tents,  Mo¬ 
habet  galloped  with  2000  horse  at  their  utmost  speed  to 
the  bridge,  which  he  instantly  burned  down,  then  return¬ 
ing  with  500  followers  to  the  emperor’s  quarters,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  Jehanghire,  with  a  countenance  pale 
hut  determined,  and  secured  his  person.  Every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  army  under  Asiph  Jan  to  recross  the 
river  to  the  assistance  of  the  sovereign  was  resisted,  and 
with  great  slaughter,  by  Mohabet’s  few  but  resolute 
troops.  Noor  Mahl  herself,  the  author  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chief,  was  half  frenzied  at  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre ; 
she  rushed  into  the  water,  emptied  with  her  own  hand  three 
quivers  of  arrows,  had  three  drivers  successively  killed  on 
the  back  of  her  elephant,  and  thus  inflamed  to  a  high 
pitch  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  But  Mohabet  crossed 
the  river  and  drove  all  before  him.  He  ultimately 
obtained  possession  of  Noor  Mahl  herself,  who  was 
accused  by  him  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes,  and 
an  order  obtained  for  her  execution.  She  begged  before 
her  death  to  see  Jehanghire  once  more,  and  the  request 
was  granted.  On  being  admitted  to  the  emperor’s  pre¬ 
sence,  she  stood  before  him  in  silence,  and  Jehanghire 
burst  into  tears.  “  Will  you  not  spare  this  woman,  Mo¬ 
habet?”  he  said,  at  length.  “  See  how  she  weeps!”  “  It 
is  not  for  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls  to  ask  in  vain,”  was 
the  reply,  and  Noor  Mahl  was  instantly  set  at  liberty. 
As  the  last  proof  of  the  entire  honesty  and  good  faith  of 
Mohabet,  under  circumstances,  in  a  country  like  the  East, 
so  full  of  temptations,  he  restored  to  the  emperor  in  a  few 
months  the  entire  exercise,  of  his  imperial  authority,  dis¬ 
missing  at  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  guards.  The  sultana  was  now  base  enough  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  Jehanghire  to  put  Mohabet  to 
death,  who  however  repelled  her  suggestions  with  an 
honourable  indignation ;  and  when  Noor  Mahl  resolved 
to  employ  assassins  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  he  pri¬ 
vately  warned  Mohabet  of  his  danger,  who  instantly  fled. 
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He  was  then  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  a  price  set  upon  his 
head.  Mohabet’s  fearless  and  lofty  nature  now  induced 
him  to  take  a  most  extraordinary  step.  Disguised  in  mean 
habiliments  he  entered  the  camp  of  Asiph  Jan,  the 
brother  of  his  mortal  enemy,  after  dark,  and  placed  him¬ 
self  near  the  harem.  Being  accosted  by  an  eunuch,  who 
knew  him  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  he  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
mitting  an  earnest  message  to  the  vizier,  requesting  to 
see  him  on  matters  of  the  utmost  importance.  Asiph, 
who  lamented  his  sister’s  evil  passions,  and  felt  grateful 
for  Mohabet’s  conduct  towards  her,  and  who  above  all 
at  once  appreciated,  as  a  kindred  mind,  the  generous 
confidence  of  the  present  visit,  received  him^in  his  arms, 
and  took  him  to  a  secret  apartment.  Mohabet  now  ex¬ 
plained  his  views  fully  and  freely.  “  The  elder  ot  the 
princes  ”  (Purvez,  the  emperor’s  second  son),  said  he, 
“  is  a  virtuous  man  and  my  friend ;  but  we  must  not 
exchange  one  feeble  sovereign  for  another.  I  know  the 
merit  of  Shah  Jehan,  for  I  have  fought  against  him ; 
and  though  his  ambition  knows  no  restraint,  neither  of 
nature  nor  of  justice,  his  vigour  will  prevent  intestine 
disorders,  and  give  power  to  the  laws.”  Asiph  concurred 
cordially  in  his  views,  and  they  concerted  the  measures 
together  how'  to  proceed.  But  these  schemes  were  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  by  the  death,  shortly  after,  both  of 
Prince  Purvez  and  Jehan ghire.  The  latter  died  on  the 
9th  of  November,  in  the  year  1628. 

The  character  of  Jehanghire  is  sufficiently  evident  even 
in  the  short  sketch  here  given  of  his  reign.  Weakness 
was  the  besetting  sin  which  “  covered  a  multitude”  of 
virtues.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is, 
that  whatever  traits  of  goodness  his  conduct  exhibited 
were  his  own,  whilst  the  evil  ones  were  the  mere  instiga¬ 
tions  of  others. 


BARBADOES. 

[Continued  from  No.  475-1 

The  staple  product  of  the  island  is  sugar,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  has  been  sufficiently  explained  on  a 
former  occasion  in  the  present  work  (vol.  v.,  p.  348)  : 
it  is  carried  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  in  clumsy  carts 
drawn  by  bullocks,  of  which  ten  or  a  dozen  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  seen  attached  to  one  waggon,  and,  what  with 
the  rumble  of  the  carts,  the  creaking  of  the  ill-made 
wheels,  and  the  vociferations  of  the  black  drivers,  who 
are  never  sparing  of  their  tongues,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  tumultuous  noise  attending  the  progress  of  these 
vehicles. 

The  Barbadians,  like  most  West  Indians  derived  from 
the  old  English  stock,  are  truly  hospitable  to  strangers, 
and  the  beauty  and  good-nature  of  the  ladies  have  been 
celebrated  by  many  travellers. 

With  nearly  all  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  a  warm 
climate,  the  island  of  Barbadoes  unites  many  of  the  com¬ 
forts  and  elegancies  of  a  harsher  but  more  civilised  part 
of  the  world ;  and  though  the  fine  woods  which  once 
sheltered  so  many  tropical  animals  and  specimens  of 
floral  splendour  are  no  more,  the  Anglo-Barbadian  may 
sit  under  the  shade  of  the  plantain -tree  in  his  oavii  garden, 
and  witness  the  growing  strength  of  his  sugar-canes, 
listen  to  the  murmuring  surge,  or  watch  the  glorious 
sunset  on  the  distant  ocean ;  or  he  may  look  above  him, 
Avelcome  the  well-known  notes  of  his  native  redbreast,  or 
greet  the  little  wren  that  perches  near  him,  or  watch  the 
sparkling  movements  of  the  humming-bird,  as  it  ranges 
the  ripe  flowers  in  search  of  food.  Though  many  of  the 
larger  animals,  birds  as  well  as  beasts,  have  been  extir¬ 
pated  by  the  hands  which  disafforested  the  plains,  the 
humming-bird  still  flits  from  flower  to  flower,  glancing  in 
the  sunbeams  with  a  splendour  that  seems  stolen  from 
the  most  urecious  gems. 


“  Still  sparkles  here  the  glory  of  the  west. 

Shows  his  crowned  head  and  bares  his  jewelled  breast, 

In  whose  bright  plumes  the  richest  colours  live. 

Whose  dazzling  plumes  no  mimic  art  can  give — 

The  purple  amethyst,  the  emerald’s  green, 

Contrasted  mingle  with  the  ruby’s  sheen ; 

While  over  all  a  tissue  is  put  on 
Of  golden  gauze,  by  fairy  fingers  spun 
Small  as  a  beetle,  as  an  eagle  brave, 

In  purest  ether  he  delights  to  lave ; 

The  sweetest  flowers  alone  descends  to  woo. 

Rifles  their  sweets,  and  lives  on  honey-dew — 

So  light  his  kisses,  not  a  leaf  is  stirred 
By  the  bold,  happy,  amorous  humming-bird  : 

No  disarray,  no  petal  rudely  moved, 

Betrays  the  flower  the  collobree  has  loved.” 

Chapman. 

Having  at  some  length  attempted  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  present  appearance  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  general 
state  of  its  society,  it  is  now  time  we  should  detail 
somewhat  of  its  history. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  do  more  than 
allude  to  some  of  the  more  important  events  which  have 
transpired  since  its  first  colonization,  but  if  these  be 
recorded  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  just  so 
much  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  these  noticed  as 
will  serve  to  fix  their  relative  importance,  an  epitome  of 
of  Barbadian  history  will  be  achieved  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  knowledge,  and  for  those  who  are 
not  intimately  connected  with  the  island. 

Before  any  steps  were  taken  to  effect  a  settlement,  the 
island  had  occasionally  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese 
and  English,  who  found  it  totally  uninhabited,  and,  of 
course,  wild  and  uncultivated.  By  the  former  it  had  been 
named  Los  Barbadoes,  apparently  from  the  barbarous 
prospect  afforded  by  the  wild  character  of  the  country, 
but,  possibly,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  its  imaginary 
resemblance  to  a  human  beard. 

It  was  about  the  year  1620  that  an  English  ship  called 
the  ‘  Olive,’  homeward  bound  from  Guinea,  touched  at 
the  island,  when  some  of  the  crew  landed  and  set  up  a 
cross,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Jamestown,  with  this 
inscription — “  James,  king  of  England  and  this  Island.” 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  notice  taken  of  the 
island  as  a  place  worth  possessing,  till  four  years  after, 
when  a  ship  belonging  to  Sir  W.  Courteis,  a  merchant  of 
London,  having  visited  Barbadoes,  some  of  the  crew 
landed,  and  finding  the  soil  good,  the  climate  agreeable, 
and  the  situation  promising,  they  resolved  to  remain,  and 
accordingly  effected  a  settlement  on  the  western  coast. 
Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  several  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  Sir  W.  Courteis  having  obtained,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  sanction  of  the 
king  to  the  colonization  of  the  island,  he  despatched  two 
ships  thither  for  that  purpose,  carrying  every  implement 
and  necessary  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Emigration  now  proceeded  rapidly,  the  climate 
was  found  to  be  healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  the  crops  abun¬ 
dant,  the  settlers  peaceful  and  contented,  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  a  reward  to  the  enterprising  merchant, 
when  the  tide  of  success  was  unexpectedly  diverted  to 
another  channel. 

It  appears  that,  some  time  previous  to  Sir  W.  Courteis 
engaging  in  this  speculation,  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  which  included  Barbadoes,  had  been  made  by 
James  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  and  that  nobleman,  now 
claiming  it  as  his  property,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  several  merchants,  by  which  he  allowed  them  for  a 
certain  sum  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  island,  consisting 
of  10,000  acres,  and  to  derive  all  the  benefits  resulting 
from  its  colonization.  On  the  strength  of  this  agreement, 
64  persons,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Woolfer- 
stone,  proceeded  at  once  to  take  possession,  and  finding 
the  original  settlers  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  landing  was  effected  without 
any  opposition ;  and  as  the  labours  of  the  colonists 
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already  resident  had  overcome  the  difficulties  consequent 
on  a  first  arrival,  the  new  comers  found  themselves  com¬ 
fortably  situated  and  fairly  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
Thus  was  the  fruit  of  Courteis’s  labours  and  expenditure 
reaped  by  another. 

Although  Mr.  Woolferstone  for  some  time  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  the  first  person  who  assumed  the 
title  of  governor  was  Col.  Henry  Hawley,  who  in  1629 
proceeded  to  Barbadoes  under  the  Carlisle  patron¬ 
age  ;  but  the  measures  of  this  functionary  were  so  little 
to  the  taste  of  the  colonists,  and  his  conduct  so  coarse  and 
arbitrary,  that  the  island,  which  hitherto  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  happiness,  became 
distracted  with  civil  dissensions  and  frequent  acts  of 
mutiny  against  the  proceedings  of  the  governor.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  however,  fresh  colonists  were  continu¬ 
ally  arriving,  and  Col.  Hawley  continued  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  his  office  amid  the  grumbling  and  discontent  of 
the  Barbadians  for  several  years.  However,  his  proceed¬ 
ings  at  last  grew  so  intolerable,  ithat  in  1641  he  was 
recalled,  and  his  vacant  seat  filled  by  Mr.  Bell,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  continued  for  many  years  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  island,  beneficially  for  the  people  and  with  honour 
to  himself,  and  the  wisdom  of  whose  administration  is 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  even  to  the 
present  day.  From  this  time  the  population  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  ever,  though  the  increase  had  hitherto 
been  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  had  anticipated. 
This  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  calamities 
which  rendered  England  uncomfortable  a  home,  and 
which  induced  vast  numbers  to  emigrate  to  this  island, 
where  plenty  seemed  to  smile  upon  them  and  bid  them 
welcome ;  and  perhaps  no  country  of  so  limited  an  extent 
was  ever  colonised  so  rapidly  as  was  this  small  spot  in 
the  Atlantic  desert.  Every  day  witnessed  the  arrival  of 
some  vessel  crowded  with  refugees  from  the  turbulence 
of  faction  and  the  violence  of  civil  war,  and  these  were, 
many  of  them,  persons  of  good  families  and  moderate 
fortunes.  In  1650  the  island  was  computed  to  contain 
20,000  white  inhabitants,  besides  a  more  than  equal 
number  of  blacks,  whom  the  settlers  had  imported  from 
Africa  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  and  at  this  time  they 
could  muster  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  for  its  defence. 

With  so  large  a  population  it  was  necessary  to  recon¬ 
sider  and  amend  those  regulations  which  had  been  hastily 
adopted  for  the  security  of  property  and  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  Mr.  Bell  then  framed  those 
laws  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  constitution  of  the 
island,  and  which  have  continued  in  force,  with  but 
slight  alterations,  to  the  present  day.  He  chose  a  council 
of  ten  gentlemen  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
government ;  projected  an  elective  assembly  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  people,  to  frame  laws,  and  carry  on 
the  great  measures  of  legislation ;  and  divided  the  island 
into  four  circuits  and  eleven  parishes,  for  the  convenience 
of  election  and  government.  The  governing  powers  con¬ 
stituted  by  parliament  consist  at  the  present  day  of — a 
governor,  appointed  by  the  king ;  a  council  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  also  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  an  assembly 
of  twenty-two  freeholders,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  free¬ 
holders  from  the  several  parishes :  so  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Barbadoes  may  be  compared  to  that  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons  of  the  mother-country. 

These  precautionary  measures  had  scarcely  been  com¬ 
pleted  when  a  well  trained  conspiracy,  formed  by  the 
negroes,  to  assassinate  all  the  white  men  in  the  island, 
had  nearly  rendered  them  nugatory.  This  horrible  intent 
was  discovered,  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  by  the  active  means  resorted  to  by  one  of  the 
planters,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  plan  by  one  of 
his  slaves.  The  measures  taken  by  the  governor  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event  and  to  punish  the 
ringleaders  of  the  present  attempt  were  gratefully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Mr.  Bell  continued  to  act 


under  the  proprietory  commission,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all,  until  the  interest  of  Francis  lord  Willoughby  caused 
him  to  he  superseded.  Having  obtained  from  Charles 
II.,  during  his  exile,  a  commission  to  be  governor  ot 
Barbadoes,  this  nobleman  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  a  certain 
consideration  in  the  nature  of  a  fee-farm  rent,  to  be  the 
proprietary  governor  likewise;  and  in  1650,  Francis  lord 
Willoughby  arrived  at  Barbadoes. 

He  found  the  country  populous  and  flourishing  under 
the  government  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  generality  of  the 
inhabitants  well  affected  to  the  royal  cause.  His  first 
act  was  to  publish  a  declaration  of  his  majesty’s  right  to 
the  dominion  of  the  island,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  derived  from  the  king,  which  he  required  all 
the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
raise  men  and  to  fit  out  ships  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  neighbouring  islands  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority. 
These  proceedings  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English 
government,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  quell  the 
growing  loyalty  of  these  colonies,  and  to  arrest  the  too 
ardent  spirit  of  the  governor. 

As  most  of  the  exports  from  Barbadoes,  consisting  at 
this  time  of  indigo,  cotton-wool,  tobacco,  ginger,  and 
fustic-wood,  were  to  England,  the  parliament  easily  had 
it  in  its  power  to  reduce  the  Barbadians  to  submission, 
by  prohibiting  the  import  of  Barbadian  produce.  The 
trade  with  that  island  was  accordingly  forbidden  in  1650  ; 
but  not  content  with  thus  reducing  the  spirit  of  the 
colonists  by  weakening  their  purses,  a  fleet,  with  2000 
troops,  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  George 
Ascue,  with  instructions  to  reduce  the  disaffected  islands 
to  the  parliamentary  government.  In  1651  Sir  G.  Ascue 
attacked  the  forces  of  Lord  Willoughby  at  Barbadoes,  but 
he  did  not  meet  with  that  success  which  would  allow  him 
to  claim  the  victory ;  yet  the  importunities  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  compelled  the  governor  to  negotiate  with  a  view  to 
capitulation.  In  the  result,  Sir  G.  Ascue  quitted  the 
island  without  further  demonstrations  of  hostility,  on  the 
understanding  that  Lord  Willoughby  should  retire.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Mr.  Searle ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  having  renounced  the  royal  cause,  were 
again  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  commerce  with 
England. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Mode  of  preparing  Sauer-Kraut. — The  Germans  con¬ 
sider  the  cabbage  a  more  economical  plant  than  even  the 
potato ;  but  in  its  natural  state  it  could  not  form,  as  it  does 
in  Germany,  a  principal  article  of  diet  amongst  the  healthiest 
and  stoutest  part  of  the  population,  and  it  therefore  under¬ 
goes  a  peculiar  preparation,  after  which  it  is  called  “  sauer¬ 
kraut.”  Cabbage  thus  prepared  in  the  German  fashion 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  dietary  of  the  British 
navy,  and  occasionally  it  may  be  seen  at  table  in  England, 
in  the  houses  of  private  individuals.  The  following  recipe 
for  making  sauer-kraut  is  from  a  work  entitled  ‘  Germany 
and  the  Germans,’  written  by  a  gentleman  long  resident  in 
that  part  of  the  Continent: — “When  the  cabbage  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity,  or  even  beyond  it,  that  is,  when  white 
and  very  hard  (for  the  crops  are  left  in  the  ground  till  late 
in  autumn),  the  outer  leaves  are  first  peeled  off,  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  then  divided,  and  the  stalk  entirely  cut  away.  It  is 
now  placed  in  a  machine,  which  sets  in  motion  several 
sharp  blades,  that  cut  it  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
do  pickled  cabbage,  but  finer.  This  process  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  whole  is  closely  packed  in  barrels,  and  between 
each  layer  of  cabbage  is  placed  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  carra- 
way  seeds,  and  juniper  berries.  When  the  barrels  are  full, 
they  are  closely  covered,  and  pressed  by  heavy  weights.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  will  keep  good 
for  years.  Care  must  be  taken,  when  any  part  of  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  that  the  remainder  is  left  covered  with  its  own 
brine.  During  the  season  for  preparing  the  sauer-kraut, 
thousands  of  persons  in  Germany  are  employed  in  cutting 
the  cabbage.  It  requires  four  hours  to  boil,  and  is  usually 
served  with  salt  meat.  The  Bavarian  method  is,  after  it 
lias  been  boiled,  to  mix  with  it  butter  and  red  wine.” 
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CHATSWORTH. 


[View  of  Chatsworth.] 


Chatsworth,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Cavendish 
family,  and  the  princely  seat  of  the  present  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire  (whose  elegant  taste  has  added  so  much  to  the 
already  renowned  beauties  of  the  spot),  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Peak  Hills  of  Derbyshire.  The  usual 
entrance  to  the  park,  by  which  the  house  is  approached, 
is  near  the  little  village  of  Edensor,  but  the  unassuming 
appearance  of  the  Gate  and  the  Porter’s  Lodge  would  not 
lead  any  one  to  imagine  the  magnificence  which  reigns 
within. 

The  road  however  at  some  distance  from  the  entrance 
gains  an  elevation  from  which  the  palace  may  be  seen 
surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  undulating 
ground,  forming  a  prospect  where  nature  and  art  seem 
to  have  vied  with  each  other  to  produce  the  most  happy 
effect.  The  woodland  scenery  of  the  park  is  graced  by 
the  refreshing  waters  of  the  river  Derwent,  which  passes 
through  it,  and  over  which  an  elegant  stone  bridge  is 
thrown,  built  by  Payne  from  a  design  said  to  be  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Behind  the  house,  which  forms  the 
middle  distance  in  the  picture,  rises  a  gently  sloping  hill 
shadowed  by  broad  masses  of  thick  foliage,  and  beyond 
are  seen  the  romantic  hills  which  skirt  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire. 

Chatsworth  was  among  the  domains  originally  given 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  one  of  his  attendants  named 
William  Peveril,  but  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  noble- 
family  of  Cavendish,  and  has  ever  been  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Devonshire.  _The  plan  of  the 


present  building  was  the  production  of  William  Talman, 
a  native  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  comptroller  of  the  works 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  ;  and  the  greater  portion 
was  built  under  his  superintendence,  but  the  whole  extent 
of  the  original  design  has  only  been  carried  out  by  the 
present  Duke  and  his  predecessor,  who  have  not  only 
completed  the  intentions  of  the  architect,  but  have  added 
considerably  to  the  original  plans,  and  improved  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole.  Talman  was  also  the  architect  of 
Denham  House,  Gloucestershire,  and  old  Thoresby  House 
in  Nottinghamshire. 

Chatsworth  is  composed  of  four  nearly  equal  sides, 
with  an  open  quadrangular  court  within,  forming  the 
portion  first  completed,  but  to  this  have  since  been  added 
extensive  wings  and  additional  buildings.  The  sides  of 
the  court  have  open  balconies,  guarded  by  stone  balus¬ 
trades,  which  are  divided  into  different  sections  by  twenty- 
[  two  intervening  parts  forming  pedestals,  on  which  are 
placed  busts,  carved  in  stone,  representing  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  middle  of  the  court  is  occupied  by  a  marble  statue  of 
Arion  seated  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  round  which  the 
clear  water  of  a  fountain  is  continually  playing,  falling 
into  a  capacious  basin  of  Derbyshire  marble  below.  This 
figure  is  sometimes  called  Orpheus,  but  it  seems  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  Arion  the  renowned  musician  and 
poet  of  Lesbos,  who,  returning  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
become  rich  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  met  with  that 
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fabled  adventure,  without  which  his  name  and  excellence 
in  music  would  probably  have  been  little  known  to  pos¬ 
terity.  It  is  related  that  the  sailors,  in  order  to  possess 
themselves  of  his  riches,  had  determined  upon  his  death, 
and  with  great  politeness  informed  him  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  fate.  Not  at  ail  dismayed  by  the  intelligence,  he 
merely  requested  to  be  allowed  to  sing  his  own  elegy  to 
the  sounds  of  his  lyre  previous  to  the  sentence  being 
carried  into  effect.  This  moderate  request  being  acceded 
to,  he  struck  a  few  chords,  then  broke  into  a  strain  of 
melody  so  enchanting  as  to  entrance  the  sailors  and  cap¬ 
tivate  the  fishes.  Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things, 
he  jumped  into  the  sea,  lyre  in  hand,  and  being  caught 
on  the  back  of  an  enraptured  dolphin,  was  safely  borne  to 
his  own  country,  where  he  arrived,  with  a  long  train  of 
piscivorous  animals  at  his  heels,  some  time  before  the 
vessel,  the  crew  of  which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  were  as 
much  astonished  as  disconcerted  at  his  appearance. 

There  are  also  several  other  sculptures  in  the  court, 
besides  the  ornamental  carvings  of  the  building,  the  best 
of  which  however  (on  the  exterior)  are  those  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  front  of  the  house,  which  presents  a  very  imposing 
appearance. 

But  however  faultless  a  building  may  be  considered, 
there  are  never  wanting  critics  who  pretend  to  discover 
imperfections,  which  only  exist  in  their  own  minds.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  in  his  elegant  delineation  of  “  Peak  Scenery,” 
mentions  that  he  “  once  heard  an  eminent  artist  remark, 
that  the  principal  fault  in  Chatsworth  was  an  apparent 
want  of  apartments  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
domestics  of  so  princely  a  mansion.  It  is  a  palace  to 
the  eye,  where  every  part  seems  alike  fitted  for  the  noble 
owner  and  his  guests  only,  and  on  beholding  it  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  where  the  servants  of 
such  an  establishment  are  to  abide.”  We  doubt  if  such 
reflections  would  be  made  by  any  but  a  professional  per¬ 
son,  and  we  should  imagine  that  the  art  to  conceal  or 
disguise  the  residences  of  the  domestics,  or  the  places 
where  domestic  occupations  are  carried  on,  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  the  construction  of  a  building  in 
which  every  part  should  claim  the  admiration  of  the 
spectator,  and,  where  successfully  exhibited,  should  claim 
the  encomium  rather  than  the  blame  of  all  who  aspire 
to  architectural  taste. 

The  rooms  of  this  palace  are  generally  spacious  and 
lofty,  some  of  them  hung  with  tapestry,  and  all  elegantly 
furnished ;  but  in  the  decorations  of  those  parts  of  the 
mansion  which  have  been  left  in  their  original  state,  the 
chaster  taste  of  the  present  day  has  to  lament  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  artists,  who,  although  fashionable  in  their 
time,  are  now  justly  condemned  for  the  flutter  and  gaudi¬ 
ness  of  their  productions.  We  allude  to  the  pictures  by 
Verrio  and  Laguerre  (whom  he  employed  as  his  assistant), 
which  adorn,  or  rather  disfigure  the  staircases,  the  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  walls  of  so  many  apartments  at  Chatsworth. 
Even  the  chapel  is  not  free  from  the  meretricious  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  school.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
cedar-wood,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  on  entering,  and  abounds  in  carved  and  sculptured 
ornaments  which  are  appropriate  to  the  building ;  but  it 
is  also  crowded  with  paintings  which  break  the  chastity 
of  its  appearance.  When  paintings  are  introduced  into 
places  of  this  character,  they  should  reflect  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  the  religion  the  temple  of  which  they  are  to  grace; 
here,  however,  the  productions  of  V errio’s  pencil  distract 
the  attention  and  lead  the  thoughts  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  religion  to  the  follies  of  the  world  ;  for  although 
tire  chapel  at  Chatsworth  boasts  the  master-piece  of 
Yerrio,  the  glitter  of  art  so  supersedes  the  sentiment  of 
nature,  that  little  of  the  latter  finds  its  way  to  the  mind. 
That  great  satirist  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  who  censured 
all — but  himself — for  the  follies  they  were  guilty  of,  has 
not  let  the  productions  of  these  painters  escape  his 
lash — 


“  And  now  the  chapel’s  silver  bells  you  hear, 

That  summon  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer; 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 

Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 

On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre.” 

Moral  Essays. 

But  the  looseness  of  design  and  profusion  of  ornament 
which  are  the  blemish  of  these  pictures  become  objects 
of  the  highest  admiration  when  displayed  under  the  chisel 
of  the  carver  in  wood  or  stone.  The  sober  colour  of  the 
material  takes  away  from  the  gaudiness  of  appearance, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountered  in  the  production  of  so  unexpected  an  effect 
from  its  solid  and  unyielding  nature,  increases  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  we  witness  the  result  of  the  artist’s 
labours.  At  Chatsworth  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  carving  of  Grinlin  Gibbons  and  Samuel  Watson, 
two  artists  nearly  equal  in  talent,  if  not  in  fame.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  art  at  Chatsworth 
are  by  the  former  artist,  but  the  greater  portion  is  by 
Watson,  whose  receipts  for  the  sums  paid  for  the  work 
are  still  preserved. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the 
carvings  which  decorate  the  walls  of  this  palace.  There 
is,  particularly,  a  net  containing  dead  game,  by  Gibbons, 
which  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  while  fruit  and 
flowers,  carved  with  a  delicacy  which  rivals  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  herself,  are  flung  around  in  the  most 
graceful  manner ;  here  hanging  in  elegant  festoons  from 
the  ceiling,  there  dropping  down  the  walls  and  sides  of 
the  doors,  as  though  Pomona  and  Flora  had  mingled 
their  treasures,  and  made  Chatsworth  their  storehouse. 

The  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  at  Chatsworth  are  not  very  numerous,  but  there  is 
a  long  gallery  near  the  entrance-hall  lined  with  several 
hundreds  of  fine  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  ;  and  there  are  several  fine  statues,  principally  col¬ 
lected  by  the  present  duke — among  them  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  by  Canova ;  and  the 
exquisite  bust  of  Petrarch’s  Laura,  by  the  same  sculptor, 
both  of  which  are  in  the  library.  This  magnificent  room 
is  worthy  the  valuable  collection  of  books  which  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  and  besides  the  statues  and  pictures  with  which  it 
is  adorned,  it  contains  two  porphyry  vases,  received  from 
Russia,  which,  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty,  attract 
the  attention  of  every  visitor. 

The  fine  park  which  surrounds  the  house,  and  the 
gardens  teeming  with  everything  rare  and  beautiful  which 
the  floriculturist  could  desire,  have,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  taste  on  such 
matters  is  appreciated  by  all  engaged  in  similar  pursuits, 
become  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom  for 
the  beauty  and  exquisite  order  of  their  arrangements. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  in  speaking  of  the  beautiful  views  which 
abound  at  Chatsworth,  mentions  one  with  which  he  was 
particularly  pleased,  in  the  following  manner  : — “  A  little 
to  the  left  was  the  building,  backed  with  broad  and  ample 
foliage;  cattle  reposing  in  groups  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  cooling  themselves  in  the  stream,  adorned  the 
foreground;  and  the  middle  and  remote  distances,  which 
were  ornamented  with  a  palace,  a  bridge,  and  towers  and 
temples,  disclosed  altogether  a  scene  as  rich  and  as  lovely 
as  the  fancy  of  Claude  Lorraine  ever  portrayed  when 
under  the  influence  of  his  happiest  inspirations.  Yet  the 
foreground  had  more  of  Berghem  than  of  Claude  in  it : 
the  respective  features  which  constitute  the  peculiar 
charms  of  excellence  of  these  great  masters  were  most 
harmoniously  combined ;  every  part  was  in  character,  and 
the  whole  was  faithful  to  nature.” 

Chatsworth  was  for  some  time  the  residence  or  prison 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  circumstance  which  has  caused 
her  name  to  be  given  to  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
building,  which,  however,  we  need  scarcely  say,  she  never 
could  have  occupied. 
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It  was  here  also  that  Hobbes,  “  the  great  Leviathan,” 
passed  many  of  his  days,  having  early  in  life  been 
received  into  the  Devonshire  family,  and  retained  its 
confidence  to  his  death. 

This  hospitable  domain  was  also,  for  a  short  period, 
the  residence  of  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
On  taking  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  after  his 
visit,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  the  happy  polite¬ 
ness  of  his  nation,  “  When  I  return  to  France,  and  reckon 
up  the  days  of  my  captivity  in  England,  I  shall  leave  out 
all  those  I  have  spent  at  Chatsworth.” 


NOTES,  BY  AN  UNTRAVELLED  ENGLISHMAN. 

BELGIUM. 

[Continued  from  No.  474.] 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  Brussels  is  the  palace  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  admission  to  which  may  he  obtained 
on  application  at  the  office  of  the  minister  of  finance  :  it 
contains  a  small  hut  very  choice  collection  of  pictures ; 
and  the  furniture  and  decorations  are  most  magnificent. 
Gilding  and  splendid  hangings  may  be  seen  anywhere  : 
here  the  rooms  are  lined,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  rich 
marble ;  and  the  furniture  abounds  in  ornaments  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  costly  minerals,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  were  presents  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Two  large  vases,  one  of  malachite,  the  other  of  porphyry, 
attract  notice  by  the  elegance  of  their  form,  as  well  as  by 
their  material ;  and  in  one  room  two  great  slabs  of  ma¬ 
lachite  serve  for  pier-tables.  The  ball-room,  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  lighted  from  above,  is  a  noble 
apartment,  lined  with  white  marble,  and  the  great  stair¬ 
cases  are  equally  splendid.  Every  room  on  the  first  story, 
the  only  one  shown,  is  floored  with  inlaid  woods,  chiefly 
oak  and  rosewood,  in  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns. 
It  was  but  just  finished  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  is  maintained,  unoccupied,  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  left,  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  hitherto  refused  to 
remove  his  effects. 

The  museums  both  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  are  rich 
in  the  works  of  Rubens  and  the  older  masters  of  the 
Flemish  school.  The  ‘  Crucifixion,’  by  Rubens,  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  pleased  me  even  more  than  the  ‘  Descent  from  the 
Cross  and  two  or  three  masterpieces  of  Quintin  Matsys, 
in  the  same  collection,  though  hard  and  stiff,  display 
wonderful  force  and  truth  of  expression  in  the  heads,  and 
richness  in  the  colouring.  The  museum  of  Brussels, 
less  rich  in  first-rate  pictures,  is  perhaps  more  curious 
and  complete  as  a  collection  of  records  of  the  progress  of 
the  art.  There,  and  elsewhere  in  Flanders,  the  unlearned 
traveller  will  find  paintings  by  artists  whose  very  names 
he  probably  never  heard  in  England,  stiff,  meagre  in 
drawing,  with  no,  or  bad,  perspective ;  but  with  the 
heads  exquisitely  finished,  displaying  nothing  of  ideal 
beauty,  simple  transcripts  of  nature,  and  that  not  in  its 
most  refined  form,  yet  so  true  in  expression,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  we  had  just  met  the  originals  in  the  next 
street,  and  withal,  most  warm  and  harmonious  in  colour¬ 
ing.  I  have  seldom  been  more  struck  than  with  the 
paintings  of  Otto  Venius,  the  master  of  Rubens ;  and 
those  of  Van  Eyck,  the  father  of  painting  in  Flanders, 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  still 
more  remarkable,  considered  as  the  first  essays  of  a  new 
art.  Those  of  Hans  Hernling,  a  master  nearly  as  old, 
whose  best  works  are  at  Bruges,  are  said  to  be  equally 
admirable.  The  works  of  Q.  Matsys,  Floris,  De  Vos, 
and  others,  bring  the  art  down  to  its  meridian  splendour 
in  the  time  of  Rubens  and  his  great  pupil  Vandyck, 
after  whom  the  decline  of  painting  in  Flanders  was  even 
more  rapid  and  remarkable  than  in  Italy. 

Ghent  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  of  the 
Netherlands.  Its  buildings  are  of  the  usual  style ;  tall 
houses  running  into  every  variety  of  gable  end.  One 


front  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  is  Gothic,  highly  decorated, 
and  very  fine  ;  the  other  is  of  that  corrupt  Roman  style 
in  which  all  the  orders  are  placed  in  stories  one  above 
another,  as  in  the  Schools  at  Oxford.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bavon,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Flemish  style  of  architecture — lofty,  round-ended,  round- 
pillared.  It  is  rich  in  marbles  and  pictures,  the  latter 
chiefly  contained  in  the  side-chapels.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  are,  ‘The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,’  date  1432, 
esteemed  the  masterpiece  of  the  Van  Eycks ;  ‘  St.  Bavon 
renouncing  the  Profession  of  Arms,’  by  Rubens]  and 
‘The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,’  by  Otto  Venius:  there 
are  however  others  well  deserving  attention.  The  altar- 
piece,  marbles,  and  decorations  of  the  choir  are  superb. 

The  great  lion  of  Ghent,  after  all,  is  the  collection  of 
pictures  of  M.  Schamps,  to  which  admission  is  readily 
granted,  previous  application  having  been  made.  It 
may  be  useful  to  know  that  in  May,  1839,  it  was  opened 
only  from  three  to  five,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  health 
of  the  owner.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  possible 
portraits,  by  Vandyck,  Rubens,  Vanderhelst,  and  Rem¬ 
brandt.  A  very  small  whole-length  of  the  latter,  with 
his  poodle  at  his  feet,  by  himself,  is  most  singular  in 
effect  and  admirable  in  execution.  There  is  a  beautiful 
Teniers,  with  a  sweet  landscape  in  the  background ;  a 
picture  by  Rubens  in  imitation  of  Teniers;  two  droll 
pictures  by  Jan  Steen,  the  Cuisine  Maigre  and  Cuisine 
Gros ;  a  highly-finished  Magdalen  by  lamp-light,  by 
Gerard  Douw ;  and  many  more  admirable  works,  chiefly 
of  the  Flemish  school.  Among  the  Italian  pictures  is  a 
Correggio,  representing  the  Annunciation,  with  no  visible 
angel,  a  very  lovely  little  picture. 

The  church  of  the  Beguine  convent  should  be  visited 
at  evening  service  (7  o’clock),  as  a  curious  relic  of  a 
time  almost  gone  by.  It  is  one  of  the  few  monastic 
establishments  still  remaining  in  Flanders,  and  possessed,  I 
believe,  of  considerable  wealth.  The  convent  and  its 
dependencies  form  a  little  district.  You  turn  into  a 
large  enclosure  of  mean-looking  buildings,  in  the  middle 
of  which  stands  a  quizzical  red-brick  church  :  on  entering 
you  are  agreeably  surprised  by  finding  it  a  handsome 
edifice,  of  ample  dimensions,  great  height,  and  richly 
ornamented,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  Flemish 
churches.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  view  of 
the  sisterhood,  of  whom  five  or  six  hundred  may  be  seen 
kneeling,  dressed  in  black,  with  large  snow-white  veils, 
many  with  their  arms  extended  after  the  manner  of  a 
cross,  in  an  attitude  considered  to  express  devotion,  yet, 
when  continued  through  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
service,  partaking,  according  to  our  notions,  of  the  pain¬ 
ful  mortification  of  a  Hindu  fanatic.  The  chanting  is 
entirely  performed  by  the  sisters,  and,  the  voices  not 
being  of  the  youngest,  the  effect  is  thin  and  shrill,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  odd-looking  congregation. 

Louvain  is  famous  for  its  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  finest  in 
Belgium.  The  cathedral  is  worth  seeing,  and  contains 
some  remarkable  pictures — a  Martyrdom  and  Last  Sup¬ 
per  by  Hernling,  a  Holy  Family  by  Q.  Matsys,  and  a 
good  pulpit. 

At  Liege,  a  dirty,  busy,  thriving,  picturesque  old  town, 
the  quadrangle  of  an  ancient  building,  formerly  the 
bishop’s  palace,  now  the  Palais  de  Justice,  is  handsome 
and  curious,  much  like  one  of  our  college  courts.  The 
cathedral  formerly  stood  in  the  square  before  it,  but  was 
destroyed  in  the  French  revolution.  The  church  of  St. 
Paul,  which  now  serves  as  a  cathedral,  deserves  a  visit ; 
and  that  of  St.  Jacques  is  still  finer.  The  latter  is  a 
real  Gothic  church,  with  clustered  shafts,  and  large  win¬ 
dows,  with  good  tracery.  The  clerestory  windows  in  the 
choir  are  filled  with  fine  painted  glass,  all  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  save  one,  were  gone  to  Brussels  for  restoration,  the 
church  being  under  a  complete  repair,  and  that  appa¬ 
rently  in  very  good  style.  The  walls  within  are  covered 
with  rich  pannelling  (in  our  Tudor  style),  and  the  arches 
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of  the  nave  bordered  with  a  double  row  of  flounces  of 
delicate  sculpture,  looking  like  an  edging  of  Brussels 
lace — an  ornament  quite  new  to  me.  The  groining  is 
rich,  and  gilt  or  painted  yellow :  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  ceiling  (as  also  at  St.  Paul’s)  are  covered  with  rich 
arabesques  in  brilliant  colours,  which,  though  they  may 
he  censured  as  gaudy,  are  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  than  the  usual  dead  whiteness  of  walls  and  roofs. 

Liege,  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  very  prosperous  place :  there  is  much  new 
and  handsome  building  about  it,  including  a  splendid 
arcade,  like  the  Lowther  Arcade,  but  much  larger, 
wherein  is  a  still  more  splendid  cafe,  which  is  worth  a 
visit,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  pence  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
a  glass  of  liqueur.  The  valley  of  the  Meuse,  up  to 
Namur  and  higher,  is  beautiful,  and,  I  believe,  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  steam-boats. 

The  great  facility  afforded  by  the  railroad  has  made 
the  tour  of  Belgium  very  easy  and  economical  ;  very 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  architecture  and  painting  it 
always  has  been.  Ten  days  from  London  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  run  through  all  the  chief  sights ;  a  fortnight, 
enough  to  do  it  easily  and  thoroughly.  The  following 
route  would  perhaps  be  as  convenient  as  any : — Ostend 
to  Bruges,  1  day ;  Ghent,  1  day ;  Brussels,  2  days, 
stopping  a  couple  of  hours  at  Malines ;  Namur  by  Wa¬ 
terloo,  1  day  ;  Liege,  2  days  ;  Antwerp,  stopping  to  see 
Louvain,  2  days.  I  have  allowed  a  whole  day  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  Liege,  and  Antwerp ;  that  at  Liege  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary,  but  something  would  depend  on  the  hours  of 
the  steam-boat  and  railroad.  The  personal  expenses  of 
a  single  man  certainly  need  not  exceed  ten  or  eleven 
francs  a-day;  and,  with  economical  management,  might 
be  brought  lower.  Fifteen  pounds,  passage-money  in¬ 
cluded,  ought  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  ten  days’  absence. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  sacristan  of  a  church, 
the  fee  of  one  franc  for  one  person  is  sufficient :  up  to  12 
o’clock  however  the  churches  are  always  open.  The 
best  pictures  are  usually  shaded  with  curtains,  and  cannot 
be  seen  but  through  the  officer  of  the  church.  My  esti¬ 
mate  of  expenses  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Passage  to  and  from  Ostend  and  Antwerp,  about  £4 
Travelling  in  Belgium  (ample)  ...  5 

Living  ten  days,  at  10s.  (ample)  *  •  5 

Fees,  &c.  ...  •  -  1 

£15 


Rearing  Silk-  Worms  in  the  Deccan. — The  high  table¬ 
lands  of  the  Deccan,  situated  beyond  that  extensive  barrier 
of  hills  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  seem  to  hold  out  su¬ 
perior  advantages  to  the  flat  low  plains  of  Bengal,  or  almost 
of  any  other  country,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mul¬ 
berry  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  In  Italy,  they  dare 
not  venture  to  strip  the  leaves  from  the  trees  more  than 
once  for  the  worms,  which  are  slow  in  their  progress  in  that 
climate ;  so  that  they  can  only  have  one  crop  of  silk  in  the 
year.  In  the  Deccan,  the  mulberry-trees  thrive  with  the 
most  surprising  luxuriance,  and,  being  in  perpetual  vegeta¬ 
tion,  may  be  deprived  of  their  leaves  six  times  in  the  year; 
and  this  without  injury  to  them,  provided  a  few  leaves  are 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  vegetation  is  so  rapid  in  that  country,  that  fresh 
ones  soon  burst  forth  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which 
have  been  removed.  The  worm  also  is  so  rapid  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  that  six  crops  of  silk  in  the  year  can  with  ease  be  ob¬ 
tained.  In  the  Deccan,  manual  labour,  in  consequence  of 
the  habits  of  the  natives,  is  so  cheap,  that  a  Hindu  woman 
may  be  employed  for  about  fourpence  daily,  and  a  man  for 
fivepence  or  sixpence ;  while  in  Italy,  and  every  other 
European  country,  wages  are  considerably  higher.  In  Italy 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stoves  and  warm  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  to  heat  the  rooms  in  order  to  hatch  the  egg  and 
rear  the  worm  in  its  natural  temperature.  From  sudden 
changes  of  atmosphere  also  the  insect  in  Italy  is  liable  to 
disease.  In  the  Deccan  we  labour  under  none  of  these  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  silk-worm,  being  there  in  its  natural 


climate,  requires  no  artificial  aid.  In  all  its  varieties,  from 
the  copious  transpiration  of  the  watery  part  of  the  leaf 
through  the  pores  of  its  body,  it  requires  a  dry,  warm,  and 
equable  atmosphere  to  carry  off  the  insensible  perspiration  ; 
and  particularly  when  such  vast  numbers  of  the  worms  are 
feeding  together  in  the  same  room.  The  climate  of  the 
Deccan,  from  its  great  elevation,  from  the  mildness  of  the 
rains,  from  its  temperature,  dryness,  and  equability,  is  the 
most  congenial  to  the  silk-worm  of  any  in  the  world ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  decided  advantages  for  the  cultivation 
of  silk  in  the  Deccan,  it  has  been  hitherto  neglected  ;  while 
in  Ilaly,  with  all  its  natural  disadvantages,  silk  has  long 
been  cultivated,  and  is  become  the  grand  source  of  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth. — Graham's  India. 


Rationale  of  Property—  Why,  it  has  been  asked,  should 
man  be  allowed  to  appropriate  more  than  is  necessary  for 
his  support?  We  ask,  what  support  is  meant?  The  mo¬ 
mentary  satisfying  of  his  hunger  by  shooting  a  deer  or 
plucking  a  fruit?  Is  he  allowed  to  shoot  several  deer  and 
dry  the  meat  for  the  winter?  Is  he  not  allowed  to  cultivate 
a  tree  which  shall  give  him  fruit  for  certainty,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  exposed  again  to  hunger,  the  pain  of  which  he 
knows  already?  May  he  not  cultivate  a  patch  of  land  to 
have  corn  for  his  children?  If  he  has  slain  a  buck  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  is  he  allowed  to  appropriate  the  skin  to 
himself  and  call  it  his  own?  If  the  industrious  fisherman 
sails  to  the  bank  of  Newfoundland  to  appropriate  to  him¬ 
self  the  unappropriated  codfish,  has  he  no  right  to  catch 
as  many  as  he  thinks  he  and  his  children  shall  want  for  the 
whole  year  ?  But  they  cannot  live  upon  codfish  alone  : 
may  he  not  take  so  many  codfish  as  to  exchange  part  of 
them  for  other  food,  for  clothing?  Does  supporting  his 
family  not  include  the  sending  of  his  children  to  school  ? 
May  lie  not  catch  some  more  to  save  the  money  he  may 
obtain  for  it,  that,  should  he  perish  at  sea,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  may  not  suffer  from  want  or  become  a  burden  to 
others  ?  Where  does  the  meaning  of  “  support  ”  stop  ?  Why 
should  it  apply  to  the  satisfying  of  physical  wants  only  ? 
There  are  wants  far  higher  than  these,  the  wants  of  civi¬ 
lization.  We  want  accumulated  property ;  without  it,  no 
ease ;  without  ease,  no  leisure ;  without  leisure,  no  earnest 
and  persevering  pursuit  of  knowledge,  no  high  degree  of 
national  civilization.  Aristotle  lays  it  down  as  the  basis  of 
high  civilization — to  be  free  and  have  leisure. — Lieber's 
Political  Ethics. 


Effects  of  Cultivation  on  Climate. — Without  cultivation 
few  climates  would  be  healthy  or  agreeable.  In  countries 
to  which  the  labours  of  civilized  man  have  never  been  ex¬ 
tended,  the  rivers,  spreading  themselves  over  the  low 
grounds,  form  pestilential  marshes,  and  forests,  thickets,- 
and  weeds  are  so  numerous  and  impenetrable,  as  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  receiving  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  The  air,  from  these  causes,  is  constantly  filled 
with  noxious  exhalations.  But  the  efforts  of  the  human 
race,  conducted  with  skill  and  perseverance,  produce  a  sur¬ 
prising  change :  marshes  are  drained ;  rivers  embanked ; 
the  soil  broken  up  by  the  plough  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  and  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  raises  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  allows  a  freer  circulation  to  the  atmosphere. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  many  parts  of  Europe  enjoy  a 
milder  climate  now  than  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
or  even  at  periods  much  more  recent.  Several  districts  in 
North  America  have  experienced,  as  the  country  has  become 
more  widely  settled,  a  similar  improvement  of  climate.  The 
destruction  of  forests  may,  however,  be  carried  to  a  pernicious 
extent,  either  by  depriving  a  country  of  shelter  from  par¬ 
ticular  winds,  or  (especially  in  hot  climates)  by  lessening 
too  much  the  quantity  of  moisture ;  it  being  well  known 
that  there  is  a  great  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  vege¬ 
tables.  The  sultry  atmosphere  and  dreadful  droughts  of 
the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands  are  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  forests ;  and  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  are  said 
to  have  been  deteriorated  in  climate  from  the  same  cause. 
It  is  attributed  to  this  also  that  the  southern  part  of  Iceland 
is  more  accessible  than  formerly  to  the  cold  which  proceeds 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean. — Library  of  Useful  Knowledge 
Physical  Geography. 
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Norway  claims  the  admiration  of  the  lover  of  nature  in 
its  grandest  forms,  and  its  political,  social,  and  moral  con¬ 
dition  suggests  many  instructive  reflections  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  economist  and  the  philosopher  ;  and  yet  this  inter¬ 
esting  country  seldom  attracts  our  tourists,  who  prefer 
the  beaten  track  which  leads  them  to  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  owing  to  want  of  energy  or  industry  that 
Norway  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  country  in  Europe. 
In  the  British  Islands,  the  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile  are  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  in  Norway  ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  one-third  of  the  latter  country 
consists  of  bare  rocks  or  water,  and  that  the  surface  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  is  of  small  extent.  Thus  Norway, 
with  a  population  of  little  more  than  one  million,  spread 
over  an  area  nearly  twice  the  extent  of  England  and  Wales, 
Vol.  VIII. 


may  in  fact  be  as  densely  peopled,  in  reference  to  its  pro¬ 
ductive  resources,  as  this  fertile  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
with  its  population  of  fifteen  millions.  Land  fit  for  pro¬ 
duction  is  as  scarce  as  in  England,  and  patches  are  cul¬ 
tivated  which  would  here  be  turned  to  no  profitable 
account.  From  58°  to  71°  of  latitude,  the  western  boun¬ 
dary  of  Norway  consists  of  an  immense  line  of  rugged 
coast,  penetrated  by  innumerable  fiords  or  harbours,  from 
twelve  to  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  many  places  not 
more  than  three  or  four  in  width.  These  fiords  are  well 
described  as  great  lateral  valleys  filled  with  the  sea.  They 
abound  in  fish,  are  never  frozen,  and  those  of  the  largest 
size  could  shelter  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  inhabited  this  coast  were  the  first  in  Northern 
Europe  to  whom  the  ocean  became  a  familiar  element. 
The  peculiarities  of  a  high  northern  climate  are  not  un- 
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favourable  to  a  high  degree  of  vegetative  power,  and  as 
far  north  as  65°,  crops  of  bear,  oats,  and  a  sort  of  red 
wheat,  with  hops,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  abundant ;  and 
cherries  ripen  in  the  open  air,  while  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  8°  southward,  this  fruit  does  not  attain  ma¬ 
turity.  The  heat  of  summer  is  very  great,  and  as  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  so  many  hours,  the  nights 
are  dry  and  warm,  and  delightful  to  the  senses.  In  win¬ 
ter  the  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  and  not  damp  and  clammy 
as  in  Britain. 

To  an  Englishman  Norway  is  especially  interesting. 
Men  of  Norwegian  race,  the  sea-kings  and  jarls,  with 
their  followers,  who  ravaged  every  coast,  and  partially 
established  themselves  in  England,  are  amongst  our  re¬ 
mote  progenitors  ;  and  it  was  the  same  race  who  achieved 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  Their  usages  and 
customs,  which  are  partially  and  often  entirely  obliterated 
here,  may  be  observed  amongst  their  posterity  in  Nor¬ 
way,  where  antient  manners  have  been  less  effaced  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Old-fashioned  forms  of  polite¬ 
ness  and  homely  courtesies,  such  as  were  once  practised 
in  England,  still  linger  there,  and  fill  the  mind  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  olden  time. 

If  the  happiness  of  a  nation  depends,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  upon  the  mode  in  which  property  is  distri¬ 
buted,  then,  as  that  of  Norway  differs  from  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  its  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
people  is  deserving  of  peculiar  consideration.  In  France, 
the  equal  partition  of  property  amongst  children  has  been 
a  principle  too  recently  adopted  to  have  produced  much 
effect,  while  in  every  other  country  the  feudal  law  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  entirely  prevails.  In  Norway,  however,  land 
was  never  the  property  of  a  class,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  While  the  number  of  persons 
possessing  land  in  Ireland  is  only  about  1  in  1000,  and  in 
Scotland  1  in  about  700  or  800  ;  the  proportion  of  per¬ 
sons  in  Norway  possessing  a  freehold  estate  is  1  in  22. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  centuries  ago,  when  the 
peasantry  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  villanage. 
The  land  was  always  held  without  any  tenures  of  military 
service,  or  other  conditions  imposed  by  a  superior  upon 
his  vassal  tenants :  it  was  proudly  held  “  by  the  same 
right  by  which  the  crown  is  held.”  In  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England,  the  feudal  baron  trampled  with  im¬ 
punity  upon  the  rights  of  his  inferior  dependents,  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  his  abuse  of  power  by  law  and  custom  ;  and  a 
remedy  was  not  provided  until  the  rise  of  a  class  who 
acquired  wealth  and  consideration  in  trade,  and  who  were 
interested  in  promoting  more  liberal  ideas  respecting  per¬ 
sonal  rights. 

With  a  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
the  first  impression  is,  that  a  very  wide  dispersion  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  land,  amongst  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  drag  down  society  to 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation ;  that  society  would  gra¬ 
dually  decline  until  it  was  composed  of  a  wretched  race 
struggling  against  want,  without  accumulated  resources 
of  any  kind.  This  miserable  result,  however,  has  not 
been  realised.  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
Norway,  anticipating  a  reference  to  Ireland,  denies  that 
it  presents  a  parallel  case.  In  Ireland,  he  remarks,  “  the 
restraining  influences  of  property  are  totally  removed  from 
the  mass  of  the  community,  and  the  propensity  to  impro¬ 
vident  marriage  freed  from  the  check  which  nature  has 
provided  against  it.”  In  Norway,  where  even  the  la¬ 
bourers  in  husbandry  have  a  life-interest  in  their  allot¬ 
ments,  with  remainder  for  life  to  their  widows,  almost 
every  peasant  is  under  “  the  restraints  of  property ,”  and 
has  in  fact  an  educated  mind — that  is,  that  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation,  “  induced  by  the  diffusion  of  property,  and  of  the 
civilising  tastes,  habits,  and  motives  of  action  which  attend 
its  possession,  that  will  keep  the  population  of  a  country 
within  its  means  of  subsistence.”  In  Norway  it  checks 
over-multiplication  and  pauperism,  while  the  Irish  pea¬ 


sant,  who  has  neither  property,  nor  scarcely  the  chance  of 
obtaining  any,  has  little  prudence  and  no  foresight,  and 
recklessly  marries  because  his  condition  cannot  be  made 
worse.  Mr.  Laing  spent  above  two  years  in  Norway, 
and  after  devoting  his  time  to  a  careful  examination  of 
its  condition,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  “  in  a 
country  where  land  is  not  held  in  tenancy  merely,  as  in 
Ireland,  but  in  full  ownership,  its  aggregation  by  the 
deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the  marriages  of  female  heirs 
among  the  landowners,  will  balance  its  subdivision  by  the 
equal  succession  of  children.”  He  mentions  instances  of 
peasant  proprietors  whose  families  have  possessed  the 
same  estate  for  five  centuries.  These  views  are  contrary 
to  those  commonly  received  upon  this  subject,  but  this 
only  renders  their  consideration  more  interesting. 

After  ten  centuries  of  division  and  subdivision,  the 
economical  state  of  the  country,  its  institutions,  and  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  are  all  based  upon  the 
peculiar  arrangements  which  affect  property  in  land. 
There  is  considerable  equality  of  fortunes,  but  no  blend¬ 
ing  of  ranks,  which  are  as  distinctly  defined  as  in  other 
old  countries.  The  tone  of  manners  is  elevated,  not  de¬ 
teriorated.  The  sense  of  honour  is  acute.  “  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  peasant,”  says  Mr.  Laing,  “  in  real  high-minded¬ 
ness,  is  the  Spaniard  of  the  North.”  Feelings  of  self 
respect  and  consideration  for  others  pervade  all  ranks. 
The  antient  laws  are  simple  and  well-defined ;  justice  is 
accessible ;  the  judges  are  amenable  to  a  supreme  court, 
and  their  sentences  are  liable  to  be  called  in  question. 
Political  liberty  is  warmly  cherished ;  and  the  people 
have  the  making  of  the  laws  almost  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  These  circumstances  indicate  an  identity  of  in¬ 
terests  which  binds  all  classes  into  something  like  a  family 
union. 

[To  be  continued.] 

BARBADOES. 

[Continued  from  No.  477-] 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  forms  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Barbadoes.  Hay,  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  having 
become  heir  to  the  Carlisle  estates,  the  king  proposed  to 
settle  upon  him  1000Z.  per  annum  for  the  surrender  to 
the  crown  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle’s  patent  for  the 
Caribbee  Islands.  Kinnoul  accepted  the  offer,  and  thus 
the  proprietary  government  was  dissolved,  and  Barbadoes 
reverted  to  the  crown.  Lord  Willoughby  returned  to  the 
island  as  governor  under  a  commission  from  Charles,  and 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Barbadians,  from  a 
sense  of  the  judgment  and  spirit  he  had  before  displayed, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  honourable  principles  and 
gentlemanly  manners ;  but  his  lordship  was  a  royalist  to 
his  heart’s  core ;  and  his  unqualified  support  of  a  very 
grievous  tax  which  had  been  newly  imposed  by  the 
crown,  procured  him  but  a  bad  reception.  This  was  the 
tax  of  per  cent,  on  the  dead  commodities  of  the 
produce  of  the  island,  to  be  levied  that  it  might  be  applied 
partly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
island,  and  in  part  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle’s  creditors,  who,  it  was  conceived,  had  a  right  to 
some  of  the  produce  of  the  island ;  but  though  these  were 
the  avowed  objects  for  which  the  tax  was  imposed,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  large  sums  raised  by  this 
means  could  be  applied  to  other  purposes  not  at  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interests  of  the  Barbadians.  Their 
offers  to  allow  a  handsome  salary  to  the  governor,  and  to 
bear  all  the  charges  of  government,  were  rejected  or 
passed  over ;  for  Charles  had  probably  some  strong 
reasons  for  preferring  the  mode  fixed  upon,  and  in  Lord 
Willoughby  he  had  a  servant  who,  devotedly  attached  to 
him  and  to  his  fortunes,  was  determined  to  uphold  his 
authority.  With  the  exception  of  his  support  of  this 
tax,  which  much  embittered  his  communications  with 
the  inhabitants,  Lord  Willoughby  was  very  well  liked  by 
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them ;  and  he  continued  their  governor  from  16G3,  the 
date  of  his  last  commission  (and  for  the  4^  per  cent,  tax), 
until  his  death  in  1674,  when  his  brother  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  post. 

In  1668,  Bridgetown,  the  capital  (a  town,  even  then, 
of  considerable  size),  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was,  however,  speedily  rebuilt,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  as  flourishing  as  ever.  In  1670  the  population 
of  the  island  was  computed  at  50,000  Whites  and  100,000 
Black  and  Coloured  inhabitants,  the  produce  of  whose 
labour  gave  occasion  for  the  employment  of  60,000  tons 
of  shipping.  But  several  circumstances  transpired 
within  a  few  years  to  reduce  greatly  this  large  population. 
In  1674-5  two  dreadful  hurricanes  destroyed  considerable 
property,  and  many  lives  were  lost ;  and,  some  years 
after,  a  great  sickness  carried  off  hundreds  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  :  but  the  great  cause  for  the  decrease  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  the  tables  exhibit,  may  be  found  in  the 
opening  of  Jamaica  and  other  neighbouring  islands  for 
the  exertions  of  the  enterprising  capitalist.  In  1698  the 
population  had  so  fallen  off,  that  only  2330  White  in¬ 
habitants  were  computed  to  be  in  the  island  ;  these,  how¬ 
ever,  employed  42,000  slaves,  principally  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar,  the  cultivation  of  which  in  Barbadoes 
was  now  beginning  to  supersede  that  of  all  other 
plants. 

Our  progress  hitherto,  although  rapid  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  we  attempt  to  detail  the  .history  of  a  country, 
will  appear  to  have  been  slow  compared  to  the  pace 
we  must  now  assume ;  jumping  over  years  as  we  should 
the  smaller  stepping-stones  of  a  brook,  to  fix  ourselves, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  on  those  which  are  more  im¬ 
portant  and  conspicuous. 

The  fortifications  of  the  island  requiring  repair,  and 
necessary  expenses  pressing  upon  the  government,  the 
Barbadian  senate  was  called  upon  to  assist,  which  it 
did,  by  levying,  in  1722,  a  fax  on  the  negro  slaves  of 
two  shillings  each.  The  conduct  and  government  of  the 
slaves  was  continually  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  ;  and  though  the  members  appeared  to  be  little 
influenced  by  motives  of  humanity,  the  management  and 
control  of  this  class  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
given  them  a  world  of  trouble.  In  1717  they  had  passed 
a  law,  to  prevent  the  defalcation  of  slaves,  that  any  negro 
who  should  run  away,  after  having  been  one  year  on  the 
island,  “  should  have  one  of  his  feet  cut  off.”  Other 
similar  specimens  of  Barbadian  legislation  for  slaves 
might  be  cited. 

In  1730  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  had  greatly  increased, 
though  the  population  was  less  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  the  first  few  years  after  the  colonization  of  the 
island  :  on  the  average  of  several  years  about  this  period, 
the  annual  exports  of  sugar  were  to  the  amount  of  22,769 
hogsheads,  valued  at  340,396/. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1748  is  stated  by  the 
Population  Returns  at  15,252  Whites,  107  free  negroes, 
and  47,025  slaves ;  but  the  governor  remarked  at  the 
time,  that  the  real  number  was  nearer  25,000  Whites 
and  68,000  Blacks.  In  1753  the  number  of  negroes 
was  officially  stated  to  be  69,870. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital,  having  been  once  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  rebuilt,  was  again  doomed  to  the  like  calamity. 
On  the  night  of  May  13,  1766,  the  fire  broke  out;  and 
the  houses,  being  mostly  of  wood  and  light  materials, 
w'ere  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  consumed,  property  to  the 
amount  of  300,000/.  being  sacrificed  to  the  flames.  But 
the  inhabitants  immediately  set  about  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  in  a  short  time  the  town  began  to  assume 
something  like  its  former  appearance ;  when  another 
fire  occurred  on  the  27  th  December,  in  the  same  year, 
which  completed  the  work  of  destruction  commenced  by 
the  former  lire,  and  reduced  the  whole  town  to  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

These  calamities,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  at  all 


slackened  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  to  have  de¬ 
terred  others  from  settling  in  the  island.  The  population 
in  1770  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  exports  amounted  to 
432,000/.,  of  which  sum  three-fourths  were  received  from 
England.  But  if  the  energies  and  perseverance  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  put  to  the  proof, 
a  series  of  disastrous  occurrences  which  successively  fell 
upon  the  island  tested  their  indomitable  spirit  to  the 
utmost.  In  1775  there  was  such  a  failure  in  the  crops, 
that  thirty -one  estates  only  produced  the  quantity  of 
sugar  generally  made  by  one.  Five  years  afterwards  a 
hurricane  raged  with  such  fury  as  laid  waste  all  the 
plantations,  destroyed  nearly  all  the  live-stock,  killed 
4326  inhabitants,  maimed  many  others,  and  altogether 
occasioned  a  loss  which  was  lowly  estimated  at  1 ,320,000/. 
sterling.  Five  years  more  had  scarcely  given  them 
time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  storm,  when 
another  hurricane,  in  1786,  of  nearly  the  same  violence, 
did  as  much  damage.  Yet  the  sufferers  did  not  despair, 
and  the  statistics  of  the  ensuing  year  show  that  they 
were  rapidly  recovering  from  their  losses  and  attaining 
their  former  prosperity.  In  1798  the  slaves  in  Barbadoes 
were  valued  (how  disgusting  to  an  English  ear  is  such  a 
phrase  applied  to  a  fellow-creature!)  at  2,484,600/. 
About  this  time  the  annual  import  of  slaves  amounted  to 
1050,  and  in  1809  the  total  number  in  the  island  was 
estimated  at  69,369.  Two  years  after  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  was  87,539,  consisting  of  13,794  Whites, 
69,132  slaves,  and  2613  free  negroes. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  island,  and  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have 
said  in  our  first  paper. 


Self-extending  Powers  of  Commerce.— It  is  the  great 
advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
so  dull  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life 
which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  for¬ 
tunes.  A  well-regulated  commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic, 
or  divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with  hands ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all 
its  professors.  Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so  many  squa¬ 
drons  of  floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufac¬ 
tures  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out  chapmen 
Under  both  the  tropics. — Addison. 


Boschman  Mode  of  Procuring  Fire. — I  asked  a  Bosch- 
man  to  show  me  how  he  made  fire ;  when  he  went  and  got 
two  small  twigs,  and  with  his  assegay  he  squared  one  twig 
and  made  a  small  hole  in  it,  and  gave  the  other  a  point ;  then 
taking  out  the  bone  barb  of  one  of  his  arrows,  he  supplied 
its  place  in  the  reed  with  the  pointed  piece  of  stick,  and 
placing  the  squared  twig  between  his  soles,  he  commenced 
rubbing  the  arrow  shaft  between  bis  palms,  and  pressing 
the  pointed  twig  against  the  squared  one,  repeating  the 
anxious  cry  of  “  hei !  hei !”  till  he  got  a  black  dust  from 
the  two  sticks,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  smoke  and 
a  light.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  hard  work,  I  drew  a 
lucifer  match  through  sand-paper,  produced  an  instan¬ 
taneous  light,  and  the  Boschman  was  mute  with  amaze¬ 
ment. — Sir  J.  E.  Alexander' s  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  Africa. 


Namaqua  Bee-Hunters. — Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  the 
cliace  one  day  on  foot  with  a  Namaqua  attendant,  he  picked 
up  a  small  stone,  looked  at  it  earnestly,  then  over  the 
plain,  and  threw  it  down  again.  I  asked  what  it  was  ;  he 
said  there  was  the  mark  of  a  bee  on  it ;  taking  it  up,  I  also 
saw  on  it  a  small  pointed  drop  of  wax,  which  had  fallen 
from  a  bee  in  its  flight.  The  Namaqua  noticed  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  point  of  the  drop  indicated,  and,  walking  on,  he 
picked  up  another  stone,  also  with  a  drop  of  wax  on  it,  and 
so  on  at  considerable  intervals,  till,  getting  behind  a  crag, 
he  looked  up,  and  bees  were  seen  iiying  across  the  sky, 
and  in  and  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Here  of 
course  was  the  honey  he  was  in  pursuit  of.  A  dry  bush  is 
selected,  fire  is  made,  the  cliff  is  ascended,  and  the  nest  is 
robbed  in  the  smoke. — Sir  J.  E>  Alexander' s  Expedition 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa . 
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DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.' 


[Interior  of  Old  English  Cottage.! 


Among  all  tne  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in 
the  domestic  relations  of  Englishmen  of  late  years,  none 
present  themselves  so  readily  to  the  eye  as  the  appearance 
of  their  habitations.  Always  distinguished  for  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  “  creature  comforts,”  including  the  never- 
failing  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  as  well  as  for  their 
hospitality — being  never  better  pleased  than  when  these 
things  were  shared  by  their  friends — the  rough  English¬ 
men  formerly  exercised  neither  of  these  feelings  with  that 
regard  to  outward  appearance  which  enhances  so  much 
the  enjoyment  of  both.  Their  welcome  was  given  heartily, 
certainly,  but  roughly  and  boorishly,  with  no  attempt  to 
render  it  more  agreeable  by  politeness  of  manner ;  while 
their  viands  were  served  upon  wooden  trenchers  or  pewter 
platters,  off  which,  however,  they  partook  with  as  keen 
a  relish  as  though  served  on  the  most  delicate  china. 

“  Nay,  never  growl  because  the  flagon’s  black — 

Look  to  the  sack  within  !” 

A  cordial  admonition !  the  principle  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  extended  by  our  worthy  forefathers  to  most  of 
their  proceedings,  and  may  still  be  discerned  in  the 
strongly  marked  characteristics  of  those  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  who  are  yet  untouched  by  modern  refinement.  The 
prevalence  of  this  idea  may  be  particularly  recognised  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  interior  of  their  houses  was 
furnished  and  the  exterior  embellished.  Little  either  of 
furniture  or  ornament  was  admitted,  except  when  they  had 
some  desirable  object  in  view,  and  this  was  always  effected 
in  the  plainest  way.  A  door  was  required  to  prevent  both 
the  entrance  of  the  wind  and  unneighbourly  intruders  ; 
and  a  window  was  required  to  admit  light  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  ;  but  whether  the  bolts  of  the  former  were  shaped 
so  as  to  be  an  ornament  or  an  encumbrance,  or  whether 
the  latter  was  of  an  elegant  or  of  a  clumsy  form, 
were  matters  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
house.  Even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Elizabeth,  none  but 
the  higher  classes  ever  cast  a  moment’s  thought  on  the 
degree  of  elegance  which  might  be  imparted,  by  a  little 


management,  to  the  appearance  of  their  dwellings.  The 
cottages  of  the  peasants  in  the  country,  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  .poorer  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  despite  the  ima¬ 
ginary  comforts  to  be  found  in  such  places,  which 
poets  delight  to  describe,  were  in  nearly  every  instance 
built  without  the  least  attempt  at  ornament,  without 
the  least  exercise  of  that  taste  which  will  render  the 
meanest  habitation  agreeable  to  the  eye.  They  appear 
to  have  been  principally  built  of  wood,  often  assisted 
by  mud  or  clay,  which,  cracking  by  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  frost  of  winter,  was  repaired  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  same  material ;  and  it  has  been  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  allusion  which  Shakspere  makes  to 
the  use  of  clay  to  “  stop  a  hole,  to  keep  the  wind  away,” 
to  “  patch  a  wall,  t’expel  the  winter’s  flaw,”  was  but  too 
well  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Globe  Theatre.  In  Harrison’s  ‘  Description  of  England,’ 
dated  in  1577,  he  says,  “In  the  fenny  countries  and 
northern  parts,  unto  this  day,  for  lack  of  wood,  they  are 
enforced  to  continue  the  ancient  manner  of  building 
(houses  set  up  with  a  few  posts  and  many  raddles),  so  in 
the  open  and  champain  countries,  they  are  enforced,  for 
want  of  stuff,  to  use  no  studs  at  all,  but  only  frank-posts 
and  such  principals,  with  here  aud  there  a  girding,  where- 
unto  they  fasten  their  splints  or  raddles,  and  then  cast  it 
all  over  with  thick  clay,  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Certes 
this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the  Spaniards  in  Queen 
Mary’s  day  to  wonder,  and  say,  ‘  These  English  have 
their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  com¬ 
monly  so  well  as  the  king.’  ” 

Such  a  “  description”  would  not  apply  to  England  at 
the  present  day ;  for  instead  of  being  built  of  wood  and  mud, 
almost  our  meanest  houses  boast  of  iron  and  stone  in  their 
construction  ;  and  far  from  there  being  a  want  of  taste 
in  their  decoration,  some  pretensions  to  it  are  almost 
everywhere  to  be  found,  from  the  exterior  architectural 
elevation  of  the  principal  front,  down  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  nosegay  on  the  mantel-shelf  of  the  interior.  There  is 
still  however  a  woful  perversion  of  what  is  called  taste 
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exhibited  in  the  little  villas  or  Cottages  which  surround 
the  metropolis  and  fill  its  suburbs ;  and  although  in  com¬ 
fort,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  of  appearance,  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  has  taken  place  in  such  buildings  of  late  years, 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  ere  they  attain  all 
that  architectural  elegance  which  they  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving.  Although  occasionally  we  meet  with  something 
original  in  the  design  of  these  buildings,  the  architects  of 
most  of  them  appear  to  have  followed  but  one  model,  and 
that  one  only  distinguished  for  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
exterior  ornament, — the  quaker-like  simplicity  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance, — which,  however  advantageous  in  some  respects, 
is,  we  think,  misplaced  in  buildings  destined  to  be  places 
of  retirement  for  those  who,  wearied  by  business,  seek  the 
amusements  and  leisure  of  a  rural  habitation.  The  vi¬ 
cinities  of  Bayswater,  Maida  Hill,  Hampstead,  Islington, 
Hackney,  Camberwell,  and  other  suburban  districts,  are 
like  so  many  multiplying-glasses,  in  which,  wheresoever 
we  direct  our  attention,  we  discover  objects  similar  in 
form,  size,  colour,  and  unornamented  plainness. 

But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  multiplied  sameness 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  exterior  of  these  buildings, 
we  shall  find  but  little  variation  in  the  character  of  their 
interior  ornaments.  The  paper-hangings  especially  will 
present  themselves  to  our  notice  as  being  each  but  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  others  ;  there  is  the  same  unmeaning  pattern, 
the  same  collection  of  absurd  ideas,  composed  of  a  some¬ 
thing  apparently  derived  from  nature,  but  so  maimed  and 
disfigured  in  the  adaptation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  a  resemblance  to  any  known  object,  or  to  imagine 
the  source  whence  these  pictured  ideas  have  been  com¬ 
pounded.  Let  us  attempt  to  describe,  from  a  specimen 
now  before  us,  the  general  appearance  of  these  produc¬ 
tions  :  on  a  pink  ground  are  depicted  several  objects  de¬ 
signed  apparently  to  represent  flowers,  but  of  such  uncouth 
forms  that  we  might  in  vain  consult  our  botanical  au¬ 
thorities  for  their  names,  or  their  places  in  the  systems  to 
which  it  has  been  supposed  all  floral  productions  may  be 
referred.  These  are  supported  on  a  kind  of  scroll-work, 
which  to  those  conversant  with  the  untutored  pencillings 
of  early  Saxon  art  may  be  thought  to  afford  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  branches  of  trees,  a  supposition  rendered 
probable  by  certain  appendages  somewhat  resembling 
leaves,  but  as  these  are  shaped  differently  from  all  known 
natural  specimens,  having  on  each  several  lobes  adorned 
with  small  stars  at  the  extremities,  it  is  possible  they  were 
meant  for  something  else ;  and  an  unchecked  imagina¬ 
tion,  fertile  in  expedients,  might  fancy  the  whole  to  be 
intended  for  some  peculiarly  formed  rams’  horns  run  to 
seed,  if  such  a  phenomenon  were  ever  observed  in  nature. 
This  fanciful  design  is  completed  by  rows  of  small  spots 
running  round  the  more  prominent  portions ;  and  the 
whole  is  multiplied  ad  infinitum  over  the  walls.  Such  is 
a  specimen  of  the  miserable  designs  which  are  met  with 
on  the  walls  of  most  apartments  of  the  comfortable  classes 
of  the  community. 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  however,  that  an  improved 
style  is  springing  up,  in  which  the  beautiful  forms  every¬ 
where  to  be  met  with  in  nature  are  transferred  to  the 
paper  with  grace  and  elegance,  instead  of  being  perverted 
into  a  confused  mass  of  unnatural  and  inelegant  objects. 
The  School  of  Design,  formed  under  the  patronage  of 
government,  and  the  many  similar  establishments  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
artisans  and  mechanics  in  the  fine  arts  as  applied  to 
manufactures,  have  already  greatly  improved  the  taste  of 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  which  derive 
much  of  their  value  from  elegance  of  form  (and  how  few 
articles  arc  there  in  which  form  is  not  an  object  of  im¬ 
portance)  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  taste  of  the  public  at 
large  is  becoming  more  refined  from  their  familiarity  with 
these  productions,  so  different  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  supplied  the  market.  That  this  growing  im¬ 
provement  may  be  fostered  by  those  who  have  it  in  their 


power  is  our  anxious  wish,  and  we  trust  that  no  foolish 
prejudice  for  the  present  conventional  style  of  paper- 
hangings  will  operate  to  retard  the  general  adoption  of 
more  chaste,  natural,  and  elegant  patterns. 


THE  CHURCH-ORGAN. — No.  III. 

In  the  last  article  on  this  subject  we  described,  in  a 
general  manner,  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  and  the  mode  of  communicating  wind  to 
them.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  means  by  which 
the  organist  brings  the  resources  of  the  instrument  into 
play. 

The  Keys. — It  may  be  a  subject  of  surprise  to  many 
persons,  that  the  act  of  pressing  down  a  key  similar  to 
those  of  a  pianoforte  will  cause  wind  to  enter  a  pipe,  and 
elicit  a  musical  sound ;  this  is  effected  by  some  very 
ingenious  mechanism.  The  key-board,  or  the  piece  of 
apparatus  which  contains  the  keys,  extends,  in  a  large 
organ,  about  three  feet  in  length,  in  front  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  length  is  occupied  by  rows  of  ivory  and 
ebony  keys, — the  former  for  the  natural  notes,  and  the 
latter  for  the  flats  and  sharps.  There  are  one,  two,,  three, 
or  four  of  these  rows  of  keys,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
instrument;  two  or  three  is  the  general  number  in  a 
church-organ,  and  these  are  placed  one  above  another, 
like  steps.  Sometimes  there  are  one  or  more  rows  of 
keys  detached  from  the  front  of  the  instrument,  and 
played  upon  by  the  organist  with  his  back  to  the  organ ; 
such  is  the  case  in  the  Apollonicon,  which  has  been 
exhibited  for  some  years  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  Where 
more  than  one  row  of  keys  exist,  the  different  rows  com¬ 
municate  with  different  pipes ;  and  the  organist  plays 
upon  one  or  other  set  according  to  the  nature  of  the  music 
which  he  wishes  to  play ;  some  of  the  keys  communicate 
with  the  more  powerful  toned  pipes,  others  with  the  softer 
toned.  This  being  understood,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the 
keys  as  if  there  were  only  one  row  of  them,  for  facility  of 
description. 

When  we  press  down  a  key  with  the  finger,  we  merely 
touch  one  end  of  a  lever,  which  turns  upon  a  central 
pivot  or  fulcrum ;  by  doing  this,  the  other  end  of  the  lever 
moves  upward.  Now  the  remote  end  of  every  key  is 
connected  by  means  of  wires  and  other  mechanism  with 
the  valve  which  closes  one  of  the  little  air-cells  of  which 
we  formerly  spoke ;  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  finger 
presses  down  the  nearer  end  of  a  key,  the  mechanism  in 
connection  with  the  remote  end  opens  a  valve,  and  admits 
wind  into  one  of  the  cells,  which  is  in  communication  with 
several  pipes.  As,  therefore,  the  admission  of  wind  to 
the  pipes  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  sound, 
this  is  effectually  done  by  the  organist  pressing  down  a 
key  with  his  finger  (provided  the  bellows-blower  at  the 
same  time  supply  wind  to  the  wind-chest  or  reservoir). 
The  object  of  the  player,  then,  is  to  press  down  such  keys 
as  will  open  the  air-cells  in  communication  with  pipes 
yielding  any  particular  notes  he  may  require ;  if  he 
require  c,  lie  will  press  down  the  key  called  c,  by  which 
he  will  admit  air  to  those  pipes  which  yield  that  note ; 
if  he  require  d,  by  pressing  down  another  finger-key  he 
will  open  the  requisite  pipes,  and  so  on  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  tune.  We  may  here  allude  to  a  marked 
difference  between  the  action  of  an  organ  and  that  of  a 
pianoforte.  In  the  latter  instrument,  whether  the  finger 
be  kept  on  the  key  or  not,  the  sound  of  that  note  dies 
away  in  a  short  time ;  but  in  the  organ  the  note  continues 
sounding  as  long  as  the  finger  is  pressed  down  upon  the 
key  :  the  grandeur  and  power  of  organ-tones  are  greatly 
dependent  on  this  circumstance. 

The  organist  has  to  encounter  difficulties  of  which  the 
pianoforte  player  knows  nothing.  Not  only  has  he  to 
play  with  his  fingers  on  the  finger-keys,  but  there  is  a 
row  of  pedals,  or  feet-keys,  which  he  has  to  play  at  the 
same  time  with  his  feet.  These  pedals  are  in  connection 
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with  and  cause  the  admission  of  air  to  some  of  the  larger 
pipes,  and  are  used  occasionally  during  the  performance 
of  a  piece  of  music,  according  to  the  changes  in  its  cha¬ 
racter. 

Registers  and  Draw-Stops. — But  we  have  now  arrived 
at  the  proper  place  for  speaking  of  a  contrivance  to  which 
much  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  organ  are  due.  We 
have  said  that  when  a  key  is  pressed  down,  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  cell,  and  from  thence  to  a  number  of  pipes 
in  communication  with  that  cell.  Now  these  pipes  pro¬ 
duce  different  instrumental  tones ;  if  the  note  be,  as  before 
supposed,  c,  one  of  the  pipes  will  yield  c  of  a  vox 
humana  character  or  tone,  another  a  flute  c,  a  third  a 
trumpet  c,  and  so  on ;  and  if  there  were  no  further  me¬ 
chanism  than  that  which  we  have  described,  all  these 
different  c  pipes  would  be  sounding  at  once,  and  we 
should  hear  all  the  various  instruments  at  every  part  of 
the  tune  or  hymn. 

Now  this  is  not  the  object  which  the  organist  has  in 
view  :  he  requires  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  means 
for  cutting  off  any  instrument  that  he  may  please,  in  order 
to  vary  the  effect  according  to  the  character  of  the  music, 
and,  at  another  time,  to  put  it  in  action  in  an  instant. 
This  is  effected  by  what  are  called  registers.  A  register  is 
a  slide,  or  thin  slip  of  wood,  with  as  many  holes  in  it  as 
there  are  pipes  belonging  to  any  particular  row  or  set ; 
and  this  register  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipes, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  by  a  slight  movement  the  holes 
can  be  brought  exactly  under  the  orifices  of  the  pipes, 
by  which  air  can  be  admitted  to  them,  and  their  particu¬ 
lar  sounds  elicited ;  while,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
register  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  blank  or  unper¬ 
forated  parts  of  it  are  brought  under  the  orifices  of  the 
pipes,  and  thereby  quite  cut  off  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  pipes.  There  are  not  so  many  of  these  registers  as 
there  are  rows  of  pipes,  as  in  some  cases  one  of  them 
regulates  two  or  three  rows  of  pipes. 

These,  then,  being  the  agents  which  admit  or  cut  off  the 
conveyance  of  air  to  the  pipes,  it  remains  to  show  how  the 
organist  can  have  them  always  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
At  the  right  and  left  of  the  player,  in  front  of  the  organ, 
are  a  number  of  handles  called  draw-stops,  which  he  can 
pull  out  or  push  in  at  pleasure.  'Shese  draw-stops  are 
connected,  by  a  mechanism  of  cranks  and  levers,  with 
the  registers ;  so  that  when  a  particular  draw-stop  is 
pulled  out  or  pushed  in,  it  changes  the  position  of  the 
register,  at  one  time  admitting  air  to  the  pipes,  and  at 
another  cutting  it  off.  These  draw-stops  have  marked 
on  them  the  words  “  diapason,”  “  dulcinea,”  “  trumpet,” 
&c.,  in  allusion  to  the  sounds  of  the  rows  of  pipes  which 
may  be  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  those  draw-stops. 
In  the  technical  language  of  the  organ-builder,  the  rows 
of  pipes  are  called  stops ;  but  it  seems  a  question  whether 
that  name  would  not  be  more  appropriately  applied  to  the 
registers,  which  at  times  stop  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
pipes,  than  to  the  pipes  themselves. 

The  pedals,  or  foot-keys,  are,  as  we  have  said,  generally 
used  for  playing  the  larger  pipes  of  the  instrument ;  but 
there  are  other  pedals  sometimes  used  for  what  is  termed 
the  shifting-movement ,  which  is  as  follows  : — If  a  register 
be  pushed  in,  by  means  of  the  draw-stop,  the  stop  or 
row  of  pipes  is  cut  off  until  the  player  again  puts  his  hand 
to  the  draw-stop ;  but  by  means  of  a  pedal  and  an  in¬ 
genious  piece  of  mechanism,  he  can  cut  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  with  any  row  of  pipes  (generally  the  most  power¬ 
ful)  in  an  instant,  and  restore  it  again  directly  the  foot  is 
removed  from  the  pedal :  this  greatly  increases  the  effect 
of  a  piece  of  music. 

The  Swell. — This  is  a  contrivance  for  increasing  and 
diminishing  the  loudness  of  the  sound  of  an  organ,  or  of  pro¬ 
ducing  those  effects  which  musicians  call  crescendo  and 
diminuendo.  A  portion  of  the  pipes  belonging  to  an  organ 
are  enclosed  in  a  well-fitted  box  of  thick  wood,  by  which 
the  sound  is  considerably  deadened  ^before  it  can  reach 


the  ear  of  an  auditor.  But  there  is  a  contrivance  for 
opening  this  box  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  old 
organs,  the  front  of  the  box  is  generally  made  to  slide  up 
anti  down  like  a  sash  window,  so  that  the  opening  can  be 
made  large  or  small,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sound  thus 
increased  or  diminished.  In  a  more  modern  mode  (due, 
we  believe,  to  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson)  the  front  opens, 
in  a  number  of  pieces,  almost  exactly  on  the  principle  of 
the  Venetian  blind;  from  which  it  has  been  termed  the 
Venetian  swell.  Whatever  kind  of  swell  is  used,  it  is 
acted  on  by  a  pedal.  When  Dr.  Burney  was  in  Ger¬ 
many,  he  found  but  one  organ  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  produce  the  swell,  and  that  very  imperfectly. 

We  have  now  given  such  a  rapid  outline  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts  forming  the  organ  as  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  this  magnificent  instrument 
acts :  more  than  that  we  must  not  attempt  in  the  limited 
extent  of  this  work.  We  may  here  offer  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  organ  and  one  or 
two  other  instruments  which  do  not  go  by  that  name. 

The  Apollonicon  is  a  compound  of  barrel-organ  and 
finger-organ,  on  a  very  magnificent  scale.  This  instru¬ 
ment  was  built  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  rather  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  exhibited  ever 
since  that  time  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  The  finger-action 
of  the  instrument  is  for  the  most  part  similar  to  what  we 
have  been  describing ;  one  or  two  points  of  difference  we 
may  shortly  allude  to.  There  are  five  separate  sets  of 
finger-keys,  arranged  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  front  of  the  instrument,  and  five  performers  may  be 
playing  at  once,  but  in  general  there  is  only  one  perfor¬ 
mer.  The  wires  and  levers  connecting  the  keys  with  the 
pipes  pass  down  under  the  floor  beneath  the  performer’s 
feet,  and  then  ascend  into  the  body  of  the  organ.  There 
are  many  minor  points  of  improvement  in  the  registers, 
pedals,  &c.,  which  we  need  not  dwell  upon. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  noble  instrument 
is  the  barrel-action.  If  we  were  to  examine  a  common 
street-organ  we  should  there  see  a  barrel  studded  over  with 
pins  or  wires,  apparently  in  the  greatest  confusion,  but 
really  arranged  with  great  order,  as  in  a  musical  snuff-box. 
These  pins,  as  the  barrel  rotates  by  the  player  turning  a 
handle,  strike  against  levers  Avhich  open  organ-pipes 
arranged  within  the  instrument,  and  thus  elicit  the  sounds 
belonging  to  those  pipes.  Now  the  barrel-action  of  the 
Apollonicon  is  a  “  grinding”  organ  on  a  scale  of  unequalled 
magnitude  and  beauty.  There  are  three  barrels  or  cylin¬ 
ders  of  large  dimensions  studded  with  wires  in  a  deter¬ 
minate  order.  These  barrels  are  set  into  rotation,  and 
the  pins,  when  they  attain  the  highest  point  of  their  revo¬ 
lution,  strike  against  levers,  which  open,  by  connecting 
mechanism,  all  the  various  pipes ;  and  as  the  same  mov¬ 
ing  power  which  sets  the  barrels  into  rotation  also  sup¬ 
plies  the  instrument  with  wind,  the  sounds  of  the  pipes 
are  thus  elicited. 

But  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  mechanism 
which  will  elicit  the  sounds  of  nineteen  hundred  pipes, 
by  the  revolution  of  the  barrels,  must  be  intricate  in  the 
extreme,  and  must  have  called  for  a  large  share  of  inven¬ 
tive  talent  in  the  makers.  By  referring  to  the  article  on 
“  Musical  Snuff-boxes”  (‘  Penny  Magazine,’  vol.  vii., 
p.  398),  the  reader  will  see  the  manner  in  which  the  pins 
on  the  barrel  of  that  instrument  are  regulated  so  as  to 
produce  any  given  piece  of  music ;  the  same  principle, 
but  modified  to  suit  different  circumstances,  is  observed 
in  the  regulation  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel  of  the  Apolloni¬ 
con.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pins  on  the 
barrel  are  such  as  to  enable  the  instrument  to  play  two 
pieces  of  music ;  when  these  pieces  are  to  be  changed, 
the  pins  have  to  be  taken  out,  and  re-arranged  according 
to  the  music  required  to  be  produced.  The  following 
are,  we  believe,  the  pieces  of  music  which  the  Apollonicon 
has,  at  different  times,  played  by  its  mechanical  or  barrel 
action:  Mozart’s  ‘  Overture  to  Zauberflote,’  Cherubini’s 
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‘  Overture  to  Anacreon,*  Mozart’s  c  Overture  to  La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,’  Handel’s  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum,’  Haydn’s  ‘  Military  Movement  from  his  12th 
Symphony,’  Mozart’s  ‘  Overture  to  Figaro,’  and  Weber’s 
‘  Overture  to  Der  Freischutz ;’  the  last  two  are  the 
pieces  which  the  instrument  has  played  for  some  time 
past. 

There  are  a  few  other  instruments  which  in  their  main 
principles  resemble  the  organ,  although  they  are  known 
by  very  different  and  often  very  fanciful  names.  But 
we  need  not  extend  our  article  to  allude  particularly  to 
them. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Few  spots  of  England  are  more  interesting  or  more 
worthy  of  being  visited  than  that  portion  of  Hampshire 
which  is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  New  Forest; 
and  it  has  this  advantage  over  most  other  places,  that  it 
is  equally  interesting  to  tourists  or  readers  who  have 
very  different  views.  To  those  who  seek  health  in  travel 
it  offers  the  finest  atmosphere  that  can  be  breathed  in  any 
part  of  England ;  to  the  lover  of  scenery  it  presents  alter¬ 
nations  of  wild  and  woodland,  upon  which  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  hand  of  man,  yet  with  interspersions  of 
exquisite  retreats  and  highly  cultivated  patches  here  and 
there,  which  form,  with  the  surrounding  woods  and  wil¬ 
dernesses,  the  most  delightful  contrast  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  To  the  lover  of  nature  it  has  many  attractions, 
both  in  its  vegetation  and  in  its  animals,  especially  in  the 
latter.  In  respect  of  mammalia,  it  furnishes  red  and 
fallow  deer,  living  in  probably  the  same  style  which  they 
did  generally  in  the  woodlands  of  England  in  those  early 
times  when  the  chase  was  almost  the  only  pacific  occu¬ 
pation,  if  pacific  it  could  be  termed.  In  addition  to  these 
nimble  denizens  of  the  forest,  we  have  the  horse,  returned 
almost  to  a  state  of  nature,  and,  true  to  all  such  returns, 
possessing,  in  his  small  dimensions  and  under  his  shaggy 
exterior,  spirit  and  strength  for  which  we  may  seek  in 
vain  in  those  animals  of  the  species  which  have  been  bred 
to  beauty,  to  symmetry,  and  to  momentary  speed,  at  the 
expense  of  their  more  permanent  and  more  valuable  qua¬ 
lities.  The  New  Forest  horse  is,  indeed,  quite  a  study  to 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  natural  development  of  this 
most  useful  animal,  and  to  learn  in  what  way  and  to  what 
extent  his  natural  qualities  are  broken  in  upon,  even  by 
what  is  considered  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  success¬ 
ful  breeding. 

The  New  Forest  horses  are  not  bred  for  size,  sym¬ 
metry,  or  any  other  particular  character,  but  are  left,  as 
we  may  say,  to  the  general  development  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  horse,  good  or  bad,  as  man  may  esteem 
them.  These  horses  belong  to  the  borderers  on  the 
forest,  who  have  rights  of  pasturage,  or  to  the  cottagers. 
Until  they  are  fit  for  the  market,  the  New  Forest  horses 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they  best  can  ;  and 
though  they  are  somebody’s  property,  they  are  not  pro¬ 
perty  which  is  cherished  or  even  decently  protected.  In 
summer  they  show  that  instinct  upon  which  the  domesti¬ 
cation  of  the  horse  depends,  by  associating  together  in 
considerable  herds ;  and  as  they  are  tolerably  well  fed 
and  correspondingly  frisky  at  this  season,  the  sight  of 
them  scampering  about  through  the  forest,  with  a  free¬ 
dom  and  glee  quite  unknown  among  home-bred  horses, 
is  exceedingly  pleasant.  In  winter  the  scantiness  of  the 
pasture  forces  them  to  break  up  their  associations,  and 
they  live  dispersedly,  generally  in  the  cover  of  the  trees, 
adding  the  withered  leaves,  especially  of  the  beech,  to  the 
other  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
they  are  exceedingly  shaggy  in  their  appearance,  though 
the  cleanness  of  their  limbs  and  the  fleetness  of  their 
movements  are  not  a  jot  abated.  In  the  humid  parts  of 
the  forest  they  often  suffer  severely  when  the  winter  is 


peculiarly  inclement,  because  tne  withered  grass  is  flooded> 
and  the  frost  seals  it  up  under  a  coating  of  ice  ;  but  when 
they  can  find  their  way  to  the  elevated  and  dry  moors, 
upon  which  no  trees  will  grow,  they  find  a  winter’s  repast 
in  the  furze,  with  which  these  are  covered  in  all  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  soil  is  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  crag- 
sand.  In  managing  this  prickly  food,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  exceedingly  wholesome  even  for  domesticated  horses, 
they  show  some  science,  if  the  conduct  of  animals  can  be 
called  by  that  name:  they  do  not  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  furze  as  it  stands  bayoneted  in  a  state  of  nature, 
but  use  the  fore-foot  in  pounding  it ;  and  when  it  has 
efficiently  performed  this  operation,  they  eat  it,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  apparent  satisfaction.  This 
affords  a  very  useful  lesson  to  man,  and  it  is  one  which 
is  sometimes  followed  ;  for,  in  many  districts  where  furze 
is  abundant,  it  is  bruised  in  mills  or  by  other  means,  and 
makes  excellent  green  food  for  horses  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  general  the  New  Forest  horses  are  captured  and 
sold  for  slaves,  as  one  would  say ;  that  is,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  labour  at  too  early  an  age :  for  it  seems  a  law  of 
nature  that  when  these  animals  are  left  to  themselves,  they 
are  much  longer  in  arriving  at  maturity  than  when  they 
are  forced  by  what  may  be  termed  artificial  means.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  law  of  nature  does  not,  however,  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  animal  or  shorten  the  period  of  that 
usefulness ;  for  when  these  forest  horses  are  allowed  to 
run  wild  till  they  are  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  their 
constitutions  are  fully  established,  and  they  can  undergo 
much  and  severe  labour  far  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of 
artificially  reared  horses.  It  is  true  that,  when  allowed 
to  run  wild  so  long,  these  horses  are  difficult  to  catch,  and 
in  most  instances  more  difficult  to  train ;  but  when  they 
are  once,  trained,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable — hardy, 
swift,  surefooted,  and  seldom  if  ever  subject  to  disease. 
In  their  manners  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  wild 
horses  of  South  America,  of  which  such  a  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  by  Head,  in  his  c  Rough  Notes  on  the 
Pampas;’  and  perhaps,  as  the  climate  of  the  New  Forest 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  plains  of  South 
America,  they  are  superior  both  in  strength  and  in  spirit. 
The  forest  clowns  who  are  employed  in  capturing  the 
horses  sometimes  attempt  to  take  them  with  a  noose, 
something  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Guachos  do  in 
South  America ;  but  their  noose  and  their  mode  of  using 
it  are  very  clumsy  and  bungling  as  compared  with  the 
American  lasso. 

According  to  the  ordinary  estimation  of  those  who  are 
fond  of  fancy  horses,  the  New  Forest  horse  is  by  no 
means  beautiful ;  but  he  is  not  a  little  picturesque,  and 
harmonises  well  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  is  found. 
His  tail  and  mane  are  at  all  times  copious  and  flowing; 
and  during  the  winter  months  his  coat  is  somewhat 
shaggy.  When,  however,  he  is  taken  into  domestic 
service,  well  fed,  and  sheltered  from  the  weather,  his  coat 
becomes  habitually  sleek,  while  the  abundance  of  the 
mane  and  tail  remain.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  points,  and  it  is  not  a  general  one,  is  the  length 
of  the  body  as  compared  with  that  of  the  legs ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  back  of  the  animal  is  strong ;  and 
though  his  head  is  rather  heavy  in  appearance,  his  neck 
is  strong,  and  he  carries  it  well. 

The  hog  is  another  animal  of  which  the  true  Nev 
Forest  breed  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar,  and  not  known 
at  least  generally,  even  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
southern  counties.  The  usual  account  of  those  pecu¬ 
liar  hogs,  which  are  found  only  in  the  uninhabited  and 
thickly  wooded  districts  of  the  forest,  is  that  they  are  a 
cross  from  the  wild  boar  of  Germany  imported  into  this 
forest  by  Charles  I.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  rests 
upon  a  perfectly  satisfactory  foundation ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  forest  hog,  like  the  forest  horse,  is  the  original 
breed  of  the  country,  little  altered  by  domestication,  or 
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the  domesticated  breed  left  to  run  wild  in  the  forest  for 
so  many  generations  as  to  have,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
reverted  to  the  original  type.  As  in  the  wild  boar,  the 
volume  and  strength  of  the  New  Forest  hog  are  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  animal,  the  shoulders 
being  thick  and  the  neck  massive,  as  compared  with 
those  of  what  are  esteemed  the  most  valuable  domesticated 
breeds.  The  wild  hog  of  the  New  Forest  has  certainly 
not  the  same  volume  ot  body  as  the  indolent  tenant  of  a 
sty  or  a  farm-yard,  but  there  is  a  vigour  and  fleetness 
to  which  the  other  has  no  pretensions;  and  one  who 
forms  an  opinion  upon  this  species  of  animal  from  what 
is  seen  in  domestication,  is  greatly  in  error  as  to  its  real 
characters.  It  is  a  heavy  and  lumbering  animal ;  and 
instead  of  being  able  to  gallop  along,  which  is  the  natural 
swift  motion  of  all  the  Pachydermata,  to  which  order  the 
horse  and  hog  belong,  simple  walking  with  the  alternate 
foot  seems  a  painful  operation.  The  appearance  of  the 
forest  hog,  when  left  to  find  his  own  food  in  the  forest, 
is  very  different  from  this.  In  the  hinder  parts  he  is 
light  and  slender,  while  he  is  strengthened  in  front,  has 
an  elevated  crest  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  with  a  thick 
mane  of  bristles  which  he  can  erect  at  pleasure.  His 
colour,  also,  approaches  to  that  of  the  wild  boar  as  still 
found  in  the  continental  forests,  being  generally  dark 
brindled,  and  sometimes  entirely  black.  His  ears,  too, 
are  short,  firm,  and  erect ;  and  when  he  is  excited,  there 
is  a  fiery  glance  or  glare  in  his  eye.  His  spirit  is  also 
true  to  these  indications ;  for  a  single  dog,  untrained  to 
the  sport,  must  be  staunch  indeed  before  he  will  venture 
to  go  in  upon  the  wild  hog  of  the  New  Forest. 

These  hogs  are  social  animals,  and  generally  seen  in 
■small  herds,  led  on  by  one  patriarchal  male.  In  their 
peregrinations  of  the  forest  they  do  little  mischief,  and 
appear  to  fear  as  little ; '  for  if  a  dog  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance,  the  natural  instinct  of  the  animals  is  aroused,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  herd  advance  to  the  front  and 
stand  in  hostile  attitude ;  and  when  they  are  thus  excited 
by  the  presence  of  what  they  feel  to  be  their  natural 
enemy,  they  are  not  quite  safe  even  for  human  beings. 
In  their  native  glades,  or  in  the  depth  of  the  beechen 
forests,  they  are  animals  of  no  inconsiderable  beauty, 
their  forms  being  light  and  elegant,  and  their  bristles 
having  almost  a  metallic  lustre,  which  shows  very  brig  ly 
in  the  straggling  sunbeams  among  the  trees. 

Besides  these  wild  hogs,  of  which,  we  believe,  the  num¬ 
ber  is  much  more  scanty  than  it  once  was,  there  are  many 
seasonal  hogs  collected  in  the  New  Forest  to  feed  on  the 
acorns  and  beech-mast,  the  latter  more  especially,  it  being 
the  most  oily  and  consequently  the  most  nutritious.  The 
beechen  woods  are  most  luxuriant  in  the  Boldrewood 
Walk,  to  the  westward  of  Lyndhurst;  and  accordingly 
it  is  here  that  seasonal  hogs  are  sent  into  the  forest  by 
the  forest  borderers.  The  right  of  fattening  hogs  in  this 
and  the  other  royal  forests  is  very  ancient,  certainly 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  how  long  ante¬ 
rior  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that,  from  the  beginning,  a  small  fine  or  fee  has 
been  charged  from  those  who  had  a  right  to  send  these 
animals  into  the  forest ;  but  whether  it  ever  was  a  tax  to 
the  king,  or  consisted  merely  of  a  gratuity  to  the  swine¬ 
herd,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  In  latter  times  those  who 
have  this  right  pay  a  trifling  fee,  in  the  steward’s  court  at 
Lyndhurst,  for  the  run  of  the  forest  during  the  “  pan¬ 
nage”  month,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  September, 
and  lasts  for  six  weeks. 

This  business  is  not  now  carried  on  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  was  formerly,  but  what  remains  of  it  is  on  the  same 
principle,  and  therefore  some  notice  of  it  cannot  fail  in 
being  interesting  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  this  peculiar  district.  In  these  latter 
times,  whatever  it  may  have  been  formerly,  the  swineherd, 
who  is  a  resident  in  the  forest,  and  well  acquainted 
with  it,  is  governor-general  of  this  peculiar  locality 


during  the  pannage  month.  He  selects  his  appropriate 
spot,  always  in  a  neighbourhood  where  acorns  and  mast 
are  abundant,  and  he  constructs  a  rude  habitation  of 
wattles,  generally  round  the  bole  of  some  ancient  tree, 
for  the  nocturnal  rendezvous  of  his  long-nosed  guests. 
This  he  covers  on  in  a  rude  manner,  but  generally 
sufficient  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  beds  to  a  considerable 
depth  with  ferns,  or  with  straw,  if  such  an  article  is 
accessible ;  and  this  being  done,  and  a  quantity  of  acorns 
and  mast  collected,  his  preparations  are  complete. 

Next  he  goes  round  among  the  border  farmers  and 
collects  his  herd  of  hogs,  which  may  amount,  in  some 
instances,  to  five  or  six  hundred,  and  for  which,  we 
believe,  his  fee  is  a  shilling  a  head.  Collecting  them  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest,  he  drives  them  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  wattled  shed  he  has  prepared,  feasting  them  sump¬ 
tuously  with  acorns  or  mast,  and  enlivening  them  during 
their  meal  with  the  music  of  his  horn,  by  which  he 
intends  to  impress  them  with  the  instinct  of  a  connection 
between  the  said  music  and  meat.  When  they  have  been 
fed  and  serenaded  to  the  full  measure  of  their  desire,  they 
are  easily  driven  to  the  shed,  where  they  soon  sink  into 
repose  upon  the  comfortable  straw  or  fern ;  and  their 
sleep  is  of  course  as  balmy  and  refreshing  as  that  of  hogs 
can  be — somniferous  as  these  animals  in  general  are, 
especially  after  a  full  meal.  On  the  following  morning 
he  lets  them  out,  drives  them  to  the  neighbouring  pool  or 
stream,  whereof  they  are  to  drink,  and  leaves  them  for  the 
day,  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  the  former  evening’s 
supper.  When  night  comes  on  again,  they  have  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  feast  and  the  horn,  whereby  they  are  soon 
hushed  to  repose.  This  is  generally  repeated  a  third 
day,  and  sometimes  a  fourth  one,  but  after  that  they  are 
understood  to  be  instructed  in  forest  manners;  after 
which  they  are  left  to  find  their  own  food,  of  which  there 
is  no  want  upon  a  soil  so  congenial  both  to  the  growth 
and  to  the  reproductive  fertility  of  the  oak  and  the  beech. 
When  the  autumnal  winds  blow  keenly,  the  acorns  and 
the  mast  fall  in  abundance,  and  the  hogs  ijare  sumptuously, 
with  comparatively  little  fatigue,  though  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  still,  they  occasionally  require  a  meal  procured 
by  the  swineherd,  to  which  they  are  always  called  by  the 
sound  of  the  horn,  a  species  of  music  which  former 
feasting  has  rendered  very  delightful  to  their  ears. 

After  this  first  instruction,  the  swineherd  has  compara¬ 
tively  little  trouble  with  his  herd,  as  they  range  about  in 
the  forest  all  day ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  very  calm 
days,  as  aforesaid,  they  find  abundance  of  food ;  so  that 
when  he  returns  them  home  to  their  owners,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  month,  they  are  in  very  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition ;  and  a  very  short  time  in  keeping  upon  dry  food 
makes  them  in  excellent  condition  for  the  market,  in 
respect  both  of  weight  and  flavour.  In  these  respects 
the  hogs  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  trul^v 
characteristic  animals  of  the  New  Forest ;  for  the  horse 
is  not  quite  in  his  native  element,  and  perhaps  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  deer,  for  which,  red  deer  especially, 
the  range  of  the  forest,  ample  as  it  is,  is  neither  extensive 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  free  and  sweeping 
atmosphere,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  full  development 
of  these  splendid  and  majestic  animals 

[To  be  continued.]  \  l? 


Solace  for  Evils. — To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to  come,  and 
forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a  merciful  provision  in  nature, 
whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days : 
and  our  delivered  senses  not  relapsing  into  cutting  remem¬ 
brances,  our  sorrows  are  not  kept  raw  by  the  edge  of  repe¬ 
titions. — Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


•#*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 


[Edinburgh  High  School,  Calton  Hill.] 


The  first  origin  of  this  seminary  is,  from  the  want  of 
records,  unknown.  We  find  it  in  existence,  however,  so 
early  as  the  year  1519,  and  it  is  then  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  the  principal  grammar-school  of  the  town.  By  an 
act  of  the  town-council  of  that  year  it  was  ordained, 
“  That  na  maner  of  nychtbor  nor  indweller  within  the 
burgh  put  their  bairnis  till  ony  particular  scule  within 
the  town,  hut  to  the  principal  grammar-scule  of  the 
samyn,  to  he  techit  in  ony  science  hot  allenarly  Grace 
buke,  Prymer,  and  plane  Donatt,”  under  the  pain  of  ten 
shillings  Scottish  money. 

The  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose  records  this 
notice  of  the  High  School  appears,  were  probably  its 
patrons ;  but  nevertheless  the.  abbot  and  convent  of  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  Holvrood  House  appear  to 
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have  sometimes  put  in  the  teachers.  However,  the  very 
year  following  the  Reformation  (when  the  monastic  in¬ 
stitutions  had.  received  their  deadly  blow),  the  town- 
council  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  James  (afterwards 
Regent  Murray),  the  brother  and  prime-minister  of 
Queen  Mary,  to  deal  with  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Holyrood  House  for  the  removal  of  Robertson,  then  head 
master  of  the  school,  but  who  seems  to  have  continued 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  was  otherwise  very 
unqualified  for  his  situation ;  and,  not  long  after,  the 
council  wrote  to  “  Maister  James  Quhite,  Scottisman  in 
London,  to  accept  upon  him  the  maistership  of  the  hie 
gramer-scule,  and  becaus  they  ar  surelie  informit  he  has 
greit  proffit  be  his  scule  in  London,  and  that  he  is  ane 
man  of  excellent  lerning  baith  in  Latin  and  Greik,  orda  ■ 
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nis  ane  yierlie  pensioun  to  "be  given  to  him  of  fourscore 
pounds  of  the  readiest  of  thair  comoun  gude,  besyde  and 
abone  the  profet  that  he  sal  have  of  the  bairnis.” — 
(1  M‘Crie’s  Mclv.,  458,  seq.) 

In  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  a  general 
reform  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country 
was  felt  to  be  necessary,  the  high  school  was  put  upon  a 
more  extended  footing,  and  a  new  building  erected  at  a 
cost  of  260/.  Scots,  but  with  the  former  name  of  Schola 
Regia  Edinensis.  This  building  continued  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  when  it  was  found  to  be  both  small  and  inconve¬ 
nient.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  11 7  7,  a  more 
suitable  building  was  erected  close  by  the  site  of  the 
former,  at  a  cost  of  about  4000/.  The  formation  of  the 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  however,  and  the  rise  of  the 
“  Edinburgh  Academy  ”  and  other  private  seminaries  in 
that  part  of  the  city,  strongly  urged  the  expediency,  or 
rather  necessity,  of  removing  to  a  situation  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  pupils  from  that  quarter ;  and  accordingly,  in 
July,  1S25,  the  present  edifice  was  erected  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings.  The  main  building,  210  feet  in  length,  has 
a  magnificent  hexastyle  Doric  portico  in  the  centre,  which 
is  united  to  the  wings  by  two  corridors,  the  entablatures 
of  Avhich  are  supported  by  twelve  columns,  also  of  the 
Doric  order.  There  is  ample  accommodation  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  of  the  school,  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods  of  instruction ;  and  the  playground  is 
spacious,  extending  to  nearly  two  acres,  and  commands  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  ancient  city,  Arthur’s  Seat,  and 
adjacent  country. 

The  establishment  consists  of  a  rector  and  four  classical 
masters,  a  teacher  of  French,  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  and 
mathematics,  and  a  teacher  of  writing,  together  with  a 
janitor,  who  is  also  librarian.  All  these  hold  their 
appointments  from  the  town-council,  the  patrons.  In 
the  classical  department  a  rudiment  class  is  opened  every 
year  by  the  four  masters  in  succession,  and  the  pupils 
are  continued  onwards,  from  class  to  class,  under  the 
same  master  exclusively  for  four  years,  when  they  pass 
into  the  rector’s  class;  but  pupils  are  received  at  any 
period  of  the  course.  The  classes  of  writing,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  and  French,  are  altogether  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  others,  and  attendance  on  them  is 
entirely  optional.  The  holidays  extend  from  the  public 
examination,  which  takes  place  the  first  week  of  August, 
to  the  1st  of  October,  when  the  school  re-assembles  for 
the  year. 

The  High  School  of  Edinburgh  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  its  teachers,  particularly  the  rectors.  J ames  White,  above 
alluded  to,  the  learned  “  Scottisman  in  London,”  was 
followed  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  nephew  of  the  famous 
George  Buchanan,  and  himself  an  excellent  classical 
scholar.  Hercules  Rollock  wTas  afterwards  head  master. 
He  was  elder  brother  of  the  distinguished  Robert  Rollock, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  having 
received  a  complete  education,  he  conducted  the  school 
with  great  reputation  for  eleven  years,  when,  being 
remove^  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Hume,  author  of  a  Latin 
Grammar  and  other  works.  The  office  of  rector  of  the 
High  School  was  also  filled  for  about  thirty  years  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Adam,  author  of  the  ‘  Antiquities,’  ‘  Gram¬ 
mar,’  and  ‘  Dictionary,’  which  bear  his  name.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  Pillans,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence  in  the  cause  of  education  are  universally 
known  ;  and  the  present  rector  is  the  learned  Dr. 
Carson. 

The  number  of  matriculated  scholars  has  varied  very 
much  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Previous  to  that  time 
we  have  little  account  of  the  numbers.  There  were  then 
about  400.  From  that  time  the  number  rose  to  upwards 
of  850,  which  it  was  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
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that  period  it  has  gradually  come  down  again  to  some¬ 
thing  short  of  400. 

There  is  no  peculiar  dress  or  badge  used  by  the  pupils, 
there  is  no  compulsory  attendance,  and  there  is  no  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  building,  or  common  table  whatsoever.  All 
the  boys  also  must  matriculate.  The  fee  for  matricu¬ 
lation  is  5^. ,  and  the  quarterly  fees  payable  are,  in  the 
rector’s  class,  1/.  55.;  in  the  four  junior  classes,  1/. ; 
French  and  mathematics,  each  105.  6d. ;  and  writing 
and  arithmetic,  each  75.  6d. 

MORECOMB  OR  MORECAMBE  BAY. 

The  bay  of  Morecomb  is  a  shallow  ecstuary  of  the  sea 
running  far  inland,  and  completely  separating  the  district 
of  Lonsdale  north  of  the  Sands  (including  Furness),  from 
the  rest  of  the  county  of  Lancashire.  The  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  dry  at  low  water ;  and  hence  the  general 
name  of  *  The  Sands  ’  is  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  adjoining.  But  the  whole  bay  is  locally 
subdivided,  the  principal  divisions  being  Lancaster  Sands, 
Cartmel  Sands,  and  Milnthorp  Sands,  so  named  after 
the  principal  towns  in  their  respective  vicinity.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bay  is  sometimes  called  the  estuary  of 
the  Ken  or  Kent,  from  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
enters  it  at  its  most  northern  extremity.  The  channel  of 
this  river,  as  well  as  the  channels  of  several  other  rivers 
and  streams  that  come  down  from  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  valleys,  may  be  forded,  on  most  occasions,  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  The  mouth  of  this  bay  opens  out  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  between  the  long  and  narrow  isle  of  Walney 
(a  detached  portion  of  Furness)  on  the  north,  and  that 
portion  of  Lancashire  called  the  Fylde  on  the  south;  the 
entrance  being  from  the  south-west.  The  bay  in  itself  is 
not  of  much  local  importance,  although  there  are  a  few 
small  ports  situate  within  its  limits,  the  chief  of  Avhich 
are  Lancaster  and  Ulverston.  At  one  period  the  ancient 
borough  of  Lancaster  enjoyed  a  respectable  shipping 
trade,  particularly  with  the  West  Indies ;  but  as  Liver¬ 
pool  greAV  into  mercantile  importance,  the  trade  of  the 
former  has  been  on  the  decline.  Ulverston,  until  within 
the  last  50  or  60  years,  was  a  place  of  comparative  in¬ 
significance;  but  through  the  means  of  a  short  shipping 
canal,  communicating  with  the  adjoining  bay,  it  lias  be¬ 
come  a  place  of  some  trade  and  importance,  exporting 
corn,  slate,  and  iron-ore,  the  two  last-named  articles 
being  found  in  great  abundance  Avithin  a  few  miles  of  the 
place. 

The  loAver  portion  of  this  bay,  or  that  towards  the  sea, 
is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  wide ;  but  the  upper  part,  for 
several  miles  in  extent,  varies  from  tAvo  to  four  miles. 
Since  the  Lancaster  canal  has  been  completed  to  Kendal, 
which  is  situated  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  the  extreme 
sloop-navigation  of  this  bay,  there  is  very  little  traffic  or 
merchandise  forwarded  by  way  of  this  sestuary ;  a  little 
foreign  timber,  and  an  occasional  sloop-load  of  slates  or 
coals,  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  the 
little  toAvn  of  Milnthorp,  the  only  5ea-port  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  cannot  be  reached  by  these 
small  trading  sloops  within  a  distance  of  nearly  tAvo  miles. 
Neither  are  the  waters  of  this  bay  of  much  utility  as 
fisheries ;  for  besides  small  quantities  of  salmon  and 
flounders,  and  large  quantities  of  cockles  and  muscles, 
they  yield  very  little  fish.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  ‘  the  Sands  ’  are  a  great  drawback  upon  the  general 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  presenting  obstacles  to  that  free  inter¬ 
course  so  desirable  in  all  communities,  and  to  overcome 
Avhich  several  lives  ha\re  been  sacrificed,  and  many  mira¬ 
culous  escapes  are  chronicled  in  the  memories  of  the  aged 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country.  When  there 
happens  an  unusually  high  Avester-ly  Avind,  at  the  period 
when  the  tides  run  high,  the  sea  is  forced  into  the  bay 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  the  water  rises  to  a  great 
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height.  When  an  occurrence  of  this  nature  takes  place 
at  the  period  of  a  fresh-water  flood,  the  rivers  and  streams 
are  driven  back,  overflowing  all  the  meadows  and  low 
lands  in  their  vicinity,  when  very  great  damage  to  the 
country  at  large  ensues. 

Amongst  the  roads  (if  so  they  may  be  called)  across 
these  sands,  the  principal  one,  and  the  one  nearest  to  the 
sea,  is  that  leading  from  Lancaster  to  Ulverston,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  these  towns  being  eighteen  miles.  Only 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  of  this  distance  however  are  upon 
‘  the  Sands,’  the  remainder  being  upon  terra  ferma. 
This  may  be  considered  the  chief  “  crossing since  there 
are  daily  public  conveyances  between  those  towns ;  the 
time  of  crossing,  however,  being  regulated  by  the  calcu¬ 
lated  time  of  high  water.  Here  it  is  also  that  most  tra¬ 
vellers  frequenting  those  parts  cross  ‘  the  Sands;’  but 
the  mail-bags  are  sent  round  by  way  of  Miluthorp  for 
safety  and  regularity ;  for  although  the  distance  is  about 
twenty  miles  greater,  should  the  tide  not  serve  (which 
would  be  the  case  about  half  of  the  time)  when  the  mail 
arrived  at  Lancaster,  there  would  be  a  greater  delay  than 
the  time  required  to  perform  this  extra  distance. 

The  Sands,  for  the  most  part,  are  dry  at  half-ebb,  and 
are  then  generally  -safe  and  firm.  There  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  for  quicksands  occasionally  occur,  and 
dangerous  ledges  are  frequently  formed  by  the  changing 
of  the  channels  of  the  streams  that  necessarily  have  to  be 
forded.  A  few  poles  are  erected  in  the  most  intricate 
situations  to  lessen  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  crossing ; 
and  a  mounted  guide  is  ever  ready  to  tender  his  services 
to  the  stranger,  or  to  such  as  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  intricacies  that  exist  when  darkness  envelops 
the  surrounding  scene,  or  when  dense  fogs  or  driving 
snow-storms  overtake  the  unlucky  traveller. 

Those  who  have  never  crossed  this  sestuary  when  a 
storm  of  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west  or  south-west, 
can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  violence  with  which 
it  sweeps  up  from  the  Irish  Sea.  I  have  crossed  the  bay 
scarcely  twenty  times,  and  yet  it  has  been  my  lot,  on  two 
occasions,  to  witness  the  coach  blown  completely  over, 
where  the  surface  was  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  the 
sand  of  a  firm  consistency.  In  one  case,  after  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  and  delay,  the  carriage  was  restored  to 
some  sort  of  order,  and  we  continued  our  journey  in  com¬ 
parative  safety ;  but  in  the  second  instance  the  storm  was 
bringing  in  the  sea  so  rapidly,  and  so  much  before  its 
regular  time,  that  the  coach  and  luggage  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  danger  and 
difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  saving  ourselves  and  the 
horses. 

At  sundry  periods  the  subject  of  throwing  an  embank¬ 
ment  across  Morecomb  Bay  has  been  agitated  and  can¬ 
vassed,  in  order  to  reclaim  and  bring  into  a  state  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  thus 
cut  off.  The  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  has  arrested 
the  attention  of  several  scientific  and  influential  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  but  the  risk  of  failure,  after  incurring  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  apparently  has  deterred  even  those  the 
most  interested  from  doing  more  than  employ  engineers 
to  examine  the  ground,  and  report  their  opinion  there¬ 
upon.  At  present,  however,  there  certainly  is  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  something  more  being  done,  or  at  least  attempted, 
for  there  is  a  popular  project  of  carrying  a  railroad  across 
the  bay,  which  at  the  same  time  will  serve  for  an  em¬ 
bankment.  It  has  recently  been  surveyed  by  parties 
considered  qualified  to  report  correctly  on  the  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  this  measure ;  and,  building  upon  the  favourable 
nature  of  this  report,  those  that  approve  of  the  plan,  from 
interested  or  other  motives,  appear  anxious  to  have 
the  work  commenced.  It  is  Morecomb  Bay,  and  the 
mountainous  region  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  that 
present  the  only  serious  obstacles  against  the  completion 
of  the'great  line  of  railroad  between  the  metropolis  and 
Carlisle  (by  what  is  called  the  western  route),  and  thence, 


in  all  likelihood,  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  or  probably 
to  both.  If  the  project  of  continuing  the  line  of  railroad 
across  Morecomb  Bay  (for  it  will  soon  be  completed  to 
Lancaster)  should  be  carried  into  effect,  it  afterwards 
would  have  to  be  carried  over  a  smaller  eestuary,  that  of 
Duddon  Sands,  in  order  to  reach  the  comparatively  level 
route  along  the  west  coast  of  Cumberland,  that  being  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  avoiding  Blackcomb  and  the 
other  mountains  therewith  connected. 

The  quantity  of  land  that  would  be  reclaimed  by  an 
embankment  across  Morecomb  Bay  would  of  course  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  particular  situation  of  the  railway  or  em 
baukment.  It  has  been  estimated  as  low  as  30,000  acres, 
but  sometimes  at  a  much  greater  quantity.  Owing  to 
t'he  spurs  of  the  mountain-ridges  jutting  out  into  the  bay 
in  several  places,  and  the  small  aestuaries  running  up  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  quantity  of  acres  thus  cut  off  without  subjecting 
the  whole  to  a  practical  survey. 

Considering  the  number  and  nature  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  an  embankment  across  this  arm  of  the 
sea,  of  the  necessary  strength,  solidity,  durability,  and 
safety  for  the  purposes  of  a  great  public  railroad,  should  it 
ever  be  successfully  completed,  there  will  be  no  modern 
work  of  art  and  ingenuity  to  compete  with  it  either  in 
this  or  any  other  European  country.  For  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  embankment  will  extend  at  least  a  dozen 
miles  over  a  loose  and  shifting  sand,  crossing  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  two  or  three  rivers  of  respectable  size ;  that  it 
will  have  to  resist  the  almost  continual  action  of  the  sea, 
occasionally  impelled  with  extreme  force  and  violence  by 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds, — it  seems  quite  clear  that 
not  only  must  extraordinary  means  be  taken  to  establish 
a  sure  foundation  for  this  gigantic  wall  or  embankment, 
but  also  that  an  immense  degree  of  strength  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  resist  successfully  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  so  that  the  rails  upon  which  the  carriage-wheels 
shall  act  may  remain  firm  and  unmoved, — otherwise  the 
lives  of  the  passengers  would  be  continually  endangered. 


Structure  of  the  Earth's  Surface.— Had  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  presented  only  one  unvaried  mass  of  granite  or  lava, 
or  had  its  nucleus  been  covered  by  entire  concentric  cover¬ 
ings  of  stratified  rocks,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  a  single 
stratum  only  would  be  accessible  to  its  inhabitants;  and 
the  varied  intermixtures  of  limestone,  clay,  and  sandstone, 
which,  under  the  actual  disposition,  are  so  advantageous  to 
the  fertility,  beauty,  and  habitability  of  the  globe,  would 
have  had  no  place.  Again  :  the  inestimably  precious  trea¬ 
sures  of  mineral  salt  and  coal,  and  of  metallic  ores,  confined 
as  these  latter  are  to  the  older  series  of  formations,  would, 
under  the  supposed  more  simple  arrangement  of  the  strata, 
have  been  wholly  inaccessible ;  and  we  should  have  been 
destitute  of  all  these  essential  elements  of  industry  and 
civilization.  Under  the  existing  disposition,  all  the  various 
combinations  of  strata,  with  their  valuable  contents,  whether 
produced  by  the  agency  of  subterraneous  fire,  or  by  mecha¬ 
nical  or  chemical  disposition  beneath  the  water,  have  beeix 
raised  above  the  sea  to  form  the  mountains  and  plains  of  our 
present  earth,  and  have  still  further  been  laid  open  to  our  v 
reach  by  the  exposure  of  each  stratum  along  the  sides  of 
valleys.  .  .  .  The  total  quantity  of  all  metals  existing 

near  the  surface  of  the  earth  (excepting  iron)  being  compa¬ 
ratively  small,  and  their  value  to  mankind  being  of  the 
highest  order,  as  the  main  instruments  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  emei-ges  from  the  savage  state,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  they  should  be  disposed  in  a  manner  that 
would  render  them  accessible  by  his  industry ;  and  this 
object  is  admirably  attained  through  the  machinery  of  me¬ 
tallic  veins.  Had  large  quantities  of  metals  existed 
throughout  rocks  of  all  formations,  they  might  have  been 
noxious  to  vegetation;  had  small  quantities  been  disse¬ 
minated  through  the  body  of  the  strata,  they  would  never 
have  repaid  the  cost  of  separation  from  the  matrix.  These 
inconveniences  are  obviated  by  the  actual  arrangement 
under  which  these  rare  substances  are  occasionally  collected 
together  in  the  natural  magazines  afforded  by  metallic  veixxs. 
—Dr.  Buckland. 
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[Aurungzebe.] 


We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  declension  of  the 
Mogul  power,  which,  as  we  shall  perceive,  was  caused 
neither  by  the  weakness  of  its  emperors  nor  the  strength 
of  its  enemies,  hut  by  that  most  fatal  of  all  national 
mischiefs,  internal  dissension. 

Jehanghire  directed  by  his  will  that  Shariar  should 
succeed  him ;  hut  the  prompt  measures  of  Mohabet  and 
Jlsiph  secured  the  throne  to  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  the 
greatest  claim  to  it,  both  from  his  superior  ability  and 
from  his  being  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers.  A  measure 
unequalled  even  in  the  bloody  annals  of  despotism  for 
atrocity  relieved  the  new  emperor  from  all  competition 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives ;  this  was  the  murder,  in  cold 
blood,  of  every  male  descendant  of  the  house  of  Baber, 
with  the  exception  only  of  himself  and  his  four  sons, 
Dara,  Sujah,  Aurungzebe,  and  Morad.  These  princes 
were  destined  to  play  important  parts  in  the  bloody 
scenes  that  filled  the  close  of  Shah  Jehan’s  reign,  a  fitting 
conclusion,  as  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  the  crimes 
that  signalised  its  commencement. 

Asiph  was  appointed  vizier,  and  Mohabet  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces ;  and  though  there  was  a  natural 
jealousy  felt  by  the  emperor  towards  Mohabet,  on  account 
of  his  great  and  well-merited  popularity,  his  courage, 


and  his  uncommon  abilities,  he  was  too  prudent  to  make 
him  an  enemy,  or  to  lose  the  services  which  might  be 
so  valuable  to  him.  Mohabet  was  therefore  employed 
on  the  most  distant  but  important  affairs  of  the  empire, 
and  everywhere  rendered  the  emperor’s  arms  successful. 
The  principal  enemy  with  whom  Shah  Jehan  had  to 
contend  was  Lodi,  an  Omrah  descended  from  the  Patan 
emperors,  who  had  fought  for  Jehanghire  against  Shah 
J ehan  whilst  the  latter  was  in  rebellion,  and  now  opposed 
him  when  he  became  emperor,  by  nominally,  at  least, 
espousing  the  cause  of  Shariar.  He  was  defeated  after 
a  bold  and  vigorous  struggle,  and  surrendered  himself 
upon  certain  conditions,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  a  province.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  summoned  to  the  court,  and  received 
with  such  studied  insult,  that  he  shed  tears  and  fainted 
away, — a  curious  trait  in  the  character  of  so  brave  a  man. 
He  immediately  fled  from  the  court  and  resumed  arms. 
He  was  however  again  defeated,  and  at  last  wilfully 
perished  in  despair,  in  attacking,  with  only  thirty  devoted 
followers,  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy.  The 
emperor  exhibited  the  most  indecent  joy  at  this  event,  a 
circumstance  in  itself  highly  significant  of  his  previous 
dread,  and  of  Lodi’s  courage  and  ability.'  >The  rebellion; 
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of  the  rajah  of  Bundelcund  is  only  remarkable  for 
another  trait  of  the  character  of  Mohabet,  who  overthrew 
him.  He  obtained  from  Shah  Jehan,  as  a  personal 
favour,  the  rajah’s  pardon  and  restoration  to  his  do¬ 
minions,  simply  through  admiration  of  his  conduct  during 
the  conflict.  Nearly  the  whole  country  of  Hindustan  now 
acknowledged  the  emperor,  although,  in  the  great  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Deccan,  war  was  continually  breaking  out 
between  him  and  the  princes,  who  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  independence.  At  one  period  a  dreadful  famine 
took  place ;  and  the  Hindus,  to  consummate  the  awful¬ 
ness  of  the  calamity,  ceased  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
betook  themselves  instead  to  the  penances,  ceremonies, 
and  supplications  which,  they  judged,  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  their  gods.  Naturally  irritated  at  such 
fanaticism,  but  too  impatient  to  discover  or  apply  the 
proper  remedy,  Shah  Jehan  declared  that  “  an  army  of 
divinities,  who,  so  far  from  benefiting  their  votaries, 
led  them  to  inflict  upon  themselves  worse  evils  than  the 
wrath  of  an  enemy,  were  unfit  to  be  endured  in  his  do¬ 
minions.”  He  discovered,  however,  they  must  be  “  en¬ 
dured,”  for  the  Hindus  defended  their  gods  so  warmly, 
that  after  acknowledging  that  “  a  prince  who  wishes 
to  have  subjects  must  take  them  with  all  the  trumpery 
and.  baubles  of  their  religion,”  he  ceased  to  interfere  any 
further  with  the  Hindu  faith.  We  must  not  omit  to 
record  that  Mohabet  died  peacefully  at  Barrahanpore, 
covered  with  years  and  glory.  During  the  reign  various 
successes  were  achieved  in  Assam  and  Tibet.  And  now 
the  “  numerous  subjects  of  Shah  Jehan,”  says  Mr.  Mill, 
“enjoyed  tranquillity  and  happiness,  such  as  had  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  enjoyed  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  The 
governors  and  officers  in  every  part  of  his  dominions 
were  strictly  watched ;  and  not  only  their  obedience  to 
himself,  but  their  duty  to  his  subjects,  was  vigorously 
enforced.  His  reign  is  celebrated  for  the  exact  execution 
of  the  laws ;  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which 
affects  so  deeply  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  had,  in 
the  time  of  Acbar,  been  very  much  improved,  was 
advanced  to  greater  perfection  under  the  diligent  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Shah  Jehan,”  To  him  also  India  is  in¬ 
debted  for  some  of  its  noblest  architectural  structures. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Delhi  he  built  a  magnificent 
city  for  his  own  residence,  which  he  called  Jehanpoore, 
and  erected  there  a  palace,  still  remaining,  which  Bishop 
Heber  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  noblest  he  ever  saw.  But 
the  mausoleum  of  his  favourite  queen,  Noor  Jehan,  sur¬ 
passes  all  the  other  evidences  of  his  taste  for  architec¬ 
tural  magnificence.  This  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden,  and  is  built  of  white 
marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  quadrangle,  each  side  measuring  no  less  than  190 
yards. 

After  the  death  of  Asiph,  who,  like  Moh&bet,  closed  a 
long  and  honourable  life  in  peace,  the  emperor  applied 
himself  still  more  closely  to  business ;  and  looking  at 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  numerous  and 
accomplished  family  which  surrounded  the  throne,  a 
spectator  would  have  little  anticipated  the  discord  and 
violence  to  which  this  calm  was  but  the  prelude,  or  the 
domestic  misery  which  that  family  was  preparing  to  pour 
upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  emperor.  The  first  sign  of 
what  lay  beneath  the  surface  appeared  at  the  illness  of 
Shah  Jehan,  for  that  event  gave  the  impulse  to  those 
which  we  are  about  to  describe.  We  allude  to  the 
scheme  formed  by  each  of  the  emperor’s  sons  to  possess 
himself  of  the  empire  at  Shah  Jehan’s  death,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  brothers.  We  have  said  at  Shah  Jehan’s 
death ;  but  his  illness  so  precipitated  matters,  that  they 
were  no  longer  willing  to  wait  for  that  event.  The 
emperor,  foreseeing  their  ambition,  had  kept  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eldest,  Dara,  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  bruited  abroad  that  he  was 
dangerously  ill,  than  the  second  son,  Sujah,  at  once 
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marched,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  towards  Agra, 
pretending  that  Jehan  had  been  murdered  by  Dara;  and 
refusing  to  believe  the  letters  he  was  daily  receiving  from 
his  father  to  be  anything  but  forgeries,  professed  his  in¬ 
tention  to  punish  the  murderer  and  take  possession  of 
the  throne.  He  was  immediately  opposed  by  Soliman, 
son  of  Dara,  defeated,  and  besieged  in  Monjeer.  But 
the  most  dangerous  competitor  was  Aurungzebe,  who  had 
all  the  craft,  courage,  and  energy  of  our  own  Richard  III., 
to  whom  he  has  not  unaptly  been  compared.  As  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step,  he  had  long  professed  to  be  deeply  religious, 
and  as  anxious  to  restore  the  purity  and  strictness  of 
Moslem  worship,  which,  under  the  Mogul  emperors,  had 
been  relaxed  under  a  wise  spirit  of  toleration,  that  was 
careful  also  to  offend  as  little  as  possible  the  habits  of  the 
Hindu  people.  He  now  persuaded  his  brother  Morad 
to  unite  with  him,  that  they  might,  by  their  mutual 
strength,  obtain  the  empire  for  the  former.  By  his  artful' 
flattery,  and  by  his  hypocrisy  in  renouncing  for  himself 
all  mere  earthly  views,  he  succeeded  in  so  blinding  his 
brother  to  his  real  intentions,  that  money  and  forces,  ther 
elements  of  the  strength  he  required,  were  placed  com¬ 
pletely  at  his  disposal.  Another  agent  of  his  ambition 
was  a  Persian,  named  Jumla,  who  had  risen,  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  people,  to  the  distinguished  post  of 
emir  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Golconda,  and  there 
acquired  prodigious  wealth.  That  prince  however,  jealous 
probably  of  his  minister’s  distinguished  abilities,  acted 
towards  him  in  a  manner  that  left  him  everything  to  fear 
for  his  own  safety  and  for  that  of  his  family.  He  had1 
in  consequence  plotted  with  Aurungzebe,  who  was  then 
prosecuting  his  father’s  conquests  in  the  Deccan,  to  throw 
the  king  and  his  government  into  the  emperor’s  hands-. 
The  plan  was  successful  as  regards  the  latter,  though  the 
prince  escaped.  Attracted  by  Jumla’s  ability  and  his 
known  wealth,  Aurungzebe  endeavoured  to  attach  him  toi 
his  own  fortunes,  and  succeeded. 

To  return.  As  the  emperor  was  really  incapacitated  fay* 
his  illness  from  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  government,, 
he  was  compelled  to  allow  Dara  to  do  so  in  his  stead'; 
who  began  his  administration  by  interdicting,  on  pain  of 
death,  all  communication  between  the  palace  and  his 
brothers.  Sujah,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  firsf 
to  break  out  openly  into  rebellion ;  his  example  was  soon, 
followed  by  Aurungzebe  and  Morad.  Dara  advanced  ten 
meet  them,  and  the  armies  confronted  each  other  at  a 
place  now  called,  in  consequence  of  the  battle,  Fateabad, 
or  the  place  of  victory.  Dara’s  army  was  infinitely  more- 
numerous  than  his  opponents’ ;  but  treason  was  in  the 
camp,  and  that  portion  of  the  troops  which  could  be- 
depended  upon  was  generally  inferior  to  those  commanded 
by  the  enemy.  Dara,  who  was  a  brave  soldier  and  an 
accomplished  prince,  was  also  rash;  he  refused  to  listen-, 
to  the  counsel  of  those  who  advised  him  to  wait  the^ 
arrival  of  the  veterans  commanded  by  his  son  Soliman,, 
and  immediately  gave  battle.  At  first  he  was  so  highly- 
successful,  that  at  a  certain  period  of  the  fight  there- 
remained  to  Aurungzebe  but  a  small  portion  of  his  army- 
unbroken,  and  that  Dara  was  about  to  attack.  A  reverse,, 
however,  on  the  left  wing  induced  Dara  to  alter  this- 
intention  and  hasten  thither,  where  his  presence  soon- 
turned  the  tide  against  the  enemy.  He  was  now  about 
to  retrieve  his  former  error,  and  rush  upon  Aurungzebe,, 
when  a  slight  incident  changed  the  issue  of  the  battle,, 
and  deprived  Dara  of  the  empire.  One  Calil-ullah- 
Khan,  wrho  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Dara’s  army* 
consisting  of  30,000  troops,  had  hitherto  held  aloof, 
watching  the  opportunity  to  desert  the  prince  and  irre¬ 
trievably  ruin  his  cause ;  but  the  success  of  the  onset 
rendered  so  open  a  manoeuvre  dangerous  :  therefore,  at 
the  critical  moment  we  have  indicated,  the  traitor  rode  at 
full  speed  to  Dara,  crying  out,  “  May  you  be  happy  T 
May  your  majesty  enjoy  health  and  reign  in  safety  ? 
The  victory  is  your  own  *  But  let  me  ask,  why  are  you 
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still  mounted  on  this  lofty  elephant  ?  Have  you  not  been 
sufficiently  exposed  to  danger  ?  ”  &c.,  and  ended  by 
exhorting  the  prince  to  take  horse  and  pursue  the  fugi¬ 
tives  vigorously.  Dara  descended  from  the  elephant, 
and — from  the  throne !  The  soldiers,  no  longer  seeing 
him  as  before,  thought  he  was  killed  :  a  universal  panic 
seized  the  host,  which  Aurungzebe  instantaneously  took 
advantage  of,  and  swept  all  opposition  from  before  his 
path. 

We  can  now  only  briefly  indicate  the  subsequent 
events.  Dara  fled  ;  Aurungzebe  obtained  possession 
first  of  the  capital,  and  then  of  the  emperor’s  person, 
who  was  at  the  same  moment  planning  his  son  s  destruc¬ 
tion  by  inveigling  him  into  the  harem  of  the  citadel  of 
Agra,  where  he  had  some  powerful  Tartar  women  ready 
to  fall  upon  and  crush  him  ;  but  the  craft  of  the  son  was 
too  much  for  that  of  the  father.  Aurungzebe  now  par¬ 
tially  threw  off  the  garb  of  sanctity  he  had  so  long  worn  • 
the  credulous  Morad  found  himself  a  helpless  and  hope¬ 
less  prisoner  at  the  very  period  he  had  expected  would 
have  witnessed  his  accession  to  imperial  sway.  Sujali 
and  Dara  still  remained:  the  former  was  ultimately 
driven  from  the  country,  and  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge 
with  the  king  of  Arracan,  by  whom  he  was  basely  killed ; 
and  Dara,  after  enduring  a  variety  of  hardships  which 
entitle  him  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  was  delivered  up  to 
Aurungzebe  by  a  wretch  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved. 
He  was  placed  upon  a  miserable  and  filthy-looking 
elephant,  habited  in  coarse  dirty  cloth,  and  thus  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  streets  of  Delhi,  whilst  “  from  every 
quarter  were  heard  piercing  and  distressing  shrieks  ;  men, 
women,  and  children  wailing  as  if  some  mighty  calamity 
had  happened  to  themselves.”  These  expressions  of 
commiseration  were,  however,  fatal  to  the  object  of  them, 
for  he  was  almost  immediately  murdered  by  his  brother’s 
express  orders.  Though  managed  with  more  profession 
of  respect  to  the  laws,  Morad  was  despatched  from  equally 
atrocious  motives. 

Thus,  all  obstacles  removed,  Aurungzebe  secured  to 
himself  the  throne  of  India,  heedless  of  the  execrations  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  to  reign.  From  this  period, 
however,  his  character  appears  under  brighter  colours. 
He  began  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  and  respect  to  his 
unfortunate  parent,  consistent  with  his  captivity  ;  he  used 
all  his  efforts  to  moderate  his  anguish  and  resentment. 
On  one  occasion,  wishing  to  adorn  the  throne  with  some 
of  the  imperial  jewels  possessed  by  Shah  Jehan,  he  made 
a  request  to  that  end.  The  reply  was,  that  hammers 
were  ready  to  pound  the  jewels  into  dust  it  there  were 
any  more  importunity  on  the  subject;  which  merely 
produced  the  remark  from  the  emperor,  “  Let  him  keep 
his  jewels ;  nay,  let  him  command  those  of  Aurungzebe.” 
This  so  affected  Jehan,  that  he  immediately  sent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  gems  he  had  before  refused,  accompanied  with 
this  message  :  “Take  these,  which  I  am  destined  to  wear 
no  more ;  wear  them  with  dignity,  and  by  your  own 
renown  make  some  amends  to  your  family  for  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.”  When  this  was  repeated  to  the  emperor,  he 
burst  into  tears.  Shah  Jehan  survived  the  loss  ot  empire 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  died  in  the  unnatural  cap¬ 
tivity  to  which  he  had  been  doomed. 

Some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  may  be  thus 
shortly  noticed  : — The  interminable  war  in  the  Deccan 
was  continued  at  first  with  success,  but  more  doubtfully 
after  the  appearance  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the  Mali- 
ratta  kingdom,  upon  the  scene.  The  emir  Jumla  marched 
into  the  country  of  Assam,  with  the  intention  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  the  very  heart  of  China,  but  the  army  was 
attacked  by  disease,  and  the  emir  himself  fell  a  prey  to 
it.  A  ludicrous  though  far  from  unimportant  event,  was 
the  appearance  of  an  old  woman  in  arms  against  the 
emperor,  at  the  head  of  some  twenty  thousand  Fakirs,  or 
religious  mendicants.  Many  of  these  had  been  first 
drawn  around  her  by  her  liberality,  and,  thus  congregated, 


committed  various  outrages  on  the  neighbouring  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  at  last  rose  against  them,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Rising  from  one  success  to  another,, 
the  idea  of  enchantment,  which  had  been  instilled  by  the 
female  chief,  and  enthusiastically  acted  upon  by  her  fol¬ 
lowers,  was  at  last  believed  by  the  people,  who  were 
everywhere  in  the  greatest  dread  of  her  power.  The 
sainted  army  now  determined  to  advance  to  the  very 
capital,  and  strike  boldly  for  the  empire.  A  single 
imprudent  step,  such  as  an  unreasoning  contempt  for 
this  novel  force  would  have  assuredly  instigated,  might 
have  covered  Aurungzebe  with  disgrace,  perhaps  have 
really  cost  him  the  throne,  for  his  soldiers  were  evidently 
alarmed  at  the  rumours  which  reached  them.  With 
admirable  tact  the  emperor  attacked  the  holy  chief  in  her 
own  way  :  he  Was  himself  as  famous  for  sanctity  as  the 
lady ;  this  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  pretending  that, 
by  means  of  incantation,  he  had  discovered  a  counter- 
charm,  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hands  upon  little 
slips  of  paper  that  were  to  be  fastened  on  the  tops  of 
spears  and  borne  before,  the  several  divisions  of  the  army. 
The  emperor  was  believed,  and  the  Fakirs  cut  to  pieces. 
The  rebellion  of  his  son  Acbar,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  caused  him  much  anguish,  which  was  heightened  by 
the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  set  the  example  by  his 
conduct  to  Shah  Jehan.  He  died  in  the  camp  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1717,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  reign  and  the  ninety-fourth  of  his  age. 

Under  this  monarch  the  Mogul  empire  is  said  to  have 
reached  its  highest  grandeur  and  dignity.  We  must 
doubt  this,  with  the  recollections  of  Acbar  still  upon  our 
minds.  Aurungzebe  certainly  enlarged  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  but  it  was  only  by  decreasing  its  strength.  His 
personal  vigour  kept  the  parts  together,  which  were  any¬ 
thing  but  united  ;  therefore  the  moment  death  relaxed 
his  grasp,  the  symptoms  of  inherent  weakness  became  but 
too  evident.  The  main  cause  of  this  was  the  internal 
discords  of  the  imperial  family.  Shah  Jehan  struck  the 
first  great  blow  at  the  Mogul  sovereignty  of  India  when 
he  murdered  his  relatives  ;  and  Aurungzebe,  by  a  similar 
proceeding,  shook  it  to  its  very  centre.  The  principle 
became  in  a  measure  established,  that  on  the  death  of  an 
emperor  there  was  no  place  of  safety  for  any  one  of  his 
descendants  but  the  throne,  the  steps  to  which  must  be 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 

The  emperor’s  personal  habits  were  regular,  pure,  and 
simple.  His  latter  hours  were  much  embittered  with 
remorse,  and,  we  may  hope,  elevated  by  penitence.  In  his 
letters  to  his  son,  written  under  the  prospect  of  death,  he 
says,  “  Old  age  has  arrived :  weakness  subdues  me,  and 
strength  has  forsaken  all  my  limbs.  I  came  a  stranger 
into  this  world,  and  a  stranger  I  depart.  I  know  nothing 
of  myself,  what  I  am,  or  for  what  I  am  destined.  The 
iustant  which  passed  in  power  hath  left  only  sorrow 
behind  it.  I  have  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
the  empire.  My  valuable  time  has  been  passed  vainly. 
I  had  a  patron  in  my  own  dwelling  (conscience),  but 
his  glorious  light  Was  not  seen  by  my  dim  vision .”  Of 
Aurungzebe’s  administration  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  it  was 
liberal,  enlightened,  just.  One  fact  alone  speaks  volumes 
in  its  favour  :  a  great  famine  desolated  India  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  produced  the  most  appalling 
sufferings  among  the  people.  The  emperor  immediately 
remitted  the  rents  of  the  land  and  other  taxes ;  he  bought 
corn  where  it  was  most  plentiful,  and  sold  it  at  reduced 
prices  where  it  was  the  least  so,  furnishing  the  means 
for  so  doing  from  his  own  treasury,  which  had  grown  rich 
under  his  economical  and  able  management,  and  which 
he  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  without  limit.  It 
is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
consoling  and  gratifying  fact,  that  men  like  Shere,  Shah 
Jehan,  and  Aurungzebe,  all  of  them  stained  with  execra¬ 
ble  crimes  committed  in  the  pursuit  of  power,  should, 
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when  their  objects  were  obtained,  be  so  justly  famous  for 
the  vigour,  skill,  and  impartiality  of  their  administration. 
We  know  of  no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty,  than  that 
these  men  owed  their  crimes  to  the  vicious  nature  of 
the  principles  of  the  government  they  aspired  to,  which 
seemed  expressly  calculated  to  foster  every  evil  ambition, 
whilst  their  virtues  were  their  own — the  unmistakeable 
evidences  of  the  power  of  our  common  nature  to  rise, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  above  the  evil 
influences  that  may  surround  it. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

[Concluded  from  No.  473  ] 

There  is,  or  at  least  there  used  to  be,  in  the  sandy 
districts  of  the  forest,  an  animal  which,  while  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  in  itself,  was  more  destructive  to 
the  forest  as  a  nursery  for  timber  than  all  the  other 
animals  in  it  taken  together.  The  animal  to  which  we 
allude  is  the  common  or  warren  rabbit,  Avhich,  every  one 
knows,  breeds  very  fast,  and  which  used  to  be  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  under -keepers,  who  appropriated  it  as 
a  perquisite  of  their  own. 

The  rabbits  prowl  about  in  the  forest,  and  eat  up  every 
young  oak  the  moment  that  its  leaves  and  stem  appear ; 
and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  axiom, 
that  where  rabbits  are  abundant  in  a  forest,  there  can  be 
no  succession  of  self-sown  oaks,  and  therefore  no  good 
and  durable  timber  after  the  original  stock  is  all  cut 
down.  Of  late  the  active  nuisance  has  been  abated ; 
but  much  of  the  evil  has  been  done,  and  planted  oaks 
are  rearing  their  spongy  and  perishable  stems,  where 
natives  of  far  superior  quality  ought  to  be  growing. 
There  is  another  collateral  evil  resulting  from  the  former 
preservation  of  rabbits,  as  well  as  from  that  which  is  still 
extended  to  the  smaller  game,  and  that  is,  the  assiduous 
destruction  of  all  the  small  carnivorous  mammalia,  from 
the  fox  to  the  weasel,  which  has  been  industriously  carried 
on.  Hitherto  this  has  done  no  harm,  except  by  chance, 
in  the  barking  of  some  of  the  young  trees  by  hares ;  but 
it  has  laid  the  forest  open  to  the  plague  of  mice,  which 
once  committed  such  extensive  devastation  in  the  forest  of 
Dean,  and  against  which  there  is  no  natural  check  in  the 
New  Forest.  These  mice  are  small  enemies,  and  indi¬ 
vidually  they  are  insignificant ;  but  they  come,  like  locusts, 
or  like  the  lemmings  in  Norway,  one  scarcely  knows 
whence  or  how,  and  the  sum  of  their  devastation  is  most 
serious ;  nor  are  there  scarcely  any  human  means  by  which 
they  can  be  kept  down,  until  they  are  exterminated  by 
the  want  and  famine  which  they  themselves  have  pro¬ 
duced.  As  we  have  said,  the  New  Forest  has  not  been 
hitherto  visited  by  this  plague ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
destruction  of  the  “  vermin,”  as  they  are  called,  has  left 
the  young  oaks  open  to  it ;  and  it  may  come  as  speedily, 
as  incomprehensibly,  and  as  fatally  as  it  did  in  the  forest 
of  Dean. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  mammalia  which  are  found  in 
the  New  Forest,  under  circumstances  somewhat  peculiar  ; 
and  it  is  not  less  rich  in  birds,  which  are  of  course  still 
more  completely  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  consequence  of 
the  diversity  of  the  surface  and  the  vegetation,  the  note  of 
every  bird  may  be  heard,  from  the  piteous  chirp  of  the 
twite — the  appropriate  bird  of  desolation — to  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  the  ring-dove,  “  in  shadiest  covert  hid.”  The 
moorland  places  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  any  of 
the  species  of  grouse,  but  the  whistle  of  the  plover  greets 
one  immediately  after  quitting  the  lonely  habitation  of  the 
twite;  and  then  as  one  approaches  the  mossy  bottom, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  the  forest,  the  lapwing  al¬ 
ternately  tumbles  along  the  earth  and  twitches  through 
the  air,  to  decoy  the  passenger  from  the  habitation  of  its 
young.  Some,  of  those  birds  which  are  migrant  in  other 
parts  of  Britain,  are  resident,  summer  and  winter,  within 
the  natural  district  of  the  New  ^Forest.  In  the  winter 


season  they  find  the  shores,  especially  the  south-eastern 
shore  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  stretching  from 
Calshot  Castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  Southampton  Water, 
to  Hurst  Castle  near  the  Needles,  peculiarly  warm  and 
fertile ;  and  thus  several  of  the  long-legged  or  running 
birds',  which  have  to  travel  with  the  seasons  in  most  other 
places,  have  only  a  few  minutes’  flight  between  the  tidal 
shore  and  the  inland  moor.  In  fact,  in  this  short 
distance,  there  is  in  all  respects,  save  that  of  climate, 
almost  the  same  transition,  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles, 
that  one  meets  with  between  the  summits  of  the  Gram¬ 
pians  and  the  asstuaries  of  the  tidal  rivers  in  the  Scottish 
lowlands. 

Nor  are  the  winter  visitants — the  swimmers  of  all  di¬ 
mensions,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Northern  regions — 
less  plentiful  in  this  interesting  district,  when  the  rigour  of 
winter  seals  up  the  waters,  and  drives  them  from  their 
native  north.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  parti¬ 
culars  of  an  enumeration  of  those  highly  interesting  birds ; 
but  we  may  mention  that  there  is  not  a  species  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  ‘  British  Fauna,’  even  as  the  rarest  straggler, 
which  is  not  occasionally  met  with  here ;  and,  which 
is  not  a  little  singular,  some  species  from  the  far  north, 
which  are  rare  even  in  Scotland,  are  found  more  fre¬ 
quently  here.  Therefore  we  repeat  that,  to  the  lover  of 
birds,  whether  as  a  sportsman  or  as  a  naturalist,  the  New 
Forest  is  a  district  of  great  interest ;  and,  unlike  many 
other  places,  it  is  equally  interesting  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  winter  the  aquatic  birds  throng  to  its 
shores,  and  resident  species  flock  upon  the  cultivated 
fields  and  rich  bottoms ;  in  spring,  the  resting-place  for 
many  migrants  which  proceed  farther  inward  to  spend  the 
season ;  in  summer  it  is  all  song  and  flutter ;  and  in 
autumn,  many  of  the  birds  which  find  their  way  into  the 
country,  singly  and  by  stealth,  muster  their  array  here 
before  they  take  their  departure  for  those  more  tropical 
climates  in  which  they  winter. 

NORWAY. 

[Concluded  from  No.  478  ] 

The  arts,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  carried  to  much 
perfection  in  Norway.  Only  one-eleventh  of  the  population 
reside  in  towns,  and  the.  remainder  provide  themselves  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  fuel,  lodging,  clothing,  fish,  meat, 
grain,  dairy  produce,  and  fermented  and  distilled  liquors, 
without  having  recourse  to  money  or  even  to  barter.  The 
agricultural  labourers  occupy  land  on  the  estates  of  their 
employers,  and  consequently  the  money-wages  which  they 
receive  are  very  low.  The  Norwegian  farmer,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  can  afford  to  farm  worse  by  one-third  than  a 
tenant-farmer,  who  has  to  turn  nearly  the  whole  produce 
which  he  raises  into  money.  We  see,  by  the  example  of 
Norway,  how  the  hospitality  for  which  old  times  were  so 
famous  could  be  indulged  in  without  ruin,  by  a  family- 
raising  more  than  was  necessary  for  its  own  consumption, 
while  purchasers  could  scarcely  be  found  for  the  surplus. 
Instead  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  which  exists  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  highest  stimulus  that  capital  and  machinery 
can  apply  to  valuable  native  resources  is  everywhere  in 
active  operation,  the  Norwegians  can  obtain  only  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  clothing  and  food.  This  the  land  gives 
them,  but  nothing  beyond  this ;  and  few  are  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  ease,  luxuries,  and  refinements  which  are  so 
extensively  diffused  in  an  opposite  state  of  society.  There 
are  few  opportunities  for  individuals  rising  in  the  world ; 
the  competition  for  wealth,  accompanied  by  the  excitement 
and  feverish  struggles  for  success  which  attend  its  pursuit 
elsewhere,  is  unknown.  The  interesting  question  occurs, 
which  state  of  society  is  most  conducive  to  “  the  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number?”  Mr.  Laing  remarks  : — “  That 
the  human  powers  should  be  well  applied,  and  not  misap¬ 
plied,  in  the  production  of  grain,  or  iron,  or  clothing,  is, 
no  doubt,  an  object  of  great  importance ;  but  the  happi 
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ness  or  well-being  of  a  people  does  not  entirely  depend 
upon  it.  It  lias  more  effect  upon  their  numbers  than  their 
condition.”  All  states  of  society,  however,  have  their 
peculiar  trials  and  difficulties,  and  the  balance  of  happiness 
is  doubtless  struck  by  compensating  causes  in  a  manner 
which  probably  brings  them  all  pretty  near  to  an  equality. 
In  Norway  the  “pressure”  of  population  is  as  intense  as 
in  England,  although  it  is  kept  within  narrower  bounds 
by  the.  restraints  which  property  imposes.  A  century  and 
a  half  ago,  Scotland  was  a  poorer  country  than  Norway, 
but  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  industry  and  the  more 
skilful  combination  of  capital  and  labour  have  spread  a 
degree  of  comfort  through  all  classes  in  Scotland  to  which 
they  were  formerly  strangers.  The  progress  of  luxury,  as 
Gibbon  remarks,  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property  in  land,  the  possessor  of  which  pays 
a  voluntary  tax  to  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan  for  the 
advantages  which  their  ingenuity  and  skill  provide. 

Norway  and  England  are  in  circumstances  in  which 
they  might  be  mutually  benefited,  if  their  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  were  not  checked  by  impolitic  regulations. 
Possessing  forests  of  timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
Norway  has  the  means  of  procuring  with  her  native  pro¬ 
duce  either  our  own  produce  and  manufactures,  or, 
through  us,  the  commodities  of  every  climate.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  Canadian 
timber,  though  neither  in  size,  strength,  nor  durability  is 
it  so  Avell  adapted  for  building  purposes.  Thus  we  divert 
the  industry  of  Canada  from  its  agricultural  resources, 
diminish  the  comfort  and  repress  the  course  of  refinement 
amongst  the  Norwegian  people,  and  deprive  the  working 
classes  of  England  of  decent  and  comfortable  habitations. 
Mr.  Laing  tells  us  that  he  observed  in  Norway  a  scarcity 
of  many  articles  very  important  to  comfort  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  “  Pottery  ware,  plates,  dishes,  bowls,  are  coarse, 
and  not  in  the  abundance  we  are  accustomed  to.  Knives, 
forks,  spoons,  are  also  on  the  minimum  side  of  the  ac¬ 
count.”  Timber  is  their  principal  exchangeable  product, 
and  as  we  will  not  purchase  that,  except  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  when  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  they  are  pre¬ 
cluded  or  at  least  circumscribed  in  their  power  of  pur¬ 
chasing  our  earthenware  and  cutlery.  The  annual  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Norway 
is  under  80,000/.  At  home  the  timber-tax  operates 
upon  the  habits  of  decency  and  tlie  morality  of  the  poor, 
and  a  working-man  is  often  driven  to  the  beer-shop  in 
search  of  the  comfort  denied  to  the  crowded  single  room 
occupied  by  himself  and  his  family.  Mr.  Laing  points 
out  the  operation  of  the  tax  in  another  respect,  in  which 
it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  : — ■“  It  prevents,  for  example,  the  industrious 
seafaring  man,  who  has  gathered  a  little  money,  from  ever 
obtaining  that  object  of  a  seaman’s  ambition,  a  small 
vessel  of  his  own.  If  the  duty  upon  East-country  timber 
were  abolished,  our  small  capitalists  would  form  a  float¬ 
ing  population  engaged  in  the  various  trades  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  conveyance  between  the  British,  Irish,  and 
foreign  ports.  But  the  duties  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
small  capitalists  to  have  such  vessels  as  are  suited  to 
their  means,  and  as  the  same  class  in  other  countries, 
having  a  free  timber-trade,  are  able  to  fit  out.  It  costs 
as  much,  with  us,  to  make  a  herring-boat,  as  it  should 
require  for  a  coasting  sloop.” 

The  direct  taxes  in  Norway  being  heavy,  the  duties  on 
imported  commodities  are  light.  On  land  of  the  net 
yearly  value  of  37/.  10s.  the  taxes  will  amount  to  6/.  14s., 
or  between  a  fifth  and  sixth.  The  import  duties  seldom 
exceed  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  French  wines  are 
cheaper  than  in  most  towns  in  France,  where  the  muni¬ 
cipal  entrance-dues  raise  the  price ;  the  sea  is  an  easier 
pathway  than  badly  kept  roads,  while  the  return  freight 
by  Norwegian  vessels  engaged  in  conveying  timber  to 
France  is  a  mere  trifle.  From  other  countries,  to  which 
Norway  sends  timber  or  fish,  the  freight  of  goods  is  re¬ 


markably  low.  Coffee,  sugar,  tea,  and  manufactured 
goods  from  the  British,  Hamburgh,  and  Dutch  markets, 
are  usually  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  whence  they 
are  exported.  The  custom-house  system  in  Norway  also 
enables  the  merchant  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  price.  On  giving  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
duty,  he  is  allowed  to  take  them  at  once  to  his  warehouse 
or  shop.  The  stock  is  taken  at  the  time  by  a  custom¬ 
house  officer,  and  it  is  inspected  every  three  months,  when 
the  duty  is  paid  on  all  sales  effected  in  the  interval.  This 
plan  is  very  economical  and  advantageous  to  consumers. 
The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  the  privileged 
system  of  trade,  which  gives  a  monopoly  to  individuals, 
allowing  none  but  them  to  buy  or  sell  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  Hanseatic  system  of  trade. 
The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns  obtained  privileges  at 
Bergen  so  early  as  1278,  and  in  1435  they  had  a  factory 
there.  The  persons  of  whom  it  consisted  lived  in  a  kind 
of  military  discipline,  and  were  not  allowed  to  marry. 
Passing  through  the  ranks  as  apprentices,  journeymen, 
overseers,  and  factors,  every  servant  had  an  ultimate  pros¬ 
pect  of  becoming  a  partner.  The  servants  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  belonging  to  the.  factory  at  Bergen  frequently  be¬ 
haved  with  great  insolence  to  the  citizens,  and  at  one  time 
fortified  their  quarter  of  the  town,  which  commanded  the 
harbour.  In  1455,  they  murdered  the  governor  and  the 
bishop,  with  sixty  other  persons,  and  it  was  not  until 
1560  that  some  limits  were  put  to  their  privileges,  and 
their  turbulent  spirit  was  restrained.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  company  at  Bergen  consisted 
of  2600  persons.  The  Lofoden  fisheries  rendered  Bergen 
one  of  the  four  principal  comptoirs  of  the  Hanseatic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  On  the  decline  of  the  Association,  the  towns  in 
which  they  had  established  their  comptoirs  succeeded  to 
their  exclusive  privileges. 

Bergen,  though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  town  in  Norway.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
ocean,  in  latitude  62°,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  foreign 
trade,  which  is,  however,  confined  to  Europe.  The  popu¬ 
lation  exceeds  20,000.  In  1829,  Bergen  possessed  205 
vessels,  navigated  by  700  men.  In  the  same  year,  622 
vessels  (237  Norwegian  and  385  foreign)  cleared  inwards 
at  the  custom-house.  Bergen  is  the  centre  of  the  fish 
trade  of  Norway. 

The  shipping  interest  of  Norway  is  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  Of  the  shipping  employed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Norway  which  entered  British  ports  in  1820,  one- 
third  was  British,  a  proportion  which  has  since  been 
reduced  to  one-tenth.  The  number  of  ships  clearing  from 
Norwegian  ports  in  1S31  was  5475,  averaging  80  tons 
each.  Of  this  number  970  cleared  for  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  for  other  countries  as  follows: — 
Denmark,  2076  ;  Holland,  Bremen,  Hanover,  and  Olden¬ 
burg,  823  ;  Sweden,  546 ;  France,  423 ;  Russia,  133; 
other  Baltic  ports,  240;  Hamburgh  and  Altona,  114; 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  130. 

The  distinct  existence  of  Norway  as  a  nation  is  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  England.  Norway  enjoys  a  constitution  of 
its  own,  and  is  in  fact  “  a  democracy  federally  united  with 
the  monarchy  of  Sweden.”  For  four  centuries  it  was 
united  with  Denmark,  but  in  consideration  of  Sweden 
joining  the  alliance  against  France,  she  was  rewarded  by 
the  transfer  to  her  sceptre  of  a  million  of  people,  whose 
wishes  on  the  subject  were  never  consulted.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  have  their  own  commercial  flag,  but  they  cannot 
enter  into  separate  relations  with  foreign  countries.  They 
keep  themselves  and  all  their  establishments  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Sweden,  and  passengers’  baggage  from  the 
sister  country  is  examined  with  as  much  jealousy  as  if  it 
came  from  a  foreign  country. 

*#*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at, 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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STRATH  FIELDS  AY. 


[The  Mansion  of  Strathfieldsay,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,' from  the  River  Loddon.] 


Never  were  public  honours  better  deserved  or  more 
willingly  rendered  than  those  by  which  England  attempted 
to  repay  the  illustrious  services  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  From  his  first  entrance  in  the  army  to  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  military  career,  his  life  had  been  a  succession 
of  gallant  achievements  which  had  gradually  procured 
for  him  all  the  honours  of  rank  and  title  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  his  king  or  his  countrymen  to  bestow.  He 
had  received  the  repeated  thanks  of  parliament  for  his 
services  to  his  country  and  to  suffering  Europe ;  his 
countrymen  had  also  shown  their  sense  of  his  high 
deserts  by  granting  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate — a  grant  subsequently  increased ;  and  from 
the  king  he  had  received,  in  succession,  all  the  titles  of 
the  British  peerage,  and  all  the  rewards  established  for 
Vol.  VIII. 


distinguished  military  talents  :  yet  had  he  merited  them 
all ;  and  from  his  knighthood  to  his  dukedom,  from  his 
ensign’s  colours  to  his  staff  of  field-marshal,  no  honour 
was  conferred  on  him  which  he  did  not  grace,  which  he 
had  not  earned. 

That  will  ever  be  considered  one  of  the  proudest  days 
in  the  annals  of  the  Wellesley  family  which  witnessed  the 
first  appearance  of  its  most  illustrious  member  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  he  attended  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  his  peers  for  his  gallant  services,  and  to  take  his  seat 
as  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  the  28th  of  June,  1814. 
He  had  but  just  arrived  from  the  Peninsula,  the  seat  of 
so  many  of  his  victories  ;  and  on  this  occasion  his  wel¬ 
come  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  as  a  welcome  to  his 
country.  The  peers  assembled  in  unusual  numbers,  and 
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the  space  before  the  throne  was  occupied  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  below  the  bar,  on  the  stairs, 
and  in  every  passage  and  avenue,  no  spot  was  vacant : 
every  place  was  thronged  with  people  anxious  to  hear,  to 
see,  or  even  to  know  themselves  to  be  near,  the  almost 
idolised  star  of  that  assembly.  The  Duke  entered,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Beau¬ 
fort,  and  preceded  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Lion  King-at- 
Arms.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  all  his  patents 
of  nobility  were  read  ;  and  the  lord-chancellor  then  deli¬ 
vered  to  his  grace  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  house, 
taking  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  remark  (a 
circumstance  unprecedented  in  our  history)  that,  on  the 
first  day  on  which  the  Duke  had  appeared  among  the 
peers  of  England,  he  had  produced  titles  in  regular 
gradation  to  the  whole  of  the  honours  of  the  peerage  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow. 

Three  days  after  this  event,  the  Duke  (having  been 
congratulated  on  his  return  to  his  country  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  deputed  to  wait 
on  him)  attended  in  the  body  of  the  House  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  honours  they  had  conferred  upon  him. 

It  is  not  in  this  place,  or  on  a  slight  occasion  like  the 
present,  that  we  can  be  expected  to  enter  into  any  details 
of  such  circumstances,  however  interesting  they  might 
prove ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  quoting  a  passage 
from  the  eloquent  address  of  the  Speaker  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  which  will  speak  the  character  of  the  Duke,  and 
the  admiration  with  which  he  was  received  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  : — “  It  is  not,”  said  the  Speaker,  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  “the  grandeur  of  military  success  which  has 
alone  fixed  our  admiration  or  commanded  our  applause : 
it  has  been  that  generous  and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired 
your  troops  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  taught  them 
to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  vic¬ 
tory  ;  that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude  which, 
in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt  had  beset 
ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  unshaken;  and  that 
ascendency  of  character  which,  uniting  the  energies  of 
jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will 
the  fates  and  fortunes  of  mighty  empires.” 

But  the  achievements  for  which  all  these  honours  were 
awarded, — and  for  which  all  that  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  could  do  was  considered  inadequate  to  express  the 
sense  the  country  entertained  of  their  importance, — were 
but  the  forerunners  of  an  event  more  splendid  and  glorious 
than  any  which  had  transpired  throughout  this  already 
dazzling  career.  When  the  joy  with  which  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  received  admitted  sufficient 
leisure,  the  legislature  was  called  upon  “  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  afford  a  further  proof  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  parliament  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
transcendent  services,  and  of  the  gratitude  and  munifi¬ 
cence  of  the  British  nation.”*  But  there  were  no  honours 
which  the  Duke  had  not  already  received;  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  among  the  first  in  rank  of  any 
subject  unallied  to  the  crown  ;  parliament  could  therefore 
only  repeat  their  thanks,  and  increase  their  former  muni¬ 
ficent  grant  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  by  the  addition 
of  a  sum  by  which  a  palace  might  be  erected  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  worthy  the  conqueror  for  whom  it  was 
designed. 

These  several  grants  had  now  amounted  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum,  and  the  trustees  appointed  to  carry  the 
intention  of  parliament  into  effect  by  the  application  of 
the  funds  to  the  purchase  of  an  estate  and  the  erection  of 
a  mansion  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Duke’s  rank,  at 
length  purchased  the  manor  of  Strathfieldsay. 

The  first  act,  granting  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  was  passed 
December  22,  1812  (53  George  III.,  c.  4).  For  this 

*  The  Prince  Regent’s  Message  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
June  22,  1815. 


purpose,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  services  of  the  Duke, 
“  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,”  it  vests  in  the 
hands  of  certain  trustees  the  sum  of  100,000/.  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  above  stated.  This  act  was  amended  by  another 
(53  George  III.,  c.  133),  empowering  the  trustees  to  lay 
out  a  portion  of  the  money  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 
The  next  grant  is  made  by  the  54th  George  III.,  c.  161, 
which  gives  to  the  same  fund  the  additional  sum  of 
400,000/.  (or  an  annuity  of  13,000/.  to  the  duke  and  his 
heirs).  The  sum  granted  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  200,000/.,  by  the  act  authorising  which  (55  George 
III.,  c.  186)  it  is  enacted  that  the  estate  purchased  with 
the  money  should  be  deemed  to  be  holden  of  the  crown, 
on  condition  of  sending  to  the  king  at  Windsor  a  tri¬ 
coloured  flag  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle. 

The  manor  of  Strathfieldsay  is  situated  in  the  north  of 
Hampshire,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  east  of  Silchester. 
The  park  is  not  of  very  great  extent,  the  average  breadth 
being  about  a  mile,  and  the  length  about  a  mile  and  a 
Half ;  but  it  is  rendered  pleasant,  especially  on  the  eastern 
side,  by  a  diversity  of  hill  and  dale  and  some  fine  trees; 
and  it  is  also  enlivened  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Loddon, 
which,  winding  through  the  grounds,  are  expanded  into 
various  sheets  of  ornamental  water,  near  which  the  man¬ 
sion  is  situated.  The  term  Strath,  or  Strat,  as  it  is 
usually  pronounced,  seems  to  have  been  an  old  term  sig¬ 
nifying  a  “  stretch”  of  level  ground  with  elevations  run¬ 
ning  along  the  sides.  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used 
in  Scotland,  and  some  instances  of  its  employment  with 
this  meaning  may  be  found  in  Wales.  The  addition  of 
“  Say”  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  family  of 
that  name,  who  originally  possessed  the  domain,  and  from 
which  it  passed  in  marriage  to  that  of  the  Dabridgecourts, 
who  held  it  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  to  the  year  1636. 
About  that  time  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  W.  Pitt,  an  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  it  descended, 
and  who,  as  well  as  his  equally  celebrated  son,  often  re¬ 
sided  here. 

Since  Strathfieldsay  has  been  in  a  state  fit  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  country  has  hap¬ 
pily  had  no  need  for  his  services  as  a  soldier;  but  he  has 
been  called  in  moments  of  difficulty  to  the  councils  of 
his  sovereign,  and  has  been  invested  by  a  confiding  king 
with  the  control  of  the  government ;  in  which,  although 
some  of  his  measures  have  been  censured,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  they  were  suggested  by  one  anxious 
only  for  the  public  good. 

As  a  general  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  ever  excelled  him  as  a  patriot.  Through 
good  and  bad  fortune  he  has  ever  preserved  the  same, 
steady  demeanour,  striving  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  disregarding  alike  the  smiles  of  one  party  or  the 
frowns  of  another. 

When  the  building,  by  which  a  grateful  nation  sought 
to  perpetuate  their  sense  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  them,  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  and  when  even 
the  effects  of  his  actions  shall  have  become  inappreciable 
through  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  fame  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  will  shine  together  with  the  imperishable 
names  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 


NOTES,  BY  AN  UNTRAVELLED  ENGLISHMAN. 

THE  RHINE. 

An  English  traveller,  unless  he  has  ascended  the  Rhine 
by  steam  from  Rotterdam,  will  usually  catch  his  first 
view  of  this  celebrated  river  at  Cologne.  Few,  indeed, 
will  henceforth  come  up  the  river  from  Holland;  for, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  and  the  monotony 
and  flatness  of  its  banks,  the  ascent,  even  by  steam,  is 
both  slow  and  wearisome.  Moreover,  since  the  opening 
of  the  railroad  from  Osteutl  to  Liege,  a  great  undertaking, 
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which  is  in  progress  onwards  to  Cologne,  the  Dutch  route 
has  not  the  advantage  even  in  respect  of  ecohorriy.  Four 
days’  easy  travelling,  sleeping  at  Ostend,  Liege,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  will  now  bring  the  traveller  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Cologne ;  or  indeed  the  distance  from  Liege  to 
Cologne  may  he  done  in  one  hard  day.  From  Liege  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  the  country  is  pretty,  whether  on  the 
old  road  over  the  hills,  by  Battices,  or  on  the  new  one, 
which,  like  the  railroad,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre. 
I  took  the  former  line,  through  a  district  undulating, 
cheerful,  and  luxuriant,  almost  entirely  laid  down  in 
pasture,  intermixed  with  orchards,  in  all  the  fulness  and 
beauty  of  blossom.  Even  in  England  the  turf  could  not 
be  thicker  or  softer,  or  the  green  more  vivid ;  and  indeed 
the  scenery  reminded  me  much  of  those  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  in  the  north,  which  are  intermediate 
between  a  mountainous  and  champaign  country.  In  Aix 
there  is  no  great  deal  to  excite  curiosity.  The  cathedral 
is  more  remarkable  for  antiquity  than  beauty,  having 
been  founded  by  Charlemagne  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Otho  in  983.  The 
older  part,  which  now  serves  for  a  nave,  is  round,  like 
our  Temple  church,  built  after  the  plan  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  most 
massive  style  of  Romanesque  architecture :  the  choir,  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  very  lofty,  with  immense  win¬ 
dows  of  the  lightest  Gothic.  In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda 
a  huge  flagstone,  simply  inscribed  Carolo  Magno,  marks 
the  spot  where  Charlemagne  was  buried.  Various  relics 
belonging  to  him  are  still  shown,  but  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  priest,  and  the  fee  demanded  was  sufficient  to  stifle 
my  curiosity.  His  crown,  his  copy  of  the  Gospels,  sword, 
and  imperial  mantle,  formerly  used  in  the  coronation  of 
the  emperors  on  this  spot,  are  now  at  Vienna ;  but  the 
marble  chair  in  which  his  body  was  seated,  and  the 
marble  sarcophagus,  of  Roman  workmanship,  in  which 
his  feet  were  placed,  are  shown  by  the  guardian  of  the 
church. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  city  of  hotels;  the  number,  size, 
and  splendour  of  them  are  extraordinary.  In  the  bathing 
season,  I  suppose,  there  is  plenty  of  gaiety  ;  out  of  it,  the 
town  seems  dull  enough. 

From  Aix  to  Cologne,  flat,  sandy,  and  dull.  Cologne, 
as  far  as  its  domestic  architecture  goes,  has  little  to  please 
one  fresh  from  the  Netherlands ;  while  in  dirt  and  bad 
smells  it  maintains  an  evil  pre-eminence.  It  was  my  lot 
to  enter  it  on  a  Saturday,  and  that  Saturday  Whitsun- 
Eve,  when  every  housemaid  in  the  place  seemed  to  be 
at  work  in  the  gutters,  each  driving  before  her  such  tor¬ 
rents  of  foetid  mud  as  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  had  not  been  performed  since  the  last  anniversary  of 
the  feast.  Such  a  power  and  variety  of  bad  smells  I 
never  encountered  :  they  justified  Coleridge’s  epigram  : — 

“  In  Koln,  that  town  of  monks  and  bones, 

And  pavements  sharp  with  jagged  stones; 

Of  hags,  and  rags,  and  dirty  wenches, 

I  counted  two  and-seventy  stenches, 

All  well-defined  and  separate  stinks. 

Ye  nymphs  who  rule  o’er  sewers  and  sinks, 

The  river  Rhine,  as  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne  ; 

Bur  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth’ wash  the  river  Rhine  ?” 

Formerly  Cologne  was  one  of  the  high  places  of 
Catholicism  :  its  monks  were  counted  by  thousands,  and 
its  churches  by  hundreds;  but  the  convents  were  stripped, 
and  numbers  of  the  churches  desecrated  and  turned  to 
secular  purposes,  by  the  French.  Still  its  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  the  boast  and  attraction  of  Cologne.  Of 
the  glorious  cathedral,  fragment  though  it  be,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  said  :  it  is  alone  worth  a  journey  from 
London  to  see  it.  The  choir  and  one  aisle  only  of  the  nave 
are  completed.  The  interior  of  the  choir  is  said  to  reach 
the  enormous  height  of  180  feet :  it  is  built  in  the  purest 


and  richest  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  such  as  in  Rick¬ 
man’s  nomenclature  is  called  Decorated.  The  east  end 
is  circular,  supported  by  narrow  lancet  arches,  of  the 
same  height  as  the  spacious  arches  of  the  side  aisles. 
The  triforium  is  very  lofty,  light,  and  elegant ;  and  its 
lightness  is  much  increased  by  having  a  row  of  windows, 
instead  of  the  usual  solid  wall,  behind  the  arcade.  Stras- 
burg  is  the  only  other  place  in  which  I  remember  to  liave 
seen  this  construction.  The  clerestory  windows  them¬ 
selves  equal  in  height  a  lofty  church ;  they  are  very 
elegant  in  proportion  and  tracery,  and  fitted  with  rich 
painted  glass.  Externally  it  is  propped  by  two  tiers 
of  massive,  highly  decorated,  flying  buttresses,  capped 
by  crocheted  pinnacles  of  corresponding  weight.  The 
exterior,  no  less  than  the  interior,  deserves  minute  exami¬ 
nation  ;  yet  from  a  distance  the  general  effect  of  the 
building  is  almost  ludicrous.  The  choir  ends  awkwardly 
and  abruptly,  where  a  nave  should  be ;  its  enormous 
height  seems  disproportioned  to  its  length,  and  exceeds 
that  of  the  unfinished  tower  at  the  west  end ;  while 
between  them  lies  a  low  shapeless  mass,  consisting  of  the 
piers  of  the  abandoned  nave,  roughly  roofed  over  to 
preserve  them  from  dilapidation.  The  design  of  the 
west  end  is  most  magnificent.  Its  two  towers  were  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  500  feet ;  one  only  has 
reached  about  a  third  of  its  intended  height;  but  enough 
is  done  to  give  a  notion  of  what  the  whole  would  have 
been.  The  great  doorways,  in  their  loftiness,  richness, 
and  depth  of  sculptured  mouldings,  and  elegance  of  their 
canopies,  are  incomparably  fine;  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  tower  is  of  corresponding  beauty.  A  crane  still  pro¬ 
jects  from  its  summit,  the  same,  it  is  said,  as  was  used 
in  building  it.  Once  it  was  removed ;  but  a  violent 
thunder-storm  came  on  just  after,  which  the  superstitious 
citizens  regarded  as  a  denunciation  of  this  open  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  completion  of  the  cathedral.  It  was 
therefore  replaced,  and  still  remains,  as  if  to  feed  the 
lover  of  architecture  with  hopes  that  never  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  doing  much  to  restore 
and  repair  the  building,  and,  it  is  Eaid,  in  very  good 
style  :  to  finish  it  would  be  a  task  of  enormous  expense. 
It  would  be  worthy  of  all  courtiers  to  unite  in  forming  a 
fund  for  the  completion  of  what,  if  finished,  would  be  (if 
one  may  say  so  without  having  seen  St.  Peter’s)  the 
noblest  building  ever  raised  by  man.  The  Duomo  of 
Milan,  incomparable  for  costliness  of  material  and  beauty 
and  profusion  of  ornament,  cannot  compete  with  Cologne 
in  grandeur  and  purity  of  design. 

The  celebrated  shrine  of  the  three  magi,  the  wise  men 
who  visited  the  infant  Saviour,  commonly  called  the  three 
kings  of  Cologne,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  behind 
the  high  altar,  and  may  be  inspected  by  those  who  will 
pay  the  price.  It  was  formerly  of  enormous  value  in 
gold  and  jewels,  but  these  treasures  are  said  to  have  been 
much  diminished  during  the  Revolution.  Cologne  is  a 
famous  place  for  martyrs :  there  are  here  the  bones  of 
St.  Geryon  and  the  Theban  legion,  and  St.  Ursula,  with 
her  11,000  virgins,  each  lining  a  church.  I  did  not  visit 
them,  but  believe  the  effect  to  be  curious  and  worth  seeing 
by  those  who  have  time.  The  church  of  the  Apostles  (I 
think)  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  round-arched  style 
which  was  imported  from  the  East  in  the  early  crusades, 
and  of  which  examples  still  abound  in  Germany. 

[To  be  contiuued.] 


Money  and  Iron. — Money  is  the  most  universal  incite¬ 
ment,  iron  the  most  powerful  instrument,  of  human  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  a 
people  neither  actuated  by  the  one  nor  seconded  by  tho 
other  could  emerge  from  the  grossest  barbarism. — Gibbon. 
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COMMERCE  OF  HOLLAND. 


[The  Weighing-House,  formerly  called  St.  Antony’s  Gate,  at  Amsterdam.] 


The  genius  and  talent  of  the  Dutch  for  commercial  af¬ 
fairs  are  universally  acknowledged.  At  one  period  they 
nearly  engrossed  the  trade  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
towns  of  Holland  were  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
soon  after  its  formation  in  the  13th  century,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  association  in  the  trade  of  the  Baltic.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  is  stated  that  300  ships  arrived  twice  a 
year  at  Amsterdam  from  Dantzic  and  Livonia  only ;  and 
the  Baltic  trade  was  constantly  increasing  for  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards.  The  Pensionary  De  Witt,  writing  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  says  that  the  Dutch  herring- 
fishery  gave  employment  to  6400  vessels,  and  112,000 
seamen ;  and  that  the  whole  number  dependent  upon  it 
for  support,  including  ship-builders,  net-makers,  coopers, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  process  of  curing  and  in  various 
ways,  amounted  to  450,000  persons.  The  commercial 
marine  consisted  at  this  time  of  10,000  sail  and  168,000 
seamen.  The  system  of  marine  insurance  was  conducted 
on  most  intelligent  principles  in  Holland  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  in  1602  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
formed ;  the  famous  hank  of  Amsterdam,  one  of  the  first 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  opened  in  1609  ; 
and  in  1621  the  merchants  formed  a  West  India  Company. 
In  the  same  century,  the  coasting  trade  of  Spain  was 
almost  entirely  carried  on  in  Dutch  vessels.  After  the 
decline  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  Dutch  vessels  were 
hired  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
America,  The  Dutch  indeed  monopolised  the  carrying 


trade  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  maintained  a  navy 
which  cost  England  greater  efforts  to  subdue  than  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Holland  had  begun  to  decline,  Sir  William  Petty 
estimated  the  tonnage  of  the  various  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  at  2,000,000  tons  :  of  which  Holland  possessed 
900,000  ;  England  500,000  ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Dantzic,  250,000  ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
250,000 ;  and  France  100,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  causes  of  that  commercial 
pre-eminence  which  the  Dutch  enjoyed  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  equally  so  to  inform  ourselves  touching  those 
which  led  to  its  decay.  Without  attending  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  comprehend  how  a  people, 
placed  apparently  in  the  most  unpromising  circumstances, 
should  he  able  to  conquer  formidable  natural  obstacles 
and  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity 
than  countries  enjoying  far  greater  natural  advantages. 

Let  us  conceive  a  country  whose  only  attraction,  even 
in  its  present  improved  state,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  is  everywhere  to  be  found  of  the  unwearied  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance  of  the  inhabitants.  When  first 
peopled,  it  could  have  been  little  better  than  a  marsh  or 
morass,  which  secured  those  who  resorted  to  it  from  their 
enemies,  and  thus  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  apply¬ 
ing  themselves  to  those  arts  which  were  capable  of  im¬ 
proving  their  condition.  The  neighbouring  seas  abounded 
in  fish,  and  Caesar  describes  the  Bataviae,  who  then  in- 
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habited  Holland,  as  deriving  their  subsistence  from 
the  fishery.  They  were  driven  to  this  element  for  food, 
the  soil  being  unfavourable  to  cultivation,  while  it  was 
only  preserved  from  inundation  by  constant  exertion  in 
constructing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  embankments 
which  confined  the  ocean  within  safe  bounds.  Thus 
labour  and  frugality,  the  true  sources  of  wealth,  were 
imposed  upon  them  as  the  conditions  of  their  existence. 
As  their  wants  increased,  not  only  the  materials  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  but  food  for  their  support,  could  only  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  abundance  by  intercourse  with  other  countries  ; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  their  wants  necessarily  directed 
their  energies  towards  commerce  and  navigation,  as,  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  had  been  forced  to  look  to  the  sea  for 
a  supply  of  food. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  an  individual  discovered  the 
mode  of  curing  and  preserving  herrings,  and  this  valu¬ 
able  commodity,  which  could  be  exchanged  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  every  country  in  Europe,  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  shipping  and  trade  of  Holland,  which  soon  became 
of  greater  extent  than  any  country  had  yet  possessed  in 
modern  times.  “  Yet,”  as  Sir  William  Temple  remarks, 
“  they  have  no  native  commodities  towards  the  building 
or  rigging  of  the  smallest  vessels,  their  flax,  hemp,  pitch, 
wood,  and  iron  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool  does  for 
clothing  their  men  and  corn  for  feeding  them.”  Their 
wants  exceeded  those  which  the  natives  of  other  countries 
experienced,  and  yet,  wanting  everything,  they  were  most 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  things  by  their  commercial 
activity ;  and,  to  quote  the  same  writer,  Holland  grew  rich 
“  by  force  of  industry,  by  improvement  and  manufacture 
of  all  common  growths ;  by  being  the  general  magazine  of 
Europe,  and  furnishing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market 
wants  or  invites ;  and  by  their  seamen  being,  as  they 
have  been  properly  called,  the  carriers  of  the  world.” 

It  is  singular  that  Amsterdam,  the  most  incommodious 
port  of  Holland,  should  have  become  the  greatest  resort 
of  trade  and  shipping,  but  here  flowed  the  trade  of  Europe 
and  India  once  enjoyed  by  Lisbon  and  Antwerp,  while 
Helvoetsluys,  the  only  tolerable  harbour  on  the  coast,  was 
without  any  trade.  The  whole  history  of  Dutch  commerce, 
however,  teaches  us  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  or  to  attribute  too  little  to  the  efficacy  of  moral 
causes.  Antwerp  was  more  favourably  situated  than  Am¬ 
sterdam  ;  it  was  also,  like  Amsterdam,  near  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers,  and  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  which  fitted  it  to 
be  an  emporium  for  the  north  and  south ;  but  the  horrors  of 
war  and  the  spirit  of  tyranny  ruined  the  trade  of  Antwerp, 
and  in  1585  the  city  was  taken,  after  a  siege  by  the 
Spaniards.  Holland,  the  common  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
where  liberty  of  conscience  could  be  enjoyed  and  equal 
laws  prevailed,  naturally  profited  by  the  fall  of  Antwerp. 
“  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecu¬ 
tions  and  oppressions  that  have  occurred  in  other 
countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this 
fundamental  law  (the  free  exercise  of  different  religions) 
has  been  the  cause  that  many  people  have  not  only  fled 
hither  for  refuge,  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash, 
but  have  also  settled  and  established  many  trades, 
fabrics,  manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  first  materials  for  the  said  fabrics  and 
manufactures  were  almost  wholly  wanting  in  it,  and  not 
to  be  procured  but  at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  ports.” 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  prices  of  provisions 
were  higher  in  Holland  than  in  England,  the  Dutch 
undersold  the  English  manufacturer  in  foreign  markets. 
Our  cloths  were  sent  to  Holland  in  a  white  state,  as  the 
Dutch  mode  of  dyeing  and  dressing  them  was  superior 
to  our  own,  although  this  was  our  great  staple  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  population  of  Holland  was,  in  truth,  more 
orderly  and  industrious,  and  better  accustomed  to  con¬ 
tinuous  labour  than  the  English  workman  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  they  should 
reap  all  the  advantages  of  their  superiority. 


In  addition  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  .the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  form  of  government,  the  mode  in  which  justice 
was  administered,  the  care  to  preserve  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  probity  of  public 
men, — moral  causes  which  contributed  to  increase  the 
trade  and  opulence  of  the  country, — there  were  others 
which  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned. 

Holland  made  the  nearest  approach  of  any  country  to 
freedom  of  trade.  “  The  lowness  of  their  customs  and 
easiness  of  paying  them,”  says  Sir  William  Temple, 
“  with  the  freedom  of  their  ports,  invite  both  strangers 
and  natives  to  bring  commodities  hither,  not  only  as 
to  a  market  but  to  a  magazine  where  they  lodge  till 
they  are  invited  abroad  to  other  and  better  markets.” 
The  strict  regulations  enforced  in  preparing  commodities 
for  export  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  highest  prices  in 
foreign  markets.  When  Sir  William  Temple  wrote,  there 
had  been  seventy  “  placarts  ”  issued  respecting  the  mode 
of  curing,  pickling,  and  barrelling  herrings.  The  division 
of  employments  also  promoted  the  success  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Thus  Amsterdam  was  more  particularly 
engaged  in  the  East  India,  Spanish,  and  Mediterranean 
trade;  Flushing,  in  the  West  India  trade;  Middleburgh, 
in  the  wine  trade  with  France ;  Tervere,  in  the  Scotch 
trade ;  Dort  was  the  mart  for  English  goods  and  Rhenish 
wines,  and  Rotterdam  for  English  and  Scotch  goods  and 
French  wines.  Friezland  was  engaged  in  the  Greenland 
fishery,  and  Enkhuisen  and  Mazlandsluys  in  the  herring- 
fishery.  Leyden  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  silken 
stuffs ;  Haarlem,  for  linens  and  mixed  stuffs ;  Delft,  for 
beer  and  porcelain ;  and  Saardam,  for  ship-building. 

There  were  also  several  adventitious  causes  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  swell  the  stream  of  commerce.  While  Hol¬ 
land  was  acting  upon  maxims  which  render  trade  flou¬ 
rishing,  other  countries  were  often  ravaged  by  war  or 
oppressed  on  account  of  religion,  and  had  not,  like  Hol¬ 
land,  been  compelled,  by  their  natural  unproductiveness, 
to  attend  to  every  circumstance  which’ could  encourage  com¬ 
merce.  The  shipping  of  Holland,  which  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  nearly  outgrown  the  demands 
of  trade  in  Europe,  found  soon  afterwards,  in  America 
and  the  East  Indies,  fresh  sources  of  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  large  possessions  in  these  parts,  which  Spain 
had  mismanaged,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  with 
little  trouble,  when,  having  beaten  the  Spaniards  at  home, 
they  turned  their  arms  towards  the  settlements  of  their 
enemies  abroad. 

In  the  course  of  time  so  much  capital  had  accumulated 
that  money  could  be  borrowed  by  the  government  at  two  per 
cent.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  in  high  credit,  and  at¬ 
tracted  capital  from  every  country  for  better  security.  There 
was  always  money  to  be  obtained  for  all  sorts  of  useful 
works,  as  bridges,  roads,  canals,  &c. ;  and  when  there  was 
scarcely  any  room  left  for  its  application  at  home,  it  flowed, 
as  Adam  Smith  has  remarked,  to  the  most  distant  employ¬ 
ments,  in  loans  to  foreign  countries,  and  in  attempts  to 
open  new  channels  of  trade.  In  Sir  William  Temple’s 
time,  the  difficulty  of  finding  advantageous  investments 
was  so  great,  that,  when  the  government  paid  off  any 
any  part  of  its  funded  debt,  the  creditors  received  their 
capital  “  with  tears,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it  to 
interest  with  such  safety  and  ease.”  At  a  later  period, 
Smith  notices  that  people  of  capital  were  fhemselves 
compelled  to  superintend  its  employment  in  trade,  and 
it  was  “  unfashionable”  for  a  man  not  to  be  engaged  in 
some  trade  or  commercial  occupation. 

Sir  W.  Temple  partly  ascribed  the  commercial  greatness 
and  wealth  of  Holland,  in  his  day,  to  multitudes  of  people 
being  crowded  into  a  small  compass  of  land.  The  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  being  dear,  men  who  had  property  practised 
great  economy  in  their  expenditure ;  and  those  who  had 
none  were  driven  to  some  industrious  pursuit  to  avoid 
want ;  and  land  being  also  •  very  dear,  and  yielding 
scarcely  any  profit,  capital  was  directed  to  shipping  and 
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commerce,  wliich  offered  a  wider  field  for  gain ;  and  by 
the  energy  and  activity  with  which  it  was  pursued,  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  increased.  The  most  bulky 
kinds  of  produce  were  grown  at  home,  and  the  land  be¬ 
ing  therefore  chiefly  in  pasture,  shipping  was  extensively 
employed  in  fetching  corn  and  grain  from  abroad.  Cattle 
were  imported  from  Holstein  and  Jutland.  The  chief 
necessary  of  life  was  not  only  obtained  in  abundance  for 
home  consumption,  but  Holland  w.as  the  grand  entrepot 
for  the  corn-producing  countries  on  the  Baltic  and  else¬ 
where,  her  merchants  making  large  purchases  in  abun¬ 
dant  years,  and  supplying  the  rest  of  Europe  from  their 
stock  in  years  of  scarcity.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remarked 
that  “  a  dearth  of  corn  of  only  one  year  in  any  part  of 
Europe  enriches  Holland  for  seven  years.” 

Adam  Smith  asserts  that  Holland  could  only  be  en¬ 
riched  by  “  parsimony  and  privation,”  while  to  France 
and  England  he  allots  the  happier  portion  of  becoming 
wealthy  by  “  industry  and  enjoyment.”  Holland,  it  is  true, 
was  much  indebted  for  its  great  wealth  to  the  abstinence 
and  frugality  of  all  classes.  We  once  more  quote  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  remarks : — “  For  never  any  country 
traded  so  much  and  consumed  so  little.  They  buy  infi¬ 
nitely,  but  it  is  to  sell  again.”  And  he  also  observes  : 
“  The  Dutch  are  the  great  masters  of  the  Indian  spices 
and  of  the  Indian  silks,  but  wear  plain  woollen,  and  feed 
upon  their  own  fish  and  roots.  Nay,  they  sell  the  finest 
of  their  own  cloth  to  France,  arid  buy  coarse  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  their  own  wear.  They  send  abroad  the  best  part 
of  their  own  butter  into  all  parts,  arid  buy  the  cheapest 
out  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England  for  their  own  use. 
In  short,  they  furnish  infinite  luxury  which  they  never 
practice,  and  traffic  in  pleasures  which  they  never  taste.” 

After  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  164S,  the  energies  of  va¬ 
rious  countries  were  directed  to  trade  and  navigation.  In 
1651  the  Navigation  Act  was  passed  in  England,  and  about 
the  same  period  the  French  minister  Colbert  endeavoured  to 
give  activity  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  France.  As  the 
capabilities  of  different  countries  were  developed,  the  trade 
of  Holland,  from  this  concurrence  of  rivalry,  began  to  de¬ 
cline.  Its  downward  course  was  hastened  by  the  excessive 
taxation  which  pressed  upon  the  energy  of  the  Dutch 
people,  at  a  time  when  profits  had  sunk  to  their  lowest 
ebb.  Adam  Smith  notices  some  of  the  modes  of  taxation 
which  prevailed.  One  of  the  heaviest  was  a  tax  of  2.[ 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  houses,  whether  tenanted  or  not ; 
and  the  market  rate  of  interest  being  only  3  per  cent., 
he  supposes  the  tax  to  have  been  more  than  a  third  of 
the  building  rent,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent.  On 
one  occasion,  to  relieve  an  exigency  of  the  government,  to 
which  the  people  were  much  attached,  a  tax  out  of  its 
net  revenue  of  13s.  4c/.  in  the  pound  was  contributed  by 
the  country ;  and  must,  in  many  instances,  have  been 
paid  out  of  capital,  in  consequence  of  the  low  rate  of  profit 
and  interest.  Men  and  maid  servants  were  also  taxed, 
and  the  legacy  duty  amounted,  in  some  cases,  to  30  per 
cent.  It  was  supposed  that  the  money  price  of  bread  was 
doubled  by  taxation ;  first  by  the  tax  on  grinding  corn  at 
the  mill,  and  secondly  by  a  tax  when  it  was  made  into 
bread.  In  the  country  and  in  villages  the  tax  was  com¬ 
muted  by  a  fixed  payment  per  head,  regulated  by  the 
sort  of  bread  each  individual  consumed.  To  the  bread- 
tax  is  partly  to  be  attributed  the  ruin  of  the  manufactures 
of  Holland.  Those  who  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  drink¬ 
ing  tea  were  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Stamp  duties  were  first  “  invented”  in  Holland. 
Such,  however,  was  the  parsimony  of  the  people,  that  the 
vast  capital  of  the  country  was  but  little  diminished  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  after  which 
event  Holland  became  first  a  kingdom  for  one  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  brothers,  and  afterwards  a  part  of  the  French 
empire.  Its  commerce  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
operation  of  Ihe  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  During  the 
war,  capital  was  directed  to  agriculture,  but  this  resource 


became  ruinous  on  the  return  of  peace,  when  so  many 
armies,  instead  of  being  maintained  in  the  field,  again 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  industry. 

The  trade  of  Holland  is  still  very  extensive,  but  we 
have  not  space  for  details  in  the  present  notice.  Amster¬ 
dam  maintains  its  ancient  pre-eminence,  but  several  other 
ports  have  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance. 


ON  ROCKETS. 

I. — THEIR  HISTORY  AND  USES. 

Rockets,  with  their  subdivision  into  sky,  water,  line, 
Congreve  rockets,  &c.,  form  a  subject  concerning  which 
little  is  known  by  general  readers.  That  a  sky-rocket  will 
ascend  to  a  great  height  and  emit  a  splendid  train  of 
light  in  its  passage  is  well  known  ;  but  we  believe  that  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  principal  circumstances  connected 
with  it  will  not  be  unacceptable.  We  shall  therefore,  in 
the  present  paper,  treat  of  the  history  and  principal  uses 
of  rockets,  and  devote  another  to  their  construction  and 
mode  of  flight. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  a  kind  of  rocket 
was  used  by  the  Oxydracse,  a  people  of  central  Asia,  as 
a  military  weapon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  whether  such  was  the  case  or  not,  it  is  clearly 
known  that  the  Hindus  and  the  Chinese  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  construct  fireworks,  in  which  the  rocket 
most  probably  played  a  part,  from  very  early  periods. 
The  term  “  fireworks  ”  here  alludes  more  particularly 
to  those  designed  for  public  exhibitions  and  rejoicings  ; 
for  the  rocket  has  been  more  used  for  this  than  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes. 

The  historians  of  the  dark  ages  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  frequently  speak  of  the  Grcek-Jire  as  a 
most  formidable  weapon  of  destruction.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  combustible  mixture  thrown  from  a  machine, 
and  that  it  exploded  and  burnt  when  it  had  fallen  among 
the  enemy.  Numerous  have  been  the  hypotheses  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  fire  ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  rocket,  others  a  carcass,  and  others  a  sort  of 
barrel  filled  with  petroleum  or  naphtha.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  none  of  the  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  by 
early  writers  are  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  decide 
the  question. 

A  manuscript  has  been  attributed  to  a  writer  named 
Marcus  Greecus,  and  quoted  by  Dutens  and  Roger  Bacon, 
in  which  directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of 
fireworks  which  appear  to  have  combined  the  rocket  and 
the  shell. 

In  process  of  time  rockets  came  to  be  used  for  various 
purposes  both  of  utility  and  of  amusement,  one  of  which 
was  that  of  a  signal-light.  The  great  height  to  which  a 
rocket  ascends  enables  it  to  be  seen  from  a  vast  distance. ; 
and  it  could  therefore  act  as  a  warning,  as  a  command, 
as  a  signal  of  distress,  and  in  many  other  ways  which  will 
easily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  It  also  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  weapon  of  annoyance  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  although  its  practice  was  not  reduced  to  military 
or  naval  rules. 

There  is  nothing  which  need  claim  our  attention  re¬ 
specting  the  rocket  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  observations  were  made  on  the  height  to  which 
rockets  ascend.  On  the  occasion  of  rejoicing  for  a  peace 
which  was  concluded  in  1748,  a  display  of  firewmrks 
took  place  in  the  Green  Park,  among  which  were  several 
thousand  rockets.  Mr.  Robins,  the  author  of  the 
‘  System  of  Gunnery,’  took  advantage  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  altitude  attained  by 
the  rockets;  and  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
who  stationed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  house  in  King- 
street,  Cheapside.  This  gentleman  was  provided  with  a 
large  and  accurate  quadrant,  with  which  he  measured  the 
angular  altitude  of  the  rockets  which  he  could  see  in  the 
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distance,  making  the  observations  at  the  moment  when 
the  rocket  reached  its  greatest  height.  The  observed 
altitudes  varied  from  6i°  to  8|°.  The  distance  from 
King-street  to  the  Green  Park  was  computed  at  4000 
yards ;  and  this,  together  with  the  observed  altitude, 
furnished  the  basis  of  a  trigonometrical  calculation, 
by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  height  attained  by 
the  rockets  varied  from  440  to  615  yards.  Mr.  Robins 
afterwards  fired  off  some  “  pound  ”  rockets,  and  esti¬ 
mated  the  height  which  they  attained  at  from  450  to 
500  yards. 

Mr.  Robins  had  calculated  that  if  a  rocket  ascended 
600  yards,  it  might  be  seen — supposing  the  light  to  be 
vivid  and  the  air  clear — at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  but 
as  he  had  no  means  of  determining  this  on  the  night  of 
the  rejoicing,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  scientific 
friends,  and  conducted  some  experiments  with  the  express 
object  of  determining  how  far  a  rocket  could  be  seen. 
Consequently,  on  September  27,  1748,  he  conveyed 
rockets  and  the  necessary  apparatus  to  a  field  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  while  his  friends  stationed  themselves  at  three  differ¬ 
ent  places,  namely,  Godmersham  in  Kent,  about  50 
miles  distant ;  Beacon  Hill  in  Essex,  about  40  miles 
distant;  and  Barkway  in  Hertfordshire,  38  miles.  A 
dozen  rockets  were  fired,  which  were  found  to  attain 
heights  of  from  400  to  600  yards.  On  communicating 
with  the  observers  next  day,  it  was  found  that  the  rockets 
had  been  plainly  seen  at  Beacon  Hill  and  at  Barkway, 
but  not  at  Godmersham,  although  the  observer  at  the 
latter  place  fired  some  rockets  which  wTere  seen  at  Beacon 
Hill,  about  35  miles  distant. 

This  experiment  was  succeeded  by  many  others,  hav¬ 
ing  for  their  object  to  determine  how  far  the  diameter  of 
the  rockets  and  the  composition  with  which  they  are  filled 
influence  the  height  to  which  they  ascend.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  details  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  some  of 
the.  rockets  tried  attained  an  extraordinary  height ;  one 
rose  to  659  yards,  another  to  700,  a  third  to  743,  and 
others  respectively  to  833,  880,  915,  1071,  1109,  1190, 
and  1259  yards.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of 
such  heights  as  these,  unless  by  comparing  them  to  some 
known  standard  :  it  will  therefore  assist  the  reader  if  we 
state,  that  the  last-mentioned  height  is  equal  to  eleven 
times  that  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  The  weather,  at  the 
time  of  making  these  experiments,  was  too  hazy  to  admit 
of  satisfactory  observations  being  made  on  the.  distance  at 
which  the  rockets  were  visible.  The  results  of  Mr* 
Robins’s  experiments  are  given  in  the  46th  volume  of  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions.’ 

About  the  year  1S04  it  occurred  to  Sir  William  Con¬ 
greve  that  the  projectile  force  of  the  rocket  might  be 
made  available  as  a  military  engine,  in  the  same  way  as,  or 
rather  in  lieu  of,  artillery.  The  rocket  is  in  itself  a 
pasteboard  case,  filled  with  explosive  composition ;  and 
this  gentleman  conceived  that  if  the  case  were  made  of 
sheet-iron  instead  of  pasteboard,  and  of  a  size  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  explosive  sub¬ 
stance,  it  might  act  as  a  bomb-shell  by  bursting  after  it 
had  fallen  among  the  enemy’s  troops.  In  the  first  place 
he  made  several  experiments  to  determine  how  great  a 
range  he  could  produce,  and,  by  varying  the  composition, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  range  of  1500  yards.  He 
then  applied  to  Lord  Chatham  for  permission  to  have 
some  large  rockets  made  at  the  government  establishment 
at  Woolwich,  and  he  shortly  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
range  of  2000  yards,  being  considerably  more  than  a 
mile. 

In  1805  Sir  W.  Congreve  proposed  to  try  the  rocket 
system  in  an  attack  on  Boulogne.  He  made  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  recommended  its  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Some  experiments  were 
made  before  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Mulgrave  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  squadron  was  fitted 
out  and  put  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 


The  plan  was,  to  attack  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne  by  pro¬ 
jecting  a  large  quantity  of  rockets  from  men-of-war’s 
launches ;  but  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  before  the 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  pursue  the  plan  that  year. 

In  the  following  year  Sir  W.  Congreve  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  make  some  rockets  with  iron  cases  instead  of 
pasteboard,  and  he  succeeded  in  firing  some  which 
weighed  32  pounds,  which  contained  as  much  explosive 
composition  as  a  ten-inch  shell,  and  which  ranged  to  the 
enormous  distance  of  3000  yards.  He  then  proposed 
another  attack  on  Boulogne ;  but  just  as  it  was  about  to 
be  made,  a  negotiation  for  peace  was  entered  upon,  and 
put  a  temporary  stop  to  hostilities.  However,  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  the  war  recommenced,  and  an  attack  on 
Boulogne  was  conducted  by  Commodore  Owen.  The 
destructive  effect  of  the  rockets  was  what  Sir  W.  Con¬ 
greve  had  expected,  although  the  French  sought  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  real  extent  to  which  the  town  had  been  injured. 

The  power  of  the  rocket  having  been  thus  tested,  it 
was  employed  in  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  in 
1807.  The  rockets  were  directed,  on  that  occasion,  by 
Sir  William  Congreve,  and  did  such  dreadful  execution, 
that  the  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance  afterwards  or¬ 
dered  a  commission  of  artillery  officers  to  report  on  the 
general  availability  of  the  rocket;  when  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  present  system  of 
artillery. 

Rockets  were  used  at  the  Walcheren  expedition;  and 
also  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  1809,  on  which  occasion 
twelve  hundred  of  them  were  distributed  in  different  parts 
of  the  rigging  of  the  fire-ships.  A  rocket  troop  was 
formed  shortly  after  this,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bogue,  and  was  present  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Leipzig,  being  the  only  English  troops  engaged  on  that 
occasion.  This  was  the  first  application  that  had  ever 
been  made  of  rockets  to  the  service  of  cavalry :  it  was 
done  by  direct  order  of  the  Prince  of  W ales ;  and  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden  bore  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  rockets  in  the  battle.  This  success  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  rocket  corps,  which  took  place  January  1, 
1814. 

The  cessation  of  the  war  in  1815  put  an  end  to  the 
desolating  scenes  which  Europe  had  so  long  witnessed  ; 
and  there  have,  since  that  time,  been  but  few  opportu¬ 
nities  in  which  the  rocket  has  been  used  as  a  military 
weapon.  On  one  of  these,  however,  viz.,  the  Burmese 
war,  a  most  powerful  and  awful  exhibition  of  its  power 
took  place. 

Sir  William  Congreve  published  a  quarto  volume,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Congreve  rocket  may 
be  adapted  for  cavalry,  infantry,  or  shipping.  In  this 
book  are  plates  representing  the  tactics  to  be  observed  by 
the  rocket  corps  under  various  circumstances,  and  the 
modes  in  which  the  firing  of  the  rockets  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the  place  where 
they  may  be  placed.  But  these  points  are  too  strictly 
military  to  possess  interest  for  the  general  reader. 

In  a  recent  volume  of  the  ‘United  Service  Journal’ 
there  are  some  remarks  on  rockets,  which  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  irresistible  power.  “  Ninety-six 
artillerymen,  with  twenty-four  32-pounder  carriages  or 
frames,  can  fire  in  one  minute  seventy-two  of  these  terrific 
engines  of  destruction,  each  ranging  from  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  two  miles,  and  carrying  from  five  to  twelve  pounds 
of  an  incendiary  [burning]  composition,  which  continues  to 
burn  for  several  minutes  wherever  it  falls,  over  which  water 
has  no  influence,  and  which,  from  the  mephitic  vapour 
which  it  exhales,  cannot  be  approached  so  as  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  any  other  means.  A  twelve-pounder 
rocket  laid  on  the  ground,  and  discharged  without  a  tube, 
by  simply  applying  a  match  to  the  vent,  will  run  along 
the  ground  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  seldom  rising 
higher  than  a  man’s  head,  and  thus  alternately  rising  and 
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falling,  will  continue  its  course  with  such  effect  as,  after 
ranging  1200  yards,  to  pierce  through  twenty  feet  of 
turf,  and  explode  on  the  other  side,  scattering  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  the  carbine  balls  with  which  it  is  loaded.”  Another 
volume  of  the  same  work  details  some  experiments  made 
in  France  with  rockets  intended  to  be  used  at  Algiers. 
Two  rockets  were  discharged,  with  an  intention  to  throw 
them  to  a  distance  of  about  1500  paces j  they,  however, 
reached  1800,  without  deviating  to  any  extent  from  the 
original  line  of  projection.  One  of  them  penetrated  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet ;  and  although  com¬ 
pletely  buried  in  the  ground,  continued  burning  with  ve- 
hejnence  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  until  the  charge  was 
entirely  consumed.  The  effect  of  the  other  was  still  more 
intense.  It  struck  a  young  oak  of  strong  growth,  split  it 
in  two,  drove  the  upper  part  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
paces,  and  then  penetrated  deep  into  the  ground,  where 
it  continued  burning  until  the  charge  was  exhausted. 
Three  other  rockets  of  nearly  the  same  size  were  then 
discharged  at  a  great  elevation.  They  flew  to  so  great  a 
height  as  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  falling  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  2000  paces,  drove  to  a  great  depth  into  the 
earth. 

With  respect  to  the  more  peaceful  employment  of 
rockets  as  signals,  we  may  mention  that  many  proposals 
have  of  late  years  been  made  to  increase  their  efficacy  in 
this  respect.  Among  others,  Col.  Macerone  proposed  to 
the  Turkish  government  to  have  a  system  of  signals  on 
the  Black  Sea.  This  has  been  long  known  to  the  navi¬ 
gator  as  an  exceedingly  dangerous  spot,  not  only  from  the 
form  of  the  coast,  but  from  the  frequent  fogs  which  pre¬ 
vail  there :  lights  are  set  up  on  certain  headlands,  but 
still  the  number  of  shipwrecks  is  great.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Colonel  Macerone  proposed  that  rocket 
dep6ts  should  be  established  at  various  points,  and  that 
on  foggy  nights  rockets  should  be  sent  up  every  fifteen 
minutes.  These  ascending  perpendicularly  for  a  thousand 
yards,  and  shedding  a  diffused  and  brilliant  light  when 
they  burst,  would  be  visible  to  a  considerable  distance 
even  in  foggy  weather ;  and  by  causing  the  rockets  of  one 
station  to  shed  a  differently-coloured  light  from  those  of 
another,  the  mariners  in  a  ship,  previously  acquainted 
with  the  signals,  might  know  near  what  point  they  were 
situated.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  suggestion  has  ever 
been  acted  upon ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it  might  be  useful  in  other  places  besides  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  history  and  uses  of  the  rocket,  considered  merely 
as  an  ornamental  firework,  need  not  occupy  our  atten¬ 
tion  :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  been  so  employed 
for  many  centuries,  and  is  so  still. 


Advantages  of  Migrations  of  Animals. — If  we  give  this 
subject  of  the  migration  of  animals  due  consideration,  and 
reflect  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  no  animals  ever 
changed  their  quarters,  we  shall  find  abundant  reason  for 
thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  universe,  for 
the  care  he  has  taken  of  his  whole  family,  and  of  his  crea¬ 
ture  man  in  particular,  consulting  not  only  his  sustentatioii 
and  the  gratification  of  his  palate  by  multiplying  and  vary¬ 
ing  his  food,  but  also  that  of  his  other  senses,  by  the  beauty, 
motions,  and  music  of  the  animals  that  are  his  summer  or 
winter  visitors:  did  the  nightingale  forsake  our  groves,  the 
swallow  our  houses  and  gardens,  the  cod-fish,  mackerel, 
salmon,  and  herring  our  seas,  and  all  the  other  animals  that 
occasionally  visit  us,  their  several  haunts,  how  vast  would 
be  the  abstraction  from  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our 
lives  !  By  means  of  these  migrations,  the  profits  and  en¬ 
joyments  derivable  from  the  animal  creation  are  also  more 
equally  divided,  at  one  season  visiting  the  south,  and  en^1 
livening  their  winter,  and  at  another  adding  to  the  vernal 
and  summer  delights  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  less  genial 
regions  of  the  north,  and  making  up  to  him  for  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  winter.  Had  the  Creator  so  willed,  all  these 
animals  might  have  been  organized  so  as  not  to  require  a 
warmer  or  a  colder  climate  for  the  breeding  or  rearing  of 


their  young ;  but  his  will  was,  that  some  of  his  best  gifts 
should  thus  oscillate,  as  it  were,  between  two  points,  that 
the  benefit  they  conferred  might  be  more  widely  distributed, 
and  not  become  the  sole  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  one 
climate :  thus  the  swallow  gladdens  the  sight  both  of  the 
Briton  and  the  African ;  and  the  herring  visits  the  coasts, 
and  the  salmon  the  rivers,  of  every  region  of  the  globe. 
What  can  more  strongly  mark  design,  and  the  intention  of 
an  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  beneficent  Being,  than  that 
such  a  variety  of  animals  should  be  so  organized  and  circum¬ 
stanced  as  to  be  directed  annually,  by  some  pressing  want, 
to  seek  distant  climates,  and,  after  a  certain  period,  to  return 
again  to  their  former  quarters ;  and  that  this  instinct  should 
be  productive  of  so  much  good  to  mankind,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  necessary,  under  its  present  circumstances,  for  the 
preservation  or  propagation  of  the  species  of  these  several 
animals? — Kirby  on  the  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 


Necessity  of  Recreation. — There  is  in  human  nature,  and 
never  to  be  rooted  out  of  it,  a  want  of  excitement  and  ex¬ 
hilaration.  The  cares  and  labours  of  life  often  leave  the 
mind  dull,  and  when  it  is  relieved  from  them, — and  it  must 
be  relieved ;  there  must  be  seasons  of  relief, — the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  are  these  seasons  to  be  filled  up  ?  The  man 
cannot  sit  down  dull  and  stupid,  and  he  ougnt  not.  Now 
suppose  that  society  provides  him  with  no  cheerful  or  at¬ 
tractive  recreations ;  that  all  cheap  and  free  enjoyments, 
the  hale,  hearty,  holiday  recreations,  are  out  of  use  and  out 
of  reach,  what  now  will  the  man  set  free  from  business  or 
labour  be  likely  to  do?  He  asks  for  relief  and  exhilaration, 
he  asks  for  escape  from  his  cares  and  his  anxieties ;  society 
in  its  arrangements  offers  him  none ;  the  tavern  and  the 
alehouse  propose  to  supply  the  want ;  what  so  likely  as  that 
he  will  resort  to  the  tavern  and  the  alehouse  ?  Men  cannot 
labour  on  always.  They  must  have  intervals  of  relaxation. 
They  cannot  sleep  through  these  intervals.  What  are  they 
to  do?  Why,  if  they  do  not  work  or  sleep,  they  must  have' 
recreation.  And  if  they  have  not  recreation  from  healthful 
sources,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  take  it  from  the  poisoned 
fountains  of  intemperance.  Or  if  they  have  pleasures,, 
which,  though  innocent,  are  forbidden  by  the  maxims  of' 
public  morality,  their  very  pleasures  are  liable  to  become; 
poisoned  fountains. — Rev.  0.  Dewey,  an  American  Writer , 


Boschman  Mode  of  Fishing.— The  Boschmans  have  ai 
peculiar  mode  of  fishing  in  the  ’Oup  river.  They  make: 
conical  baskets  of  stick  grass,  which  is  as  thick  and  as  hard 
as  quills ;  some  of  them  then  tie  a  stone  to  the  back  of  their 
necks,  to  keep  them  down  in  the  water ;  and,  wading  in, 
they  sit  down  in  the  river  with  the  water  up  to  their  mouths, 
and  the  basket  between  their  legs,  the  mouth  of  it  to  the 
front.  Other  Boschmans  wade  so  as  to  drive  the  fish  to¬ 
wards  the  basket-men,  who  are  sitting  in  line,  and  who, 
pushing  the  passing  fish  into  their  baskets,  collect  a  number 
in  them,  then  rising  rapidly,  they  empty  them  on  the  bank, 
where  sit  their  women,  and  then  resume  their  place  in  the 
river. — Sir  J.  E.  Alexander's  Expedition  into  the  Interior- 
of  Africa. 


Prudential  Habits  the  Source  of  Comfort  and  Content¬ 
ment. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  great  command  over  the  necessaries  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  may  be  effected  in  two  ways, — either  by  a. 
rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  funds  des¬ 
tined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  or  by  the  prudential, 
habits  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  that  as  the  former  mode 
of  improving  their  condition  is  neither  in  the  power  of  the' 
poor  to  carry  into  effect  themselves,  nor  can  in  the  nature; 
of  things  be  permanent,  the  great  resource  of  the  labouring; 
classes  for  their  happiness  must  be  in  those  prudential 
habits,  which,  if  properly  exercised,  are  capable  of  securing; 
to  them  a  fair  proportion  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences, 
of  life,  from  the  earliest  stage  of  society  to  the  latest. — - 
Malthas. 
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BRITISH  BIRDS. 


[1.  The  Fieldfare  (Turdus  pilaris,  Linn.)  ;  2.  the  Redwing  (71  Ihacus,  Linn.).] 


Among  the  peculiarities  to  he  noticed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  ornithological  department  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  autumn  advances,  the  congregation  of  the  summer 
birds,  previous  to  their  departure  to  a  warmer  climate, 
principally  attracts  our  observation.  In  the  afternoon 
and  towards  evening,  when  the  sun  gently  declines  in  the 
west,  the  swallows  and  other  birds  who  have  remained 
with  us  during  the  warmth  of  summer  may  be  observed 
in  large  flocks  whirling  aloft  in  the  air,  and  at  so  great  a 
height  that  they  appear  only  like  so  many  swarms  of  bees, 
exercising  their  wings  or  putting  themselves  in  proper 
training  for  the  arduous  task  they  are  about  to  undertake. 
But  if  our  winters  prove  too  severe  for  these  birds,  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  temperate  for  others  inured  to  a 
colder  climate ;  and  while  our  summer  birds  are  taking 
their  departure  for  warmer  regions,  those  who  have  spent 
that  portion  of  the  year  in  northern  countries  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrive  at  our  more  temperate  shores,  the  climate 
Von.  VIII. 


of  which,  even  in  winter,  compared  to  the  rigour  of  that 
which  they  have  left,  is  to  them  as  a  second  summer. 
But  as  the  countries  of  the  north,  the  regions  of  almost 
perpetual  ice  and  snow,  do  not  abound  in  ornithological 
species  of  the  smaller  kinds,  the  birds  which  visit  us  from 
thence  are  not  many  ;  and  among  winter  visitors,  which 
arrive  in  the  autumn  and  leave  us  in  the  spring,  not  more 
than  five  or  six  could  be  enumerated.  These  are  all  hard¬ 
billed  birds,  feeding  on  seeds  and  winter  fruit  (the  grey 
wagtail,  however,  is  an  exception),  and  are  chiefly  gre¬ 
garious.  They  flock  to  our  shores,  from  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland,  in  immense  numbers,  yet  preserve  an  order 
in  the  periods  of  their  migration. 

Of  these  the  earliest  in  the  period  of  its  arrival  is  the 
Fieldfare,  one  of  the  family  of  Turdince,  or  thrushes 
( Turdus  pilaris,  Linn.),  a  large  handsome  thrush,  known 
also  by  the  provincial  names  of  feltyfare,  pigeon  fieldfare., 
felty-flier,  grey  thrush,  &c.  In  length  it  is  generajlv 
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about  10  inches,  weighing  somewhat  more  than  4  oz. 
The  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  greyish 
.  colour,  the  former  spotted  with  black ;  the  bill  is  yel¬ 
lowish,  but  black  at  the  point,  the  eyes  hazel,  the  back 
and  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut,  the  breast  and  sides 
reddish-yellow,  and  the  throat  white ;  the  legs  are  black, 
and  the.  tail  approaching  to  the  same  colour.  They 
arrive  in  England  about  October,  and  continue,  if  the 
weather  is  moderate,  until  April,  when  they  return ;  but 
if  the  winter  should  prove  severe,  they  fly  off  to  more 
southern  countries.  A  sudden  fall  of  snow,  however,  will 
prevent  their  flight ;  and  should  it  continue,  great  num¬ 
bers  starve.  In  the  winter  of  1798,  the  whole  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  England  experienced  a  very  un¬ 
usually  severe  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  in  great  quantities  ; 
the  fieldfares  and  other  winter  birds,  in  consequence, 
arrived  in  vast  numbers  in  the  south-western  counties ; 
but  the  snow  also  extending  to  these  parts,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  these  unfortunate  birds  strewed  the 
fields,  starved  to  death.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
Devonshire. 

Although  this  bird  is  furnished  with  a  hard  bill  to 
enable  it  to  feed  on  seeds,  &c.,  it  has  no  dislike  to  in¬ 
sects,  and  indeed  seems  to  prefer  them  when  they  can  be 
easily  procured. 

Mr.  Knapp  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  habits 
of  the  fieldfare.  “  The  extensive  low  lands  of  the  river 
Severn,  in  open  weather,  are  visited  by  prodigious  flocks 
of  these  birds ;  but  as  soon  as  snow  falls  or  hard  W'eather 
comes  on,  they  leave  these  marshy  lands,  where  their 
insect  food  is  covered  or  become  scarce,  and  visit  the 
uplands  to  feed  on  the  produce  of  the  hedges;  and  we 
see  them  all  day  long  passing  over  our  heads  in  large 
fl lights  on  some  distant  progress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  larks,  at  the  commencement  of  a  snowy  season,  repair 
!o  the  turnip  fields  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.  They 
remain  absent  during  the  continuance  of  those  causes 
which  incited  their  migration;  but  as  the  frost  breaks 
up,  and  even  before  the  thaw  has  actually  commenced, 
we  see  a  large  portion  of  these  passengers  returning  to 
their  worms  and  insect  food  in  the  meadows,  attended 
probably  by  many  that  did  not  take  flight  with  them ; 
though  a  great  number  remain  in  the  upland  pastures 
feeding  promiscuously  as  they  can.” . “  Per¬ 

fectly  gregarious  as  the  fieldfare  is,”  continues  Mr. 
Knapp,  “  yet  we  observe  every  year,  in  some  little  hedge¬ 
row,  two  or  three  of  them  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
main  flocks,  and  that  associate  with  the  blackbird  and 
thrush.  These  retiring  birds  linger  with  us  late  in  the 
season,  after  all  the  main  flights  are  departed,  as  if  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  us ;  but  towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
April  these  stragglers  unite,  form  a  small  company,  and 
take  their  flight.” 

We  may  also  mention  that  the  fieldfare  is  celebrated  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  of 
thrush  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and  which 
they  fattened  with  a  paste  composed  of  figs  and  flour. 
It  is  sometimes  shot  or  snared  in  this  country,  likewise, 
for  the  table,  but  it  is  not  considered  a  delicacy,  and  is 
very  little  sought  after. 

The  fieldfare  cannot  boast  much  of  its  song,  which  is 
seldom  heard ;  but  when  flying  off,  it  utters  a  curious 
chuckling  cry,  which  Mr.  Macgillivray  compares  to  the 
repetition  of  the  words  or  sounds  “  yack,  chuck,  chuck, 
chuck.” 

The  arrival  of  the.  fieldfare  immediately  precedes  that 
of  the  Redwing  ( Turdus  Iliacus,  Linn.).  This  bird  is 
very  similar  to  the  throstle  or  common  thrush,  with  which 
it  is  often  seen  among  the  hawthorn  trees  and  ivy  bushes, 
or  roaming  over  the  meadows  in  search  of  food ;  but  it  is 
less  in  size,  and  has  a  white  streak  over  the  eye,  which  in 
that  bird  is  wanting.  It  is  about  85  inches  in  length, 
and  of  the  average  weight  of  2^  ounces. 

The  bill  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  except  at  the  base  of  the 


upper  mandible,  which  partakes  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  the 
eyes  are  dull,  the  back  and  upper  parts  brown,  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast  white  marked  with  dusky  lines,  the 
body  under  the  wings  reddish-orange,  and  the  legs  pale 
brown.  There  is  also  to  be  noticed  the  whitish  streak 
over  the  eye,  mentioned  above. 

The  song  of  the  redwing,  when  heard  in  its  native 
woods,  has  such  a  charming  effect,  heightened  by  the 
rough. character  of  most  of  the  other  woodland  sounds  of 
a  northern  country,  that  the  bird  has  been  called  the 
nightingale  of  Norway.  With  us,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  to  exert  its  vocal  powers  with  such  effect.  Its 
common  note  is  rather  a  harsh  scream,  though  it  has 
been  compared  by  Mr.  Slaney  to  “  a  sort  of  inward  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  like  an  attempt  at  ventriloquism.”  In  fine 
weather,  however,  we  may  often  hear  them,  while  perched 
high  on  the  trees,  singing  with  a  subdued  voice  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner. 

The  redwing  is  known  in  different  parts  of  England 
by  the  names  of  the  red- sided  thrush,  the  wind  thrush, 
and  the  swine-pipe. 

Both  the  redwing  and  fieldfare  are  said  by  Linnaeus  to 
frequent  high  trees,  building  their  nests  near  those  places 
where  junipers  grow ;  but  with  us,  according  to  Colonel 
Montagu,  it  roosts  on  the.  ground.  This,  however,  has 
been  doubted  by  Mr.  Macgillivray,  who,  in  the  second 
volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  of  his  delightful  and 
original  work  on  Birds,  has  devoted  some  space  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  He  says :  “  So  far  as  I 
have  seen,  fieldfares  and  redwings  betake  themselves  to 
woods  or  tall  trees  in  the  evening,  nor  are  they  ever  ob¬ 
served  to  crouch  on  the  ground  like  the  lark,  the  part-* 
ridge,  and  other  birds  that  rest  thus  (on  the  earth)  at 
night.”  Yet  the  circumstance  of  these  birds  being  com¬ 
mon  on  the  bleak  hills  of  the  Hebrides,  where  trees 
are  by  no  means  common,  would  partly  corroborate 
Montagu’s  statement,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
instinct  of  these  birds,  as  in  many  well-known  cases,  will 
lead  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  different  peculiarities 
in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed. 

All  the  species  of  the  thrush  genus,  to  which  these 
birds  belong,  are  very  similar  in  their  habits.  They  fre¬ 
quent  the  fields  and  pastures  in  flocks  searching  for  food, 
advancing  on  the  ground  by  leaping,  and  always  proceed¬ 
ing  against  the  wind ;  but  they  betake  themselves  to 
thickets  or  woods  or  close  places  to  roost.  Their  flight 
is  moderately  rapid  and  little  undulated,  except  when 
they  prepare  to  descend,  at  which  time  they  commence  a 
series  of  whirls  or  evolutions  in  the  air,  joining  their 
voices  in  a  kind  of  concert,  “  not  very  musical,  but  plea¬ 
sant.” 

Their  manner  of  feeding  has  been  minutely  and  gra¬ 
phically  described  by  Mr.  Macgillivray.  “  The  mode  in 
which  the  thrushes  procure  worms  and  larvae,  although 
not  peculiar,  is  very  remarkable.  The  bird  stands  per¬ 
fectly  still,  in  what  may  be  called  the  attitude  of  obser¬ 
vation,  the  wings  slightly  drooping,  the  tail  horizontal  or 
a  little  raised,  and  the  head  also  a  little  elevated.  The 
moment  it  observes  symptoms  of  life,  it  hops  rapidly  up 
to  the  place.  If  the  worm  be  above  ground,  it  picks  it 
up  instantly ;  but  if  below  the  surface,  it  digs  up  the 
soil  with  its  bill,  using  the  utmost  expedition.  When  it 
has  laid  hold  of  the  worm,  it  either  drags  it  slowly  so  as 
not  to  break  it,  or  nips  off  a  piece,  which  it  swallows, 
and  continues  its  attack  until  the  whole  is  procured.  The 
robin  is  the  only  British  bird  that  I  have  observed  em¬ 
ploying  the  same  means  of  procuring  its  prey,  although 
it  seldom,  I  believe,  attacks  the  earth-worm,  which  to 
most  of  our  thrushes  is  a  principal  article  of  food.” 
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MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  ELECTIONS. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  ‘  Histoire  Generate  cle  la  Civilization 
en  Europe,’  has  drawn  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  towns  of  France  in  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  of  the  external  and  internal  circumstances 
under  which  their  inhabitants  lived  at  those  two  periods. 
He  supposes  a  bourgeois  (citizen  or  townsman)  of  the 
twelfth  century  suddenly  re-appearing  in  France  in  1189, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  so  strongly  agitated  by  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  political  rights.  He  hears  it 
asserted  that  the  tiers-ctat  is  the  French  nation,  minus 
the  noblesse  and  the  clergy,  and  is  told  of  the  rights  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  The  word  “  nation  ”  he  is  unable 
to  comprehend,  so  much  is  it  in  contradiction  to  his  ideas 
and  experience.  The  bewildered  bourgeois  is  then  taken 
to  Reims,  or  to  Beauvais,  Laon,  or  Noyon,  those  famous 
communes  of  the  middle  ages.  He  sees  them  unpro¬ 
tected,  without  towers,  ramparts,  or  town-guards,  and 
destitute  of  any  means  of  defence  in  Case  of  an  attack. 
He  is  astonished,  and  inquires  into  the  causes  of  this 
want  of  vigilance  and  precaution.  The  citizens  tell 
him  that  there  is  a  power  without  their  walls  which  taxes 
them  without  their  consent,  which  assembles  their  military 
force,  and  sends  it  to  war  without  their  permission.  Fie 
learns  that  the  citizens  do  not  elect  their  mayor  or  magis¬ 
trates,  and  that  the  bell  of  their  church  no  longer  calls  the 
inhabitants  together  in  the  public  square  to  deliberate  on 
their  common  interests,  but  that  their  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  person  living  at  a  distance  and  appointed  by  the 
king.  If  he  were  formerly  astonished  at  the  arrogant 
demands  of  the  bourgeoisie  (the  class  of  citizens),  he  is 
still  more  so  when  he  finds  it  in  a  state  of  servitude  and 
weakness  in  the  very  heart  of  its  strongholds.  The  scene 
changes  to  the  twelfth  century.  “  We  are  in  a  sort  of 
strong  place  defended  by  armed  bourgeois.  These  bour¬ 
geois  tax  themselves,  elect  their  magistrates,  judge, 
punish,  assemble  to  deliberate  on  their  affairs.  Every 
householder  attends  these  assemblies,  which  make  war  on 
their  own  account  against  their  seigneur.  They  have  a 
military  force  ;  in  a  word,  they  govern  themselves ;  they 
are  sovereign.” 

In  England  the  royal  power  was  firmly  established  at 
an  early  period,  while  in  France  it  continued  for  a  long¬ 
time  comparatively  weak  and  dependent.  Hence  the  rise 
and  early  progress  of  towns  in  the  two  countries  are 
marked  by  somewhat  different  circumstances ;  but  though 
in  England  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  never 
attained  the  power  which,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  royalty,  the  towns  of  France  exercised,  they  were  never¬ 
theless  entrusted  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  right 
of  managing  their  affairs.  This  privilege  was  less  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  crown  than  by  the  corporate  bodies 
themselves;  and  finally,  the  latter  became  so  far  cor¬ 
rupted  and  perverted  from  their  original  objects,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  owing  their  authority  to  their  fellow-citizens,  they 
became  independent  of  them,  and  often  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  wishes  and  interests.  If  we  could 
revive  an  English  burgess  or  citizen  who  had  lived  at  liny 
period  between  the  year  1835  and  the  preceding  two  cen¬ 
turies,  we  should,  doubtless,  by  explaining  to  him  the 
changes  which  the  municipal  corporations  have  under¬ 
gone  within  the  last  four  years,  cause  him  to  feel  as  much 
astonished  as  the  French  bourgeois  of  the  twelfth  century 
whom  M.  Guizot  brought  to  life  after  an  interval  of  six 
hundred  years.  But  our  English  burgess  of  the  twelfth 
century,  so  far  from  finding  his  townsmen  despoiled  of* 
all  their  privileges,  would  see  the  principles  of  local 
government  in  active  operation,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  order  and  regularity  of  a  municipal  election,  which 
in  his  time  was  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  riot,  there 
would  in  reality  be  very  little  difference  ig  the  substantial 
character  of  municipal  government  to  excite  his  attention. 


Our  burgess  of  the  last  generation,  however,  would  indeed 
be  seized  with  amazement  at  the  changes  which  had  come 
to  pass,  especially  if  his  experience  had  been  confined  to 
the  good  towns  of  Plymouth,  or  Norwich,  or  Ipswich,  or 
indeed,  if,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  had  embraced  almost 
any  of  the  old  corporate  boroughs.  Some  of  the  beauties 
of  the  old  system  may  be  culled  by  way  of  contrast  with 
that  by  which  it  has  been  most  justly  supplanted.  At 
Plymouth  (including  Devonport)  there  were  only  431 
freemen  out  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  less  than  300  of 
the  freemen  were  inhabitants.  At  Norwich,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  inhabitant  householders  and  rate-payers  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  corporate  body,  “  while  paupers,  lodgers, 
and  others,  paying  neither  rates  nor  taxes,  are  [were] 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  freemen  and 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  corporation.”  ( Report 
of  Commissioners.')  In  Ipswich,  the  county  town  of 
Suffolk,  -with  its  population  of  20,000,  the  most  orderly, 
moral,  and  industrious  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
also  excluded  :  the  resident  freemen  formed  1-5 5th  part  of 
the  population.  The  complexion  of  the  corporate  bodies  of 
other  towns  was  similar,  though  not  perhaps  of  so  dark  a 
hue.  “  The  condition  of  these  freemen  exposes  them  to  bri¬ 
bery  and  undue  influence,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  that 
condition  to  establish  the  most  demoralizing  practices.” 
{Report  of  Commissioners.)  In  years  when  a  general 
election  took  place,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  freemen 
were  always  created  for  political  purposes.  At  Bristol, 
in  one  year,  when  an  election  occurred,  1100  freemen  were 
made,  instead  of  about  50,  which  was  the  average  of  or¬ 
dinary  years ;  at  Liverpool  and  Gloucester,  on  similar 
occasions,  900  instead  of  60.  In  sixteen  boroughs,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  115,000,  the  number  of  free¬ 
men  was  under  34,100. 

But  our  burgess  redivivus  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  reformed  municipal  corporations.  First,  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  of  trading  are  abolished,  and  a  person  may 
practice  any  trade  in  any  borough  without  being  free  of 
it.  The  largest  boroughs  are  divided  into  12  wards,  for 
the  convenience  of  voting,  and  16  aldermen  and  48  coun¬ 
cillors  are  elected,  the  burgesses  of  each  ward  electing  its 
respective  councillors.  Towns  somewhat  smaller  are 
divided  into  12  wards,  and  return  12  aldermen  and  36 
councillors ;  and  the  smallest  boroughs  are  not  divided, 
and  return  only  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  Officers 
called  “  assessors,”  elected  by  the  burgesses,  with  an 
alderman  appointed  by  the  councillors,  preside  at,  the 
election  of  each  ward.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  a 
borough,  who  is  of  full  age,  and  occupies  a  house  which 
has  been  rated  for  three  years  to  the  poors’  rate,  is  a 
burgess,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  municipal 
officers.  The  same  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  a  person  who 
resides  within  seven  miles  of  a  borough  and  occupies  a 
shop  or  warehouse  rated  to  the  poors’  rate  within  the 
borough.  Aliens  and  paupers  are  disqualified,  and  a 
burgess  having  property  in  several  waids  can  only  vote 
in  one  ward.  Under  this  Avide  franchise,  the  inhabitants 
of  corporate  towns  have  the  management  of  their  affairs 
almost  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  Their  representa¬ 
tives  may  be  entirely  changed  once  in  three  years,  one- 
third  of  them  going  out  of  office  every  year,  according  to 
the  Act. 

The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  is  careful  in  provide 
ing  for  the  good  order  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  elec- 
tions  under  the  Act,  so  that  neither  confusion  nor  disorder 
of  any  kind  may  exist  to  obstruct  the  right  of  the  bur¬ 
gesses.  Every  year  the  overseers  of  the  poor  make  out 
a  list  of  the  burgesses,  which  is  delivered  to  the  town- 
clerk  ;  and,  as  described  in  the  last  Supplement,  is  fixed 
in  some  public  place.  Between  the  1st  and  15th  of  the 
present  month  (October),  the  mayor  and  assessors  hold 
an  open  court  to  revise  the  list ;  in  which  all  notices  of 
objection  against  persons  whose  claims  are  disputed,  or 
claims  to  be  admitted  on  the  list,  are  decided  upon. 
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When  the  revision  is  completed,  the  list  is  regarded  as 
correct  and  authentic,  and  after  being  signed  by  the 
mayor,  is  delivered  to  the  town-clerk  to  be  enrolled ;  and 
all  persons  whose  name  it  contains  are  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  elections  on  the  1st  of  November.  The  list  is  also 
printed,  as  the  Act  provides  that  it  should  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  There  is  another  list,  called  the  ‘  Free¬ 
men’s  Roll,  which  contains  the  names  of  persons  who 


were  freemen  in  1835,  when  the  old  system  was  reformed ; 
for  the  law,  in  its  indulgence,  left  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  for  life ;  and  the  rights  of  their  widows 
and  children  remain  likewise  unaffected  by  the  Act. 

Any  town  not  incorporated  may  petition  the  crown  for 
a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  great  towns  of  Manches¬ 
ter  and  Birmingham  have  in  consequence  recently 
obtained  an  organised  municipal  government. 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


[From  a  Painting  by  Sir.  Anthony  More.] 


Truly  and  beautifully  has  the  poet  Campbell  described 
Sidney’s  life  as  “poetry  put  into  action.”  His  graceful 
form  and  manly  character,  strongly  relieved  by  the 
“  light  of  young  romance,”  seems  ever  to  stand  before 
our  eyes  exalted  even  beyond  its  due  proportions.  His 
contemporaries  deemed  him  not  only  a  highly  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  and  a  gallant  and  most  true-hearted  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  also  a  great  statesman,  a  greater  warrior, 
and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  greatest  of  living  poets. 
There  may  be  a  kind  of  natural  justice  too  in  all  this : 
he  died  at  the  early  age  of  32,  and  consequently  the 
many  striking  and  valuable  qualities  he  possessed  had  not 
sufficient  time  allowed  them  for  development.  As  it  was, 


however,  he  left  to  the  biography  of  our  country  materials 
for  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  its  characters. 

He  was  born  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1554.  His  father  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Brooke,  the  poet  and  very  dear  friend  of 
Sidney,  a  man  of  “  excellent  natural  veit,  large  heart,  and 
sweet  conversation.”  Sidney’s  early  education  was  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  grammar-school  of  Shrewsbury,  from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Christ-Church  College,  Oxford,  which 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
His  passion  for  learning  early  evidenced  itself.  “  He 
cultivated,”  says  Lord  Brooke,  “  the  whole  circle  of  arts 
and_  sciences,  his  capacious  and  comprehensive  mind 
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aspiring  to  pre-eminence  in  every  part  of  knowledge  at¬ 
tainable  by  human  industry  or  genius.”  On  reaching  bis 
eighteenth  year,  he  received  the  queen’s  licence  to  travel 
for  two  years,  and  setting  out,  first  directed  his  steps  to¬ 
ward  Paris.  He  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction, 
and  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
king,  Charles  IX.  The  only  valuable  result  of  this  visit, 
however,  was  his  intimacy  with  the  famous  Henry  of 
*  Navarre,  for  soon  after  his  arrival  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  took  place,  and  disgusted  Sidney  with  the 
French  monarch’s  service.  He  departed  accordingly  for 
Frankfort,  where  he  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
his  friendships.  This  was  with  Herbert  Languet,  the 
minister  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  learned  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  companion  of  Melancthon.  From  Frankfort 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  from  thence  passed  through 
Hungary;  he  next  visited  Venice,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  magnificence  and  commercial  prosperity.  At  Padua 
he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Tasso.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1575. 

He  now  became  a  courtier,  and  was  peculiarly  in  favour 
with  Elizabeth.  She  called  him  “  her  Philip,”  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  it  is  alleged,  to  Philip  of  Spain,  her  late  sister’s 
husband.  In  1576  she  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Rodolph  II.  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and 
entrusted  him  at  the  same  time  with  other  important  ne¬ 
gotiations  she  wished  to  carry  on  with  some  of  the  German 
princes.  He  returned  in  1577,  and  for  some  years  re¬ 
ceived  no  important  public  appointment,  a  circumstance 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  attribute  to  any  other  cause  than 
the  minister’s  (Burleigh)  expressed  policy  of  “  suppressing 
able  men,”  for  that  he  was  still  in  high  favour  with  the 
queen  is  apparent  from  various  circumstances,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  following.  Catherine  de’  Medicis  was  at 
this  period  endeavouring  to  conclude  a  match  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  which  the  former 
seemed  inclined  to  listen.  This  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  entire  body  of  English  Protestants,  the  union 
of  England  with  Roman  Catholic  France  appeared  unen¬ 
durable.  Sidney  now  performed  one  of  the  boldest  acts 
of  his  life.  He  addressed  privately  a  long  epistle  to  the 
queen,  earnestly  dissuading  her  from  the  proposed  mar¬ 
riage,  and  she  seems  to  have  received  it  favourably. 
Hume  praises  this  letter  for  “  its  unusual  elegance  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  well  as  for  its  force  of  reasoning.”  A  quarrel 
occurred  between  Sidney  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  soon  after 
this,  which  led  to  his  withdrawing  himself  from  the  court 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  dispute  commenced  in 
the  tennis  court  of  the  palace  :  the  earl,  presuming  upon 
his  rank,  behaved  in  a  manner  that  Sidney’s  independent 
spirit  could  not  brook.  The  queen  interfered  in  the 
matter,  and  though  she  could  by  no  means  make  the  re¬ 
fractory  commoner  appreciate  the  difference  between  earls 
and  mere  gentlemen,  she  succeeded  in  preventing  a  duel. 
Sidney,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  and,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  quitted  the  court,  burying  himself  in  solitude  at 
Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
where  he  commenced  his  famous  ‘  Arcadia.’  In  15S1, 
the  duke  of  Anjou  having  arrived  in  England,  in  order 
to  prosecute,  as  he  hoped,  his  suit  more  effectually,  Sidney 
returned  to  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  and  in  the  jousts 
and  tournaments  that  took  place  in  honour  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1583 
he  was  knighted,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  as  proxy  for  the  prince  pala¬ 
tine  of  the  Rhine,  John  Casimir.  About  the  same  period 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham,  which 
did  not  add  much  to  his  domestic  happiness.  He  had 
been  early  betrothed  to  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  although  the  affair  was  broken 
off  in  some  mysterious  way,  yet  he  continued  through 
his  life  fondly  attached  to  her.  Many  of  his  poems 
are  addressed  to  her  under  feigned  names.  In  1585, 
reduced  by  the  marvellous  accounts  of  Frobisher  and 


other  voyagers,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America,  in  conjunction  with  Drake. 
He  won  over  to  his  views  thirty  gentlemen  of  “  great 
blood  and  state,”  who  were  each  to  contribute  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  towards  the  undertaking.  The  matter  was 
managed  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  to  prevent  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  and  he  had  reached 
Plymouth  in  order  to  embark,  when  the  regal  mandate 
reached  him,  forbidding  his  departure  on  pain  of  her 
great  displeasure,  whilst  obedience  co  her  command  should 
be  followed  by  immediate  employment  under  his  uncle 
the  earl  of  Leicester. 

An  extraordinary  proof  of  Elizabeth’s  personal  regard 
for  him  was  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  his  proposed  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.  Pie  was,  it  is  said, 
proposed  by  the  States,  and  had  the  Queen  of  England 
favoured  his  cause,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
chosen,  but  she  refused  “  to  further  his  advancement,  out 
of  fear  that  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  .her  times.”  In 
1585  he  received  the  appointment  his  sovereign  had  pro¬ 
mised — he  was  made  a  general  of  cavalry  under  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  also  governor  of  Flushing.  The  earl 
commanded  the  English  forces  sent  into  the  Netherlands 
to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards,  and  at  first,  says 
Lord  Brooke,  “  bore  a  hand  over  his  nephew  as  a  forward 
young  man.  Notwithstanding,  in  short  time  he  saw  this 
sun  so  risen  above  his  horizon,  that  both  he  and  all  his 
stars  were  glad  to  fetch  light  from  him.”  We  now-approach 
the  abrupt  and  melancholy  conclusion  of  Sidney’s  career. 
On  the  22nd  of  September,  1586,  as  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zutphen,  then  besieged  by  the  English 
troops,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  500  men  he  un¬ 
expectedly  met  with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  nearly  six  times 
as  great  as  his  own,  guarding  a  convoy  intended  for  the 
relief  of  Zutphen.  Victory  was  obtained,  but  at  a  high 
price;  indeed,  it  cost  no  less  than  the  life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  He  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  the  bone  was  so 
broken  and  the  direction  of  the  bullet  so  peculiar  that  it 
could  not  be  found  till  the  body  was  opened  after  death. 
It  is  painful  to  know  that  but  for  an  imprudence  into 
which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  gallantry  of  spirit,  this 
wound  might  have  been  averted.  He  had  fully  armed 
himself  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  but  seeing 
the  marshal  of  the  camp  comparatively  defenceless — he 
threw  off  his  own  cuisses,  and  thus  opened  a  free  entry  for 
his  mortal  wound.  “  Nothing  in  life  became  him  like 
the  leaving  of  it,”  may  indeed  be  strictly  applied  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Whilst  passing  along  the  camp  thus  fatally 
wounded,  and  feeling  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  lie 
called  for  drink,  which  w'as  presently  brought  to  him  in 
a  bottle.  At  this  moment  a  soldier  still  more  dangerously 
hurt,  and  who,  as  Lord  Brooke  observes,  “  had  eaten  his 
last  at  this  same  feast,”  was  borne  by,  and  was  observed 
by  Sidney  to  fix  his  ghastly  and  imploring  looks  upon 
him.  He  immediately  handed  the  bottle  to  the  poor 
soldier,  saying  simply,  “  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine !”  He  was  conveyed  with  the  greatest  care  to 
Arnheim,  and  all  that  skill  could  do  to  recover  him  was 
done  in  vain.  His  dying  words  to  his  brother  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  are  too 
beautiful  to  be  omitted  in  any  sketch  of  his  life,  how¬ 
ever  short.  “  Love  my  memorie  :  cherish  my  friends ; 
their  faith  to  me  may  assure  you  they  are  honest.  But 
above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affections  by  the  will 
and  word  of  the  Creator ;  in  me  beholding  the  end  of 
this  world  with  all  its  vanities.”  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1586.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  to 
be  interred,  although  the  Dutch  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  it,  pledging  themselves,  if  their  request  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  to  erect  a  monument  of  almost  unheard-of 
magnificence.  The  remains  however  were  very  properly 
kept  possession  of  by  Sidney’s  countrymen,  and  ultimately 
interred  at  St.  Paul’s.  The  national  grief  was  most 
extraordinary — the  whole  kingdom  went  into  mourning, 
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scarcely  ever  did  a  comparatively  private  individual  de¬ 
part  this  life  attended  with  so  much  public  regret. 

Of  his  character  Lord  Brooke  says,  “  Though  I  have 
lived  with  him  and  known  him  from  a  child,  yet  I  never 
knew  him  other  than  a  man ;  with  such  staidness  of  mind, 
lowly  and  familiar  gravity,  as  carried  force  and  reverence 
above  greater  years.  His  talk  was  ever  of  knowledge,  and 
his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  his  mind ;  so  as  even  his 
tutors  found  something  in  him  to  observe  and  learn  above 
that  which  they  had  usually  read  or  taught.”  He  was  the 
universal  patron  of  men  of  genius ;  “  there  was  not  a 
cunning  painter,  a  skilful  engineer,  an  excellent  musician, 
or  any  other  artificer  of  extraordinary  fame,  that  made  not 
himself  known  to  this  famous  spirit  and  found  himself 
his  true  friend.”  Spenser’s  obligations  to  him  are  well 
known ;  it  is  said  that  the  production  of  the  ‘  Fairy  Queen’ 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  friendship  and  patron¬ 
age.  Spenser  observes  in  one  of  his  poems,  speaking  of 
Sidney — 

“  Who  first  my  muse  did  lift  out  of  the  fiore.” 

And  it  is  stated,  with  even  greater  probability,  that  the 
unfinished  state  of  that  wonderful  poem  is  owing  to  the 
death  of  Sidney ;  the  poet  after  that  event  having  had 
neither  spirit  nor  means  to  pursue  his  labours.  His 
friendships  appear  to  have  been  of  the  warmest  nature; 
so  highly  did  his  biographer  Lord  Brooke  prize  his  con¬ 
nection  with  him,  that  he  ordered  the  words  “  Friend  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ”  to  be  affixed  to  his  own  epitaph.  In 
conclusion,  to  use  the  words  of  that  nobleman,  Sidney’s 
“  heart  and  tongue  went  both  one  way — and  above  all 
he  made  the  religion  he  professed  the  firm  basis  of  his 
life.” 

Sidney’s  principal  work,  ‘  The  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke’s  Arcadia,’  as  it  has  been  affectionately  designated 
by  himself,  in  compliment  to  his  sister,  to  whom  it  was 
inscribed,  was  not  given  to  the  world  even  in  part  till 
1590,  nor  completely  till  1593.  Flis  collection  of  sonnets 
and  songs,  entitled  ‘  Astrophel  and  Stella,’  first  appeared 
in  1591 ;  and  his  other  most  celebrated  piece  in  prose, 
‘  The  Defence  of  Poesy,’  in  1595.  The  production  in 
which  he  satirises  the  affectation  and  pedantry  of  the 
modern  corruptors  of  the  vernacular  tongue  is  a  sort  of 
masque,  supposed  to  pass  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
Wanstead  garden,  in  which,  among  other  characters,  a 
village  schoolmaster  called  Rornbus  appears,  and  de¬ 
claims  in  a  jargon  not  unlike  that  of  Shakspere’s  Iiolo- 
fernes.  Sidney’s  own  prose  is  the  most  flowing  and 
poetical  that  had  yet  been  written  in  English ;  but  its 
graces  are  rather  those  of  artful  elaboration  than  of  a 
vivid  natural  expressiveness.  The  thought,  in  fact,  is 
generally  more  poetical  than  the  language ;  it  is  a  spirit 
of  poetry  encased  in  a  rhetorical  form.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  conceits  into  which  it  frequently  runs — and 
which,  after  all,  are  mostly  rather  the  frolics  of  a  nimble 
wit,  somewhat  too  solicitous  of  display,  than  the  sickly 
perversities  of  a  coxcombical  or  effeminate  taste — and 
notwithstanding  also  some  drowsiness  arising  from  its 
want  of  variety,  Sidney’s  is  a  wonderful  style,  always 
flexible,  harmonious,  and  luminous,  and  on  fit  occasions 
rising  to  great  stateliness  and  splendour  ;  while  a  breath 
of  beauty  and  noble  feeling  lives  in  and  exhales  from  the 
whole  of  his  great  work,  like  the  fragrance  from  a  garden 
of  flowers. 

- — 

PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

[From  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia.’] 

The  apple  and  pear,  the  two  staple  fruits  of  this  country, 
are  of  so  much  importance  to  great  numbers  of  persons, 
that  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  give  some  information 
concerning  the  best  means  of  preserving  them  durum  the 
autumn  and  winter ;  for  it  is  an  object  of  no  little  moment 
to  be  able  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  season  of  these 
fruits  even  for  a  single  month, 


With  regard  to  the  gathering  and  storing  of  apples  or 
pears,  having  in  view  their  most  perfect  preservation,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  gathering  should  be  performed  in 
all  cases  when  the  trees  and  fruit  are  perfectly  dry.  No 
precise  time  can  he  specified  as  to  the  period  of  the  sea¬ 
son  when  any  particular  variety  ought  to  be  taken ;  for 
this  is  influenced  variously  by  circumstances  connected 
with  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation.  The  best  general 
rule  is,  to  gather  when  the  fruit-stalk  separates  easily 
from  the  spur,  on  the  fruit  being  raised  by  the  hand  from 
its  natural  or  pendulous  position.  There  are  scarcely  any 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  unless  as  regards  a  few  of  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  varieties,  in  which  the  flavour 
is  improved  by  gathering  a  little  earlier  than  is  indicated 
by  the  above  criterion. 

The  treatment  of  the  fruit  after  gathering  is  by  no 
means  uniform ;  some  lay  it  directly  on  the  shelves  of 
the  fruit-room,  or  wherever  else  it  is  intended  to  remain 
till  fit  for  use ;  others  cause  it  to  undergo  a  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  called  sweating,  by  throwing  it  in  a  heap,  and 
covering  it  with  some  dry  substance,  generally  straw  ;  in 
some  instances  even  blankets  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  After  it  has  perspired  for  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  it  is  spread  out  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  dry,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  All 
unsound  specimens,  or  even  such  as  are  suspected  of 
being  so,  are  then  separated.  In  the  case  of  particularly 
valuable  sorts,  it  has  been  recommended  to  wipe  off  the 
moisture  with  flannel ;  but  this  proceeding,  for  reasons 
’  hereafter  to  be  explained,  is  not  advisable. 

With  regard  to  the  final  storing  up,  as  it  has  been 
proved  by  experience  that  certain  methods  successfully 
practised  by  some,  have  turned  out  a  failure  when  at¬ 
tempted  by  others,  and  as  these  fruits  are  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  by  persons  variously  circumstanced,  some  of  whom 
are  compelled  by  necessity  to  practise  perhaps  not  the  very 
best  mode,  hut  the  best  they  command,  it  will  be  proper 
to  detail  the  various  methods  that  have  hitherto  been 
tried,  in  order  that  such  as  are  most  deserving  of  recom¬ 
mendation  may  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  those  which 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  every  possible  case. 

The  following  are  the  different  modes  in  which  apples 
and  pears  have  been  deposited  for  winter  use : — 1 .  In 
single  layers  on  the  bare  shelves  of  a  fruit-room.  2.  In 
the  same  manner,  but  covered  with  light  canvass,  which 
must  be  dried  occasionally,  as  it  absorbs  the  evaporation. 

3.  In  close  drawers ;  one  layer,  or  several  layers  in  depth. 

4.  In  dry  casks  without  any  interposing  material ;  a  few 
weeks  after  they  are  first  put  in  they  require  to  be  care¬ 
fully  picked  over,  the  casks  made  perfectly  dry  and  re¬ 
filled,  the  head  closely  fitted,  and  the  fruit  on  no  account 
disturbed  till  unpacked  for  use.  5.  In  boxes,  casks,  large 
garden  pots,  or  jars,  with  pure  and  dry  sand  interposed 
between  the  layers  of  fruit.  6.  In  jars  in  which  no  sand 
or  other  substance  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
fruit,  the  mouths  of  the  jars  being  covered  with  a  piece  of 
slate,  and  the  whole  plunged  in  a  quantity  of  dry  sand, 
so  as  to  be  several  inches  from  the  free  atmosphere.  The 
sand  being  a  slow  conductor  of  caloric,  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  and  their  powerful  effects  in  causing  the 
decay  of  fruits  are  avoided.  7.  in  heaps  in  a  dry  airy 
loft,  a  slight  covering  of  straw  being  given  to  protect  them 
from  frost.  8.  In  baskets  lined  with  straw.  9.  In  close 
cellars,  excluded  from  the  light,  which  is  in  all  cases  in¬ 
jurious.  10.  In  dark  but  airy  vaults.  11.  On  a  small 
scale,  under  a  bell-glass  cemented  down  air-tight;  this 
must  not  be  done  on  wood  the  least  resinous,  for  even  the 
white  deal,  which,  when  made  into  open  shelves,  commu¬ 
nicates  none  of  its  flavour  to  the  fruit,  yet  when  support¬ 
ing  a  close  bell-glass,  strongly  taints  whatever  fruit  is 
placed  in  it,  by  the  confined  and  accumulating  exhala¬ 
tion.  12.  Buried  in  a  box  placed  on  four  bricks,  under 
another  box  inverted,  in  an  excavation  so  deep  that  the 
upper  portion  of  the  fruit  may  be  1*  or  2  feet  below  the 
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surface  of  the  earth.  13.  In  threshed  grain,  or  in  corn 
stacks.  14.  Reposing  on  wheat  straw,  with  or  without  a 
covering  of  the  same.  15.  In  chaff  of  wheat  or  oats. 
16.  In  flax-seed  chaff.  17.  In  powdered  charcoal;  this, 
if  it  cannot  prevent,  will  in  no  degree  contribute  to  decay, 
either  internally  or  externally.  It  is  the  substance  in 
which  the  imported  Newtown  pippins  are  frequently 
packed,  and  they  would  arrive  much  sounder  than  they  do 
were  it  not  for  the  bruises  they  evidently  appear  to  have 
received  previous  to  exportation.  18.  In  dried  fern  leaves. 

Amongst  so  great  a  variety  of  modes,  it  is  obviously 
of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain  not  only  which  are 
the  best,  but  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  worst. 
This  inquiry  is  most  advantageously  pursued  by  settling 
in  the  first  instance  what  the  circumstances  are  that  have 
been  universally  found  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of 
fruits.  As  was  remarked  when  mentioning  the  sixth 
mode,  atmospheric  changes  have  very  great,  if  not  the 
most  powerful  influences :  firstly,  as  regards  their  calorific 
effects,  and  secondly,  their  hygrometrical.  Tn  the  former 
respect,  the  expansion  and  condensation  occasioned  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  temperature  must  work  a  change  in  the 
state  of  the  juices,  doubtless  often  at  variance  with  the 
gradual  chemical  change  which  these  juices  naturally 
undergo ;  hence,  those  fruits  that  are  most  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  found  to  be  most  apt  to  fail 
in  attaining  their  full  sugary  mellow  perfection.  Again, 
when  warm  weather  suddenly  succeeds  cold,  the  air  in 
the  room  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  fruit,  until 
such  time  as  the  latter  acquires  from  the  former  an  equality 
of  temperature ;  and  until  such  time  as  this  takes  place, 
the  fruit,  from  its  coldness,  acts  as  a  condenser  of  the 
vapour  existing  in  the  warmer  atmosphere  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  the  surface  consequently  becomes  covered 
with  a  great  deposition  of  moisture,  as  will  be  the  case 
with  a  glass  filled  with  water  colder  than  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  into  which  it  is  brought.  The  more  smooth 
and  glossy  the  variety  of  apple  or  pear,  the  greater  is 
the  condensation  on  its  surface.  llusseted  apples  and 
pears  exhibit  the  least  effects  in  this  way,  their  rough 
dry  coat  being  in  less  immediate  contact  with  the  cold 
juices  of  the  fruit. 

From  the  above  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  variations 
in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  its  temperature, 
have  injurious  effects  by  the  expansion  and  condensation 
of  the  juices,  and  by  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the 
surface,  partly  owing  to  atmospheric  humidity,  but  chiefly 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  being  condensed  upon 
the  fruit,  as  above  explained.  This  deposition  of  mois¬ 
ture  tends  to  decompose  the  skin  and  to  render  it  less 
efficacious  as  a  protector.  It  therefore  follows,  that  where 
fruit  is  not  kept  closely  packed,  it  should  be  exposed  to 
as  little  change  of  temperature,  as  possible,  and  should 
also  be  preserved  from  the  full  effects  of  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture.  If  a  circulation  of  air  could  be 
secured  of  a  uniform  temperature  and  dryness,  or  nearly 
so,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  flavour  which 
the  fruit  would  acquire.  The  watery  particles  would 
exhale,  and  at  the  same  time  shrivelling  would  not  take 
place  to  any  great  extent,  for  this  chiefly  occurs  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  expansion  and  contraction,  and  alternate  moisture 
and  dryness  of  the  surface,  the  results  of  irregularities  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
wiping  the  fruit  is  injurious.  The  skins  of  fruits  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  secretion,  technically  called 
the  bloom,  which  every  one  will  have  observed  on  grapes 
and  plums,  on  both  of  which  it  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
although  less  so  on  apples  and  pears,  yet  it  does  exist  on 
them,  and  its  use  is  to  protect,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
skin  from  the  effects  of  moisture.  Some  fruit-growers  are 
so  well  aware  of  this  that  they  will  not  even  handle  their 
most  choice  wall-pears  in  gathering,  except  by  the  stalk. 

Light  is  found  to  be  injurious;  all  agree  that  fruit 
keeps  best  in  total  darkness.  This  arises  from  a  specific 


stimulus  being  exercised  upon  the  vegetable  tissue  by’ this 
agent.  If  a  leaf,  a  green  branch,  or  such  a  green  sur¬ 
face  as  that  of  an  apple  or  pear,  be  exposed  to  light,  even 
in  the  most  diffused  state,  evaporation  takes  place ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  stimulus  of  light  is  withdrawn  it  ceases. 

Ventilation  should  be  used  only  when  the  air,  owing  to 
the  exhalations  from  the  fruit,  is  not  perfectly  sweet ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  air  must  be  admitted  in  whatever 
condition  it  may  happen  to  be ;  but  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  admit  air  copiously  only  token  it  is  of  an 
equal  temperature  with  that  of  the  interior  of  the  room. 
The  latter  should  be  in  two  or  three  compartments,  in 
order  to  keep  the  late  sorts  entirely  free  from  the  con¬ 
taminating  effects  of  exhalations  of  fruit  in  a  fully  ripe 
state. 

These  being  the  conditions  under  which  the  ripening, 
decay,  and  preservation  of  apples  and  pears  always  take 
place,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  18  methods  already  named. 
It  is  obvious  that  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  plans  in 
which  the  circumstances  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
fruit  are  nearly  completely  complied  with.  Nos.  8,  11, 
14,  15,  and  16,  are  bad,  either  because  of  the  liability  of 
the  material  in  which  they  are  packed  to  decomposition, 
by  which  the  fruit  acquires  a  tainted  musty  taste,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  can  only  be  applied  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Nos.  9  and  12  are  chiefly  objectionable  because,  owing 
to  the  almost  total  absence  of  evaporation,  the  fruit, 
although  well  preserved  and  plump,  is  apt  to  be  watery 
and  tasteless.  No.  17  is  a  troublesome  and  dirty  prac¬ 
tice;  No.  13  and  18  are  excellent  when  opportunity 
occurs  of  practising  them;  but  No.  10,  in  dark  but  airy 
vaults,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  most  completely  com¬ 
plies  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  preservation,  and 
is  much  the  best.  We  have  known  apples,  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  decayed  in  February,  preserved  till  Midsummer  in 
this  manner,  in  all  their  freshness  and  colour,  and  nearly 
all  their  flavour. 

With  regard  to  nuts  and  walnuts,  the  only  precaution 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  for  their  preservation  is  to 
maintain  the  air  in  which  they  are  placed  in  a  constant 
state  of  moisture.  Burying  in  the  earth,  placing  in  a 
damp  cellar,  mixing  with  damp  sand,  and  many  such 
plans,  have  been  recommended ;  but  they  are  all  objec¬ 
tionable,  either  because  they  keep  the  fruit  too  moist,  or 
do  not  offer  any  impediment  to  its  becoming  mouldy. 
We  believe  the  best  of  all  plans  is  to  pack  them  in  glazed 
earthern  jars,  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  salt  on  the 
last  layer  before  the  jar  is  closed. 

Apples  and  pears  dried  in  ovens  may  be  preserved  for 
years.  Bose  states  that  he  has  tried  the  latter,  after 
three  years’  preservation,  and  found  them  still  good ;  but 
they  are  best  during  the  first  year.  They  are  placed  in 
the  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn.  The  process  is 
repeated  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  time,  according  as  the 
size  or  nature  of  the  fruit  may  require.  The  heat  must 
not  be  so  great  as  to  scorch,  nor  must  the  fruit  be  dried 
to  hardness.  When  properly  done,  they  are  kept  in  a 
dry  place:  Another  method,  chiefly  practised  on  the 
rousselets,  and  of  these  the  rousselet  de  Rheims  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  is  to  gather  the  fruit  a  little  before 
maturity ;  after  being  half  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  they  are  peeled  and  drained.  They  are  then 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  heated  to  a  suitable  degree,  for 
twelve  hours.  They  are  then  steeped  in  syrup,  to  which 
have  been  added  brandy,  cinnamon,  and  cloves.  They 
are  again  returned  to  tire  oven,  which  is  heated  to  a  less 
degree  than  at  first:  this  operation  is  thrice  repeated. 

The  flattened  dried  apples,  called  beaujlns,  so  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  London  shops,  are  prepared  in  Norfolk,  from 
a  variety  of  apple  called  the  Norfolk  beaufin:  it  has  a 
thick  skin,  which  resists,  without  bursting,  the  heavy 
pressure  to  which  the  apples  are  subjected  in  the  oven, 
during  the  slow  and  lengthened  process  of  drying, 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH 

Oct.  9. — St. Denys. — Denys,  or  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
(whose  festival  is  not  kept  in  our  church),  was  converted 
to  the  Faith  at  Athens,  by  St.  Paul,  when  preaching 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Judges  of  Life  and. 
Death,  instituted  by  Solon,  of  which  Dionysius  was  a 
member;  and  from  thence  has  ever  after  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  addition  of  Areopagite. 

After  his  conversion,  St.  Paul  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Athens,  a  station  he  filled  with  the  most  zealous  piety 
until  he  became  a  martyr  to  his  steadfastness,  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  about  the  year  96. 

The  French,  who  have  chosen  St.  Denys,  or  Dionysius, 
as  their  tutelar  saint,  confound  together  the  histories  of 
the  Areopagite  and  that  of  the  bishop  of  Paris ;  and  a 
little  town  between  St.  Brine  and  Paris,  about  four  miles 
from  the  latter,  has  been  named  after  him — meaning  the 
bishop — because  their  legends  affirm  that,  “  after  having 
been  decollated,  he  walked  from  Paris  to  found  an  abbey 
on  that  spot,  carrying  his  head  under  his  arm ,  and  only 
resting  seven  times,  at  equal  distances,  to  bless  and  con¬ 
sole  his  wondering  and  admiring  followers.” 

Oct.  18. — St.  Luke  the  Evangelist- — St.  Luke  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  and 
generally  considered  to  have  been  converted  by  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  but  whether  from  Judaism  or  Paganism 
remains  undecided. 

St.  Paul,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  St.  Luke,  styles 
him  his  beloved  physician,  as  some  consider  from  his 
professional  mode  of  life,  though,  according  to  others, 
from  the  pre-eminent  services  he  rendered  to  the  Christian 


world.  When  St.  Paul  went  into  Macedonia,  St.  Luke 
accompanied  him,  as  he  did  in  all  his  subsequent  dangers, 
steadfastly  adhering  to  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
trials.  It  was  during  the  confinement  of  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  written,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Acts,  afterwards  penned  by  him,  was 
addressed  to  Theopilus,  whom  most  authors  state  to  have 
been  a  magistrate  of  Antioch.  The  period  and  the 
manner  of  St.  Luke’s  death  are  alike  unknown  ;  and 
whether  he  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy ;  but  the  latter  opinion  is 
the  most  prevalent. 

Oct.  28. — St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude ,  Apostles. — The  two 
eminent  Apostles,  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  are  jointly 
commemorated  by  the  Church  on  this  day,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  usage  from  the  year  1091,  when  their 
feast  was  first  instituted.  From  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  most  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  these  saints  and  St.  James 
the  Less  were  brothers.  That  Jude  was  brother  to  James 
the  Less  seems  certain;  and  being  the  children  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  former  wife,  they 
were,  from  that  cause,  also  the  reputed  brothers  of  our 
Lord.  The  only  account  we  have  of  St.  Simon  in  Holy 
Writ  is  that  of  his  election  as  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
by  our  Lord  himself.  After  having  received  the  inestimable 
powers  bestowed  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  St. 
Simon  preached  the  apostolical  mystery  in  Egypt,  Cyrene, 
Africa,  Libya,  Mauritania,  and  Mesopotamia ;  at  which 
latter,  meeting  with  St.  Jude,  these  saints  proceeded 
together  into  Persia,  where  they  suffered  martyrdom,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  in  the  year  of  Grace  74. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR.— OCTOBER— Tenth  Month. 


Day  of 
the 

Month 

and 

Week. 

Day 
of  the 
Year. 

Sundays  and 
lie  markable  Days. 

Sun 

rises. 

Eq.  Time. 

Sun 

sets. 

High  Water, 
London  Bridge. 

Clock  aft. 
Sun. 

Morn. 

Aftern. 

h. 

m. 

m. 

S. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

1  Tu 

274 

Pheasant-shooting  beg. 

6 

i 

10 

11 

5 

38 

7 

53 

8 

38 

2  W 

275 

•  •  • 

6 

3 

10 

30 

5 

35 

9 

32 

10 

20 

3  Tii 

27G 

•  •  • 

6 

4 

10 

49 

5 

33 

11 

5 

11 

41 

4  F 

277 

•  •  • 

6 

6 

11 

7 

5 

31 

— 

— 

0 

15 

5  S 

278 

•  •  • 

6 

8 

11 

25 

5 

29 

0 

38 

0 

58 

6  Su 

279 

19  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

6 

9 

11 

43 

5 

26 

1 

17 

1 

35 

7  M 

280 

•  •  • 

6 

11 

12 

0 

5 

24 

1 

51 

2 

8 

8  Tu 

281 

•  •  • 

6 

13 

12 

17 

5 

22 

2 

23 

2 

38 

9  W 

282 

•  •  • 

6 

14 

12 

33 

5 

20 

2 

52 

3 

7 

10  Th 

283 

Ox.  &  Cam.  Mich.  Ts.  b. 

6 

16 

12 

49 

5 

17 

3 

21 

3 

35 

11  F 

284 

Old  Michaelmas  Day. 

6 

18 

13 

5 

5 

15 

3 

50 

4 

1 

12  S 

285 

•  • 

6 

19 

13 

20 

5 

13 

4 

17 

4 

33 

13  Su 

286 

20  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

6 

21 

13 

34 

5 

11 

4 

49 

5 

7 

14  M 

237 

•  •  • 

6 

23 

13 

48 

5 

9 

5 

25 

5 

46 

15  Tu 

288 

•  •  • 

6 

25 

14 

2 

5 

7 

6 

8 

6 

27 

10  W 

289 

•  •  • 

6 

26 

14 

15 

5 

4 

7 

1 

7 

39 

17  Th 

290 

•  •  • 

6  28 

14 

27 

5 

2 

8 

23 

9 

11 

18  F 

291 

St.  Luke. 

6 

30 

14 

39 

5 

0 

9 

55 

10 

37 

19  S 

292 

•  •  • 

6 

31 

14 

51 

4 

58 

11 

16 

11 

44 

20  Su 

293 

2 1  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

6 

33 

15 

1 

4 

56 

— 

— 

0 

10 

21  M 

294 

•  •  • 

6 

35 

15 

11 

•4 

54 

0 

30 

0 

51 

22  Tu 

295 

•  •  • 

6 

37 

15 

21 

4  52 

1 

12 

1 

31 

23  W 

296 

•  •  • 

6 

38 

15 

29 

4 

50 

1 

51 

2 

13 

24  Th 

297 

•  •  • 

6 

40 

15 

38 

4 

48 

2 

34 

2 

56 

25  F 

'298 

•  •  • 

6 

42 

15 

45 

4 

46 

3 

16 

3 

38 

26  S 

299 

•  •  • 

6 

44 

15 

52 

4 

44 

4 

0 

4 

22 

27  Su 

300 

22  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

6 

4G 

15 

57 

4 

42 

4 

47 

5 

11 

28  M 

301 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 

6 

47 

16 

3 

4 

40 

5 

39 

6 

6 

29  Tu 

302 

•  •  • 

6 

49 

16 

7 

4 

38 

6 

32 

7 

6 

30  W 

303 

•  «  • 

L6 

51 

16 

11 

4 

36 

7 

44 

8 

28 

31  Tu 

304 

•  «  • 

6 

53 

16 

13 

4 

34 

9' 

13 

9 

55 

MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

1.  Mayor  and  assessors  to  hold  an  open  court  to  revise  the  Burgess 
Lists  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  some  time  between  the  1st 
and  15th  Oct. ;  three  clear  days’  notice  of  such  court  being  given. 
The  revised  list  to  be  kept  by  the  Town  Clerk,  and  persons  therein 
entered  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  according  to  the  Act,  from  the  1st  of 
November. 

10.  Half-yearly  dividend  on  various  descriptions  of  Stock  be¬ 
comes  due. 

10.  Annual  licence  to  be  taken  out  by  Bankers,  or  othpr  persons 
issuing  promissory  notes  for  money,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de¬ 
mand,  and  allowed  to  be  re-issued. 

13.  Fire  Insurance  due  at  Michaelmas  must  be  paid  by  this  day, 
or  the  policy  becomes  void. 

14.  Quarter  Sessions  commence  in  this  week.  Accounts  of  way¬ 
wardens  (or  highway  surveyors)  to  be  produced  at  a  parish  meetiug.i 
to  be  held  within  15  days  before  the  special  sessions,  in  the  week 
next  after  the  Michaelmas  quarter-session. 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 


MORNING. 

Oct.  6  19th  aft.  Trim, . .Daniel  3... Mark  9 
13  20th  „  Joel  2...  „  16 

20  21st  ,,  Habak.  2. .  .Luke  6 

27  22nd  8  „  Prov.  2...  „  13 


EVENING!. 

Daniel  6. .  .2  Cor.  5. 
Micah  6...  ,,  12. 
Prov.  1. .  .Galat.  6. 
„  3. .  Philip.  1. 


THE  MOON’S  CHANGES. 

New  7th  day,  2h.  13in.  aftern. 

First  Quarter  15th  day,  6h.  25m.  ai’tern. 
Full  22nd  day,  4h.  32m.  aftern. 

Last  Quarter  29th  day,  8h.  0m.  morn. 


Day 

of 

Mth. 

Length 
of  Day. 

Day’s 

decrease 

Day 

break. 

Twil. 

ends. 

Sun’s 

Semi-di 

1 

li.  m. 
11  37 

li.  m. 

4  57 

h.  in. 

4  8 

h.  m. 
7  31 

i6'  r 

6 

11  17 

5  17 

4  17 

7  18 

16 

2 

11 

10  57 

5  37 

4  25 

7  8 

16 

3 

16 

10  38 

5  56 

4  34 

6  57 

16 

5 

21 

10  19 

6  15 

4  42 

6  47 

16 

6 

26 

10  0 

6  34 

4  50 

6  37 

16 
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THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN.— No.  VII. 


[Nadir  Shah.] 


In  this,  our  concluding  paper,  which  embraces  no  less 
than  seven  reigns,  we  must  notice  very  briefly  the  princi¬ 
pal  events  that  marked  the  fall  of  the  great  Mogul  em¬ 
pire  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  regretted,  for  the  narrative  is  a 
melancholy  one,  unrelieved  by  the  interest  which  heroism 
of  any  kind  may  throw  around  a  falling  cause.  We  have, 
merely  to  witness  one  miserable  struggle  after  another  for 
the  imperial  sway  among  the  descendants  of  its  noble 
founders,  whilst  the  empire  itself,  for  which  all  were 
struggling,  was  being  lost  to  all  during  their  conten¬ 
tions. 

Aurungzebe  left  three  sons,  Mahomed  Mauzim,  who 
at  an  early  ago-  received  the  title  of  Shah  Aulum,  Azim 
Shah,  and  Kam  Buskh.  In  pursuance  of  the  unhappy 
policy  which  his  own  and  his  father’s  unnatural  rebel¬ 
lions  seemed  to  render  indispensable,  the  emperor  had 
kept  the  princes,  during  his  latter  days,  as  far  as 
Von.  VIII. 


possible  from  the  capital.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  of  their 
father’s  decease  known  to  them,  than  they  each  claimed 
the  throne.  Azim,  being  the  nearest,  first  arrived  at  the  im¬ 
perial  camp,  and  was  declared  emperor.  He  then  lost 
not  a  moment  in  marching  against  Shah  Aulum,  who 
possessed  the  government  of  Cabul,  and  who  on  his  part, 
on  hearing  the  important  intelligence,  had  acted  with 
equal  promptitude  by  despatching  orders  to  his  sons 
Moiz-ad-Dien  and  Azeem  Ooshaun,  who  possessed  respec¬ 
tively  the  governments  of  Multan  and  Bengal,  to  advance 
upon  Agra  with  the  utmost  diligence ;  which  was  done, 
and  that  city,  with  all  its  immense  treasures,  quietly  taken 
possession  of.  Shah  Aulum  now  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  offering  to  divide  the  kingdom.  Azim  rejected 
the  proposal,  was  defeated,  and,  with  his  two  sons,  slain  in 
the  combat.  The  victor  now  offered  the  kingdom  of 
Golconda  to  his  remaining  brother  Kam  Buskh,  in  addi* 
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tion  to  the  kingdom  of  Beejapore  already  possessed  by 
him.  Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  his  brother,  that  prince 
refused  these  terms,  and  persisted  in  his  attempts  upon 
the  throne  ;  but  having  been  deserted  by  his  chief  nobles 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  who  saw  no  reasonable 
prospects  of  his  success,  he  perished  in  a  desperate  attack 
with  a  few  hundred  followers  on  Shah  Aulum’s  army. 

The  emperor  had  now  to  contend  with  a  new  power 
that  was  rendering  itself  formidable  to  the  imperial 
authority,  this  was  the  people  called  the  Seiks.  Their 
origin  was  religious,  but  circumstances  rendered  their 
career  in  a  measure  political.  In  the  time  of  Baber,  a 
celebrated  Dervish,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  merchant’s 
son  of  the  Kshatrya  caste,  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Islamism.  Nannuk, 
the  young  disciple,  in  the  course  of  his  theological  studies 
selected  such  doctrines,  expressions,  and  sentiments  as 
particularly  pleased  him,  and  the  result  was  a  book,  written 
in  a  very  elegant  style,  called  ‘  Korrint,’  which  by  degrees 
became  the  text-book  of  a  sect.  Rejecting  much  of  the 
absurdities  of  the  two  great  religions  of  India,  the  Mos¬ 
lem  and  the  Hindu,  and  preserving  some  of  the  good  which 
both  contain,  Nannuk  obtained  numerous  followers. 
After  his  death,  nine  chiefs  in  succession  governed  the 
body  of  Seiks,  who  lived  in  a  very  peaceable  inoffensive 
manner.  But  in  Aurungzebe’s  reign,  whether  from  the 
intolerance  of  the  emperor  or  from  the  ambition  of  the  Seik 
leaders,  two  of  the  latter  were  seized,  one  put  to  death  and 
the  other  banished.  Bandu  was  the  leader  at  the  time 
of  Shah  Aulum’s  accession,  who,  having  assumed  the 
name  of  his  predecessor  Joroo  Jovind,  carried  rapine  and 
slaughter  among  the  Mogul  inhabitants  wherever  he 
moved.  Shah  Aulum  checked  the  progress  of  the  Seiks, 
but  did  not  destroy  them.  His  reign  lasted  only  five  years, 
and  although  the  emperor  was  in  no  way  distinguished  for 
energy  or  any  uncommon  abilities,  he  has  left  the  reputa¬ 
tion  behind  him  of  an  accomplished,  liberal,  and  humane 
prince.  He  died  in  1712. 

A  general  contest  among  the  emperor’s  four  sons,  who 
were  all  in  the  imperial  camp  at  the  time,  began  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  breath  had  quitted  their  parent’s  body.  The 
names  of  the  princes  wereMoiz-ad-Dien,  Azeem  Ooshaun, 
Ruflfet  Ooshaun,  and  Kojesteh  Akter.  Azeem  Ooshaun 
the  second  son,  who  had  a  large  amount  of  treasure  pre¬ 
pared,  and  who  from  his  position  as  nearest  to  the  emperor 
was  able  to  seize  upon  the  imperial  treasure  and  effects, 
at  once  assumed  the  sceptre.  And  he  might  have  main¬ 
tained  it,  in  all  probability,  but  for  his  petulance  toward 
Zulfeccar  Khan,  a  distinguished  Omrah,  who  had  been 
Aurungzebe’s  principal  general.  Zulfeccar,  finding  his 
services  rejected,  immediately  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
eldest  prince,  Moiz-ad-Dien,  and  succeeded  in  uniting 
all  the  other  brothers  against  Azeem,  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  if  successful,  the  empire  should  be  divided 
amongst  them.  Had  Azeem  been  as  prompt  in  attack¬ 
ing  as  in  making  enemies,  he  might  still  have  been  vic¬ 
torious,  but  he  allowed  them  time  for  preparation.  The 
result  was  defeat.  It  is  supposed  that  his  elephant 
rushed  down  a  precipice  into  the  river,  near  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  sunk  with  him,  for  Azeem  Oos¬ 
haun  was  no  more  heard  of.  Zulfeccar  now  determined 
to  place  the  eldest  son  on  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  brothers :  he  succeeded,  and  the  new  emperor 
was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Jehander  Shah,  in  1712. 
His  reign  was  as  short  as  it  was  disgraceful.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser  was  a  concubine  who  had  belonged  to  the 
impure  profession  of  public  dancers,  and  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  circumstance  to  see  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Moguls  walking  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi  with  mean  and 
abandoned  females.  Feroksere,  a  son  of  Azeem  Ooshaun, 
now  endeavoured  to  accomplish  what  his  father  had 
tailed  in,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  obtained  the  support 
of  two  distinguished  brothers,  Abdoolla  and  Hussun 
Khan,  who  were  of  the  high  rank  of  the  Syeds,  or  descend¬ 


ants  from  the  Prophet.  The  weakness  of  the  emperor 
clung  to  him  to  the  last.  One  man  alone  could  have 
saved  him — Zulfeccar — and  him  he  disgusted  by  his 
conduct.  After  some  delay  a  son  of  the  emperor’s 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  oppose  Feroksere,  but 
the  troops,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  dispersed,  and  joined 
the  enemy.  Jehander  now  marched  in  person  against 
his  rival,  and  a  severe  combat  was  fought,  in  which, 
despite  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Zulfeccar,  the  imperial 
army  was  defeated,  yet  not  so  decidedly  but  that  that 
brave  general  hoped  to  reverse  the  calamity  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  when  he  discovered,  to  his  surprise  and  con¬ 
fusion,  that  the  emperor  had  fled.  This  was  indeed  deci¬ 
sive.  Jehander  entered  Delhi  in  disguise,  and  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  Zulfeccar’s  son,  Assud  Khan, 
who  was  the  governor.  The  friends  of  Feroksere,  now 
growing  bold  from  the  knowledge  of  the  recent  victory, 
demanded  that  Jehander  should  be  given  up  to  them. 
Assud  however  placed  him  in  confinement,  and,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  new  monarch  to  his 
father  and  himself,  transmitted  a  messenger  to  Feroksere, 
stating  what  he  had  done  and  desiring  his  commands. 
He  received  so  gracious  an  answer,  that  Zulfeccar  was 
incautious  enough  to  join  his  son  and  meet  Feroksere, 
who  immediately  had  him  seized,  strangled,  and  his  dead 
body  exposed  with  that  of  his  murdered  master  Jehander, 
who  thus  concluded  his  short  reign  of  a  few  months. 

[To  be  continued.] 

ON  PERFUMES. 

The  use  of  perfumes  and  odoriferous  gums  is  of  great 
antiquity.  We  seek  for  its  origin  among  the  nations  of 
the  East,  without  being  able  to  designate  the  country 
where  it  first  became  general,  or  to  name  the  period  of  its 
introduction.  It  is  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers  that 
these  luxuries  were  first  brought  from  Elam,  now  called 
Persia,  and  that  they  formed  one  of  the  earliest  articles  of 
commerce  between  that  country  and  Egypt.  We  read  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold,  were  going  into  Egypt  with  their 
camels  laden  with  “spices  and  balm  and  myrrh;”  and 
at  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  long  continued  bond¬ 
age  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  that  land,  we  find  them 
well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  perfumes,  a  knowledge 
which  they  had  doubtless  acquired  from  the  Egyptians. 
Thus  we  read  (Exodus,  chap,  xxv.)  of  their  offering  “  spices 
for  anointing-oil  and  for  sweet  incense,”  to  be  used  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  compounding  of  a 
peculiarly  sacred  and  valuable  oil  by  Moses,  used  for 
anointing  the  high-priest,  his  sons,  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  &c. 

The  term  perfume  may  be  used  to  denote  either  the 
volatile  effluvia  which  appeals  to  our  sense  of  smell,  or 
the  substance  itself  which  produces  such  effluvia :  the 
latter  is  the  more  general  signification  of  the  word.  Per¬ 
fumes  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  musk,  amber¬ 
gris,  civet,  rose  and  cedar  woods,  orange-flowers,  jessa¬ 
mines,  jonquils,  tuberoses,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers. 
Aromatic  drugs  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  per¬ 
fumes,  such  as  storax,  frankincense,  benzoin,  mace,  cloves, 
&c.  ;  while  some  are  composed  of  aromatic  herbs  and 
leaves,  such  as  lavender,  marjoram,  sage,  thyme,  and 
hyssop.  Since  the  climate  of  Egypt  was  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  t'he  production  of  the  plants  from  whence 
the  best  perfumes  were  obtained,  and  since  the  value  set 
upon  them  in  that  country,  as  the  materials  used  in  em¬ 
balming  the  dead,  was  great,  the  importation  of  such 
perfumes  was  a  matter  of  much  importance.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  embalming  they  made  use  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
other  astringent  drugs ;  but  the  combining  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  and  the  method  of  applying  them  are  but  imper¬ 
fectly  known. 

There  is  a  precious  balm  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
which  was  extracted  from  a  shrub  growing  in  two  places 
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only  in  Judaea.  When  fresh,  it  was  of  a  pale  colour  and 
of  the  consistency  of  oil,  but  by  keeping,  it  was  converted 
into  a  clear  transparent  gum  of  a  reddish  colour.  The 
trees  or  shrubs  from  which  this  gum  was  obtained  Were 
preserved  in  enclosures  with  the  most  religious  care,  and 
their  produce  strictly  guarded  for  the  use  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  These  inclosures,  the  largest  of  which  is  said  to 
have  contained  twenty  acres,  were  only  found  to  produce 
seven  gallons  of  their  aromatic  sap  in  a  favourable  year. 
The  usual  method  of  obtaining  it  vras  by  making  incisions 
in  the  shrub  ;  but  that  which  oozed  naturally  from  cracks 
in  the  bark  was  found  to  be  the  most  valuable. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  these  sacred 
enclosures  were  the  occasion  of  much  bloodshed.  The 
Jews,  who  held  the  shrubs  in  great  veneration,  wrere 
anxious  to  destroy  them,  rather  than  see  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  heathen ;  while  the  Romans,  who  knew  their  value, 
and  were  bent  on  their  preservation,  defended  the  sacred 
groves  with  the  utmost  valour,  and  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  possession  of  them.  Thus  these  celebrated  shrubs 
became  the  property  of  the  Romans,  and  the  balsamic 
liquor  was  used  in  the  worship  of  their  gods.  At  present 
the  cultivation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sovereign, 
and  forms  a  special  part  of  his  revenue.  The  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  balsam  which  is  sometimes  sent  from  Constantino¬ 
ple  as  the  product  of  these  shrubs,  is  said  to  be  merely 
an  extract  from  the  pruning  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  very 
inferior  quality.  The  leaves  of  the  shrub  are  said  to  re¬ 
semble  those  of  nee ;  the  blossoms  are  white  and  of  a 
star-like  form,  from  the  centre  of  which  grows  a  berry, 
containing  a  kernel  or  seed.  But  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  sight  of  these,  trees,  except  from  a  considerable  distance, 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  travellers  accurately  to 
describe  them. 

Frankincense  was  greatly  esteemed  by  tbe  Jews,  and, 
as  one  of  their  greatest  treasures,  accompanied  most  of 
their  offerings.  The  heathen  likewise  made  use  of  it,  both 
in  the  worship  of  their  gods  and  at  the  burning  of  dead 
bodies  on  funeral  piles.  When  Alexander  the  Great  was 
but  a  child,  we  are  told  that  he  threw  incense  upon  the 
altar  with  so  unsparing  a  hand  as  to  excite  the  remark 
from  Leonidas,  his  tutor  : — “  Sire,  you  should  throw  in¬ 
cense  in  that  manner  when  you  have  conquered  the  coun¬ 
try  where  it  grows.”  The  young  prince  was  not  unmindful 
of  this  reproof ;  and  when  he  had  afterwards  made  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  he  sent  a  ship  laden  with  incense  to 
Leonidas,  with  a  charge  to  his  tutor  to  bestow  it  largely 
on  the  gods  when  he  sacrificed. 

The  trees  which  produced  sweet  incense  grew  only  in 
that  part  of  Arabia  inhabited  by  tbe  Sabseans  ;  and  the 
regulations  respecting  their  cultivation  and  the  sale  of 
the  incense  were  exceedingly  strict.  A  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  trees  was  granted  to  the  priests,  to  be  used 
in  the  worship  of  their  god  Sabis  ;  and  it  was  taxed  very 
largely  by  the  king  and  some  of  his  officers,  so  that  the 
small  quantity  which  finally  left  the  country  was  sold  at 
a  very  high  price,  and  was  proportionally  esteemed  by  the 
nations  to  whom  it  was  conveyed.  We  find  frankincense 
to  have  been  one  of  tbe  precious  gifts  offered  by  the 
Eastern  sages  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  hence  we 
learn  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  time  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  their  land.  The 
custom  of  approaching  sovereigns  and  other  eminent  per¬ 
sons  with  presents  of  gold  and  spices  appears  to  have 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period.  We  find  the  patriarch 
Jacob  giving  directions  to  his  sons  to  prepare,  a  present 
of  the  best  fruits  of  their  land,  with  balm  and  honey, 
spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  dreaded  governor  of  Egypt  ;  and  we  also  read  of  the 
present  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  as  consisting  of  spices,  gold, 
and  precious  stones. 

It  seems  uncertain  at  what  time  the  use  of  perfumes 
became  general  among  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  borrowed  the  example  of  the  Persians  in  that 


respect.  Rich  perfumes  and  precious  ointments  were 
among  the  treasures  found  by  Alexander  in  the  camp  of 
Darius,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  thus  became 
more  familiar  with  such  luxuries  than  they  had  previously 
been.  An  acquaintance  with  perfumes  was  soon  carried 
from  Greece  to  Rome;  and  such  became  the  abuse  of  it 
in  that  city,  that  we  find  Pliny  lamenting  its  introduction 
into  the  camp,  where  even  the  old  standards,  ensigns,  and 
eagles  were  anointed  and  perfumed,  “  as  if  to  reward 
them  for  conquering  the  world.”  The  emperor  Nero  is 
said  to  have  made  an  extravagant  and  excessive  use  of 
perfumes,  and  to  have  consumed  in  the  funeral  pile  of  his 
wife  Poppsea  more  incense  than  could  have  been  produced 
from  the  whole  of  Arabia  in  one  year. 

The  modern  use  of  perfumes  must  be  far  more  limited 
than  that  of  the  ancients,  seeing  that  they  enter  not  largely 
into  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  that  the  use  of  them 
at  funerals  and  for  anointing  the  dead  is  but  little  ob¬ 
served.  Yet  the  gratification  derived  from  them  is  per¬ 
haps  greater  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  former 
period  ;  for  the  method  of  preparing  them  is  better  known, 
and  they  have  become  more  generally  diffused  amoug  all 
ranks  of  people.  The  cost  of  procuring  perfumes  must 
necessarily  have  been  very  great  when  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  different  countries  was  tardy.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  indeed,  from  the  words  of  early  writers,  that  it  was 
the  rich  classes  who  were  profuse  in  the  use  of  perfumes ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  middle  classes  were  less  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  than  the  corresponding  class  in  our 
own  times. 

The  most  costly  perfume,  of  the  present  day  is  perhaps 
atar  or  otto  of  roses.  It  is  constantly  used  in  the  audi¬ 
ences  of  the  great  in  India,  and  imparts  a  most  delightful 
fragrance,  being  superior,  both  in  power  and  sweetness, 
to  the  essential  oil  of  roses.  The  oils  of  numerous  fra¬ 
grant  woods,  as  well  as  the  woods  themselves,  are  in  great 
requisition  as  perfumes.  The  spices,  likewise,  yield  their 
aromatic  odour ;  and  fruits  and  flowers  (the  former  by 
expression  from  the  peel,  the  latter  by  distillation  of  tbe 
blossoms)  supply  their  sweets  for  the.  gratification  of  our 
sense  of  smell.  Odorous  animal  substances  are  likewise 
employed  for  tbe  same  purpose,  but  they  are  generally 
found  to  be  too  powerful  when  used  alone.  Musk,  civet, 
and  ambergris,  all  obtained  from  animals,  are  scarcely 
endurable  in  their  pure  unmixed  state;  though,  when 
united  with  vegetable  perfumes,  and  used  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  they  yield  an  exquisite  scent. 

Perfumes  may  be  considered  as  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  when  judiciously  employed.  They  are  said  to 
contribute  to  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  and  this  effect  is  not 
unlikely  to  follow  the  sense  of  refreshment  and  delight 
which  they  convey  to  many  persons.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  ventilation 
of  perfumed  apartments,  since  the  air  in  such  rooms 
becomes  quickly  vitiated  and  unfit  for  respiration.  An 
equal  degree  of  care  is  requisite  to  make  the  personal  use 
of  nerfumes  either  wholesome  or  agreeable.  The  greatest 
attention  to  cleanliness  should  ever  accompany  the  use  of 
perfumes  :  where  this  is  omitted,  the  presence  of  the  most 
fragrant  odours  is  unpleasant  and  prejudicial.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  any  case  a  constant 
use  of  perfumes  about  the  dress  is  not  generally  pleasing ; 
or  at  least,  if  we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
female  sex,  we  may  say,  with  Cowper, — 

“  I  hate  the  smell  of  civet  in  a  room, 

A  fine  puss-gentleman  that’s  all  perfume; 

The  sight’s  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau, — 

Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  raree-show  P 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees  ; 

But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, — 

Poets, — are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing.”  * 

*  ‘  On  Conversation.’ 


3  D  2 
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PERUVIAN  JARS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  correspondent  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  representations  and  descriptions  of  six  jars  lately 
sent  from  Peru.  They  have  only  recently  been  taken  from 
the  tombs  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  that  country.  It 
is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  works  of  art  at  such  a 
distant  period,  and  to  trace  the  similarities  and  differences 
which  the  wants  and  state  of  society  have  occasioned  in 
the  construction  of  utensils  of  general  use. 

These  vessels  were  found  in  what  are  known  as  the 
Huacas,  or  tombs  of  the  Incas,  near  Truxillo  in  Peru. 
But  as  the  Peruvians  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  described 
as  having  arrived  at  a  considerable  state  of  civilization, 
and  as  their  temples  and  buildings,  both  public  and 
private,  were  richly  adorned  with  exquisite  workmanship, 
these  rude  remains  must  have  been  of  much  more  ancient 
date,  and  are  probably  long  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of 
Peru  by  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  Truxillo  was  founded 
by  him  in  the  year  1534.  (See  ‘  Navigantium  atque 
Itinerantium  Bibliotheca,’  by  John  Harris,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
pub.  1102.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the  Incas. 


1.  This  ancient  vessel  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
hold  liquor  as  a  bottle.  The  figure  is  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  knees  up ;  the  head  covered  with  a  cap  composed 
of  two  parts,  confined  under  the  chin  by  a  string  or  band ; 
the  face,  though  rudely  formed,  exhibits  the  placid  charac¬ 
ter  of  sleep  or  death,  the  closed  eyes  indicating  the  one  or 
the  other ;  the  mouth  is  wide,  the  nose  large,  the  lobes  of  the 
ears  perforated,  and  much  elongated  by  the  weight  of  the 
large  ornament  thrust  through  them ;  the  back  of  the  body 
is  enveloped  by  a  mantle  or  cloak,  having  a  collar  quite 
round  the  neck,  tied  at  the  throat,  the  ends  of  the  fastening 
hanging  over  the  breast ;  there  is  no  appearance  of  other 
garments;  the  limbs  are  very  stiff  and  badly  executed. 
It  holds  in  its  hands  a  fruit  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  pine-apple  or  cherimaya,  in  which  is  a  small  air-hole 
to  admit  of  the  liquor  flowing  at  the  larger  orifice ;  this 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  figure  of  a  monkey  looking  into  it ;  the  head  of  the 
monkey  in  the  original  is  broken  off.  This  vessel  is 
8  inches  high,  5i  from  the  breast  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
handle,  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  4f.  Its  colour  is 
dark  ash,  approaching  to  black,  with  some  lighter  shades ; 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cast;  if  so,  it  was 
fashioned  by  a  tool  afterwards,  as  the  marks  of  scraping 
and  smoothing  are  very  visible. 


2.  This  was  found  with  the  preceding,  and  appears  to 
be  for  the  same  use.  It  seems  to  be  a  rude  representation 
of  the  hippopotamus ;  the  head  is  flat  and  broad,  with  an 
extraordinary  wide  mouth ;  it  has  a  curious  collar  partly 
round  the  neck ;  the  legs  are  placed  in  an  unmeaning 
manner  on  the  sides,  much  too  small  in  proportion ;  it 
stands  1^  inches  high,  and  1i  from  the  point  of  the  nose 
to  the  hinder  parts ;  its  colour  nearly  black,  composed  of 
greyish  sandy  earth,  and  appears  sun-dried  only.  The 
foot  or  stand  is  hollow. 


3.  This  is  in  form  of  a  modern  pitcher,  with  a  grotesque 
face  raised  on  its  surface,  the  ears  projecting  from  the 
sides.  It  bears  marks  of  having  been  formed  in  a  mould, 
and  afterwards,  whilst  the  clay  was  wet,  the  figures  were 
carved  or  raised  on  it;  either  this  is  of  much  more  antient 
date  than  the  others,  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  inferior 
artist,  as  the  figure  is  more  like  the  production  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  stands  obliquely,  as 
figured,  the  bottom  being  rather  convex ;  it  is  five  inches 
high. 
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4.  This  bottle  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  others, 
being  a  light  red  with  white  stripes  painted  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  earth  of  which  it  is  formed  is  of  a  much  finer 
texture.  If  such  a  hospitable  custom  prevailed  amongst 
the  aborigines  of  Peru  as  presenting  their  friends  with 
the  stirrup-cup,  this  with  great  propriety  may  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose  ;  it  stands  inches  high,  and  the 
diameter  is  4J  ;  the  bottom  is  rather  convex. 


5.  This  jar  stands  nearly  six  inches  high,  its  diameter  is 
four  and  a  half ;  colour  black.  There  is  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  elegance  both  in  the  form  and  pattern  of  this  than 
in  any  of  the  others.  Here  may  our  lovely  countrywomen 
observe  a  fac-simile  of  the  scroll  which  perhaps  their  fair 
fingers  have  braided  within  a  few  weeks  or  days,  proving 
that  “  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun.”  The  grotesque 
figure  which  forms  the  handle  is  intended  for  a  monkey. 
The  pattern  is  carved  or  indented,  and  exactly  represents 
the  Vitruvian  scroll  and  the  Grecian  fret.  This  will 
naturally  give  rise  to  many  conjectures  respecting  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  ornaments  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so 
far  remote  from  the  seat  of  arts.  It  is  certainly  a  curious 
coincidence  of  ideas,  that  a  people  apparently  so  rude 
should  have  chosen  an  ornament  similar  in  all  its  chief 
points  to  the  most  ancient  enrichments  of  the  earliest  Gre¬ 
cian  age,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  Lantern  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  at  Athens  (in  the  year  336  b.c.).  The  most 
learned  antiquary  will  probably  find  great  difficulty  in 
unravelling  the  mystery. 


6.  This  jar  is  quite  plain,  and  requires  no  observation  to 
illustrate  it ;  its  form  speaks  for  itself ;  it  is  nine  inches 
high  and  eight  in  diameter ;  colour  black. 


NOTES,  BY  AN  UNTRAVELLED  ENGLISHMAN. 

THE  RHINE. 

[Continued  from  No.  480.] 

From  Cologne  to  Bonn,  either  by  land  or  water,  is 
rather  dull;  though  the  elegant  outline  of  the  Seven 
Mountains,  as  it  rises  on  the  horizon,  offers  promise  of 
better  things  to  come.  Bonn,  the  seat  of  a  university,  is 
a  place  of  interest,  and  the  scientific  collections,  I  believe, 
are  good.  Five  or  six  miles  farther,  the  insulated  basaltic 
eminence  of  Godesberg,  crowned  by  its  ruined  castle, 
forms  a  striking  object :  it  commands  an  extensive  and 
very  charming  view,  not  equal,  it  is  true,  to  that  from 
the  Drachenfels,  but  then  the  ascent  is  easy  in  com¬ 
parison.  Two  excellent  hotels  at  the  foot  offer  every 
attraction  and  convenience  for  a  few  days’  stay  in  this 
very  agreeable  neighbourhood.  The  chief  lions,  however, 
may  be  seen  in  one  afternoon’s  excursion,  beginning  with 
the  ascent  of  the  Rolandseck,  about  four  miles  distant, 
on  which,  according  to  story,  the  paladin  Orlando  built 
a  hermitage  to  look  down  on  the  abode  of  his  mistress, 
after  she  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  Nonnenwerth 
below,  and  where  he  died.  The  story  is  well  known  by 
a  poem  of  Schiller,  who  has,  however,  altered  the  locality. 
Unluckily  we  cannot  believe  that  the  warrior  died  both 
here  and  at  Fontarabia :  on  this  spot,  however,  we  are 
privileged  to  believe  which  we  like ;  and  those  who  hold 
the  legend  in  scorn  must  be  hard  to  please  if  they  are  not 
gratified  with  the  view.  A  short  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
walk  from  the  ruined  tower  which  crowns  the  hill  is  an 
extinct  crater,  perfect  in  form,  now  filled  with  corn-fields, 
called  Rodenberg,  I  think  (see  Murray’s  Hand-Book )  : 
it  is  seen  extremely  well  from  the  Drachenfels. 

From  Rolandseck  the  traveller  may  visit  the  convent 
of  Nonnenwerth,  now  turned  into  a  huge  hotel  and 
boarding-house  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  and  take  boat 
down  the  river  to  Konigswinter,  near  which,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Drachenfels,  donkeys  will  be  found  ready  saddled 
for  either  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  are  afraid  to  face  a 
tolerably  sharp  ascent  on  foot.  The  same  convenience 
will  be  found  at  Godesberg.  Rolandseck  must  be 
ascended  on  foot. 

There  are  three  great  panoramic  views  on  the  Rhine  : 
from  the  Drachenfels;  the  Niederwald,  opposite  Bingen  ; 
and  the  Melibocus,  between  Darmstadt  and  Heidelberg. 
That  from  the  Kaiserstuhl  at  Heidelberg  is  hardly  infe¬ 
rior,  but  it  is  less  immediately  connected  with  the  Rhine. 
All  these  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  their 
leading  features  being  a  wide  expanse  of  flat  country, 
varied  by  the  serpent  windings  of  the  noble  river,  blue 
mountains  on  the  horizon,  and  on  one  side  a  woody  region 
of  varied  hills.  The  view  from  the  Melibocus  is  as  if 
the  northern  half  of  the  view  from  the  Drachenfels  and 
the  southern  half  from  the  Niederwald  were  put  together 
and  made  one,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  three. 
The  hills  of  the  Odenwald  are  grander  than  the  Seven 
Mountains.  Probably  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  from 
which  so  many  cities,  all  of  ancient  renown,  can  be  seen 
at  once  :  Mayence,  Worms,  Spire,  Mannheim,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  Strasburg  minster,  distant  eighty  or 
ninety  miles,  may  be  seen,  it  is  said,  on  a  clear  day. 
Frankfort,  though  not  absolutely  visible,  lies  far  within 
the  horizon,  and  Darmstadt  is  seen  in  the  middle  dis¬ 
tance.  Every  one  of  these  views  presents  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  vineyards  are  in  leaf,  an  expanse  of  the  most 
vivid  green,  changing  into  the  blue  tints  of  distance.  Of 
English  views  I  should  think  that  from  Malvern  Hill 
might  bear  some  resemblance  to  these  vast  expanses  of 
verdure;  but  Malvern  wants  the  noble  river.  That  from 
Richmond  Hill  affords  points  of  comparison,  and  in  cul- 
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tivated  decorated  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  is  far 
inferior  in  extent  and  magnitude  of  features ;  and  besides 
it  wants  the  distant  mountains,  which  in  these  Rhenish 
views  break  the  monotony  of  a  level  horizon.  The  view 
from  the  Niederwald,  called  by  Bulwer  one  of  the  noblest 
in  the  world,  is  fully  equal  in  beauty  to  that  from  the 
Melibocus,  but  it  is  limited  to  a  semicircle.  To  make 
amends  however  there  is,  from  a  point  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  called  the  Rossel,  one  of  the  finest  close  views 
upon  the  river,  looking  right  down  into  the  deep  gorge 
below  the  Bingenloch,  upon  the  mouldering  castle  of 
Bishop  Hatto,  and  that  of  Rheinstein,  repaired  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  of  the  Prussian  princes.  Near  the  Rossel  is 
a  pretty  toy  called  the  Magic  Cave,  a  darkened  pavilion, 
commanding  three  different  views  along  narrow  vistas  cut 
through  the  thick  wood.  This  is  almost  as  good  an 
imitation  of  the  diorama  as  the  diorarna  is  of  nature ;  but 
it  would  probably  lose  its  effect  on  a  gloomy  day. 

Echoes  are  much  cheaper  on  the  Rhine  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  on  the  Drachenfels  a  cannon-shot  only  cost  me 
sixpence,  and  the  reverberation  among  the  Seven  Moun¬ 
tains  is  very  fine ;  at  Lodore  they  used  to  charge  five 
shillings.  There  is  a  remarkable  echo  from  the  Lurlei- 
berg,  near  St.  Goar,  which  repeats  the  notes  of  a  bugle 
with  great  softness  and  distinctness.  Usually  a  man  is 
stationed  by  the  road  side  lying  in  wait  for  travellers. 

Above  Rolandseek  the  river  becomes  less  interesting ; 
and  as  far  as  Coblentz,  the  steam-boat  may  do  as  well  as 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance,  though  there  are  yet 
many  points  of  interest  to  repay  the  leisurely  tourist. 
Still  I  think  it  answers  better  to  make  a  diversion  up  a 
valley,  little  visited,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  hotel- 
books,  by  English  travellers, — that  of  the  Ahr.  The  car¬ 
riage-road  turns  from  the  river  at  Ramagen  ;  the  pedes¬ 
trian  going  upwards  from  Godesberg  may  find  short  cuts 
over  the  hill.  The  Ahrthal  is  a  great  wine  valley,  red 
wine  alone  being  produced  in  it.  The  common  sorts  are 
classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  Ahrbleishart, 
but  there  is  a  choicer  sort,  called  Walporzheimer,  which 
(on  the  spot)  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  red  wine  of  the 
Rhine  country.  The  southern  exposure  of  the  valley  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  vineyards  built  upon  the 
steeper  parts  with  retaining  wails  to  keep  the  soil  up. 
Up  to  Ahrweiler,  a  small,  old-fashioned,  rather  pic¬ 
turesque  town,  with  a  rough  but  clean  and  comfortable 
inn,  the  valley  has  no  particular  beauty  :  the  fine  scenery 
begins  about  a  mile  higher,  at  the  village  of  Walporzheim, 
where  the  wine  above  mentioned  is  grown.  Thence  to 
Altenahr,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  valley 
forms  a  succession  of  the  most  extraordinary  bends :  the 
sides  are  high,  rocky,  and  picturesque,  abounding  in 
sharp  points  and  abrupt  escarpments.  Approaching 
Altenahr,  they  become  still  bolder.  At  Lochmiihl  there 
is  a  singular  scene,  where  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock  has  been 
opened  for  the  passage  of  the  road.  A  new  road  is  in 
course  of  construction  through  this  valley,  by  the  Prussian 
government,  to  open  a  line  of  communication  with  Treves. 
Close  to  Altenahr  it  passes  by  a  tunnel  through  a  pro¬ 
montory  of  rock,  which  turns  the  river  half  a  mile  out 
of  its  course,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  castle 
most  picturesque  in  form  and  situation.  The  tunnel  is 
perhaps  150  yards  long,  washed  almost  by  the  river  at 
either  end,  yet  so  tortuous  is  the  river’s  course,  that  be¬ 
tween  these  two  points  the  distance  by  water  is  probably 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  From  the  ruin  above 
eleven  bends  are  visible,  the  extreme  points  probably  not 
being  more  than  half  a  mile  asunder  in  direct  distance. 
The  course  of  the  Forth  may  be  equally  tortuous,  but 
then  it  is  through  soft  alluvial  soil :  the  Ahr  merely  fol¬ 
lows  the  course  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  the  interlacing  of 
the  salient  angles  of  the  rocks  that  compels  it  to  all  these 
vagaries.  The  result  is  an  extraordinary  variety  of  out¬ 
line,  for  these  rocky  promontories  are  very  sharp  and 
picturesque.  A  good  view  may  be  had  from  the  ridge  on 


the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  narrow  ridge  enclosed 
between  two  parallel  reaches ;  but  it  is  better  to  ascend 
to  the  castle.  The  finest  view  of  the  whole,  however,  is 
from  the  white  cross,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the 
castle,  on  the  same  ridge :  this  is  most  complete  and 
picturesque,  the  more  for  being  rather  lower  than  the 
peaks  around.  Another  very  good  point  is  the  flag-staff 
on  a  hill  above  the  tunnel,  which  may  be  reached  from 
the  castle  without  descending  to  the  road. 

The  inn  at  Altenahr  seems  hardly  to  be  recommended 
as  a  sleeping-place ;  at  least  those  who  are  particular 
should  return  to  Ahrweiler.  The  valley  continues  pretty 
up  to  Adenau,  a  small  town,  where  the  pedestrian  might 
sleep,  and  continue  his  journey  southward  over  the  hills 
to  the  pretty  lake  and  abbey  of  Laach.  Whenever  the 
road  shall  be  opened  through  to  Treves,  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  this  valley  (which  is  called  Kleiner  Schweitz, 
Little  Switzerland)  will  doubtless  attract  many  more 
travellers.  To  ascend  this  valley  to  Treves,  which  abounds 
in  antiquities,  and  descend  the  Moselle,  or  vice  versa , 
would  form  a  most  agreeable  part  of  the  Rhine  tour. 

The  carriage  road  from  Ahrweiler  to  Laach  returns  to 
the  Rhine  at  Sinzig ;  and,  about  four  English  miles  far¬ 
ther,  turns  up  the  pretty  little  valley  of  Brohl,  passing 
the  mineral  spring  of  Tonistein,  which,  like  the  Seltzer 
water,  is  bottled  and  exported  to  a  considerable  extent. 
This  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Rhine :  another  hour 
brings  you  to  Wassenach,  a  small  village  with  a  bad  inn. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  hills  under  which  the  lake  lies;  the  carriage  (or 
rather  cart)  road  makes  a  considerable  circuit.  For  a 
long  time  before  it  is  reached,  the  blue  water  is  seen 
gleaming  through  the  thick  beech-wood  which  clothes 
this  end  of  the  lake.  It  occupies  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
and  is  said  to  be  ll  miles  long,  214  feet  deep,  and  616 
above  the  Rhine.  It  is  pretty  and  singular,  yet  hardly 
worth  so  long  a  detour,  except  for  those  who  have  time 
enough  to  linger  at  pleasure.  The  first  three  miles  up 
the  valley  of  Brohl  are  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  excursion.  To  the  architectural  student,  however, 
the  church  of  Laach,  completed  in  1156,  is  very  inte¬ 
resting.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  ex¬ 
isting  of  the  round-arched  style ;  and  though  stripped 
and  desecrated,  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  architectural  pre¬ 
servation.  It  has  six  slender  towers,  or  rather  minarets, 
three  at  each  end,  a  common  thing  among  the  older 
churches  on  the  Rhine,  and  apparently  of  Eastern  origin. 
The  abbey  was  secularised  in  the  Revolution ;  and  the 
church  has  been  plundered  of  every  thing  but  the  bare 
walls.  It  has,  however,  been  purchased  by  the  Prussian 
government ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  signs  of  recent 
and  careful  repair. 

A  rough  road,  passable  with  a  light  carriage,  leads  from 
Wassenach  to  Laach,  and  thence  either  to  Andernach  or 
direct  to  Coblentz.  The  journey  to  either  of  those  places 
from  Aterweiler  may  be  made  in  a  day. 

From  Coblentz  to  Bingen  is  the  finest  part  of  the  Rhine 
valley,  the  whole  distance  being  a  deep  defile  cleft 
through  a  chain  of  hills,  leaving  for  the  most  part  no  level 
space  save  the  bed  of  the  river.  Opposite  to  Coblentz 
rises  the  celebrated  rock  and  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 
Cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained  through  a  valet-de¬ 
place  :  the  defences  are  imposing,  from  their  extent  and 
massiveness,  and  the  view  from  the  summit,  over  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  is  fine.  It  would  be 
endless  to  mention  all  the  remarkable  views  and  ruins 
comprised  in  this  portion  of  the  river ;  neither  is  it  our 
intention  to  write  a  Guide  to  the  Rhine.  One  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  noticed.  The  castle  of  Stolzenfels,  about 
three  miles  above  Coblentz,  commands  one  of  the  best 
views  on  the  river.  Nearly  opposite  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  castles  on  the  river ;  it  is  still,  I  believe,  occupied 
and  used  as  a  prison.  The  valley  of  the  Lahn,  in  which 
are  situated  Ems  and  the  old  castle  of  Nassau,  offers  a 
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delightful  excursion  of  one  or  two  days  from  Coblentz. 
St.  Goar,  just  below  the  vast  ruin  of  Rheinfels,  is  a  good 
halting-place,  with  a  good  inn  in  the  middle  of  this  fine 
scenery.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
is  a  pretty  little  valley  called  Kleiner  Schweitz  (the  same 
name  as  is  given  to  the  Ahrthal),  a  picturesque  combina¬ 
tion  of  wood  and  rock,  running  back  for  about  two  miles, 
and  commanded  by  the  ruined  castle  of  Katzenallenbogen. 
Higher  up,  the  Lurleiberg  and  neighbourhood  of  Bacha- 
rach  are  very  fine;  and  still  higher,  just  before  we  quit 
the  mountains  to  enter  on  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
Bingen  and  its  neighbourhood  present  perhaps  the  most 
striking  scenery  on  the  river.  The  pretty  modern-antique 
castle  of  Rheinstein  will  attract  notice ;  and  still  more, 
on  approaching  by  land,  the  vale  of  the  Nahe,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  before  reaching  Bingen. 
The  view  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch,  on  the  hill  above 
the  town,  is  very  fine,  though  not  equal  to  that  from  the 
Niederwald  already  described.  Oppposite,  but  a  little 
higher,  is  Rudesheim,  renowned  for  wine,  with  good  inns, 
and  a  situation  preferable  perhaps  to  that  of  Bingen, 
especially  if  the  nights  be  moonlight,  inasmuch  as  it 
fronts  the  south.  I  do  not  know  to  what  peculiarity  in 
the  air  or  water  it  is  to  be  attributed,  but  I  never  saw 
anything  so  lovely  as  the  colouring  of  the  Rhine  during 
the  two  or  three  days  that  I  spent  on  this  part  of  it — 
bright  hues  of  green  and  purple,  changing  like  the  shades 
on  a  pigeon’s  neck..  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  real  colour  of  the  river  is  a  dirty,  muddy 
brown. 

Above  Bingen,  as  far  as  Basle,  the  river  traverses  a 
huge  dull  plain,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Haardt 
mountains  and  the  Vosges,  on  the  other  by  the  Odenwald 
and  Black  Forest.  The  route  up  the  river  by  steam  is 
slow  and  tedious ;  the  only  objects  of  interest  being  the 
many  ancient  cities  which  lie  on  or  near  its  banks.  The 
route  by  land,  by  Frankfort  and  along  the  Bergstrasse 
(mountain-road)  to  Heidelberg,  is  much  preferable,  lead¬ 
ing  past  the  foot  of  the  Melibocus  above  described. 
Heidelberg  itself  is  most  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  well  for 
the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  as  for  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  its  celebrated  chateau.  Baden-Baden  lies  but  a 
little  out  of  the  way  either  to  Basle  or  Schaff  hausen. 
At  Freyburg  there  is  a  very  fine  church  and  spire; 
and  here  commences  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Black 
Forest,  which  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  Switzerland 
for  those  who  enter  the  country  by  way  of  Schaffhausen. 

In  a  tour  of  the  Rhine,  the  baths  of  Nassau  should  be 
visited,  either  going  or  returning.  Wiesbaden  is  gay, 
and  the  neighbourhood  pretty.  Schlangenbad  lies  in  the 
greenest,  most  sequestered  nook  that  ever  was  seen :  it  is 
a  place  for  quiet  people  to  spend  a  month  in.  Langen- 
Schwalbach  has  more  gaiety,  but  less  beauty.  Ems 
is  very  gay  in  the  season,  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
charming. 

For  the  most  part  justice  is  hardly  done  to  the  Rhine, 
because  those  who  visit  it  are  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
greater  attractions  of  Switzerland  or  Italy.  Those  who 
expect  mountain  scenery  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  for 
below  the  lake  of  Constance  there  are  no  mountains  on 
the  course  of  the  river.  But  river  scenery,  water,  wood, 
and  rock,  with  the  finest  champaign  views,  occasionally, 
over  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  country,  may  be  seen  in  per¬ 
fection  upon  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries ;  and  to  those 
especially  who  have  already  seen  the  Alps,  and  to  whom 
economy  of  time,  money,  and  fatigue  is  an  object,  a 
journey  of  five  or  six  weeks,  comprising  the  cities  of 
Belgium,  and  the  scenery  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  and 
Rhine,  can  hardly  fail  to  give  ample  satisfaction.  It  is 
matter  too  of  some  moment  that  the  inns  are  universally 
good,  and  for  the  most  part  reasonable.  The  regular 
charge  for  a  t,able-d’hdte  dinner  is  one  thaler  =  3  shil¬ 
lings  ;  and  it)  shillings  a  day  should  more  than  cover  the 
expenses  of  a  single  man,  if  disposed  to  be  economical. 


In  Belgium,  inn-servants  expect  to  be  paid  high;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  less  so — about  a  shilling  English  (perhaps  rather 
less,  according  to  the  trouble  given)  I  should  think 
enough.  Travelling,  whether  by  railroad,  steam-boat,  or 
diligence,  is  cheap :  the  hire  of  a  carriage  and  pair  of 
horses  costs  about  a  franc  per  mile,  all  things  included. 

SHEEP-WASHING  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  DIS¬ 
TRICTS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

Probably  the  most  interesting  event,  next  to  that  of 
the  sheep-shearing,  in  the  mountain  districts,  where 
large  flocks  are  kept,  is  the  sheep-washing.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  detail  the  events  of  the  washing-day,  it 
seems  in  some  measure  necessary  to  state,  that  in  those 
wild  and  comparatively  desolate  districts  under  consi¬ 
deration  it  is  the  general  practice  of  the  farmers  to  salve 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  in  the  months  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  with  an  ointment  composed  of  melted  grease  or 
butter  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  tar.  In  per¬ 
forming  this  operation,  the  wool  is  nicely  divided  in  lines 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  a  small  space  asunder,  and  the 
salve  spread  thinly  and  dexterously  on  the  skin,  so  that 
by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  animal  it  soon  becomes  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  whole  surface.  Owing  to  this  salving  of 
the  flocks,  the  sheep-washing  becomes  a  matter  of  im¬ 
perative  necessity  in  order  to  render  the  fleeces  tolerably 
free  from  impurities. 

When  the  appointed  time  for  the  sheep-washing  ar¬ 
rives,  which  usually  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June, 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  the  shepherds  of  the  flock 
about  to  be  washed,  as  well  as  several  neighbouring  shep¬ 
herds,  accompanied  by  their  faithful  and  sagacious  dogs, 
set  out  for  the  particular  region  of  mountains  where  the 
flock  in  question  is  known  to  pasture ;  each  person  hav¬ 
ing  a  hill-side  or  particular  space  allotted  to  him  to  gather 
in  the  sheep  from.  By  the  time  the  shepherds  reach 
their  respective  berths,  day-light  will  have  so  far  advanced 
that  the  sheep  may  be  seen  by  those  employed  to  scare 
them  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  and  the  gathering 
forthwith  commences.  His  dog  or  dogs,  for  a  shepherd 
often  has  two,  are  the  active  agents  employed  in  collecting 
together  those  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  and  they  will 
obey  their  master’s  voice,  whistle,  or  motion  of  the  hand, 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  alacrity,  seeming  perfectly 
to  understand  the  business  they  are  engaged  upon.  They 
will  diligently  traverse  a  whole  mountain-side,  barking 
angrily  at  such  of  the  sheep  as  appear  disposed  to  lag 
behind,  being  careful  that  none  escape  to  the  rear.  The 
time  required  for  the  gathering  partly  depends  upon  the 
distance  the  sheep-folds  are  from  where  the  flocks  pas¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  upon  the  number  of  persons  employed 
on  the  occasion ;  but  it  is  a  work  that  usually  occupies 
four  or  five  hours.  By  the  time  the  several  portions  of 
a  large  flock  have  become  collected  into  one  mass,  and 
have  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  sheep-folds,  several  per¬ 
sons  will  have  arrived  in  order  to  assist  at  the  folding  of 
the  flock.  At  this  part  of  the  scene,  the  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  become  nearly  deafening ;  and  the  hollows  of  the 
adjoining  mountains  echo  back  the  mingled  sounds  of  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  shouting 
of  the  shepherds. 

In  those  mountain-ranges  where  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  are  kept,  the  owners  of  the  flocks  have  built  rude 
sheep-folds  in  convenient  situations,  often  enclosing  as 
much  space  as  will  contain  two  or  three  thousand  head  of 
sheep.  These  folds  are  usually  divided  into  four  or  five 
compartments,  for  the  convenience  of  separating  the  flock 
into  certain  divisions,  such  as  hogs,  ewes,  and  wethers ; 
but  since  the  sheep-washing  does  not  require  any  peculiar 
divisions  of  this  sort,  the  trouble  of  dividing  them  is  not 
generally  adopted  on  these  occasions.  By  the  time  the 
sheep  are  folded,  the  neighbours  from  all  the  surrounding 
district  may  be  seen  making  their  way  towards  the  scene 
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of  attraction — some  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  any  as¬ 
sistance  that  may  be  necessary,  and  many  idlers  and 
lookers-on.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  wheel-carriage — 
not  even  the  small  carts,  with  their  fixed  axletrees  and 
solid  wheels  (called  tumblers) — can  approach  those  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses ;  nevertheless  small  casks  of  ale,  with  sacks 
and  baskets  well  stored  with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 
find  their  way  to  the  washings,  either  on  the  backs  of 
sure-footed  ponies,  or  else  carried  by  some  sturdy  men 
and  maidens.  Previous  to  the  operation  of  washing 
commencing,  the  assembled  company  seat  themselves  on 
the  short  grass,  and  partake  of  such  refreshments  as  have 
been  provided  for  the  occasion.  The  repast  being  over, 
the  washers  prepare  themselves  for  their  arduous  duties, 
arraying  themselves  in  such  habiliments  as  the  occasion 
seems  to  require.  Where  a  flock  consists  of  two  thousand 
sheep,  probably  five  or  six  persons  will  enter  the  wash- 
dub  (wash-pool)  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  ne¬ 
cessary  ablutions  upon  the  bleating  flock.  The  folds  are 
built  contiguous  to  some  mountain  stream,  where  nature 
has  provided  a  pool  of  sufficient  depth  and  magnitude,  or 
else  an  artificial  pool  is  made  by  the  parties  interested. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  wash-dub  is  such  that  the 
washers  may  be  able  to  perform  their  work  without  the 
inconvenience  of  stooping,  and  that  the  sheep  may  not 
reach  the  bottom  with  their  feet,  for  if  they  could,  the 
washers  would  not  possess  such  entire  command  over 
them.  From  3  to  3?  feet  is  considered  a  good  depth  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  gentle  slope 
from  some  part  of  the  pool  for  the  sheep  to  effect  a  land¬ 
ing  when  they  are  weak,  and  their  fleeces  of  long  wool 
saturated  and  teeming  with  water.  Two  or  three  active 
hands  are  stationed  at  the  narrow  outlet  of  the  fold  that 
communicates  with  the  pool,  whose  duty  it  is  to  throw  the 
sheep  into  the  dub  just  as  fast  as  the  washers  can  dispose 
of  them ;  while  several  other  persons  are  engaged  in 
catching  them  in  the  fold  and  delivering  them  to  the 
throwers.  The  usual  mode  of  washing  the  sheep  is  this  : 
when  the  washer  lays  hold  of  his  floating  victim,  he  turns 
it  upon  its  back  in  the  water,  and  after  a  little  rubbing  of 
the  wool,  and  a  few  grasps  of  both  hands,  he  turns  it  with 
its  back  uppermost,  when,  with  a  few  peculiar  motions  of 
his  arms,  he  compresses  the  wool  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  greater  portion  of  grease  and  filth  is  quickly  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  fleece.  The  whole  operation  occupies 
but  a  very  short  time,  which  will  easily  be  conceived 
when  it  is  stated  that  an  expert  washer  will  wash  500  or 
600  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours.  These  mountain 
brooks  commonly  derive  their  origin  from  springs  at  no 
great  distance,  hence  the  water  is  of  a  very  cool  tempera¬ 
ture,  so  that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  ply  the  washers 
with  spirits  and  water,  hot  ale,  &c.,  and  whatever  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  calculated  to  keep  the  blood  in  circula¬ 
tion.  All  these  appliances,  however,  often  fail  in  keeping 
the  washers  from  becoming  exceedingly  chilled ;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  some  of  them  get  intoxicated 
with  their  too  plentiful  potations. 

Nothing  delighted  me  more,  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood, 
than  the  permission  to  attend  one  of  those  washings ;  but 
my  chief  amusement  consisted  in  capturing  the  half- 
suffocated  trout  in  the  stream  below  the  wash-pool ;  for 
such  is  the  obnoxious  quality  of  the  matter  expunged  from 
the  fleeces  of  the  sheep,  that  the  trout  (and  most  of  the 
streams  abound  with  them)  are  reduced  to  such  a  state 
that  they  may  easily  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  caught 
in  a  small  landing-net. 

When  the  sheep-washing  is  finished,  provisions  are 
again  spread  upon  the  grass,  and  all  who  feel  disposed  to 
do  so  partake  of  a  second  repast ;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  small  parties  may  be  seen  returning 
along  the  various  mountain-tracks  leading  to  their  re¬ 
spective  homes.  During  the  time  the  washing  is  going 
on,  the  continual  bleating  of  hundreds  of  the  disturbed 
flock — ewes  for  their  missing  lambs,  and  lambs  for  their 


lost  dams — can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  such  scenes.  And  as  with  the  human  race,  where 
no  two  voices  are  said  to  be  exactly  alike,  so  it  is  with  the 
plaintive  bleatings  of  one  of  those  mountain  flocks,  al¬ 
though  the  number  should  exceed  two  or  three  thousand. 

The  sheep-shearing  commonly  takes  place  about  ten  or 
fifteen  days  after  the  washing,  when  the  flock  is  again 
gathered  together ;  but  on  this  latter  occasion  the  sheep 
are  driven  to  the  homestead  or  dwelling  of  the  owner, 
where  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  all  that  belongs  to 
a  jovial  sheep-shearing. 


Training  Pack-Oxen  in  South  Africa. — To  train  a  young 
ox  for  riding  or  for  a  pack,  it  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
a  short  stick  with  a  fork  at  one  end  is  thrust  through  the 
cartilage  of  its  nose ;  to  the  ends  of  the  stick  a  thong  is  at¬ 
tached,  which  forms  the  bridle ;  sheep-skins  are  placed  on 
the  back,  and  secured  with  “  reims”  or  thongs ;  the  ox  is  then 
mounted  by  a  good  rider,  who  holds  fast  by  the  belly  thongs, 
and  allows  the  ox  to  plunge  with  him,  or  to  run  off  till  it  is 
tired;  and  thus,  after  a  time,  its  spirit  is  broken,  though  some 
ugly  falls  are  got,  and  much  scratching  is  endured  among 
the  bushes  by  the  rider,  during  the  process  of  training. — 
Sir  J.  E.  Alexander's  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa. 


Norwegian  Corn- mill. — In  Canada  and  other  thinly 
peopled  countries,  where  the  inhabitants  are  often  at  a  great 
distance  from  mill-power,  such  a  corn-mill  as  the  small 
landowners  of  Norway  erect  upon  their  farms,  and  which 
maybe  made  by  an  ordinary  mechanic,  would  be  invaluable. 
In  England,  where  the  advantages  of  superior  and  powerful 
machinery  are  to  be  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
the  simple  contrivances  out  of  which  probably  they  origi¬ 
nated  have  been  forgotten;  but  in  our  colonies  they  may,  in 
many  instances,  be  profitably  resorted  to,  until  the  superior 
machinery  of  the  old  country  is  more  extensively  introduced. 
Mr.  Laing  gives  the  following  account  of  the  little  corn- 
mills  of  Norway: — “The  Norwegian  mill  is  similar  to  that 
still  used  in  the  Zetland  islands,  and  probably  in  no  other 
part  of  Britain.  An  upright  shaft  or  spindle,  with  buckets 
or  vanes  fixed  in  the  lower  end,  at  such  an  angle  as  will  best 
receive  the  stroke  of  the  waterfall  projected  upon  these 
vanes  through  a  wooden  trough  or  pipe,  is  passed  through 
the  centre-hole  of  the  lower,  fixed  millstone,  and  its  upper 
end  fastened  in  the  upper  running  millstone.  The  water 
strikes  on  the  projecting  vanes  below,  and  drives  round  the 
shaft  with  the  upper  millstone  fixed  on  it.  The  stones  are 
of  very  small  diameter,  like  the  quern-stones  or  hand-mill¬ 
stones  formerly  used  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  are  of 
hard  gneiss ;  the  upper  one  concave,  so  as  to  sit  close  upon 
the  convexity  of  the  lower  fixed  stone.  The  mill  is  fed 
with  grain  through  the  centre  hole  of  the  upper  stone  by  a 
hopper,  in  which  there  is  a  little  door  sliding  up  and  down, 
for  the  grain  to  run  out  at  between  the  stones.  To  regulate 
this  door,  there  is  an  upright  piece  of  wood  touching  with  its 
lower  extremity  the  surface  of  the  running  stone,  and  with 
its  upper  the  loaded  end  of  another  piece,  suspended  hori¬ 
zontally  by  the  middle,  like  a  balance  beam,  and  the  end 
opposite  to  the  loaded  one  is  fastened  to  the  handle  of  the 
sliding  door  or  hatch  in  the  hopper.  The  weight  of  the 
loaded  end  opens  the  sliding  hatch,  and  the  grain  falls 
through  it  between  the  stones ;  but  when  too  much  comes 
between  them,  it  raises  the  upper  stone  from  resting  close 
upon  the  lower ;  the  end  of  the  upright  stick  touching  its 
surface  is  consequently  elevated,  and  the  loaded  end  of  the 
balance  consequently  raised  by  the  other  extremity  of  the 
upright  pieces  of  wood,  when  the  feeding  hatch  shuts  pro¬ 
portionally.  There  is  not  a  nail  in  the  mill,  which  is  all 
put  together  with  wood,  or  with  fastenings  of  birch  bands, 
made  of  twigs,  bruised,  and  twisted  together.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  preferring  the  upright  shaft,  moved  by  the 
direct  impulse  of  the  water,  to  our  water-wheels.  It  is  not 
so  readily  clogged  with  ice,  nor  impeded  by  back-water.”— 
Laing' s  Residence  in  Norway. 
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ARCHANGEL. 


Tiie  intercourse  of  the  English  with  Russia  commenced 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the  Russian 
empire  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  was 
engrossed  by  the  Hanseatic  Association,  who  endeavoured 
to  exclude  other  maritime  nations  from  any  share  in  it, 
when  a  fortunate  accident  enabled  the  English  to  obtain 
access  by  sea  to  the  territories  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

In  1553  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  sailed  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north-east  pas¬ 
sage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  In  latitude  12°  they 
were  dispersed  by  a  violent  storm ;  one  of  the  ships  was 
lost,  and  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  driven  into  a  port  of 
Lapland,  where  he  and  his  crew  were  frozen  to  death. 
Richard  Chancellor,  who  commanded  the  remaining  ves¬ 
sel,  reached  Wardhuys,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where 
he  waited  some  time  for  his  companions.  After  this 
delay  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  reaching  the 
White  Sea,  ascended  the  river  Dwina,  and  cast  anchor 
opposite  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Being 
interrogated  by  the  Russians,  he  determined  upon  ren- 
Vol.  VIII. 


dering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  "had  reached 
their  country  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  interests  of 
England ;  and  he  replied,  that  he  wras  come  with  the 
design  of  entering  into  amicable  commercial  relations 
with  them.  This  statement  was  strictly  true,  although 
such  was  not  the  direct  object  of  the  expedition;  but  he 
had  been  provided  with  letters  addressed  to  the  rulers  of 
any  country  on  whose  shores  he  might  happen  to  stand 
in  need  of  assistance  and  protection.  Ivan,  surnamed 
the  Terrible,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers, 
ordered  Chancellor  and  some  of  his  companions  to  his 
court  at  Moscow ;  and  at  an  audience  with  the  czar, 
Chancellor  presented  one  of  the  letters  from  his  sovereign. 
After  several  interviews  Ivan  gave  him  an  answer,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  king  of  England,  offering  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  English  to  open  a  trade  writh  Russia.  Some 
Dutch  merchants  at  Moscow  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
favourable  issue,  by  representing  the  English  as  pirates ; 
but  Ivan  was  too  desirous  of  improving  his  people  by  in¬ 
tercourse  with  foreigners  to  listen  to  them.  He  had 
besides  reasons  to  be  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Hanseatic  Association,  and  was  also  engaged  in  a  war 
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with  Livonia,  which  caused  a  considerable  interruption  to 
the  usual  course  of  the  trade  by  the  Baltic. 

On  Chancellor’s  return  to  England  the  account  which 
lie  gave  of  his  negotiations  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the 
original  promoters  of  the  North-East  Discovery  expe¬ 
dition  were  incorporated  as  “  The  Merchants  Adventurers 
for  the  Discovery  of  Lands  Unknown.” 

In  1555  Chancellor  made  a  second  voyage  to  Russia, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Company,  and 
hearing  a  letter  from  Philip  and  Mary  to  the  czar.  Ivan 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  former  professions  by  giving 
the  Company  permission  to  settle  and  trade  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions ;  and  he  granted  them  an  exemption  from 
all  tolls,  taxes,  and  imposts  whatever.  Russia,  at  this 
period,  was  in  a  half-civilised  state,  hut  Ivan  showed 
himself  fully  capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
commerce.  In  the  document  by  which  he  granted  the 
above  privileges,  he  states,  that  “  considering  how  needful 
merchandise  is,  which  furnisheth  men  of  all  that  which 
is  convenient  for  their  living  and  nourishment,  for  their 
clothing,  trimming,  the  satisfying  of  their  delights,  and 
all  other  things  convenient  and  profitable  to  them ;  and 
that  merchandising  bringeth  the  said  commodities  from 
divers  quarters  in  so  great  abundance,  as  by  means 
thereof  nothing  is  lacking  in  any  part ;  and  that  all 
things  be  in  every  place  (where  interchange  of  merchan¬ 
dises  is  received  and  embraced),  generally  in  such  sort 
[proportion]  as  amity  is  thereby  entered  into  and  planted 
to  continue  ;  and  the  enjoyers  thereof  be  as  men  living 
in  a  golden  world.”  Such  were  the  grounds  on  which 
he  encouraged  commercial  relations  with  the  English. 

A  charter  was  also  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary  to  the 

Marehants  of  Russia,  grounded  upon  the  discoverie  of 
the  said  countrie.”  It  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  and  excluded  from  the  dominions  of  the  Russian 
emperor  all  English  ships  except  those  belonging  to  the 
Company ;  and  in  addition  gave  the  Company  a  similar 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  regions  not  already  known  to 
English  merchants. 

In  the  same  year  Chancellor  returned  from  his 
second  voyage  to  Russia,  with  cargoes  of  the  value  of 
36,000k,  and  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  with 
sixteen  Muscovite  noblemen  in  his  train ;  but  three  out 
of  the  four  ships  under  his  command  were  lost,  including 
his  own  ship.  The  ambassador  arrived  safely  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction  and  respect 
at  court. 

The  third  voyage  of  the  English  to  Russia  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  ships  were  obliged  to  return  in 
consequence  of  the  ice.  The  practicability  of  navigating 
the  seas  which  formed  the  northern  limits  of  Russia  was 
however  satisfactorily  demonstrated;  and  Ivan  directed 
the  port  of  Archangel  to  be  built.  It  was  commenced  in 
1584,  and  soon  became  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Mus¬ 
covy  with  foreign  parts.  Until  the  Russians  extended 
their  empire  to  the  Baltic,  Archangel  was  their  only  sea¬ 
port.  The  Dutch  and  Hamburghers  subsequently  parti¬ 
cipated  with  the  English  in  the  trade  with  Archangel. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  300  to  400  ships, 
chiefly  English  and  Dutch,  were  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
the  port  at  one  time.  Its  prosperity  received  a  check 
when  Petersburg  was  founded ;  but  the  empress  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  1762,  placed  it  on  a  similar  footing  with  that 
privileged  and  favoured  city,  and  it  has  since  been  gra¬ 
dually  increasing  in  importance  as  the  great  emporium 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  The  produce  of  the 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  Dwina,  which  is  navigable 
for  three  hundred  miles,  together  with  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  Siberia,  consisting  of  fish,  fish-oils, 
tallow,  candles,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  iron,  linseed, 
hides,  bristles,  furs,  &c.,  are  shipped  at  Archangel  to  the 
value  of  above  500,000k  in  each  season.  As  soon  as  the 
navigation  becomes  open,  the  Dwina  is  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  vessels  and  boats  of  every  description ;  and 


the  scene  both  on  the  water  and  on  the  quays  is  busy, 
cheerful,  and  animating.  There  are  some  sugar-re¬ 
fineries,  and  manufactories  of  canvas  and  cordage,  and 
considerable  activity  in  ship  and  boat  building.  At  a 
distance  of  eleven  miles  below  Archangel  there  is  a 
government  ship-yard.  The  “  White  Sea  Company  ” 
despatches  vessels  every  year  to  the  fisheries  of  Nova 
Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  Kalgiew. 

The  houses  at  Archangel  are  almost  all  built  of  wood, 
two  stories  high,  and  those  of  the  richer  class  are  replete 
with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  superior  civilization. 
There  are  two  main  streets,  connected  by  narrow  lanes, 
paved  with  wood.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
15,000,  living  in  2000  houses.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina ;  but  although 
the  width  of  the  river  at  Archangel  is  nearly  five  miles, 
vessels  of  heavy  burthen  cannot  come  up  so  high  as  the 
town.  The  name  given  to  Archangel  by  the  Russians  is 
“  Gorod  Archangelokov,”  or  the  Town  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 


ON  ROCKETS. 

II. — THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  FLIGHT. 

[Concluded  from  No.  4S0.] 

It  will  be  conducive  to  the  clearness  of  the  details  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject  if  we  separate  them  into  four 
heads;  viz.  those  relating  to  ingredients,  manufadure, 
firing ,  and  flight. 

The  ingredients  of  a  rocket  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  for  numerous  other  kinds  of  fireworks.  A  rocket 
may  be  shortly  described  as  a  hollow  cylinder,  made 
either  of  paper  or  of  sheet-iron,  and  nearly  filled  with  a 
combustible  body  rammed  in  with  great  force.  One  end 
of  the  rocket  is  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  firing,  and 
the  other  end  is  fitted  with  a  cap  containing  some  com¬ 
position,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sky-rocket,  gives  the 
appearance  of  stars,  a  shower  of  fire,  &c.,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  Congreve  rocket,  destructive  missiles.  The  combus¬ 
tible  body  rammed  into  the  case  is  sometimes  gunpow¬ 
der,  but  more  frequently  a  mixture  of  gunpowder,  salt¬ 
petre,  and  charcoal;  sulphur  and  iron  filings  are  some¬ 
times  added,  to  produce  peculiar  effects.  Saltpetre,  or 
nitre,  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  fireworks,  as  the 
explosive  nature  of  the  mixture  generally  depends  upon 
it.  The  charcoal,  sulphur,  &c.  are  to  produce  certain 
modifications  in  the  effect  resulting  from  the  explosion  of 
nitre  or  of  gunpowder. 

Manufacture. — We  shall  obtain  a  sufficient  idea  of 
rockets  generally,  if  we  attend  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
sky-rocket  of  one  pound  weight,  since  those  of  greater  or 
less  weight  are  almost  precisely  alike  in  their  general 
features,  and  since  a  Congreve  rocket  is  sufficiently  like 
them  to  render  a  few  words  hereafter  sufficient  respecting 
that  class. 

A  sky-rocket  case  is  made  of  paper  rolled  round  until 
a  thick  substance,  like  pasteboard,  is  obtained;  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  thus  required  for  any  given  size  of  case 
is  determined  by  experience.  The  workman  has  a  former , 
or  central  stick,  round  which  he  wraps  the  paper  ;  this 
former  is  cylindrical  and  very  smooth,  and  the  exact  size 
of  the  intended  internal  diameter  of  the  rocket.  The 
paper  is  pasted,  and  the  former  is  rolled  up  in  it,  the 
part  of  the  paper  in  actual  contact  with  the  former  being 
left  free  from  paste.  As  the  successive  thicknesses  of 
paper  accumulate  on  the  former ,  they  are  rolled  on  a  flat 
board,  so  as  to  become  smooth  and  hard ;  and  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  continued  until  the  thickness  of  the  pasteboard  is 
about  equal  to  one-sixth  the  diameter  of  the  case. 

The  former  is  then  withdrawn,  and  one  end  of  the  case 
is  choked.  This  term  means  a  process  of  tightening, 
by  which  the  case  near  one  end  is  squeezed  to  half  its 
former  diameter  ;  so  that  a  neck  or  choke  is  thus  made, 
It  is  effected  by  drawing  a  cord  forcibly  round  the  case ; 
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and  its  object  is  to  retain  the  composition  in  the  case,  and 
yet  leave  an  opening  by  which  it  can  be  ignited.  The 
other  end  of  the  case  is  then  cut  smooth,  and  the  length 
is  so  regulated  that  from  that  end  to  the  choke  is  equal 
to  about  six  diameters  of  the  case. 

The  case  is  now  ready  to  be  filled  with  the  composition, 
which,  if  it  did  not  require  ramming,  might  be  poured  in 
while  the  case  is  held  in  the  hand.  But  as  a  great  com¬ 
pression  of  the  materials  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
whereby  the  effect  is  produced,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  case  is  not  burst  by  the  ramming  employed.  To 
prevent  this  the  case  is  placed  in  a  strong  wooden  cylin¬ 
der,  just  large  enough  to  receive  it,  with  the  choke  down¬ 
wards  and  the  open  end  upwards.  There  are  many 
receipts  for  rocket  composition;  but  Dr.  M'Culloch  re¬ 
commends,  for  a  pound  rocket,  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sul¬ 
phur,  in  the  proportions  of  4  of  the  first  to  14  of  the 
second  and  1  of  the  third.  These  ingredients  are  well 
mixed  up,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  poured  into  the 
case,  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  When  a  small  quantity 
has  been  poured  in,  it  is  rammed  down  with  great  force 
by  means  of  rammers  made  of  gun-metal  or  of  hard 
wood ;  and  if  the  rocket  be  above  a  certain  size,  a  mallet 
is  also  used  :  in  the  case  of  a  pound  rocket  it  is  said  that 
thirty  blows  with  the  mallet  are  required  to  each  charge 
or  supply,  a  charge  being  equal  in  depth  to  half  the 
diameter  of  the  case.  When  one  charge  is  thus  rammed 
down,  another  is  poured  in  and  rammed  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  so  on  until  the  proper  quantity  of  compo¬ 
sition  has  been  introduced. 

But  it  is  necessary,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  here¬ 
after  state,  that  the  rocket  should  have  a  bore  or  aperture 
nearly  through  its  whole  length.  This  is  effected  in  an 
ingenious  manner  :  the  mould  in  which  the  case  is  placed 
has  a  spindle  projecting  upright  from  the  bottom ;  and 
the  rammer  has  a  cavity  similar  in  shape  to  the  spindle, 
so  that  the  one  will  fit  on  the  other.  Throughout  the 
filling  of  the  case,  therefore,  there  is  a  portion  of  it,  nearly 
through  its  length,  which  receives  no  composition,  because 
it  is  occupied  by  the  spindle. 

When  the  case  is  nearly  filled  with  composition,  a  small 
quantity  of  clay  is  rammed  in,  a  little  hole  being  made 
through  the  centre  of  the  clay  with  a  gimlet. 

The  rocket,  thus  far  made,  is  now  to  be  fitted  with  the 
head.  To  explain  the  use  of  this  head,  we  may  remind 
the  reader,  that  while  a  sky-rocket  is  ascending,  a  bril¬ 
liant  train  of  sparks  marks  its  course  ;  and  that  when  its 
course  is  nearly  ended,  an  explosion,  accompanied  by 
brilliant  stars,  &c.,  ensues  :*  the  train  of  sparks  is  due  to 
the  composition  contained  in  the  case,  and  the  explosion, 
stars,  &c.,  to  that  contained  in  the  head,  which  also 
ignites  the  later  of  the  two. 

The  cap  is  a  short  cylinder,  with  a  conical  projection 
at  one  end,  and  is  usually  of  rather  greater  diameter  than 
the  rest  of  the  case.  It  is  made  of  paper,  pasted  in 
numerous  thicknesses  one  over  another,  in  the  manner 
described  before.  When  the  cap  is  made,  it  is  filled 
before  it  is  put  on ;  and  the  contents  may  be  here  briefly 
noticed.  Sometimes  a  number  of  small  cases,  called 
serpents,  are  enclosed  in  the  head  :  these  are  filled  with 
sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  which  are  rammed  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  the  cases  ignite,  they  take  a  serpen¬ 
tine  course  through  the  air.  Sometimes  small  cases, 
called  rains,  are  enclosed  in  the  head :  these  are  filled 
with  a  similar  composition,  so  arranged  that,  when  ignited, 
they  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  ground,  and  thus,  when 
their  number  is  great,  they  appear  like  a  shower  of  fiery 
rain.  A  third  kind  of  ornament  for  placing  in  the  head 
are  stars  :  these  are  little,  balls,  made  of  sulphur,  nitre, 
antimony,  and  one  or  two  other  ingredients,  moistened 
with  gum-wTater,  and  made  up  into  a  paste.  When  they 
explode,  they  present  the  appearance  of  brilliant  stars. 
Lastly,  we  may  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  head  of  a 
Congreve  rocket :  these  are  for  a  very  different  purpose 


from  that  of  ornament,  since  the  rocket  owes  much  of  its 
destructive  power  to  the  contents  of  the  head  :  sometimes 
an  explosive  composition  is  used,  similar  to  gunpowder; 
at  others,  sharp  missiles ;  and  at  others,  again,  composi¬ 
tion  which  will  yield  a  suffocating  odour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  contents  of  the  head,  they  are 
placed  in  it,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  intro¬ 
duced,  in  order  to  explode  them.  The  head  is  then  fas¬ 
tened  oh  the  rocket,  the  latter  is  taken  out  of  the  mould, 
and  the  lower  end  is  closed  by  a  strong  covering  of  paper. 
With  respect  to  Congreve  rockets,  we  may  remark  that 
the  cases  are  made  of  iron  and  the  head  filled  with  de¬ 
structive  composition  ;  but  the  general  mode  of  manu¬ 
facture  somewhat  resembles  that  of  sky-rockets.  The 
minutiae  of  their  manufacture  are  not  suffered  by  the 
government  to  be  made  public. 

Firing. — The  mode  in  which  a  rocket  is  “  let  off,”  is, 
to  ignite  the  lower  end,  or  that  most  remote  from  the 
head.  The  composition  with  which  it  is  filled  will  im¬ 
mediately  cause  a  train  of  sparks  to  issue  with  great  force, 
and  the  rocket  will  proceed  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  head :  if,  for  instance,  the  rocket  were  held  vertically 
with  the  head  upwards,  it  would,  on  being  ignited,  ascend 
vertically.  But  ao  the  wind,  or  an  inequality  in  the 
composition,  or  many  other  circumstances,  might  tend  to 
change  the  direction  in  which  the  rocket  moved,  it  would 
follow  a  zigzag  and  uncertain  course,  not  unattended 
with  danger  to  spectators.  To  obviate  this,  the  rocket  i3 
supplied  with  a  rudder,  in  the  form  of  a  long  stick,  to 
which  it  is  tied.  The  object  in  view  is,  in  fact,  to  lengthen 
the  rocket  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  A  sportsman 
knows  that  a  long  rifle  will  ensure  a  straighter  course  to 
a  bullet  than  a  short  pistol ;  and  the  stick  of  a  rocket  is 
intended  to  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose.  A  rocket 
six  or  seven  inches  long  is  generally  tied  to  a  stick  as 
much  as  eight  feet  in  length ;  and  there  have  been 
occasions  when  sticks  twenty-five  feet  long  have  been 
used. 

When  very  small  rockets  are  fired,  the  stick  may  be 
held  loosely  in  the  hand,  and  suffered  to  escape  upwards 
on  the  rocket  being  ignited ;  but  with  larger  rockets  this 
is  impracticable,  especially  when  it  is  desired  that  the 
rocket  should  ascend  either  vertically  or  at  any  defined 
angle. 

In  such  case,  the  rocket  is  supported  on  or  in  a  frame, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  rocket-stick  shall  be  held 
steadily  in  one  direction  until  it  finally  rises  into  the  air. 
In  firing  Congreve  rockets,  the  frame  or  support,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  is  fixed  at  a  given  angle  dependent  on  the 
distance  of  the  town,  fort,  or  ship  on  which  the  rocket  is 
desired  to  fall.  In  firing  signal  rockets  at  sea,  &c.,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  be  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible, 
in  order  to  be  seen  from  a  distance ;  but  in  every  case 
where  rockets  are  used  either  for  signals  or  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  it  is  contrived  to  give  them  such  a  direction  that 
the  stick,  after  the  rocket  is  expended,  shall  fall  at  a  spot 
where  spectators  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  it.  Great 
injury,  or  even  loss  of  life,  if  the  stick  be  large,  might 
result  from  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Flight. — The  flight  of  a  rocket  affords  a  beautiful 
instance  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  When  the  lower  end 
is  ignited,  the  composition  becomes,  by  combustion,  con¬ 
verted  into  gases,  which  occupy  so  much  more  space  than 
the  solid  ingredients  from  which  they  were  formed,  that 
the  case  has  not  room  for  them,  and  they  rush  out  at  the 
open  end ;  but  in  so  doing  they  encounter  the  air  which 
forms  our  atmosphere,  and  which  offers  such  resistance 
to  the  escape  of  the  gases,  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  motion  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  that  is,  the  whole  rocket  is  moved 
forward.  The  recoil  of  a  cannon  or  gun  is  due  to  nearly 
the  same  cause.  In  both  cases  the  hollow  cylinder  con¬ 
taining  the  exploding  substance  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  in  which  the  gaseous  products  ot  the 
explosion  are  escaping ;  only  in  the  one  case  our  object  is 
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to  propel  the  contents  of  the  cylinder,  and  in  the  other  to 
propel  the  cylinder  itself. 

A  portion  of  the  ingredients  is  converted  into  gas,  which 
causes  the  ascent,  while  another  portion  gives  rise  to  the 
brilliant  train  of  sparks  which  marks  the  ascent.  The 
rocket  continues  to  ascend  as  long  as  the  composition 
lasts,  when  it  ignites  the  gunpowder  contained  in  the  cap 
or  head,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  explodes  the  rain,  stars, 
serpents,  missiles,  combustibles,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
the  contents  of  the  head.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
brilliant  explosion  which  terminates  the  career  of  a  sky¬ 
rocket  takes  place  when  it  is  nearly  or  quite  at  its  great¬ 
est  elevation :  it  generally  continues  to  ascend  as  long  as 
any  of  the  composition  remains.  This  remark,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  rockets  when  they  are  fired  off  nearly  in 
a  vertical  direction,  as  sky-rockets  usually  are. 

In  describing  the  mode  of  filling  the  cases,  we  stated 
that  it  is  contrived  to  leave  a  bore  or  hollow  nearly 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  composition.  The  object 
of  this  is,  that  a  larger  surface  of  composition  may  be  on 
fire  at  one  time  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  whole  were 
solid  and  only  a  transverse  section  of  it  ignited  at  once. 
The  larger  the  surface  exposed  to  heat  at  one  time,  the 
more  rapidly  is  gas  generated,  the  greater  is  the.  force  with 
which  the  external  air  has  to  contend,  and  the  more  rapid, 
consequently,  is  the  flight  of  the  rocket.  Dr.  M‘Culloch 
estimates  that,  what  with  the  conversion  of  the  solid  com¬ 
position  into  gases,  and  the  instant  expansion  of  those 
gases  by  the  great  heat  of  the  mixture,  the  actual  space 
occupied  by  the  gases  is  two  thousand  times  that  of  the 
solids  from  which  they  were  generated  ;  so  that  a  rocket 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long  will  generate 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  cubic  inches  of 
gas  :  hence  arises  the  rapid  motion  of  the  rocket,  from  the 
great  resistance  which  the  air  makes  to  the  exit  of  such  a 
large  quantity  of  gas  from  the  rocket. 

Sometimes  rockets,  made  nearly  in  the  manner  before 
described,  are  made  to  run  along  a  horizontal  cord,  in¬ 
stead  of  ascending  with  a  stick :  these  are  called  line 
rockets.  There  is  a  paper  tube  or  a  perforated  piece  of 
wood  attached  to  the  rocket,  through  which  the  cord 
passes ;  and  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  being  firmly  fas¬ 
tened  at  any  given  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  cord 
tightly  stretched,  the  rocket,  when  fired,  will  run  along 
the  line  by  means  of  the  tube  from  which  it  is  suspended. 
Two  or  three  rockets  may  be  so  connected  that  a  recipro¬ 
cating  motion  may  be  produced,  one  rocket  moving  in 
one  direction,  and  then,  when  expiring,  communicating 
fire  to  another,  which  will  move  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion. 

Another  modification  obtains  the  name  of  water  rocket. 
In  this  case  the  rocket  is  neither  tied  to  a  stick  nor  to  a 
tube,  but  has  a  few  bits  of  cork  attached  to  it :  these 
corks  enable  it  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  water;  and 
when  ignited,  it  skims  along  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
sometimes  dipping  beneath  it,  and  at  others  mounting 
above  it,  and  wandering  about  in  serpentine  directions 
according  to  the  resistance  wrhich  it  meets  with  from  the 
water.  Such  is  the  violence  with  which  the  gases  rush 
out  of  the  rocket,  that  if  it  even  pass  through  a  large 
body  of  water,  none  will  enter  the  case,  nor  will  it  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  combustion  and  explosion  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  a  water  rocket  is  fastened  to  a  flat 
stick  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  which 
means  its  course  is  rendered  more  direct  and  uniform. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  just  observe  that  we  have,  not 
professed  to  instruct  the  reader  how  to  make  a  rocket, 
but  to  afford  a  general  notion  of  its  nature  and  mode  of 
action,  and  of  its  application  to  military,  to  telegraphic, 
and  to  ornamental  purposes. 


The  Goat  in  Norway  and  in  South  Africa . — Two  recent 
travellers  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe  thus  speak  of 
the  value  to  man  of  this  most  economical  animal.  Mr. 


LaingO  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway  *)  observes :  — 

“  Goats  seem  a  favourite  kind  of  stock  in  Norway,  and  on 
every  farm  they  appear  much  more  numerous  than  sheep. 
The  hills  have  no  pasture  for  the  latter,  no  heath  or  rough 
grass;  what  is  not  bare  rock  is  bush  or  tree.  The  goat 
will  eat  and  thrive  on  the  shoots  of  the  dwarf  birch,  beech, 
and  young  fir ;  the  sheep  will  not,  and  in  winter  it  requires 
some  hay.  The  goat  then  gets  a  bundle  of  dried  leaves 
and  shoots  of  the  beech,  which  cost  only  the  trouble  of 
collecting  and  drying  them.  Every  farm-house  at  this 
season  (August)  is  surrounded  with  bundles  of  these 
withered  branches  and  leaves  of  beech  tied  together,  and 
stuck  upon  poles  to  dry.  The  goat,  too,  gives  some  milk  in 
winter,  when  that  of  cows  is  scarce,  and  that  little  may- 
bear  to  be  increased  with  water  better  than  any  other  milk.” 
Sir  James  Alexander,  who  undertook  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  on  account  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
says : — “  To  an  African  traveller  goats  are  invaluable ;  they 
can  accompany  him  everywhere,  and  live  where  cattle 
would  pine  away  and  die;  though  the  cattle  of  South 
Africa  are  surely  the  most  hardy  and  enduring  in  the  world. 
They  eat  the  tops  of  many  bushes,  but  not  so  many  as  the 
goats,  each  of  which  gives  nearly  as  much  milk  as  a  Na- 
maqua  cow,  and  of  much  richer  quality.  The  milk  I 
obtained  from  my  four  or  five  milch-goats  (though  at  times, 
when  we  were  hard  pressed  for  water,  it  only  amounted  to 
a  pint,  morning  and  evening,  amongst  them),  was  a  source 
of  great  comfort  and  support.”  Mr.  Laing  says : — “  There 
is  a  right  way  to  do  everything;  even,  it  seems,  to  milk  a 
goat.  You  should  turn  its  head  towards  you,  put  your  left 
arm  over  its  back,  and  milk  it  with  both  hands  in  that 
position.” 


Manufacture  of  a  Quartern  Loaf — The  most  complicated 
manufacture,  perhaps,  which  we  have  among  mankind,  and 
which,  in  all  its  parts,  requires  the  most  continued  exertions 
of  human  industry  and  skill,  is  the  production  of  a  quartern 
loaf  from  a  few  seeds  of  wheat  put  into  the  earth. — Laing's 
Norway. 


Henrick,  the  Namaqua  Zebra-Hunter. — Walking  on  his 
toes  with  an  elastic  springing  step,  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of 
five  miles  an  hour,  he  paced  over  the  plain  glancing  over 
the  ground  for  foot-marks,  and  on  each  side  of  him,  with 
keen  eyes.  The  prints  of  the  compact-hoofed  zebras  are 
observed  on  the  sands,  and  presently  the  troop  itself  is  seen 
grazing  near.  Henrick  stoops,  disencumbers  himself  of 
every  skin  covering  which  might  encumber  him,  even  to 
his  leopard-skin  cap,  and  steals  as  near  as  he  can  to  the 
game  without  being  perceived ;  but  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  stallion  discovers  the  hunter,  when  he  leaves  the  cover 
of  the  bushes,  and,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  rest,  the  whole 
gallop  off.  Henrick,  without  putting  himself  to  the  top  of 
his  speed  at  first,  follows  them ;  the  zebras  stop  to  gaze. 
Henrick,  running  like  a  race-liorse,  with  his  stomach  near 
to  the  ground,  bounds  towards  them.  Away  they  rush  again, 
snorting,  and  tossing  their  striped  heads  in  the  air,  and 
switching  their  light  and  mule-like  tails  in  the  pride  of  fan¬ 
cied  fleetness  and  freedom.  The  hunter  “  sits  on  their  skirts,” 
and  relaxes  not  from  his  pursuit  for  a  moment;  he  clears 
stones,  bushes,  and  other  impediments ;  after  three  or  four 
miles  he  is  in  perfect  wind  ;  the  ground  seems  to  fly  from 
under  him  ;  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  now  unable  to 
distinguish  the  heaven  from  the  earth.  The  zebras  stop 
and  gaze  occasionally  as  before ;  but  it  is  now  but  for  an 
instant,  for  their  enemy  is  closing  with  them ;  he  drives  them 
towards  a  steep  face  of  rock ;  they  hesitate  about  the  means 
of  escape ;  Henrick  is  amongst  them  in  a  moment,  and 
seizing  one  of  the  striped  troop  by  the  tail,  he  swings  it  to 
one  side,  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  own  body  towards 
the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  zebra  falls  on  its  side, 
when  Henrick  instantly  plunges  his  knife  into  its  chest; 
and  then  allows  it  to  rise  and  run  off ;  it  keeps  up  with  the 
rest  for  a  short  distance,  then  gradually  falls  behind  the 
troop,  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  Its  comrades  wait  for  it  till 
Henrick  again  dashes  forward,  repeats  his  fatal  thrust,  and 
if  two  stabs  are  not  sufficient  to  stretch  the  zebra  dead  on 
the  plain,  a  third  is  given,  which  rolls  the  beautiful  body 
lifeless  on  the  ground.  The  successful  hunter  then  returns 
to  his  huts  to  send  people  with  pack-oxen  to  bring  home 
the  prize. — SirJ.E.  Alexander' a  Expedition  to  the  Interior 
of  Africa . 
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ROMAN  AMPHITHEATRE  AT  DORCHESTER. 


[Amphitheatre  at  Dorchester.— From 

It  has  generally  been  the  policy  of  a  conqueror  to 
engraft  the  manners  of  his  own  country  on  a  vanquished 
people,  that  their  tastes  may  gradually  become  assimilated 
to  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  the  desire  for  a  disunion 
less  ardent.  Thus  the  Romans,  when  they  obtained  a 
footing  in  Britain,  lost  no  time  in  introducing  in  the 
island  and  disseminating  among  the  inhabitants  those 
luxurious  habits  and  voluptuous  enjoyments  to  which  a 
long  career  of  power  and  prosperity  had  familiarised 
them.  But  among  the  customs  which  characterise  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  and  by  which  we  may  oftentimes  judge  of 
their  leading  dispositions,  none  have  a  greater  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  from  none  is  it  so 
difficult  to  wean  them,  as  their  national  sports  and  festi¬ 
vals.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  and 
to  have  exerted  themselves  greatly  to  render  their  own 
sports  and  amusements  popular  in  their  newly-acquired 
territory,  conscious  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
dispel  the  lurking  enmity  and  jealousy  of  the  natives 
than  the  taste  acquired  for  new  pleasures  and  the  com¬ 
mingling  of  both  nations  in  the  same  amusements ;  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  principle,  rather  than  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  providing  sports  for  their  ow'n  soldiers,  that  we 
may  refer  the  erection  of  those  large  amphitheatres,  the 
remains  of  some  of  which  are  yet  distinguishable  in 
different  parts  of  England.  The  most  perfect  of  these 
is  that  represented  in  the  engraving,  situated  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Dorchester,  which  in  dimensions 
almost  rivals  the  celebrated  erections  of  Italy  itself. 


Sketch  taken  from  the  south-\ves‘.J 

An  amphitheatre  differs  from  a  theatre  in  being  a  con¬ 
tinuous  enclosure,  the  latter  being  only  a  semicircle 
having  its  diameter  closed  up  by  the  scene  or  stage. 
The  first  permanent  theatre  was  erected  by  Pompey, 
although  previously  theatres  had  been  constructed  for 
temporary  purposes  of  great  magnificence  and  at  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  expense.  Pliny  minutely  describes  the 
theatre  erected  by  Scaurus  in  his  aedilesliip,  which  in 
splendour  surpassed  even  the  works  of  a  similar  character 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperors  themselves. 
The  scene  was  divided  into  three  compartments,  one 
above  the  other  (according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
plays),  and  adorned  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  co¬ 
lumns  of  marble,  which  material  was  also  used  for  the 
base  of  the  building,  although  the  use  of  it  at  that  time 
was  considered  a  piece  of  unwarrantable  extravagance  ; 
the  sides  were  plated  with  glass,  then  a  most  costly  arti¬ 
cle  ;  and  the  boards,  ceilings,  and  floorings  of  the  upper 
stories  wrere  gilt.  The  pillars  were  each  38  feet  high, 
around  which  and  interspersed  between  them  were  sta¬ 
tues  and  images  of  brass  to  the  number  of  three  thou¬ 
sand.  The  hangings  of  this  theatre  were  of  cloth  of 
gold ;  the  stage  was  besides  ornamented  with  pictures ; 
and  the  actors’  apparel  was  of  the  most  costly  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  expense  ot  these 
adjuncts  by  the  estimated  value  of  a  portion  which  was 
afterwards  consumed  at  a  fire  which  burnt  the  villa  of 
Scaurus  at  Tusculum.  Pliny  says  ^at  t^os^  ancles 
which  were  burnt  amounted  in  value  to  a  hundred  mil  • 
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lions  of  sesterces,  upwards  of  80,000/.  The  theatre 
itself  was  sufficiently  large,  according  to  the  writer  from 
whom  this  account  is  taken,  to  contain  80,000  persons 
seated;  but  as  it  would  apparently  require  a  space  TOO 
feet  in  diameter  to  accommodate  this  number,  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  dimensions  has  been  doubted ;  yet  Pliny,  in 
the  same  passage,  notices  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  he  says  was  contrived 
to  contain  only  40,000  seats. 

The  plan  of  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  although  they 
sometimes  differed  in  unimportant  particulars,  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows  : — An  oval  space,  called  the 
arena ,  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was  strewn  to  give 
a  firm  footing  and  to  absorb  the  blood  shed  in  the  sports, 
wras  surrounded  by  seats  gradually  rising  one  above  the 
other  in  an  inclined  plane,  till  they  reached  a  gallery  or 
terrace  which  encompassed  the  whole.  There  were  doors 
and  passages  leading  to  the  seats  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  which  seats  were  divided  vertically  into  cunei 
by  staircases,  and  horizontally  parted  off  for  the  different 
ranks  of  spectators.  The  space  nearest  the  arena,  called 
the  podium ,  was  appropriated  to  the  senators,  who  gene¬ 
rally  had  seats  placed  for  them  by  their  servants ;  the 
seats  immediately  above  were  set  apart  for  the  knights, 
with  whom  sat  the  civil  and  military  tribunes ;  and  the 
upper  rows  were  occupied  by  the  plebeians.  Women 
were  stationed  in  a  gallery  above,  and  servants  in  the 
highest  gallery.  Besides  these  there  wTere  sometimes 
further  distinctions  made,  youths  being  placed  in  a  cu- 
neus  by  themselves  or  with  their  tutors,  and  married  men 
separated  from  the  unmarried. 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  the  public  slaughter 
and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  had  been  introduced  to 
Home  at  an  early  period  of  its  history ;  but  these 
shows  generally  took  place  in  the  forum  or  in  the 
circus,  until  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  dictatorship,  constructed 
a  wooden  theatre,  or  amphitheatre,  for  the  purpose  of 
feasting  or  killing  wild  animals.  But  the  first  amphi¬ 
theatre  intended  to  be  permanent  was  built,  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  wood,  by  Statilius  Taurus,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  these 
sports,  especially  the  hunting  of  rare  beasts.  This  was 
burnt  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  though  restored,  fell 
short  of  the  wishes  of  Vespasian,  who  commenced  the 
vast  structure  completed  by  his  son  Titus,  and  afterwards 
called  the  Coliseum,  otherwise  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 
The  expense  of  this  building,  it  is  said,  would  have 
sufficed  to  erect  a  capital  city,  and  its  dedication  was 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  number 
of  wild  beasts  slaughtered  on  the  occasion  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  5000  (Dion  Cassius  makes  the 
number  9000).  At  the  conclusion  of  these  sanguinary 
sports,  the  arena  was  filled  with  water,  and  a  number  of 
vessels  richly  decorated  and  filled  with  men  went  through 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  a  sea-fight.  On  extraordinary 
occasions  further  luxuries  were  contrived  to  gain  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  multitude,  or  to  increase  the  splendour  of 
the  scene.  The  arena  was  sometimes  strewn  with  pounded 
stone :  Caligula,  in  a  fit  of  extravagance,  used  borax ; 
and  Nero,  on  another  occasion,  clothed  it  with  a  brilliant 
red,  by  mixing  cinnabar  with  the  borax.  Many  other 
extravagancies  might  be  mentioned  by  which  a  temporary 
notoriety  was  gained  by  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  which,  properly  or  wisely  dispensed,  would  have 
effected  some  permanent  good,  and  crowned  the  donor 
with  imperishable  honour. 

To  return  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Dorchester.  This 
memorial  of  the  former  power  of  the  Romans  in  Britain 
is  situated  on  the  rising  part  of  a  plain  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  the  south-western  gate  of  the  town,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  which  it  has  received  the  name  of 
Maumsbury,  from  what  cause  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  other  antiquities,  and  one  of 
the  ancient  roads  of  the  Romans  passes  near  the  spot. 


The  dimensions  of  this  ruin  are  considerable,  the  longest 
diameter  being  218  feet,  and  the  shortest  163.  The 
arena  is  sunk  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
plain ;  while  the  sides,  formed  of  solid  chalk,  which 
abounds  in  this  part  of  Dorsetshire,  are  elevated  some  30 
feet  above  it.  The  entrance  is  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  oval,  opposite  to  which  is  a  staircase,  or  sloping  path¬ 
way,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  superstructure,  having 
beneath  what  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  cave  or  sub¬ 
terraneous  apartment  used  to  confine  the  animals  destined 
for  the  sports.  Commencing  near  the  entrance,  and 
gradually  ascending  on  each  side  till  it  attains  the  middle 
row  of  seats  whence  it  declines  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  oval,  is  a  passage  or  terrace,  probably  intended  to 
separate  the  popularia,  or  seats  of  the  common  people, 
from  those  of  the  knights,  &c.  This  may  be  described 
by  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  that  of  the  ellipse, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  the  mean  of  the  two  diameters 
of  the  ellipse  or  oval.  On  the  top  of  the  rows  of  seats  is 
a  terrace,  about  12  feet  broad,  divided  from  the  seats  by 
a  parapet;  and  from  this,  descending  to  the  smaller 
terrace  just  described,  is  a  cuneus ,  or  parcel  of  seats,  30 
feet  in  breadth,  but  somewhat  different  in  dimensions  to 
the  rest,  which  are  each  one  foot  high  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide.  It  is  probable  these  seats  were  covered  with 
stone  or  wood,  although  it  was  the  practice  of  even  the 
plebeians  to  bring  cushions  with  them  to  sit  on. 

In  consequence  of  the  arena  having  been  much 
ploughed  up,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
podium,  a  broad  platform  which  surrounded  the  arena, 
and  to  which  the  senators  and  highest  officers  were 
admitted ;  but  its  extent  may  be  defined  on  a  close 
scrutiny.  Before  the  podium,  grates,  nets,  and  lattice- 
work  of  iron  were  placed  for  security  against  the  wild 
beasts ;  and  to  prevent  their  escaping  among  the  spec¬ 
tators,  there  were  also  fixed  wooden  rollers,  which,  turning 
round,  prevented  the  animals  from  climbing  up.  At 
the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  these 
nets  were  knotted  with  amber  ;  and  the  emperor  Carinus 
caused  them  to  be  made  of  golden  cord  or  wire,  while 
the  rollers  were  formed  of  ivory. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  who  published  an  account  of  this  amphi¬ 
theatre  in  1723,  computes  the  area  capable  of  containing 
nearly  23,000  people.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been 
constructed  about  the  time  of  Titus ;  but  of  course  in 
such  a  matter,  where  the  remains  offer  nothing,  either 
in  plan,  construction,  or  inscription,  capable  of  affording 
any  information,  and  where  no  record  exists  to  which  we 
may  refer  for  a  solution  of  the  question,  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  anything  but  a  conjectural  conclusion.  In 
modern  times  the  arena  has  been  used  for  the  execution 
of  criminals;  and  when,  so  late  as  1705,  a  woman  was 
burnt  here  for  some  crime,  10,000  people  assembled 
to  witness  the  punishment.  The  frequent  assemblages 
on  similar  occasions  had,  when  Stukeley  visited  it,  much 
defaced  the  structure ;  and  although  it  has  not  much 
altered  in  appearance  since,  the  plough  has  rendered  the 
arena  very  different  from  its  original  appearance. 

Before  Stukeley  described  it,  it  had  been  visited  by  Sir 
C.  Wren;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  his  observations 
were  ever  published,  except  references  to  it  in  some  of 
his  works. 

THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY  IN  HINDUSTAN. 

No.  VII. 

[Concluded  from  No.  482.] 

Feroksere  was  proclaimed  in  1713,  and  as  he  began 
his  reign,  so  he  continued.  Every  individual  within  his 
power  from  whom  he  thought  it  possible  that  danger 
might  come,  he  slaughtered  without  compunction.  The 
most  distinguished  posts  were  now  conferred  on  the  two 
Syads,  an  unnecessary  step  upon  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
[  for  they  were  the  men  to  take  without  scruple  whatever 
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they  desired.  Feroksere  became  a  mere  tool  in  their 
hands;  and  when  this  was  fully  perceived  by  him, 
matters  only  became  worse ;  for  in  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  them,  he  plunged  himself  into  a  vortex  of  intrigues 
from  which  death  alone  extricated  him.  After  various 
manoeuvres  had  been  ineffectually  tried,  the  emperor 
engaged  one  Daood  Khan  Punnee,  an  Affghan  governor, 
to  attack  Hussun  in  one  of  his  marches ;  this  scheme 
was  defeated  in  the  very  moment  of  success  by  Daood’s 
death  from  a  musket-ball.  Ultimately  the  brother  deposed 
Feroksere,  who  died  shortly  after  in  captivity,  whether 
naturally,  or  from  violence,  seems  uncertain.  During 
this  reign,  which  lasted  six  years,  Banda,  the  Sikh  leader, 
had  fallen  into  the  emperor’s  hands,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  torture  in  the  capital,  and  his  followers  dispersed 
with  great  loss.  The  Mahrattas,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
during  all  these  conflicts  steadily  increasing  in  power. 

Two  brothers,  Ruffeh-al-Dirjant  and  Ruffeh-al-Dowlat, 
now  reigned  in  succession,  the  first  of  whom  lived  but 
five  months,  and  the  second  three. 

Rooshun  Akter,  the  son  of  Shah  Aulum’s  fourth  son, 
was  now  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  title  of  Mahomed 
Shall.  The  miserable  cabals  that  had  so  embroiled  the 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Feroksere,  were  also  in  full 
operation  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  reign,  the 
objects  in  both  cases  being  the  same ;  on  the  part  of  the 
Syads,  to  control  the  emperor — and  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor,  to  get  rid  of  such  overbearing  subjects.  Hussun 
was  at  length  assassinated  by  one  of  the  emperor’s 
agents,  and  Abdoolla  defeated,  upon  which  the  emperor 
returned  to  the  capital  with  as  much  pomp  and  mag¬ 
nificence  as  though  he  had  but  just  assumed  the  sceptre, 
and  certainly  it  was  only  from  that  time  he  exercised  the 
imperial  authority.  Little  benefit  accrued  from  the 
change.  Mahomed  was  weak  and  devoted  to  luxury. 
He  had  two  able  ministers,  Nizam-al-Mulk  and  Saadit 
Khan,  but  lie  was  disgusted  with  their  gravity,  and  they 
with  his  preference  of  other  and  less  able  men  :  accordingly 
they  withdrew  for  a  time  to  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments,  the  first  to  the  Deccan,  and  the  last  to  Oude,  where 
their  descendants,  more  fortunate  than  those  of  their 
imperial  master,  exercise  princely  authority  to  this  day. 
The  numerous  enemies  who  had  grown  up  unnoticed  or 
unchecked  during  so  many  weak  administrations,  now 
began  to  extend  their  ravages  farther,  and  with  greater 
boldness.  The  Mahrattas  in  particular  had  become  so 
powerful,  that  at  last  the  emperor  adopted  the  fatal  and 
most  disgraceful  expedient  of  engaging  to  pay  them  a 
fourth  of  his  revenues  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  moral 
power  of  the  empire,  which  might  for  some  time  have 
survived  even  the  decline  of  its  physical  strength,  was, 
by  this  one  act,  irrecoverably  lost.  As  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  utterly  worthless  character  of  this  sovereign, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  soon  after  this  treaty 
was  made,  finding  the  collection  of  this  fourth  troublesome, 
he  actually  empowered  the  Mahrattas  to  levy  it  themselves 
upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  were  thus  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  spoiler.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
most  awful  of  the  events  that  signalised  the  fall  of  the 
Mogul  dominions — the  invasion  by  Nadir  Shah ;  and  it 
is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  as  of  the  two  most 
fearful  inroads  Hindustan  has  known,  Timur’s  preceded 
and  prepared  the  country  for  the  rise  of  the  Mogul  power, 
and  the  other,  under  Nadir  Shah,  followed  its  decline  and 
accelerated  its  fall,  so  the  motives  to  each  were  the 
same,  plunder ;  both  were  successful  from  the  same  cause, 
the  disorganised  state  of  the  country  under  its  weak  and 
worthless  rulers ;  and  lastly,  the  results  of  each  were  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  the  first,  as  we  have  shown, 
being  the  establishment  of  Baber  and  his  successors ; 
whilst  the  last  opened  the  way  for  the  most  momentous 
event  of  Indian  history — the  British  rule. 

Nadir  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  of  Chorassan,  who, 
by  selling  a  portion  of  his  father’s  flocks,  hired  a  banditti, 


with  whom  he  scoured  the  country.  He  engaged  himself 
in  the  service  of  Thamas,  son  of  Hussun,  the  SopLi  of 
Persia,  who  had  been  deposed  by  an  Affghan.  Under 
this  prince,  who  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  his  family, 
Nadir  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  at  last  grew 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  Affghan  usurper  and  over¬ 
throw  him.  He  now  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate 
Thamas,  and  caused  bimself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Persia  in  1736,  under  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  The 
Affghans  still  troubling  him,  he  pursued  them  into  their 
own  country,  and  from  thence  be  marched  into  Hin¬ 
dustan.  He  was  partially  provoked  into  this  measure  by 
the  murder  of  an  ambassador  and  his  escort  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jellalabad,  and  by  the  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  demand  for  explanation  and  redress,  exhibited 
by  Mahomed.  Nadir  first  punished  the  people  of  the 
offending  city  by  filling  its  streets  with  blood ;  he  then 
marched  towards  Delhi  by  Peshawir  and  Lahore,  en¬ 
countering  little  opposition  ;  so  rapid  were  his  movements, 
that  he  was  within  four  days’  march  of  Delhi  before  the 
emperor  had  the  slighest  idea  of  the  proximity  of  his 
dangerous  visitor.  When  the  hostile  armies  met,  Nadir’s 
veteran  forces  bore  down  all  opposition ;  the  emperor’s 
principal  general  and  minister,  Dowran,  was  killed  ;  and 
Saadit  taken  prisoner.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
captivity  to  good  purpose  by  negotiating  with  Nadir  the 
terms  on  which  the  latter  could  be  induced  to  quit  Hin¬ 
dustan.  He  so  far  succeeded,  that  Mahomed  came  person¬ 
ally  to  Nadir’s  camp,  and  the  agreement  was  concluded 
that  the  conqueror  should  quit  India  on  the  receipt  of  two 
millions  of  money.  This  happy  arrangement  was  defeated 
by  the  unprincipled  ambition,  which  stopped  short  at  no 
degree  of  infamy,  of  the  emperor’s  chief  minister  Saadit 
and  the  Nizam.  The  object  of  their  ambition  was  the  post 
just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dowran.  Saadit’s  services 
in  the  treaty  justly  entitled  him  to  it,  which  the  Nizam 
being  aware  of,  at  once  demanded  the  office  from  the 
emperor,  over  whom  he  now  exercised  almost  unlimited 
sway,  and  the  unhappy  Mahomed  had  no  resource  but  to 
comply.  Saadit  now  undid  all  that  he  had  previously 
accomplished  :  he  represented  to  Nadir  that  the  ransom 
was  so  paltry,  that  he  would  himself  engage  to  pay  an 
equal  amount  from  his  own  private  fortune  :  lie  expatiated 
on  the  immense  treasures  of  Delhi.  The  temptation  was 
too  great  for  the  listener;  Nadir  took  possession  of  the 
capital  on  the  9th  of  March,  1739,  retaining  Mahomed 
as  his  prisoner,  whom,  however,  he  treated  with  respect, 
and  relieved  from  the  idea  of  being  driven  from  his 
throne.  Saadit  and  the  Nizam  now  received  the  reward 
of  their  villainy.  Nadir  addressed  them  thus: — “Are 
not  you  both  most  ungrateful  villains  to  your  king 
and  country,  who,  after  possessing  such  wealth  and  dig¬ 
nities,  called  me  from  my  own  dominions  to  ruin  them 
and  yourselves?  But  I  will  scourge  you  with  all  my 
wrath,  which  is  the  instrument  of  the  vengeance  of  God.” 
He  then  spat  upon  their  beards,  and  dismissed  them 
with  the  greatest  indignity.  Saadit  died  almost  imme¬ 
diately;  one  authority  says  from  having  taken  poison, 
another  from  disease. 

For  nearly  two  days  the  inhabitants  were  unmolested; 
but  a  slight  incident  that  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  produced  the  appalling  calamities  that  ren¬ 
dered  Nadir’s  name  terrible.  A  Persian  seized  by  force 
the  basket  of  a  man  who  was  selling  pigeons,  who  imme¬ 
diately  called  out  that  Nadir  had  ordered  a  general  pil¬ 
lage,  and  made  a  violent  outcry.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  people,  many  of  whom  fell  upon  the  Persian  and  the 
companions  who  had  gathered  round  and  supported  him. 
At  this  moment  the  cry  was  raised  that  Nadir  was  dead  ; 
and,  as  with  one  impulse,  the  people  fell  upon  the  Persian 
soldiers,  and  before  nightfall  killed  two  thousand  of  them. 
Nadir,  who  was  in  the  citadel,  was  informed  of  the  affair 
about  midnight.  He  instantly  went  into  a  public  part  of 
the  city,  and  waited  for  daybreak,  when  a  person  from  a 
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neighbouring  terrace  shot  at  him  and  killed  an  officer  by 
his  side.  This  gave  the  last  sting  to  the  madman’s  grow¬ 
ing  fury.  Squadrons  were  sent  through  the  streets,  and 
musqueteers  upon  the  terraces  to  commence  a  general 
massacre.  No  age  nor  sex  was  spared;  men,  women, 
and  children  fell  indiscriminately  on  the  same  bloody 
heaps ;  and  according  to  the  frightful  estimate  of  Colonel 
Dow,  100,000  souls  perished  before  two  o’clock  of  that 
day.  “  The  king  of  Persia,”  says  the  same  authority, 
“  sat  during  this  dreadful  scene  in  the  Musgid  of  Roshin 
ul  Dowlat.  None  but  the  slaves  durst  come  near  him, 
for  his  countenance  was  dark  and  terrible.  At  length  the 
unfortunate  emperor,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  chief 
Omrahs,  ventured  to  approach  him  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  Omrahs  who  preceded  Mahomed  bowed  down  their 
foreheads  to  the  ground.  Nadir  Shah  asked  them  sternly 
what  they  wanted.  They  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
“  Spare  the  city.”  Mahomed  said  not  a  word,  but  the 
tears  flowed  fast  from  his  eyes.  The  tyrant,  for  once 
touched  with  pity,  sheathed  his  sword,  and  said,  “  For 
the  sake  of  the  prince  Mahomed,  I  forgive.”  So  instan¬ 
taneous  were  the  effects  of  his  orders,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
everything  was  calm  in  the  city.  The  pillage  was  yet 
to  take  place.  The  amount,  according  to  the  authorities 
who  make  it  the  least,  was  above  thirty-two  millions ; 
whilst  others  say  nearly  eighty  millions.  During  its  col¬ 
lection,  to  add  to  the  horrible  state  of  the  city,  the  gates 
were  strictly  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  whom  the  sword 
had  spared  were  now  perishing  by  famine.  The  public 
spirit  of  an  actor,  named  Tucki,  relieved  the  citizens  from 
this  calamity  ;  for  having  exhibited  a  play  before  Nadir, 
which  greatly  pleased  the  latter,  and  for  which  he  was 
told  to  ask  what  he  wished,  and  it  should  be  done,  Tucki 
fell  on  his  knees  before  Nadir  and  cried,  “  O  king,  com¬ 
mand  the  gates  to  be  opened,  that  the  poor  may  not 
perish.”  The  request  was  granted,  and  Tucki  rewarded 
in  the  noblest  manner  by  the  blessings  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

Nadir  finally  quitted  Delhi  on  the  14tli  of  April,  having- 
first  given  some  good  advice  to  the  emperor,  and  obliged 
him  to  cede  the  provinces  between  Persia  and  Hin¬ 
dustan. 

During  the  subsequent  years  of  the  emperor’s  life,  the 
Rohillas,  originally  an  Affghan  clan,  rose  under  Ali 
Mohammed.  This  power,  like  the  Mahratta,  became 
celebrated  in  the  Anglo-Indian  wars.  The  Affghan 
nation  itself,  under  a  most  enterprising  chief,  Ahmed 
Abdalla,  their  king,  invaded  Hindustan,  but  at  first  with¬ 
out  any  material  consequences.  The  emperor  died  in 
1747,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  forty-ninth 
of  his  age. 

Ahmed  Shah,  the  eldest  son  of  Mahomed,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  without  opposition.  The  chief  transactions 
of  his  reign  are  connected  with  the  increase  of  the  Rohillas 
and  Mahratta  powers,  and  with  the  repeated  invasions  of 
Abdalla,  the  Affghan  king,  who  completely  severed  the 
north-western  provinces  of  Moultan  and  Lahore  from  the 
empire.  On  all  sides  the  emperor  was  attacked  and  in¬ 
sulted,  constantly  compelled  to  give  way,  and  only  enabled 
to  obtain  peace  by  concession  after  concession.  About 
this  time  a  grandson  of  the  Nizam,  who  figured  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  affairs  of  the  previous  reign,  by  name 
Ghazee-ad-Dien,  became  formidable  to  the  emperor  for 
his  skill,  his  ambition,  and  the  extent  of  his  resources. 
A  scheme  was  concerted  by  Ahmed  Shah  and  some  of  his 
creatures  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  they  were  outmanoeuvred. 
Ghazee-ad-Dien  seized  Delhi,  deposed  the  emperor,  and 
put  out  his  eyes.  A  son  of  Jehander  Shah  succeeded, 
under  the  title  of  Aulumgeer  II.,  to  whom  Ghazee-ad- 
Dien  made  himself  vizier,  or  in  other  words,  over  whom 
he  made  himself  master. 

In  this  reign  the  Sikhs,  whom  we  have  before  noticed, 
once  more  rose  into  importance,  and  Abdalla,  in  revenge 


for  an  act  of  treachery  by  Ghazee-ad-Dien  towards  the 
governor  of  Lahore,  marched  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Delhi,  which  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  open  to  him,  and 
for  some  weeks  the  capital  was  again  at  the  mercy  of  an  in¬ 
vading  soldiery.  The  once  mighty  emperor  of  Hindustan 
had  now  sunk  so  low  in  the  person  of  Aulumgeer  II.,  as 
to  beg  Abdalla,  at  his  departure,  that  he  would  not  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  his  overbearing  vizier.  He  was 
assisted  as  he  desired,  but  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  bold  Ghazee-ad-Dien,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated 
in  1759.  The  Mahrattas  now  approached  the  capital,  to 
endeavour  by  one  bold  stroke  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
empire.  They  were  opposed  by  Abdalla,  who  was  again 
on  the  Indian  territory.  The  hostile  forces  met  in  1760 
near  Paniput,  so  famous  in  Indian  history  for  the  eventful 
battles  fought  on  its  plain,  and,  after  a  contest  almost  un¬ 
exampled  for  severity,  Abdalla  remained  victor.  Of  an 
army  of  140,000  horse,  commanded  by  all  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Mahratta  generals,  only  a  mere  residue  of  the 
former  and  three  of  the  latter  escaped.  Abdalla  still 
refused  the  sovereignty,  which  he  gave  to  Alee  Gohur, 
under  the  title  of  Aulum  II. 

With  this  emperor,  who  was  never  really  master  of  the 
dominions  he  nominally  possessed,  and  who  experienced 
a  great  variety  of  the  most  cruel  disasters  and  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  Mogul  empire  terminated  by  Shah  Aulum’s 
resigning  his  authority  to  the  English  for  a  pension. 

In  conclusion  we  may  express  our  hope  that  the  short 
sketch  we  have  given  in  these  papers  of  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  Indian  history  conveys  its  own  moral,  which 
“  all  who  run  may  read,”  namely,  that  neither  the  purest 
virtue  nor  the  loftiest  intellect  in  a  sovereign  can  give 
strength  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  an  absolute  des¬ 
potism  ;  where  the  weight  of  empire  is,  as  it  were,  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  apex  by  the  king,  rather  than,  as  in  freer 
countries,  at  the  base  by  the  people.  In  the  political 
phenomena  of  India  under  the  Mogul  dynasty,  there  are 
two  circumstances  that  particularly  strike  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion.  The  continual  outbreaks  of  the  provincial  governors, 
and  the  facility  with  which,  under  Timur,  Baber,  and 
Nadir  Shah,  a  vast  and  densely  populated  country  was 
overrun  by  foreign  invaders.  The  explanation  of  the  first 
seems  to  be  found  in  tbe  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which 
provincial  governors  held  their  authority.  They  could 
have  no  permanent  interest  in  their  districts,  because  the 
land  belonged  entirely  to  the  emperor,  and  they  were  liable 
to  be  suddenly  removed  to  another  and  perhaps  distant 
part,  or  dismissed  altogether,  in  which  case  they  might  at 
once  fall  into  poverty  and  insignificance.  They  were  thus 
induced  to  drain  the  resources  of  their  government  to  the 
utmost,  as  their  possession  was  so  uncertain,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  additional  motive  of  enabling  them  to 
carry  on  a  rebellion  against  the  emperor  whenever  he 
should  wish  to  dispossess  them  of  the  provinces.  The 
system  was  thus  a  perpetual  premium  upon  revolt  and 
oppression.  The  other  circumstance  to  which  we  alluded 
seems  to  be  thus  accounted  for : — the  people,  not  having 
the  smallest  possible  share  in  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment,  were  perfectly  uninterested  in  the  continual  strug¬ 
gles  of  their  superiors  for  power.  All  changes  were 
alike  to  them ;  or  if  not  alike,  the  balance  of  anticipated 
good  was  most  probably  favourable  for  such  an  invader 
as  Baber;  it  is  even  possible  that  Timur  and  Nadir, 
coming  as  they  did  when  confusion  and  discontent  per¬ 
vaded  the  empire,  were  looked  for  with  more  curiosity 
than  dread,  more  hope  than  fear,  by  the  uninstructed 
multitudes  of  India. 
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THE  WOOD-CUTTERS  AND  FORESTS  OF  NORMANDY. 


[Forest  of  Brotonne,  Normandy. — From  an  original  Sketch.] 


In  passing  through  the  great  forests  which  lie  upon  or 
near  the  hanks  of  the  Seine,  between  Havre  and  Paris,  in 
Normandy,  many  a  group  like  that  shown  in  our  engrav¬ 
ing  attracts  the  eye  of  t^e  traveller  and  gives  a  human 
interest  to  the  otherwise  solitary  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
The  poor  wood-cutter,  his  wife,  and  boy  are  going  pro¬ 
bably  to  some  neighbouring  village  or  town  to  sell  to  the 
retail  vendors  the  faggots  piled  up  upon  that  very  curious 
and  ingeniously  shaped  saddle  into  which  the  horse’s 
hack  fits  so  exactly,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained 
they  will  purchase  the  necessaries  required  for  their 
humble  household,  and  which  are  to  last  them  until  the 
next  journey.  The  persons  engaged  in  this  most  primi¬ 
tive  of  occupations  are  a  quiet  simple-hearted  people, 
very  ignorant,  but  at  the  same  time  very  contented  ;  their 
chief  wants — food  and  clothes — are  generally  well  sup¬ 
plied,  and  their  principal  desire — amusement — seldom 
lacks  opportunities  for  its  gratification.  They  are  very 
superstitious,  and  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  will 
walk  miles  to  touch  a  headless  statue  of  St.  Louis,  or  to 
count  a  rosary  at  the  foot  of  an  equally  mutilated  sem¬ 
blance,  whether  in  stone  or  in  wax-work,  of  their  cele- 
Voii.  VIII. 


brated  St.  Mein.  The  females  of  this  class,  like  those 
of  most  others  in  Normandy,  are  fond  of  bright  showy 
colours  in  their  apparel,  particularly  red,  which  they  use 
in  every  variety  of  tint.  The  petticoat  is  perhaps  of  in¬ 
tense  red,  the  neckerchief  pink,  the  apron  striped  with 
orange,  and  not  unfrequently  “  bends  over  all,”  not 
exactly  the  “  blue  sky,  ”  but  the  much  less  poetical 
canopy  of  an  immensely  large  scarlet  umbrella ,  which 
is  used  as  a  defence  from  the  overpowering  heat  of  the 
sun.  Seen  among  the  depths  of  the  green  forests,  such 
forms  give  a  richness  and  harmony  to  the  picture  which 
would  otherwise  be  wanting. 

The  forests,  composed  chiefly  of  beech  trees,  are  moun¬ 
tainous,  picturesque,  and  wonderfully  luxuriant.  The 
exquisite  greenness  of  their  foliage,  a  characteristic  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  peculiarly  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  own  woods  and  fields,  is  most  remarkable  j 
and  no  less  so  is  the  variety,  profusion,  and  beauty  of  their 
wild  flowers,  which  are  the  same  as  our  own,  only  more 
developed,  and  nowhere  perhaps  could  the  student  of 
English  botany  better  examine  the  generic  details  of  the 
plants  of  his  own  country.  The  wild  columbine  there 
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grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  cultivated  species  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  common  orchidse  rival  in  size  and  colour 
the  hyacinths  of  our  parlour  windows.  Nor  is  the  ear 
less  delighted  than  the  eye.  The  birds  sing  with  a 
greater  Volubility  and  with  a  more  sustained  song  than 
ours ;  the  mingling  voices  of  countless  myriads  of  crickets 
are  everywhere  heard ;  in  fact,  the  entire  forests  seem  to 
ring  and  tremble  with  their  incessant  gratulations.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  effect  upon  forest  scenery  of  the 
brilliant  coloured  dresses  of  the  wood-cutters’  wives, 
hut  another  and  still  more  picturesque  class  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  woods,  namely, 
the  hunters.  Their  weapon  is  the  rifle,  and  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  is  the  boar,  which  here 
grows  large  and  savage.  Their  costume,  conspicuous  for 
its  fitness  and  beauty,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  sugar- 
loaf  shaped  hat,  not  unlike  that  of  the  hunters  of  the 
Tyrol.  Over  the  sportsman’s  frock  they  wear  a  broad 
belt  crossing  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  fringed  with 
thread  of  bright  variegated  colours,  and  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  large  leathern  bag  or  pouch,  curiously  orna¬ 
mented  with  tassels,  which  hangs  down  at  the  side. 
When  not  in  use,  the  rifle  is  slung  behind  the  back  upon 
hooks  attached  also  to  the  belt.  On  their  breast  they 
wear  a  silver  plate  exhibiting  their  names  and  number, 
which  is  the  legal  mark  of  their  being  duly  licensed. 
They  are  attended  by  droves  of  great  bear-like  dogs.  In 
the  depths  of  the  forests  a  kind  of  inn  is  every  here  and 
there  built  for  their  reception,  called  generally  “  Au  Ren¬ 
dezvous  des  Chasseurs.”  A  stranger  suddenly  coming 
upon  them  in  such  a  spot,  and  beholding  them  seated, 
standing,  or  strolling  in  every  variety  of  attitude  about 
one  of  these  rude  habitations,  might  fancy,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  he  beheld  the  mimic  effect  of  a  theatre. 

The  principal  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  are  those  of  Roumare  on  the  left,  of  Brotonne  near 
La  Marll,  Rouvray,  Du  Pont  de  1’ Arche,  and  the  woods 
extending  with  but  a  slight  interruption  from  the  town 
of  Andelys  to  Vernon,  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Roumare  is  in¬ 
teresting.  Rollo,  one  of  the  early  and  most  famous 
rulers  of  Normandy,  in  order  to  check  the  habits  of 
plunder  which  a  military  life  had  entailed  upon  his 
people,  punished  all  offenders  with  great  severity.  In 
cases  of  theft,  for  instance,  he  hung  both  the  robber  and 
the  receiver  on  their  conviction  of  the  crime.  Whether 
from  this  or  from  the  operation  of  other  wise  regulations, 
he  became  universally  feared  and  obeyed.  “  One  day, 
after  having  hunted  in  the  forest  which  rises  on  the  bank 
of  the  Seine  near  Rouen,  the  duke,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  his  servants,  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  which 
we  call  in  familiar  language  the  pond  (la  mare),  when 
he  hung  his  golden  bracelets  on  an  oak.  These  bracelets 
remained  hanging  in  the  same  place  untouched  during 
three  years,  so  great  was  the  terror  of  the  duke ;  and  as 
this  memorable  fact  took  place  near  the  pond,  this  forest 
is  called  the  pond  of  Rollo  (Roumare)  to  the  present  day.”* 
On  the  heights  of  Banteleir,  in  this  forest,  Voltaire  for 
some  time  resided  :  many  of  his  letters  are  addressed  from 
that  spot.  The  forest  of  Brotonne,  which  contains  about 
12,000  acres,  is  very  ancient.  It  was  the  favourite  hunt¬ 
ing-ground  of  the  early  kings  of  France,  one  of  whom 
built  a  country-house  or  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a 
villlage  called  Vatteville,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain. 
One  ot  the  curiosities  of  this  forest  is  the  “  Tub,”  a  tree 
so  called,  composed  of  three  large  branches  united  at  the 
root,  and  forming  a  reservoir  for  water,  of  which,  in  the 
hottest  summers,  it  contains  from  three  to  five  feet.  At 
La  Maillerie,  on  the  edge  of  this  forest,  is  the  castle  where 
it  is  said  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  first  imbibed  her 
unhappy  passion  for  Louis  XIV.  The  forest  of  Rouvray 
is  very  dense,  and  stretches  to  a  considerable  length 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  is  supposed  in  growing 
*  William  of  Jumiege’s  ‘  History  of  Normandy.’ 


up  to  have  covered  the  ruins  of  some  Roman  settlement. 
Bronze  medals  of  various  Roman  emperprs,  statues  of 
Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Roman  agricultural  implements,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  there.  The  forest  of  Pont  de  1’ Arche  derives  its 
name  from  the  bridge  of  the  neighbouring  town,  which 
has  twenty-two  arches.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the  Cote 
des  deux  Amans,  or  the  hill  of  the  two  lovers.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  name  has  been  given  to  the  mountain  from  its 
connection  with  a  still  more  extraordinary  incident,  and 
which,  however  romantic,  is  generally  received  as  true. 
The  king  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter,  whose  happy  disposition  and  amiable 
qualities  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife. 
Time  passed,  and  the  people  desired  that  the  princess 
should  marry ;  but  the  king,  unable  either  to  refuse  so 
reasonable  a  request  or  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  society, 
caused  it  to  be  generally  promulgated  that  he  alone  of 
her  suitors  who  could  carry  the  princess  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  without  resting  himself,  should  receive  her 
hand  in  marriage.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  by  a  young  nobleman,  between  whom  and  the 
princess  there  existed  the  most  tender  though  secret  at¬ 
tachment.  Believing  the  feat  to  be  impossible,  the  prin¬ 
cess  earnestly  dissuaded  her  lover  from  the  attempt,  but  in 
vain.  A  day  was  fixed,  and  the  princess  appeared 
dressed  in  the  lightest  possible  manner,  and  exhibiting, 
in  the  paleness  of  her  features  and  the  attenuation  of  her 
form,  the  severity  of  the  measures  she  had  adopted  to 
lessen  her  weight.  Full  of  confidence,  her  lover  raised 
his  charming  burden  and  ascended  the  lull,  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  period  showing  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  He 
began  at  last  to  pause,  then  go  on,  and  pause  again. 
His  steps  faltered,  and  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  giving 
way.  At  that  moment  some  cheering  thought  or  most 
precious  word  whispered  in  his  ear  instilled  new  vigour 
into  his  frame  :  he  again  essayed  the  terrible  steep,  until, 
amid  the  rapturous  shouts  of  the  assembled  spectators,  he 
stood  fairly  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  put  her  safely 
down,  and  then  fainted  away.  The  princess  stooped  to 
recover  him,  and  the  king,  as  he  approached,  seeing  her 
in  this  posture,  called  to  an  old  peasant  to  raise  them. 
“  Sire,”  was  the  reply,  “they  are  dead!”  The  lovers 
were  entombed  together  a  few  days  after,  and  the  spot  has 
since  been  called  “the  hill  of  the  two  lovers.” 

In  the  town  of  Andelys  was  born  the  great  painter 
Nicholas  Poussin,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest 
stretching  from  Andelys  to  Vernon  is  the  castle  of  Gail- 
lard,  built  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  fortress  stood  a  terrible  siege  in  1203,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  King  of  France,  Philip  Augustus, 
on  the  pretence  of  punishing  King  John  of  England,  to 
whom  it  then  belonged,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  his  ne¬ 
phew  Prince  Arthur.  The  fort  being  impregnable  to 
assault,  it  was  reduced  by  famine.  The  garrison  was 
consequently  from  time  to  time  obliged  to  dismiss  its 
useless  inhabitants,  who  were  allowed  to  pass  unmolested 
by  the  besiegers.  At  last  this  relief  was  stopped,  and 
when  the  garrison  turned  out  at  one  period  above  four 
hundred  old  men,  women,  and  children,  the  French  fired 
upon  them,  and  drove  them  back  in  despair  to  the  walls. 
Here  they  were  denied  admittance,  and  for  three  months 
were  these  poor  miserable  creatures  obliged  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  and  with  no  other  sustenance  than  grass  and 
water.  At  last  a  circumstance  too  dreadful  to  mention 
reached  the  ears  of  Philip,  and  he  relented:  all  those 
who  were  yet  alive  were  taken  care  of.  In  this  same  for¬ 
tress  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  resided  when  in 
exile.  In  1409  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  held  it  for  above  forty  years.  In  conclusion, 
we  are  sorry  to  add  that  these  fine  forests  are  said  to  be 
fast  dwindling  away,  not  under  the  axe  of  the  poor  wood¬ 
cutters,  whose  exertions  may  be  said  to  be  useful  rather 
than  otherwise,  in  keeping  down  their  rapid  undergrowth, 
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but  .under  the  more  wholesale  operations  of  the  speculator 
and  the  capitalist. 


CANVAS-BACK  DUCKS  AND  THE  MANNER  OF 
SHOOTING  THEM. 

[From  a  Correspondent. 

Amongst  all  the  varieties  of  the  feathered  creation  that 
are  generally  considered  edible — or,  rather,  that  are  served 
up  at  the  choicest  American  tables  on  festive  or  ceremo¬ 
nial  occasions — not  one  that  I  am  aware  of,  neither  the 
delicate  reed-bird  frequenting  the  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  marshes,  the  high-flavoured  “  pinnated  ”  grouse, 
nor  that  ever-vaunted  American  progeny,  the  wild  turkey, 
takes  precedence  of,  or  has  more  admirers  than  the 
Anas  Valisineria,  or  Canvas-back  Duck.  These  birds, 
like  the  great  bulk  of  the  duck  species  that  frequent  the 
lakes,  bays,  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  do  not  breed 
in  any  section  of  that  country ;  but  after  passing  a  few 
months  of  the  winter  in  the  less  rigorous  climate  of  the 
middle  states,  when  spring  returns  they  take  their  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  more  northerly  regions  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  where,  on  the  desolate  islands  and  the  arctic 
shores,  they  breed  and  spend  the  short  summers  of  those 
higher  latitudes. 

The  canvas-back  is  so  named  from  the  colour  of  its 
plumage,  the  upper  parts  being  of  a  canvas  colour  or 
dusky-white.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  species  as  our  own  pochard  ( anas  ferind) ;  but 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  them 
both,  will  have  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  fact 
that  they  are  perfectly  distinct  varieties  of  that  numerous 
family  to  which  they  both  belong. 

These  birds  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  but  they  are  not  found  in  much  plenty 
until  later  in  the  season,  and  even  then  they  are  seldom 
very  numerous.  Neither  are  there  many  situations  that 
they  are  known  to  frequent  regularly ;  for  although  a  few 
of  them  are  sometimes  scattered  along  the  bays  and  creeks 
of  the  eastern  states,  their  favourite  haunt  is  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  bay,  and  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  emptying  there¬ 
into,  particularly  the  Susquehanna.  Coveys  of  them  are, 
however,  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  in  the  various  creeks  along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  Delaware  bay  and  river ;  but  still  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  appear  to  be  their  favourite  haunt.  This 
probably  is  owing  to  a  species  of  grass  that  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  some  of  the  sand-banks  in  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  which  are  always  covered  with  water,  even  at  ebb 
tide ;  for  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  this  species  of 
grass  is  the  principal  cause  of  attraction. 

The  canvas-back  is  naturally  a  very  shy  and  wary 
bird ;  so  that  without  the  exercise  of  much  caution  and 
ingenuity,  and  patience  too,  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  they  need  hardly  hope  to  meet 
with  success.  I  have  sometimes  remained  on  the  watch, 
in  a  “  bush-cabin,”  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  without  being 
able  to  get  a  single  shot  at  them,  although  exercising  all 
necessary  precaution.  On  other  occasions  I  have  accom¬ 
panied  a  friend  that  employed  what  is  called  a  decoy- dog, 
and  have  had  tolerably  good  success.  These  dogs  are 
trained  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sport  as  well  as  their  masters.  They  will 
swim  out  into  the  water  to  within  a  moderate  distance  of 
the  banks  where  the  ducks  feed,  and  there  frolic  about 
in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  birds ;  when, 
having  succeeded  in  exciting  their  curiosity,  they  attempt 
to  decoy  them  towards  the  shore.  Frequently  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  is  fastened  upon  the  back  of  the  decoy-dog, 
called  a  “  saddle  which  evidently  renders  him  an  object 
of  greater  curiosity  to  those  simple  birds,  that  appear  to 
have,  like  several  other  species  of  the  feathered  tribe,  a 
peculiarly  partiality,  or  antipathv,  for  the  colour  of  scarlet. 


When  the  dog  has  succeeded  in  decoying  them  within 
gun-shot  distance,  a  low  whistle  is  the  signal  for  his  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  danger ;  when  all  the  firearms  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  parties  in  ambush  are  instantly  discharged 
among  the  astonished  birds.  Sometimes  a  boy  with  a 
small  punt  or  canoe  is  kept  in  attendance  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  up  the  mortally  wounded  birds  ;  while  the 
decoy-dogs  are  very  expert  in  capturing  the  wounded  and 
bringing  them  to  shore.  Those,  however,  that  are  but 
slightly  wounded  are  seldom  captured,  since  the  canvas- 
back  dives  with  uncommon  quickness,  and  remains  a  long 
time  under  water.  During  the  day  they  are  seldom  seen 
in  large  flocks ;  but  in  the  evening  they  begin  to  congre¬ 
gate,  and  roost  upon  the  water  in  numerous  companies ; 
separating  again  as  daylight  returns. 

Some  persons  occasionally  go  in  pursuit  of  these  much 
esteemed  birds  during  the  still  moonlight  nights,  embark¬ 
ing  in  a  boat  with  the  oars  muffled,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  tide  or  current  setting  towards  the  place  where 
the  ducks  are  known  to  be  roosting.  They  never,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  be  found  without  their  sentinels,  and, 
consequently,  are  seldom  approached  very  close  without 
taking  the  alarm.  However,  where  there  are  half  a 
dozen  loaded  pieces  that  can  be  discharged  in  a  few 
seconds  into  the  midst  of  them,  as  they  mount  upon  the 
wing,  sometimes  these  sportsmen ,  if  “  duck-hunters”  may 
be  so  called,  are  rewarded  with  several  pairs  of  these 
valuable  birds.  But  this  night-shooting  answers  but  an 
indifferent  purpose  in  the  end,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
alarms  them  so  much  as  being  attacked  by  night,  which 
has  the  effect  of  soon  banishing  them  from  their  favourite 
haunts. 

I  once  accompanied  a  person  belonging  to  Havre-de- 
Grace,  a  small  town  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
in  an  excursion  to  the  canvas-back  ground,  as  those  banks 
are  called  where  they  commonly  feed.  Four  of  us 
embarked  in  a  pretty  large  boat,  carrying  a  two-pounder 
swivel  in  its  bows,  with  four  or  five  long  duck-guns 
loaded  in  its  stern.  In  the  centre  of  the  vessel  were 
several  branches  of  evergreens  placed  perpendicularly, 
for  the  purpose  of  screening  us,  and  to  give  us  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  small  floating  island  covered  with  bushes.  We 
bore  down  quietly  and  steadily  upon  a  pretty  large 
flock, — not  exclusively  composed  of  canvas-backs,  but 
consisting  of  ducks  of  several  varieties.  The  person  who 
had  the  management  of  the  swivel,  which  was  heavily 
loaded  with  swan-shot,  seemed  to  understand  his  duty 
perfectly;  for  when  we  had  approached  within  60  or  10 
yards  of  the  ducks,  one  of  the  party  at  a  preconcerted 
signal  discharged  a  fowling-piece  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  all  take  wing  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
had  no  sooner  taken  the  hint  than  the  swivel  and  our 
other  guns  were  instantly  discharged  amongst  them,  with 
fully  as  much  effect  as  I  had  anticipated,  for  when  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away  we  managed  to  pick  up  more 
than  thirty  birds,  about  one  half  of  which  were  canvas- 
backs.  During  several  hours  that  we  continued  in  the 
bay,  we  only  had  one  other  opportunity  of  getting  within 
gun-shot  of  them ;  and  at  this  second  discharge  of  our 
whole  stock  of  firearms  we  killed  no  more  than  a  dozen 
birds,  a  few  only  of  which  were  canvas-backs. 

These  birds  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  they  sometimes 
fetch  two  dollars  a  pair,  arrd  when  in  great  abundance 
they  are  worth  three  shillings  sterling  each.  A  plump 
canvas-back  weighs  about  three  pounds. 

Sometimes  the  winter  is  so  severe  that  those  parts  of 
the  bay  the  ducks  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  become 
closed  with  ice,  and  consequently  they  are  prevented 
from  procuring  their  favourite  food.  Should  the  frost 
continue  for  some  time,  the  “  duck-hunters”  cut  openings 
in  the  ice,  placing  decoy-ducks  close  by  them,  and  the 
flock  of  canvas-backs  attracted  to  these  openings,  in 
quest  of  their  favourite  food,  is  sometimes  very  great, 
when  considerable  slaughter  is  made  amongst  them. 
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GODFREY  MIND,  THE  SWISS  ARTIST. 


[Children  at  Play. — From  a  Drawing  hy  Minch] 


It  has  often  heen  remarked  as  matter  of  astonishment 
that  in  such  a  country  as  Switzerland,  where  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  its  scenery,  its  wild  local  traditions,  and  the 
almost  patriarchal  habits  of  the  people  conspire  to  im¬ 
press  the  mind  with  a  poetic  spirit,  and  to  kindle  the 
latent  sparks  of  imagination  into  a  vivid  flame,  so  few  of 
its  inhabitants  should  have  attempted  to  record  the  glories 
of  their  native  country  though  the  medium  of  either  the 
pencil  or  the  pen.  Of  the  poetry  of  Switzerland  we  have 
not  now  to  speak ;  hut  in  noticing  the  productions  of 
Mind  (almost  the  only  Swiss  name  which  has  become 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  sister  art),  we  cannot 
avoid  making  the  remark  that  painting  in  Switzerland 
lias  but  seldom  risen  above  mediocrity.  It  is  true  there  are 
many  artists  in  that  country  employed  in  the  delineation 
of  its  scenery,  its  manners,  and  its  costume ;  but  these 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  constant  demand  of 
travellers  anxious  to  possess  memorials  of  the  places  they 
visit,  rather  than  by  that  inspiration  which  can  alone 
form  the  perfect  artist,  and  which  the  mingled  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  scenes  by  which  the  Swiss  is  surrounded 
is  so  well  calculated  to  bestow.  One  would  imagine  it 
impossible  for  an  artist  to  gaze  upon  the  majestic  Alps, 
with  its  snows,  and  glaciers,  and  torrents,  and  pathless 
forests ;  or  to  dwell  in  its  valleys,  clad  with  verdure,  and 
ringing  to  the  happy  laugh  of  a  simple  peasantry,  and 
not  feel  his  heart  dilate,  and  his  ready  hand  obey  the 
impulse  of  his  mind,  filled  with  those  high  imaginings 
without  which  no  painter,  however  facile  his  mechanical 
dexterity,  will  ever  arrive  at  excellence  in  his  art.  Yet 
the  generality  of  Swiss  productions  exhibit  a  total  defi¬ 
ciency  of  these  high  qualifications  :  they  are  faithful  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  objects  they  are  designed  to  represent, 
certainly,  being  as  exactly  drawn  as  though  done  by 
means  of  the  “  Camera-lucida,”  or  fixed  by  the  Daguer¬ 
reotype  ;  but,  like  such  productions,  they  are  excessively 
flat  and  tame,  with  none  of  that  freedom  and  spirit  which' 
shine  throughout  the  meanest  efforts  of  the  true  artist, 
and  whioh  evince  the  existence  of  mind  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  prove  the  work  to  be  more  than  the  production 
of  a  mere  automaton  or  machine. 

Yet  there  are  some  Swiss  painters  who  deserve  not 
to  be  included  in  this  censure,  and  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Gesner,  and  Losi,  and  Mind,  of  the  last  of 


whom  (better  known  perhaps  as  “the  Cat  Painter”), 
being  the  author  of  the  designs  which  accompany  this 
paper,  we  have  now  to  speak. 

Godfrey  Mind  was  a  native  of  Berne,  where  he  was 
born  in  1768.  His  father  was  a  carpenter  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Grunn,  a  paper-maker.  This  gentleman  having 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  had  collected  among  other  en¬ 
gravings  a  set  of  -Ridinger’s  celebrated  etchings  of 
animals,  which  it  is  supposed  first  gave  young  Mind, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  admiring  them,  a  taste 
for  drawing,  and  to  which  may  probably  be  attributed 
the  peculiar  bent  of  the  studies  which  in  after-life  ren- 
deerd  him  so  celebrated.  The  interest  with  which  he 
regarded  these  productions  and  his  attempts  to  copy  them 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  artist  named  Legel,  one  of 
Mr.  Grunn’s  friends,  who  encouraged  him  with  his  ad¬ 
vice,  corrected  his  youthful  essays,  and  became  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  young  Mind’s  drawing-master.  His 
father,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well 
pleased  with  his  son’s  performances  as  was  Mr.  Legel, 
and  when  Godfrey  required  paper  for  his  sketches,  he 
gave  him  wood,  a  material  in  the  fashioning  of  which 
he  was  desirous  his  son  should  become  as  skilful  as  he  was 
himself.  And  indeed  the  fame  of  Mind,  jun.,  as  a 
“  cunning”  workman  in  wood,  began  to  eclipse  that  of 
his  honest  parent,  whose  productions,  though  perhaps 
more  useful  to  the  community  than  those  of  his  son,  never 
obtained  the  same  applause ;  for  Mind,  who  had  imbibed 
quite  a  passion  for  animals,  employed  himself  in  carving 
representations  of  sheep,  goats,  cats,  &c.  in  wood,  and 
executed  them  with  such  fidelity  that  they  were  sought 
after  by  all  the  villagers,  until  scarcely  a  cottage  was 
without  some  specimen  of  his  genius.  Among  these  he 
particularly  excelled  in  the  representation  of  cats,  for 
which  he  appeared  to  entertain  a  greater  affection  than 
he  ever  suffered  himself  to  exhibit  towards  any  of  his 
friends. 

About  the  year  17S0  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Freudenberger,  an  artist  of  some  merit,  who  employed 
him  to  colour  his  prints  of  Swiss  costume,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  afforded  him  any  instruction,  or  to 
have  availed  himself  of  the  abilities  of  Mind  as  a  designer. 

While  Freudenberger  lived,  his  days  passed  on  in  a 
wearying  monotony,  and  it  was  not  until  the  death  of 
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tliat  artist,  tliat  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mind  as  an  animal 
painter  began  to  be  noticed.  By  unremitting  study  and 
a  constant  devotion  to  one  object,  be  was  now  enabled  to 
attain  an  excellence  in  the  delineation  of  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  cats  and  bears,  which  few  have  ever  equalled. 

He  seems  to  have  cared  but  for  this  one  pursuit; 
to  have  had  no  ambition  or  desire  for  the  world’s  fa¬ 
vour  ;  to  have  lived  solely  for  his  art.  When  Freu- 
denburger  died,  he  was  content  to  receive  a  small  pit¬ 
tance  from  his  widow,  in  return  for  which  he  supplied 
her  with  those  productions  of  his  pencil  which  then 
became,  and  still  are,  eagerly  sought  by  amateurs  and 
collectors.  Absorbed  in  his  solitary  occupation,  his 
whole  thoughts  were  for  the  objects  he  delighted  to  paint ; 
his  cats  were  his  constant  and  dearest  companions ;  he 
was  never  seen  without  them,  and  generally  had  one  or 
two  on  his  shoulders  while  drawing ;  and  so  careful  was 
he  not  to  disturb  them,  that,  rather  than  do  so,  he  would 
sit  for  hours  in  one  attitude,  however  inconvenient  it 
might  happen  to  be. 

As  these  were  the  most  favoured  objects  of  his  pen¬ 
cil,  he  represented  them  with  the  greatest  success. 
But  his  bears  are  scarcely  less  perfect :  he  derived  his 
acquaintance  with  these  from  some  specimens  which  were 
kept  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  ditches  of  the 
ramparts  at  Berne,  where  he  was  frequently  a  visitor. 
Every  look  and  action  of  these  animals  wras  watched,  and 
immediately  transferred  to  paper  with  a  spirit  and  accu¬ 
racy  which  long  practice  had  rendered  natural  to  him. 


But  it  is  not  only  as  a  painter  of  animals  that  Mind 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  honour,  for  although  such 
were  his  favourite  subjects,  he  would  occasionally  apply 
himself  to  the  composition  of  little  domestic  scenes,  re¬ 
presenting  the  gambols  of  children,  their  sports,  pastimes, 
and  usual  occupations.  I n  the  delineation  of  those  sub¬ 
jects  he  displayed  an  elegance  of  conception,  considerable 
knowledge  of  drawing,  great  power  of  expression,  and  a 
vigour  of  execution,  which,  had  not  his  affection  for 
animals  withdrawn  him  from  the  pursuit  of  this  branch 
of  his  art,  we  cannot  doubt  would  have  raised  him  to  a 
place  among  the  first  of  those  artists  who  have  made  the 
human  figure  the  principal  object  of  their  study. 

In  the  specimens  before  us,  copied  from  his  designs,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  simplicity  and  truth, 
yet  perfect  elegance  of  the  composition.  Every  figure 
wears  an  animated  expression,  not  only  in  the  features,, 
but  in  the  whole  form,  and  there  are  a  grace  and  pu¬ 
rity  pervading  the  subject  which  render  it  not  in- 
ferior  to  the  productions  of  our  own  Stothard.  How 
inimitably  graceful  are  those  little  figures  swinging  in  the 
tub,  and  how  admirably  and  elegantly  is  the  idea  of 
motion  conveyed  !  We  may  almost  see  them  move. 

And  what  a  constellation  of  crescent  beauty  do  we  be¬ 
hold  in  those  romping  children,  who  appear  as  though 
they  could  scarcely,  altogether,  resist  the  suppressed 
strength  of  the  hardy  little  mountaineer  at  their  head ! 
One  has  evidently  to  pay  forfeit !  The  eldest  of  the  girls 
is  perhaps  rather  too  womanish  for  such  sports,  but  she 


f  Amusements  of  Children. — From  a  design  by  Godfrey  Mind.] 
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is  good  natured,  and  a  favourite  with  the  little  ones,  and 
she  could  not  resist  their  entreaties  that  she  would  join 
them.  But  having  promised,  she  engages  heart  and  soul 
in  the  sport,  and  becomes  as  much  a  child  as  the  rest. 
We  cannot  quarrel  with  her.  This  is  hut  a  quiet  group 
to  the  noisy  set  which  occupies  the  other  composition, 
yet  we  scarcely  know  which  to  prefer. 

But  alas !  the  hand  that  could  have  ministered  to  our 
wishes  has  long  been  cold  and  powerless,  and  we  have 
only  now  to  lament  that  the  mind  which  directed  it  was 
so  exclusively  occupied  with  subjects  comparatively  so 
trivial. 

Godfrey  Mind  died  November  8,  1814,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age.  A  selection  from  his  works,  which  are 
much  sought  after  by  collectors,  was  published  some 
years  since  at  Berne,  in  three  parts.* 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MUSICAL  SOUNDS 
FROM  METALLIC  SPRINGS. 

There  are  certain  broad  distinctions  between  musical 
instruments,  which  enable  us  to  classify  them,  not  with 
reference  to  the  mode  by  which  they  are  played,  but  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  sounds  are  produced.  The  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  column  of  air  in  a  tube  produce  the  sounds  of 
those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  imnrf-instruments, 
while  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  cord  or  wire  are  the 
source  of  sound  in  the  numerous  instruments  of  the  violin 
class,  as  also  of  the  pianoforte.  But  a  period  of  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a 
considerable  number  of  instruments  in  which  the  sound¬ 
ing  body  is  a  metallic  spring,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  free 
to  vibrate  at  the  other. 

That  something  of  this  kind  has  been  known  for 
ages  to  musicians  is  evidenced  by  the  Jew's  harp, 
in  which  a  metallic  tongue  is  struck  in  a  peculiar 
way  by  the  finger,  and  at  the  same  time  breathed 
upon ;  but  in  this  case  one  spring  is  made  to  yield 
several  notes  by  altering  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  also  known  that  organ-builders  have 
occasionally  used  a  metal  tongue  as  the  vibrating  body 
in  those  organ-pipes  which  are  termed  reed  pipes  ;  and 
M.  Grenie,  an  eminent  musical  mechanist  of  France,  has 
adopted  for  this  purpose  a  form  of  tongue  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  to  which  we  shall  have  to  allude 
when  treating  of  the  Accordion  and  the  Seraphine. 
Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  musical  snuff-box  as  an  in¬ 
strument  in  which  the  sound  is  elicited  from  metallic 
springs.  It  is  probable  that  we  might  call  to  mind  other 
attempts  to  produce  musical  sounds  by  similar  means. 
But  it  is  only  since  about  the  year  1827  that  a  succession 
of  instruments,  under  the  names  of  Eolina,  Harmonica , 
Symphonion,  Seraphine,  Accordion,  Concertina,  &c., 
have  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  sounds  may  be 
elicited  from  metallic  springs. 

About  the  year  just  mentioned  a  little  instrument 
called  the  mouth-harmonica,  or  wind-harmonica,  was 
made  in  Germany,  of  which  the  following  description  was 
given  by  a  journalist  of  the  day : — “  Pieces  of  metal, 
varying  in  size  from  a  shilling  to  a  crown  piece,  are 
pierced  with  longitudinal  apertures,  varying  in  size  and 
number,  suited  to  the  chords  and  loudness  of  the  tone  to 
be  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  springs  with  which 
they  are  partially  closed.  To  some  a  mouth-piece  is 
adapted  ;  others  are  simply  applied  to  the  lips.  Some, 
designed  as  substitutes  for  a  tuning-fork,  produce  only  a 
single  note  ;  others  only  a  single  chord  ;  in  many  two  or 
more  chords  are  combined,  and  the  effect  is  then  enchant¬ 
ing,  resembling  what  we  should  conceive  of  a  Lilliputian 
band  of  martial  music,  or  a  fine-toned  organ  at  a  dis- 

*  A  notice  of  Godfrey  Mind  has  already  appeared  in  the  ‘Penny 
Mag.’  for  1834,  No.  123,  to  which  we  refer  for  some  particulars  as 
to  his  life  and  character. 


tance.  For  the  production  of  melody  two  or  more  of 
these  small  instruments  are  required,  which  are  harmo¬ 
nized  accordingly.” 

Precisely  similar  in  principle  to  this  is  the  Eolina,  a 
little  instrument  now  very  common  in  London.  It  varies 
from  two  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth.  Along  one  edge  is  a  row  of  holes,  into  which 
the  player  blows  with  his  mouth.  Each  hole  is  devoted 
to  a  separate  note,  and  the  whole,  varying  from  four  to 
twelve  in  number,  are  harmonized  in  some  determinate 
order.  The  breath  which  is  blown  into  any  one  hole 
escapes  at  another  aperture;  but  it  cannot  do  so  without 
Striking  against  a  little  metallic  tongue,  and  setting  it  in 
vibration,  by  which  the  sound  is  elicited.  The  springs 
in  connection  with  the  holes  are  tuned  to  a  certain  scale, 
so  as  to  harmonize  with  one  another. 

As  this  construction  is  the  germ  from  which  many 
others  proceeded,  we  must  explain  the  action  of  the  spring 
a  little  more  fully.  Let  an  oblong  hole  be  cut  in  a  metal 
plate,  and  a  thin  metallic  spring  be  formed,  almost  ex¬ 
actly  fitting  this  aperture,  but  still  a  minute  degree 
smaller,  so  that  when  the  spring  is  fixed  at  one  end  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  will  oscillate  through  the 
aperture  in  the  plate.  If  the  plate  be  now  strongly 
blown  upon,  part  of  the  air  will  insinuate  itself  round  the 
edges  of  the  spring,  and  setting  the  latter  in  vibration,  will 
elicit  a  musical  tone  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  hautboy.  The  pitch  of  the  tone  produced 
will  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  length  and  the 
thickness  of  the  spring,  and  also  on  that  between  the 
thickness  at  the  fixed  end  and  at  the  vibrating  end.  With 
any  given  thickness,  the  longer  the  spring,  the  lower  is  the 
tone  produced ;  and  with  any  given  length,  the  thinnest 
spring  yields  the  lowest  note.  In  addition  to  this,  if  a 
spring  yielding  a  given  note  be  made  thinner  near  the 
fixed  end,  the  souud  becomes  more  grave ;  but  if  near 
the  liberated  end,  ft  becomes  more  acute.  From  these 
two  rules  therefore  it  is  easy  to  see  how  an  ingenious 
workman  with  a  correct  musical  ear  can  adjust  a  series 
of  springs  so  as  to  produce  any  desired  range  of  notes. 
If  he  require  all  the  natural  notes  in  an  octave  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  will  have  eight  apertures  cut  in  the  metallic 
plate,  and  adjust  the  lengths  and  thicknesses  of  eight 
metallic  tongues  until  they  yield  the  notes  cdefgab 
and  c.  It  is  in  the  mode  of  conveying  air  to  a  series  of 
springs  such  as  this,  that  the  main  difference  between  the 
various  instruments  which  we  have  mentioned  exists. 

In  1830  Mr.  Faraday  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  the  construction  of  these  instruments  and  of 
others  more  or  less  resembling  them ;  and  after  stating 
that  many  contrivances  had  been  made  to  facilitate  the 
playing  of  such  an  instrument,  he  spoke  of  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  connecting  the  springs  with  the  mechanism  of  an 
organ  or  pianoforte,  and  described  such  an  attempt  nearly 
as  follows “  It  was  found  that  the  steel  springs  might 
be  made  to  yield  any  note  within  the  compass  of  a  keyed 
instrument,  while  that  for  the  lowest  note  was  not  more 
than  four  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth ;  so  that 
the  mechanism  would  occupy  less  space  than  the  smallest 
cabinet  pianoforte.  Some  difficulties  attended  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  design ;  for  the  springs,  under  certain 
circumstances,  were  bent  by  the  mere  vibration  beyond 
the  elastic  strength  of  the  metal  of  which  they  were  com¬ 
posed  :  the  consequence  was  a  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  metal  and  an  alteration  of  tone,  which  increased,  until 
at  length  the  springs  were  actually  broken  off  by  use. 
Another  formidable  difficulty  arose  from  the  tardiness 
with  which  the  vibration  of  the  spring  commenced  when 
the  air  first  acted  on  it ;  so  that  a  note  when  struck  did 
not  immediately  yield  its  sound.  Means  were  however 
adopted  that  completely  obviated  both  these  defects ;  and 
in  1829  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  a  medal  to  Dr. 
Dowler  for  an  instrument  constructed  on  this  principle 
with  keys.  The  bellows  were  placed  underneath,  and 
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the  springs  arranged  over  a  continued  wind-chest,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  valve  to  each  note.  The  springs,  or  as 
they  have  been  called,  the  tongues,  with  the  exception  of 
the  highest  octave,  were  made  of  an  alloy  called  German 
silver,  or  electrum,  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  a  little  nickel.  The  springs  of  the 
remaining  octave  were  manufactured  from  extremely  thin 
sheet  steel,  imported  into  this  country  from  Switzerland. 
This  instrument  was  tolerable  of  its  kind,  but  inferior  to 
one  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Day,  an  ingenious 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  who  has  considerably 
improved  the  manufacture  of  the  springs.”  This  was 
the  state,  in  1830,  of  an  instrument  which,  by  subsequent 
improvements,  has  attained  the  name  of  the  Seraphine  in 
later  times ;  but  at  the  time  alluded  to  there  was  an  in¬ 
equality  and  harshness  of  the  tones,  which  caused  the 
lecturer  to  doubt  whether,  without  great  improvements,  it 
would  ever  become  a  popular  instrument. 

Somewhat  about  the  same  period  Mr. Wheatstone,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  in  sound 
generally,  constructed  a  little  instrument  called  the  Sym - 
phonion,  which  was  in  fact  a  keyed  Eolina.  The  in¬ 
strument  was  constructed  in  several  different  shapes, 
and  was  played  upon  by  the  fingers,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  flageolet.  The  mouth  was  applied  to  a 
mouth-hole,  and  the  fingers,  touching  small  projecting 
pins,  raised  the  valves  which  covered  the  apertures  in  a 
plate,  and  thus  allowed  air  to  pass  through  the  apertures 
and  elicit  sounds  from  metallic  tongues  placed  there.  It 
was  also  proposed  by  the  inventor  that  instead  of  blowing 
air  into  the  instrument  by  means  of  the  mouth,  a  small 
round  pair  of  bellows  should  be  attached  to  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  current  of  air  could  be  forced  through  the 
instrument  and  made  to  act  on  the  metallic  springs. 

This  application  of  bellows  to  the  Eolina  or  to  the 
Symphonion  brings  us  at  once  to  the  Accordion ,  an  in¬ 
strument  in  which  springs,  keys,  and  bellows  are  ingeni¬ 
ously  combined.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  patentee 
of  this  instrument  belongs  to  England,  France,  or  Ger¬ 
many,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  made  in  the  two 
last-named  countries. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
external  appearance  of  an  Accordion.  We  may  consider 
it  as  a  rectangular  pair  of  bellows,  varying  from  six  to 
about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  from  three  to  six  in 
width.  There  are  from  six  to  twenty  finger-keys  attached 
to  one  of  the  boards,  in  a  manner  convenient  for  the 
player ;  and  these  keys  are  in  connection,  by  means  of 
wires,  with  an  equal  number  of  circular  valves  or  stops, 
which  cover  circular  holes  perforated  through  the  board 
or  face  of  the  instrument.  Immediately  beneath  the 
perforation  is  a  series  of  oblong  apertures  with  metallic 
tongues  vibrating  freely  in  them,  and  beneath  the  tongues 
is  the  open  cavity  of  the  bellows.  The  vibrating  tongues 
are  not  all  in  communication  with  each  other,  there  being 
two  placed  under  each  circular  hole,  and  cut  off  from 
those  in  the  vicinity.  Of  the  two  which  form  each  of  these 
clusters,  one  can  only  vibrate  when  it  is  impelled  by  wind 
from  above,  and  the  other  when  it  is  similarly  impelled 
from  below.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  little  valves 
placed  below  in  the  one  case,  and  above  in  the  other : 
the  action  of  the  valves  in  a  pump  will  sufficiently  explain 
this. 

The  tuning  of  the  instrument  is  thus  managed.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  simplicity  of  illustration,  that  there  are  only  four 
finger-keys  ;  these  will  open  as  many  circular  holes;  but 
as  each  hole  is  connected  with  two  springs,  eight  notes 
can  be  thereby  produced.  The  two  springs  opening 
under  one  hole  are  made  to  yield  adjoining  notes  in  the 
musical  scale,  so  that  the  first  key  is  in  connection  with 
the  springs  c  and  d,  the  second  with  e  and  f,  the  third 
with  g  and  a,  and  the  fourth  with  b  and  c,  thereby  making 
up  an  octave.  Nearly  the  same  plan  is  observed  when 
the  number  of  keys  is  greater,  except  that  in  some  com¬ 


plicated  instruments  all  the  semitones,  as  well  as  the 
natural  notes,  are  introduced. 

This  being  the  arrangement  of  the  keys,  the  mode  of 
playing  is  as  follows  ' There  are  no  openings  in  the 
case  of  the  instrument  but  what  are  stopped  by  keys ;  so 
that  some  key  must  be  touched  before  the  bellows 
are  drawn  out,  else  there  would  be  a  partial  vacuum  in 
the  instrument,  and  it  would  be  liable  to  be  burst.  Sup¬ 
pose  then  Ave  draw  out  the  bellows  and  press  down  the 
key  in  connection  with  the  springs  c  and  d  ;  the  circular 
hole  is  opened — air  enters — passes  by  one  of  the  springs 
(say  d)  into  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  sets  the 
spring  into  vibration,  thus  eliciting  its  sound.  On 
closing  the  bellows  the  air  rushes  back  again,  but  cannot 
pass  the  spring  n  on  account  of  a  valve  placed  there,  but 
passes  the  spring  c,  and  elicits  its  sound.  But  if  we 
want  any  other  two  notes,  say  e  and  f,  we  touch  the 
adjoining  key,  draw  out  the  bellows  to  produce  one  note, 
and  close  them  to  produce  the  other.  By  a  skilful  choice 
therefore  of  the  keys  which  we  touch,  we  can  go  through 
all  the  varieties  of  a  melody,  and  even  of  harmony,  by 
using  two  or  three  keys  at  once. 

There  is  also  an  extra  key  to  produce  a  harmonized 
chord,  or  base ;  a  key  to  act  as  a  vent  without  producing 
sound,  and  a  variety  of  intricate  contrivances  which  could 
not  be  adequately  explained  without  a  longer  description 
than  we  can  devote  to  them.  But  the  foregoing  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  instrument. 

We  have  to  speak,  lastly,  of  an  instrument  which,  for 
beauty  of  sound,  facility  of  playing,  and  extent  of  power, 
excels  all  which  have  been  here  mentioned — we  mean 
the  Seraphine.  This  instrument,  as  constructed  by  Mr. 
Green  and  other  able  makers  at  the  present  day,  appears 
to  be  similar  in  principle,  as  regards  the  more  prominent 
points,  to  the  one  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Faraday’s  lecture ; 
but  a  continued  series  of  improvements  has  brought  the 
instrument  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  seraphine  is  about  the  size  of  a  chiffonniere  or  small 
pier  table,  and  the  bulk  of  the  instrument  is  occupied  by 
a  cavity  serving  the  office  of  a  wind-chest,  into  which 
wind  is  forced  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows  worked  by 
the  foot  of  the  performer.  At  the  top  of  this  wind-chest 
is  a  metallic  plate  perforated  with  as  many  oblong  aper¬ 
tures  as  there  are  notes  in  the  instrument,  generally  about 
five  octaves ;  in  these  apertures  vibrate  as  many  metallic 
tongues,  in  the  manner  before  described.  The  apertures 
are  covered  above  by  valves  connected  with  the  finger- 
keys,  so  that  when  a  key  is  pressed  down  by  the  finger, 
and  a  current  of  air  is  forced  up  from  the  bellows  through 
the  wind-chest  to  the  springs,  the  spring  governed  by  the 
key  in  question  is  set  into  vibration,  and  will  continue  to 
sound  as  long  as  the  bellows  are  worked.  There  is  thus 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  accordion  and  the 
seraphine,  for  in  the  latter  the  air  passes  only  one  way 
past  the  springs,  while  in  the  former  it  passes  both  ways  ; 
one  key  governs  two  springs  in  the  accordion,  but  only 
one  in  the  seraphine.  There  is  an  occasional  advantage 
resulting  to  the  accordion  from  these  circumstances,  but 
the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  seraphine,  since 
a  performer  can  elicit  any  number  of  notes  from  one  to 
ten  at  once ;  or  two  players  could  sit  down  at  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and,  if  required,  could  produce  twenty  notes  at 
once. 

The  bellows  are,  as  we  have  said,  worked  by  the  foot 
of  the  performer  by  means  of  a  pedal.  But  as  it  requires 
some  practice  to  effect  this  where  the  performer  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  an  organ,  there  is  sometimes  a  handle 
brought  out  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  by  which  the 
bellows  are  worked. 

The  difference  between  a  sounding-board  and  soft 
cushions  in  their  effects  on  sound  was  never  perhaps 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  seraphine.  If  the  cover  of 
the  instrument  be  removed,  the  sounds  have  a  power  and 
grandeur  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  organ.  It  a  piece  of 
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leather  be  laid  on,  the  tones  are  instantly  changed  in  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  when  a  soft  stuffed  cushion  is  similarly 
applied,  the  sounds  have  much  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
hautboy.  The  performer  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
varying  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  cushions  and 
covers  thus  employed,  by  which  a  considerable  range  in 
ithe  character  of  the  sound  is  attained.  The  reader  is 
{probably  aware  that  the  organ  owes  much  of  its  power  to 

facility  of  producing  notes  resembling  more  or  less 
those  of  several  different  instruments.  A  somewhat 
similar  power,  together  with  the  compactness  and  porta¬ 
bility  of  the  instrument,  has  caused  the  seraphine  to  be 
much  used  in  chapels  and  small  churches.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  occupies  a  place  in  the  minister’s  pew,  and  is 
played  upon  by  some  of  his  family.  The  practical  or 
manual  skill  required  in  playing  is  probably  midway 
between  that  required  for  the  pianoforte  and  that  for  the 
organ. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  manufacture  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  and  the  one  in  which  makers  find  fewest  work¬ 
men  able  to  assist  them,  is  in  adjusting  the  springs  to  the 
proper  pitch.  The  minutest  particle  of  metal  scraped 
from  them  will  alter  the  pitch,  by  altering  the  rapidity  of 
vibration.  A  delicate  hand,  a  correct  ear,  and  great 
patience  are  the  grand  requisites. 

In  closing  this  paper  we  wish  to  remark  that  we  have 
not  professed  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  'prece¬ 
dence  in  the  invention  of  these  several  instruments.  We 
may  however  observe  that  Mr.  Green  states  the  first  idea 
of  the  seraphine  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  con¬ 
trivance  of  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  Germany  several 
years  ago.  With  regard  to  instruments  of  the  accordion 
kind,  we  may  remind  our  juvenile  readers  of  certain  little 
wooden  dogs  which  have  been  sold  at  fairs  and  toy-shops 
for  more  than  one  generation,  and  from  which  a  queer 
sort  of  bark  or  squeak  is  elicited  by  the  action  of  bellows 
under  his  feet,  forcing  wind  through  an  aperture.  May 
we  not  dignify  this  with  the  name  of  a  primitive  accor¬ 
dion  ? 


The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree  that  he  may  gather  the  fruit, 
and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of  commerce,  are 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature,  and  relin¬ 
quish  for  momentary  rapine  the  long  and  secure  possession 
of  the  most  important  blessings. — Gibbon. 

Comparison  of  Savage  and  Civilised  Life. — Coming  from 
an  almost  desert  country,  we  were  struck  with  the  bustle  of 
a  town  (Augst.urn)  with  only  6000  inhabitants.  We  ad¬ 
mired  the  conveniences  with  which  commerce  and  industry 
furnish  civilised  life.  Humble  dwellings  appeared  to  us 
magnificent;  and  every  person  with  wdiom  we  conversed 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  superior  intelligence.  Long 
privations  give  a  value  to  the  smallest  enjoyments ;  and  I 
cannot  express  the  pleasure  with  which  wre  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  wheaten  bread  on  the  governor’s  table. — Humboldt . 


Tyranny  and  Vice  under  a  Mask. — Vice  is  never  so 
much  at  ease,  never  more  tyrannical,  never  more  ambitious, 
than  when  it  imagines  it  has  found  a  mask,  under  the  cover 
and  protection  of  which  it  may  pass  off  for  virtue.  And 
masks  there  are,  which  to  a  certain  extent  deceive  even  the 
wearers:  a  deceit  to  which  they  lend  themselves  with 
alacrity,  and  find  in  their  own  delusion  encouragement  to 
make  daring  experiments  on  the  credulity,  timidity,  or  de¬ 
pendence  of  others. — Bentham. 


New  Cure  for  Scurvy.— Sir  J  ames  Alexander,  the  African 
traveller,  mentions  the  following  mode  of  curing  scurvy, 
adopted  by  the  captain  of  an  American  whaler,  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  which  put  into  Walvisch  Bay,  West  Africa  “  This 
ship,  having  had  no  *  green  or  fresh’  for  some  time,  was  af- 
liicted  with  scurvy,  but  which  I  saw  cured  in  a  novel  and 
simple  way.  Captain  Wenter  got  some  potatoes  from  the 
Commodore,  another  whaler,  and  bringing  his  patients  on 
deck,  he  made  them  eat  for  three  or  four  days  a  few  raw 
potatoes,  washed  and  sliced,  and  the  effects  of  this  treatment 
were  astonishing— the  men’s  gums,  which  before  were  white 
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and  sore  with  disease,  resumed  their  natural  colour,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  scurvy  also  left  them.” 


Tea  Cakes. — A  commodity  scarely  yet  known  in  Europe, 
forms  an  important  article  of  the  trade  of  Kiakhata,  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  appendix  to  the  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry’s  ‘  Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe  ’ 
contains  the  following  account  of  these  tea  cakes: — “They 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  tea  and  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
of  the  saxifraga  genus,  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mongol  steppes,  and  which  is  first  steeped  in  lamb’s  blood. 
After  being  well  kneaded  and  pressed  in  cakes,  the  mass  is 
dried  in  an  oven.  The  manner  of  its  use  is  equally  singu¬ 
lar  :  these  cakes  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water  mixed  with 
meal,  fat,  and  salt,  and  are  in  great  request  throughout  all 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia.” 


The  Necessaries  of  Life. — By  necessaries  I  understand 
not  only  the  commodities  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  the  custom  of  the  coun¬ 
try  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people  even  of  the  lowest 
order  to  appear  without.  A  linen  shirt,  for  example,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  necessary  of  life.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  lived,  I  suppose,  very  comfortably,  though  they  had 
no  linen.  But  in  the  present  times,  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  a  creditable  day-labourer  would  be  ashamed 
to  appear  in  public  without  a  linen  shirt,  the  want  of  which 
would  be  supposed  to  denote  that  disgraceful  degree  of  po¬ 
verty  which,  it  is  presumed,  nobody  can  well  fall  into  with¬ 
out  extreme  bad  conduct.  Custom,  in  the  same  manner, 
has  rendered  leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life  in  England. 
The  poorest  creditable  person  of  either  sex  would  be  ashamed 
to  appear  in  public  without  them.  Under  necessaries, 
therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only  those  things  which  nature, 
but  those  things  which  the  established  rules  of  decency  have 
rendered  necessary  to  the  lowest  rank  of  people.  All  other 
things  I  call  luxuries.  Nature  does  not  render  them  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  support  of  life  ;  and  custom  nowhere  renders 
it  indecent  for  a  man  to  live  without  them. — Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations. 


The  Oural  Sturgeon  Fishery. — The  mode  of  fishing  varies 
according  to  the  season.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Oural  the 
winter  fishery  is  the  most  interesting.  Preparations  are 
made  for  it,  in  the  month  of  June,  by  closing,  near  the  town 
of  Ouralk,  the  passage  to  the  swarms  of  sturgeons  which 
ascend  the  river  in  order  to  hibernate  near  the  head  of  it.  A 
kind  of  barrier,  formed  with  palisades  and  nets  to  fill  up  the 
interstices,  is  fixed  for  this  purpose  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ; 
all  fishing,  and  even  navigation,  are  then  forbidden,  for  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  versts  (133  miles)  down  the  river, 
all  which  space  becomes  gradually  filled  with  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  number  of  fish.  After  a  trial  has  been  made  in  the 
first  week  of  the  month  of  December,  the  grand  fisheries 
commence  a  few  days  before  Christmas ;  all  the  Cossacks 
colonised  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  except  such  as  are 
doing  duty  at  the  advanced  posts  of  the  frontiers,  may  take 
part  in  them.  The  reserved  space  of  two  hundred  versts  is 
then  divided  into  several  sections,  and  the  fishery  at  each 
must  be  terminated  in  one  day,  and  in  presence  of  the  local 
authorities.  As  may  be  imagined,  it  is  quite  a  festival  for 
the  Cossacks,  who  assemble  in  crowds  at  the  rendezvous, 
armed  with  shovels,  hooks,  bars,  and  other  implements. 
At  length  the  Ataman,  placed  upon  the  ice  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  gives  the  signal  so  impatiently  awaited  ;  the  firing 
of  cannon  transmits  it  to  a  distance,  and  immediately  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand  men  rush  upon  the  surface  of  the 
river,  make  openings  in  the  ice,  plunge  in  their  weapons 
which  they  handle  with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  announce 
their  success  with  loud  cries  of  joy  and  delight.  An  im¬ 
mense  number  of  sturgeons  being  thus  taken  in  a  single 
day,  they  proceed  immediately  to  prepare  the  caviar,  which 
the  Cossack  merchants  hasten  to  send  with  the  utmost  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire. — Appendix  to 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderrxf  s  Tour  in  Russia,  in  1836-7. 
[The  mode  of  preparing  caviar  is  described  in  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine,’  No.  452,  page  152.] 
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HYDER  ALI. 


[Hyder  Ah.] 


The  subject  of  this  paper  has  no  direct  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Mogul  empire,  to  which  several  preced¬ 
ing  papers  have  been  devoted  ;  hut  as  Hyder  Ali  may 
he  said  to  have  partially  raised  himself  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  empire,  we  have  thought  a  short  account  of  so  re¬ 
markable  a  man  may  not  unfitly  follow  the  sketches  in 
question. 

Mahomed  Beloli,  the  great-grandfather  of  Hyder,  was 
a  fakir,  who  left  the  Panjab  for  the  Deccan,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  property.  His  grandson  Futtee 
Mahomed,  the  father  of  Hyder,  was  driven  by  the  ill 
usage  of  his  relatives  to  accept  the  post  of  a  common  foot 
soldier.  In  this  position  he  distinguished  himself,  and 
soon  obtained  some  rank  in  the  service  of  the  nabob  of 
Sera,  and  when  that  prince  was  dethroned,  perished 
bravely,  fighting  in  defence  Qf  the  nabob’s  family.  He 
Vol,  VIII, 


left  a  widow  and  two  sons,  who  all  obtained  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  widow’s  brother,  a  soldier  enjoying  some 
petty  rank  under  a  Bangalore  officer.  Shabus,  the  eldest 
son,  was  recommended  to  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
rajah  of  Mysore,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid  ;  but  the 
youngest,  Hyder,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  spent  his 
whole  time  in  riot,  luxury,  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace.  In  1749,  however,  he  joined  the  army  of  Nun- 
jeraj,  the  rajah’s  minister,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  attack 
upon  the  castle  of  Deonally,  and  exhibited  so  much 
courage  and  address  as  to  draw  upon  himself  the  notice 
of  the  general,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  command  of 
50  horse  and  200  foot  soldiers,  and  committed  to  his 
charge  some  of  the  gates  of  the  conquered  fort.  His  rise 
was  now  very  rapid.  He  engaged  in  his  service  a  body 
of  men  common  in  India,  a  kind  of  banditti-soldiery. 
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who  attached  themselves  to  particular  chieftains,  hut 
were  satisfied  to  provide  for  themselves  in  the  matter  oi 
payment.  Hyder  agreed  with  these  men  to  divide 
equally  the  spoil  they  should  obtain  under  his  commanc , 
and  although  he  had  never  learnt  either  to  read  or  write, 
contrived  his  checks  upon  them  so  skilfully  as  to  make 
fraud  all  hut  impossible.  Nothing  could  be  too  good, 
nothing  too  mean  for  these  freebooters ;  their  attacks  were 
made,  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  upon  men,  women, 
and  children ;  they  took  the  merchant’s  gems  and  the 
earrings  of  the  poorest  female  traveller  with  equal 
avidity — clothes,  grain,  horses,  nothing  came  amiss, 
and  by  this  systematic  plunder  did  Hyder  at  last  obtain 
sufficient  wealth  to  employ,  equip,  and  buy  a  more  for¬ 
midable  as  well  as  more  creditable  body  of  soldiers.  .  All 
this  was  done  whilst  he  was  occupying  for  Nunjeraj  the 
important  citadel  of  Dindigul,  which  he  had  entered  with 
a  very  humble  detachment,  and  which  he  quitted  the 
master  of  an  army.  He  had  now  under  his  command 
1500  horse,  5000  infantry,  and  four  guns. 

The  kingdom  of  Mysore  was  at  this  period  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  rajah  was  held  in  a  state 
of  bondage  by  his  two  ministers,  Nunjeraj  and  his  bio- 
ther  Deoraj .  The  latter  however  at  last  retired  from  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  The  troops  of  Nunjeraj  having  mutinied  for 
payment  of  arrears,  Hyder  interposed  as  a  friend  to  all 
parties,  and  succeeded  in  making  peace,  for  which  service 
however  he  took  care  to  be  well  rewarded  by  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  The  invasion  of 
the  Mahrattas  enabled  Hyder  to  advance  another  step  m 
his  upward  career.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
fending  army,  and  so  well  did  he  conduct  its  aff'ans,  that 
he  forced  from  the  enemy  an  advantageous  peace. 
His  patron  Nunjeraj  now  alone  stood  between  Hyder 
and  the  highest  office  of  the  state  a  subject  could 
hold— that  minister  was  therefore  to  be  got  rid  of. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Hyder’s  practising  upon 
the  rajah’s  dislike  of  his  minister,  and  thus  drawing 
him  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  scheme.  The 
troops  of  Nunjeraj,  being  again  in  arrear  of  pay,  were 
easily  invited  to  mutiny,  and  to  demand  that  Hydei 
should  be  placed  at  their  head.  The  rajah  interfered,  and 
offered  to  pay  the  troops,  if  Hyder  would  renounce  his 
connection  with  Nunjeraj,  and  become  his  prince  s  obe¬ 
dient  general.  Hyder  professed  to  feel  great  reluctance 
to  the  adoption  of  the  first  condition,  but  was  at  length 
induced  to  give  way.  Nunjeraj  of  course  was  too  quick- 
sighted  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  to 
perceive  his  danger  ;  he  therefore  at  once  ottered  to  retne 
upon  an  honourable  pension.  Hyder  was  now  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  rajah’s  forces.  1  hat  prince  was 
now  allowed  a  greater  share  of  liberty  than  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed,  although  Hyder  was  quietly  obtaining 
possession  of  the  country.  At  this  period  more  than  half 
the.  kingdom  of  Mysore  had  been  given  up  to  him  in  order 
that  he  might  pay  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers’  pay  and 
provide  for  the  future. 

Whilst  engaged  in  hostilities  with  a  neighbouring  state, 
Hyder’s  fortunes  had  nearly  come  to  an  untimely  conclu¬ 
sion.  He  had  left  himself  with  a  small  force  in  the 
capital  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rajah’s  palace,  under 
the  very  guns  of  which  his  camp  was  situated,  and  the 
spot  was  surrounded  by  water  unfordable  when  the  tide 
was  in.  The  rajah’s  mother,  who  felt  acutely  the  danger 
of  the  rajah  from  a  man  of  Hyder’s  talents,  ambition, 
and  courage,  resolved  upon  the  bold  step  of  attacking  him 
where  he  lay,  and  thus  ridding  her  son  of  so  formidable 
a  minister.  With  this  object  she  secured  the  assistance 
of  a  Mahratta  general,  but  before  his  arrival,  seeing  the 
river  was  full,  she  commenced  the  attack.  Hyder’s  po¬ 
sition  was  desperate,  but  the  Mahrattas  not  arriving  till 
after  nightfall,  he  succeeded  in  the  darkness  in  crossing 
the  river  with  a  few  followers  in  some  boats,  leaving  his 
family  behind,  He  now  travelled  98  miles  in  the  short 
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space  of  twenty  hours  to  reach  the  important  fortress  of 
Bangalore,  so  that  he  might  have  at  least  a  stronghold  in 
his  power  where  he  could  remain  till  joined  by  his  ab¬ 
sent  troops.  The  fortress  he  knew  would  be  closed 
against  him  if  the  knowledge  of  the  recent  event  pre¬ 
ceded  him ;  this  however  his  diligence  prevented  His 
troops  were  still  unable  to  join  him,  owing  to  the  Mah¬ 
rattas,  who  interposed,  and  Hyder’s  ruin  appeared  inevita¬ 
ble,  when  he  was  saved  by  the  unconscious  efforts  of  the 
very  people,  the  English,  whom  he  afterwards  opposed 
and  reduced  almost  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  We  allude 
to  a  treaty  made  just  at  this  time  between  the  English  and 
the  Mahrattas,  by  which  the  latter  were  bribed  to  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  moment  Hyder  was  aware  of 
this  circumstance,  he  offered  an  additional  bribe  to  ensuie 
their  compliance,  which  of  course  they  received. 

Hyder  was  now,  not  unnaturally,  in  open  hostility  to 
the  rajah,  whose  forces  however  were  more  formidable 
than  his  own.  To  remove  the  inequality,  Hyder  adopted 
a  measure  which,  as  Mr.  Mill  truly  observes,  “itrequiied 
Oriental  hypocrisy  and  impudence  to  form,  and  of  which 
nothing  less  than  Oriental  credulity  could  have  been  the 
dupe.”  He  presented  himself,  an  unarmed  suppliant, 
at  the  door  of  Nunjeraj,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  former  patron,  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
acknowledging  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him.  He  wished 
now  to  devote  his  life  to  Nunjeraj ’s  service,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  object  solicited  a  cordial  union  of  their 
strength  to  re-establish  the  deposed  minister  in  his  former 
rank.  Nunjeraj  listened  and  believed — he  confided  to 
Hyder  his  army,  his  name,  and  his  influence,  which, 
aided  by  the  successful  accomplishment  of  another  trick, 
enabled  Hyder  to  seat  himself  upon  the  long-desired 
throne.  He  had  been  followed,  on  his  visit  to  Nunjeraj, 
by  a  detachment  of  the  rajah’s  army,  the  main  body  of 
which  was  confronted  by  the  main  body  of  his  own,  and 
now  found  himself  on  his  return  intercepted,  and  in  great 
danger.  To  relieve  himself  he  forged  letters  in  the  name 
of  Nunjeraj,  which  were  addressed  to  certain  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  in  the  rajah’s  army,  and  from  which  it  might 
be  gathered  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  among  the  former 
to  seize  their  general  and  deliver  him  to  Nunjeraj.  The 
bearer  of  these  letters  took  care  to  be  discovered ;  their 
contents  were  examined  by  the  general  himself,  who  ful¬ 
filled  Hyder’s  fondest  hopes,  by  at  once  running  away. 
During  the  confusion  that  resulted,  the  rajah’s  army  was 
attacked  by  Hyder  himself  in  front,  and  by  the  main 
body  of  his  army  in  the  rear,  and  an  easy  victory  ob¬ 
tained.  Hyder  now  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
rajah:  “That  large  sums  were  due  to  Hyder  by  the 
state,  and  ought  to  be  liquidated  :  after  the  payment  of 
these  arrears,  if  the  rajah  should  be  pleased  to  continue 
him  in  his  service,  it  was  well ;  if  not,  Hyder  would  de¬ 
part  and  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.”  The  rajah  now 
saw  further  opposition  was  useless  ;  he  agreed  with  Hyder 
to  retain  only  certain  districts  from  which  revenues  might 
be  drawn  to  the  amount  of  three  lacks  of  rupees  for  him¬ 
self  and  one  for  Nunjeraj,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  should  be  given  up  to  Hyder,  who  was  of  course 
to  bear  the  weight  and  charges  of  government.  Hyder 
was  now  undisputed  sovereign  of  Mysore ! 

With  the  utmost  diligence  did  he  now  apply  himse.'f 
to  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  which  at  last  grew  so 
formidable  that  the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan, 
and  the  British,  concluded  a  treaty  against  him;  but 
Hyder’s  skill  in  negotiation  was  so  successfully  em¬ 
ployed,  that  he  not  only  broke  up  the  alliance,  but 
brought  even  the  Nizam  to  his  own  side,  and  induced 
him  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  English  now  main¬ 
tained  by  Hyder.  This  war  was  begun  in  1767,  and 
continued  for  two  years,  when  Hyder,  by  another  of  those 
felicitous  strokes  which  his  genius  seemed  ever  ready  to 
prompt  at  the  decisive  moment,  put  an  end  to  it  by 
enabling  him  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  By  a  series 
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of  artful  evolutions,  he  drew  the  entire  English  army  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  presidency,  Madras; 
then  suddenly  marching,  at  the  head  of  6000  horse,  120 
miles  in  three  days,  he  appeared  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  English  capital,  to  the  great  consternation  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  citadel  was  beyond  his  power,  but  the 
open  town,  with  all  its  immense  riches,  lay  completely  at 
his  mercy.  The  result  was  that  Hyder’s  terms  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  namely,  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  mutual 
aid  and  alliance  in  defensive  wars.  This  treaty,  the  fact 
can  neither  be  denied  nor  explained  away,  was  basely 
violated  by  our  countrymen,  for  only  the  next  year  Hyder 
was  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  and  reduced  to  great  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  although  his  applications  were  as  incessant  as 
his  necessities  were  urgent,  he  could  not  obtain  the  assist¬ 
ance  solemnly  promised  to  him  :  he  was  left  to  his  own 
resources,  and  in  consequence  obliged  to  conclude  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  peace  in  1772. 

This  check  was  soon  recovered,  and  by  1778  his  do¬ 
minions  were  in  the  best  order,  his  revenues  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  himself  very  popular,  and  his  army  admirably  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  officered.  The  Mahrattas  appearing  again  in 
great  force,  he  once  more  sought  to  conciliate  the  English, 
and  induce  them  to  enter  into  a  sincere  alliance,  but  the 
measures  they  pursued  convinced  him  that  such  hopes 
must  be  dismissed,  and  that  his  sole  reliance  must  be  on 
himself.  In  1780,  therefore,  he  poured  a  vast  army  into 
the  Carnatic,  where  the  English  did  not  appear  to 
have  expected  him,  and  certainly  were  not  prepared  for 
him,  whilst  they  were  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  their 
conduct  towards  him  left  them  nothing  to  expect  but  hos¬ 
tility.  Hyder’s  forces  were  100,000  strong,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  it  commanded  by  European  officers,  and 
he  had  100  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  country,  even 
to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  was  overrun,  and 
the  people,  who  had  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
united  government  of  the  nabob  and  the  English,  hailed 
him  as  a  deliverer.  A  most  material  consequence  of  this 
was  that  Hyder  invariably  received  accurate  reports  of 
every  movement  of  the  enemy,  while  the  English  were  as 
constantly  at  a  loss  to  discover  his  operations.  The  war 
on  the  part  of  the  English  was  principally  defensive,  and 
they  found  even  that  limited  task  a  most  arduous  one. 
Hyder  fought  no  pitched  battles,  in  which  he  knew  the 
English  were,  sure  to  conquer  whilst  there  was  any  rea¬ 
sonable  proportion  in  the  amount  of  forces  on  either  side ; 
he  confined  himself  to  harassing  them  by  forced  marches 
and  unexpected  attacks,  here  cutting  off  a  convoy  and 
there  a  detachment,  suffering  a  partial  defeat  to-day,  and 
by  celerity  of  movement  taking  some  important  town  or 
fortress  on  the  morrow ;  above  all,  by  ravaging  the  dis¬ 
tricts  around  the  English  troops,  he  kept  them  constantly 
suffering  under  the  privation  of  food.  The  enormous 
amount  of  his  cavalry  greatly  facilitated  these  tactics. 
At  last,  completely  dispirited  at  the  deplorable  results  of 
a  two  years’  campaign,  seeing  the  English  resources  de¬ 
clining  and  the  enemy’s  increasing,  Lord  Macartney 
offered  peace  in  1782.  The  answer  was  a  temperate  and 
dignified,  but  therefore  all  the  more  powerful  rebuke  of 
the  former  violation  of  treaty,  in  which  the  proposal  was 
indirectly  rejected.  For  another  year  the  war  continued, 
and  with  similar  results.  The  French  were  now  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  our  countrymen,  and  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Hyder,  a  circumstance  that  greatly  embol¬ 
dened  that  enterprising  warrior,  and  distracted  the  councils 
of  his  enemy.  By  his  unceasing  attacks  Hyder  had 
driven  immense  crowds  of  people  into  Madras  for  shelter 
and  safety,  and  their  number  added  greatly  to  the  severity 
of  the  famine  which  was  raging  in  the  capital.  The  mul¬ 
titudes  of  dead  and  dying  were  so  great  as  to  raise  fears 
of  a  new  calamity,  the  plague ;  the  dead  bodies  were  col¬ 
lected  daily  in  carts,  and  buried  in  large  trenches  without 
the  town,  and  for  several  weeks  not  less  than  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  a  week  were  thus  disposed  of.  The 


utter  ruin  of  the  presidency  seemed  impending,  when  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed  by  the  death  of  Hyder, 
which  took  place  in  the  December  of  1782,  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  advanced  age. 

Measured  by  the  feelings  and  principles  of  his  age  and 
country,  Hyder  appears  free  from  any  deep  stain  upon  his 
conduct  as  a  man  or  a  sovereign ;  as  a  warrior  he  must  rank 
high  under  any  test.  Neither  the  troops  he  had  to  command 
nor  those  he  had  to  oppose  allowed  him  to  adopt  a  line  of 
policy  that  could  display  the  most  brilliant  qualities  of  a 
great  warrior.  To  accomplish  his  end  he  was  compelled 
to  use  means  that  may  be  characterised  as  comparatively 
insignificant ;  he  harassed  the  enemy  rather  than  fought 
with  him  ;  the  warfare  was  a  series  of  light  skirmishes 
rather  than  the  solid  evolutions  of  a  regular  campaign. 
And  this  very  policy  it  is  that,  we  think,  stamps  him  as  a 
great  warrior.  It  is  this  skilful  adaptation  of  his  instru¬ 
ments  to  his  purposes,  neither  allowing  his  confidence  in 
superior  numbers  nor  the  skill  with  which  he  knew  he 
could  direct  them,  to  tempt  him  from  the  path  he  had 
marked  out,  that  proves  him  to  have  been  no  common 
man.  He  saw  and  fully  appreciated  the  prowess  of  our 
countrymen,  and  turned  the  knowledge  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  by  assailing  them  only  where  they  were  weak. 
The  result  was,  as  we  have  shown,  success ;  and  success 
which  his  death  alone  perhaps  prevented  from  being  car¬ 
ried  farther  than  even  his  most  ambitious  expectations 
could  have  led  him  to  expect. 


FIRE-PROOF  ASBESTOS  CLOTH. 

It  has  been  known  for  ages  that  the  fibres  of  a  peculiar 
mineral,  called  asbestos  or  amianthus ,  might  be  woven 
into  a  kind  of  cloth  capable  of  resisting  great  heat ;  but 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1830  that  the  idea  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  a  useful  purpose  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
arisen. 

Chevalier  Aldini  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Society  some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  incombusti¬ 
bility  of  asbestos  cloth.  With  a  glove  made  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  he  was  enabled  to  handle  a  red-hot  poker ;  as  were 
several  others  of  the  persons  present.  He  stated  to  the 
meeting  that  his  object  was  to  provide  a  dress  which 
should  enable  a  man  to  contend  against  the  fiercest  heat 
in  time  of  fire  or  other  similar  danger.  lie  showed  that 
a  finger,  enveloped  first  in  asbestos,  and  then  in  a 
double  case  of  wire-gauze,  might  be  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  or  candle  for  a  long  time  before  incon¬ 
venient  heat  was  felt.  A  fireman,  having  his  hand  in  a 
double  asbestos  glove,  and  guarded  in  the  palm  by  a 
piece  of  asbestos  cloth,  laid  hold  of  a  large  piece  of  red- 
hot  iron,  carried  it  slowly  to  the  distance  of  150  feet, 
set  straw  on  fire  with  it,  and  then  brought  it  back  to  the 
furnace,  the  hand  not  being  at  all  injured  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  In  a  second  experiment  the  fireman  put  on  an 
asbestos  cap  over  his  whole  head,  a  wire-gauze  cap  over 
that,  and  a  cuirass  defended  by  a  shield  on  his  body.  A 
fire  of  shavings  was  then  lighted  in  a  chafing-dish,  and 
the  fireman  plunged  his  head  into  the  middle  of  the 
flames,  with  his  face  towards  the  fuel,  and  in  that  way 
went  several  times  round  the  chafing-dish  for  more  than 
a  minute. 

A  short  time  before  M.  Aldini  arrived  in  London,  he 
submitted  his  experiments  to  the  Royal  Academy  ot 
Sciences  at  Paris,  who  ordered  a  Report  thereon  to  be 
drawn  up  by  M.  Gay-Lussac.  One  of  the  experiments 
then  exhibited  was  an  extraordinary  one.  Two  parallel 
hedges,  about  three  feet  distant  from  each  other,  were 
formed  of  straw  and  brushwood,  piled  upon  bars  ot  iron. 
When  these  were  set  on  fire,  the  flames  from  the  two  rose 
in  a  body  to  the  height  of  at  least  nine  feet,  and  filled  the 
entire  intervening  space.  The  heat  was  too  great  tor  an 
ordinary  spectator  to  approach  within  eight  or  ten  yards 
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of  the  burning  hedges.  Six  men,  dressed  in  clothing  of 
■which  asbestos  cloth  constituted  a  part,  now  entered  be¬ 
tween  the  burning  hedges,  and  traversed  the  whole  extent 
several  times.  One  of  the  men  had  at  his  hack  an  osier 
basket  covered  with  wire-gauze,  and  in  the  basket  was  a 
little,  child  eight  years  old,  clothed  in  asbestos  cloth.  The 
whole  six  men,  together  with  the  child,  remained  enve¬ 
loped  in  the  intense  flame  for  some  time,  and  emerged 
unhurt,  nor  otherwise  affected  by  the  heat  than  in  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  pulse. 

The  dresses  worn  on  this  occasion  were  two  in  number, 
one  of  wire-gauze,  which  prevented  the  entrance  of  flame, 
on  the  principle  of  Davy’s  safety  lamp ;  and  an  inner 
dress  of  asbestos  cloth,  to  keep  the  wearer  from  the  effect 
of  the  heat,  which,  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  flame, 
passed  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-gauze.  In  order 
to  allow  a  quantity  of  air  to  be  available  for  the  wearer, 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  it  would  probably  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cause  a  pipe  to  be  conveyed  from  the  asbestos 
dress  to  some  external  station  open  to  fresh  air ;  indeed 
we  believe  that  some  such  contrivance  as  this  has  been 
adopted  in  a  fire-proof  dress  devised  for  firemen  within 
a  few  years. 

Our  object,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to 
speak  of  the  peculiar  mineral  which  admits  of  such  an 
extraordinary  application.  Asbestos  is  a  name  given  to 
several  kinds  of  a  mineral  found  in  most  countries,  but 
chiefly  in  Savoy  and  Corsica,  where  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  veins  in  rocks  of  serpentine,  mica-slate,  and  limestone. 
Among  the  different  kinds  are  amianthus ,  which  occurs 
in  long,  parallel,  extremely  slender,  and  flexible  fibres ; 
mountain  leather,  finely  interwoven  and  closely  matted 
filaments,  forming  flat  pieces ;  mountain  cork,  fibres  in¬ 
terlaced  so  as  to  form  numerous  cells  resembling  cork ; 
mountain  wood,  hard,  brittle,  slightly  curved  fibres ;  and 
common  asbestos,  compact  fibrous  masses,  harder  and 
heavier  than  the  other  varieties. 

Amianthus  is  the  variety  most  useful  for  being  con¬ 
verted  into  cloth,  from  its  fibrous  nature ;  and  the  little 
alteration  it  undergoes  by  strong  heat,  caused  it  to  be 
used  by  the  Eastern  nations  as  an  article  for  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  cloth,  Avhich  might  be  cleaned  by  throwing  it  into 
the  fire :  the  dirt  or  grease  was  burned  off  without  da¬ 
maging  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  from  which  circumstance 
it  obtained  the  name  of  amianthus,  “  unde  filed.''1  Table 
napkins  were  made  of  this  substance,  and,  after  a  ban¬ 
quet,  they  were  all  thrown  into  a  fire,  from  whence  they 
were  removed  clean  and  unsullied.  Pliny  relates  that 
amianthus  cloth  was  also  used  to  envelope  the  bodies  of 
king’s  during  certain  ceremonies  after  death. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  mode  of 
making  cloth  from  these  mineral  fibres  is  as  follows  : — 
Having  steeped  amianthus  in  Avarm  Avater,  divide  its 
fibres  by  gently  rubbing  them  together  between  the  fingers, 
so  as  to  loosen  and  separate  all  the  extraneous  matter ; 
then  pour  on  repeatedly  very  hot  Avater,  as  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  in  the  least  discoloured.  After  this  nothing 
will  be  left  but  the  long  fibres,  Avhich  are  to  be  carefully 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  bundles  are  then  to  be  carded  by 
very  fine  instruments,  and  the  long  filaments  thus  ob¬ 
tained  steeped  in  oil  to  render  them  more  flexible.  A 
small  quantity  of  cotton-AVool  or  flax  is  next  to  be  mixed 
with  the  fibres,  but  so  little  that  the  amianthus  shall  de¬ 
cidedly  predominate.  These  materials  are  then  to  be 
spun  into  a  thread  by  the  spinning-wheel,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  much  resembling  other  kinds  of  spinning.  This 
thread  is  Avoven  into  a  cloth ;  and  the  cloth  is  next  to  be 
deprived  of  the  flax  or  cotton  mixed  Avith  it :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  placed  upon  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  and  made 
red-hot.  When  the  extraneous  substances  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  this  means,  the  cloth  presents  itself  as  a  pure 
Avhite  tissue  of  amianthus.  Sometimes,  if  great  care  be 
observed,  the  amianthus  can  be  woven  into  a  cloth  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  other  substance:  this  is  done  by 
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soaking  and  rubbing  the  fibres  until  they  attain  a  high 
degree  of  softness. 

Cloth  is  not  the  only  article  which  has  been  made  from 
this  substance.  Paper  has  been  one  of  the  results  also 
obtained  from  it.  The  very  short  fibres  Avhich  separate 
during  the  repeated  Avashings  which  the  mineral  under¬ 
goes  for  the  preparation  of  cloth,  may  be  Avorked  into  a 
rough  kind  of  paper.  For  this  purpose  they  require  to 
be  Avell  beaten  until  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  subsequently  Avorked  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  size 
in  water.  These  precautions  are  more  necessary  for  paper 
made  of  amianthus  than  for  the  common  paper  made 
from  linen  rags,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  the  much  greater 
weight  of  the  former  substance.  When  the  paper  has 
been  formed  in  the  usual  Avay,  the  size  is  burnt  or  melted 
out  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  is  according  to  the 
description  which  has  been  given  of  the  mode  of  making 
asbestos  or  amianthus  paper ;  but  when  the  size  is  burnt 
out,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  ink  from 
spreading. 

An  English  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  wrote  a  short 
pamphlet,  and  printed  it  on  amianthus  paper,  which  he 
made  himself.  There  is  also  a  book  preserved  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  printed  on  this  paper.  But  it  is 
probable  that  unless  some  great  improvements  Avere  to 
take  place  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  mineral,  the  in¬ 
combustibility  of  the  paper  Avould  be  the  only  virtue  to 
counteract  the  disadvantages  of  its  being  heavy,  coarse, 
weak,  liable  to  blot,  and  not  capable  of  receiving  a  clear 
impression  from  types. 

It  is  said  that  lamp-Avicks  have  been  made  from  amian¬ 
thus,  but  that  they  require  to  be  cleaned  occasionally 
from  the  lamp-black,  which  accumulates  upon  them  and 
prevents  the  due  supply  of  oil.  In  Corsica  amianthus  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  by  being  reduced 
to  fine  filaments,  and  kneaded  up  with  the  clay ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  render  the  vessels  less  liable  to  break 
from  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  than  common 
pottery.  Threads,  nets,  net-Avork,  liead-ornaments,  nap¬ 
kins,  table  and  funeral  cloths,  bonnets,  gloves,  purses, 
girdles,  and  ribands,  have  at  different  times  been  made 
of  this  mineral. 

We  may  mention,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
fire-proof  materials,  that  an  account  Avas  given  some  years 
ago  in  the  scientific  journals,  of  a  method  practised  by 
Dr.  Fuchs,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich, 
by  which  he  could  render  Avood  incombustible  by  coatmg 
it  Avith  a  certain  composition.  To  obtain  this  composition 
he  collected  some  moist,  gravelly  earth,  and  Avashed  it  free 
from  any  heterogeneous  substances,  and  afterwards  dis¬ 
solved  it  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  When  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  wood,  it  Avas  said  to  resist  the  decom¬ 
posing  agency  of  both  fire  and  water.  The  building 
committee  of  the  royal  theatre  tried  the  efficacy  of  this 
composition  on  two  small  buildings  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  they  Avere  built  of  wood,  and  were  exactly  alike, 
except  that  one  was  coated  with  the  composition,  and  the 
other  Avas  not.  Fire  Avas  then  applied  in  an  equal  degree 
to  both  :  the  uncoated  building  was  soon  consumed,  while 
the  other  remained  perfectly  uninjured.  The  theatre  Avas 
then  coated  Avith  the  composition,  the  quantity  of  surface 
amounting  to  400,000  square  feet,  and  the  expence  of 
the  process  to  about  4000  or  5000  francs.  We  are  not 
aAvare  Iioav  far  the  employment  of  this  method  has  ex¬ 
tended  in  other  instances. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  avooI  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  and  borax  or  alum  has  been 
found  to  acquire  a  poAver  of  resisting  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  heat.  It  burns  after  having  been  some  time 
heated  highly,  but  does  not  even  then  burst  out  into  flame. 
Its  power  of  resisting  a  high  temperature  is  far  less  than  that 
of  asbestine  cloth ;  but  as  all  the  materials  can  be  readily 
procured,  there  may  be  circumstances  in  Avhich  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  a  process  would  be  both  easy  and  valuable 
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SKETCHES  IN  THE  BEYSHIP  OF  TUNIS.* 

Continued  from  No,  475. 


[Tower  of  Skulls  of  Christians,  on  the  Island  of  Gerba.] 


Specimen  of  Turkish  Government. 

Gerba  was  formerly  a  perfect  gold-mine  for  its  governors, 
who  were  bound  to  pay  over  to  the  Turkish  sultan  a  cer¬ 
tain  annual  sum  of  money,  of  no  very  considerable 
amount ;  in  return  for  which  they  were  privileged  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants  according  to  their  own  good  will 
and  pleasure.  This  appointment  has  been  vested  in  the 
family  of  the  Bernaiaths  of  Tunis  from  time  immemorial. 
The  present  Sachab  Ettaba  having  however  contrived  to 
raise  himself  from  the  humble  station  of  a  slave  to  that  of 
prime  minister  to  the  Bey,  he  took  no  scheme  more  ar¬ 
dently  to  heart  than  that  of  replenishing  his  master’s 
empty  coders ;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  personally 
visited  the  several  provinces.  Gerba  was  one  of  the  spots 
he  explored  :  and  the  governor,  being  prepared  for  the 
honour,  received  him  in  his  house,  which  was  decorated 
in  a  more  than  princely  style.  The  keen-eyed  satrap 
feasted  on  this  display  of  splendour  and  magnificence  with 
greedy  look,  and  returned  to  Tunis.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  ordered  the  governor  to  appear  before  him,  and  thus 
accosted  him  :  “  You  have  shown  some  dexterity  in  trans¬ 
ferring  thy  master’s  substance  into  thine  own  chests ; — 

*  From  1  Missionary  Travels,’  by  the  Rev,  J,  Ewald,  published 
in  Germany,  1839. 


thou  hast  built  thyself  houses  and  set  them  off  in  costly 
array,  whilst  our  lord  and  master  was  in  utmost  need,  and 
hast  well  deserved  to  be  hung  up  and  have  thy  property 
taken  from  thee  :  but  out  of  pure  friendship,  1  will  make 
thee  a  present  of  thy  life,  it  being  understood  that  thou 
payest  two  millions  of  piasters  into  the  treasury  forthwith, 
and  never  venturest  to  set  foot  in  Gerba  again.  The  first 
part  of  the  condition  was  fulfilled  without  demur,  but  the 
family  of  the  Bernaiaths  could  not  digest  the  humiliating 
terms  of  the  last.  A  negotiation  was  therefore  set  on 
foot  with  the  exasperated  minister,  and  pursued  with  un¬ 
remitting  ardour  until  he  was  brought  to  relent.  The 
disgraced  governor  was  restored  to  favour,  and  confirmed 
anew  in  his  post  of  kaid  of  Gerba,  though  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  footing.  Ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
island  have  been  associated  with  him  as  councillors,  and 
he  has  been  prohibited  from  levying  any  dues  or  imposts 
without  their  concurrence.  The  prime-minister  also  fixed 
the  yearly  tribute  at  130,000  piastres,  which  are  collected 
by  the  ten  councillors  upon  a  moderate  estimate  of  each 
man’s  means,  and  remitted  to  the  bey,  from  whom  the 
governor  receives  his  salary.  The  people  of  Gerba  are  no 
longer  under  the  necessity  of  pretending  poverty,  but 
every  one  is  at  liberty  “  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,’’ 
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and  display  Ins  wealth  in  the  full  glare  of  day ;  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  under  the  new  order  of  things. 

Monument  of  the  Skulls  of  Christians. 

In  their  social  intercourse  the  Gerbese  display  remarka¬ 
ble  refinement  of  manners ;  their  deportment  is  pleasing 
and  urbane ;  there  is  so  complete  an  absence  of  contempt 
for  Christians,  that  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  for¬ 
get  that  they  are  deadly  enemies  to  their  faith,  were  it 
not  for  the  horrifying  memento  of  their  hatred  of  the 
Christian  name  which  stands  on  the  sea-shore, — a  pyramid 
constructed  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  Christians. 
During  the  last  contest  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors 
on  this  island,  eight  hundred  gallant  combatants  threw 
themselves  into  a  fort  near  the  shore,  and  here  defended 
their  post  bravely.  The  Moors  made  several  attempts 
to  take  it  by  storm,  but  were  always  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss,  and  three  of  their  leaders  were  killed, 
while  not  a  single  Spaniard  had  been  injured.  But  the 
scourge  of  those  who  are  besieged  now  overtook  them — the 
means  of  sustenance  failed  them.  Our  handful  of  Chris¬ 
tians  tarried,  day  after  day,  for  hope  of  succour  and  relief ; 
none  came  near  them.  Driven  by  famine,  the  garrison 
capitulated,  and  an  unmolested  retreat  was  promised  them. 
Scarcely  however  had  the  Moors  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  fort,  than  they  fell  upon  their  800  unarmed  ad¬ 
versaries,  slaughtered  every  individual  among  them,  and, 
collecting  their  skulls  and  bones,  erected  a  monument  on 
the  sea-shore,  that  bears  record  of  their  own  barbarity.  It 
has  remained  standing  ever  since,  and  from  time  to  time 
is  washed  with  colour.  The  Moors  who  fell  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  these  brave  Spaniards  lie  interred  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  pyramid.  The  number  of  their  graves  would  lead 
oneAo  conclude  that  the  number  of  Moors  who  perished 
was  considerable.  A  chapel  has  been  erected  over  the 
graves  of'their  three  leaders.  I  was  singularly  affected  on 
first  contemplating  this  unnatural  memento  of  Moorish 
perfidy.  The  grey  bones  appeared  to  me  as  if  they 
moved,  and  the  arms,  as  if  they  stretched  themselves  out 
to  me  ; — it  seemed  as  if  the  hollow  skulls  beckoned  to  me, 
and  every  fleshless  mouth  cried  out,  “  Depart,  pilgrim, 
depart  and  seek  your  Christian  brethren,  and  tell  them 
that  we  have,  for  whole  centuries,  endured  this  thrall,  and 
found  no  abiding-place  for  our  bones.  Haply  the  sound 
of  thy  voice  may  reach  the  ear  of  some  godly  prince,  and 
our  bones  may  at  last  be  deposited  within  the  soil  that 
gave  us  birth.” 

The  Mahometan  Sect  of  the  Wechabites. 

The  people  of  this  delightful  island  (Gerba)  are,  as  is 
the  case  throughout  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Moham¬ 
medans.  They  are  usually  divided  into  the  two  sects, 
Hanafia  and  Malakia.  But  I  met  with  a  third  here,  the 
sect  Wechabia,  or  the  Wechabites,  schismatics  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  to  which  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the  islanders 
adhere.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  differing 
altogether  from  Arabic,  but  of  kindred  with  the  language 
spoken  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  about  the  Atlas  moun¬ 
tains  ;  they  possess  their  own  mosques  and  teachers ; 
marry  among  themselves  only,  and  look  upon  every  other 
Mohammedan  as  an  unbeliever.  Many  Arabs  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  interior  are  followers  of  this  sect,  and  it  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  Wechabites  of  Gerba  (or 
Dsherba)  are  an  offset  from  them.  They  are  held  in 
great  detestation  by  the  rest  of  the  Mohammedans,  who 
persecute  them  wherever  they  chance  to  constitute  the 
majority.  The  Mohammedans  universally  take  off  their 
slippers  when  they  pray  ;  but  the  Wechabites  go  further, 
doff  their  trowsers,  and  pray  en  sansculotte.  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  when  praying,  raises  his  hands  aloft,  and  twice 
exclaims,  “Allah  ha  Akbar  !”  while  the  Wechabites,  on 
the  contrary,  let  their  arms  and  hands  drop,  and  cry  four 
times  aloud,  “  Allah  ha  Akbar !”  They  disclaim  all 
comments  on  or  expositions  of  the  Koran,  confine  them¬ 
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selves  exclusively  to  its  letter,  and  style  themselves  Sunites, 
or  true  believers. 

I  very  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  well-in¬ 
formed  Wechabite,  and  had  long  and  frequent  conversa¬ 
tions  with  him.  From  this  party  I  collected  the  subse¬ 
quent  information  with  regard  to  their  religious  principles. 
“We  believe,  in  unison  with  the  Koran,  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  from  eternity  foreknown  what  human  being 
will  be  good  and  what  wicked  ;  Paradise  being  reserved 
for  the  good,  and  hell  for  the  wicked.  When  a  man  is 
once  consigned  to  hell,  he  can  never  be  released  from  it. 
We  believe  it  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  please  God,  to 
lead  an  honest  and  sober  life,  and  to  observe  good  faith 
in  all  things.  We  agree  with  all  Mussulmans  in  the  five 
cardinal  doctrines ;  but  we  are  far  from  believing  with 
them,  that  he  who  has  continued  in  a  career  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  wickedness  for  a  series  of  years  can  obtain  remis¬ 
sion  of  all  his  sins  by  merely  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
prophet’s  tomb.  What  profit  can  such  a  pilgrimage 
bring  to  a  wicked  man  ?  The  heart  remains  unchanged 
and  is  no  ways  bettered  in  after-days.  We  do  not  believe 
with  other  Mohammedans,  that  a  man  who  chants  the  ‘  La 
illah,  ilia  Allah,  Mohammed  rasuhl  Allah  !’  before  his 
breath  leaves  him,  secures  Paradise  to  himself.  O  no, 
none  enters  it  but  the  virtuous  man.  A  bad  man,  though 
he  may  repeat  the  cry  a  hundred  times  over,  has  the  ne¬ 
ver-ending  pains  of  hell  for  his  reward.  We  are  likewise 
far  from  holding,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
that  man  remains  for  a  certain  period  only  in  hell ;  far 
from  this, — he  who  has  once  been  cast  into  hell,  must 
abide  there  for  ever.”  The  Wechabites  consider  it  an 
act  of  great  sinfulness  to  smoke  tobacco  or  take  snutf. 
The  Abadites,  a  collateral  branch  of  this  sect,  of  whom 
there  are  several  in  this  island,  though  they  agree  with 
the  parent  stem  on  all  these  points,  have  superadded 
several  extraordinary  usages  to  the  Wechabite  system. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 

[From  a  Lecture,  by  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of 

Rugby  School,  on  the  Divisions  and  Mutual  Relations  of 

Knowledge.  Read  before  the  Rugby  Literary  and  Scientific 

Society.] 

The  pure  sciences  are  all  engaged  either  with  mind,  or 
with  the  operations  or  with  the  ideas  and  abstractions  of 
the  mind ;  none  of  them  have  to  do  with  real  material 
nature.  Now  the  human  mind  may  fitly  be  called  that 
great  and  universal  machine  by  which  we  operate  upon 
all  things.  We  all  know  the  fame  which  was  so  de¬ 
servedly  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Watt,  for  his 
great  improvements  in  the  steam-engine.  The  value  of 
the  steam-engine  consists  not  only  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  powers,  but  in  the  generality  of  their  application.  It 
is  useful  not  for  one  purpose  only,  but  for  hundreds. 
How  different  are  the  callings  of  the  cotton-manufacturer, 
the  brewer,  and  the  packet-master  or  coach-proprietor ; 
yet  steam  serves  the  purposes  of  them  all.  Now  if  the 
steam-engine  be  so  general  an  instrument,  the  human 
mind  is  yet  more  so.  Nothing  absolutely  can  be  done 
without  it,  and  who  can  set  bounds  to  what  may  be  done 
with  it  ?  In  improving  then  this  universal  engine  we  are 
conferring  a  service  on  mankind  something  the  same  in  kind 
with  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  but  in  degree 
and  extent  of  usefulness  beyond  all  comparison  greater. 

Unhappily,  however,  there  has  either  been  no  James 
Watt  to  perfect  this  mightier  engine,  or  his  directions 
have  been  despised  or  neglected;  or  mind  being  less 
manageable  than  iron  and  steam,  the  engine  has  refused 
to  be  moulded  according  to  the  model  proposed  for  its 
improvement.  For  it  is  notorious  that  minds  of  equal 
natural  power  are  most  unequal  in  their  practical  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  that  many  persons  with  considerable  talents 
and  favourable  opportunities  are  unable  tr.  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  either  to  any  good  purpose,  because  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  mind  has  been  wholly  neglected.  Now 
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the  mind  is  a  universal  instrument  through  its  reasoning 
powers,  its  judgment,  and  its  power  of  rapid  and  exten¬ 
sive  combination.  By  the  reasoning  powers  I  understand 
the  faculty  of  coming  to  a  true  conclusion  from  premises 
or  data  which  are  undisputed ;  the  power  of  making  the 
most  of  our  materials  of  knowledge.  As  a  familiar  and 
most  admirable  example  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the 
Elements  of  Euclid :  all  that  we  set  out  with  in  this 
case  are  three  simple  postulates,  or  things  required  to  be 
granted  ;  and  from  these  three  are  drawn,  by  the  strictest 
process  of  reasoning,  all  that  variety  of  truths  respecting 
the  properties  of  triangles,  circles,  &c.  which  fill  a  whole 
volume.  Now  all  these  truths  are  really  contained  in  the 
postulates,  axioms,  and  definitions  of  the  two  first  pages ; 
yet  how  few  persons  would  have  been  able  to  discover  and 
to  prove  them.  This  has  been  done  by  the  power  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  the  power,  that  is,  of  finding  out  all  the  truths 
which  lie  hidden  in  any  facts  or  principles  presented  to 
us,  and  of  avoiding  false  conclusions ;  that  is,  the  sup¬ 
posing  certain  truths  to  be  contained  in  our  principles 
which  really  do  not  exist  in  them.  A  good  reasoner  then 
is  he  who  draws  from  the  data,  or  premises,  or  evidence 
before  him,  all  that  may  justly  be  drawn  from  them,  and 
nothing  which  may  not. 

Now  as  the  human  mind  is  eager  to  gain  fresh  know¬ 
ledge,  positive  faults  in  reasoning  have  been  quite  as 
common  as  negative ;  that  is,  men  have  come  to  wrong 
conclusions  quite  as  often  as  they  have  failed  to  discover 
all  the  right  ones.  This  evil,  of  positively  bad  reasoning, 
of  concluding  what  cannot  be  justly  concluded,  arises 
from  a  want  of  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  instrument 
necessarily  used  in  every  process  of  reasoning,  namely, 
language.  And  hence  appears  the  importance  of  those 
two  studies  which  teach  us  to  analyze  language,  logic  and 
grammar.  Language  is  indeed  a  wonderful  instrument, 
but  the  very  facility  of  using  it  with  a  certain  degree  of 
effect,  for  we  all  talk  and  occasionally  argue,  is  apt  to 
conceal  from  us  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  it.  We  constantly  find  persons  both  speaking 
and  writing  vaguely  :  using  words  in  different  senses,  or 
in  no  well  defined  sense  at  all,  without  being  aware  of  it : 
and  as  never  having  analyzed  the  process  of  correct  rea¬ 
soning,  arguing  in  a  manner  at  random,  and  supposing 
that  to  be  a  proof,  or  an  answer  to  an  objection,  which 
in  reality  is  not  so.  These  are  faults  for  which  the  study 
of  grammar  and  of  logic  is  the  appropriate  remedy.  In 
both  we  take  language  to  pieces,  examine  its  structure, 
and  learn  to  appreciate  and  recognise  those  defects  to 
which  it  is  most  liable.  In  logic  especially  we  learn 
what  may  be  called  the  skeleton  of  reasoning,  that  simple 
form  which,  however  concealed  under  the  more  orna¬ 
mental  form  of  our  common  style  of  talking  or  writing, 
as  the  actual  skeleton  is  concealed  by  our  flesh,  can  never 
be  really  departed  from  without  involving  a  fallacy.  Know¬ 
ing  this  skeleton  accurately,  we  can  in  an  instant  feel,  even 
through  the  covering,  the  flesh,  so  to  speak,  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  language,  whether  all  the  bones  are  in  their  right 
places  ;  nay,  we  know  where  to  suspect  disorder,  and  by 
passing  our  probe  at  once  to  the  suspected  part,  we  can 
see  whether  or  no  all  is  sound.  These  suspicious  parts 
in  reasoning,  to  speak  generally,  are,  first,  what  may  be 
called  the  joint  of  the  argument,  the  point  of  connection 
between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion ;  and  secondly, 
any  abstract  terms  which  are  found  to  occur  often  in  the 
reasoning.  For  men’s  notions  about  such  terms  being 
often  indistinct,  it  happens  that  they  do  not  always  use 
them  in  the  same  sense,  and  thus  may  deceive  both  others 
and  themselves  by  a  word’s  imperceptibly  shifting  its 
meaning  in  the  course  of  their  argument,  and  a  thing  in 
reality  different  being  thus  passed  off  as  the  same. 

Logic  and  grammar,  then,  as  putting  us  on  our  guard 
against  the  fallacies  of  language,  are  the  great  means  of 
cultivating  our  reasoning  powers.  And  they  are  called 
formal  sciences,  as  opposed  to  real,  because  they  treat 


not  of  any  particular  thing  or  matter,  but  of  those  forms 
of  speech  and  of  reasoning  which  apply  equally  to  all 
matter ;  they  are  moulds  into  which  we  may  put  any 
material  that  we  will,  but  without  which  none  whatever 
can  be  shaped  properly. 

Such  are  the  studies  which  the  mind  requires  to  per 
feet  its  reasoning  powers  ;  that  is,  the  powers  by  which 
it  unfolds  truth  already  acquired  and  recognised.  All 
reasoning  must  set  out  from  some  fixed  point  supposed 
to  be  true  ;  and  its  business  is  to  see  what  other  hidden 
truths  may  be  developed  from  the  truth  so  granted  or  as¬ 
sumed.  Unhappily  however  the  mind  is  not  only  liable 
to  error  in  this  process,  but  the  supposed  truth  itself 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning  may  have  been 
assumed  unjustly:  we  maybe  wrong  in  the  gating  of 
the  sum  as  well  as  in  the  working  of  it.  But  here  no 
formal  science  will  be  sufficient  for  us  :  for  though  there 
is  one  common  form  for  all  reasoning,  yet  things  them¬ 
selves  are  so  infinitely  various,  and  their  truth  is  collected 
in  so  many  different  ways,  that  no  one  rule  can  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  all.  The  judgment  therefore,  that  power  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  take  cognizance  of  truth,  and  transmit 
it,  having  stamped  upon  it  our  sanction,  to  our  reasoning 
powers  to  coin  as  it  were  into  other  truths,  can  only  be 
probably  guided,  not  infallibly  secured  from  error.  But 
how  is  this  guidance  to  be  given  it  ?  Flow  is  this  task, 
which  most  peculiarly  deserves  the  name  of  education, 
to  be  accomplished  ?  What  is  that  great  preparation 
which  can  dispose  the.  mind,  amidst  the  delusions  with 
which  we  are  surrounded,  to  fix  on  truth  with  a  sure  in¬ 
stinct,  and  to  avoid  error  ? 

Error,  according  to  Bacon’s  comparison,  may  originate 
in  ourselves,  or  without  us ;  outward  objects  may  not 
communicate  a  faithful  image  to  us,  or  our  own  minds, 
like  a  broken  or  uneven  mirror,  may  distort  the  image 
presented  to  them.  Truth  may  not  be  to  be  found,  or  we 
may  be  in  no  fit  condition  to  receive  it. 

What  then  are  the  hindrances  in  our  own  minds  to  re¬ 
ceiving  truth  ?  Bacon  divides  them  into  three  principal 
classes,  which  he  calls  the  spectres  or  phantoms  of  the 
race,  of  the  den,  and  of  the  market-place.  The  fanciful¬ 
ness  of  these  names  is  characteristic  of  the  man :  but 
their  meaning  is  not  the  less  admirable.  The  phantoms 
of  the  race  are  those  prejudices  or  tendencies  to  error 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind ;  the 
phantoms  of  the  den  are  those  which  grow  out  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  weakness  of  each  man’s  individual  mind ;  and 
those  of  the  market-place  are  such  as  arise  from  our  com¬ 
munication  with  other  men,  from  the  vaguenesses  and 
ambiguities  of  language. 

With  the  last  kind  we  have  no  concern,  as  they  have 
been  noticed  before.  The  other  two  demand  the  greatest 
attention,  but  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
just  to  point  out  their  importance.  Among  the  common 
errors  of  our  race  may  be  noticed,  1st,  that  bondage  of 
our  minds  to  our  senses,  by  which  the  visible  and  the 
present  always  prevail  over  the  invisible  and  the  absent ; 
that  great  moral  corruption  which  the  Scripture  calls  un¬ 
belief  :  2nd,  that  craving  after  general  truths  or  princi¬ 
ples,  which  makes  us  form  theories  hastily,  upon  insuf¬ 
ficient  evidence,  and  without  noticing  what  makes  against 
them  :  and  3rd,  that  abuse  of  a  principle  most  true  in 
itself,  that  truth  and  goodness  are  identical ;  a  principle 
which  becomes  the  fruitful  parent  of  error,  when,  setting 
up  blindly  and  imperfectly  our  own  standard  of  goodness, 
we  will  allow  nothing  to  be  true  which  seems  to  us  to 
contradict  it.  These  three,  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  the 
spirit  of  impatience,  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  are  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  we  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by 
them. 

Not  less  important  to  notice  are  the  phantoms  of  the 
den,  the  tendencies  of  each  man’s  individual  constitution 
of  mind.  For  example,  how  great  are  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  men,  according  as_imagination  or  observation  has 
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most  power  over  them.  This  difference  separates  the 
man  of  feeling  and  sentiment  from  the  man  of  fact  and 
reality ;  the  poet  from  the  man  of  science ;  the  idealist 
school  of  philosophy  from  the  sensualist ;  the  admirer  of 
names  and  associations  from  the  lover  of  positive  rights ; 
the  fanatic  from  the  sceptic.  How  apt  are  these  two 
classes  to  sneer  at  and  rail  against  one  another ;  to  tax 
each  other  with  folly  and  with  hardness  and  low  minded¬ 
ness  !  How  earnestly  should  we  labour,  if  our  imagina¬ 
tion  and  feelings  be  predominant,  to  steady  and  sober 
them  with  the  love  of  fact  and  reason  and  justice  ;  or  if 
observation  and  reasoning  be  our  natural  tendency,  how 
heartily  should  we  strive  to  soften  and  ennoble  them  by 
admiration,  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  faith  in  the  in¬ 
visible. 

These  instances,  for  I  can  but  just  allude  to  them,  will 
show  the  discipline  which  our  own  minds  require,  to 
clear  them  from  the  common  erroneous  tendencies  of  our 
nature,  as  well  as  from  those  which  infest  ourselves  indi¬ 
vidually.  But  whilst  thus  making  the  mirror  of  our  own 
minds  even  and  pure  to  receive  the  image  of  truth  when 
presented  to  us,  there  is  a  further  difficulty  still,  in  ex¬ 
tricating  that  form  entire  and  unsoiled  from  the  mass  of 
confusion  and  error  in  which  it  so  often  lies  buried.  There 
is  in  the  first  place  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth  of 
facts  ;  then  at  the  truth  of  opinions  ;  and  again  there  is 
the  great  question  whether  the  truth  of  any  opinion  be 
eternal  or  only  temporary ;  for  it  may  be  that  a  doctrine 
may  be  very  true  as  applied  to  one  time  or  place,  which 
would  be  very  false  as  applied  to  another.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  comparison  of  truths,  which  in  practice  is  every¬ 
thing  ;  when  two  statements  of  principle  are  alike  true 
in  themselves,  but  are  not  both  practically  true  with  regard 
to  us ;  because  the  less  of  two  good  things  becomes  a 
positive  evil,  if  we  follow  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  better. 

THE  MANGO  (Mangif era  Indica). 

The  Mango  ( Mangifera  Indica  of  botanists)  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  but  was  introduced  into  our  West 
India  colonies  in  1782,  from  a  French  vessel  taken  by 
Admiral  Rodney,  which  had  been  despatched  by  the 
French  government  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  convey 
that  and  many  other  plants  to  St.  Domingo.  It  is  a 
large  spreading  tree  with  a  rough  bark.  The  sap  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  resinous,  and  not  unfrequently  masses  of  gum, 
from  two  ounces  to  as  many  pounds,  and^as  clear  as  gum 
arabic,  may  be  taken  from  the  branches  or  trunk.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  two 
or  more  broad,  of  a  glistening  green,  and  when  crushed 
diffuse  a  very  agreeable  resinous  aroma.  The  young 
leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  bay  colour,  and  are  thin, 
elegant,  and  exceedingly  delicate.  The  flowers  are 
white,  tinged  with  pink  or  yellow,  and,  like  the  leaves, 
have  a  resinous  smell.  The  fruit  is  a  berried  drupe, 
more  or  less  kidney-shaped ;  the  flesh  soft  and  pulpy, 
sometimes  stringy,  as  in  the  variety  called  turpentine  ; 
sweet,  luscious,  and  very  nutritive.  In  the  mango  season 
many  negroes  live  almost  exclusively  on  this  fruit.  It  is 
eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  &c.,  and  is  considered  very 
fattening.  When  unripe  it  is  green,  but  when  arrived  at 
maturity  it  is  of  various  colours,  one  variety  being  like 
the  peach,  another  like  the  greengage,  another  yellow, 
and  another  red.  The  most  common  is  the  kidney  mango. 
The  size  of  the  fruit  varies  from  that  of  a  large  damas¬ 
cene  to  that  of  the  fist  of  a  very  stout  man.  It  is  in 
season  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  is  in  perfection  in  April 
and  May,  but  this  period  differs  slightly  in  different  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  wood  is  brittle,  and  as  yet  has 
not  been  put  to  any  other  use  than  that  of  firewood. 
The  seed  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  leathery  case,  and  is  like  a 
very  large  bean. 

The  foliage  is  inconceivably  dense,  and  a  man  may  be 
easily  concealed  among  the  leaves,  and  escape  discovery 
though  a  yery  strict  search  be  made, 


A  single  tree  will  produce  from  two  to  six  hundred¬ 
weight  of  fruit,  which  sell  in  the  Kingston  market  at  the 
rate  of  about  twelve  for  five-pence  currency — about  two 
pence  halfpenny  sterling ;  but  a  few  miles  from  Kingston, 
and  in  the  country  parts,  a  basket-full,  weighing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  may  be  had  for  the  same  sum,  or 
even  for  the  trouble  of  gathering,  which  is  done  by  a 
person  climbing  into  the  tree  and  shaking  the  branches. 
It  is  easily  propagated  from  the  seed,  and  bears  in  about 
four  years. 

From  the  unripe  fruit  a  product  resembling  arrow-root 
in  every  particular  is  easily  obtained.  The  process  con¬ 
sists  in  grating  the  fruit,  forcing  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  and  allowing  the  fecula  to  fall  into  a  shallow 
vessel  of  water.  This  removes  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
pulp.  When  the  starch  has  subsided,  the  water  is  then 
gently  poured  off,  fresh  water  is  added  to  the  residuum 
and  stirred  up,  and  to  render  it  still  purer  it  is  squeezed 
through  an  Osnaburgh  cloth.  After  settling,  the  water  is 
again  poured  off,  and  the  starch  dried  in  the  sun.  In  its 
sensible  properties  this  product  differs  in  no  particular 
from  arrow-root. 

That  a  spirit  similar  to  gin  could  be  procured  from  the 
mango  is  a  new  discovery  by  a  person  in  the  island  of 
Granada.  The  experiment  has  been  successfully  repeated 
in  Jamaica,  and  a  distillery  is  now  about  to  be  established 
there  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  alcohol  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  with  a  view  to  exportation. 

The  process  by  which  the  spirit  is  procured  is  simple. 
A  vat  is  filled  with  the  ripe  fruit,  and  as  much  water 
added  as  will  cover  the  mangoes.  They  are  then  allowed 
to  remain  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  until  fer¬ 
mentation  commences,  when  the  seeds  are  divested  of 
whatever  pulp  adheres  to  them,  and  care  taken  to  retain 
the  whole  of  the  rind  and  pulp  in  the  vat ;  after  which 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  water  and  five  per  cent,  of  sugar 
or  molasses  are  added.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to 
ferment  for  five  or  six  days,,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the 
still,  and  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  spirit  thus  extracted  is  remarkably  mild,  with 
nothing  of  the  pungency  common  in  rum.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  approaching  in  taste  to  British  gin,  which  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  resin  or  turpentine  contained  in 
the  rind.  It  is  otherwise  free  from  empyreuma,  and  is 
pleasant,  and  slightly  saccharine.  Fifty  gallons,  proof 
25°,  were  obtained  by  the  discoverer  in  the  island  of 
Granada  from  a  “  very  inconsiderable  quantity  ”  of  the 
fruit.  The  amount  is  not  specified,  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  but  the  product  was  considered  great. 

The  Amusement  of  the  Working  Classes. — Nothing  ap¬ 
pears  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  working  classes  so  much  as 
cheap  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  machinery  and  models 
of  mechanical  inventions,  intermixed  with  specimens  of  na¬ 
tural  history  and  works  of  art,  combining  instruction  and 
amusement.  The  example  of  Manchester  has  been  followed 
in  most  manufacturing  towns.  That  of  the  Leeds  Mecha¬ 
nics'  Institution  has  just  closed  ;  it  was  so  attractive  that 
95,000  admissions  are  recorded,  with  receipts,  at  first  of  Or/., 
and  latterly  at  3c?.  only,  to  the  amount  of  2000?.  The  So¬ 
ciety  for  obtaining  free  access  to  National  Monuments  and 
Specimens  of  Art,  Natural  History,  &c.,  seemed  to  have 
moved  in  unison  with  the  people’s  own  tendencies ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  museums,  as  well  as  libraries,  open  to 
the  people,  will  ere  long  be  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear 
from  the  same  quarter  that  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt  is  about  to 
give  a  further  proof  of  his  anxious  care  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Derby.  Mr.  Loudon,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
gardening,  is  actually  planting  eleven  acres  of  ground,  which 
Mr.  Strutt  intends  to  give  as  a  free  gift  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  for  their  recreations. — Hull  Saturday  Jour¬ 
nal. 


***  The  Office  of  tlie  Society  for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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[Tits: — 1.  Greater  Tit  (Parus  Mnjorj.  2.  Blue  Tit  {P.  carmens),  3.  Coal  Tit  (P.  ater).  4.  Marsh  Tit  (P.  palustris).  | 


The  Tits,  or  Titmice,  as  they  are  often  called,  form  a 
very  numerous  family  of  birds,  of  which  some  specimen 
or  another  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  The  different  species  of  this  genus  (Par us)  ex¬ 
ceed  thirty,  of  which  five  or  six  inhabit  Great  Britain. 
They  are  all  small  birds,  exceedingly  active,  and  very 
amusing  in  their  search  after  food,  which,  consisting  gene¬ 
rally  of  insects  hidden  in  holes  and  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  they  are  very  dexterous  in  capturing.  They 
may  be  seen  leaping  among  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
pecking  at  the  bark  with  their  bill,  now  balancing  them¬ 
selves  on  a  twig,  now  hanging  by  their  claws  to  a  branch 
Von.  VIII. 


with  their  heads  downward ;  while  they  are  continually 
in  motion,  using  every  possible  variety  of  attitude  and 
gesture  in  their  eagerness  to  satisfy  an  almost  insatiable 
appetite.  They  are  constantly  resident  with  us,  and  are 
sociable,  being  generally  to  be  seen  together  in  small 
parties. 

Of  those  represented  in  the  engraving,  we  shall  first 
notice  the  Greater  Tit  (P.  major),  known  ak#o  as  the  Ox- 
Eye,  the  Black-Cap,  &c.  In  size  this  bird  is-  generally 
about  six  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length  to  the  end  of  the 
tail;  its  plumage,  soft  and  blended,  like  that  of  the 
other  tits,  is  of  a  yellowish  green  on  the  back,  yellow  on 
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the  breast  and  sides,  and  black  on  the  bead,  with  patches 
of  white  on  the  cheeks.  It  is  very  common  in  woods  and 
thickets  throughout  England,  but  is  not  so  social  as  others 
of  the  Tit  tribe,  more  than  two  or  three  being  seldom  seen 
together ;  it  also  differs  from  most  of  its  congeners  in 
being  but  an  unfrequent  visitor  to  the  gardens  and  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  It  is  however  well  known  to 
every  person  acquainted  with  the  country  ;  and  in  spring 
may  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  very  peculiar  note, 
which  resembles  the  sound  emitted  during  the*  process  of 
sharpening  the  teeth  of  a  saw  with  a  file.  This  is  only 
heard  in  the  spring,  and  ceases  when  the  bird  has  a  nest. 
Its  ordinary  cry  is  a  loud  chirp,  followed  by  a  harsh 
clatter,  remarkably  strong  for  so  small  a  bird,  as  it  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  paces ;  but, 
like  some  other  birds,  it  varies  its  note,  and  imitates  the 
tones  of  others.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  M‘Gilli- 
vray’s  very  original  work  on  British  Birds,  which  has 
just  appeared,  is  a  letter  from  his  friend  Mr.  Hepburn, 
giving  a  lively  account  of  these  variations.  “  Its  spring 
notes,”  says  Mr.  H.,  “  are  first  heard  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of  May.  In 
April,  1839,  I  pursued  one  of  these  birds  through  a 
narrow  plantation.  The  first  note  I  heard  was  that  off 
chur-r-r,  then  cliir-r-r  ;  it  then  imitated  very  exactly  the 
twink  of  the  chaffinch,  the  alarm  note  of  the  robin  and 
wren,  and  the  doleful  ditty  of  the  yellow  bunting ;  next 
it  produced  a  note  of  its  own,  which  it  repeated  inces¬ 
santly  as  it  sported  among  the  boughs  of  an  old  ash ; 
then  it  seemed  to  forget  this  note,  and  emitted  another, 
which  also  was  soon  forgotten ;  and  again,  as  if  tired  of 
its  own  composition,  it  essayed  those  of  its  more  musical 
brethren.  This  Titmouse  was  a  great  nuisance  to  me 
when  I  began  to  study  ornithology,  often  leading  me 
astray  by  his  silly  productions,  which  I  thought  were  the 
notes  of  some  birds  new  to  me.” 

By  those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  this  bird,  its 
saw-like  note  is  said  to  foretel  rain.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
which  it  digs  out  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  from  young 
buds  (which,  however,  it  has  been  said,  it  does  not  de¬ 
stroy);  and  it  is  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  procuring  its 
food,  that  even  in  the  severest  weather  it  will  find  insects 
where  no  other  animal  would  think  of  looking  for  them. 
White  of  Selborne  says,  “  In  deep  snows  I  have  seen 
this  bird,  while  it  hung  with  its  head  downwards  (to  my 
no  small  delight  and  admiration),  draw  straws  length¬ 
wise  from  out  the  eaves  of  thatched  houses,  in  order  to 
pull  out  the  flies  that  were  concealed  between  them,  and 
that  in  such  numbers  that  they  quite  defaced  the  thatch, 
and  gave  it  a  ragged  appearance.”  It  also  feeds  on 
seeds,  the  husks  of  which  it  splits  by  some  sharp  strokes 
with  its  bill,  which  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  enabled  by  it  to 
pierce  even  the  hard  shell  of  the  nut.  Mr.  Slaney  says, 

“  We  had  often  heard  in  the  winter  a  humming  noise, 
which  appeared  to  be  caused  by  this  bird ;  and,  throwing 
a  stone  smartly  at  him,  he  dropped  something,  which 
proved  to  be  a  hazel-nut,  a  little  perforated  at  the  smaller 
end  by  repeated  strokes  of  his  bill.  We  often  afterwards 
watched  him  at  work,  and  found  under  his  workshop 
many  shells  from  which  the  nuts  had  been  extracted,  and 
some  split  into  halves.  It  is  said  that  if  a  nut  be  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  end  of  a  string,  the  titmouse  will  fix  him¬ 
self  on  this  nut,  and  follow  all  its  oscillations  without 
ceasing  to  hack  it  with  his  bill.” 

This  bird  is  very  generally  to  be  found  throughout 
Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
sometimes  Siberia. 

The  Blue  Titmouse  (P.  carulcus'),  known  also  as 
the  Tomtit,  the  Blue-Cap,  the  Blue-Bonnet,  Hick-wall, 
Billy-biter,  Nim,  Blue-Whaup,  &c.,  is  a  short  and  com¬ 
pact,  but  very  pretty  bird,  and  may  easily  be  known  by 
the  light  blue  colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  the 
forehead  is  white,  which  colour  extends  backwards  on 
each  side  till  it  forms  a  circle  round  the  crown  of  the 


head,  behind  which  is  another  circle  of  deep  blue.  In 
length  it  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half. 

This  little  bird  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
courage  and  fearlessness  of  man.  In  winter  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  farm-house  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of  bread 
and  the  refuse  of  the  pantry  ;  and  throughout  the  year  it 
may  be  found  in  the  gardens  and  woods  in  the  vicinity. 
Like  the  other  tits  it  constructs  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  a 
tree  or  wall,  selecting  a  decayed  part  and  scooping  it  out 
with  its  bill  to  the  required  size.  Tn  this  it  forms  its 
nest,  using  moss,  &c.,  for  the  outer  part,  and  lining  it 
with  feathers  and  hair.  The  female  is  very  tenacious  of 
her  nest,  and  very  courageous  in  the  defence  of  it,  often 
suffering  herself  to  be  taken  rather  than  quit  it,  and  when 
taken  out,  will  return  again  to  its  protection.  Upon  such 
occasions  it  menaces  the  intruder  in  a  singular  manner, 
erecting  all  its  feathers,  and  hissing  like  a  snake,  or  utter¬ 
ing  a  noise  like  the  spitting  of  a  cat.  If  handled,  it  bites 
severely.  Its  indomitable  courage  and  contempt  of 
danger  render  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  crafty  birdcatcher. 
Mr.  White  says,  “  I  have  known  twenty  in  a  morning 
caught  with  snap-mousetraps,  baited  with  tallow  or  suet,” 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  if  it  escapes  the  snare,  it  will 
return  again  and  again  to  the  same  trap ;  a  degree  of 
temerity  which  Buffon  applauds  as  the  true  courage  of  a 
reasonable  creature ;  “  for  if  he  remembers  he  wras  caught, 
he  also  recollects  he  escaped.”  This  captivating  little 
bird  makes  no  pretension  to  song,  though  its  shrill  chirp¬ 
ing  note  quickly  repeated  is  cheerful,  if  not  very  harmo¬ 
nious.  It  is  remarkably  lively,  and  being  always  in 
motion,  throwing  itself  about  among  the  boughs  like  a 
juggler,  and  incessantly  performing  all  manner  of  antics, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  feathered  inhabitants 
of  the  woods.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  Coal-Tit  (P.  ater )  is  very  similar  to  the  Blue 
Tit  in  form,  but  smaller,  being  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  destitute  of  the  lively  colours  which  render 
that  bird  so  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  breast  of  the 
Coal-Tit  is  of  a  greyish  white,  the  back  yellowish  grey, 
and  the  feet  and  claws  of  a  livid  blue ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  deep  black  (whence  it  has  been  called  the 
Lesser  Blackcap),  with  a  patch  of  white  on  each  cheek, 
and  another  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  bird  is  not 
very  common  in  England,  but  in  Scotland,  where  it  fre¬ 
quents  the  forests  of  pines  and  fir,  it  is  more  abundant, 
and  may  be  seen  throughout  the  year,  except  in  very 
severe  weather,  when  it  departs  southward,  or  approaches 
the  farm-houses  and  towns  to  seek  for  food.  The  grating 
note,  like  a  saw,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  being  used 
by  the  Greater  Titmouse  in  the  spring,  and  which  appears 
to  be  common  to  all  the  Black-headed  Tits  in  the  same 
season,  may  be  frequently  noticed  in  the  CoabTit  before 
it  builds  its  nest,  which  it  does  with  much  neatness  in  the 
hollows  of  trees. 

The  Marsh-Tit  (P.  palustris )  is  very  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  colour  and  form,  though  larger,  but  has  no 
white  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  Scotland 
above  Fifeshire,  and  scarcely  ever  so  far  south  as  London. 
Although  it  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  the  woods  in 
dry  districts,  it  is  more  frequently  to  be  found  among  the 
reeds  in  low  marshy  tracts,  where  it  makes  its  nest,  gene¬ 
rally  choosing  some  decayed  willow  for  a  foundation.  Its 
food  is  chiefly  insects,  but  in  winter  it  feeds  on  seeds,  and 
is  often  tempted  to  visit  the  farm-yard  for  pieces  of  meat, 
which  it  eats  with  much  avidity ;  indeed  its  appetite  is 
so  great  that  it  has  been  known  to  consume  more  than 
half  its  own  weight  of  food  per  day.  The  Marsh-Tit  is 
also  known  provincially  as  the  Smaller  Ox-eye,  Willow- 
biter,  Joe  Bent,  &c.  When  their  haunts  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  so  as  to  witness  their  movements  (which  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter,  as  they  generally  select  some  long 
tract  of  marshy  country  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.),  the 
observer  will  be  repaid  by  a  very  interesting  sight.  They 
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dwell  together  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  perpe¬ 
tually  in  motion,  going  in  and  out  of  their  nests,  feeding 
their  young,  flying  off  in  search  of  food,  or  seeking  for  it 
in  the  crevices  of  the  neighbouring  trees.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  witness  their  sprightly  gambols,  and  the 
entertaining  positions  into  which,  as  it  were  in  very  exu¬ 
berance  of  spirit,  they  are  continually  throwing  themselves. 

The  Tits  we  have  hitherto  described  are  very  generally 
to  he  found  in  England;  but  the  Crested  Tit  (P.  cris- 
tatus ),  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice,  is  a  bird  but 
seldom  seen  in  this  country,  and  very  rare  throughout 
Europe.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the  other  Tits  by 
its  crest,  formed  by  its  occipital  feathers  being  elon¬ 
gated,  pointed,  and  slightly  recurved.  It  is  in  length 
about  44  inches,  of  a  dusky  colour,  with  a  black  band 
round  the  neck ;  breast  pinkish  white,  feet  of  a  leaden 
colour,  and  forehead  black.  It  is  common  in  the  woods 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  middle  division  of  Scotland, 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  very  rare.  In  North  America,  however,  it  is  more 
frequently  found.  It  is  very  solitary,  very  courageous  in 
defending  itself  and  its  nest,  and  is  very  difficult  to  tame. 
Though  not  strictly  migratory,  it  often  shifts  its  quarters, 
and  in  severe  winters  visits  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Besides  the  individuals  we  have  mentioned  as  compos¬ 
ing  that  part  of  the  genus  Paras  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain,  we  ought  to  notice  another  English  bird,  very 
nearly  allied  to  them,  and  which  is  often  classed  in  the 
same  group  as  Parus  longi-caudatus,  the  Long-tailed 
Titmouse.  This,  however,  differs  in  so  many  particulars 
from  the  others,  that  it  has  been  referred  to  another  genus, 
Mecistura,  of  which  it  is  the  only  British  specimen. 
Under  this  it  is  placed  by  Mr.  M‘Gillivray,  by  the  name 
of  the  Long-tailed  Muftlin,  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  tufted  feathers  surrounding  the  face  present  to  a 
muffler.  We  have  already  described  this  bird  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article  (‘Penny  Magazine,’ vol.  vii.,  p.  481),  in 
which  we  have  given  its  figure,  together  with  that  ot  its 
very  curious  nest. 

Mr.  Rennie  mentions  a  curious  practice  of  the  Greater 
Tit  (P.  major),  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  found  to 
obtain  with  others  of  the  like  species.  He  says,  “  We 
have  at  present  an  Ox-eye  (P.  major,  Ray)  which,  when 
going  to  sleep,  rolls  itself  into  a  round  ball,  erecting  every 
feather  so  as  not  to  separate  its  point  from  the  adjoining 
ones.  The  quantity  of  non-conducting  surface  is  by 
this  means  increased  to  the  depth  of  nearly  halt  an  inch 
more  than  it  is  w’hen  the  feathers  are  laid  flat  and  smooth 
while  the  bird  is  skipping  about  the  cage  in  the  day¬ 
time  ;  and  as  the  feathers  of  the  belly  are  at  the  same 
time  spread  over  the  feet,  the  little  creature  is  admirably 
protected  from  the  cold.” 

Indeed,  although  no  animal  can  suffer  cold  so  well  as 
the  bird,  none  take  greater  care  to  protect  themselves 
from  its  effects.  Their  nests  are  constructed  so  as  to 
screen  them  from  the  wind,  and  are  lined  so  well  with 
moss,  hair,  down,  feathers,  &c.,  that  nothing  could  be 
conceived  more  comfortable  or  suitable  to  their  habits.  A 
nest  of  the  Bottle-Tit,  described  by  Mr.  M‘Gillivray,  was 
found  to  be  lined  with  no  less  than  2379  feathers  of  the 
pheasant,  wood-pigeon,  rook,  &c. 

NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Nov.  1. — All  Saints. — All  Saints,  or  All  Hallows,  in 
the  Protestant  Church,  is  a  day  of  general  commemora¬ 
tion  of  all  those  saints  and  martyrs  in  honour  of  whom, 
individually,  no  particular  day  has  been  expressly  assigned. 

Nov.  2. — All  Souls  is  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  a  particular  service  relating  to  the 
souls  supposed  to  be  in  purgatory,  though  the  reformed 
churches  have  discontinued  its  observance. 

Nov.  4. — King  William  landed. — This  is  an  auspicious 
day  in  the  English  history,  a  day  in  which  the  nation 


was  delivered  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power  by  the 
illustrious  Prince  of  Orange.  When  the  fleet  left  Hol¬ 
land,  Nov.  1,  1688,  the  prince  was  in  the  midst  of  it, 
carrying  a  flag  with  English  colours  and  their  highnesses’ 
arms  surrounded  with  this  motto,  “  The  Protestant  Reli¬ 
gion  and  the  Liberties  of  England;”  and  underneath  the 
motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  “  Je  maintaindera  ;”  that 
is,  I  will  maintain.  “  On  the  third,”  says  Burnet,  who 
was  in  the  fleet,  “  wre  passed  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
and  before  night  saw  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  day, 
the  4th,  being  the  day  on  which  the  prince  was  both 
born  and  married,  he  fancied  if  he  could  land  that  day 
it  -would  look  auspicious  to  the  army,  and  animate  the 
soldiers.  But  others,  who  considered  the  day  following 
was  Gunpowder  Treason  Day,  thought  our  landing  that 
day  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation.  And  Divine  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that 
after  all  hopes  of  our  landing  at  Torbay  were  given  up, 
and  Russell  bid  me  go  to  my  prayers,  for  all  ivas  lost, 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted  and  carried  us  into  the  desired 
haven.  Here  the  prince,  Marshal  Schomberg,  and  the 
foot-soldiers,  landed  on  November  the  5th.”  The 
Almanac-makers  say  King  William  landed  on  the  4th  of 
November,  but  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Burnet,  who  was 
with  the  prince,  says  it  was  the  5th. 

Nov.  5. — This  day  is  commonly  called  Gunpowder 
Treason,  and  has  been  kept  as  an  anniversary  comme¬ 
moration  of  our  great  deliverance,  ever  since  the  year 
1605.  We  have  treated  of  the  subject  elsewhere. 

Nov.  9. — Lord  Mayor's  Day. — The  almanacs  style  this 
“  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,”  in  allusion  to  its  being  the  period 
when  the  chief  magistrate  elect  of  the  city  of  London 
annually  enters  upon  his  high  and  important  office. 
Until  the  9th  of  May,  1214,  the  office  of  chief  magistrate 
of  London  was  held  for  life.  John,  by  letters-patent 
bearing  that  date,  granted  permission  for  the  mayor  to  be 
chosen  annually,  but  required  that  he  should  take  his 
corporal  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  his  trust,  in  the 
royal  presence,  or  otherwise  in  that  of  the  king’s  justices. 
At  present  the  oath  is  administered  before  the  full  court 
of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  as  her  majesty’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  the  occasion. 

Nov.  11. — St.  Martin. — Martin,  the  son  of  a  Roman 
military  tribune,  was  born  at  Sabaria,  in  Pannonia,  now 
called  Hungary,  about  the  year  316.  From  his  infancy 
he  was  remarkable  for  meekness  and  all  the  milder  vir¬ 
tues  ;  yet  he  was  obliged,  at  an  early  age,  to  carry  arms, 
however  opposite  to  his  cast  of  character.  At  the  gate  of 
Amiens  he  is  said  to  have  divided  his  coat  with  a  poor 
naked  wretch  that  was  perishing  with  cold.  At  length, 
quitting  the  military  profession,  he  retired  into  solitude, 
from  which  he  was  withdrawn  by  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers.  He  was  afterwards  elected  bishop  of  Tours, 
in  the  year  374.  The  zeal  and  piety  he  displayed  in  this 
office  were  most  exemplary.  His  anniversary  is  still  one 
of  the  four  cross  quarter-days. 

Nov.  22. — St.  Cecilia. — Cecilia,  or  Cecily,  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  refusing  to  renounce 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  pagan 
deities,  though  her  several  legends  are  not  agreed  either 
as  to  the  period  of  her  birth  or  sufferings,  nor  as  to  the 
particular  death  to  which  she  was  condemned.  To  this 
saint  has  been  assigned  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical 
melody,  from  her  alleged  excellence  in  singing  the  divine 
praises,  to  which  she  joined  instrumental  music. 

Nov.  30. — St.  Andrew. — St.  Andrew  was  called  to  the 
apostleship  just  after  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 
After  he  had  planted  the  Gospel  in  several  places,  he 
came  to  Patrae,  in  Achaia,  and  endeavouring  to  convert 
yEgeas,  the  proconsul,  and  to  preserve  his  new  converts 
from  apostacy,  the  governor  was  so  enraged  against  him, 
that  he  commanded  him  to  be  scourged  and  then  crucified ; 
and  that  his  death  might  be  the  more  lingering,  he  was 
fastened  to  the  cross  with  cords. 
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Perhaps  no  event  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  more 
generally  or  permanently  attracted  the  popular  attention 
than  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot ;  and 
there  is  also  perhaps  no  event  in  connection  with  which 
a  greater  amount  of  popular  ignorance  has  existed.  The 
causes  of  and  the  actors  in  the  conspiracy  have  been  alike 
comparatively  unknown  or  misunderstood.  Guido  Faux 
in  particular  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  plot,  whilst  its  true  author,  Catesby,  has  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked  j  he  has  been  considered  a 
low,  sanguinary,  and  hired  ruffian,  whilst  he  was  in  re¬ 
ality  a  gentleman,  in  no  respect  distinguished  from  his 
companions,  men,  as  he  himself  correctly  termed  them, 
of  “  name  and  blood,”  except  by  his  unshaken  courage 
under  the  most  appalling  dangers,  by  his  invincible  forti¬ 
tude  under  the  pangs  of  torture  and  death. 

To  palliate  the  awful  enormity  of  the  crime  contem¬ 
plated  by  these  conspirators,  were  in  a  measure  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  their  guilt :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but 
justice  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  it  was  right  thus  to  relieve  the  great  body  of 
their  Catholic  brethren  from  tho  gruel  oppressions 
they  were  enduring,  and,  startling  as  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  means  and  the  end  justly  appears  to  us, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  fanatics  hoped  by  so 
wholesale  a  murder  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and 
enhance  the  glory  of  God !  The  true  moral  therefore  of 
the  transaction  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  ;  it 
shows  us  into  what  fearful  atrocities  fanaticism  may  lead 
men  otherwise  honourable  and  humane,  and  in  spite  of 
their  being  actuated  by  the  purest  intentions.  That  we 
may  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  causes  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  well  as  of  the  motives  of  the  conspirators, 
we  present  a  few  brief  illustrations  of  the  position  of 
the  Catholics  at  that  time.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
originally  a  Protestant,  was  converted  in  1580  by  Cam¬ 
pion  and  Parsons,  two  Catholic  missionaries  sent  into 
England  by  the  pope.  From  this  period  until  the  day 
of  his  death  (twenty-five  years)  this  unhappy  man  was 
never  free  from  persecution.  A  great  portion  of  this 
time  was  spent  in  gaol,  and  altogether  he  underwent,  to 
use  his  own  touching  words,  “  full  twenty-four  years  of 


restless  adversity  and  deep  disgrace  only  for  testimony  of 
his  conscience.”  During  all  this  time  260/.  a-year 
was  abstracted  from  his  estate,  being  the  statutory  pe¬ 
nalty  of  20/.  a  lunar  month  imposed  upon  all  recusants, 
as  those  were  called  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  by  attending  its  places  of  worship  on  the 
Sabbath.  One  of  the  conspirators,  Tresham,  was  Sir 
Thomas’s  son.  A  second  illustration  is  the  case  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Rookwood,  of  Euston  Hall  in  Suffolk.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  splendidly  entertained  Elizabeth  on  one  of  her 
royal  progresses,  and  within  a  fortnight  afterwards  was 
thrown  into  gaol,  with  “  seven  more  gentlemen  of  wor¬ 
ship.”  We  need  not  pursue  his  history  further  than  to 
quote  the  following  extract  from  the  parish  register  of 
burials  for  St.  James’s,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  : — “  Mr. 
Rookwood,  from  the  jail,  buried  June  4,  1598.”  Thus 
died  the  cousin  of  Rookwood,  another  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors.  The  last  case  we  shall  here  mention  is  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Throckmorton,  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  that  name.  This  gentleman’s  estate 
was  under  continual  sequestration  for  the  fines  levied  upon 
him  :  his  life  was  shortened  by  no  less  continual  impri¬ 
sonment.  Catesby  and  Tresham  were  Mr.  Throckmor¬ 
ton’s  nephews,  and  two  more  of  the  conspirators,  the 
brothers  Winter,  were  also  nearly  allied  to  him.  Some 
of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  laws  under  which  these  in¬ 
dividuals  were  persecuted  passed  during  the  latter  years 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  fines  for  recusancy  were  then 
declared,  and  Catholics  forbidden  to  use  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  own  faith. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  however  excited  fresh  hopes  in 
the  minds  of  the  Catholics.  Percy,  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  had  been  previously  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  to 
learn  James’s  opinion,  and  the  answer  was  so  favourable, 
that  he,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics, 
was  deceived,  and  warmly  supported  that  monarch’s 
cause.  Woefully  were  these  hopes  disappointed.  Within 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  James’s  reign  the  penal 
laws  of  Elizabeth  were  again  in  full  force,  accompanied 
with  still  more  barbarous  and  exasperating  regulations. 
At  this  point  of  time,  and  whilst  matters  were  in  this 
state,  the  design  of  blowing  up  the  houses  of  parliament 
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by  gunpowder  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  thus 
destroying  at  one  blow  king,  lords,  and  commons,  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  Catesbv. 

Robert  Catesby  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  favour¬ 
ite  minister  of  Richard  III.  His  father,  Sir  William 
Catesby,  also  converted  by  Campion,  had  been  several 
times  imprisoned  for  recusancy,  and  his  mother  was  a 
sister  of  the  Thomas  Throckmorton  before  mentioned ; 
so  that  Catesby  had  seen  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him 
suffering  under  continual  and  unrelenting  persecution.  He 
is  said  to  have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  estate  in 
licentiousness  in  his  early  years,  and  to  have  deserted  the 
faith  of  his  father ;  but  in  159S  he  returned  to  it,  abjured 
his  former  dissolute  courses,  and,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  naturally  enthusiastic  mind,  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  making  proselytes  and  of  rescuing  the  Catholics 
from  their  thraldom.  With  this  view  he,  as  well  as  many 
other  distinguished  Catholics,  supported  the  insurrection 
of  Essex  (who  promised  toleration),  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  affair.  His  pardon  was  ob¬ 
tained  with  great  difficulty  and  at  the  price  of  3000/. 
Various  other  treasonable  projects  were  set  on  foot  during 
the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  by  the  Catholics, 
having  all  the  same  impelling  motive,  relief  from  perse¬ 
cution,  and  in  which  Catesby  joined.  He  appears  to 
have  first  disclosed  his  scheme  to  a  friend,  John  Wright, 
who  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  who  had  been  also  greatly  harassed  with  perse¬ 
cutions  and  imprisonments.  He  too  had  joined  in 
Essex’s  insurrection.  Thomas  Winter,  the  next  person 
admitted  into  the  plot,  was  a  mutual  friend  of  Catesby  1 
and  Wright :  he  was  an  able  and  accomplished  man,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  several  languages,  and  possessed  a  reputation 
among  the  Catholics  for  his  skill  in  intrigue,  which  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  influential 
ministers  of  foreign  courts  enabled  him  to  turn  to  account. 
The  three  met  at  Lambeth,  about  Lent,  1603-4,  when 
Catesby  plainly  told  Winter  that  “  his  plan  was,  to  blow 
up  the  parliament  house  with  gunpowder ;  for,”  said 
he,  “  in  that  place  they  have  done  us  all  the  mischief, 
and  perchance  God  hath  designed  that  place  for  their  pu¬ 
nishment.”  Winter  hesitating,  Catesby  observed,  “  the 
nature  of  the  disease  required  so  sharp  a  remedy.”  Winter 
at  last  consented,  his  scruples  being  entirely  removed  by 
Catesby ’s  observation,  that  in  order  to  “  leave  no  peaceable 
and  quiet  way  untried,”  the  former  should  go  to  the  con¬ 
stable  of  Castile,  Velasco,  then  in  Flanders,  on  his  way  to 
England  to  conclude  a  peace  between  James  and  the  King 


of  Spain,  and  tell  him  of  the  state  of  the  Catholics  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  on  coming  hither,  solicit 
James  to  recal  the  penal  laws,  and  admit  the  Catholics  into 
the  .rank  of  his  other  subjects.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
agreed  that  Winter  should  bring  over  “  some  confident 
gentleman  ”  to  help  them  in  the  plot,  in  case  the  efforts 
of  Velasco  should  fail  ;  and  Catesby  named  Guido 
Fawkes.  Winter  accordingly  departed,  saw  the  con¬ 
stable,  received  full  assurance  of  the  good  feeling  of  the 
King  of  Spain  toward  the  English  Catholics,  but  was 
told  at  the  same  time  that  no  hope  could  be  given  that 
any  decided  stipulation  in  their  favour  would  be  included 
in  the  treaty.  Winter  returned  with  Fawkes,  who  was 
yet  however  unacquainted  with  the  particular  business  for 
which  he  was  required,  and  reached  London  in  April, 
1604. 

Guido  or  Guy  Fawkes  was  descended  from  a  respect¬ 
able  family  in  Yorkshire.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known. 
He  enlisted  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Spanish  army 
in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Calais  by 
Archduke  Albert  in  159S.  He  is  described  by  Father 
Greenway,  one  of  the  Catholic  priests  implicated  in  the 
plot,  who  escaped  to  Rome,  and  who  knew  all  the  con¬ 
spirators  intimately,  as  a  man  of  great  piety,  of  exem¬ 
plary  temperance,  of  mild  and  cheerful  demeanour,  an 
enemy  of  broils  and  disputes,  a  faithful  friend,  and 
remarkable  for  his  punctual  attendance  upon  religious 
observances.”  His  society  “was  sought  by  all  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  Archduke’s  camp  for  nobility  and 
virtue.” 

A  few  days  after  Winter’s  return,  Thomas  Percy,  con¬ 
fidential  steward  to  his  relative  the  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  joined  the  conspiracy.  He  had  been  sent  into 
Scotland,  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  returned  full  of 
hopes  which,  eventually  discovered  to  be  fallacious, 
caused  him  the  deepest  distress  and  mortification.  When 
the  conspirators  met  at  Catesby’s  lodgings  in  London, 
Percy,  entering  last,  addressed  the  others  with,  “  Well, 
gentlemen,  shall  we  always  talk,  and  never  do  anything  ?” 
It  was  now  agreed  that  before  Catesby  disclosed  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  plan,  they  should  all  take  a  solemn  oath  of 
secrecy.  Accordingly  they  met  a  few  days  after,  in  a 
house  in  the  fields  then  lying  beyond  St.  Clement’s  Inn, 
and  the  following  oath  was  administered  to  each  : — “You 
shall  swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament 
you  now  propose  to  receive,  never  to  disclose,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  word  or  circumstance,  the  matter  that  shall 
be  proposed  to  you  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from  the 
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execution  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  give  you  leave.” 
This  was  sworn  by  all  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
“  kneeling  down  upon  their  knees,  with  their  hands  laid 
upon  a  primer.”  The  plan  was  now  disclosed  by  Catesby 
to  Percy,  and  by  Winter  and  Wright  to  Fawkes;  and 
after  some  discussion  as  to  the  means,  they  withdrew  to 
an  upper  room,  where  they  heard  mass  and  received  the 
sacrament  from  a  Father  Gerard,  a  Jesuit  missionary. 
A  house  contiguous  to  the  houses  of  parliament  was  now 
required,  and  a  fitting  one  found  in  the  occupation  of  a 
tenant  of  the  king’s  wardrobe-keeper.  Percy  purchased 
this  man’s  interest,  24th  of  May,  1604,  on  the  pretence 
that  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  him  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  a  gentleman-pensioner.  The 
scheme  was  now  to  pierce  through  the  thick  wall  of  the 
parliament-house,  and  deposit  beneath  it  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  and  combustibles.  Fawkes,  being  unknown 
in  London,  was  to  keep  the  key  and  act  as  Percy’s  ser¬ 
vant.  About  this  time  the  meeting  of  parliament  was 
adjourned  until  the  7th  of  February,  1605  :  the  con¬ 
spirators  accordingly  postponed  operations  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  the  mean  time  a  house  was  taken  in  Lambeth, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in  it  gradually  the  gunpow¬ 
der,  combustibles,  &c.  required.  The  custody  of  this 
house  was  entrusted  to  a  new  conspirator,  Robert  Keyes, 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  plot  at  the  suggestion  of 
Catesby,  after  taking  the  prescribed  oath.  Robert  Keyes, 
Key,  or  Kay,  is  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  a 
highly  respectable  family,  connected  with  the  baronets  of 
that  name,  but  at  the  period  of  his  admission  was  in 
indigent  circumstances.  He  was  introduced  solely  from 
consideration  of  the  personal  services  he  could  render, 
whilst  the  others  were  men  of  property,  which  they  were 
fully  prepared  to  sacrifice  in  the  affair.  By  the  end  of 
autumn  the  treaty  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
Spain  was  signed,  and  no  stipulation  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  included.  The  spirit  of  persecution  was  now 
again  given  free  scope.  The  judges  about  to  depart  for 
their  respective  circuits  received  express  instructions  in 
the  Star-chamber  to  enforce  strictly  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics.  Whatever  scruples  the  conspirators  may 
have  felt,  whatever  divisions  of  opinion  there  might  be 
among  them,  now  disappeared  ;  they  met  again  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  determined  to  proceed  with  their  project. 

They  entered  the  house  about  the  11th  of  December, 
1604,  with  tools  and  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  endea¬ 
voured  for  some  time  to  pierce  through  the  thick  wall  of 
the  parliament-house.  Parliament  being  further  pro¬ 
rogued  until  the  3rd  of  October,  1605,  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  the  conspirators  took  three  other  individuals 
into  their  body,  namely,  John  Grant,  an  accomplished 
but  moody  gentleman  of  Warwickshire,  on  whom  also 
persecution  had  done  its  work;  Robert  Winter,  a  brother 
of  Thomas  ;  and  Thomas  Bates,  Catesby’s  servant,  who 
was  admitted  solely  from  the  discovery  that  he  had  formed 
much  suspicion  of  the  plot.  On  recommencing  their 
labours  in  January,  1605,  they  heard  overhead  a  great 
rumbling  noise,  and  fully  expected  they  were  discovered, 
Fawkes,  however,  presently  brought  them  intelligence 
that  one  Bright  was  selling  off  his  coals  from  a  cellar 
directly  under  the  house  of  lords.  This  was  immediately 
taken  by  Percy,  and  the  mine  abandoned.  Thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  brought  over  the  water  from 
Lambeth,  and  deposited  in  the  cellar,  mixed  with  large 
stones  and  bars  of  iron,  to  make  the  breach  more  terrible, 
and  the  whole  carefully  covered  with  faggots  of  wood. 
By  May  all  was  prepared.  Other  individuals  were  now 
introduced,  namely,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Drystoke,  in 
Rutlandshire,  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  and  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  both  of  whom  were  bosom  friends  of  Catesby; 
in  fact,  Rookwood’s  attachment  was  of  that  romantic 
nature  that  he  appears  to  have  joined  the  plot  mainly  from 
its  impulses  ;  and  lastly,  Thomas  Tresham,  son  of  the  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  before  mentioned.  This  last  individual 


appears  to  have  wanted  that  desperate  fidelity  to  his 
brother  conspirators,  and  to  their  common  object,  that 
signalised  each  of  the  others.  He  was  rich,  and  promised 
considerable  pecuniary  assistance ;  but  from  the  moment 
of  his  admission  into  the  plot,  Catesby  was  a  continual 
prey  to  doubts  and  misgivings.  As  the  day  approached, 
the  5th  of  November,  the  conspirators  met  frequently 
at  White  Webbs,  a  solitary  house  near  Enfield  Chase, 
to  arrange  their  proceedings.  Fawkes,  it  was  agreed, 
should  fire  the  powder  by  a  slow-match,  and  escape 
to  the  ship  then  hired  and  waiting  for  him  in  the  Thames, 
and  pass  over  instantly  to  Flanders,  and  do  what  he  could 
there  for  the  cause.  Now  came  their  greatest  difficulty, 
namely,  that  of  pointing  out  the  individual  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  who  were  to  be  saved,  and  the  means 
by  which  warning  could  be  given  without  exposing  the 
plot  or  its  agents  to  the  risk  of  discovery.  Nearly  all  had 
dear  friends  in  the  upper  house,  but  Catesby  endeavoured 
to  calm  their  apprehensions  by  assuring  them  that  the 
peers  in  question,  (who  were  all  Roman  Catholics)  would 
certainly  stay  away,  seeing  how  useless  was  their  presence 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  opponents.  “  But,”  said  Catesby,  “  with  all  that, 
rather  than  the  project  should  not  take  effect,  if  they  were 
dear  to  me  as  mine  own  son,  they  must  also  be  blown  up.” 

Tresham,  after  some  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  leave  to 
warn  Lord  Monteagle,  or  to  have  the  plot  altogether  post¬ 
poned,  appears  to  have  written,  or  caused  to  have  written, 
the  following  letter  to  that  nobleman : — “  My  lord,  out 
of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of  youer  frends,  i  have  a  caer 
of  youer  preservacion,  therefor  i  would  adyse  yowe  as 
yowe  tender  youer  lyf  to  devyse  some  exscuse  to  shift  of 
youer  attendance  at  this  parleament,  for  God  and  man 
hathe  concurred  to  punish  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme ; 
and.  thinke  not  sliglitlye  of  this  advertisement,  but  retyerc 
youre  self  into  youre  contrie  wheare  yowe  maye  expect 
the  event  in  safti,  for  thowghe  theare  be  no  apparance  of 
anni  stir,  yet  i  saye  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blovvc 
this  parleament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts 
them.  This  councel  is  not  to  be  contemned  because  it 
maye  do  yowe  good,  and  can  do  yowe  no  harme,  for  the 
dangere  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter ; 
and  i  hope  God  will  give  yowe  the  grace  to  make  good 
use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  proteccion  i  commend  yowe.” 
Lord  Monteagle  received  this  letter  on  the  26th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  there  is  i strong  reason  to  suppose  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  it,  for  on  that  particular  day  he  supped 
at  his  house  at  Hoxton,  a  very  unusual  circumstance; 
and  on  receiving  it,  tossed  it  over  to  a  gentleman  in  his 
service,  who  the  very  next  morning  warned  Thomas 
Winter,  and  through  him  the  other  conspirators,  that  the 
letter  had  been  sent  to  the  minister  Cecil.  On  the  30th 
of  October,  Tresham,  who  had  been  in  the  country, 
returned  to  town,  and  attended  the  summons  of  Catesby 
and  Winter  at  Enfield  Chase.  They  at  once  charged 
him  with  the  letter,  and  if  he  were  its  author  the  mo¬ 
ment  must  have  been  a  terrible  one  to  him,  for  they  had 
determined  to  despatch  him  instantly  upon  his  exhibiting 
any  marks  of  confusion  or  acknowledgment.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  denied  the  charge  with  a  clear  voice,  assured  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  they  let  him  go. 

On  returning  to  London  they  sent  Fawkes  to  see,  by 
means  of  certain  marks,  whether  the  door  had  been 
opened.  He  returned  with  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  they  then  informed  him  of  the  letter,  excusing  the 
danger  they  had  subjected  him  to,  on  the  plea  of  its 
necessity.  Fawkes  replied,  that  he  should  have  gone  had 
he  known  of  it,  and  engaged  to  go  daily  until  the  5th, 
with  the  same  purpose.  The  lords  of  the  council  had 
correctly  gathered  the  nature  of  the  danger  so  darkly  in¬ 
timated  in  the  letter ;  but  these  courtiers  thought  propel 
to  give  James  the  credit  of  the  discovery.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  no  step  till  the  night  of  the  4th.  On  Sun¬ 
day  the  3rd  the  conspirators  were  again  warned  by  Lord 
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Monteagle’s  gentleman  that  the  king  had  seen  the  letter, 
and  made  great  account  of  it.  Tresham  was  once  more 
sought,  and  he  spoke  like  a  man  “  beside  himself.”  He 
told  the  conspirators  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  they 
were  all  lost  men  unless  they  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
Still  they  did  not  flee.  That  very  night  Fawkes  went 
again  to  keep  watch  in  the  cellar.  On  Monday  afternoon, 
the  4th,  the  lord-chancellor  Suffolk  went  down  to  the 
house,  accompanied  by  Lord  Monteagle,  and  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  some  of  the  king’s  stuffs  were  missing,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  cellar  and  saw  Fawkes  standing 
there.  They  asked  him  carelessly,  who  he  was.  Fie 
replied,  Mr.  Percy’s  servant;  on  which  one  of  them  ob¬ 
served,  “  Your  master  has  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  coals,” 
and  departed.  Fawkes  hurried  to  acquaint  Percy  of  this 
visit,  and  then  again  returned  to  the  cellar.  At  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  (it  was  now  the  5th)  Fawkes 
undid  the  door  and  came  out  to  look  about  him  :  he  was 
instantly  seized  and  carried  to  Whitehall.  Fie  was  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  king’s  bedchamber,  where  all  parties  seem 
actually  to  have  been  afraid  of  him,  helpless  as  he  was, 
so  unchanged  was  his  countenance — so  fearlessly  scornful 
his  replies  and  bearing.  Fie  avowed  his  purpose — was 
sorry  it  had  failed — but  would  give  no  satisfaction  as  to 
his  accomplices.  The  king  asked  him  how  he  could  have 
the  heart  to  destroy  his  children,  and  so  many  innocent 
souls.  “  Dangerous  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,” 
was  the  reply.  A  Scotch  courtier  inquiring  why  he  had 
collected  so  many  barrels  of  gunpowder,  Fawkes  replied, 
“  One  of  my  objects  was  to  blow  Scotchmen  back  into 
Scotland.”  He  was  tortured  the  following  days  ;  and  on 
the  10th  most  cruelly,  as  his  signature  to  a  paper  wrung 
from  him  on  that  day  presents  the  most  unmistakeable 
evidence.*  Yet  after  all  he  does  not  appear  to  have  told 
the  government  a  single  secret — he  confessed  nothing  but 
what  he  was  well  assured  it  was  useless  to  conceal. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  other  conspirators.  Catesby 
and  John  Wright  left  London,  according  to  a  general 
arrangement,  on  the  4th,  for  Dunchurch,  where  Sir 
Everard  Digby  was  collecting  a  great  number  of  Catholic 
gentlemen,  ostensibly  as  mere  guests,  but  in  reality  with 
a  view  to  a  sudden  appeal  to  arms  on  the  successful  issue 
of  the  plot.  Percy  and  C.  Wright  left  London  imme¬ 
diately  after  Fawkes’s  arrest ;  Keyes  somewhat  later  in  the 
morning  ;  whilst  Rookwood,  who  had  placed  relays  of 
horses  the  whole  distance  to  Dunchurch,  did  not  start  till 
near  noon.  He  then  mounted  and  rode,  off  with  the  most 
desperate  speed.  On  Finchley  Common  he  overtook 
Keyes,  who  again  parted  from  him  at  Turvey ;  at  Brick- 
hill  he  overtook  Catesby  and  John  Wright,  and  the  three 
soon  afterwards  came  up  with  Percy  and  C.  Wright.  All 
five  swept  along  at  a  headlong  rate,  throwing  even  their 
cloaks  into  the  hedge  to  ride  lighter,  and  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  rushed  into  Lady  Catesby’s  house  at  Ashby 
St.  Leger’s,  Northamptonshire,  covered  with  dirt  and. 
half-dead  with  fatigue.  Rookwood  had  thus  ridden 
eighty  miles  in  little  more  than  six  hours.  Here  they 
found  one  of  the  Winters  and  other  Catholic  gentlemen; 
and  the  whole  party  rode  off  to  Dunchurch,  where  they 
found  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  a  great  number  of  guests. 
Had  these  men  even  now'  thought  less  of  their  cause  and 
more  of  their  own  lives,  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  some  port  and  escaping  to  a  foreign  country. 
But  they  yet  hoped  to  raise  the  country  in  their  favour, 
although  the  very  gentry  assembled  deserted  them  the 
moment  they  heard  the  particulars  of  the  plot  and  its 
failure.  They  were  at  last  attacked  in  a  house  at  FIol- 
beach,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire ;  and  Catesby,  the 
two  Wrights,  and  Percy  were  all  killed  or  mortally 
wounded ;  the  remaining  conspirators,  namely,  the  two 
Winters,  Rookwood,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Grant,  Keyes, 
and  Bates,  were  taken  prisoners,  either  at  the  same  time 
or  shortly  afterwards. 

*  See  Penny  Magazine,  No.  6. 


On  the  trial  not  a  single  witness  was  orally  examined, 
the  evidences  consisting  entirely  of  the  written  depositions 
of  the  prisoners  and  of  a  servant  of  Sir  Everard  Digby. 
Nothing  appeared  to  implicate  the  great  body  of  Catho¬ 
lics  (although  Garnet  and  Oldcorne,  two  Jesuit  priests, 
were  afterwards  executed  for  their  share  in  the  conspi¬ 
racy)  ;  in  fact,  Sir  Everard  Digby  pathetically  lamented 
that  he  should  have  sacrificed  everything  in  a  cause  that 
the  Catholics  and  the  priests  universally  looked  upon  as 
sinful.  The  conspirators  pleaded  generally  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  their  crime,  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone  on 
account  of  their  religion — the  violated  promise  of  tire 
king — their  despair  of  legal  relief — their  dread  of  still 
harsher  treatment — and  lastly,  their  natural  desire  to  re¬ 
establish  that  religion  which  they  believed  alone  to  be 
true.  They  were  all  condemned  to  death,  which  was 
to  be  inflicted  in  that  revolting  manner  which  the  san¬ 
guinary  laws  of  the  time  justified.  They  died — part  of 
them  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
31st — repenting  of  their  purpose,  but  with  courage  and 
fortitude. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Nearly  all  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  system  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government  so  recently  abolished  were  the  result  of 
one  great  radical  defect — the  absence  of  responsibility — 
the  want  of  control.  _  The  most  common  case  was  for  the 
mayor  to  be  elected  from  the  aldermen  or  common- 
councilmen  by  the  court  of  aldermen  or  common-council. 
The  members  of  the  common-council  were  elected  by  the 
common-council,  or  perhaps  they  were  nominated  by  the 
mayor.  The  aldermen  filled  up  their  ranks  from  the  other 
division  of  the  common-council.  Members  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  were  generally  chosen  for  life,  to  render,  if  possible, 
their  irresponsibility  still  more  complete.  The  Corporation 
Commissioners  stated  in  their  Report  that  they  (the  govern¬ 
ing  body)  “  are  commonly  of  one  political  party,  and  their 
proceedings  are  mainly  directed  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
the  ascendency  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  In¬ 
dividuals  of  adverse  political  opinions  are  in  most  cases 
systematically  excluded  from  the  governing  body.  These 
councils,  which  embody  the  opinions  of  a  single  party,  are 
entrusted  Avith  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  judges,  often  of  the  superintendents  of  police, 
and  are  or  ought  to  be  the  leaders  in  every  measure  that 
concerns  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  So  far 
from  being  the  representatives  either  of  the  population  or 
of  the  property  of  the  town,  they  do  not  represent  even  the 
privileged  class  of  freemen,  and,  being  elected  for  life, 
their  proceedings  are  unchecked  by  any  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  The.  discharge  of  the  functions  with  which  they 
are  entrusted  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  dislike  and  sus¬ 
picion  which  the  manner  of  their  election  evidently  en¬ 
tails  upon  them.”  In  too  many  instances  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  these  bodies  could  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  and 
secrecy  was  secured  “  sometimes  by  oaths  administered  to 
the  members  of  the  common-council.”  Malversation, 
mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  trusts  and  pro¬ 
perty,  were  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
no  means  of  checking  the  evil,  and  could  form  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  its  nature  and  extent.  If  we  regard  the 
obligations  of  members  of  a  corporate  body  as  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  a  steward  whom  any  private  indi¬ 
vidual  appoints  to  manage  his  affairs,  we  shall  then  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  those 
who  converted  the  public  property  to  their  own  uses,  as 
was  the  case  in  not  a  few  instances  under  the  old  muni¬ 
cipal  system  ;  and  when  such  practices  were  openly  de¬ 
fended  by  those  who  were  implicated  in  them,  we  may 
conceive  the  injurious  effects  of  the  system  upon  public 
morality.  We  have,  however,  perhaps  dwelt  too  long 
upon  evils  which  happily  no  longer  exist ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  remembered. 
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The  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  reform  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  were  numerous ; — the  better  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice ;  the  increase  of  the  public  security ; 
the  more  judicious  administration  of  corporation  pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  creation  of  confidence  in  the  municipal  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  the  softening  of  religious  and  political 
animosities — each  of  these  necessities  having  arisen  out 
of  the  exclusive  policy  which  regarded  the  benefit  of  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  instead  of  the  entire 
body.  To  strike  at  the  root  of  these  evils,  the  councillors 
are  elected  by  the  burgesses.  On  the  1st  of  the  present 
month  (November)  they  proceed  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  All  councillors  must  be  burgesses;  but  in 
boroughs  divided  into  four  or  more  wards  a  burgess  is 
not  eligible  to  be  a  councillor,  unless  he  be  possessed  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  1000/.,  or  be  rated  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor  to  the  annual  value  of  301.  In  boroughs 
below  this  size  the  qualification  consists  in  being  worth 
500/.,  and  rated  as  above  to  the  amount  of  15/.  Neither 
clergymen  nor  dissenting  ministers  may  be  elected  coun¬ 
cillors,  nor  any  person  having  any  interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  in  any  contract  or  employment  with  the  council. 
The  councillors  for  each  ward  are  elected  by  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  each  ward.  One-third  of  the  councillors  go 
out  of  office  annually ;  and  it  is  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
thus  occasioned  that  the  burgesses  are  summoned  on  the 
1st  of  November.  The  burgesses  may  re-elect  those 
councillors  whose  public  conduct  entitles  them  to  this 
mark  of  confidence.  In  voting  each  burgess  gives  in  a 
voting  paper,  containing  the  names  of  the  individuals  for 
whom  he  votes,  with  their  places  of  residence  attached; 
the  paper  to  be  signed  by  the  burgess  and  to  contain  his 
own  place  of  residence.  A  burgess  convicted  of  bribery 


is  liable  to  a  fine  of  50/.,  and  loses  his  municipal  and 
parliamentary  franchises. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
municipal  boroughs  are  appointed.  The  councillors 
elected  directly  by  the  burgesses  compose  the  municipal 
government.  They  elect  the  aldermen  from  amongst 
themselves  or  from  burgesses  eligible  to  be  elected ;  and 
the  proportion  is  one-third  of  the  number  of  councillors. 
One-half  of  the  aldermen  go  out  of  office  triennially. 
Aldermen  may  be  re-elected,  but  it  is  expressly  and 
wisely  .provided  that  no  alderman  going  out  of  office  can 
vote  in  the  election  for  new  aldermen. 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  election  of  mayor,  the  head 
of  the  municipal  constitution  of  each  borough.  The  mu¬ 
nicipal  act  provides  that  in  every  borough  there  shall  be 
four  quarterly  meetings  in  every  year,  at  which  no  notice 
shall  need  to  be  given  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 
The  first  of  these  quarterly  meetings  is  to  be  held  at  noon 
on  the  9th  of  November  ;  and  the  act  provides  that  the 
first  business  transacted  at  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  the  election  of  mayor.  The  ruling  body,  thus  ap¬ 
pointed,  consists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors, 
and  is  called  the  council.  On  it  depends  the  order  and 
good  government  of  the  borough,  and  in  all  its  important 
acts  publicity  and  responsibility  are  ensured  by  whole¬ 
some  checks  and  provisions  which  we  have  not  space 
to  enumerate ;  and  if  these  are  insufficient,  the  burgesses 
themselves  hold  the  remedy  in  their  hands,  and  can,  if 
they  exercise  the  necessary  vigour,  make  their  power  felt 
in  a  manner  almost  summary.  The  old  and  the  new 
forms  of  municipal  government  are  in  fact  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  direct  counterpart  of  each  other. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR. — NOVEMBER — Eleventh  Month. 


Day  of 
the 

Month 

and 

Week. 

Day 
of  the 
Year. 

Sundays  and 
Remarkable  Days. 

Sun 

rises. 

Eq.  Time. 

Sim 

sets. 

Higli  Water, 
London  Bridge. 

Clock  aft. 
Sun. 

Morn. 

Aftern 

it. 

m. 

m. 

s. 

h. 

in. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

1  F 

305 

All  Saints. 

6 

54 

16 

15 

4 

32 

10 

33 

11 

9 

2  S 

306 

All  Souls.  Mich.T.beg. 

6 

56 

16 

17 

4 

31 

11 

37 

— 

— 

3  Su 

307 

(  23  Sunday  after  1  rimty. 

6 

58 

16 

17 

4 

29 

0 

1 

0 

24 

4  M 

308 

t  lJrss.  Soph  i  a  born  1777. 

7 

0 

16 

16 

4 

27 

0 

42 

1 

3 

5Tu 

309 

Gunpowder  Plot.  1605. 

7 

2 

16 

15 

4 

25 

1 

21 

1 

36 

6  VV 

310 

7 

3 

16 

13 

4 

24 

1 

53 

2 

9 

7  Tii 

311 

•  •  • 

7 

5 

16 

10 

4 

22 

2 

23 

2 

39 

S  F 

312 

Prss.Aug.  Soph.  b.  1768. 

7 

7 

16 

6 

4 

20 

2 

56 

3 

10 

9  S 

313 

Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

7 

9 

16 

2 

4 

19 

3 

25 

3 

40 

io 

314 

24  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

7 

10 

15 

56 

4 

17 

3 

57 

4 

13 

11  M 

315 

St.  Martin.  Half  Quar. 

7 

12 

15 

50 

4 

15 

4 

29 

4 

48 

12  Tu 

316 

Camb.  Mich.Ter.  div.  m. 

7 

14 

15 

43 

4 

14 

5 

7 

5 

28 

13  W 

317 

•  •  • 

7 

16 

15 

35 

4 

12 

5 

52 

6 

16 

14  Th 

318 

•  •  • 

7 

17 

15 

26 

4 

11 

6 

44 

7 

16 

15  F 

319 

•  •  • 

7 

19 

15 

16 

4 

10 

7 

53 

8 

30 

16  S 

320 

•  •  • 

7 

21 

15 

6 

4 

8 

9 

11 

9 

48 

17  Su 

321 

25  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

7 

23 

14 

55 

4 

7 

10 

22 

10 

56 

18  M 

322 

•  •  • 

7 

24 

14 

42 

4 

6 

11 

22 

11 

49 

19  Tu 

323 

•  ♦  • 

7 

26 

14 

30 

4 

4 

— 

— 

0 

16 

20  W 

324 

•  •  • 

7 

28 

14 

16 

4 

3 

0 

37 

1 

1 

21  Th 

325 

St.  Cecilia. 

7 

29 

14 

1 

4 

2 

1 

23 

1 

47 

22  F 

326 

•  •  • 

7 

31 

13 

46 

4 

1 

2 

13 

2 

38 

23  S 

327 

•  •  • 

n 

4 

33 

13 

30 

4 

0 

3 

2 

3 

25 

24  Su 

328 

26  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

7 

34 

13 

13 

3 

59 

3 

49 

4 

13 

25  M 

329 

Mich.  Term  ends. 

7 

36 

12 

55 

3 

58 

4 

38 

4 

26  Tu 

330 

•  •  • 

7 

37 

12 

37 

3 

57 

5 

30 

5 

57 

27  W 

331 

7 

39 

12 

17 

3 

56 

6 

24 

6 

51 

28  Tu 

332 

•  •  • 

7 

41 

11 

57 

3 

55 

7 

21 

7 

54 

29  F 

333 

•  •  • 

7 

42 

11 

37 

3 

54 

8 

29 

9 

3 

30  S 

334 

St.  Andrew. 

7 

44 

11 

15 

3 

54 

9 

37 

10 

7 

MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

1.  Borough  Councillors  to  he  elected. 

I.  Holiday  at  Hank  and  South-Sea  Transfer  Offices. 

9.  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Boroughs  to  he  elected. 

10.  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  on  or  before  this  day  to  apply 
once  to  the  officiating  clergymen  within  his  district  for  certified 
copies,  or  certificates,  or  notices  to  Superintendent-Registrars  which 
may  not  have  been  delivered. 

II.  Martinmas,  Scotch  Quarter-day. 

15.  Certificates  to  he  taken  out  yearly  by  any  person  admitted  as 

an  attorney  or  solicitor,  or  as  a  proctor  or  writer  to  the  signet. 

15.  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  Registrars  of  Marriages, 
are  to  deliver  to  Superintendent-Registrars  on  or  before  this  day  cer¬ 
tified  copies  of  Births  and  Deaths  and  Marriages  of  the  three 
calendar  months  last  preceding. 

20.  Superintendent-Registrars  to  transmit  all  certified  copies  ol 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  to  the  Registrar-General’s  Ollice ; 
and  on  the  same  dates  in  February,  May.  aud  August. 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 

MOUN1NO.  KVENINO. 

Nov.  3  23rd  aft.  Trin, .  .Prov.  11..  .Luke  19  Prov.  12. ..Col. 3. 
10  24th  „  „  „  13.. .John  2  „  14...2Thes.l 

17  25th  „  „  15...  „  9  „  16...  1  Tim.  6 

24  26th  „  „  17 .  16  „  19..  Pliilem. 


THE  MOON’S  CHANGES. 

New  6th  day,  8h.  11m,  morn. 

First  Quarter  14th  day,  9h.  13m.  morn. 
Full  21st  day,  2h.  13m.  morn. 

Last  Quarter  27th  day,  lOh.  26m.  ai'tern. 
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HOSPITAL  AND  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CROSS,  WINCHESTER. 


[The  Church  of  St.  Cross.] 


The  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  stands,  and  has  stood 
for  full  700  years,  in  the  centre  of  a  delightful  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Itchen.  Though  it  is  in  a  valley  which 
stretches  from  Alresford  to  Southampton,  with  a  pretty 
regular  descent  and  current  of  the  water  all  the  way,  yet 
this  particular  portion  of  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  very  great  beauty. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  St.  Catherine’s  Hill ;  the 
northern  slope  of  which  is  the  grand  play-ground  for  the 
scholars  of  Winchester  college  ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
hill  itself  is  sometimes  called  the  College  hill.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  hill  there  are  traces  of  an  antient  fortifica¬ 
tion,  by  whom  constructed  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 
which  has  rendered  the  portion  above — a  portion  which 
is  of  considerable  extent — a  very  ample  and  very  strong 
hill  fort,  or  camp.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
little  clump  of  trees,  which  stand  there  lonely  as  a  crow 
in  the  desert ;  but  they  form  a  very  conspicuous  object 
from  most  parts  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  they 

Vol.  VIII. 


are  sometimes  not  a  little  provoking  to  the  pedestrian 
whom  the  beauties  of  this  part  of  Hampshire  tempt  to 
a  long  ramble  ;  for  they  are  always  seen,  but  never  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  reached.  Between  the  hospital  and  St.  Ca¬ 
therine’s  hill  there  are  various  ramifications  of  the 
crystal  waters  of  the  Itchen,  which  is  here  employed  to 
irrigate  exceedingly  beautiful  and  highly-productive 
water-meadows  ;  and,  immediately  under  the  hill,  which 
is  very  steep,  there  is  the  barge  river  or  canal,  by  which 
heavy  goods  are  carried  from  Southampton  to  Winches¬ 
ter  in  barges  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy  tons  in  burthen. 
The  transparency  of  the  water,  and  the  exquisite  peren¬ 
nial  green  of  the  meadows,  which  extends  upwards  to 
Winchester,  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
with  the  occasional  trees  and  hedgerows,  all  in  the  richest 
verdure,  render  this  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  beauty  of  the 
hill.  St.  Catherine’s  is  the  western  termination  of  the 
chalk-ridge  which  extends,  with  a  little  interruption, 
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from  Butserhill,  near  the  borders  of  Sussex,  to  this  point 
on  the  Itchen,  and  after  being  interrupted  by  that  river, 
rises  again  on  the  opposite  side,  swelling  into  a  considera¬ 
ble  mount,  from  the  summit  of  which  Cromwell  battered 
the  castle  of  Winchester,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  after 
it  had  long  withstood  the  attempts  of  Sir  William  Waller. 
Like  St.  Catherine’s,  this  elevation  has  a  clump  of  stunted 
trees,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  fort. 

Near  St.  Catherine’s  is  the  beautiful  vale  of  Chil- 
combe,  containing  some  of  the  most  productive  land 
in  Hampshire,  though  without  the  slightest  rill  of  run¬ 
ning  water.  On  the  top  of  Twyford  down,  behind  St. 
Catherine’s,  there  are  still  vestiges  of  the  great  Ro¬ 
man  road  from  Porta  Magna,  modern  Portchester,  to 
Venta  Belgarum,  or  Winchester.  This  road  was  the 
principal  thoroughfare  for  the  Romans  from  the  sea  to 
the  interior  of  this  part  of  England  ;  for  though 
there  was  a  Roman  harbour  at  Clausentum  on  the 
Itchen,  a  little  above  Southampton,  and  another  at  Nut- 
shalling,  a  little  above  Redbridge  on  the  Test,  with  roads 
from  each  of  these  to  Winchester,  yet  both  appear  to 
have  been  merely  river  harbours,  and  not  much  employed 
for  direct  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  This  Roman 
road  descended  the  north-eastern  shoulder  of  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  hill,  passed  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  Chilcombe, 
and  so  reached  Winchester,  beyond  which  it  was  carried 
along  the  heights  to  the  strong  hill-fort  of  Sorbiodunum, 
or  Old  Sarum,  which,  in  those  days,  was  perhaps  the 
place  of  greatest  strength  in  the  south-west  of  England. 

The  downs  surrounding  St.  Catherine’s  and  Chilcombe 
have  fine  slopes,  and  are  covered  with  delicate  and  whole¬ 
some  grass ;  they  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  on  the 
south-east  and  the  north  ;  the  most  lofty  being  Longwood 
Warren  on  the  east,  and  the  western  termination  on  the 
north,  St.  Giles’s  hill,  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  Winchester,  which  city,  in  the  days  of  its 
splendour,  extended  a  considerable  way  over  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  even  on  toward  Magdalen  Hill,  upon 
which  there  once  was  an  hospital,  as  there  was  a  chapel 
on  the  summit  of  St.  Catherine’s.  On  the  north-west, 
Winchester,  with  its  vast  length  of  Cathedral,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  tower  of  its  college,  and  the  mass  of  that  portion  of 
Charles  II.’s  intended  palace,  now  converted  into  a  most 
commodious  and  beautiful  barrack  —  fortunately  little 
needed  in  these  happy  times  of  peace — form  a  continuous 
barrier  in  this  quarter,  from  which  the  chalky  down  trends 
south  and  south-east  by  Cromwell’s  fort,  until  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  river  in  Compton  downs,  opposite  to  St. 
Catherine’s  and  Twyford  downs  on  the  other  side.  From 
the  number  of  channels  into  which  the  waters  of  the  river 
are  diverted  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  surface  which  is  generally  under  water,  the 
temperature  of  this  amphitheatre  is  delightfully  fresh  in 
summer ;  and  though  it  is  a  little  cold  in  winter,  it  has 
no  tendency  to  be  aguish,  as  those  who  understand  the 
management  of  water-meadows  never  allow  the  waters  to 
stagnate  upon  them,  even  for  a  single  day. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Cross  was  first  founded  by  Henry 
de  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  and  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  who,  though  more  militant,  perchance,  than 
accords  with  the  ordinary  notions  of  a  churchman,  and 
rather  more  given  to  the  building  of  fortified  castles  than 
the  telling  of  beads  or  the  saying  of  Aves  and  Paternosters, 
yet  seems  to  have  been  both  a  splendid  and  a  charitable 
man.  Bishop  De  Blois  founded  this  hospital  in  1 136, 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Sparkford, 
which  had  never  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the 
Danes  when  they  first  ravaged  this  part  of  England.  It 
was  originally  founded  for  13  poor  men,  who  had  no 
other  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  who  were  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  hospital,  with  the  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  3|  pounds  of  bread,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
beer,  together  with  mortrel,  a  sort  of  egg-flip  made  with 
milk,  and  ivastelbread ,  or  dainty  cakes,  to  help  them 


through  their  gallon  and  a  half  of  beer.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  had  flesh  or  fish  to  dinner,  as  the  calendar  al¬ 
lowed,  and  a  pittance  or  dessert,  and  also  a  dish  of  some 
sort  of  animal  food  for  their  supper.  From  this  provision 
for  their  board  it  would  seem  that  De  Blois  was  not  cha¬ 
ritable  by  halves,  hut  fed  the  13  inmates  of  his  hospital 
in  the  most  substantial  manner.  In  addition  to  these, 
100  other  poor  men,  the  most  indigent  that  could  be 
found  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  but  of  good  character, 
were  to  dine  every  day,  in  an  apartment  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  called  “  Hundred-menne’s  Hall.”  These 
also  had  very  good  commons,  namely,  two  messes  of  fish 
or  flesh,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  three  quarts  of  beer  for 
dinner  every  day ;  and  what  they  could  not  cat  and  drink, 
and  they  must  have  had  giants’  stomachs  to  get  through 
the  whole,  they  were  allowed  to  take  home  with  them. 
Besides  these  inmates  and  visitors,  who  were  required  to 
do  nothing  but  eat  their  substantial  meals  in  a  decent 
manner,  there  was  a  master,  a  steward,  four  chaplains, 
thirteen  clerks,  and  seven  choristers  or  singing  boys,  who 
received  their  education  in  the  hospital.  Such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of 
servants,  all  of  whom  were  of  course  maintained  out  of 
the  endowment  by  the  hishop,  and  consequently  he  must 
have  expended  a  very  considerable  sum  in  establishing 
this  charity  in  perpetuity. 

At  first  this  hospital  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  the 
grand  conservators  of  public  charity  in  those  days ;  but 
they  could  not  agree  with  Bishop  Toclyve,  the  successor 
of  De  Blois,  and  so,  through  the  mediation  of  Henry  II., 
they  gave  up  their  administration  of  the  hospital  to  the 
bishop,  who  provided  dinner  for  an  additional  hundred 
men.  Subsequently  the  masters  appointed  by  the  bishop 
appear  to  have  abused  the  charity,  wasted  its  funds,  and 
alienated  its  property  ;  nor  jiid  it  recover  its  original  con¬ 
dition  until  William  of  Wykeham  instituted  and  carried 
on  processes  in  the  civil  and  religious  courts  for  its  re¬ 
storation.  In  this  matter  the  illustrious  Wykeham  was 
assisted  by  his  confidential  friend  John  de  Cambden, 
whom  he  appointed  master  of  the  hospital,  and  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  very  faith¬ 
fully,  and  whose  monumental  flag-stone,  with  its  brass, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  monument  in  the  chapel. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  buildings  were  repaired 
under  the  superintendence  of  Wykeham,  whose  rise  in  the 
world  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  talent  as  an  architect ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  increase  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  successor  of  Wyke¬ 
ham,  was,  however,  so  attentive  to  St.  Cross,  that  he  may¬ 
be  regarded  as  its  second  founder.  From  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Wykeham  and  Campden,  we  may  presume  that 
the  original  establishment  by  De  Blois  was  restored  before 
Beaufort  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  But 
the  cardinal  made  some  splendid  additions,  for  all  of 
which  he  made  permanent  provision ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  enlarged  the  buildings  so  as  to  afford  the  requisite 
accommodation.  The  additions  which  he  made  to  the 
establishment  were,  35  more  poor  men  to  reside  in  the 
hospital,  two  priests,  and  three  hospital  nuns  to  attend  to 
the  sick.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  additional  num¬ 
ber,  which  was  at  least  equal  to  that  provided  for  by  the 
original  founder,  Beaufort  is  understood  to  have  rebuilt 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  then  existing  accommodations,  and 
to  have  added  several  new  ones.  From  the  time  of  Beau¬ 
fort  it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  additions  were 
made  to  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital. 
On  the  contrary,  the  successive  masters  seem  to  have  been 
more  careful  of  themselves  than  of  the  brethren,  and  in 
consequence  the  numbers  seem  to  have  dwindled  away 
even  previously  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  •  and  he  is 
said  to  have  considerably  reduced  the  funds  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  although  neither  he  nor  his  minister  Cromwel, 
nor  any  one  else,  seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  build- 
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ing,  or  attempted,  or  even  meditated,  the  abolition  of  the 
establishment. 

In  modern  times,  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  afford 
rather  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  master,  who  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  resident :  the  present  master  is  the  Earl  of  Guild¬ 
ford,  who  is  in  holy  orders.  Besides,  his  living,  there  is 
something,  but  we  believe  not  a  great  deal,  to  the  chap¬ 
lain,  who  resides  in  the  building,  and  performs  service 
in  the  chapel,  which  is  attended  by  sufferance  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Faith,  they  having 
had  no  church  of  their  own  for  many  years.  The  bre¬ 
thren  are  some  eleven  or  twelve  in  number,  and  they 
have  comfortable  houses  with  separate  gardens,  and 
about  100/.  a  year  each.  The  charity  is  a  perfectly  free 
one,  so  that  a  brother  may  not  only  have  his  family  along 
with  him,  but  may  follow  his  trade  or  profession,  if  he 
has  one ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  lodges,  a  ve¬ 
nerable  painter  amusing  his  old  age  Avith  his  pallet  and 
brush,  and  living  cheerfully  and  happily  in  the  society  of 
his  grandchildren.  The  brethren,  when  they  come 
abroad,  wear  black  cloaks,  with  a  large  silver  cross  on 
the  left  breast,  so  that  they  may  be  known.  Beaufort 
intended  that  his  part  of  the  charity  at  least  should  go 
to  the  support  of  broken-down  gentlemen ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  wished  it  to  be  called  by  the  somewhat  whim¬ 
sical  name  of  “The  Alms-house  of  Noble  Poverty.”  At 
present,  however,  we  believe  that  the  vacant  brotherships 
are  as  often  filled  up  by  favourite  servants  in  their  old 
age  as  by  broken-down  squires.  The  revenues  of  the 
brethren  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year,  because  a 
good  part  of  them  are  derived  from  renewals  and  entries. 

The  dining  of  the  hundred  Winchester  paupers  every 
day  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  we  believe  that  if  such 
a  dinner  were  provided,  at  the  present  time,  in  Winchester 
or  anywhere  else,  the  company  attending  it  would  be  a 
little  unruly,  more  especially  with  the  assistance  of  three 
quarts  of  beer  to  wash  down  their  loaf  and  two  messes ; 
but  it  may  have  been  different  in  the  days  of  Henry  De 
Blois,  when  this  provision  was  first  made.  There  is  still 
indeed  a  small  remnant  of  this  charity,  for  any  one  who, 
before  the  day  is  too  far  spent,  knocks  at  the  porter’s 
lodge,  gets  a  horn  of  ale  and  a  slice  of  bread.  There  are 
not  very  many  wayfaring  men  who  avail  themselves  of 
this  charity ;  but  when  a  poor  traveller  does  call,  the 
portress  gives  him  a  slice  of  bread  worth  having.  In 
summer,  much  both  of  the  bread  and  ale  is  given  to  those 
who  resort  to  the  hospital  in  order  to  see  its  beauties. 
For  this  treat  the  portress  of  course  expects  such  gratuity 
as  they  please  to  give  her. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  to  this  hospital  from 
Winchester  :  the  carriage-road  may  be  either  the  South¬ 
ampton  road  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  or  the 
Kingsgate- street  road  directly  from  the  Cathedral  and 
Close.  For  pedestrians,  especially  in  summer,  the  most 
delightful  walk  is  across  the  meadows,  along  that  canal  or 
branch  of  the  Itchen  which  is  used  in  irrigating  the  western 
parts  of  the  vale.  By  any  of  these  routes  one  is  soon 
brought  to  the  entrance  gate,  which  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  premises,  toward  the  village  of  St.  Cross. 
The  wall  and  gateway  have  nothing  but  their  strength  to 
recommend  them,  neither  is  the  first  or  outer  quadrangle 
very  interesting.  It  is  small,  and  contains,  on  the  left, 
what  used  to  be  the  “  Ilundred-menne’s  Hall,”  but  which 
is  now  devoted  to  some  domestic  purpose,  as  are  also  the 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side.  In  front,  or  toward  the 
south,  stands  Beaufort’s  tower.  This  tower  is  very  sub¬ 
stantial  ;  and  the  ornaments,  though  some  of  them  are 
lost,  are  by  no  means  inappropriate.  Over  the  gateway, 
which  is  handsome,  there  are  three  canopied  niches,  in 
one  of  which  there  still  remains  a  kneeling  figure,  said 
to  be  a  statue  of  Beaufort ;  the  other  two  are  vacant. 
Within  the  gateway,  that  is,  under  it,  on  the  left  hand 
side,  is  the  porter’s  lodge,  where  access  may  be  had  to  the 
interior. 


Passing  under  the  gateway,  one  enters  the  principal 
quadrangle,  the  walks,  grass  plats,  and  flower  borders  of 
which  are  kept  in  the  finest  order.  Turning  back  to  look 
at  the  interior  front  of  the  tower,  another  empty  niche 
is  seen,  from  which  the  statue  tumbled  down  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  one  of  the  brethren  narrowly  escaped 
death  by  the  fall. 

Facing  the  quadrangle  on  the  north  side,  there  is  first 
the  old  refectory  or  dining-hall  of  the  brethren  ;  and  be¬ 
yond  this  there  are  the  dwellings  of  the  master  and  the 
chaplain,  which  occupy  all  the  remaining  part  of  this 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  On  the  west  side,  there  are 
the  lodges  of  the  brethren,  forming  a  long  range  of 
building.  These  lodges  are  plain,  but  commodious,  and 
each  has  a  border  of  flowers  in  front,  and  a  snug  garden 
to  their  rear.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side,  there  is 
an  open  portico,  chiefly  supported  by  very  old  frame¬ 
work  of  oak.  This  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  l’cet 
in  length,  and  extends  from  the  porter’s  lodge  to  a 
door  in  the  northern  transept  of  the  chapel.  This  was 
intended,  and  is  still  used,  as  an  ambulatory,  in  which 
the  venerable  brethren  take  exercise  in  rainy  weather. 
Over  this  ambulatory  are  situated  the  rooms  in 
which  the  nursing  nuns  instituted  by  Beaufort  had 
their  residences,  and  where  it  is  understood  the  brethren 
were  carried  to  have  attention  paid  them  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness.  As  there  are  now  no  nuns  or  nurses,  except  the 
families  of  the  few  brethren  still  on  the  establishment, 
these  apartments  have  now  no  specific  use.  It  appears 
that  the  founder  was  equally  careful  of  the  religious  as  of 
the  physical  health  of  such  brethren  as  required  nursing 
here,  for  from  the  south  end  of  the.  suite  of  apartments  a 
window  opens  into  the  transept,  through  which  the  service 
in  the  chapel  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  those  days, 
when  chanting  constituted  almost  the  only  essential  part 
of  religious  worship. 

The  south-eastern  angle  is  occupied  by  the  chapel, 
which  advances  into  the  square  by  the  full  length  of  the 
nave,  and  also  by  its  breadth,  so  that  this  part  of  the  area 
is  truncated.  This,  however,  is  an  advantage,  as  the 
chapel  is  better  seen  than  if  it  had  been  placed  back  in  a 
line  with  the  other  buildings.  The  fourth,  or  southern 
side,  excepting  so  far  as  the  chapel  advances  upon  it,  is 
now  open  to  the  meadows,  with  the  exception  of  a  rail 
and  gate,  which  gate  is  during  the  day  left  open  for  the 
free  passage  of  whoever  pleases ;  and  the  meadows  be¬ 
yond  it  furnish  a  very  agreeable  promenade,  which  may 
be  extended  as  far  down  the  valley  as  may  be  desired. 
On  the  southern  side  there  is  one  part  of  the  chapel  which 
is  worthy  of  being  seen.  It  is  what  has  been  called  a  triple 
arch,  that  is,  the  half  of  one  arch  abutting  against  the 
keystone  of  another.  From  the  zig-zag  and  other  early 
Norman  enrichments  with  which  these  arches  are 
charged,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  first  building  of  the 
chapel  by  De  Blois ;  but  as  the  apertures  of  them  are 
now  filled  up  by  masonry,  evidently  of  more  modern  date, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  may  have  been  the  use 
of  this  singular  application  of  the  arch.  They  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  re-entering  angle,  between  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  or  presbytery  and  the  east  wall  of  the  southern 
transept,  the  entire  arch  being  in  the  wall  of  the  transept, 
and  the  abutting  one  in  that  of  the  presbytery.  The  or¬ 
naments  upon  those  arches,  though  very  ancient,  are  very 
rich ;  and  although,  from  the  character  of  the  interior  of 
the  presbytery,  De  Blois  or  his  architect  appears  to  have 
been  fond  of  ornamenting  blind  walls  in  the  interior  with 
arches,  yet  this  is  the  only  instance  we  remember  of  an 
exterior  one. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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AMERICAN  TITLES. 

rFrom  a  Correspondent.] 

The  commonness  of  titles,  such  as  the}7  are,  among  all 
classes  of  society  in  the  United  States — excepting  only 
quakers,  or  “  friends,”  and  even  they  are  rapidly  depart¬ 
ing  from  their  original  simplicity  of  manners — is  both 
striking  and  very  remarkable.  It  is  true  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  expressly  prohibits  titles  of 
nobility,  for  it  says  “  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted 
by  the  United  States ;”  while  the  articles  of  Confederation 
(promulgated  at  the  time  the  States  withdrew  their  alle¬ 
giance  from  the  British  crown)  go  a  step  further,  for 
there  it  is  distinctly  laid  down,  that  neither  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  nor  any  of  them,  shall 
grant  any  titles  of  nobility.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
this  portion  of  their  constitution  is  frequently  violated 
with  impunity ;  but  as  the  Americans  do,  both  privately 
and  publicly,  profess  to  be  so  purely  democratic  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  the  violation  of  that  principle  which  renders 
the  matter  so  peculiarly  notorious. 

Though,  as  has  been  stated,  titles  of  nobility  are  for¬ 
bidden,  some  of  the  states  (Massachusetts,  for  instance) 
ordain  it  in  their  constitutions  that  the  governor  of  the 
commonwealth  should  be  styled  “  His  Excellency,”  and 
the  lieutenant-governor  “  His  Honour,”  thus  approach¬ 
ing,  as  near  as  practicable,  the  forbidden  barrier.  Al¬ 
though  but  few  of  these  federal  states  have  expressly 
awarded  those  titles  to  their  chief  magistrates,  yet  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  is  followed  by,  I  believe,  every 
state  in  the  union  from  Maine  to  Missouri.  Although 
“  His  Excellency”  may  not  come  exactly  within  the  pale 
of  proscription,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  very 
title  given  to  persons  of  high  distinction  by  almost  all 
aristocratic  and  regal  governments.  “  His  Excellency” 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  state-governors,  while  “  His  Honour”  is  the  title 
bestowed  upon  the  various  grades  of  judges  (some  of 
whom  are  persons  of  low  degree),  as  well  as  upon  the 
lieutenant-governors.  And  since  most  of  the  elective 
offices  are  tilled  but  for  a  short  period,  varying  from  one 
to  four  years,  considerable  numbers  of  ex-officers  are 
found  in  every  state,  who  continue  ever  afterwards  to  rank 
by  the  titles  of  the  offices  they  may  once  have  been  chosen 
to  fill.  Thus  it  is  with  every  title,  civil  and  military, 
throughout  this  great  republican  country. 

To  illustrate  this  excessive  proneness  for  titles  among 
the  Americans,  I  will  proceed  to  enumerate  a  list  of  titled 
personages  who  happened  to  reside  within  a  few  miles  of 
me,  in  a  district  of  country  that  was  comparatively  neiv, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  alike  destitute  of 
wealth  and  education,  and  the  country  but  thinly  peopled. 
To  begin  with  military  titles : — we  had  two  general 
officers,  one  of  whom  kept  a  small  road-side  tavern,  and 
the  other  cultivated  a  little  farm.  Some  years  before  the 
period  I  allude  to,  these  “  generals”  had  both  migrated 
from  the  eastern  states ;  and  whether  or  not  they  had  ever 
actually  borne  a  general  officer’s  commission,  or  whether 
they  were  merely  voluntary  titles,  were  matters  best  known 
to  themselves.  Then  as  for  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  why,  I  think,  there  were  about  a  dozen.  Some 
of  these  were  small  working  farmers — capital  axe-men — 
two  or  three  kept  small  shops  (stores),  or  owned  saw¬ 
mills  ;  some  were  engaged  in  the  lumbering  trade,  and 
one  of  them,  Colonel  F — m,  was  a  broken-down  whiskey 
dealer,  afterwards  a  butcher  when  he  could  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  purchase  a  calf  or  a  sheep,  and  finally  a  miser¬ 
able  object  subsisting  upon  township  relief ;  but  even 
after  he  became  a  common  pauper,  he  was  still  addressed 
as  Colonel  F — ni,  with  as  much  punctilio  as  if  he  had 
commanded  a  regiment  of  the  line.  Another  of  those 
colonels  was  a  miller,  when  anybody  favoured  him  with 
a  batch  of  grist  to  grind ;  but,  as  his  mill  was  a  poor 
affair,  this  event  did  not  happen  very  often.  The  rest  of 


them  were  in  equally  humble  situations,  except  one  who 
practised  as  the  village  attorney,  and  who  contrived,  when 
the  militia  mustered  on  training-days,  to  appear  in 
military  costume,  a  thing  the  others  never  attempted. 
We  had  but  four  or  five  majors  in  our  little  com¬ 
munity,  most  of  them  labouring  farmers  or  mechanics ; 
but  the  number  of  captains  extended  to  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  whole  male  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  But  indeed  captain  seems  a  very  general 
term  among  the  Yankees,  for  you  may  constantly  hear 
the  New  England  peasantry  addressing  each  other  by  that 
title,  although  the  parties  so  addressed  should  have  no 
other  claim  thereto  than  such  as  a  day’s  training  annually 
in  the  ranks  of  a  militia  company  may  be  supposed  to 
give  them.  Indeed  I  have  sometimes  been  led  to  con¬ 
sider  captain  as  synonymous  with  Mr.,  and  not  intended 
to  imply  any  military  employment  at  all.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  this  is  the  lowest  military  title  ever  made  use 
of ;  for  the  subalterns  of  a  regiment  of  undisciplined 
backwoods  militia  are  never  addressed  according  to  their 
proper  rank,  but  for  the  most  part  as  captains  and 
rfiajors. 

Respecting  civilians,  the  titles  are  nearly  as  general, 
although  somewhat  more  circumscribed.  A  near  neigh¬ 
bour  of  mine  was  a  judge.  During  some  years  he  kept 
a  small  peddling  shop,  but  failing  in  business,  he  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  owner  of  some  wild  lands  to  attempt  to 
find  a  salt  spring.  The  judge  bored  for  salt,  without 
success,  until  his  employer  was  tired  of  it,  and  the  judge 
actually  starved  out ;  but  whither  he  wandered  when  he 
left  our  settlement,  or  how  the  title  of  judge  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Then  we  had  two  bond  fide  judges,  a  sort  of  assist¬ 
ants  to  a  superior,  with  whom  they  sat  upon  the  bench  in 
court-time.  One  of  them  was  by  trade  a  blacksmith 
when  not  officially  employed  during  court-week,  and  the 
other  was  a  working  farmer.  When  on  the  bench,  it  was 
etiquette  to  addressthe.se  men  as  “Your  Honours;”  and 
even  when  the  blacksmith  was  blowing  his  bellows  or  ham¬ 
mering  at  a  horse-shoe,  it  would  have  been  considered 
indecorous  to  address  him  by  any  other  title  than  judge. 
As  for  squires,  why,  they  were  as  numerous  as  the 
captains;  for  in  addition  to  those  actually  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace,  there  are  others  that  have  been 
superseded,  besides  numbers  that  have  emigrated  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  reported  themselves 
under  the  common  title  of  squire.  Magistrates  re¬ 
ceive  their  commissions  from  the  state-governors,  and  are 
commonly  political  partisans  of  “  Flis  Excellency,”  or 
persons  recommended  to  his  notice  by  the  party  that  has 
placed  him  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  frequently  find  persons  exercising  a 
magisterial  authority  who  do  not  possess  a  single  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  such  a  situation.  Most  of  them  are.  held  in 
low  repute,  even  among  their  own  fellow- citizens,  inas¬ 
much  as  their  legal  acquirements  are  known  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  I  used  occasionally  to  employ  two  or  three 
squires  in  the  capacity  of  farm-labourers,  at  the  rate 
of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  day.  These  men  being  anxious  to 
possess  a  little  hard  cash,  which  they  found  a  difficulty 
in  doing  by  labouring  on  their  own  account,  were  always 
ready  to  labour  for  those  who  had  the  means  to  pay  them 

in  money.  Squire  T - ,  who  was  a  near  neighbour  of 

mine,  and  an  acting  magistrate  in  our  township,  used  to 
plough  for  me  several  weeks  during  the  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  at  the  rate  of  about  4s.  per  day,  he  employing  his 
own  oxen,  plough,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  ground  was 
both  stoney  and  full  of  roots  of  the  forest  trees,  the  squire 
managed  (though  not  without  evident  inconvenience  to 
his  toes)  to  hobble  along  the  irregular  furrows  he  made 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  they  being  luxuries  that  this 
justice  of  the  peace  could  not  afford  to  wear,  except  during 
the  severest  part  of  the  winter.  In  summer  the  whole  of 
his  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  of  coarse  tow-cloth  trowsers, 
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a  shirt  of  the  same  materials,  and  an  old  home-made 
coarse  straw  hat.,  the  whole  probably  not  worth  more 
than  live  shillings ! 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  a  very  common  title  among 
the  Americans,  namely,  that  of  Doctor ;  since  every  per¬ 
son  who  professes  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art,  whether  to  physic  your  horse  or  to  administer  to  the 
relief  of  the  human  race,  is  addressed  as  Doctor.  Should 
a  young  farmer  take  it  into  his  head  to  read  with  some 
medical  practitioner  for  a  few  weeks,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  period  return  to  his  chopping  and 


logging,  he  would  ever  afterwards  he  addressed  by  the 
title  of  Doctor,  although  his  knowledge  of  medicine  might 
be  enclosed  in  a  nut-shell.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a 
wager  being  laid  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  respecting 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  party  of  loungers  that  would 
turn  round  on  ‘  Doctor  ’  being  called  out  by  the  person 
who  laid  the  wager.  The  experiment  was  tried  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  out  of  80  or  90  persons  assembled  to  see  a 
steam-boat  arrive,  nearly  one-third  of  them  turned  round- 
answering,  as  it  were,  to  the  term  Doctor. 


ASTRAKHAN. 


|  Astrakhan,  from  the  Sea.  j 


Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  the  oldest  seaport  of 
Russia  after  Archangel,  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  in 
which  it  is  situated  having  been  made  by  Ivan  the  Ter¬ 
rible  in  1552,  about  the  same  time  that  the  English  had 
opened  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  Russians  by  sailing 
into  the  White  Sea  and  up  the  river  Dwina.  The  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  Baltic,  which  now  belong  to  Russia,  were 
for  centuries  a  source  of  contention  between  the  Russians, 
Swedes,  and  Poles.  To  this  quarter  Ivan  had  directed 
his  arms,  and  in  1558  he  made  some  temporary  conquests, 
which,  however,  his  successor  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
after  a  war  of  many  years’  duration.  It  was  Peter  the 
Great  who  permanently  extended  the  Russian  territory  to 
the  Baltic  Sea. 


The  Caspian  Sea,  lying  between  Europe  and  Asia,  is 
740  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  measuring  in  a  straight 
line,  and  in  one  part  is  430  miles  wide ;  but  a  curved 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  from  its  north-eastern  cor¬ 
ner  to  its  most  southern  shore,  will  he  900  miles  long ; 
and  the  average  width  is  about  210  miles.  Thus  its  area 
is  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  Such  an  expanse  of  water  is  well  fitted  to  be¬ 
come  the  medium  of  an  extensive  and  profitable  inter¬ 
course  between  the  different  people  who  live  upon  its 
shores.  The  Caspian  Sea,  though  not  fitted  for  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  very  large  vessels,  owing  to  its  shallow  and  sloping 
shores,  is  well  enough  adapted  for  those  of  200  tons  bur¬ 
then.  The  Russians  use  brigs  of  this  size,  or  more  fre- 
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quently  of  150  tons  burthen,  while  the  Persians  usually 
employ  vessels  of  from  50  to  70  tons.  Many  of  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  Caspian  are  choked  with  sand,  and 
are  rendered  dangerous  by  shoals.  The  navigation  is 
far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  open  ocean.  Gales 
from  the  north-west  and  south-east  frequently  blow  with 
great  violence  for  several  days  together,  and  the  water  is 
raised  between  three  and  four  feet  on  the  shores  upon 
which  they  blow.  On  the  northern  shore,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Astrakhan,  the  land  is  so  low,  that  when  the  wind 
blows  for  some  days  from  the  south-east,  vessels  are  car¬ 
ried  inland,  and  occasionally  are  stranded  in  situations 
which  are  ordinarily  several  miles  distant  from  the 
shore. 

The  commerce  of  the  Caspian  is  of  ancient  date.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  brought 
to  Europe  the  produce  and  commodities  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  India  by  way  of  the  Caspian.  Azof  was  the  entrepot 
for  southern  Europe,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Wisby,  in 
the  island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic,  was  the  dep6t  for 
the  countries  of  the  north.  The  devastations  of  Timour, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  interrupted  this  ancient  line  of 
traffic,  and  the  trade  was  transferred  to  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  more  convenient  route. 

Within  about  four  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
English  in  the  White  Sea,  our  countrymen  directed  their 
attention  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
a  free  commerce  through  Russia  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence 
mto  the  interior  of  Asia  ;  and  in  April,  1558,  an  English 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Jenkinson,  left  Moscow  for 
Astrakhan,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  with  the  intention 
of  prosecuting  this  object.  He  travelled  in  the  style  of' 
an  ambassador  rather  than  as  a  merchant,  his  mission 
being  undertaken  under  the  greatest  encouragement  from 
Ivan.  At  Astrakhan  Jenkinson  joined  some  Persian  and 
Tartarian  merchants,  and,  with  a  caravan  consisting  of  a 
thousand  camels,  he  reached  the  city  of  Bokhara  in  thirty- 
four  days.  Here  he  found  the  market  so  well  supplied 
with  European  goods  brought  by  the  cheaper  route  from 
Smyrna  and  Aleppo,  that,  as  a  profitable  commercial 
speculation,  the  enterprise  proved  rather  unsuccessful  than  ‘ 
otherwise.  He  had,  however,  evinced  so  much  zeal  and 
activity,  that  Ivan  raised  him  to  a  high  degree  of  fa¬ 
vour. 

In  1562  Jenkinson  made  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
overland  trade,  with  Persia  from  Russia.  He  disembarked 
his  goods  at  a  convenient  place  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  and  they  were  transported  inland  by  camels. 
Abdullah,  a  prince  of  some  influence,  gave  Jenkinson 
a  charter,  granting  the  English  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
within  his  dominions.  Exertions  were  made  to  render 
this  privilege  advantageous,  and  in  1565  another  com¬ 
mercial  expedition  overland  to  Persia  was  undertaken, 
under  the  command  of  another  Englishman  named  Ed¬ 
wards.  The  voyage  on  the  Caspian  was  performed  in  a 
vessel  built  at  Yaroslaf.  Abdullah  had  died,  but  Shah 
Tliamas  was  equally  well  disposed  towards  the  English 
traders,  and  granted  them  all  the  privileges  of  a  free  coni- 
merce.  Edwards  proposed,  that  until  better  and  larger 
vessels  could  be  built  at  Yaroslaf,  the  commodities  of 
the  East  should  be  obtained  through  Persia  by  way  of 
Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  gulf.  In  1568  and  1569,  com¬ 
mercial  expeditions  were  again  undertaken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traders,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful  in  consequence 
of  the 'siege  of  Astrakhan  by  the  Turks.  Their  plans 
were  becoming  matured,  and  their  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  advantages  of  carrying  on  an  inland  trade 
with  China  and  India  ;  but  they  were  not  destined  to  be 
realised.  In  1573,  on  returning  across  the  Caspian,  the 
Englishmen  were  captured  by  pirates,  but  they  eventually 
found  their  way  to  Astrakhan.  The  trade  was  suspended 
for  several  years,  until  1579,  when  another  commercial 
expedition  set  out  for  Persia.  Unfortunately  this  country 
w&a  overrun  by  the  Turks,  who  in  effect  plundered  the 


traders,  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  imposts  from  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  exempted,  and  by  taking  their 
goods  from  them  at  whatever  price  they  themselves  chose 
to  give.  Both  in  this  and  the  preceding  voyage,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lost  their  vessels  in  the  Volga,  where  they  were,  in  both 
cases,  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  ice.  This  was  their  last 
effort  to  engage  in  the  commerce  of  the  Caspian.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-two  years  they  had  made  seven  trading 
voyages  to  Persia.  The  piracies  on  the  Caspian,  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  Persia,  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design.  They  there¬ 
fore  withdrew,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Russian 
trade  in  this  channel,  and  set  the  example  of  sailing  from 
the  Volga  to  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

Peter  the  Great,  having  conquered  some  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  English 
again  to  engage  in  the  overland  commerce  with  Persia 
through  Russia  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  deterred  them,  and  the  sea  had  become  the  proper 
element  of  *  English  traffic.  Peter  took  the  means  which 
were  then  believed  to  be  most  successful  in  promoting  and 
encouraging  trade,  and  granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  Astrakhan  and  Persia,  to  a  company  which  he 
established  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  empress  Catherine 
II.  opened  the  trade  to  all  Russian  subjects.  The  Per¬ 
sian  provinces,  which  were  regarded  by  Peter  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  his  empire,  soon  became  a  great  burthen 
to  it,  and  this  induced  the  empress  Anne  to  cede  them  to 
Nadir  Shah,  on  condition,  amongst  other  things,  that 
Russia  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of  importing  and  export¬ 
ing  goods  free  of  duty  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  conquered  provinces,  after  being  again  united 
to  Persia,  became  more  profitable  to  Russia  as  commer¬ 
cial  neighbours  than  they  had  been  as  possessions.  In¬ 
dustry  revived ;  and  silk  and  rice,  which  were  produced 
in  abundance,  were  exchanged  for  Russian  productions. 
This  favourable  state  of  things  appears  to  have  encouraged 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Elton  to  engage  in  a  trade 
in  which  his  countrymen  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  enterprise  above  a  century  and  a  half  before. 
The  expense  ofland  carriage  in  Russia  being  low,  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  products  of  Persia  to  the 
English  merchants  at  St.  Petersburg  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  could  be  obtained  from  the  keen  Armenians  of 
Smyrna.  Sanctioned  in  his  plans  by  the  English  factory 
at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Russian  Company  in  London,  and 
by  the  Russian  court,  he  built  a  ship  at  Kazan  in  1742, 
freighted  it  with  a  cargo  obtained  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
sailed  down  the  Volga  for  Astrakhan.  The  results  of  the 
enterprise  were  rather  encouraging,  when  the  indiscretion 
of  Elton  brought  the  English  interests  in  Russia  into  the 
utmost  jeopardy.  The  Armenians  were  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  thwart  the  success  of  his  plans,  and  he  at  length 
fell  into  their  snares,  being  induced  to  take  the  command, 
with  the  title  of  admiral,  of  a  ship  which  Nadir  Shah  had 
fitted  out  on  the  Caspian,  with  orders  to  hoist  the  Persian 
flag,  and  to  compel  the  Russians  to  strike  sail  to  it  as  the 
sovereign  flag  of  that  sea.  Elton  remained  in  Persia 
deaf  to  all  remonstrances  from  England.  He  outlived 
Nadir  Shah,  and  became  a  victim  of  popular  resentment 
on  the  death  of  his  patron.  In  consequence  of  Elton’s 
conduct,  the  English  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Caspian. 

Astrakhan  takes  rank  as  the  eighth  town  in  import¬ 
ance  in  the  Russian  dominions.  It  is  built  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Volga,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Caspian.  It  therefore  commands  the  mouth  of 
this  monarch  of  European  rivers,  and  to  some  extent  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Volga  discharges 
itself  into  the  Caspian  by  eight  principal  and  sixty-five 
subsidiary  channels,  forming  an  extensive  delta  of  seventy 
islands.  Astrakhan  is  sometimes  called  the  Alexandria  ot 
this  ‘  Scythian  Nile.’  The  site  of  the  antient  Astrakhan 
was  destroyed  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Timour,  and 
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its  exact  situation  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The  pre¬ 
sent  town  lias  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance,  its 
numerous  steeples,  minarets,  and  cupolas  rising  from  a 
broken  and  uneven  site  in  the.  midst  of  a  low  and  flat 
plain.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  exhibit  the 
blended  characteristics  of  European  and  Asiatic  architec¬ 
ture.  The  permanent  population  is  estimated  at  40,000, 
consisting  of  Russians,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Geor¬ 
gians,  and  Hindoos.  No  river  in  the  world  is  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  fish  than  the  Volga,  and  the 
commerce  connected  with  the  great  fisheries  centres  at 
Astrakhan,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  store¬ 
house  of  the  Russian  empire  for  fish.  In  the  fishing 
season,  30,000  persons,  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  arrive  at  Astrakhan  to  participate  in  the 
fishery.  Besides  the  importance  which  Astrakhan 
derives  from  the  fisheries  on  the  Volga,  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  seat  of  traffic  betwixt  the  Russian  empire  and 
various  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  stated  that  5000  vessels, 
barks,  and  rafts  annually  descend  the  Volga  with 
salt,  grain,  and  timber,  and  most  of  them  are  broken 
up  and  sold  at  Astrakhan,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  ascending  the  river.  There  is  a  water  communi¬ 
cation  through  the  interior  of  Russia  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Baltic,  and  goods  may  be  conveyed  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Astrakhan  without  being  once  transhipped. 

ON  MARQUETRY  AND  MOSAIC. 

The  familiar  English  word  inlaying  will  serve  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
marquetry  and  mosaic.  Marquetry  may  be  considered 
as  a  general  term,  of  which  mosaic  is  one  of  the  instances 
or  species  :  we  will  therefore  speak  of  the  former  first. 

Marquetry  is  an  assemblage  of  numerous  pieces  of 
wood  of  different  colours,  which  are  applied  in  thin 
pieces  on  a  foundation  common  to  them  all ;  or  more 
generally,  marquetry  (which  comes  from  the  French  verb 
marqueter,  to  inlay )  may  be  considered  as  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  glass,  precious  stones, 
enamel,  &c.,  so  as  collectively  to  form  a  picture.  But  it 
is  in  the  former  acceptation  that  we  here  use  the  term. 

The  Romans  and  other  early  nations  seem  to  have  prac¬ 
tised  the  art  of  marquetry  in  some  degree ;  but  it  was  in 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  it 
began  to  exhibit  the  greatest  excellence.  Before  that 
period,  the  chief  specimens  produced  were  only  combina¬ 
tions  of  black  and  white ;  but  John  of  Verona  stained  the 
woods  which  he  employed,  and  was  enabled  to  repre¬ 
sent  buildings,  &e.  Those  who  succeeded  him  had  the 
advantage  of  using  some  of  the  beautifully  coloured  woods 
procured  from  America,  and  also  improved  on  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  dyeing  the  woods,  by  a  mode  of  burning  or  scorch¬ 
ing  them  without  consuming,  which  enabled  them  to  re¬ 
present  shadows. 

Tn  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French  carried  the 
art  of  marquetry  to  great  perfection  in  the  preparation  of 
household  furniture.  Boule,  a  workman  of  that  period, 
devised  a  mode  of  inlaying  ebony  with  little  filaments 
of  copper,  by  which  patterns  in  endless  variety  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  mutations  of  fashion  have  caused  Boule’s 
productions  to  be  out  of  date,  but  they  are  still  sought  for 
and  valued  highly  by  connoisseurs.  The  ebony-workers 
in  the  marquetry  manufacture  used  to  dye  the  thin  plates 
or  veneers  of  various  colours,  by  which  great  variety  of 
effect  was  produced.  A  German  cabinet-maker,  named 
David  Roetgen,  ha3,  within  a  few  years,  produced  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  marquetry,  in  woods  of  various  colours. 

The  mode  of  effecting  this  kind  of  work  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  delicate  kind  of  veneering.  The  ground¬ 
work  is  of  well-dried  oak  or  fir  secured  from  warping. 
The  coloured  woods  are  sawn  into  very  thin  plates,  and 
dyed  or  prepared  in  the  requisite  way.  The  contour  or 
pattern  is  then  sketched  upon  their  surfaces,  and  they 
have  to  be  cut  through  with  a  saw,  following  the  lines  of 


the  sketch.  This  is  a  task  of  some  delicacy.  In  the 
common  method,  the  thin  plates  of  wood  are  held  fast  in 
a  vice,  and  cut  through  by  means  of  a  saw  working  hori¬ 
zontally.  We  have,  however,  seen  a  beautiful  machine, 
invented,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Holtzapfel,  in  which  the 
veneer  is  laid  flat  on  a  table,  and  cut  with  great  rapidity 
and  precision  by  a  delicate  saw  moving,  by  means  of  a 
treadle  or  pedal,  in  a  vertical  position.  When  the  pieces 
are  all  properly  formed  with  the  saw,  by  whatever  method 
that  may  be  done,  they  are  fixed  down  to  the  foundation 
or  groundwork  by  means  of  good  glue,  and  are  kept  down 
by  means  of  a  press  until  they  are  dry.  A  process  of 
polishing  then  finishes  them,  according  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

Mosaic. — But  the  most  important  and  beautiful  kind 
of  inlaying  is  that  which  comes  under  the  name  of  mosaic, 
where  the  inlaid  substances,  instead  of  being  wood,  are 
glass,  marble,  enamel,  paste,  agate,  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli, 
or  other  materials.  We  will  first  describe  some  cele¬ 
brated  specimens  of  mosaic,  and  then  speak  of  the  mode 
of  working  it. 

We  are  told,  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  that  Ahasuerus 
had  in  his  palace  “  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and 
black  marble.”  In  Britain  and  other  countries  once  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Romans,  tessellated  or  mosaic  pavements 
have  frequently  been  discovered,  proving  that  the  art  was 
known  to  them.  In  1799  there  was  a  mosaic  pavement 
discovered  near  Seville,  in  Spain,  a  little  way  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  forty  feet  long  by  thirty 
wide,  and  contains  a  representation  of  the  circus  games 
in  the  centre,  three  sides  of  which  are  surrounded  by  cir¬ 
cular  compartments  containing  figures  of  the  Muses,  &e. 
In  the  race-course  are  a  chariot  overturned,  the  charioteer 
thrown,  horses  in  confusion,  and  horsemen  dismounted  : 
the  charioteer  appears  to  be  injured  by  his  fall,  and  is 
supported  by  two  men.  Several  spectators  are  looking  on 
at  the  sports.  The  compartments  are  occupied  by  the 
Muses  and  their  respective  attributes,  the  centaurs,  chil¬ 
dren  in  variously-coloured  tunics,  and  animals  of  various 
kinds.  The  floor  between  the  different  compartments 
also  exhibits  various  birds,  fruits,  and  flowers ;  and  great 
diversity  of  colour  is  seen  throughout  the  whole. 

A  similar  mosaic  has  been  discovered  near  Lyons.  It 
is  composed  of  small  marble  cubes,  sometimes  inter¬ 
spersed  with  pastes  of  different  colours,  and  is  about  six¬ 
teen  feet  by  ten.  The  whole  details  of  the  circus  games 
are  represented,  from  which  it  appears  that  no  less  than 
eight  chariots  started  at  a  time,  some  of  which  are  broken, 
and  the  horses  and  charioteers  have  fallen.  The  horses 
are  white,  grey,  and  pale  bay,  and  have  an  elegant  and 
animated  appearance.  A  number  of  spectators,  generally 
clothed  in  blue,  surround  the  circus. 

On  the  roof  of  the  baptistery  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
at  Ravenna,  according  to  Mr.  Dalyell,  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  in  mosaic,  ascribed  to  the  fifth 
century  :  the  ceremony  is  performed  partly  by  sprinkling 
and  partly  by  immersion.  A  circular  compartment  in 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  Christ  standing  upright  in  the 
river,  and  John,  holding  a  long  misshapen  cross  in  one 
hand,  pours  water  from  a  shell  or  some  vessel  with  the 
other  on  the  head  of  Christ.  It  likewise  contains  a 
human  figure,  inscribed  Jordaun ,  rising  out  of  the  water, 
which  is  probably  a  personification  of  the  sacred  river. 
This  compartment  is  environed  by  full-length  figures  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
border,  consisting  of  pulpits,  altars,  and  other  subjects. 

The  modern  Italian  artists  have  been  celebrated  for 
the  production  of  mosaics,  which  represent  some  of  the 
pictures  of  the  great  masters.  When  Napoleon  had  pos¬ 
session  of  Italy,  he  ordered  a  mosaic  copy  of  Lionardo 
da  Yinci’s  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  to  be 
taken,  the  same  size  as  the  original,  viz.,  twenty-four  feet 
by  twelve.  The  artist  was  Giacomo  Raffaelli,  and  the 
men  under  his  direction,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  were 
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engaged  at  it  for  eight  years.  This  mosaic,  which  cost 
7500/.,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

The  art  of  working  in  mosaic  differs  somewhat  with 
different  materials,  according  as  they  are  infusible  stones  or 
fusible  enamel.  With  the  exception  of  tessellated  pavement, 
enamel  is  employed  much  more  than  stone,  on  account 
of  the  greater  delicacy  with  which  it  can  he  worked, 
and  also  of  its  greater  cheapness  and  facility  of  receiving 
a  dye  or  stain.  Stones  and  gems  for  mosaic  are  cut  and 
ground  to  the  proper  shapes  and  sizes  by  the  usual  lapi¬ 
dary  tools,  and  then  imbedded  in  cement.  But  we  shall 
find  that  an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  a  large 
mosaic  picture,  as  practised  at  the  present  day,  will  con¬ 
vey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  the  first  place  a  solid  foundation  or  hack  for  the 
picture  must  be  prepared,  formed  of  some  durable  stone, 
such  as  marble,  or  piperino  (a  volcanic  stone),  either 
formed  from  one  block  or  from  several  united.  In  the  latter 
case,  several  oblong  pieces  of  stone  are  taken,  which  are 
together  equal  to  the  whole  surface  required ;  these  are 
of  great  thickness,  and  are  hollowed  out  to  the  depth  of 
three  and  a  half  inches,  leaving  a  border  all  round,  with 
which  the  work,  when  completed,  will  be  level.  The 
excavated  surface  is  intersected  by  transverse  grooves, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  somewhat  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top,  in  order  to  retain  a  quantity  of 
cement  or  mastic  which  fills  them,  the  line  of  the  grooves 
joining  in  an  inclined  direction  from  each  side,  so  as  to 
form  an  angle  in  the  middle.  The  separate  pieces  are 
then  nicely  adjusted  together  by  strong  iron  clamps  be¬ 
hind.  If  a  single  block  of  marble  be  used,  it  is  hollowed 
out  to  the  required  depth,  with  the  exception  of  a  border 
surrounding  it. 

This  then  may  be  considered  the  skeleton  of  the  mosaic, 
bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  stretch¬ 
ing-frame  does  to  a  picture.  The  depressed  part  is  then 
filled  in  with  cement,  which  we  may  call  the  prepared 
canvas  of  our  mosaic  picture.  Mr.  Cadell,  who  visited 
Italy  in  1820,  inspected  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  some 
parts  of  the  mosaic  work,  and  has  described  the  whole  in 
his  narrative ;  the  most  material  of  the  processes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  are  as  follows  : — 

To  prepare  the  cement  in  which  the  pieces  of  stone  are 
to  be  imbedded,  the  ancients  used  one  part  of  slaked 
lime  and  three  parts  of  pounded  marble  :  these  were 
made  into  a  mass  with  water  and  white  of  egg.  But  this 
paste  is  considered  by  the  moderns  to  harden  too  quickly, 
so  that  it  solidifies  before  the  workman  has  time  to  insert 
the  pieces.  It  is  therefore  superseded  by  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  slaked  lime  with  three  of  powdered  Traver¬ 
tine  stone,  mixed  up  with  linseed-oil,  and  stirred  and 
worked  every  day  with  a  trowel.  The  mass  is  at  first 
level  on  the  surface,  but  afterwards  swells  up.  Each  day 
some  oil  is  added,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry  and 
intractable.  The  mass  is  ready  in  a  shorter  time  in 
warm  weather  than  in  cold,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days,  according  to  the  season ;  it  is  then  like  a  smooth 
ointment. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  as  follows  : — The  materials, 
consisting  of  glass  mixed  with  metallic  colouring  matter, 
are  heated  for  eight  days  in  a  glass-house,  each  colour  in 
a  separate  pot.  The  melted  enamel  is  taken  out  with  an 
iron  spoon,  and  poured  on  a  polished  marble  slab  placed 
horizontally ;  and  another  flat  marble  slab  is  laid  upon 
the  surface  of  the  melted  enamel,  so  that  the  enamel  cools 
into  the  form  of  a  round  cake  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  order  to  divide  these  cakes  into  smaller  pieces, 
each  one  is  placed  on  a  sharp  steel  anvil,  called  tagliuolo, 
which  has  the  edge  uppermost,  and  a  stroke  of  an  edged 
hammer  is  given  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cake.  The 
enamel  is  thus  divided  into  long  square  strips  or  prisms, 
which  are  cut  to  a  length  of  nearly  an  inch.  For  small 
pictures,  the  enamel,  while  fused,  is  drawn  into  long 


quadrangular  sticks;  and  these  are  divided  across  by  the 
anvil  and  hammer,  or  by  a  file  ;  sometimes  also  these 
pieces  are  divided  by  a  saw  without  teeth,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  a  knife  used  with  emery  ;  and  the  pieces 
are  sometimes  polished  on  a  lapidary’s  wheel. 

The  gilt  enamel  for  mosaic  is  formed  by  applying  gold- 
leaf  to  the  hot  surface  of  a  brown  enamel  immediately 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  surface.  The  whole  is  put  into 
the  furnace  again  for  a  short  time,  and  when  it  is  taken 
out,  the  gold  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  surface.  In  the  gilt 
enamel  used  by  the  mosaic-workers  at  Rome,  there  is  a 
thin  coat  of  transparent  gold  over  the  glass.  The  colours 
of  the  enamels  are  prodigiously  numerous.  There  is  a 
manufactory  of  mosaic  pictures  belonging  to  the  pope, 
situated  in  a  large  building  to  the  south  of  St.  Peter’s. 
In  this  building  the  enamels,  in  the  form  of  sticks  about  an 
inch  in  length,  are  arranged,  according  to  their  tints,  which 
are  seventeen  thousand  in  number,  in  a  suite  of  rooms ; 
they  are  all  arranged  in  drawers,  boxes,  and  cases,  regu¬ 
larly  labelled,  from  which  they  are  withdrawn  by  the 
artist  for  his  work,  as  the  compositor  selects  type  for 
printing.  Generally  speaking,  the  sticks  are,  as  we  have 
said,  quadrangular,  but  some  of  them  are  of  other 
shapes. 

The  materials  being  thus  all  prepared,  the  artist  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  labours.  The  cement  is  laid  on,  in  a  small 
and  convenient  portion,  to  the  required  thickness,  and 
reduced  to  a  smooth  surface.  The  artist  then,  with  the 
picture  which  he  is  to  copy  before  him,  selects,  one  after 
another,  sticks  of  enamel  of  the  proper  colours,  and  im¬ 
beds  them  into  the  cement ;  taking  them  up  and  insert¬ 
ing  them  with  forceps,  and  fixing  them  into  the  cement 
with  a  small  flat  wooden  mallet,  until  their  surfaces  are 
level.  If  the  effect  does  not  please,  the  artist,  he  takes 
them  out  and  re-arranges  them.  The  cement  remains 
sufficiently  soft  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  so  that  the 
workman  takes  care  to  lay  on  no  more  cement  at  once 
than  he  can  cover  with  enamel  before  it  hardens.  When 
one  part  of  the  picture  is  thus  represented,  more  cement 
is  laid  on,  and  another  part  is  done  in  a  similar  manner, 
until  all  is  enamelled. 

As  there  are  likely  to  be  minute  crevices  between  the 
bits  of  enamel,  they  are  filled  up  with  pounded  marble 
or  enamel  mixed  with  wax,  which  penetrates  by  passing 
a  hot  iron  over  it.  When  the  enamel  has  remained  in 
its  position  two  months,  so  as  to  allow  the  cement  to 
harden,  the  upper  surface  is  ground  down  and  polished 
by  means  of  a  flat  stone  and  emery ;  this  is  an  exceedingly 
laborious  occupation. 

In  one  specimen  of  mosaic,  a  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  V., 
the  face  alone  consists  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  fragments,  each  no  larger  than  a  millet  seed;  and 
from  this  minute  size  u'p  to  two  inches  square,  pieces  are 
employed  in  various  ways. 

At  the  manufactory  at  Rome,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
mosaic  painting  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  The 
different  materials  are  arranged  in  numerous  apartments, 
from  whence  they  are  removed  by  the  artists  as  occasion 
requires.  Besides  this  establishment  there  are  many 
artists  in  Rome  occupied  in  smaller  works,  whose  dimen¬ 
sions  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches,  such  as  birds, 
insects,  and  baskets  of  flowers,  all  of  delicate  execution. 

Where  mosaic  pictures  of  moderate  size  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  the  foundation,  instead  of  being  of  stone,  is  of 
hardened  copper,  with  certain  roughnesses  or  projections 
at  the  surface  to  make  the  cement  adhere  better. 

The  great  advantage  of  mosaic  is,  that  the  colours  are 
imperishable  through  time ;  the  disadvantages  are,  a  cer¬ 
tain  hardness  of  effect,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  process* 
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POITIERS. 


[From  a  recent 

Poitiers  is  the  chief  city  of  the  department  of  Vienne, 
in  France,  and  is  situated  upon  a  rocky  hill  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Clain  and  Boivre,  the  waters  of 
which  almost  entirely  surround  it.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  large,  and  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  which  is 
flanked  by  towers  and  pierced  with  gates,  four  of  which 
are  in  connection  with  as  many  bridges  over  the  Clain. 
Poitiers  is  very  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  badly  paved  ;  the  houses  without  any  pre¬ 
tension  to  architectural  beauty ;  and  the  squares,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Place  Royale,  small  and  unorna¬ 
mented.  There  is  a  pretty  public  promenade  which 
overlooks  the  Clain  and  the  surrounding  country.  The 
cathedral  and  other  churches  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
antiquity,  hut  the  old  castle  has  many  historical  recol¬ 
lections  associated  with  it,  havins;  been  inhabited  at 
different  times  by  eminent  persons :  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  demolished  under  Louis  XIII.  Poitiers  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Bor¬ 
deaux;  and  also  of  a  Cour  Royale.  It  contains  besides 
an  Academie  Universitaire,  with  a  faculty  of  law ; 
a  royal  college,  with  a  museum ;  a  diocesan  seminary, 
With  secondary  schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  phar- 
Ypl.  VIII. 
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macy,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  a  free-school  of 
design  and  architecture ;  a  botanic  garden,  with  a  nursery 
department;  a  library,  with  22,000  volumes;  hospitals, 
charities,  &c.  The  trade  of  Poitiers  is  not  very  extensive, 
but  embraces  several  kinds  of  manufacture.  Among 
the  more  important  are: — common  cloths,  blankets, 
flannels,  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  lace,  wool,  flax,  hats, 
wines,  &c.  There  are  several  fairs.  In  the  environs 
there  is  a  quarry  of  fine  freestone,  and  indications  of  a 
coal-mine.  The  population  is  about  22,000.  Among  the 
eminent  persons  born  in  or  near  Poitiers  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Cardinal  Balue,  General  Montalembert,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  and  Mademoiselle  Derroches,  the  poetesses.  In  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars  repose  the  ashes  of  Madame 
de  Montespan. 

Poitiers  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Gaxd.  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest  by  Julius  Caesar  it  was  considered  a 
place  of  some  strength;  and  in  Ptolemy’s  time,  in  the 
second  century,  had  become  still  more  considerable  Its 
name  was  then  Limonum.  It  afterwards  took  the  name 
of  Pictavi,  as  being  the  capital  town  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Pictavi,  or  Pictones,  a  people  of  Gaul.  By  the  Romans  it 
was  embellished  with  various  great  works :  of  these  there 
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only  remain  vestiges  of  the  palace  of  Galienus,  of  the  aque¬ 
duct  by  which  water  was  brought  to  the  palace,  and  an 
amphitheatre.  In  the  fourth  century  Poitiers  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  it  still  continues  to  he;  and  in 
the  fifth  it  belonged  to  the  Visigoths.  After  the  battle  of 
Vonille,  in  which  Clovis  obtained  a  victory  over  Alaric,  it 
became  attached  to  the  French  crown.  By  the  marriage 
of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  with  Henry  duke  of  Normandy, 
who  afterwards  became  king  of  England,  Poitiers,  and 
the  entire  district  of  Poitou,  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English  in  1157,  by 
whom  they  were  retained  for  above  two  centuries.  In 
1356  the  famous  battle  was  fought  here,  about  a  league 
from  the  town,  between  King  John  of  France  and  the 
“  Black  Prince  ”  of  England,  which  ended  so  disastrously 
to  the  former,  in  the  loss  not  only  of  his  army,  but  of 
his  own  personal  freedom.  As  it  is  the  remembrance  of 
this  battle  which  has  made  the  name  of  Poitiers  a  “  house¬ 
hold  word”  among  our  countrymen,  we  need  not  apologise 
for  embracing  the  present  opportunity  to  give  a  short 
account  of  it. 

Into  the  preposterous  claims  to  the  throne  ot  France 
made  at  different  times  by  Edward  III.,  and  as  a  remote 
consequence  of  which  the  battle  of  Poitiers  was  fought, 
we  shall  not  enter.  His  son  Prince  Edward,  in  1335, 
marched  from  Bordeaux  with  an  army  of  60,000  men 
toward  the  Pyrenees,  thence  northward  by  Toulouse, 
burning,  plundering,  and  slaughtering  all  the  way,  and 
returned  in  safety  to  Bordeaux.  In  the  following  year 
he  set  out  on  a  similar  expedition,  with  12,000  or  14,000 
men,  and  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France, 
marking  his  progress  at  every  step  with  fire  and  the 
sword.  The  national  indignation  was  now  raised  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  and  the  king  of  France  marched  with  an 
immense  army  towards  Poitiers  to  intercept  the  English. 
So  intense  and  universal  was  the  abhorrence  our  country¬ 
men  had  inspired  by  their  excesses,  that  the  prince  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  John’s  movements, 
and  therefore  pursued  his  way  towards  the  same  place. 
On  the  17th  of  September  the  van  of  the  English  army 
fell  in  most  unexpectedly  with  the  rear  of  the  French, 
and  the  prince  soon  discovered  that  his  retreat  was  cut 
off,  and  the  neighbourhood  swarming  with  hostile  forces. 

“  God  help  us,”  he  exclaimed,  “  we  must  then  consider 
how  we  can  best  fight  them.”  He  chose  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  position — an  elevated  field,  planted  with  vine¬ 
yards,  enclosed  with  hedges,  &c.,  and  to  which  there 
was  but  one  approach  for  horsemen,  namely,  a  narrow 
lane,  also  skirted  with  hedges,  which  he  lined  with  bow¬ 
men.  On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  King  John 
drew  up  his  army  in  three  divisions,  of  which  he  himself 
commanded  the  first,  the  Dauphin  the  second,  and  the 
third,  or  reserve  division,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  French  had  no  less  than 
sixty  thousand  horsemen,  besides  an  immense  body  of 
foot,  and  were  commanded  by  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom  ;  whilst  the  entire  army  of  the  English  did  not 
exceed,  horse  and  foot,  10,000  men.  The  battle  was 
about  to  be  commenced,  when  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  the 
Pope’s  legate,  arrived  in  the  field,  and  besought  both  parties 
to  prevent  the  ensuing  carnage,  the  one  by  granting, 
and  the.  other  by  accepting  honourable  conditions. 

“  Save  my  honour,”  said  Prince  Edward,  “  and  the 
honour  of  my  army,  and  I  will  listen  to  any  reasonable 
terms.”  He  offered  to  restore  all  the  castles  and  towns 
he  had  taken  in  the  expedition,  to  give  up  all  his  pri¬ 
soners  without  ransom,  and  to  swear  that  he  would  not, 
for  the  next  seven  years,  bear  arms  against  the  king  of 
France.  That  monarch  however  offered  as  his  ultimatum 
that  the  prince  and  one  hundred  of  his  best  knights 
should  yield  themselves  as  prisoners  to  him,  on  which 
the  remainder  of  the  army  might  go  free.  Not  a  man 
in  that  small  but  heroic  band  of  Englishmen  but 
spurned  ?uch  dishonourable  terms.  These  negotiations 


took  up  the  whole  of  Sunday,  during  which  the  English 
dug  trenches,  threw  up  banks,  made  barriers  of  their 
waggons,  &c.,  and  otherwise  strengthened  their  already 
formidable  position.  On  the  morning  of  Monday  the 
trumpets  were  heard  at  earliest  dawn  calling  the  soldiers 
to  the  fray ;  but  the  indefatigable  Talleyrand  now  made 
another  attempt  to  induce  John  to  offer  more  favourable 
proposals.  He  was  received  so  roughly  as  to  convince 
him  all  further  endeavours  were  fruitless ;  he  therefore 
returned  to  the  prince,  and  informed  him  that  he  could 
not  move  John,  and  that  he  must  do  his  best.  “  Then 
God  defend  the  right,”  replied  the  prince,  and,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  prepared  his  army  for  the  conflict. 
In  this  hour  of  danger,  both  the  army  and  its  chiet 
were  doubtless  animated  with  the  recollection  of  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  fought  not  long  before  between  armies 
similarly  disproportioned  in  numbers;  and,  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  desperate  circumstances,  resolved  to  emulate  the  cour¬ 
age  of  their  countrymen  in  that  conflict,  with  perhaps  a 
faint  hope  of  an  equally  successful  result.  Their  ground 
was  almost  impregnable,  and  their  confidence  in  their 
leader  unbounded.  His  hope  and  expectation  was  that 
he  should  be  attacked  where  he  lay ;  otherwise,  in  fact,  he 
saw  that  all  was  lost.  To  quit  that  spot  and  endeavour 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  enormous  army  before  him, 
was  to  advance  to  almost  certain  ruin ;  yet  he  had  no 
other  course,  for  the  army  was  short  of  provisions  and 
fodder,  and  could  not  exist  many  days  in  its  present 
position.  He  was  not  deceived.  The  battle  was  com¬ 
menced  by  a  body  of  chosen  French  cavalry,  commanded 
by  two  marshals  of  the  kingdom,  who  charged  along  the 
lane,  to  attack  and  force  the  English  position ;  but  the 
archers  who  lined  the  way  galled  their  horses  so  terribly 
with  their  arrows,  as  to  make  the  animals  unmanageable, 
and  to  throw  the  whole  corps  into  confusion.  Before 
many  minutes  h'ad  elapsed  the  marshal  was  killed, 
another  made  prisoner,  the  lane  choked  with  the  bodies 
of  dead  or  dying  men  and  their  horses,  and  all  who 
could  save  themselves  by  flight  had  done  so. 

This  discomfiture  so  alarmed  the  division  under  the 
Dauphin,  that  it  wavered,  and  many  individuals  were  seen, 
retreating  to  the  rear.  The  circumstance  escaped  not  the 
eagle-eyed  vision  of  the  prince ;  he  immediately  caused  a 
body  of  six  hundred  bowmen  to  wheel  round  upon  the 
flank  and  rear  of  that  division.  It  did  so,  but  the  French 
scarcely  waited  to  be  attacked ;  the  Dauphin  immediatelj 
quitted  the  field  with  700  lances,  many  other  knights., 
alarmed  at  the  idea  that  they  should  be  unable  to  regain 
their  horses,  which  were  in  the  rear,  when  they  might 
want  to  fly  also,  followed ;  the  dreaded  “  green  jackets 
and  white  bows”  poured  in  an  incessant  stream  of  deadly 
arrows  upon  their  troops,  which,  thus  deserted  by  their 
leaders,  fell  into  confusion  and  speedily  gave  way.  The 
English  men-at-arms,  exulting  at  these  successes,  leaped 
into  their  saddles,  shouting  with  irresistible  ardour,  “  St. 
George  for  Guienne  !”  whilst  Sir  John  Chandos,  one  of 
the  ablest  warriors  of  his  age,  and  who  during  this  event¬ 
ful  action  never  for  a  moment  quitted  the  prince’s  side, 
said  to  Edward,  “  Sire,  ride  forward — the  day  is  yours ! 
Let  us  address  ourselves  to  our  adversary,  the  king  of 
France,  for  in  that  part  lies  all  the  strength  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Well  I  know  that  his  valour  will  not  permit  him 
to  flee,  therefore  he  will  remain  with  us,  please  God  and 
St.  George.”  The  prince  saw  the  auspicious  moment  had 
arrived,  so  calling  out  to  his  standard-bearers  to  “  Ad¬ 
vance  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George,”  they 
rushed  through  the  lane,  charged  at  full  speed  across  the 
moor,  and  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  enemy.  The 
shock  was  terrible  and  irresistible.  The  Constable  of 
France  with  many  squadrons  of  horse  vainly  endeavoured 
to  hold  their  ground  ;  they  were  overborne,  and  the  Con¬ 
stable  with  his  chief  knights  killed.  A  body  of  German 
horse  was  attacked  by  the  prince,  and  instantly  defeated. 
The  third  division,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
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leans,  fled  without  striking  a  single  blow;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  first,  under  the  command  of  the  king  himself, 
remained  firm,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  sovereign. 
In  fact,  had  the  judgment  of  the  king  of  France  on  that 
day  been  equal  to  his  courage,  the  action  must  have  had  a 
different  issue.  He  had  been  advised  to  begin  the  attack 
with  his  men-at-arms  on  foot,  but  the  advice  was  rejected, 
and  the  consequences  were  as  we  have  seen,  most  disastrous. 
And  now  when  he  saw  the  English  approaching  at  full 
speed  to  attack  him,  he  hastily  applied  that  former  advice 
to  his  present  totally  different  circumstances.  He  and 
his  principal  knights  were  therefore  on  foot,  and,  in  spite 
of  this  disadvantage,  continued  the  action  gallantly.  With 
a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  King  John  stood  foremost  in 
the  fray,  whilst,  by  his  side,  his  younger  son,  Philip,  kept 
close  to  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  parent,  crying 
out  from  time  to  time,  as  he  saw  occasion,  “  Father,  guard 
yourself  on  the  right!  guard  yourself  on  the  left!” 
Around  them  were  the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom,  who 
remained  faithful  to  their  monarch,  dropping  every  in¬ 
stant  in  the  agonies  of  death,  whilst  in  other  parts  of  the 
field  the  soldiers  were  disbanding  themselves  and  run¬ 
ning  away.  The  prince  with  Sir  John  Chandos  kept  the 
English  army  steadily  together,  and  concentrated  all  its 
efforts  against  the  king  and  his  adherents,  whose  number- 
death  lessened  every  moment  in  the  front  and  desertion  in 
the  rear.  A  throng  of  English  and  Gascon  soldiers  now 
pressed  near  to  the  French  monarch  with  cries  of  “  sur¬ 
render!”  He  was  wounded  and  beaten  to  the  ground, 
hut  again  rose,  and  with  indomitable  courage  continued 
the  fight.  And  thus  he  would  have  perished,  but  for  a 
young  knight  of  St.  Omer,  who  forcing  his  way  cried  out 
in  French,  “  Sire,  surrender !”  Struck  by  the  French 
accent  and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  further  opposition, 
the  king  asked,  “  To  whom  ?  Where  is  my  cousin,  the. 
Prince  of  Wales  ?  If  I  saw  him  I  would  speak.”  “  Sire,” 
returned  the  knight,  “  he  is  not  here,  but  surrender  your¬ 
self  to  me  and  I  will  lead  you  to  him.”  “  Who  are  you?” 
inquired  the  king.  “  Sire,  I  am  Denis  of  Morbecque,  a 
knight  of  Artois,  hut  I  serve  the  king  of  England  because 
I  cannot  belong  to  France,  having  there  forfeited  my  all.” 
The  monarch  then  gave  him  his  right-hand  glove,  saying, 
“  I  surrender  to  you,”  but  he  was  still  in  considerable 
danger,  for  the  English  soldiers  dragged  him  away  from 
Sir  Denis,  each  striving  to  claim  the  honour  of  the  cap¬ 
ture.  Fie  was  however  ultimately  conducted  in  safety  to 
the  tent  of  his  conqueror  the  Black  Prince.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  army  behaved  after  the  victory  this  day  in  the  most 
humane  manner,  or  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitive  French 
must  have  been  frightful.  As  it  was,  only  8000  of  the 
French  were  killed  in  all,  whilst,  beside  the  king,  thirteen 
counts,  one  archbishop,  seventy  barons  and  baronets,  two 
thousand  men-at-arms,  and  an  immense  number  of  in¬ 
ferior  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  Indeed  the  prisoners 
were  altogether  twice  as  numerous  as  their  captors. 
Most  of  these  dangerous  acquisitions  were  speedily  dis¬ 
missed  ;  the  more  important  of  the  captives  pledging 
themselves  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  at  Bordeaux  and 
there  ransom  themselves  or  yield  themselves  again  to 
captivity.  And  now  the  prince  exhibited  as  much  chival¬ 
rous  generosity  in  his  treatment  of  the  illustrious  pri¬ 
soner,  as  he  had  previously  shown  courage  and  military 
skill  in  overthrowing  him.  In  spite  of  his  father’s  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  throne  of  France,  which  now  seemed  more 
than  ever  feasible,  “  it  was  no  longer  in  his  eyes,”  says 
Sismondi,  “  John  of  Valois  who  styled  himself  the  king 
of  France,  it  was  indeed  the  true  king,  whom  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  the  chief  of  his  house,  and  suzerain  of  his 
lordships  which  he  held  in  France.  In  the  evening  he 
gave  a  supper  to  his  royal  and  other  distinguished  pri¬ 
soners.  But  not  all  the  entreaty  of  King  John  could 
induce  him  to  sit  down  himself  to  the  banquet.  His  con¬ 
stant  reply  was  (and  could  ever  words  have  been  more 
deliciously  soothing  to  the  wounded  vanity  of  a  brave 


man  in  King  John’s  position  ?)  he  ‘  was  not  yet  quali¬ 
fied  to  sit  at  the  table  of  so  great  a  prince  and  of  so  brave 
a  man.’  Seeing  the  king  took  little  refreshment,  he  said 
on  his  knees,  ‘  Dear  Sire,  please  not  to  make  simple 
cheer :  what  if  God  has  not  been  willing  to  consent  to¬ 
day  to  your  will,  you  have  on  this  day  won  the  lofty 
name  of  prowess  and  have  surpassed  all  the  best  on  your 
side.’  ”  Thus  concluded  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Succeed¬ 
ing  events  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 

We  may  notice  very  briefly  the  other  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  Poitiers.  In  1372  it  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Charles  V.,  who  granted  the  inhabitants  some 
important  privileges.  Charles  VII.  transferred  thither 
for  some  time  the  sittings  of  parliament.  Louis  VII. 
kept  his  court  at  Poitiers,  and  enlarged  and  strengthened 
the  place.  It  suffered  much  during  the  religious  wars. 
No  less  than  twenty-three  state-councils  have  been  held 
in  the  city. 

Quantity  of  Food  consumed  by  a  Man.— The  difference 
between  eight  ounces  and  a  half  of  boiled  meat  and  ten 
ounces  appears  very  trivial;  but  if  the  greater  of  the  two 
quantities  be  persevered  in  regularly  everyday  for  the  term 
of  a  man’s  adult  life  of  half  a  century,  it  may  excite  a  little 
surprise  in  the  person  who  practises  it  to  learn  that  he  will 
have  consumed  a  flock  of  sheep,  consisting  of  about  fifty- 
three  head,  in  excess  above  what  he  ought  to  have  made 
use  of.  In  a  life  of  sixty-five  years,  allowing  eight  ounces 
and  a  half  per  day  for  fifty  years,  two-thirds  of  that  quantity 
for  ten  years,  and  three  ounces  a  day  for  three  years  of  child¬ 
hood,  the  total  animal  food  amounts  to  350  sheep.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  excess  above  mentioned,  the  number  of 
sheep,  the  cooked  meat  of  which  is  devoured  by  one  man 
during  a  life  of  sixty-five  years,  is  about  400 ;  along  with  five 
tons  of  potatoes,  about  the  same  of  turnips  or  other  vege¬ 
table,  nine  tons  weight  of  common  drink,  and  six  tons 
weight  of  wine,  at  one  pint  per  day  for  thirty  years  only: 
thus  for  dinner  alone  about  thirty  tons  weight  of  solids  and 
liquids  must  have  passed  through  the  stomach.  Inordinate 
work  will  wear  out  any  machinery  before  its  time,  especially 
if  the  work  performed  be  of  a  peculiarly  wearing  character. 
Whether  it  is  advisable  to  add  the  fifty-three  unnecessary 
sheep  to  one’s  dinner,  is  a  question  which  every  reader  will 
answer  to  himself  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  food  of  old 
Parr,  who  died  at  153  years  of  age,  consisted  of  cheese, 
coarse  bread,  milk,  and  small  beer.  Would  it  have  made 
no  difference  in  the  duration  of  his  life,  if  he  had  swallowed 
1050  sheep,  for  about  this  number  would  have  been  his 
share  at  the  usual  rate,  along  with  his  twenty  tons  of  wipe? 
It  may  assist  in  drawing  a  conclusion,  to  recollect  that 
when  he  was  brought  to  London,  and  lived  in  splendour, 
“  fed  high,  and  drank  plentifully  of  the  best  wines,”  he 
soon  died;  and  his  death  was  generally  attributed  to  that 
cause,  for  he  had  vigour  of  body  “  to  have  lived  a  while 
longer,”  as  the  reporter  says.  —  Donovan's  Domestic 
Economy. 

Mode  of  taking  Fish  in  Australia. — The  tribes  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Darling  may  be  considered  Icthyophagi 
in  the  strictest  sense,  and  their  mode  of  fishing  was  really 
an  interesting  sight.  There  was  an  unusually  deep  and 
broad  reach  of  the  river  opposite  to  our  camp;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  fished  daily  in  different  portions  of  it  in 
the  following  manner : — The  king  stood  erect  in  his  bark 
canoe,  while  nine  young  men  with  short  spears  went  up  the 
river,  and  as  many  down  the  river,  until,  at  a  signal  from 
him,  all  dived  into  it,  and  returned  towards  him,  alternately 
swimming  and  diving  ;  these  divers  transfixing  the  fish 
under  water,  and  throwing  them  on  the  bank.  Others  on 
the  river  brink  speared  the  fish  when  thus  enclosed,  as  they 
appeared  among  the  weeds,  in  which  small  openings  were 
purposely  made  to  attract  them.  In  this  manner  they 
speared  with  astonishing  despatch  some  enormous  cod,  but 
the  largest  were  struck  by  the  chief  from  his  canoe  with  a 
long  barbed  spear.  After  a  short  time  the  young  men  in  the 
water  were  relieved  by  an  equal  number,  upon  which  they 
came  out  shivering,  the  weather  being  very  cold,  to  warm 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  fire  kept  up  by  the 
gins  on  the  bank.  The  death  of  the  fish  in  their  practised 
hands  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  caused  by  merely 
holding  them  by  the  tail  with  the  gills  immersed. — Mitchell' 
Travels  in  Australia. 
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HOLBEIN 


[Henry  VIII.  granting  a  Charter  to  the  Barber-Surgeons. J 


Whilst  in  Italy  the  art  of  painting,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
period  of  its  meridian  splendour,  when  Raffaelle,  Cor¬ 
reggio,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian  were  to  appear  and 
enrich  the  world  with  their  immortal  productions,  in 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  art  could  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist,  and  certainly  could  not  boast  of  a  single  illus¬ 
trious  name.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  value  placed 
upon  painters  and  paintings  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  early  English  patrons,  Henry  VIII.,  is  given  by 
the  inventory  of  the  collection  of  paintings  formed  by  that 
monarch ;  in  which  not  a  single  artist’s  name  is  specified, 
and  pictures  on  panels  and  pictures  on  canvas  are  seve¬ 
rally  distinguished  as  “tables”  and  “stained  cloths.” 
When,  however,  owing  to  the  progress  of  wealth,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  travel,  something 
like  a  taste  for  the  arts  displayed  itself  among  our  nobles 
and  gentry,  foreign  artists  began  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  field  opened  to  their  talents  and  industry  :  those 
of  Flanders  in  particular  appear  to  have  found  here  that 
encouragement  which  was  denied  to  them  at  home.  The 
greatest  painter  of  this  school,  Holbein,  through  whom 
we  may  be  said  to  have  first  learnt  the  principles  of  high 
art,  is  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

Hans  Holbein  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  Basle,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1598.  He  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his  father,  but  soon  out¬ 
stripped  his  instructions.  Among  the  earliest  recorded 
events  of  his  history  is  his  acquaintance  with  Erasmus, 
which  arose  from  the  latter  being  delighted  with  some 
works  exhibited  by  the  young  artist,  namely,  ‘  Our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Passidn,’  ‘  A  Dance  of  Peasants,’  and  ‘  Death’s 
Dance.’  One  incident  of  their  intimacy  is  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  parties.  Holbein 
appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  gross  sensual  indul¬ 
gences  ;  Erasmus  seeing  this,  took  a  not  very  opportune 
occasion  to  point  out  the  vice.  He  had  just  published 
his  panegyric  on  folly,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Holbein, 
who  was  so  delighted  with  the  book  that  he  sent  it  back 
to  Erasmus  filled  with  illustrative  designs.  Among  these 
an  amorous  fool  was  represented  by  a  fat  Dutch  lover 
hugging  his  bottle  and  glass.  Beneath  this,  Erasmus 


wrote  “  Hans  Holbein,”  and  thus  sent  the  book  again  to 
the  painter,  who,  in  revenge,  drew  a  picture  of  Erasmus 
as  an  old  bookworm  scraping  together  musty  and  de¬ 
cayed  manuscripts.  They  appear,  however,  still  to  have 
remained  friends.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  whilst  on  the 
continent  having  seen  some  of  Holbein’s  works,  was  so 
struck  with  them,  that  he  invited  the  artist  to  accompany 
him  to  England,  but  his  invitation  was  rejected.  Some 
years  after  this,  Holbein  was  induced  by  circumstances 
and  by  Erasmus’s  advice  to  alter  his  determination.  The 
chief  motives  to  this  change  appear  to  have  been  his  do¬ 
mestic  unhappiness  and  the  neglect  of  his  talents  by  his 
countrymen.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  England,  bear¬ 
ing  with  him  a  portrait  he  had  painted  of  Erasmus  and 
letters  of  recommendation  from  that  distinguished  scholar 
to  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  reduced 
as  to  be  almost  compelled  to  beg  his  way.  He  stopped 
some  time  at  Strasburg,  and  applied  to  a  painter  for  work, 
who  directed  him  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  his  abilities. 
Holbein  finished  a  piece  with  great  care,  painted  a  fly 
upon  the  most  conspicuous  part,  and  sent  it  as  directed. 
The  painter  was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  work,  but 
seeing  the  fly,  and  raising  his  hand  to  drive  it  away,  was 
still  more  astonished  at  that  exquisite  deception.  He  im¬ 
mediately  sent  all  over  the  town  to  find  this  extraordinary 
journeyman,  but  he  was  gone.  On  reaching  England  in 
1526,  and  presenting  his  letters  and  the  portrait  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  he  was  received  with  joy,  and  lodged  in 
Sir  Thomas’s  house.  The  chancellor  also  exerted  all  his 
influence  among  his  friends  and  connections  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  painter’s  interests.  From  that  period  Holbein’s 
life  was  one  continued  career  of  prosperity.  When 
he  had  executed  a  great  number  of  works,  his  patron 
thought  the  time  was  come  for  introducing  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  therefore  invited 
Henry  to  a  great  feast,  and,  by  the  day  fixed,  caused  the 
walls  of  his  grand  hall  to  be  covered  with  Holbein’s  pro¬ 
ductions  displayed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Upon  his  entrance,  the  monarch  was  so  charmed  that  he 
inquired  eagerly  if  their  author  was  alive  or  to  be  had 
for  money.  Holbein  was  presented,  and  at  once  taken 
into  the  king’s  favour :  a  pension  of  two  hundred  florins 
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was  immediately  settled  upon  him,  and  apartments  for  his 
use  assigned  in  Whitehall.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Jane, 
Holbein  was  sent  into  Flanders  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the 
duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  and  the  result  appears  to  have 
been  .so  satisfactory  that  the  lady  was  solicited  in  mar¬ 
riage  :  “  Alas  !”  was  the  stinging  reply,  “  I  have  but  one 
head,”  &c.  Anne  of  Cleves  was  next  proposed  by  Crom- 
wel  (who  was  now  minister,  More  having  been  beheaded), 
and  Holbein  again  received  the  royal  commands  for  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  proposed  queen.  Holbein  gave  so  flattering  a 
picture,  that  he  caused  the  match  to  be  made,  and  Cromwel 
to  be  beheaded,  for,  said  the  king,  grossly  and  brutally, 
“Anne  was  a  Flanders  mare,  and  not  the  Venus  that  Holbein 
had  represented  her.”  Holbein’s  escaping  with  impunity 
from  this  affair  shows  how  highly  the  king  must  have  valued 
him.  The  royal  favour  was  still  more  directly  visible  in 
the  circumstance  we  are  about  to  mention.  Whilst  Hol¬ 
bein  was  one  day  painting  a  lady’s  portrait,  a  nobleman 
of  great  distinction  came  to  see  him.  Holbein  sent  out 
a  message,  begging  the  noble  lord  to  postpone  his  visit  to 
another  day.  Upon  this,  the  latter  forced  open  the  door 
and  ascended  the  staircase.  The  painter,  hearing  the 
noise,  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  met  the  noble 
intruder;  upon  which  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  thrust 
him  down  the  stairs.  Holbein,  dreading  the  conse¬ 
quences,  immediately  went  to  the  king,  and  explained  his 
conduct.  Fie  was  soon  followed  by  the  nobleman.  Henry 
ordered  Holbein  to  apologise,  but  the  incensed  peer  would 
not  be  satisfied  without  the  life  of  the  “  plebeian.”  With 
an  oath,  the  now  equally  irritated  king  administered  the 
following  admirable  rebuke  : — *“  My  lord,  you  have  not 
now  to  deal  with  Holbein,  but  me ;  whatever  punishment 
you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge  against  him  shall 
assuredly  be  inflicted  on  yourself ;  remember  that  I  can 
whenever  I  please  make  lords,  but  I  cannot  make  one 
Holbein.” 

Before  Holbein  arrived  in  England,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  and  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  success ;  but  in  this  country  he  confined  him¬ 
self  (doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  his 
patrons)  almost  exclusively  to  portraits.  With  us  there¬ 
fore  he  is  but  too  often  looked  upon  only  as  an  eminent 
portrait-painter,  whilst  on  the  Continent  his  other  works 
are  justly  esteemed  as  his  greatest.  Among  the  few  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  class  which  he  produced  in  England  is  the 
admirable  one,  copied  in  our  engraving,  of  Henry  VIII. 
giving  a  Charter  to  the  company  of  Barber-Surgeons, 
He  also  executed  a  work  on  a  similar  subject — Edward 
VI.  presenting  the  Charter  for  Bridewell  Hospital ;  and 
the  walls  of  a  saloon  in  Whitehall  were  adorned  by  him 
with  two  great  allegorical  compositions  representing  the 
triumphs  of  riches  and  poverty.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  II.,  a  noble  and  most  interesting  collection  of 
portrait-drawings  by  Holbein,  89  in  number,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  bureau  of  the  palace  at  Kensington.  “  Hol¬ 
bein,”  says  Mr.  Pilkington,  in  his  ‘  Dictionary  of 
Painters,’  “  paints  equally  well  in  oil,  water-colours,  and 
distemper,  in  large  or  in  miniature.  His  invention  was 
surprisingly  fruitful  and  often  poetical,  his  execution  re¬ 
markably  quick  [he  painted  with  the  left  hand],  and  his 
application  indefatigable.”  To  which  we  may  add  that 
his  pictures  are  alike  excellent  for  the  freedom  and  spirit 
of  the  drawing,  the  lightness  of  the  touch,  the  clearness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  tone,  and  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
finish.  Holbein,  like  several  other  distinguished  painters, 
was  not  only  a  painter,  he  engraved  on  wood  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  his  own  famous  ‘Dance  of  Death;’  he  was  an 
able  architect,  and  a  skilful  designer  of  ornaments  for 
almost  every  variety  of  purpose.  His  person  was  large, 
and  his  features  expressed  the  gross  and  sensual  habits 
attributed  to  him.  His  manners  were  gay  and  joyous  ; 
he  lived  freely,  and  spent  his  large  income  with  a  careless 
liberality  and  profusion.  He  died  in  London  of  the  plague, 
in  1554. 
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SALT-LICKS  AND  SALT- SPRINGS,  AND  THE 
USUAL  MODE  OF  BORING  FOR  SALT. 

'From  a  Correspondent.] 

In  all  speculative  communities — and  I  believe  that  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Americans  are  pecularly  so  as 
a  nation — various  schemes  are  devised,  and  sundry  pro¬ 
jects  planned  and  promulgated,  for  the  purpose  of  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  those  who  have  money  to  invest,  and 
who  would  prefer  embarking  in  undertakings  where  there 
appeared  a  chance  of  gaining  large  profits,  to  investing 
their  funds  where  the  returns  were  likely  to  be  moderate 
but  certain,  and  where  the  capital  would  be  secure  beyond 
the  possibility  of  loss  or  failure.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  go  so  far  from  home  as  America  for  examples 
of  this  speculative  nature,  since  all  trading  nations,  and 
Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  them,  furnish  sufficient  in¬ 
stances  of  the  wildest  and  most  hazardous  speculations  ; 
but  since  the  subjoined  relation  applies  only  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  the  prevalence  of  scheming  in  that  country  was, 
consequently,  first  alluded  to. 

Salt-lick,  although  but  another  name  for  salt-spring, 
is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  those  weak,  and,  in 
many  instances,  almost  imperceptible  springs  of  water, 
that  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  which, 
in  some  sections  of  the  continent  of  America,  are  com¬ 
monly  met  with,  particularly  in  hilly  districts,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  Salt-licks  are 
frequently  called  deer-licks  by  the  Americans,  from  their 
being  much  frequented  by  elk  and  deer.  Indeed  where 
these  springs  are  weak,  and  their  channels  consequently 
hidden  or  lost  among  the  almost  endless  obstructions  that 
impede  an  infant  stream  or  brooklet  in  the  rough  and 
rude  forests,  the  well-heads  of  these  salt-springs  are  com¬ 
monly  ascertained  by  the  hunters  observing  the  various 
deer-tracks  leading  to  one  point,  whither  these  animals 
often  repair  to  browse  upon  the  salt-impregnated  herbage 
(when  there  happens  to  be  any),  or  to  “  lick”  the  pebbles 
at  the  well-head,  or  lap  the  water  at  the  spring.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  discovery  of  a  salt-lick  by  an  American 
hunter  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance, 
since  it  affords  him  facilities  of  falling  in  with  and  shoot¬ 
ing  down  his  game,  that  are  only  enjoyed  by  those  who 
hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  springs  of  this  nature. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  those  who  possess  the  best 
means  of  judging,  that  salt-springs  are  more  numerous 
west  of  the  extensive  range  of  Alleghany  mountains — 
that  is,  in  the  valley-of  the  Ohio,  and  even  through  the 
region  west  of  that — than  they  are  to  the  eastward  of  the 
aforesaid  mountains,  or  in  a  district  of  country  compara¬ 
tively  near  to  the  ocean ;  and  in  this  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  governing  Providence  that 
hath  ordained  all  things  for  the  best. 

The  most  copious  salt-springs  that  have  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  or  rather  that  have  been  rendered  available  to 
useful  purposes,  are  those  near  the  young  and  flourishing 
town  of  Onandaga,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  rather  more  than  30  miles  north-east  of  lake 
Ontario,  and  nearly  300  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For 
thirty  years  these  springs  have  yielded  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  salt ;  and  the  salt-works  established  there  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  extensive  and  very  productive  ones  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Before  these  works  were  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  and  at  a  period  when  there  were  neither 
canals  nor  roads  through  this  section  of  country,  salt  was 
a  scarce  and  dear  article  in  all  the  new  settlements  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  westward.  But  now  that  inland  communi¬ 
cations  have  been  opened,  connecting  one  part  of  the 
western  country  with  another,  and  hence  with  the  older 
settlements,  a  barrel  of  salt  weighing  280  lbs.  can  be 
purchased  on  the  shores  of  lake  Huron  or  Michigan  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  sterling.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  remark  that  the  salt-springs  above  alluded  to 
are  situated  in  a  part  of  the  country  by  no  means  moun- 
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tainous,  although  somewhat  hilly  and  broken,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Where  salt-licks  or  weak  springs  of  salt  water  are 
known  to  exist,  the  owner  of  such  lands  (and  here  the 
forest  is  alluded  to,  where  the  lands  are  in  a  wild  state) 
will  sometimes  expend  considerable  sums  in  boring  for 
salt,  apparently  upon  the  supposition  that  the  salt  water, 
which  already  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  issues,  in  all 
probability,  from  some  capacious  reservoir,  which,  if  he 
could  but  reach  it  by  boring,  might  yield  a  plentiful  and 
never-failing  supply. 

Since  speculation  in  wild  lands  is  carried  to  a  great 
extent  in  America,  expedients  of  various  sorts  are  resorted 
to  in  order  to  procure  for  such  lands  a  favourable  cha¬ 
racter.  For  instance,  when  lands  are  advertised  for  sale, 
some  such  recommendations  as  the  following  are  usually 
inserted  in  the  advertisement,  namely,  “  well-watered,” 
“  well-timbered,”  “  possessing  excellent  mill-sites,”  “  con¬ 
taining  a  saline  spring,”  &c.,  and  in  many  cases  without 
adhering  very, closely  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  deceive  those  who  have  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  themselves ;  but  as  many  of  the  land- 
sales  are  effected  at  a  considerable  distance  from  where 
the  lands  are  situated,  the  buyers  often  know  very  little  of 
the  real  nature  and  quality  of  their  purchase ;  and,  re¬ 
garding  salt-springs,  many  curious  frauds  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  upon  the  uninitiated.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort 
happened  to  come  immediately  under  my  own  observation, 
I  will  state  the  circumstances  precisely  as  they  occurred. 

A  tract  of  land,  in  a  wild  state,  containing  300  or  400 
acres,  was  advertised  for  sale,  and,  among  the  good  qua¬ 
lities  mentioned  in  the  advertisement,  a  salt-spring  was 
prominently  spoken  of.  It  had  long  been  rumoured  that 
the  water  of  a  certain  small  spring  on  the  said  tract  was 
slightly  impregnated  with  salt ;  but,  excepting  the  owner 
of  the  property,  I  never  met  with  any  one  that  appeared 
convinced  that  such  was  really  the  case ;  and  many,  like 
myself,  had  tasted  the  water  at  the  well-head  (for  the 
owner  had  caused  a  hole  to  be  dug  there)  without  per¬ 
ceiving  any  certain  indications  of  the  existence  of  salt. 
About  the  period  alluded  to,  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the 
mercantile  cities  happened  to  be  travelling  through  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  feeling  somewhat  disposed  to 
enter  into  a  salt  speculation,  wrote  to  the  owner  of  the 
lands  in  question,  stating  that  he  would  wait  upon  him 
on  a  certain  day,  when,  if  it  were  convenient,  they  would 
examine  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  salt-spring.  At 
the  appointed  time,  the  gentleman  arrived,  when  he  and 
the  other  party,  accompanied  by  a  third  person  carrying 
a  pail  and  shallow  kettle  or  boiler,  took  their  way  through 
the  woods  to  where  the  reported  treasure  issued  from  the 
foot  of  a  shelving  declivity.  The  stranger  tasted  the 
water,  it  was  salt — decidedly  salt ;  and  the  attendant 
having  lighted  a  fire,  the  kettle  was  accordingly  filled  with 
water  taken  from  the  well.  In  due  time,  evaporation 
having  done  its  part,  there  remained  a  respectable  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  white  and  free 
from  impurities ;  “and,”  as  the  Yankee  proprietor  ob¬ 
served  to  the  stranger,  “  fit  for  any  gentleman’s  table.” 
On  the  following  day,  the  purchase  of  the  lands  was  com¬ 
pleted]  and,  during  the  purchaser’s  necessary  sojourn 
from  home,  his  head  was  continually  filled  with  the  idea 
of  speedily  rivalling  the  great  salt-works  at  Onandaga. 

In  due  time  this  gentleman  took  possession  of  his  new 
estate,  having  in  the  interim  made  considerable  progress 
in  arrangements  for  going  into  the  salt-manufacturing 
business  upon  an  extensive  scale.  However,  previous  to 
the  building  of  his  storehouses,  &c.,  he  wished  to  convince 
a  friend  or  two,  who  proposed  joining  him  in  the  business, 
that  all  was  right  respecting  the  quality  of  this  celebrated 
spring  ]  and  the  whole  party,  with  several  attendants, 
having  arrived  upon  the  spot,  an  evaporating  process  was 
forthwith  commenced  upon.  While  the  process  was  going 
on,  he  and  his  companions  sipped  a  little  of  the  water — 


cautiously,  of  course,  for  who  would  like  to  gulp  down 
strong  brine  ?  and  were  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  make  out, 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  whether  or  not  it  tasted  strongly 
of  salt.  In  two  or  three  hours,  however,  the  fire  had 
driven  off  all  the  watery  particles  in  the  form  of  steam — ■ 
the  whole  was  literally  gone,  and  not  an  atom  of  salt  re¬ 
mained  behind !  This  was  exceedingly  perplexing ;  the 
purchaser  insisted  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in 
the  process  of  evaporating.  Another  trial  was  therefore 
made,  with  precisely  a  similar  result  ]  when,  with  the 
evaporation  of  this  second  kettle  of  water,  were  evaporated 
all  the  golden  schemes  the  gentleman  had  formed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  “  most  splendid  salt-spring.”  The 
facts  were  simply  these :  during  several  years,  the  owner 
of  the  tract,  of  land  in  question,  who  was  something  of  a 
hunter,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  small  quantities 
of  salt  with  him  in  his  excursions  through  the  woods, 
sprinkling  it  in  and  around  the  head-waters  of  this  insig¬ 
nificant  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  deer, 
until  the  place  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  deer-lick. 
Thus  it  went  on  for  some  time,  when  he  took  the  trouble 
of  digging  a  hole  about  the  time  he  advertised  the  lands 
for  sale,  in  which  hole,  on  the  morning  of  the.  day  that 
the  city  gentleman  was  expected  to  arrive  for  the  express 
purpose  of  examining  the  salt-spring,  he  deposited  about 
two  bushels  of  salt,  allowing  it  sufficient  time  to  dissolve, 
but  only  a  portion  thereof  to  escape  by  the  small  outlet  ] 
so  that  when  the  water  was  experimented  upon  that  after¬ 
noon,  as  a  matter  of  course  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt 
was  deposited  in  the  kettle,  and  of  a  quality  “  fit  for  any 
gentleman’s  table.” 

The  process  usually  adopted  by  the  Americans  in  boring 
for  salt  is  somewhat  ingenious.  Having  fixed  upon  the 
place,  where  the  parties  intend  to  bore,  commonly  adjacent 
to  the  lick  or  spring,  they  commence  making  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  hole  with  an  instrument  called  an  auger,  being 
shaped  exactly  like  those  used  by  miners  in  perforating 
the  rocks  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  them,  but  the  dia¬ 
meter  being  greater,  generally  about  two  and  a  quarter 
inches.  The  iron  part  of  the  auger,  the  end  of  which  is 
faced  with  steel  and  brought  to  a  blunt  edge,  is  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  and  made  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
wooden  pole  of  equal  diameter  can  be  securely  attached 
to  it,  in  order  to  give  it  the  desirable  length  as  the  work 
progresses.  When  the  hole  has  been  bored  to  a  moderate 
depth,  a  stout  upright  post  with  a  forked  top  is  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  which  a  long  straight 
pole  is  placed,  where  it  acts  as  a  lever,  this  being  the 
principal  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  boring.  One 
end  of  this  lever  is  placed  directly  over  the  hole,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  brought  down  and  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  auger  or  “  borer,”  when,  by  depressing 
the  contrary  extremity  of  the  lever,  the  auger  is  raised 
to  the  height  desired,  and  by  the  pulling  of  a  small  cord 
when  it  is  so  raised,  it  instantly  becomes  detached,  and 
descends  into  the  auger-hole  with  considerable  force.  As 
the  depth  of  the  hole  increases,  other  pieces  of  timber,  of 
suitable  size  and  length,  are  attached  to  the  “borer;” 
and  in  this  way  the  work  is  carried  on  until  the  necessary 
depth  is  attained.  One  person  stands  over  the  hole, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  turn  the  borer  one-third  or  one-half 
round  every  time  it  is  raised ;  a  second  manages  the  long- 
lever,  and  a  boy  pulls  the  cord,  by  which  means  the  borer 
slips  from  the  end  of  the  elevated  lever.  In  perforating 
hard  rocks,  this  method  of  boring  is  slow  work ;  and  as 
occasional  changes  of  augers,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
sharpening,  become  necessary,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is 
occasioned  every  time  this  takes  place  after  the  boring  has 
reached  the  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  when  all 
the  intermediate,  joinings  of  the  wooden  part  of  the  borer 
have  to  be  undone.  These  borings  are  undertaken  with 
the  view  of  reaching  some  larger  or  purer  body  of  salt 
water  than  that  which  rises  to  the  surface ;  and  although 
not  generally  successful,  there  are  instances  where  large 
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reservoirs  (apparently)  have  been  reached,  from  which 
ever  afterwards  a  plentiful  supply  has  risen  through  the 
aperture  to  the  surface.  These  borings  are  never  made 
with  the  view  of  afterwards  sinking  a  shaft ;  hut  should 
water  of  sufficient  saltness  he  discovered,  thin  tubes  of 
tin  or  copper,  of  the  requisite  diameter,  are  inserted  in  the 
hole  as  a  lining ,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  the 
hole  open,  and  the  water  of  such  springs  as  may  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  salt  one  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
mingling  with,  and  thereby  decreasing  the  quality  of, 
that  which  is  intended  to  he  turned  to  a  profitable 
account. 


THE  DANCING  MANIA. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  diseases  wear  out,  not  only 
in  individuals,  but  in  nations  ;  the  leprosy  and  the  sweat¬ 
ing  sickness  live  only  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  at  any 
rate,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  Europe  ;  and  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  a  troublesome,  hut  rarely  a  formidable  disease,  is 
the  meagre  remuant  of  an  epidemic  which  once  afflicted 
thousands,  and  spread  terror  and  confusion  over  large 
districts.  This  singular  change,  this  mitigation  of  the 
disease  from  a  rabid  dance  to  a  mere  convulsion  or  dis¬ 
tortion  of  a  few  muscles,  was,  we  believe,  first  distinctly 
narrated  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Hecker  of  Berlin. 

It  was  in  the  year  1374  that  assemblages  of  men 
and  women  were  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  who  had  come 
out  of  Germany,  and  yielded  to  the  uneasiness  which  op¬ 
pressed  them  in  the  following  manner.  They  formed 
circles,  hand  in  hand,  and  continued  dancing  in  the 
streets  for  hours  together,  in  a  wild  delirium,  till  they  fell 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  They  were  then  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  oppression  from  the  tympany  which  followed  these 
spasmodic  ravings  ;  and  of  this  they  were  relieved  by 
having  cloths  bound  tightly  round  their  waists,  or,  more 
simply  still,  by  thumping  and  trampling  on  the  parts  af¬ 
fected.  “While  dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard, 
being  insensible  to  external  impressions  through  the 
senses,  but  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  conjur¬ 
ing  up  spirits  whose  names  they  shrieked  out ;  and  some 
of  them  afterwards  asserted,  that  they  felt  as  if  they  had 
been  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood,  which  obliged  ‘them 
to  leap  so  high.”* 

In  the  worst  cases,  the  attack  began  with  epileptic  con¬ 
vulsions  ;  yet,  though  the  patients  fell  to  the  ground 
senseless,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  they  were  able  to 
spring  up  and  begin  the  dance  amid  strange  contortions. 
The  disease  first  appeared  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  July, 
and  in  a  few  months  spread  over  the  Netherlands.  In 
many  towns  the  dancers  wore  garlands  in  their  hair,  and 
had  cloths  round  their  waists,  which  were  tightened  as 
soon  as  the  fit  was  over,  to  relieve  their  uneasiness.  Many, 
however,  received  more  benefit  from  kicks  and  blows, 
which  the  bystanders  were  ever  ready  to  administer. 
These  morbid  pranks  were  universally  attributed  to  de¬ 
moniacal  possession,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  by  express  ordinance  none  but  square-toed 
shoes  were  to  be  made,  the  dancers  having  manifested  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  pointed  shoes  which  had  come  into 
fashion  in  1350,  immediately  after  the  great  plague. 
They  were  extremely  irritated  at  the  sight  of  red  colours, 
and  some  of  them  could  not  bear  to  see  persons  weeping. 
Whether  from  the  exorcisms  of  the  clergy,  or  from  mere 
exhaustion,  this  particular  epidemic  soon  died  out,  and  in 
ten  or  eleven  months  the  St.  John’s  dancers,  as  they 
were  called,  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
cities  of  Belgium.  This  first  set  of  dancers  appeared  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  with  St.  John’s  name  in  their  mouths, 
and  it  is  sufficiently  probable  that  the  revels  of  St.  John’s 
day,  1374,  gave  rise  to  the  disease.  The  people,  says 
Dr.  Hecker,  were  suffering  from  wretchedness  and  want, 

*  Hecker  on  ‘The  Dancing  Mania,’  translated  by  Dr.  Babing- 

ton,  p.  4-5. 


and  the  frantic  celebration  of  the  festival,  then  observed 
with  great  form,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  the  malady  in 
constitutions  already  prepared  for  it.  In  the  language  of 
medicine,  starvation  was  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  festival  the  exciting  one.  The  bowels,  de¬ 
bilitated  by  hunger  and  bad  food,  were  naturally  attacked 
by  tympanitis,  which  will  account  for  the  relief  obtained 
by  bandaging. 

At  a  later  period,  in  1418,  namely,  Strasburg  was 
visited  by  the  dancing  plague,  and  here  the  aid  of  St. 
Vitus  was  invoked  for  the  cure  of  the  patients.  St.  Vitus 
was  a  Sicilian  youth  who  suffered  martyrdom  with  Mo- 
destus  and  Crescentia,  under  Dioclesian,  in  the  year  303. 
His  fame  gradually  increased  with  the  progress  of  time ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  perhaps 
in  the  fourteenth,  the  legend  came,  forth  that  he  could  and 
would  protect  from  the  dancing  mania  all  who  should  so¬ 
lemnize  the  day  of  his  commemoration,  and  fast  upon  its 
eve. 

The  Strasburg  patients  were  conducted  to  the  chapels 
of  St.  Vitus,  near  Zabern  and  Rotestein,  and,  after  hear¬ 
ing  mass,  were  led  in  solemn  procession  to  the  altar.  It 
is  probable  that  many  were  cured  there;  at  all  events, 
they  did  not  dance  before  the  altars  of  the  saint.  Burton, 
in  his  ‘  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,’  tells  the  chief  facts  very 
pleasantly ;  he  says  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  “  It  is  so  called 
for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  St. 
Vitus  for  help;  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile, 
they  were  certainly  freed.  ’Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long 
they  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms, 
tables ;  even  great-bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet 
never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they 
can  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead. 
One  in  red  clothes  they  cannot  abide.  Music  above  all 
things  they  love ;  and  therefore  magistrates  in  Germany 
will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty, 
sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.  This  disease 
hath  been  very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears  by  those 
relations  of  Schenkius,  and  Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of 
madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath 
cured  of  it.  Felix  Platerus  ( De  Mentis  Alienat.,  cap.  iii.) 
reports  of  a  woman  in  Basle  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a 
whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of 
; palsy .”  There  are  some  curious  lines  in  J.  of  Konigs- 
hoven,  the  oldest  German  chronicler  in  existence,  describ¬ 
ing  the  epidemic  as  it  appeared  at  Strasburg : 

‘  Viel  hundert  fingen  zu  Strassburg  an,’  &c. 

which  might  be  translated  : 

At  Strasburg  hundreds  of  folks  began 
To  dance  and  leap,  both  maid  and  man  ; 

In  open  market,  lane,  and  street, 

They  skipped  along,  nor  cared  to  eat, 

Until  their  plague  had  ceased  to  fright  us: 

’Twas  called  the  dance  of  holy  Vitus. 

These  dancing  plagues,  however,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  ancient  recorded  in  history.  In  1237  more  than  a 
hundred  children  were  seized  with  this  disease,  at  Erfurt, 
and  went  dancing  and  jumping  along  the  road  to  Arn- 
stadt.  Here  they  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground ;  many  of 
them  died,  and  the  rest  were  afflicted  with  a  permanent 
trembling  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  1278,  two  hun¬ 
dred  fanatics  began  to  dance  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
Moselle  at  Utrecht,  and  would  not  desist  till  a  priest 
passed,  who  was  carrying  the  Host  to  a  sick  person,  on 
which  the  bridge  gave  way  and  they  were  all  drowned. 
Nay,  as  early  as  1027,  a  similar  event  occurred  near  the 
convent  church  of  Kolbig. 

Eighteen  peasants  are  said  to  have  disturbed  divine  ser¬ 
vice  on  Christmas-eve,  by  dancing  and  brawling  in  the 
churchyard ;  on  which  the  priest,  Ruprecht,  cursed  them 
to  the  effect  that  they  should  dance  and  scream  for  a 
whole  year  without  ceasing.  This  curse  was  fulfilled, 
says  the  legend,  so  that  the  sufferers  at  length  sank  knee- 
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deep  into  earth,  and  remained  without  nourishment  till 
they  were  released  by  the  intercession  of  two  pious 
bishops.  Upon  this  they  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
lasted  three  days  ;  four  of  them  died,  and  the  rest  con¬ 
tinued  to  suffer  all  their  lives  from  a  trembling  of  their 
limbs. 

Whatever  fragment  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in 
this  story,  it  was  firmly  believed  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  with  the  succeeding  plagues  of  a  like  kind  so  im¬ 
pressed  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  St.  Vitus’s  dance 
formed  the  basis  of  a  heavy  maledictia  :  Dass  Dick  Sand 
Veitstanz  ankomme,  i.e.  may  you  be  seized  with  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  that  St.  Vitus’s  dance  lost  its  unhallowed 
character,  as  the  work  of  demons,  and  became  the  subject 
of  medical  inquiry.  This  was  due  to  that  great  and 
eccentric  genius  Paracelsus,  who  explained  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  disease  by  sympathy  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  recommended  a  curious  remedy  for  the 
variety  which  depended  on  the  imagination.  “  The 
patient  was  to  make  an  image  of  himself  in  wax  or  rosin, 
and  by  an  effort  of  thought  to  concentrate  all  his  blas¬ 
phemies  and  sins  in  it.  ‘  Without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  person,  to  set  his  whole  minds  and  thoughts 
concerning  these  oaths  in  the  image;’  and  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  this,  he  was  to  burn  the  image,  so  that  not 
a  particle  of  it  should  remain.”* 

This  imaginative  method  of  curing  a  distemper  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  imagination,  appears  to  he  copied,  as 
Dr.  Babington  observes,  from  a  classic  mode  of  enchant¬ 
ment.  The  sorceress  made  a  wax  image  of  the  person 
to  be  tormented ;  and  by  sticking  pins  into  the  figure,  or 
melting  it  before  the  fire,  she  hoped  to  inflict  similar  ills 
on  the  prototype.  Thus  Simoetlia  says,  in  Theocritus : 

“  Just  as  I  melt  this  wax  before  the  fire, 

So  may  young  Delphis  waste  with  slow  desire.” — Anon. 

Nor  did  this  strange  fancy  expire  with  the  superstition 
of  the  ancients,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  on 
magic  written  in  the  middle  ages.  About  this  time  the 
dancing  mania  began  to  decline,  so  that  the  severer  cases 
of  St.  Vitus’s  became  rarer,  and  in  modern  times  have 
totally  disappeared.  Schenck  von  Graffenberg,  a  cele¬ 
brated  physician,  who  died  in  1598,  speaks  of  the  disease 
as  having  been  common  only  in  the  time  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  it  was 
only  occasionally  observed  in  its  ancient  form.  Thus  in 
1623  G.  Horst  saw  some  women  who  annually  performed 
a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Vitus’s  chapel  at  Drefelhausen,  near 
Weissenstein,  in  the  territory  of  Ulm.  There  they 
waited  till  the  dancing-fit  came  on,  continuing  day  and 
night  in  a  state  of  delirium,  till  they  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  they  recovered  from  this  state,  they  felt  relieved 
of  the  uneasiness  and  sensation  of  weight,  of  which  they 
had  complained  for  weeks  previously.  Music  seems  in 
some  measure  to  have  excited  the  paroxysms  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  though  by  its  continuance  it  soothed  the  violence 
of  the  convulsions. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  which  lasted  from  1618  to 
1648,  finally  extinguished  this  singular  form  of  disease; 
for  though  the  calamities  it  brought  upon  Germany 
were  unspeakable,  yet,  with  the  vehemence  of  a  purifying 
fire,  they  gradually  effected  the  intellectual  regeneration 
of  the  Germans,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  a  malady  excited 
by  superstition.  Dr.  Hecker’s  account  of  tarantism, 
which  may  be  called  the  dancing  plague  of  Italy,  and 
other  convulsive  epidemics,  we  will  reserve  for  a  future 
occasion. 


*  Hecker  on  ‘  The  Dancing  Mania,’  translated  by  Dr.  Babing' 
ton,  p.  38. 

[To  be  continued.] 


while  the  cat,  the  most  ungrateful  and  least  susceptible  of 
attachment  of  all  domestic  animals,  is  the  darling  alike  of 
the  bearded  warrior  and  the  fair  inmate  of  the  harem  ;  she 
eats  and  drinks  from  the  same  dish,  and  sleeps  on  the  same 
couch  both  with  old  and  young;  and  all  this  because  she 
was  the  favourite  plaything  of  Mahomet,  who  actually  per¬ 
mitted  his  purring  pet  to  deposit  her  nursery  in  his  bosom.— 
Spenser's  Travels  in  Circassia. 


Field  Mouse. — Small  and  insignificant  as  the  animal  is  in 
appearance,  there  is  scarcely  a  species  among  the  rodents 
more  destructive  to  the  fields,  gardens,  and  woods,  which 
have  been  rendered  fruitful  by  the  industrious  hand  of  man, 
than  the  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse.  In  the  corn-field,  in 
the  rick-yard,  in  the  granary,  in  the  extensive  plantation,  its 
depredations  are  often  severe,  and  sometimes  overwhelming. 
The  following  instance  will  show  what  damage  these  mice 
are  capable  of  doing  when  they  become  multitudinous : — 
Lord  Glenbervie,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dated 
30th  June,  1814,  observes  that  the  whole  both  of  Dean  and 
New  Forest  appeared  to  be  numerously  slocked  with  mice; 
at  least,  wherever  the  large  furze-brakes  in  the  open  parts 
had  been  burnt,  their  holes  and  runs  covered  the  surface. 
Haywood  Hill,  a  new  plantation  of  about  500  acres,  in  the 
forest  of  Dean,  was  particularly  infested.  This  enclosure, 
after  being  properly  fenced,  was  planted  with  acorns  in 
1810,  and  in  the  following  spring  about  one-third  came  up  ; 
the  rest  of  the  seed  having  been  probably  destroyed  by  mice 
principally.  The  young  shoots  of  the  natural  hollies  of  the 
tract,  which  had  been  cut  down  to  favour  the  plantation, 
were  not  attacked  by  the  mice  in  the  winter  of  1811,  though 
their  runs  were  numerous.  In  the  autumn  of  1812  a  large 
quantity  of  five-years-old  oaks  and  chestnuts,  with  ash,  larch, 
and  fir,  were  planted  in  the  enclosure.  In  the  winter  the 
destruction  began,  and  numbers  of  the  hollies,  then  two, 
three,  or  more  feet  high,  were  barked  round  from  the 
ground  to  four  or  five  inches  upwards,  and  died.  In  the 
spring  of  1813  a  number  of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  were 
found  dead,  and  when  they  were  pulled  up  it  appeared  that 
the  roots  had  been  gnawed  through  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  many  were  also  barked 
round  and  killed,  like  the  holly-shoots ;  whilst  others,  which 
had  been  begun  upon,  were  sickly.  The  evil  now  extended 
to  the  other  enclosures  ;  and  becoming  very  serious  both  in 
Dean  Forest  and  the  New  Forest,  cats  were  turned  out,  the 
bushes,  fern,  rough  grass,  &c.  were  cleared  away  to  expose 
the  mice  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  poisons  in  great  variety 
were  laid,  and  seven  or  eight  different  sorts  of  traps  were 
set  for  them,  some  of  which,  made  of  tin,  succeeded  very 
well.  These  were  however  superseded  by  the  plan  of  a 
professed  rat-catcher,  who,  having  been  employed  to  catch 
the  mice,  had  observed,  on  going  to  work  in  the  morning, 
that  some  of  them  had  fallen  into  wells  or  pits,  accidentally 
formed,  and  could  not  get  out  again ;  many  of  them  dying 
from  hunger,  or  fatigue  in  endeavouring  to  climb  up  the 
sides.  Such  pits  were  therefore,  on  his  recommendation, 
immediately  tried :  they  were  at  first  made  three  feet  deep, 
three  long,  and  two  wide ;  but  these  v’ere  found  to  be  unne¬ 
cessarily  large,  and,  after  various  experiments,  it  appeared 
that  they  answ'ered  best  when  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  deep  at  the  bottom,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  width,  and,  at  top,  only  eighteen 
inches  long  and  nine  wide,  or  indeed  as  small  as  the  earth 
could  be  got  out  of  a  hole  of  that  depth ;  for  the  wider  they 
are  below  and  the  narrower  above,  the  better  they  answer 
their  purpose.  They  were  made  about  twenty  yards  asun¬ 
der,  or  about  twelve  on  an  acre ;  or,  where  the  mice  were 
less  numerous,  thirty  yards  apart.  Nearly  30,000  mice 
had  been  caught,  principally  by  this  last  method,  in  Dean 
Forest,  up  to  the  22nd  of  December;  and  Mr.  Davies  (the 
deputy-surveyor)  was  convinced  that  a  far  greater  number 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  holes,  either  alive  or  dead,  by 
stoats,  weazels,  kites,  owls,  Sic.,  and  even  by  crows,  magpies, 
jays,  &c.  The  success  of  these  holes  in  Dean  Forest  was 
so  great,  that  the  use  of  a  bait  in  them  was  soon  discon¬ 
tinued;  but  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  digging  of  them,  or 
some  other  cause,  they  were  far  less  efficacious  in  the  New 
Foi’est,  where  the  mice  continued  still,  though  less  nume¬ 
rous,  to  infest  our  plantations. — Penny  Cyclopaedia. 


Turkish  Predilection  for  Cats. — The  dog,  the  faithful 
friend  of  man,  is  everywhere  in  the  land  of  Islamism  a 
complete  outcast ;  everything  he  touches  becomes  impure ; 
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THE  HARPY  EAGLE. 


[The  Harpy  Eagle.  ( Harpya  Destructor,  Cuv.)] 


The  Harpy  Eagle  constitutes  the  type  of  a  distinct  sec¬ 
tion  among  the  birds  of  prey,  a  section  first  established 
by  Cuvier,  and  adopted  by  most  naturalists.  The  species 
comprehended  in  this  genus,  Harpya,  are  exclusively 
American  ;  they  are  characterised  by  the  enormous  thick¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  the  tarsi,  which  are  feathered  half¬ 
way  down ;  the  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  the  beak 
Vol.  VIII. 


is  strongly  hooked,  as  are  the  talons  also,  and  of  formi¬ 
dable  magnitude.  Comparing  the  harpy  with  the  golden 
eagle  (aquila  chrysaetos),  we  observe  the  former  to  be 
distinguished  not  only  by  shorter  but  by  more  rounded 
wings,  by  tarsi  far  more  robust,  and  only  partially  fea¬ 
thered  (whereas  in  the  golden  eagle  they  are  feathered  to 
the  toes),  by  more  powerful  talons,  and  by  a  more  stout 
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and  curved  beak;  tlie  physiognomy  of  the  two  birds  is 
also  very  different ;  both  have  a  stern  but  glistening  eye, 
indicative  of  courage  and  ferocity ;  of  both  the  port  is 
royal,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  in 
the  harpy  in  some  degree  reminds  us  of  the  great-eared 
owl  In  the  golden  eagle  the  head  and  neck  are  covered 
with  long  narrow  pointed  feathers,  which  fall  over  each 
other,  and  yet  preserve  their  distinctness  of  appearance. 
On  the  contrary,  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  sides  of  the 
head  in  the  harpy  eagle  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
anterior  margin,  and  capable  of  being  puffed  up ;  while 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  the  feathers,  still  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  but  longer,  form  a  crest,  which  the  bird  can  raise 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  The  middle  feathers  of  this  crest 
are  shorter  than  the  more  lateral,  so  that  when  erected  it 
is  lowest  in  the  centre,  and  rises  at  each  side  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  ears  or  tufts ;  but  the  proud  deportment  and 
the  fierce  glance  of  the  eyes  redeem  the  owl-like  charac¬ 
ter  thus  given  to  the  head.  Often  have  we  watched  the 
splendid  harpy  eagle  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  as  he  has  sat  upright  on  his  perch,  and  motion¬ 
less  as  a  statue,  unmoved  by  every  attempt  to  intimidate 
him  or  disturb  his  dignified  composure,  while  the.  gleam 
of  his  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  us  betokened  at  once  daring 
and  energy.  In  strength  none  equal  him ;  in  courage 
and  ferocity  none  excel  him.  But  we  have  seen  the 
harpy  eagle  under  other  circumstances  :  we  have 
seen  him  feasting  on  his  slaughtered  prey,  with  his 
talons  buried  in  the  body,  and  his  beak  crimson  with 
gore  ;  on  our  approach,  instead  of  quitting  it,  he  has 
expanded  his  ample  wings  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  it,  and 
assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  as  if  prepared  to  contest 
the  possession  of  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  such  was  theJero- 
city  and  power  displayed,  as  to  convince  us  that  any 
attempt  at  interference  (had  it  been  practicable)  would 
have  been  a  most  dangerous  undertaking.  The  harpy  eagle 
is  a  native  of  Guyana  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
where  it  frequents  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forests  remote 
from  the  abodes  of  man.  Of  its  habits,  however,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  we  have  but  little  information.  It  is 
feared  for  its  great  strength  and  fierceness,  and  is  reported 
not  to  hesitate  in  attacking  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
nay,  that  instances  have  been  known  in  which  persons 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  their  skulls  having  been  fractured 
by  the  blows  of  its  beak  and  talons.  This  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  certainly  it  would  be  a  hazardous  ex¬ 
periment  to  venture  unarmed  near  the  nest  of  a  pair  of 
these  formidable  eagles.  Hernandez  states  that  this 
species  not  only  thus  ventures  to  assault  man,  but  even 
beasts  of  prey.  According  to  Mandruyt,  it  makes  great 
destruction  amongst  the  sloths,  which  tenant  the  branches 
of  the  forest,  and  are  ill  fitted  to  resist  so  formidable  an 
antagonist ;  it  also  destroys  fawns,  cavies,  opossums,  and 
other  quadrupeds,  which  it  carries  to  its  lonely  retreat, 
there  in  solitude  to  satiate  its  appetite.  Monkeys  are  also 
to  be  numbered  among  its  victims ;  but  the  sloth  is  said 
to  constitute  its  ordinary  prey.  Of  its  nidification  we 
know  nothing ;  as  the  eagles,  however,  lay  only  from  two 
to  three  eggs,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present 
species  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  has  been  correctly  observed  by  Mr.  Selby,  that  the 
members  of  the  aquiline  division  of  the  Raptorial  order  do 
not  possess  the  same  facility  of  pursuing  their  prey  upon 
the  wing  which  we  see  in  the  falcons  and  hawks;  for 
though  their  flight  is  very  powerful,  they  are  not  ca¬ 
pable.  of  the  rapid  evolutions  that  attend  the  aerial  attacks 
of  tire  above-named  groups,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  prey  is  mostly  pounced  upon  the  ground.  The 
shortness  of  the  wings  of  the  harpy  eagle,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  golden  eagle  of  Europe,  and  their 
rounded  form  and  breadth,  though  well  adapting  them 
for  a  continued  steady  flight,  render  them  less  efficient  as 
organs  of  rapid  and  sudden  aerial  evolutions  than  those 
of  the  latter;  but  as  it  inhabits  the  woods,  and  does 


not  prey  upon  birds,  but  upon  animals  incapable  of 
saving  themselves  by  flight,  its  powers  of  wing  (or  rather 
the  modification  of  those  powers)  are  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  as  to  food  and  locality  under  which  it 
is  placed.  If  the  harpy  eagle  soars  not  aloft,  hovering 
over  plains  and  mountains,  it  threads  the  woods,  it  skims 
amidst  the  trees,  and  marks  the  sloth  suspended  on  the 
branch,  or  the  monkey  dozing  in  unsuspicious  security, 
and  with  unerring  aim  strikes  its  defenceless  victims. 
Mr.  Selby,  commenting  on  the  fierceness  of  a  pair  of 
golden  eagles  in  his  possession,  and  their  readiness  to 
attack  every  one  indiscriminately,  observes  that  when 
living  prey  (as  hares,  rabbits,  or  cats)  are  thrown  to  them, 
the  animal  is  “  instantly  pounced  on  by  a  stroke  behind 
the  head  and  another  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  the 
bill  appearing  never  to  be  used  but  for  the  purpose  of 
tearing  up  the  prey  when  dead.”  It  is  precisely  in  this 
manner  that  the  harpy  eagle  deals  with  his  victims ;  death 
seems  the  work  of  an  instant ;  the  strongest  cat,  power¬ 
less  in  his  grasp,  is  clutched,  and  expires.  Nor  will  this 
surprise  any  one  who  has  contemplated  the  power  seated 
in  the  talons  of  this  bird ;  strong  as  are  the  talons  of  the 
golden  eagle,  great  as  is  the  muscular  development  of  its 
limbs,  and  formidable  as  are  its  claws,  they  seem  almost 
trifling  compared  with  those  of  the  harpy  eagle.  In  the 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  are  skeletons  of  both 
these  birds,  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  together. 
The  thickness  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  in  the  latter,  and 
especially  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  more  than  double  that 
of  the  golden  eagle,  and  the  enormous  size  of  the  talons, 
are  sufficient  to  convince  the  observer  of  the  ease  with 
which,  when  living,  the  fierce  bird  would  bury  its  sharp- 
hooked  claws  in  the  vitals  of  its  prey,  and  how  vain  re¬ 
sistance  when  the  fatal  grasp  was  taken.  In  its  native 
regions  the  harpy  eagle  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  com¬ 
mon  ;  were  it  so,  the  destruction  occasioned  by  its  pre¬ 
sence  would,  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  preponderate 
over  the  renovation  of  the  species  which  constitute  its 
habitual  food,  and  the  balance  which  nature  has  esta¬ 
blished  between  the  destroyed  and  the  destroying,  the 
sanguinary  and  their  victims,  be  thus  disarranged.  No 
doubt  that,  as  is  the  case  with  all  carnivorous  animals, 
its  numerical  ratio  in  a  given  space  is  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  animals  on  which  it  is  destined  habitually 
to  feed.  Where  the  sloth  is  most  abundant,  there  will 
most  abound  the  harpy  eagle. 

The  general  colour  of  this  noble  bird  is  slate-black; 
the  head  is  light  slate-grey,  passing  into  dusky-black  on 
the  crest ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  a  broad  band 
of  dark  slate  colour  across  the  chest.  The  tail  is  barred 
with  black  and  slate  colour.  The  beak  and  claws  are 
black  ;  the  tarsi  yellow. 


LAVENDER  AND  ITS  USES. 

Among  the  vegetable  perfumes  there  is  one  which 
appears  to  iis  to  be  so  far  distinguished  by  ancient 
usage,  as  well  as  by  its  own  inherent  sweetness,  as  to 
claim  a  prominent  place  in  our  esteem.  This  perfume 
is  Lavender ,  the  “  spikenard  ”  of  the  ancients,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  very  precious  ointment. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  were  employed  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  spikenard  ointment ;  so  that,  however  com¬ 
mon  lavender  may  be,  and  easily  procured,  at  the  present 
day,  its  value  must  have  been  great  when  it  was  thus 
employed  ;  indeed,  \ye  are  told  ( Mark ,  chap,  xiv.,  ver.  5) 
that  a  box  of  the  ointment  was  worth  more  than  three 
hundred  pence  ;  it  is  also  known  that  the  spikes  or  blos¬ 
soms  sold  for  one  hundred  Roman  denarii  (equal  to 
31.  2s.  6d.)  per  pound. 

The  lavender  plant  is  supposed  to  have  gained  its 
name  of  spika,  or  spike ,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  only  verticillated  plant  (or  plants  whose  leaves  grow 
in  whorls  round  the  stem)  which  has  its  blossoms  in  the 
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form  of  a  spike.  With  respect  to  the  other  component 
part  of  the  word  spikenard,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Nardits,  or  Nard,  or  Naarda,  a  city  of 
Syria,  near  the  Euphrates.  The  familiar  appellation  of 
lavender  seems  to  have  arisen  from  its  use  in  washing 
and  bathing,  from  the  Latin  verb  lavo  (to  wash).  In¬ 
deed  in  modern  times  it  has  been  so  much  employed  for 
these  purposes,  and  its  use  for  the  inferior  offices  of  the 
toilette  has  so  much  extended  among  the  middle  classes, 
that  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  disrepute  among  the 
wealthy. 

The  lavender  plant  is  a  narrow-leaved  fragrant  bush 
hearing  bluish  flowers  arranged  in  spikes.  It  grows 
freely  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  Canaries, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  Persia,  and  the  west  of  India ;  but  we 
are  told  by  Pliny  that  the  most  odoriferous  lavender  grew 
anciently  about  the  town  of  Eporrhedia,  and  was  so  much 
esteemed  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth, 
that  it  was  sought  after  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
brought  a  revenue  to  that  city  equal  to  a  mine  of  the 
most  precious  metal.  Pliny  speaks  also  of  the  ointment 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  gives  directions  for  its 
being  kept  in  vessels  of  alabaster,  and  mentions  the 
spikes  or  blossoms  of  the  plant  as  forming  a  most  agree¬ 
able  perfume,  for  dresses. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  lavender  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  England.  We  know  that  it  was  cultivated 
here  as  early  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  for  Gerard  speaks 
of  six  varieties  that  were  found  in  gardens  in  that  reign. 
It  does  not  appear  that  perfumes  were  then  much  in 
request;  but  we  find  that  lavender  was  directed  to  be 
used  as  a  wash  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  suffering 
from  palsy  or  apoplexy;  and  that  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
serve  it  was  administered  for  various  complaints. 

The  medical  uses  of  lavender  seem  to  have  been 
deemed  of  high  importance  by  old  Culpeper,  the  astrolo¬ 
gical  herbalist  (who  wrote  about  two  centuries  ago).  He 
tells  us — “  Mercury  owns  the  herb,  and  it  carries  his 
effects  very  potently.  Lavender  is  of  special  good  use 
for  all  the  griefs  and  pains  of  the  head  and  brain  that 
proceed  of  a  cold  cause.”  Then,  after  stating  its  efficacy 
in  curing  a  number  of  diseases  which  have  apparently  no 
sort  of  connection  with  each  other,  he  proceeds  : — “  Two 
spoonsful  of  the  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  taken, 
helpcth  them  that  have  lost  their  voice,  as  also  the  trem¬ 
blings  and  passions  of  the  heart,  and  faintings  and  swoon- 
ings,  not  only  being  drank,  but  applied  to  the  temples  or 
nostrils  to  be  smelt  unto ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it 
where  the  body  is  replete  with  blood  and  humours,  because 
of  the  hot  and  subtle  spirits  wherewith  it  is  possessed. 
The  chemical  oil  drawn  from  lavender,  usuallv  called  oil 
of  spike,  is  of  so  fierce  and  piercing  a  quality,  that  it  is 
cautiously  to  be  used,  some  few  drops  being  sufficient  to 
be  given  with  other  things,  either  for  inward  or  outward 
griefs.”  There  is  at  least  as  much  of  the  marvellous  as 
of  the  true  in  all  this. 

As  many  as  twelve  different  species  of  lavender  have 
been  described  ;  but  two  only  are  of  general  interest,  viz., 
common  lavender  ( Lavendula  vera ),  and  French  lavender 
{La  vendula  spica).  The  former  is  largely  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  flowers,  which  it  bears  in  June  and  July. 
An  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  these  flowers 
with  water,  which  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  which,  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol,  constitutes  the  perfume  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  The  foreign  oil  of  lavender  cannot  compete 
with  that  which  is  distilled  in  our  own  country ;  the 
plant  being,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  The  oil  which 
first  passes  over  has  the  highest  and  best  scent,  and  is 
frequently  kept  separate  from  the  rest,  and  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  If  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  distilled  with 
the  flowers,  the  odour  of  the  oil  is  deteriorated  ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  oil  obtained  from  other 
countries. 


Lavendula  spica,  or  French  lavender,  yields  likewise 
a  fragrant  essential  oil,  which  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  colours  in  the  painting  of  porcelain,  in  the  preparation 
of  varnishes  for  artists,  and  sometimes,  but  not  very  fre¬ 
quently,  in  the  preparation  of  the  colours  for  house-paint¬ 
ing.  It  is  generally  known  as  oil  of  spike.  ■ 

Lavender  is  the  chief  of  all  cephalic  plants,  and  may 
be  used  with  advantage  to  sweeten  the  air  of  sick  rooms 
where  a  purer  circulation  cannot  be  obtained  without 
clanger  to  the  patient.  The  spirit  of  lavender  may  like¬ 
wise  be  administered  in  some  cases  with  advantage;  but 
as  there  arc  other  cases  in  which  its  use  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  not  fatal,  it  should  not  be  administered  without 
competent  advice 

We  would  venture  to  recommend  the  more  frequent 
cultivation  of  this  plant  by  persons  possessing  a  little 
garden-ground.  However  painful  and  oppressive  we 
may  have  found  it  at  times  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room 
where  perfumes  abound,  and  where  the  sweetest  flowers 
are  arranged  without  unv  attention  being  paid  to  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  apartment,  in  the  open  air  the 
case  is  very  different — no  one  complains  there  of  the 
quantity  of  fragrant  plants  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Lavender  is  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  slips ; 
and  if  it  were  more  disseminated,  its  odour  might  impart 
a  passing  sense  of  pleasure  to  many  of  the  humbler 
classes,  whose  pleasures  are  sufficiently  few. 

As  our  plantations  of  lavender  grow  older,  we  shall  find 
them,  though  less  pleasing  in  their  appearance,  yet  pro¬ 
ducing  more  fragrant  flowers,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  find  the  fruit  of  an  old  tree  preferable  to  that  of  a 
young  one.  When  the  blossoms  are  fully  blown,  they 
may  be  gathered,  and  dried  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sweet  bags,  if  they  are  not  required  for  distillation  ;  and 
if  the  odour  of  other  flowers  be  likewise  desired,  let  them 
be  also  dried,  with  leaves  of  some  sweet  herb,  and  added 
to  the  lavender.  The  whole  should  then  be  pounded 
and  reduced  to  a  powder,  in  which  form  it  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  enclosed  in  bags  for  use. 


Savage  and  Civilised  Life. — If  we  contemplate  a  savage 
nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a  supine  indolence  and  a 
carelessness  of  futurity  will  be  found  to  constitute  their 
general  character.  In  a  civilised  state,  every  faculty  of  man 
is  expanded  and  exercised,  and  the  great  chain  of  mutual 
dependence  connect#  and  embraces  the  several  members  of 
society.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  it*  is  employed  in 
constant  and  useful  labour.  The  select  few,  placed  by  for¬ 
tune  above  that  necessity,  can,  however,  fill  up  their  time 
by  the  pursuits  of  interest  or  glory,  by  the  improvement  of 
their  estate  or  their  understanding,  by  the  duties,  the  plea¬ 
sures,  and  even  the  follies  of  social  life. — Gibbon. 


A  New  Zealand  Cultivator. — I  spent  the  twilight  that 
remained  viewing  the  plantations,  which  were  laid  out  in 
the  neatest  order.  Few  farms  in  civilised  countries  could 
be  planted  with  greater  attention  to  neatness.  The  soil  was 
of  the  richest  quality ;  and  the  different  edibles  flourished 
with  extraordinary  vigour.  The  potatoes  and  kumeras  were 
planted  in  rows  of  small  hills,  laid  out  with  strict  regularity  ; 
between  those  hills  the  large  broad  lotus-leaf  of  the  farina¬ 
ceous  tarrow  appeared;  large  broad  patches  of  the  culmi- 
ferous  Indian  corn  grew  in  neat  order  to  the  right  of  us  ; 
and  the  herbaceous  land  was  cleared  of  weeds,  piled  above 
the  walls  of  stone  that  had  been  collected  from  the  grounds, 
which  I  calculated  occupied  about  20  acres  in  extent. 
Among  the  vegetables  deposited  in  the  soil,  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned,  were  cabbages,  shallots,  garlick,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  the  kaipukeha,  a  species  of  yam,  hut  infinitely 
superior  to  that  ingustable  vegetable,  which  it  resembles  in 
size  and  general  appearance  only. — Polacli's  New  Zea¬ 
land. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 


[Cronstadt  (Kronstadt,  ‘  the  Town  of  the  Crown’).] 


It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  space  which  the  Russian 
empire  occupies  on  the  map  of  the  -world  should  not 
force  itself  upon  the  attention.  It  forms  the  ninth  part 
of  the  habitable  portion  of  the  globe,  and  far  exceeds  in 
extent  the  empire  of  Rome  when  its  dominion  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Britain.  On  the  frontiers  of 
China  the  Russian  boundary -line  is  above  three 
thousand  miles  in  length,  which  is  as  long  as  a  line 
drawn  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Portugal  to 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  while  from  the 
most  southern  point  of  Greece  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  is  not  more  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles. 
Great  Britain  sinks  into  insignificance  in  respect  to  terri¬ 
torial  extent  when  compared  with  Russia,  its  greatest 
length,  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Scotland,  not  greatly  exceeding  600  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  any  one  point,  being  only  320  miles.  But 
the  distance  from  Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  haven  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  Kamtchatka,  is  above  1 1,500  miles,  and 
in  the  Russian  ‘  Post  Book’  a  line  of  road  is  marked  out  in 
stages  to  a  distance  of  S134  miles.  A  courier  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Kamtchatka  is  above  a  hundred  days  in 
performing  the  journey,  and  though  for  the  latter  part  of 
it  the  rate  of  travelling  is  not  very  rapid,  yet  the  usual 
rate  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  a  day  for  the  first 
forty  days. 

When  however  we  begin  to  examine  the  available 
strength  and  resources  of  such  an  empire  as  that  of 
Russia,  we  find  territorial  magnitude  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  least  contributes  to  substantial  national  power. 


The  population  of  the  empire  amounted,  in  1836,  to 
61,000,000,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  human  race, 
but  it  consists  of  many  different  races  of  people,  some  of 
whom  are  still  in  a  nomade  state,  and  wander  with  their 
flocks  over  the  immense  plains  or  steppes  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  while  others  obtain  a  livelihood  only  by  fishing 
and  hunting.  The  plains  possess  the  ordinary  qualities 
of  fertility  which  are  usually  found  in  so  extensive  an  area, 
the  soil  in  many  parts  being  extremely  rich,  but  in  others 
its  properties  are  less  promising,  and  districts  occur  which 
offer  no  inducements  whatever  to  the  agriculturist.  Between 
the  river  Ob  and  the  Frozen  Ocean,  immense  marshes  and 
swampy  forests  prevail.  The  ‘  government’  of  Tobolsk, 
though  a  thousand  miles  in  width,  contains  little  more 
than  one-half  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire;  and  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  Captain  Cochrane  travelled  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  without  meeting  a  single  individual,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  thousand  miles  he  saw  only  one  habita¬ 
tion.  In  the  ‘  government’  of  Archangel,  which  is  three 
times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  equal  in  extent  to 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  population 
scarcely  amounts  to  one  for  each  square  mile.  Almost  the 
only  accommodation  which  the  traveller  finds  in  the  in¬ 
hospitable  regions  of  Eastern  Siberia,  are  the  ‘  charity 
yourtes’  erected  every  twenty-five  miles  by  the  public 
authorities.  They  are  simply  uninhabited  log-houses, 
about  twelve  feet  square,  unprovided  with  window's,  and 
in  which  shelter  only  is  obtained.  This  however  is  the 
least  favourable  picture  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  is 
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true  in  reference  only  to  its  northern  parts.  Extending 
from  38°  to  78°,  it  presents  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  rigours  of  the 
arctic  circle.  The  provinces  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  are  thinly  inhabited,  though  the  soil  and  climate 
are  highly  favourable  to  the  progress  of  industry  and 
population ;  but  in  the  south  there  is  less  of  a  national 
spirit  than  in  the  north,  until  we  reach  the  disputed 
territory  of  Georgia  and  Circassia,  where  the  authority 
of  Russia  is  opposed  by  force  of  arms.  The  progress 
of  converting  the  various  people  under  the  Russian 
dominion  to  Russian  habits  and  ideas  is  however 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected.  In  the 
centre  and  in  the  south,  instead  of  the  thick  fogs 
which  brood  over  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  a 
climate  which  drives  men  from  agriculture  to  the  rivers 
and  forests  for  their  food,  we  find  the  vegetation  of  the 
tropics  and  the  most  luxurious  productions  of  the  tempe¬ 
rate  zone.  On  the  banks  of  the  Don,  the  vine  is  the  spon¬ 
taneous  produce  of  the  soil,  and  attempts  are  at  present 
making  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  and  the  indigo  plant. 
Between  49°  and  51°  of  latitude,  in  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  ‘  Line  of  the  Cossacks  of  Siberia,’  melons  and  the 
tobacco  plant  spring  up  without  cultivation.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  Captain  Cochrane  found  the  general 
summer  diet  consisted  of  bread,  with  fine  melons  and 
cucumbers,  grown  of  course  in  the  open  air.  “  No  part 
of  the  world,”  he  says,  “  can  offer  greater  or  more  certain 
advantages  to  the  agriculturist  than  the  right  bank  of 
this  river,  where  the  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould,” — and  it 
will  be  recollected  it  is  Siberia  of  'which  he  speaks, — a 
country  regarded  as  proverbially  inhospitable,  which  in 
truth  it  is  over  a  great  part  of  its  surface. 

Many  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  south  of  Russia 
were  almost  wholly  uncultivated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Catherine,  she  invited  foreign  colonists  to  settle,  and 
10,000  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  and  Swedes  were  placed 
in  above  a  hundred  villages,  chiefly  situated  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don.  These  villages  appear  to 
be  very  prosperous,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
population ;  the  births  to  the  deaths  are  as  three 
to  one.  There  are  besides,  elsewhere,  many  other 
colonies  of  foreigners,  particularly  of  Germans ;  and 
settlers  are  encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxes.  The 
land  unoccupied  is  still  of  immense  extent.  Captain 
Jones,  who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire  in  1826,  speaks  of  extensive  districts  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Taganrog,  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  possessing  an 
extremely  rich  soil,  “  in  many  parts  perfect  garden  mould, 
and  capable  of  producing  any  or  every  thing,”  but  the 
population  was  scanty,  and  not  sufficient  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land.  He  passed  over  several  tracts  of  sixty 
miles  of  desert  in  this  fine  region. 

From  the  preceding  statements  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  endless  diversity  of  circumstances  under  which 
man  exists  in  regions  so  varied  as  those  comprised  in  the 
Russian  empire.  In  one  quarter  the  vegetation  is  of  a 
tropical  character.  At  another  (Nijnei  Kolimsk,  on 
the  Frozen  Ocean),  “  the  inhabitants  manage,  with  great 
labour,  to  feed  a  couple  of  cows :  hay  is  brought  eighty 
miles  distant  for  them.”  Horses  occasionally  reach  this 
place,  but  they  never  spend  more  than  a  few  days  here, 
during  which  they  are  obliged  to  live  upon  the  tops  and 
bark  of  bushes,  or  on  moss.  If  we  select  any  process  of 
agriculture,  we  shall  find  a  variety  of  means  practised  to 
attain  the  same  object,  each  influenced,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  local  causes.  Take  the  employment  of  animal  power 
for  instance,  and  while,  south  of  Tobolsk,  we  find  the 
sledges  drawn  by  horses,  north  of  that  place  only  the 
rein-deer  or  dogs  are  used.  In  the  Crimea  the  two¬ 
humped  camel  is  employed.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Taganrog,  the  plough  may  be  seen  at  work  drawn 
by  ten  oxen,  of  the  colour  and  almost  of  the  size 


of  elephants.  In  other  parts,  oxen  from  the  steppes  of 
the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  the  Caucasus,  are  used  in  trans¬ 
porting  goods,  but  not  in  tilling  the  land.  Winter, 
which  in  some  provinces  is  a  season  of  inactivity  and  re¬ 
pose,  is  a  period  of  life,  bustle,  and  animation  in  others. 
The  wheels  are  taken  off  vehicles,  and  merchandise  is 
transported  with  extraordinary  ease  over  the  frozen  sur¬ 
face  of  the  snow.  At  this  season  the  fares  by  the  dili¬ 
gences  are  lower  than  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  In  a 
country  of  smaller  extent,  such  striking  diversities  do  not 
exist ;  but  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  all  those 
which  are  most  prominent  in  the  various  arts  of  life  in 
Russia  would  occupy  many  separate  papers. 

In  Russia  there  is  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  met  with 
that  concentration  of  labour  and  extensive  application  of 
animal  and  mechanical  power  which  is  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  many  provinces  the  towns  are  few,  and  the 
communication  betwixt  them  difficult.  There  is  little 
or  no  trade,  and  manufactures  of  the  simplest  kind  are  in 
their  infancy.  But  the  aggregate  results  of  the  industry 
of  above  sixty  millions  of  people  are  of  course  very  large. 

St.  Petersburg  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  commerce, 
as  Moscow  is  of  the  vast  internal  trade  of  the  empire. 
The  former  is  the  great  maritime  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  has  an  extensive  communication  with  the 
interior  by  rivers  and  canals.  Our  cut  presents  a  view 
of  Cronstadt,  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  is  also  the  harbour  of  St. 
Petersburg,  although  thirty-one  miles  distant  from  that 
city.  The  waters  of  the  Neva,  on  which  St.  Petersburg 
stands,  are  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  large  burthen, 
their  cargoes  are  therefore  discharged  at  Cronstadt, 
and  barges  are  employed  in  transporting  them  to  the  city. 
Cronstadt  is  built  on  an  island  about  seven  miles  long 
and  one  broad,  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  strongly 
defended  by  a  fortress  built  on  an  opposite  rock.  Here 
are  extensive  wet  and  dry  docks,  with  storehouses  and  all 
the  great  establishments  which  are  requisite  in  fitting  out 
a  fleet  and  keeping  it  in  repair  and  fit  for  service,  includ¬ 
ing  foundries  for  cannon,  rope-walks,  &c.  Canals  are 
constructed  which  enable  a  ship  of  the  line  to  take  in 
her  stores  close  to  the  warehouses.  The  Military  Canal, 
capable  of  containing  35  sail  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  has  become  so  shallow  as  to  be  incapable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  large  ships.  Cronstadt  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great.  In  1703  a  ship  from  Holland  was  the  first 
merchantman  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Neva,  and 
the  captain  and  crew  were  treated  with  great  hospitality 
by  Peter.  In  1714  sixteen  ships  arrived;  and  from 
1300  to  1500  now  clear  inward  annually,  of  which  one- 
half  are  usually  English.  The  navigation  is  open  about 
1 90  days  in  the  year — from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
end  of  November.  Cronstadt  contains  many  good  streets, 
which  are  well  paved,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  principal 
public  edifices  are  the  Admiralty,  Naval  Hospital,  School 
for  Pilots,  the  Exchange,  Custom-house,  and  barracks. 
In  summer,  all  is  life  and  animation,  for  the  activity  of 
the  year  is  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  months ;  but 
as  the  winter  approaches,  and  the  last  ships  of  the  season 
take  their  departure,  fearful  of  being  locked  up  by  the 
ice,  the  scene  changes,  and  all  becomes  dull.  The  sum¬ 
mer  population  of  Cronstadt  amounts  to  about  40,000, 
exclusive  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  persons  employed  in  the 
dockyards.  The  English  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  foreigners. 


Bohemian  Women. — In  every  corner  of  this  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  each  female,  from  the  maid-servant  to  the  mistress, 
has  a  spinning-wheel ;  and  there  is  no  good  housewife  in 
Bohemia  who  would  not  consider  herself  disgraced  if  she 
did  not  spin  within  her  establishment  all  the  linen  articles 
necessary  for  her  household. — Strang's  Germany. 
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HOSPITAL  AND  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CROSS,  WIN¬ 
CHESTER. 

[Concluded  from  No.  487 -4 

Having  in  a  former  number  given  some  account  of  this 
hospital,  almost  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  remains 
nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  certainly  the  only  one 
which  has  continued  with  comparatively  little  change  for 
the  long  period  of  700  years,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  architecture  of  the  chapel,  the 
portion  of  buildings  upon  which  the  principal  labour  and 
cost  appear  to  have  been  expended ;  and  which  shows, 
in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  almost  any  other  structure, 
the  sacred  architecture  among  Norman  princes  and  pre¬ 
lates  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Cross,  which  is  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  remain  of  the  architectural  splendour  of  Henry 
de  Blois,  is  certainly  a  magnificent  structure,  considering 
that  it  was  originally  intended  only  for  thirteen  poor  men, 
a  master,  a  steward,  four  chaplains,  thirteen  clerks,  and 
seven  choristers. 

The  church  is  in  the  cathedral  style  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  chaitccl  and  1 
transepts,  and  a  huge  and  massy  Norman  tower  over 
the  intersection,  which  has  originally  formed  a  lantern 
to  throw  a  dim  oblique  light  upon  the  high  altar,  but  it 
is  now  divided  off  by  floors.  The  leads  of  the  tower  can 
be  ascended  without  much  difficulty ;  and  from  them 
there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  rich  meadows  around,  the 
Southampton  railway,  the  city,  cathedral,  and  college 
of  Winchester,  and  the  valley  of  the  Itchen,  upwards  and 
downwards. 

Externally  the  building  is  plain,  but  the  different  parts 
of  it  are  admirably  proportioned  ;  and  the  whiteness  of 
its  colour  renders  it  a  striking  object  as  contrasted  with 
the  rich  green  of  the  meadows  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
trees.  The  towers,  and  all  the  eastern  turrets,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  very  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  were  left 
by  the  architects  of  He  Blois,  are  of  squared  stone, 
jointed  in  the  neatest  and  most  durable  manner.  The 
western  parts,  which  have  undergone  alteration  and  re¬ 
pair  in  times  more  recent,  have  not  the  same  air  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  durability  about  them ;  for  they  are  in  many 
places  composed  of  flints  and  hard  cement,  which,  though 
in  reality  one  of  the  most  lasting  kinds  of  building,  es¬ 
pecially  when  alternated  with  binding  courses  of  stones 
or  well  burnt  bricks,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Roman  remains 
in  this  part  of  Eugland,  has  not  the  same  appearance  of 
durability  as  regular  courses  of  squared  stone.  The 
early  castle-building  Normans  of  the  age  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  the  two  or  three  preceding  ones,  arc  unri¬ 
valled,  even  at  the  present  day,  for  the  solidity  and  per¬ 
manence  of  their  masonry.  This  is  proved  not  only  in 
the  Norman  part  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Cross,  but  in  the 
tower  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  which 
were  built  by  Walkelin,  the  cousin  of  the  Conqueror, which 
were  erected  about  half  a  century  before.  On  the  outside, 
these  specimens  of  the  most  substantial  building  are  a 
little  weather-beaten,  and  grey  in  some  places  with  lichen  ; 
but  not  a  stone  is  honeycombed,  not  a  joint  has  opened, 
nor  is  there  a  single  set  in  the  foundations  or  crack  in 
the  superstructure  throughout  the  whole.  In  the  inside 
they  have  the  same  freshness  of  appearance  as  if  they  bad 
been  built  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  interior  of  De 
Blois’s  building,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cross,  has  been 
daubed  pretty  liberally  with  whitewash,  so  that  its  general 
surface  cannot  be  seen;  but  judging  from  what  appears 
through  this  unseemly  coating,  we  would  be  disposed  to 
conclude  that  the  masonry  here  is  as  proof  against  time 
as  that  of  Walkelin  in  the  cathedral. 

This  chapel  or  church  is  evidently  of  the  same  size,  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  of 
the  same  architecture,  which  it  had  from  the  beginning. 
The  nave  and  aisles  measure  150  feet  long  from  cast  to 
west,  and  the  transepts  120  from  north  to  south,  thus 


approaching  more  nearly  to  a  perfect  and  regular'  cross 
than  in  most  cathedrals.  De  Blois  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  that  this,  his  favourite  hospital,  should  be  the 
monument  of  his  architectural  taste,  a  taste  in  which,  by 
peculiarity  of  ornament,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  excell  all  his  Norman  predecessors.  Whether  the 
arched  roof  over  the  nave  and  aisles  was  part  of  his 
original  plan  we  cannot  now  determine,  though  it  is  not 
likely,  as  the  Normans,  down  to  this  age,  carried  up  their 
walls  with  a  succession  of  arches  to  the  timbers  of  the 
roof.  But  from  the  style  of  the  pillars  which  divide  the 
aisles  from  the  nave,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are 
part  of  the  original  Norman  structure.  They  are  very 
massy,  quite  cylindrical,  without  any  taper,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  shaft  is  about  equal  to  its  height,  thus 
making  them  not  more  than  four  diameters,  including  the 
bases  and  capitals.  The  bases,  are.  placed  upon  square 
plinths,  with  a  supporting  claw  toward  each  corner, 
though  these  parts  arc  considerably  worn,  and  the  capi¬ 
tals  in  general  consist  of  simple  mouldings,  though  thc-c 
mouldings  are  not  perfectly  uniform  in  all  their  pillar-. 
'The  arches  winch  thov  now  support  have  a  slight  ap¬ 
proximation  to  being  pointed;  and  there  arc  pointed 
arches  of  decidedly  Norman  structure  in  other  parts  of 
the  edifice  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  arches 
which  the  pillars  support  are  not  of.  more  recent  date 
than  the  pillars  themselves. 

By  some  writers  these  pillars  and  arches  have  been 
considered  as  Saxon,  that  is,  as  constructed  after  Saxon 
models  ;  but  as  the  first  thing  the  Normans  did,  after 
establishing  their  possession  of  England,  was  to  rebuild 
the  cathedrals  and  churches, it  is  by  no  means  likely  that 
they  would  have  chosen  Saxon  models ;  because,  if  the 
models  had  been  satisfactory  to  the  Normans,  these  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  have  pulled  down  the  original  edifices  and 
erected  others  in  their  stead.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
also,  that  70  years  had  elapsed  between  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest  and  the  building  of  St.  Cross,  and  that  these  years 
had  been  years  of  religious  building  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  during  which  princes,  nobles,  and  prelates  seem 
to  have  vied  with  each  other  as  to  xvho  should  produce 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  building  art.  In  St.  Cross,  De 
Blois  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  imitate  his  museum, 
which,  according  to  Girald  of  Wales,  consisted  of  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  various  monsters  of  the  earth ;  for,  not 
contented  with  the  simple  and  substantial  arches,  and  the 
mouldings  in  one  style  introduced  by  Walkelin  and  others, 
he  appears  to  have  collected  all  the  methods  of  ornament¬ 
ing  which  were  then  known.  In  the  mouldings  we  find 
the  cheverin,  the  hatchet,  the  billet,  the  pellet,  the  fret, 
the  indented,  the  clouded,  the  waved,  and  every  other 
style  of  this  kind  of  ornament  which  can  be  regarded  as 
truly  Norman.  The  most  elaborate  workmanship  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  interior  of  the  pres¬ 
bytery;  and  this  consists  of  circular  arches,  springing 
from  short  pillars,  enriched  with  mouldings  and  work- 
basket  wire,  so  that  immediately  over  the  pillars  they  form 
pointed  arches,  while  in  each  crown  of  an  arch,  which  is 
over  the  intermediate  pillar,  there  is  a  triangular  space. 
Some  of  the  pointed  arches  have  been  carried  out  into 
windows  of  the  same  form,  and  of  these  there  are  four 
over  the  high  altar  and  four  on  each  side  of  the  presby¬ 
tery.  Dr.  Milner,  who,  with  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  shows  not  a  little  of  romantic 
fancy,  and  perhaps  also  some  bias,  has  grounded  rather 
a  fanciful  theory  upon  this,  and  supposed  that  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  usually  termed  the  Gothic,  had 
its  origin  in  the  discovery  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
intersection  of  these  circular  arches.  But  in  the  southern 
transepts  of  the  same  chapel,  and  also  in  that  curious 
arch  which  is  seen  externally,  where  the  southern 
transept  joins  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  where  half 
a  semicircular  arch  abuts  on  the  key-stone  of  a  pointed 
one,  the  doctor  of  course  found  pointed  Norman  arches 
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though  probably  not  of  more  recent  date  than  these  inter¬ 
secting  ones. 

As  far  as  these  more  ancient  and  interesting  parts  of 
the  chapel  are  concerned,  we  must  allow  that  they 
had  a  simultaneous  origin,  and  that  whoever  was  the 
architect,  Henry  de  Blois  was  the  prelate  who  ordered 
them  to  be  built  and  paid  the  expense  of  building  them. 
Whether  lie  completely  finished  the  western  part  of  the 
chapel  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  the  more 
modern  work  which  we  discover  there  is  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Wvkeham, 
though  the  hand  of  that  very  superior  architect  cannot 
be  traced  in  it.  Milner  supposes  that  the  vaulted  roof, 
of  which  we  have  already  taken  some  notice,  was  done 
by  the  orders  and  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
who  succeeded  W ykeham  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centurv,  or  more  than  300  years  after  the  first  building 
of  this  chapel.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  bosses,  or  orbs,  which  are  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Beaufort  together  with  those  of  Wvkeham  ;  and  the  arms 
of  the  former  are  not  likely  to  have  been  made  use  of  in 
decorations  here,  until  he  was  inducted  into  the  see  and 
had  become  a  benefactor  to  the  hospital,  which  he  was 
to  a  large  extent,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  the  second  founder. 

As  the  chapel  of  St.  Cross  is  arranged  at  present,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  effective  drawing  of  the 
interior,  unless  by  actual  measurements  and  the  laborious 
process  of  a  geometrical  construction.  In  order  to 
protect  the  small  congregation  that  have  pews  in  part  of 
the  north  transept  and  in  the  space  under  the  tower  from 
the  cold  wind  of  the  larger  and  unoccupied  part  of  the 
structure,  a  tall  and  homely  screen  of  wood-work  has 
been  erected  across  the  western  arch  which  supports  the 
tower ;  and  the  same,  or  something  like  it,  has  been 
continued  across  the  aisles.  The  part  without  this  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  save  the  cylindrical  pillars  and  the  vaulted 
roof  j  for  in  the  peep  which  is  got  over  the  top  of  the 
screen  the  fine  old  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  so  concealed,  and  so  confused  by  cross-lights,  that 
one  can  make  nothing  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
takes  a  position  within  the  screen,  the  view  is  so  near, 
that,  direct  the  eye  as  one  will,  only  a  very  small  part  of 
it  can  be  taken  in.  In  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of 
the  architectural  beauties  of  St.  Cross,  they  must  be  seen 
and  examined  in  detail ;  and  where  there  are  no  possible 
means  of  obtaining  one  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  an 
architectural  subject,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a 
good  general  representation  of  that  subject,  or  even  a 
representation  the  likeness  of  which  any  one  would 
recognise  upon  visiting  the  place. 

Part  of  the  north  transept  and  also  of  the  floor  under 
the  tower  are  paved  with  square  tiles  of  a  red  colour, 
neatly  made,  well  burned,  and  inlaid  with  various  legends, 
devices,  and  portions  of  borders  and  other  ornaments. 
Some  have  supposed  that  these  tiles  are  Roman,  and 
they  certainly  resemble  them  in  their  substance  and 
workmanship ;  but  then  some  of  them  are  inlaid  with 
inscriptions  in  English  words,  and  in  the  church  charac¬ 
ter  of  about  the  fifteenth  century.  The  clay  of  which 
they  are  made  too  resembles  that  which  is  still  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ware  and  red  pottery  in  some  parts 
of  Hampshire  south  of  the  chalk  hills  ;  and  all  these 
circumstances,  taken  together,  appear  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  tiles  are  really  of  home  manufacture.  They 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  as  church  pave¬ 
ment  in  this  part  of  Hampshire,  for  they  are  abundant 
in  the  floor  of  the  little  rural  church  of  Chilcombe,  in  the 
vale  of  the  same  name,  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Cross,  and 
also  in  several  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Originally,  and  before  churches  were  furnished  with 
pews,  and  kneeling  on  the  bare  floor  was  the  attitude  of 
devotion,  these  tiles  appear  to  have  been  formed  into 
patterns  bearing  some  resemblance,  though  a  rude  and 


inferior  one,  to  the  tessellated  pavements  of  the  Romans; 
and  these  ornaments  bore  some  slight  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  architecture  of  the  churches,  and  were,  like 
them,  interspersed  with  short  texts  and  moral  sayings,  of 
which  the  words  “  Have  mynde  ”  occur  upon  "those  of 
St.  Cross.  The  figures  upon  these  tiles  are  not  painted, 
but  inlaid  with  white  clay,  for  the  reception  of  which  the 
red  substance  of  the  tile  has  been  scooped  out  to  a  certain 
depth ;  the  outlines  are  well  defined ;  and  the  whole 
must  have  been  burned  in  one  piece,  as  the  white 
matter  has  no  tendency  to  scale  off,  which  it  would  do 
had  it  been  inserted  after  a  first  burning. 

St.  Cross  has  never  been  a  place  of  sepulture  for  men  of 
very  high  distinction  and  office ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
public  character  buried  here  is  Charles  Wolfram  Cornwall, 
who  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and,  after 
filling  several  offices,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1780,  and  again  in  1784.  His  monument 
is  on  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  with  a  long  and  somewhat 
ostentatious  inscription.  In  the  opposite  aisle  there  is 
a  low  arch,  richly  ornamented,  and  upon  a  coffin-shaped 
space,  in  the  niche  under  it  the  simple  inscription,  “  Petrus 
de  Santa  Maria,  ob.  1295;”  but  the  letters  are  modern, 
and  who  the  owner  was  is  altogether  unknown ;  he  must 
however  have  been  of  some  importance,  as  his  is  the  only 
monument  which  is  let  into  the  wall  and  harmonises 
with  the  building,  all  the  rest  being  excrescences,  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  place,  and 
therefore  offensive  to  the  eye,  as  is  the  case  with  all  such 
that  we  meet  with  in  churches  of  Norman  or  early  Eng¬ 
lish  architecture.  A  more  appropriate  monument  is  that 
to  the  memory  of  John  de  Campeden,  the  friend  and 
favourite  and  one  of  the  executors  of  Wykeham,  who  had 
been  appointed  master  by  that  splendid  bishop  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  monument 
consists  of  a  large  fiat  stone  inlaid  with  numerous  brasses, 
and  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  passage  under  the 
west  arch  of  the  tower,  just  within  the  screen  :  a  fillet  of 
brass  of  considerable  breadth,  and  united  by  escutcheons 
at  the  corners,  borders  the  stone ;  and  in  this  is  inscribed, 
in  the  black-letter  of  the  time,  that  passage  of  the  book 
of  Job  in  which  hope  in  a  Redeemer  and  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  are  set  forth.  In  the  centre  of 
the  stone  a  large  brass  is  inlaid,  representing  a  person  in 
a  secular  habit.  At  the  feet  of  this  is  a  tablet  to  this 
effect : — “  Plere  lies  John  de  Campeden,  some  time  master 
of  this  hospital,  for  whose  soul  pray  to  God.”  There  are 
also  two  brazen  labels  represented  as  issuing  from  the 
mouth :  that  on  the  right  has  words  to  this  effect : — 
“  Jesus,  when  thou  comest  to  judgment,  do  not  condemn 
me;”  and  that  on  the  left  is  to  this  effect: — “  That  it 
may  please  thee  to  have  mercy  on  me.”  There  is  one 
trifling  circumstance  connected  with  this  monument, 
which,  in  superstitious  times,  might  have  been  turned  to 
account.  The  central  brass,  from  having  been  trodden 
upon  for  so  many  years,  has  been  loosened,  though  it  is 
not  in  anywise  detached  or  worn  so  as  to  efface  the  en¬ 
graving  upon  it ;  and  when  the  wind  blows  keenly,  it 
gets  under  the  brass,  which  then  makes  a  murmuring 
and  sonorous  sound,  pretty  loud,  not  unlike  some  ot 
the  deeper  tones  of  an  ZEolian  harp ;  and  in  fact  just 
such  a  sound  as  superstition  could  readily  convert  into 
supernatural  music.  In  the  nave,  close  by  the  tasteless 
screen,  there  is  a  plain  rectangular  brass,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription,  in  Old  English  letters  and  language  : — • 

“  The  yere  of  our  Lord  M.C.C.C.C.  and  two, 

Upon  the  xi.  day  in  the  moneth  of  Feberer, 

The  soul  of  John  Newles  the  body  passed  fro. 

A  brother  of  this  place,  resting  under  this  stone  here. 

Borne  in  Beane  Squyer,  and  servant  more  than  XXX  yere 
Unto  Harry  Beauford,  Busshop  and  Cardinall, 

Whos  soules  God  convey  and  his  Moder  dere, 

Unto  the  blisse  of  Heven  that  is  eternall.  Amen, 
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THE  CANADA  GOOSE. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

This  bird,  the  Anas  Canadensis,  is  the  common  wild- 
goose  of  North  America;  and  although  it  is  well  known 
— in  fact,  common  to  all  parts  of  that  continent,  except 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  south — yet  from  an  early- 
conceived  opinion  that  those  birds  bred  and  reared  their 
young  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  situated 
within  the  interior  of  Canada,  even  now,  when  that 
opinion  no  longer  prevails,  still  this  bird  continues  to  be 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canada  Goose. 

These  birds  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  being  found 
in  vast  numbers  during  the  summer  in  the  bays  and 
inlets  (on  the  shores  of  which  they  breed)  connected  with 
the  northern  seas  of  the  western  hemisphere,  where  they 
are  killed  in  great  quantities  by  the  native  Indians,  as 
well  as  by  the  people  connected  with  the  fur-trading 
establishments  in  those  parts.  In  the  seasons  they  happen 
to  be  most  abundant,  they  are  stripped  of  their  feathers 
and  salted  down  in  barrels,  similarly  to  beef  or  pork ; 
and  to  those  who  have  no  great  choice  or  superfluity  of 
provisions,  salted  geese  are  in  good  repute.  When  these 
birds  are  killed  late  in  the  season,  they  are  frozen  Avith 
the  feathers  on,  and  so  kept  fresh  during  the  whole 
winter. 

About  the  month  of  October  they  commence  their  mi¬ 
gratory  flights  to  the  south,  halting  occasionally  in  their 
way,  Avhen  they  fall  in  with  lakes  or  large  rivers,  and  at 
such  times  as  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  their  onward 
flight.  They  seldom  fly  in  large  flocks,  but,  like  the 
wild-geese  of  Europe,  generally  in  some  peculiar  figure — 
sometimes  changing  it,  and  most  commonly  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge,  some  old  gander  placing  himself  at  the  angular 
point  as  their  leader  and  guide.  When  the  Aveather  has 
been  clear  I  have  often  heard  them  travelling  over  the 
trackless  forests  by  night,  and  have  known  them  to 
alight  for  an  hour  or  two  early  in  the  morning,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  little  rest.  They  by  no 
means  confine  their  haunts  to  the  region  of  country 
bordering  upon  the  sea  ;  for  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  more  than  1000  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  they  are  periodically  met  with  in  very 
large  numbers.  A  few  of  them  visit  the  coasts  of  New 
BrunsAvick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  those  countries  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  they  are  sometimes 
pretty  numerous  (particularly  in  severe  winters)  along 
the  shores  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  but  seldom 
found  much  farther  south  than  Virginia.  A  principal 
part  of  their  food,  during  their  sojourn  along  the  Atlantic 
states,  seems  to  be  a  species  of  plant  known  by  the  name 
of  sea-cabbage,  upon  Avhich  they  thrive  well,  and 
even  fatten.  Their  flesh  is  considered  good  eating, 
though  not  a  delicacy,  when  the  geese  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  rarely  the  case  on  their  first  arrival ; 
hut  by  the  time  they  have  been  a  few  weeks  upon  the 
coast  they  become  fitter  for  the  table.  A  middling-sized 
Canada  goose  weighs  nine  or  ten  pounds,  and  some  are 
occasionally  met  Avith  that  reach  eleven  or  twelve. 
During  their  excursions  across  the  country  they  are  seldom 
shot,  unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  boisterous  and 
the  atmosphere  foggy,  so  as  completely  to  beAvilder  them, 
when  they  will  alight  wherever  chance  may  direct,  and 
easily  become  a  prey  to  those  who  go  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

When  they  have  i*eached  their  winter  rendezvous,  they 
do  not  congregate  in  large  flocks,  but  may  be  seen  in 
parties  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  tAventy,  but  seldom  in  greater 
numbers ;  and  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  as  well  as  caution  and  stratagem,  to  capture 
them,  except  in  small  numbers.  In  the  American 
markets  they  sometimes  fetch  as  high  prices  as  the  do¬ 
mestic  geese ;  but  in  general  they  are  sold  somewhat 
lower,  oAving  to  their  not  being  so  plump  and  well  fed. 
Their  feathers,  however,  of  which  they  yield  a  large 


quantity,  are  much  esteemed  among  the  Americans,  and 
consequently  command  high  prices.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  birds  that  have  been  caught  alive  have 
afterwards  been  tamed  (no  difficult  matter),  and  have 
reared  their  young  broods  along  with  the  domestic  geese ; 
and  the  farmers  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing 
both  sorts  have  assured  me  that  the  Canada  geese  were 
quite  as  profitable  as  the  common  kind. 

During  my  residence  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
(Canada),  one  afternoon,  when  I  happened  to  be  out  upon 
my  farm  Avith  my  fowling-piece,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  large  hawk  that  was  flying  over  the  meadows  with  a 
burden  in  his  talons  that  evidently  much  impeded  his 
progress.  Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  the  hawk 
was  very  great — probably  400  or  500  feet,  my  gun  being 
loaded,  I  determined  upon  firing  at  him — not  in  the 
expectation  of  injuring  him,  but  with  the  view  of  scaring 
him  from  his  prey.  I  accordingly  fired  without  loss  of 
time,  and,  to  my  pleasure  and  surprise,  I  beheld  him 
disengage  his  victim ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  fell  with 
considerable  force  to  the  ground,  within  100  yards  of  the 
place  where  I  stood.  I  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  there 
I  beheld  a  tolerably  fine  Canada  goose,  upon  which  the 
greedy  hawk  had  evidently  calculated  on  making  a 
dinner,  but  which,  on  the  day  following,  was  served  up 
at  my  own  table.  Apparently  the  goose  had  been  dead 
but  a  short  time,  for  it  was  still  warm,  and  the  blood  was 
oozing  from  its  neck,  which  was  torn  and  lacerated.  Con¬ 
ceiving  that  there  was  a  chance  of  extending  my  good 
luck — for  the  hawk  was  still  hovering  in  the  air,  evi¬ 
dently  looking  after  the  lost  goose — 1  immediately  took 
a  trap,  Avhich  happened  to  be  near  at  hand,  such  as  I 
occasionally  used  in  trapping  foxes ;  and  fixing  it  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  near  to  which  I  placed  the  goose,  I 
retired  to  a  neighbouring  thicket  to  await  the  result. 
I  had  not  been  there  many  minutes  when  I  beheld  the 
hawk  alight  upon  the  dangerous  stump,  when,  in  a  few 
seconds,  he  sprung  the  trap,  which  caught  him  by  one 
of  his  legs.  I  now  considered  my  success  complete, 
although  it  was  Avith  considerable  difficulty  that  I  secured 
the  savage  creature,  Avishing  to  capture  him  alive,  and,  if 
possible,  to  tame  him.  When  erect,  he  stood  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  measured  nearly  six  feet  between  the 
extremities  of  his  wings ;  and  the  dead  goose  weighed 
nine  pounds. 

Such  travellers  as  have  made  journeys  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  have  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  have  met  with  these  geese  upon  the  upper  plains 
of  the  Missouri  river,  where  they  Avere  Avell  known  to 
the  native  Indians  of  those  parts,  and  in  very  large  num¬ 
bers  as  they  approached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  clearly  esta¬ 
blishing  the  fact  that  they  are  found  across  this  vast 
continent,  through  its  whole  extent,  east  to  Avest. 


To  Read  Profitably. — An  inquiring  spirit  is  not  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  one,  but  the  very  contrary.  He  Avhose  whole 
recorded  life  Avas  intended  to  be  our  perfect  example,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  gaining  instruction  in  the  Temple  by  hearing  and 
asking  questions:  the  one  is  almost  useless  Avithout  the 
other.  We  should  ask  questions  of  our  book  and  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  Avhat  is  its  purpose ;  by  Avhat  means  it  proceeds  to 
effect  that  purpose :  Avhether  we  fully  understand  the  one ; 
Avhether  Ave  go  along  Avith  the  other.  Do  the  arguments 
satisfy  us ;  do  the  descriptions  convey  lively  and  distinct 
images  to  us ;  do  we  understand  all  the  allusions  to  persons 
or  things  ?  In  short,  does  our  mind  act  over  again  from  the 
writer’s  guidance  Avhat  his  acted  before ;  do  we  reason  as 
he  reasoned,  conceive  as  he  conceived,  think  and  feel  as  he 
thought  and  felt;  or  if  not,  can  Ave  discern  where  and  how 
far  Ave  do  not,  and  can  we  tell  why  Ave  do  not? — Dr.  Arnold's 
Lecture,  read  before  the  Rugby  Literary  Society. 

».*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.— AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


[Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.] 


If  we  look  at  the  nature  of  the  exports  of  Russia,  we  find  | 
that  they  mainly  consist  of  raw  materials,  the  principal 
of  which  are  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  bristles,  hides,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods,  wine,  spirits,  coffee,  and  sugar ;  and  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  importation 
of  materials  for  manufacture ;  and  at  the  same  time  par¬ 
ticular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  home  growth  of 
various  products  which  form  the  raw  material  ot  manu¬ 
factured  fabrics.  A  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  national  and  public  economy,  has  pointed  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  Russia  as  the  principal 
countries  with  which  England  can  establish,  with  most 
benefit  to  all  parties,  “  a  free  trade,  consisting  of  the  inter¬ 
change  of  wrought  goods  for  raw  produce.”  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  all  countries  in  which  there  is  a  great  extent 
of  fertile  land  unoccupied,  the  great  drawback  to  prosperity 
is  the  difficulty  of  working  up  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil. 
Vol.  VIII. 


This  obstacle,  however,  at  once  vanishes  when  an  active 
interchange  is  established  with  a  country  which  possesses 
peculiar  facilities  of  converting  raw  materials  into  useful 
manufactured  commodities.  The  case  between  Russia 
and  England  is  thus  put: — “  If,  in  a  remote  and  thinly 
peopled  district  of  Russia,  one  hundred  men  raised  food 
for  three  hundred,  while  it  required  two  hundred  men  to 
make  clothing  for  three  hundred,  then,  as  the  labour  of 
three  hundred  men  would  do  no  more  than  just  replace 
!  the  food  and  clothing  consumed  by  three  hundred,  indus¬ 
try  would  be  suspended,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  produce  no  profit.  But  were  the  food  raised  in 
Russia  by  one  hundred  men  sent  to  England,  and  were 
clothing  for  three  hundred  brought  back  in  exchange, 
then  in  Russia  -the  advance  of  food  and  clothing  for  two 
hundred  would  bring  a  return  of  food  and  clothing  for 
three  hundred ;  and  the  profits  of  agriculture,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  nothing,  would,  through  the  intervention  of 
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commerce,  become  fifty  per  cent.”  This  theory,  which 
is  quite  applicable  to  the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries,  and  might  be  realised  any  day,  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  so  readily  brought  into  practice  in  Russia,  where 
the  population  is  not  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  climate  compel  the  landowners  to  employ  their 
serfs  in  working  up  the  raw  material  which  they  produce, 
instead  of  sending  it  abroad  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods.  Thus  also  in  Canada,  where,  as  in  a  great  part  of 
Russia,  the  labours  of  agriculture  are  suspended  for  seve¬ 
ral  months,  the  long  winter  evenings  are  devoted  to  house¬ 
hold  manufactures,  such  as  coarse  linens  and  woollens ; 
and,  in  the  instruction  papers  for  emigrants,  Scotch  and 
Irish  girls  are  reminded  “  not  to  forget  their  spinning- 
wheels.”  In  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  different  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  manufacturing  industry  is  not  confined 
to  the  domestic  fireside,  but  is  also  carried  on  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  extent  in  factories. 

In  1836  the  peasantry  of  Russia  amounted  to  about 
45,000,000,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  “  belonged”  to  the 
crown,  and  the  remainder  to  the  nobles.  The  value  of 
an  estate  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  “  souls,”  that  is, 
male  peasants  of  all  ages,  which  are  upon  it.  On  the 
estate  of  Count  Cheremetief,  the  largest  landowner  in 
Russia,  the  number  of  his  “  souls,”  to  use  the  ordinary 
phrase,  amounts  to  110,000.  In  the  interesting  *  Details 
of  Russian  Husbandry,’  contained  in  a  recent  work  on 
Russia,  by  Mr.  Venables,  and  which  were  supplied  to 
him  by  Ids  relative  M.  de  Sabouroff,  in  tljfc-  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tambow,  we  learn  that  200  souls  are  usually 
reckoned  to  furnish  80  labourers,  women  and  men, 
for  the  wives  toil  as  well  as  their  husbands.  These  work 
three  days  in  the  week  for  their  master,  who  gives  up  to 
them  in  return  the  half  of  his  land.  A  day’s  labour  of  a 
man  includes  that  of  his  wife  and  his  horse  when  requi¬ 
site;  and  a  peasant  cannot  change  his  employment  nor 
move  from  home  without  his  master’s  leave.  To  a  vil¬ 
lage  containing  200  souls  the  proportion  of  productive 
land  allotted  to  the  peasantry  is  about  2000  acres.  A 
married  couple  have  usually  two  acres  devoted  to  a  re¬ 
gular  corn  crop,  two  to  a  spring  crop,  two  are  in  fallow, 
and  they  have  generally  an  acre  of  meadow,  and  an  acre 
of  pasture  land,  with  a  house,  outbuildings,  and  garden. 
Instead  of  paying  rent,  they  cultivate  an  equal  quantity  of 
land  on  the  domain  of  their  lord. 

During  the  long  Russian  winter  there  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  the  labours  of  husbandry;  but  as  labour 
of  any  kind,  although  in  a  great  degree  it  may  be 
wasted  or  misdirected,  brings  nevertheless  some  return  to 
the  landowner  or  peasant-owner,  as  he  may  be  called,  he 
employs  the  serfs  in  his  factory  until  the  season  for  field 
labour  again  returns.  Mr.  Venables  states  that  “there 
are  few  landed  proprietors  who  do  not  carry  on  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  some  kind  or  other.”  He  further  informs 
us  that  “  not  only  have  the  Russian  nobles,  from  the  na¬ 
ture.  of  their  property  and  the  constitution  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  become  manufacturers,  but  they  carry  on  the  business 
in  every  branch  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
classes,  since  they  alone  can  command  without  difficulty, 
and  on  advantageous  terms,  the  hands  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  A  manufacturer  who  is  not  noble,  being  inca¬ 
pable  by  law  of  possessing  serfs,  while  free  labour  is 
scarce,  must  compete  at  a  disadvantage  with  a  rival  who 
can  enforce  the  performance  of  whatever  work  he  requires, 
and  who  has  his  operatives  as  it  were  under  military  dis¬ 
cipline.”  The  Russian  peasant  manifests  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  the  varied  labours  which  he  is  required  to  per¬ 
form.  “  He  will  plough  to-day,  weave  to-morrow,  and 
help  to  build  a  house  the  third  day.”  Many  travellers 
have  concurred  in  praising  the  handiness  and  ingenuity 
of  the  peasantry.  ~  % 

Another  cause  which  tends  to  promote  manufacturing  | 
industry  in  Russia  is  the  low  value  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce.  M.  de  Sabouroff  states  that  “  two  or  three  succes¬ 


sive  years  of  good  crops  overload  us  to  the  greatest  pos- ' 
sible  degree;  no  human  force  can  dispose  of  the  produce;” 
and  yet,  he  observes,  “  however  full  of  grain  of  all  kinds 
our  storehouses  may  be,  it  is  clearly  impossible,  as  you  see, 
to  check  the  production.  We  cannot  dismiss  our  people 
when  we  do  not  want  them,  as  if  they  were  hired  labourers ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  superabundance  on  hand,  they  must 
continue  to  produce,  were  it  only  by  way  of  employment.” 
In  the  government  of  Tambow,  rye  generally  sells  at  4s. 
per  measure  of  216  lbs.  (nearly  4  bushels),  and  in  No¬ 
vember,  1837,  the  price  was  only  3s.  9 d.,  and  wheat  was 
not  much  dearer.  Oats  had  been  occasionally  sold  at  Is. 
per  chetvert,  which  is  about  5  bushels.  As  agriculture 
improves,  the  want  of  markets  will  be  more  severely  felt, 
because  the  progress  of  manufactures  does  not  create  an 
entirely  non-agricultural  population.  At  present  most  of 
the  operations  of  husbandry  are  conducted  with  singular 
rudeness  and  simplicity.  In  Tooke’s  excellent  ‘  View  of 
the  Russian  Empire,’  written  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
it  is  said,  “  There  is  certainly  no  country  in  Europe  where 
agriculture,  on  the  whole,  is  conducted  with  so  much  neg¬ 
ligence,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  yields  so  great  and  im¬ 
portant  a  produce;  but  with  few  countries  has  Nature 
dealt  so  liberally  as  this  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  Middle 
and  South  Russia.”  With  the  exception  of  the  estates  of 
nobles  who  are  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  the  imple¬ 
ments  employed  and  the  various  processes  practised  are 
nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Improvements  cannot  of  course  originate  with 
the  peasantry.  Their  implements  and  practices  are  worthy 
of  the  earliest  ages.  Mr.  Venables  says  : — “  I  have  seen 
the  peasants  often  threshing  their  own  com  without  an 
implement  of  any  kind,  merely  taking  up  the  sheaf  by 
the  lower  end  and  beating  the  heads  upon  a  spot  of  hard 
dry  ground,  swept  clean  as  a  threshing-floor.  All  the 
agricultural  implements  in  general  use  are  rude  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  the  peasant’s  spade  is  a  mere  paddle  of  wood, 
sometimes  shod  with  iron,  but  more  often  not ;  his  plough 
is  an  ineffective  instrument  drawn  by  a  weak  pony ;  and 
his  harrow  merely  consists  of  boughs  fastened  together, 
with  the  thin  branches  cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the  base, 
so  as  to  form  a  projecting  tooth ;  his  waggon  does  not 
contain  three  barrow-loads,  but  it  is  certainly  as  much  as 
his  miserable  horse  can  draw.”  And  vet  under  this 
wretched  system  the  production  of  grain  exceeds  the 
average  consumption  of  the  country.  The  balance  is  re¬ 
stored  by  thriftlessness  and  waste;  and  then  perhaps  fol¬ 
lows  a  dearth,  should  the  succeeding  year  be  unfavourable. 

Two  causes,  therefore,  at  present  combine  to  stimulate 
the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry.  In  some  cases, 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  nobles  have  abandoned  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  and  the  labour  of  their  serfs  is  devoted 
wholly  to  manufactures.  One  factory  is  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Venables’s  work,  in  which  3000  persons  are  con¬ 
stantly  employed.  Mr.  Venables  has  given  us  some 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  factory  serfs : — “  When 
the  manufactory  is  established  on  a  considerable  scale, 
and  is  constantly  at  work,  the  peasants  are  usually  put  on 
the  footing  of  hired  labourers,  and,  instead  of  having  an 
allotment  of  land,  are  paid  for  their  work,  and  left  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
master,  it  is  true,  can  compel  them  to  work  in  his  manu¬ 
factory,  and  that  on  his  own  terms ;  but  these  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  custom,  and  since  the  serfs  are  paid  at  the  same 
rate  with  the  free  workmen  who  are  employed  with  them, 
they  seldom  have  reason  to  complain  of  injustice.” 

[To  be  continued.. 


SCULPTURE 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  nations  attempts 
have  been  made  to  imitate  the  human  figure  in  materials 
of  various  kinds,  both  of  the  size  of  life  and  of  other 
sizes  greater  or  less  than  that.  If  we  inquired  into  the 
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motive  which  prompts  this  attempt  at  imitation,  we  should 
probably  find  that  it  is  a  wish  to  render  honour  to  the 
person  whose  features  and  form  are  imitated,  either  from 
a  religious  feeling  of  adoration  or  a  national  feeling  of 
admiration  for  deeds  or  services  rendered  to  the  state. 
One  of  these  two  motives  will  account  for  the  production 
of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  statues  which  successive 
ages  have  witnessed. 

As  the  statues  were  in  most  cases  intended  to  last  for  a 
considerable  period,  materials  were  generally  chosen 
which  were  not  of  a  perishable  nature.  Sometimes  clay 
was  employed,  being  first  modelled  into  the  required  form 
with  fine  tools,  and  afterwards  baked,  by  which  it  acquired 
a  hardness  little  inferior  to  that  of  stone.  Woods  of 
almost  infinite  variety  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  hardest  being  those  best  adapted  for  the  object 
held  in  view.  At  one  period  of  Grecian  history  a  kind  of 
sculpture  called  chryselephantine  wras  much  in  favour. 
In  this  the  statue  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  variety 
of  materials,  of  which  metal  of  some  description  or  other 
formed  one.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  sculpture  was  that  in  which  ivory  and 
gold  formed  the  superficial  shell  of  the  statue :  such  a 
one  was  the  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias.  The  figure 
was  made  in  the  first  instance  of  wood,  and  then  covered 
over  with  ivory  and  gold,  in  pieces  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  has  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy;  and  the  reader  will 
find,  in  an  early  volume  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine  ’  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  113)  some  interesting  details  on  the  subject. 

Other  kinds  of  sculpture  have  been  termed  polychro- 
mic  and  polylitliic,  the  former  word  implying  many-co¬ 
loured  and  the  latter  many-stoned.  These  have  been 
deemed  less  creditable  to  the  fine  taste  of  the  sculptors 
than  those  specimens  which  are  of  uniform  colour  and 
uniform  materials  :  the  combination  of  different  materials 
to  produce  different  colours  in  drapery,  &c.  must  have 
brought  the  statues  to  a  near  resemblance  to  the  painted 
wooden  saints  of  the  middle  ages ;  while  the  combination 
of  various  stones  and  marbles  gives  a  patchwork  appear¬ 
ance  which  draws  attention  more  to  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  stone-cutter  than  to  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor. 

That  very  important  class  of  statues  formed  by  casting 
in  metal,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  to  describe.  Nor  need  we  bestow  much  attention 
to  several  unimportant  specimens  which  the  fancy  of  the 
early  sculptors  sometimes  led  them  to  execute ;  such  as  a 
statue  of  Augustus,  formed  in  amber — statues  of  aroma¬ 
tics  or  of  combustibles,  used  at  funeralia  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  exhibitions — a  statue  of  Venus,  made  of  loadstone, 
which  attracted  another  of  Mars,  made  of  iron,  &c. 
But  we  have  to  speak  of  a  material  for  statues,  which, 
from  the  chasteness  and  beauty  of  its  appearance,  the 
correctness  with  which  it  can  be  chiselled,  and  the  long 
period  which  it  will  endure  without  injury,  has  been  a 
favourite  with  sculptors  from  remote  ages,  namely,  white 
marble. 

The  word  marble  has  been  often  used  in  a  very  indefi¬ 
nite  sense,  as  we  frequently  find  it  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
polished  stones  employed  in  the  decoration  of  monu¬ 
ments  and  public  edifices,  or  in  the  construction  of  private 
houses.  But  a  definition  has  been  proposed  which  will 
separate  marble  from  other  stones  frequently  confounded 
with  it,  namely,  that  it  will  effervesce  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  that  it  can  be  scratched  with  fluor  spar,  and  that,  in 
its  turn,  it  is  capable  of  scratching  gypsum  :  this  will 
give  it  a  medium  position,  as  to  hardness,  between  the 
granites,  porphyries,  and  other  silicious  stones,  on  the  one 
band,  and  gypseous  alabaster  on  the  other.  Coloured 
marbles  need  not  engage  our  attention  here ;  but  a  few 
remarks  may  be  desirable  respecting  white  or  statuary 
marble. 

The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  employ  two  sorts  of 


white  marble,  the  Parian  and  the  Pentelican.  The 
former  was  derived  from  quarries  at  Paros  in  Greece. 
It  was  nearly  of  a  snow-white  colour,  fine,  granular,  and, 
when  polished,  of  a  somewhat  waxy  appearance  :  it  har¬ 
dened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  enabled  it  to  resist 
decomposition  for  ages.  Bipcenus,  Scyllis,  Malas,  Mic- 
ciades,  and  other  early  sculptors,  employed  this  marble. 
“  It  receives,”  says  a  recent  writer,  “  with  accuracy  the 
most  delicate  touches  of  the  chisel,  and  retains  for  ages, 
with  all  the  softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  the 
original  polish.  The  finest  Grecian  sculptures  which  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  time  are  generally  of  Parian 
marble,  as  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Diana  Venatrix,  the 
colossal  Minerva*  (called  Pallas  of  Velletri ),  Ariadne 
(called  Cleopatra ),  and  Juno  (called  Capitolina).  It  is 
also  Parian  marble  on  which  the  celebrated  tables  at  Ox¬ 
ford  are  inscribed.”  This  latter  remark  refers,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  a  large  flat  stone  forming  part  of  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  at  Oxford  :  it  is  called  the  “  Parian  Chronicle,” 
as  it  contains  an  inscription  recording  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Grecian  history. 

The  other  kind  of  ancient  white  marble,  the  Penteli¬ 
can,  was  drawn  from  a  quarry  at  Mount  Pentelicus  near 
Athens.  It  was  more  compact  and  of  finer  grain  than 
that  of  Paros,  but  greatly  resembled  it  in  other  respects. 
The  splendid  specimens  of  sculpture  executed  at  Athens 
during  the  age  of  Pericles  were  principally  formed  of 
this  marble,  perhaps  because  it  was  to  be  procured  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Parthenon  was  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  Pentelican  marble;  and  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris  contains  several  statues  of  this  marble, 
such  as  the  Torso,  a  Bacchus  in  repose,  Paris,  the  throne 
of  Saturn,  and  the  tripod  of  Apollo. 

To  pass  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  we  find  that 
Carrara  in  Italy  is  the  place  from  whence  most  sculptors 
procure  their  marble.  The  kind  produced  from  that 
neighbourhood  is  beautifully  white,  but  is  often  traversed 
by  grey  veins,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  perfect 
white  blocks  of  a  large  size.  There  are,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  Carrara,  upwards  of  a  hundred  quarries  of 
marble  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  some  of  which  have  been 
worked  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Three 
figures,  of  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  arc  cut  on  the 
vertical  side  of  a  marble  rock  in  one  of  the  quarries ;  and 
near  them  are  inscribed  the  names  of  various  artists  and 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  spot.  Some  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  marble  were  employed  for  the  public  buildings 
of  Rome;  but  the  finer  sorts,  which  were  discovered 
about  the  time  of  Pliny,  were  used  by  the  sculptors  of 
Rome  in  lieu  of  the  Parian  and  Pentelican  marbles.  The 
quarries  lay  neglected  for  several  centuries ;  but  the 
Pisans,  who  took  possession  of  the  district  in  the  twelfth 
century,  resumed  the  works,  and  they  have  been  conti¬ 
nued  ever  since.  Some  of  the  quarries  furnish  blocks  of 
coarse  marble,  while  others  supply  the  sculptor  with  fine 
white  blocks.  The  material  is  most  abundant,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  employment  to  more  than  twelve  hundred  work¬ 
men  in  hewing,  squaring,  &c.  The  quarries  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  750,000  francs,  while  tire  value  of  the 
exported  material  is  half  a  million.  The  blocks  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  ox-teams  to  the  Spaggia,  or  beach  of  Avenza, 
where  the  storehouses  are,  and  whence  the  marble  is 
shipped  on  board  the  vessels  that  anchor  in  the  roads. 
In  the  town  of  Carrara  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  common 
objects  and  ornaments  of  marble,  which  are  worked  by 
native  sculptors.  Many  foreign  artists  repair  to  Carrara 
for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  blocks  which  they  re¬ 
quire  for  their  works,  and  which  are  rough-hewn  on  the 
spot.^  . 

So  varied  are  the  genius  and  talents  required  by  a 
sculptor,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  enter  into  any  details 
as  to  the  principles  of  sculpture  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts  ;  yet  there  are  many  of  the  mechanical  processes 
connected  with  it  which  admit  of  being  briefly  described, 
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and  which  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  a  general 
reader. 

The  first  portion  of  the  process  of  forming  a  statue,  as 
detailed  by  Mr.  R.  Westmacott,  jun.,*  is  as  follows  : — 
The  sculptor,  having  invented  or  conceived  his  subject, 
proceeds  from  a  small  sketch,  drawn  on  paper,  or  mo¬ 
delled  in  clay  or  wax,  to  build  up  his  statue  or  group, 
for  which  purpose  a  general  nucleus  or  skeleton  is  first 
formed  of  wood  or  iron  ;  to  this,  small  crosses  are  gene¬ 
rally  attached,  in  order  to  make  the  clay  adhere  to  it ; 
the  "figure  is  then  built  up  in  clay,  of  which  different  sorts 
are  used  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist ;  the  figures, 
even  if  they  are  intended  to  he  draped,  should  always  he 
carefully  modelled  naked,  and  the  drapery  should  he 
added  afterwards.  This  modelling  is  effected  by  very 
simple  tools,  made  of  wood  or  ivory,  with  their  ends 
pointed,  round,  square,  or  diagonal ;  with  these,  after 
having  by  hand  reduced  the  clay  to  something  like  what 
is  required,  he  produces  the  more  minute  effects  of  form 
and  expression.  In  modelling  alto  or  basso  relievo ,  a 
plane  or  ground  (generally  of  clay)  is  prepared,  upon 
which  the  sculptor  draws  his  proposed  design  ;  the  clay 
is  then  placed  upon  this  plane,  the  outline  of  the  figures 
being  carefully  preserved  by  attending  to  the  drawing 
already  made  upon  the  surface. 

This  clay  figure  is  formed  from  the  sculptor’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  from  a  plaster-cast  of  the  person  represented,  from 
another  statue  already  formed,  or  from  other  sources, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  in  every 
instance  it  represents  the  precise  object  which  the  sculp¬ 
tor  has  afterwards  to  cut  in  stone.  He  does  not  proceed, 
however,  to  copy  in  marble  immediately  from  this  model: 
he  makes  a  plaster-mould  of  the  model,  takes  a  plaster- 
cast  from  the  mould,  and  proceeds  to  chisel  his  marble 
with  that  cast  as  his  pattern.  In  order  to  produce  the 
mould,  the  model  is  coated  to  a  considerable  thickness 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  dry,  is  removed  from 
the  clay  model  in  two  or  more  pieces,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  plaster-shell,  or  crust,  being  now  tied 
together,  it  forms  a  hollow  mould,  the  inside  of  which 
represents  the  outside  of  the  model.  From  this  mould  a 
cast  is  produced  by  pouring  liquid  plaster  into  it.  For 
the  mode  of  effecting  this,  as  well  as  of  forming  the 
moulds,  we  refer  the  reader  to  ‘  Plaster  Figures  and  Casts,’ 
Penny  Magazine,  vol.  vii.,  p.  394. 

The  plaster-cast  produced  from  the  mould  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  from  which  the  sculptor  works  in  his  future  pro¬ 
ceedings.  His  block  of  marble  is  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  cast,  so  that  he  can  look  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
plan  which  the  ancient  sculptors  adopted  was  to  mark  a 
number  of  black  spots  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
model ;  place  similar  spots,  and  similarly  situated  with 
respect  to  one  another,  on  the  block  of  marble,  and  then 
chip  away  the  block  until  the  black  spots  were  sunk  to 
as  great  a  depth  as  those  in  tire  model.  But  the  moderns 
have  brought  slight  .mechanical  aids  to  their  assistance; 
one  of  the  modes  adopted  being  as  follows : — After  having, 
by  rough  measurement,  ascertained  that  the  block  is  of 
sufficient  size,  it  is  fixed  on  a  basement  of  stone,  or  on  a 
strong  wooden  bench  called  a  banker,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  long  strip  of  marble  divided  into  feet  and  inches.  A 
strip  of  marble  divided  in  exactly  the  same  manner  is 
also  placed  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  banker  on  which 
the  model  is  placed ;  and  a  wooden  perpendicular  rule, 
the  height  of  the  entire  work,  is  so  placed  as  to  be  move- 
able  from  the  strip  of  marble  or  scale  under  the  model  to 
that  under  the  block  of  marble  which  is  to  be  cut.  This 
rule  or  instrument  being  first  placed  on  the  scale  of  the 
model,  and  the  exact  distance  taken  from  it  to  any  pro¬ 
minent  part,  as,  for  instance,  the  end  of  the  nose,  it  i&-then 
removed  to  the  corresponding  position  of  the  other  scale, 
and  the  workman  cuts  away  the  marble  to  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  perpendicular  at  the  same  height,  that  is, 
*  Treatise  on  ‘  Sculpture,’  in  Encyc,  Metroptl. 


till  he  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  block  which  is  to 
become  the  tip  of  the  nose.  He  then  proceeds  in  the 
same  way  with  another  prominent  part,  as  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  chin,  &c.,  until  at  length  he  has  a  rough  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  whole  figure. 

Various  machines  have  been  devised  for  producing  the 
same  effect  more  rapidly  and  conveniently.  In  these 
there  is  generally  a  sliding  rod  with  a  needle  at  the  end, 
so  situated  that  the  sculptor  can  measure  how  far  any 
particular  part  of  his  model,  the  tip  of  the  nose  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  from  the  front  of  the  banker ;  and  having  found 
the  proper  position  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
block  of  marble,  he  drills  a  hole  to  the  same  depth  from 
the  front  as  in  the  model.  Another  prominent  point  on 
the  model  is  taken,  its  depth  from  the  front  measured,  and 
a  hole  drilled  to  a  similar  depth  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  model.  A  similar  plan  is  adopted  at  a  great  many 
prominent  parts,  until  the  block  is  so  drilled  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  piece  of  honeycomb.  The  portions  of  marble  be¬ 
tween  these  holes  are  then  cut  away  with  the  chisel,  care 
being  taken  never  to  remove  any  part  below  where  the 
drill  has  been.  Mr.  Belmes  obtained  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  an  improved  machine  of  this  kind ; 
but  it  is  too  complicated  to  be  described  here. 

When  by  either  of  the  above  methods  a  rough  statue 
has  been  produced  by  the  assistant  workmen,  the  sculp¬ 
tor  brings  the  resources  of  his  genius  into  play,  for  the 
production  of  those  wonderful  specimens  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  expression  Avhich  exalt  his  labours  to  such  a  high 
rank.  Steel  chisels,  varying  in  breadth  from  an  inch  to 
a  mere  point,  are  the  chief  tools  which  he  employs, 
although  for  very  deep  parts  drills  are  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed.  With  his  chisels  he  goes  over  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  marble,  chipping  away  more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  :  iron-headed  ham¬ 
mers,  weighing  from  two  to  four  pounds,  are  used  to 
strike  the  chisels. 

When  the  chiselling  is  completed,  it  is  usual  to  work 
over  the  whole  surface  with  rasps,  and  afterwards  with 
very  sharp  files.  If  the  piece  of  sculpture  is  required  to 
have  a  very  smooth  surface,  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  is  used 
after  the  file ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  surface  is  rubbed 
carefully  over  with  small  pieces  of  gritstone,  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  various  forms  of  the  surface,  such  as  flat 
spaces,  rounds,  and  hollows  of  different  depths. 


Tar-making  in  Sweden  north  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf. — 
The  machinery  of  the  world  could  scarcely  go  on  without 
tar  ;  yet  we  seldom  think  of  inquiring  how  it  is  made.  Fir- 
trees  ( pinus  sylvestris)  which  are  stunted  or  from  situation 
not  adapted  to  the  saw-mill  are  peeled  of  the  bark  a  fathom 
or  two  up  the  stem.  This  is  done  by  degrees,  so  that  the 
tree  should  not  decay  and  dry  up  at  once,  but  for  five  or  six 
years  should  remain  in  a  vegetative  state,  alive  but  not 
growing.  The  sap  thus  checked  makes  the  wood  richer  in 
tar ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  is 
found  converted  almost  entirely  into  the  substance  from 
which  tar  is  distilled.  The  roots,  rotten  stubs,  and  scorched 
trunks  of  the  trees  felled  for  clearing  land  are  all  used  for 
making  tar.  In  the  burning  or  distilling,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  rain,  or  wind,  in  packing  the  kiln,  will  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  produce  of  tar.  The 
labour  of  transporting  the  tar  out  of  the  forest  to  the  river¬ 
side  is  very  great.  The  barrels  containing  tar  are  always 
very  thick  and  strong,  because  on  the  way  to  market  they 
have  often  to  be  committed  to  the  stream  to  carry  them 
down  the  rapids  and  waterfalls.  The  price  is  only  6s.  &d. 
sterling  to  the  peasant,  and  often  not  so  much.  It  would 
not  pay  his  time  and  labour ;  and  those  who  follow  tar¬ 
making  are  always  the  most  indigent ;  but  they  must  deli¬ 
ver  to  the  “  privileged  ”  merchants  of  the  towns,  who  are 
generally  their  creditors,  the  article  these  choose  to  take, 
not  that  which  in  a  free  market  will  best  i-epay  the  maker. — 
Laing’s  Tour  in  Sweden  in  1838.  [The  process  of  making 
tar  is  also  described  in  the  ‘Penny  Magazine,’  No.  247, 
illustrated  by  a  wood-cut.] 
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[Castle  of  Arques,  Normandy  :  The  Gateway  Towers. — From  a  Drawing  made  on  the  spot,  19815.] 


The  castle  of  Arques  is  situated  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  small  town  and  river  of  that  name,  in 
the  department  of  Seine  Inftlrieure,  in  Normandy.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  very  small,  and  its  trade,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  oxen  and  horses,  insignificant.  The  river,  the 
source  of  which  is  above  St.  Saens,  throws  itself  into  the 
ocean  at  Dieppe,  after  a  course  of  about  eleven  leagues  in 
length.  The  forest  of  Arques  is  about  one  league  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad.  The  castle  stands  upon 
a  very  bold  site,  crowning,  as  it  does,  the  extreme  ridge  of 
a  line  of  chalk  hills  of  considerable  height,  which  com¬ 
mence  to  the  west  of  Dieppe  and  terminate  here.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  fosse.  The  outline  of  the 
fortress  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval,  varied  by  towers  of 
uncertain  shape,  placed  at  unequal  distances.  Two  piers 
only  of  the  drawbridge  remain,  and  three  successive 
arches  of  the  gateway,  which,  however,  now  look  like 
great  shapeless  rents.  The  towers  are  of  immense  size 
and  strength.  Those  at  the  entrance  and  those  nearest  to 
the  north  and  south  extremities  are  considerably  larger 
than  the  others.  One  of  the  lateral  towers  is  of  a  very 
unusual  form.  The  architect  appears  to  have  intended 
originally  to  make  it  circular,  hut  changing  his  design  in 
the  middle  of  his  work,  attached  to  it  a  triangular  ap¬ 
pendage,  probably  by  way  of  a  bastion.  Three  other  towers 
adjoining  this  are  square,  and  look  rather  like  buttresses 
than  towers.  The  walls  have  been  covered  in  most  parts 
with  a  facing  of  brick,  but  which,  now  worn  or  broken 
away,  exhibits  beneath  either  rubble  or  a  construction  of 


alternate  layers  of  brick  and  flint  disposed  with  all  the 
regularity  of  Roman  workmanship,  the  bricks  too  having 
strongly  the  characteristics  of  Roman  manufacture.  The 
castle  is  internally  divided  into  two  wards.  The  first  and 
outer  one  is  everywhere  rough  with  the  remains  of  foun¬ 
dations  ;  the  second  and  inner  ward,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest,  is  approached  by  a  square  gate-house  with  high 
embattled  walls,  and  contains,  towards  its  farther  end,  the 
quadrangular  keep,  the  shell  of  which  is  alone  standing. 
The  walls  of  this  shell  are  of  immense  height,  and  in  their 
perfect  state  were  carefully  faced  with  large  square  stones, 
most  of  which  have  been  torn  away.  The  vaults  beneath 
the  castle  are  very  spacious,  and  may  still  be  traversed 
for  a  considerable  distance.  From  this  description  the 
general  grandeur  of  the  appearance  of  this  noble  ruin 
may  be  partly  comprehended ;  and  although  it  is  now  evi¬ 
dently  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  time,  wind,  and  wea¬ 
ther,  its  mouldering  walls  and  towers  may  yet  remain  for 
centuries  to  attest  the  grandeur  that  has  departed. 

Antiquarians  suppose  a  castle  to  have  been  founded 
little  posterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  upon  the  site  of 
an  earlier  Roman  fortress.  If  so,  that,  as  well  as  the 
Roman,  must  have  disappeared,  for  William,  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  the  4th  duke  of  Normandy,  built  the  present 
castle,  and  was  created  count  of  Arques.  This  same  no¬ 
bleman,  about  1055,  during  the  reign  of  William  VII., 
duke  of  Normandy,  since  so  popularly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  “  Conqueror,”  assumed  the  title  of  duke,  and 
fortified  various  castles,  among  others  that  of  Arques.  The 
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rightful  duke  summoned  his  refractory  vassal  to  return  to 
his  allegiance,  hut  received  so  insulting  an  answer,  that  he 
immediately  set  out  to  attack  him  in  the  castle  of  Arques. 
Owing  to  the  immense  strength  of  the  fortress,  the  duke 
saw  that  it  would  he  easiest  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  He 
therefore  caused  entrenchments  to  be  dug  around  the 
castle,  and  then  left  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  to  Giffard, 
count  of  Longueville,  leaving  the  strictest  command 
against  the  admission  of  succours  to  the  garrison.  The 
count  had  been  abetted  in  this  revolt  by  Henry,  king  of 
France,  to  whom  therefore  he  sent  an  account  of  his  de¬ 
plorable  position.  Henry  instantly  assembled  troops  and 
marched  to  his  relief.  Giffard,  hearing  of  his  approach, 
placed  a  strong  ambuscade  in  a  wood  through  which  the 
French  must  pass,  and  then  sent  forward  a  small  body 
of  horsemen  with  the  apparent  intention  of  disputing  the 
way.  The  French  soldiers  rushed  hastily  upon  this  band, 
which  retreated,  followed  by  its  enemy  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  ambush.  In  an  instant  the  concealed  Nor¬ 
mans  poured  forth,  and  committed  the  most  terrible 
slaughter  upon  their  surprised  foes.  Henry  however 
succeeded  in  throwing  succours  into  the  castle,  and  then 
attacked  Giffard  in  his  entrenchments.  The  attack  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Henry  returned  to  France.  The  duke, 
hearing  of  what  had  been  done,  was  extremely  exasperated, 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  command,  swearing  he 
would  not  quit  it  till  the  count  and  the  castle  were  in  his 
power.  The  garrison  was  at  last  reduced  to  such  distress, 
that  the  count,  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
his  relative,  asked  only  for  the  lives  of  his  adherents  and 
himself,  which  being  granted,  the  fortress  was  surren¬ 
dered.  When  the  duke  saw  the  miserable  appearance  of 
the  prisoners,  he  was  touched  with  pity,  and  at  once  par¬ 
doned  the  whole :  the  count  in  particular  he  treated  with 
kindness  and  affection,  although  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  banish  him  from  his  dominions.  In  1149  Arques 
was  besieged  by  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who  claimed  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  the  castle  being  then  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Anjou.  The  siege  however  was 
raised  shortly  after,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty.  During 
the  wars  between  Richard  II.  Coeur-de-Lion,  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Philip  of  France,  Arques  appears  to  have 
been  alternately  possessed  by  both;  at  the  treaty  of  1196 
it  was  left  in  possession  of  the  former  as  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  In  1449  the  English  duke  of  Somerset,  being 
besieged  in  Rouen  by  the  king  of  France,  surrendered  on 
certain  conditions,  giving  up  at  the  same  time  the  castle  of 
Arques  among  others  to  the  French.  But  the  great  histori¬ 
cal  circumstance  which  has  given  an  imperishable  interest 
to  the  name  of  Arques,  is  the  battle  fought  here  in  1589, 
between  the  popular  Henri  IV.  of  France  and  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  the  chief  of  the  League,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  of  the  highest  importance.  We  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  another 
view  of  this  noble  remain,  to  notice  this  battle  with  its 
causes  and  results. 


THE  DANCING  MANIA. 

[Concluded  from  No.  488.] 

The  dancing  mania,  or  in  other  words,  this  instinct  for 
curing  mental  and  physical  uneasiness  by  violent  and 
regular  motion,  has  prevailed  at  other  times  and  places  ; 
and  the  examples  given  by  Dr.  Hecker  bring  down  the 
morbid  chain  of  phenomena  from  the  middle  ages  to  our 
own  times. 

Of  these  varied  forms  of  the  same  irresistible  impetus 
the  most  famous  by  far  is  tarantism,  the  disease  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 

This  insect  is  a  ground  spider,  found  in  Apulia,  a 
southern  province  of  Italy,  where  the  malady  first  made 
its  appearance.  The  learned  Nicholas  Perotti,  who  was 
born  in  1430,  and  died  in  1480,  gave  the  earliest  account 
of  this  remarkable  disorder.  Those  who  were  bitten  be¬ 
came  melancholy  and  stupified ;  and  in  many  this  con¬ 


dition  was  combined  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  music, 
so  that  the  first  notes  of  their  favourite  airs  made  the 
patients  leap  up  shouting  for  joy,  and  they  danced  with¬ 
out  intermission  till  they  sank  to  the  ground,  exhausted 
and  almost  lifeless.  In  others,  the  disease  did  not  take 
this  cheerful  turn,  but  they  wept  constantly,  spending 
their  days  in  misery  and  anxiety  ;  and  some  are  said  to 
have  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughing  or  crying. 

Tarantism  however  did  not  originate  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  Perotti  speaks  of  it  as  a  well-known  malady. 
Besides  which,  “  a  nervous  disorder  that  had  arrived  at 
so  high  a  degree  of  development  must  have  been  long 
in  existence,  and  doubtless  had  required  an  elaborate  pre¬ 
paration  by  the  concurrence  of  general  causes.”  (Hecker, 
p.  66.)  For,  according  to  Dr.  Hecker’s  ingenious  and 
probable  theory,  an  epidemic  is  the  result  of  a  given 
social  state,  and  reflects  as  in  a  mirror  the  faults  and 
follies,  the  wants  and  miseries,  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  appears,  as  well  as  the  terrestrial  and  astral  influences 
then  prevailing.  And  as  an  inundation  cannot  be  the 
result  of  any  momentary  cause,  but  is  produced  by  long- 
continued  rains,  which  in  their  turn  are  the  effects  of  still 
remoter  agents,  so  a  deep-rooted  disorder  spread  over  a 
large  district,  though  it  may  seem  to  arise  suddenly, 
never  does  so  in  reality,  but  has  been  prepared  by  a  long 
series  of  habits  and  opinions.  Even  in  individuals  the 
onset  of  disease  is  rarely  so  sudden  as  the  uninstructed 
suppose  ;  the  haemorrhage  in  the  brain,  which  destroys  life 
by  apoplexy,  commonly  results  from  the  long -continued 
ossification  or  earthy  brittleness  of  an  artery ;  and  even 
an  attack  of  fever  supposes  a  predisposition  in  the  patient, 
since  of  millions  exposed  to  its  exciting  causes,  compara¬ 
tively  few  are  effected  with  it.  The  symptoms  produced 
by  the  bite  of  venomous  spiders  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  they  enumerate  among  them  lividity  of  the 
whole  body  as  well  as  of  the  face,  difficulty  of  speech, 
nausea,  vomiting,  watchfulness,  lethargy,  and  fainting ; 
and  even  death,  they  add,  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  the  bite.  But  they  do  not  mention  an  irresistible  in¬ 
clination  to  dance  among  the  symptoms,  nor  even  that 
the  patients  were  accidentally  cured  by  it.  The  first  who 
approaches  the  point  is  Gariopontus,  a  physician  of  the 
eleventh  century,  who  describes  a  kind  of  madness  in 
which  “  the  patients  in  their  sudden  attacks  behaved  like 
maniacs,  sprang  up,  throwing  their  arms  about  with 
wild  movements,  and  if  perchance  a  sword  was  at  hand, 
thev  wounded  themselves  and  others,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  carefully  to  secure  them.  They  imagined  that 
they  heard  voices  and  various  kinds  of  sounds,  and  if 
during  this  state  of  illusion  the  tones  of  a  favourite  in¬ 
strument  happened  to  catch  their  ear,  they  commenced  a 
spasmodic  dance,  or  ran  with  the  utmost  energy  which 
they  could  muster  until  they  were  totally  exhausted.” 
(Flecker,  p.  69-70.) 

These  sufferers  were  looked  upon  as  persons  possessed. 
Gariopontus  does  not  mention  the  tarantula  as  a  cause  of 
the  disease,  but  says  that  if  it  has  been  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  if  the  patient  foams  at  the  mouth, 
the  patient  dies  within  a  week.  Fie  calls  the  malady 
anteneasmus,  probably  a  corruption  of  entliusiasmus. 

This  curious  form  of  insanity  was  unquestionably  a 
forerunner  of  tarantism,  the  latter  having  begun  probably 
about  1374,  or  the  period  when  St.  Vitus’s  dance  first 
appeared  in  full  force  ;  but  it  was  in  truth  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  germs  already  existing,  and  founded  on  morbid 
phenomena  of  at  least  two  centuries’  standing.  The 
pomp  of  religious  processions,  the  custom  of  public 
penance,  and  the  mysticism  with  which  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicism  were  then  blended,  must  have  brought  many 
minds  into  a  state  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  nervous  dis¬ 
order.  Moreover,  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  oriental 
plague  sixteen  times  between  1119  and  1340.  Small¬ 
pox  and  measles  were  more  destructive  than  in  our  times. 
St.  Anthony’s  fire  (erysipelas)  was  much  dreaded,  and 
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the  leprosy  banished  its  innumerable  victims  from  human 
society.  Then  came  the  black  death,  the  acme  of  these 
calamities ;  and  as  individuals  become  morbidly  sensi¬ 
tive  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and  anxiety,  so  that 
slight  causes,  insufficient  to  affect  the  healthy,  induce  in 
them  severe  diseases,  so  it  was  with  the  Italian  nation, 
whose  natural  sensitiveness  was  then  so  much  increased, 
that  the  bite  of  a  venomous  spider,  or  rather  the  fear  of 
its  consequences,  was  sufficient  to  excite  tarantism — like 
a  spark  bringing  a  heap  of  combustibles  into  a  blaze. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Hecker,  “  the  furies  of  the 
Dance  brandished  their  scourge  over  afflicted  mortals 
and  music,  strange  to  say,  while  it  excited  these  ecstatic 
motions  in  the  predisposed,  lulled  them  when  at  their 
height — -at  once  the  bane  and  antidote. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tarantism  had 
spread  beyond  Apulia.  Death  itself  was  expected  from 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  venomous  spiders,  or,  in  more 
favourable  cases,  the  patients  were  said  to  pine  away  in 
despondent  lassitude.  The  flute  or  cithern  alone  afforded 
relief ;  at  their  sound  the  afflicted  opened  their  eyes  and 
began  to  dance,  at  first  following  the  slow  movement  of 
the  music,  and  then  hurried  on  with  the  most  passionate 
vivacity,  as  the  strain  changed  to  a  more  lively  one. 
The  rude  clown  became  graceful,  even  physical  clumsi¬ 
ness  giving  way  before  moral  excitement.  City  and 
village  resounded  with  the  fife,  the  clarionet,  and  the 
Turkish  drum,  and  tarantati,  or  persons  bitten  by  the 
tarantula,  were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  whose  medicine 
was  in  these  instruments.  Alexander  ab  Alexandra  saw 
a  young  man  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  malady.  {S  He 
listened  with  eagerness  and  a  fixed  stare  to  the  sound  of 
a  drum,  and  his  graceful  movements  gradually  became 
more  and  more  violent,  until  his  dancing  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  succession  of  frantic  leaps,  which  required 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  whole  strength.  In  the  midst 
of  this  overstrained  exertion  of  mind  and  body  the  music 
suddenly  ceased,  and  he  immediately  fell  powerless  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay,  senseless  and  motionless,  until 
its  magical  effects  again  aroused  him  to  a  renewal  of  his 
impassioned  performances.”  (Flecker,  p.  57.) 

The  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  time  was,  that  though 
the  poison  of  the  tarantula  was  expelled  by  music  and 
dancing,  yet  if  the  slightest  trace  remained,  this  became 
a  permanent  germ  of  the  disease  ;  and  a  complete  expul¬ 
sion  seems  to  have  been  rarely  hoped  for  ;  so  that  relief 
rather  than  a  cure  was  expected,  and  the  tarantati ,  like 
the  St.  Vitus’s  dancers,  awaited  with  impatience  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  annual  festivities. 

Matthioli,  whose  commentary  on  Dioscorides  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1565,  gives  the  same  sort  of  account  as  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  hopeless  ■  languor  of  the  patients,  their 
starting  from  their  couches  at  the  first  sound  of  the  me¬ 
lodies  composed  for  their  benefit  (the  tarantellas ,  as  they 
were  Called),  the  relief  they  experienced  from  the  most 
furious  dancing,  and  their  sudden  exhaustion  if  the  music 
ceased  for  an  instant,  form  a  lively  picture  of  this  singular 
epidemic. 

Among  other  peculiarities,  some  patients  had  an  impe¬ 
tuous  liking  for  certain  colours  ;  red,  though  detested  by 
the  St.  Vitus’s  dancers,  was  generally  a  favourite  with 
the  tarantati ;  others  preferred  black  or  yellow,  which 
was  explained,  agreeably  to  the  theories  of  the  time,  by 
the  doctrine  of  temperaments.  When  the  desired  colour 
appeared,  the  patient  rushed  towards  it  with  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  a  lover,  and  devoured  the  handkerchief,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  with  kisses,  while  the  tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes. 

On  one  occasion  the  Cardinal  Cajethno  went  to  see  the 
dancing  fits  of  a  certain  Capuchin  friar  at  a  monastery  in 
Tarentum.  When  the  friar,  however,  saw  the  purple 
robe  of  the  Cardinal,  even  the  tarantella  which  he  was 
dancing  could  no  longer  satisfy  him,  so  enamoured  was 
lie  of  the  rich  colour  of  the  dress.  As  he  did  not  imme¬ 


diately  attain  his  object,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which 
he  was  recovered  by  the  Cardinal  kindly  giving  him  his 
purple  cape.  He  seized  it  with  ecstacy,  pressing  it  to  his 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  breast,  and  then  again  began  his 
frenzied  dance. 

Another  symptom  was  the  extraordinary  passion  for 
the  sea  manifested  by  the  patients.  Some,  hurried  on  by 
an  ungovernable  impulse,  or,  in  Scottish  phrase,  fey , 
rushed  into  the  blue  waves,  while  others  were  contented 
with  ample  vessels  filled  with  water,  and  surrounded  by 
water  plants,  in  which  they  bathed  their  heads  and  arms. 
But  the  chief  remedy  was  music.  Attempts  indeed  had 
been  made  in  antient  times,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and 
Cselius  Aurelianus,  to  soothe  the  pain  of  sciatica  and  the 
paroxysms  of  madness  by  the  melody  of  the  flute  ;  and, 
what  comes  still  nearer  the  present  point,  it  was  done  to 
prevent  bad  consequences  from  the  bite  of  a  viper.  But 
these  anticipations  of  the  method  of  treating  the  tarantati 
were  rare.  Many,  when  bitten  by  the  tarantula,  died 
miserably  because  the  tarantella  was  not  played  to  them. 
The  different  kinds  of  the  tarantella  were  distinguished 
by  names  having  reference  to  the  various  moods  of  the 
patients.  Thus  one  was  called  panno  rosso,  or  red 
cloth — evidently  intended,  from  its  liveliness,  for  the 
wilder  patients ;  while  the  panno  verde,  or  green  cloth, 
“  was  suited  to  the  milder  excitement  of  the  senses  caused 
by  green  colours,  and  set  to  idyllian  songs  of  verdant  fields 
and  shady  groves.”  In  the  appendix  Dr.  Hecker  gives 
various  pieces  of  music  for  the  dance  of  the  tarantati 
from  Athan.  Kircher.  Their  universal  termination  in  a 
minor  key  would  seem  to  show,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
the  joyousness  of  the  dancers  was  forced,  and  that  amid 
their  fiercest  transports,  melancholy  was  the  most  deeply 
rooted  of  their  sentiments.  The  firm  persuasion  that  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  was  highly  dangerous  had  its  effect 
on  the  stoutest.  “  So  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  celebrated  Fracastoro  found  the  robust  bailiff 
of  his  landed  estate  groaning,  and  with  the  aspect  of  a 
person  in  the  extremity  of  despair,  suffering  the  very 
agonies  of  death,  from  a  sting  in  the  neck,  inflicted  by 
an  insect  which  was  believed  to  be  a  tarantula.  lie 
kindly  administered,  without  delay,  a  portion  of  vinegar 
and  Armenian  bole,  the  great  remedy  of  those  days  for 
the  plague  and  all  kinds  of  animal  poisons,  and  the 
dying  man  was,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  restored  to  life  and  the 
'power  of  speech.  Now,  since  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  bole  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
sult  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  Fracastoro’s  belief  in 
its  virtues,  we  can  only  account  for  the  cure  by  supposing 
that  a  confidence  in  so  great  a  physician  prevailed  over 
this  fatal  disease  of  the  imagination,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  yielded  to  scarcely  any  other  remedy  except  the 
tarantella.”  (Hecker,  p.  98-9.) 

Ferdinando,  a  physician  in  Messapia,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mentions  the  existence  of 
sceptics  who  thought  that  tarantism  was  merely  a  me¬ 
lancholy  depending  on  the  imagination.  Some  of  them, 
however,  paid  dearly  for  their  incredulity.  Thus,  Jo. 
Baptist  Quinzato,  bishop  of  Foligno,  having  allowed 
himself,  by  way  of  a  joke,  to  be  bitten  by  a  tarantula, 
found  no  cure  till  he  danced  like  other  tarantati.  Some 
of  the  clergy  who  thought  the  remedy  derogatory  to  their 
station,  and  would,  if  possible,  have  abstained  from  its 
use,  were  obliged,  after  a  tormenting  delay,  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  inevitable  dance.  Hysterical  women, 
moreover,  joined  the  throng,  and  danced,  without  having 
been  bitten  by  the  tarantula  ;  and  impostors  were  not 
wanting.  Flence  we  may  see  why  many  physicians  and 
naturalists'  have  denied  the  existence  of  tarantism  as  a 
real  disease,  and  attributed  the  whole  to  fraud  or  imagina 
tion.  They  tried,  indeed,  to  produce  the  disease,  and 
failed.  But  the  subjects  of  their  experiments  were  healthy 
men,  uninfluenced  by  a  belief  in  the  disease ;  and 
their  negative  results  could  hardly  disprove  phenomena 
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which  had  existed  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  Ta- 
rantism  declined  with  the  progress  of  .the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  is  now  limited  to  single  cases. 

In  setting  forth  the  history  of  these  lively  plagues,  St. 
Vitus’s  dance  and  tarantism,  we  have  given  the  narra¬ 
tion  almost  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hecker,  or  rather  his 
translator,  Dr.  Babington  ;  so  that  our  account  may  so 
far  be  considered  a  faithful  abridgement  of  his  work. 
The  remainder,  however,  we  must  cut  short ;  partly  lest 
this  article  should  swell  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and 
partly  because  the  other  species  of  the  dancing  mania 
are  either  less  interesting  or  better  known. 

A  species  of  the  dancing  mania  exists  in  Abyssinia, 
where  it  is  called  Tigretier,  from  the  Tigre  district,  where 
it  chiefly  prevails.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  resided  in 
Abyssinia  from  1810  to  1819,  and  afterwards  published 
his  life  and  adventures,  gives  an  account  of  it.  The 
disease  consists  of  a  fever  followed  by  emaciation  and 
unintelligible  stuttering.  The  first  remedy,  in  general, 
is  to  have  “  the  assistance  of  a  learned  dofter,  who  reads 
the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  drenches  the  patient  with  cold 
water  daily  for  the  space  of  seven  days — an  application 
that  very  often  proves  fatal.”  But  the  most  efficacious 
treatment  consists  in  loud  and  long-continued  music ;  the 
patient,  as  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Vitus’s  dancers  and  the 
tarantati,  having  strength  enough  to  tire  out  the  musicians, 
though  weak  in  other  respects.  The  Abyssinians  of  mo¬ 
dern  times  may  be  considered,  in  many  respects,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore  to  find  a  form  of  disease  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  expelled  from  our  happier 
countries,  still  lingering  in  Africa.  If  we  may  believe 
Nathaniel  Pearce,  two  other  singularities  of  the  dark  ages 
continue  to  survive  there.  First,  the  Abyssinians  have  a 
sect  of  flagellants,  called  Zackarys,  who  boast  that  they 
are  descendants  of  St.  George.  They  scourge  themselves 
till  they  drain  blood,  and  make  wounds  with  knives  to 
boot.  Secondly,  this  people  believe  in  zoomorphism,  or 
the  transformation  of  men  into  beasts.  The  belief  of  the 
middle  ages  was  expressed  by  the  word  lycantliropy ,  or 
wolf-mannishness  :  certain  persons,  it  was  thought,  had 
the  power  of  changing  themselves  into  wolves,  and  they 
were  sometimes  condemned  to  the  flames  for  this  uncanny 
faculty.  Among  the  Abyssinians,  the  blacksmiths  and 
potters  form  a  separate  caste,  and  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  turn  themselves  into  hyaenas  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 

These  African  peculiarities  are  quite  as  curious  as  the 
dancing  plagues  of  Germany  and  Italy  ;  but  as  Horace 
observes  that  the  brave  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon 
are  unhonoured  and  unwept  for  want  of  a  poet,  so  it  has 
happened  that  these  notable  doings  in  Abyssinia  are 
almost  unknown  for  want  of  a  greater  historian  than  N. 
Pearce.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  dancing  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages, 
how  much  of  the  disorder  depended  on  sympathy  and 
imitation.  Man,  says  Aristotle,  is  an  imitative  animal ; 
and  this  great  truth  holds  good  in  the  contortions  of  dis¬ 
ease,  as  well  as  in  our  habits,  occupations,  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  there  should 
exist  an  instinct  of  copying  the  painful  struggles  of  a 
patient  in  convulsions,  but  so  it  is ;  and  as  the  avalanche, 
the  farther  it  has  descended,  the  more  easily  it  collects  its 
reinforcements,  so  the -greater  the  number  of  patients  at¬ 
tacked,  the  greater  is  the  moral  and  physical  influence 
which  they  exercise  on  those  around  them. 

There  are  sufficient  modern  instances  to  show  that  the 
morbid  sympathy  which  compelled  so  many  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  St.  John’s  dancers,  or  the  tarantati,  is  by  no 
means  extinct,  though  the  happier  circumstances  of  our 
social  frame  impose  some  check  upon  its  extravagances. 

Thus,  for  example,  at  Hodden  Bridge,  in  Lancashire, 
a  girl  in  a  cotton  factory  put  a  mouse  upon  the  bosom  of 
another  girl,  which  threw  her  into  convulsions  that  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.  Three  more  were  attacked  the  next 


day,  and  six  more  on  the  following  one,  and,  in  four  days 
from  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  the  number  of  patients 
amounted  to  twenty-four.  An  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
disease  originated  from  the  cotton ;  and  the  patients  were 
cured  in  a  day  of  their  fits  by  being  assured  that  this 
supposition  was  false,  and  by  electric  shocks,  aided  by  a 
cheerful  glass  and  dancing.  This  incident  appears  to 
have  occurred  about  1787.  In  1801,  a  young  woman 
coming  into  the  Charite  hospital,  at  Berlin,  to  visit  a 
patient,  fell  down  in  strong  convulsions.  The  fits  spread 
as  in  the  former  instance,  but  the  treatment  was  continued 
for  four  months  before  it  was  finally  successful. 

But  these  epidemic  convulsions  spread  most  widely 
when  they  arise  from  religious  enthusiasm.  A  disorder 
of  this  kind  began  in  a  Methodist  chapel  at  Redruth,  in 
Cornwall,  and  was  diffused  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
over  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Camborne,  Helston, 
Truro,  Penryn,  and  Falmouth.  The  spasms  were  of 
frightful  vehemence,  and  at  least  4000  persons  were 
affected  with  them. 

Similar  attacks  took  place  in  the  Shetland  Islands  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  series  of  years,  and  perhaps  occasionally  occur 
even  now.  In  one  parish  an  intelligent  and  pious  minis¬ 
ter  prevented  these  paroxysms,  by  which  the  service  in 
his  church  was  impeded,  by  observing  that  the  best  cure 
was  plunging  in  cold  water;  and  as  his  kirk  was  near  a 
fresh-water  lake,  and  the  remedy  was  thus  at  hand,  “  not 
a  single  Naiad  was  made,”  and  the  fits  were  stopped  by 
simple  fear. 

But  perhaps  the  convuhionnaires,  in  France,  are  the 
most  remarkable  examples  in  modern  times  of  a  convulsive 
mania.  There  died  at  Paris,  in  1727,  the  Deacon  Paris, 
a  zealous  opponent  of  the  party  in  the  French  church  who 
were  called  Ultramontanists.  Four  years  after  his  death, 
it  was  reported  that  miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb. 
Many  of  those  who  visited  it  were  seized  with  tetanic 
spasms  and  other  convulsive  symptoms,  accompanied  by 
quickness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  The  convulsion - 
naires,  like  the  St.  John’s  dancers  and  the  tarantati , 
were  relieved  by  blows,  and  this  kind  of  assistance  was 
called  the  grands  secours.  Magnetic  sleep  was  first  ob¬ 
served  in  this  sect.  Their  singular  proceedings  went  on 
without  interruption  till  the  year  1790,  when  the  French 
Revolution,  like  a  strong  counter-irritation,  put  a  stop  to 
them.  Yet,  after  all,  it  did  not  quite  put  an  end  to  them, 
for  this  once  celebrated  sect  still  existed  in  1828,  though 
without  the  convulsions  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  It  is  needless  to  recall  to  our  reader’s  recollection 
the  dancing  dervishes  of  the  East,  or  the  Shakers  of  the 
United  States. 

As  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  person  whose  opinions 
are  those  of  the  dark  ages,  so  it  occasionally  happens  that 
a  mediaeval  distemper,  supposed  to  be  extinct,  returns  in 
all  its  unmitigated  singularity.  Dr.  Babington  quotes 
a  case  approximating  to  the  original  dancing  mania,  re¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
‘  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.’  The  patient,  a  young 
married  woman,  leaped  and  danced,  at  first  irregularly, 
after  to  a  more  measured  time,  and  finally,  like  the  ori¬ 
ginal  votaries  of  St.  Yitus,  to  music.  She  danced  regu¬ 
larly  to  an  unbraced  drum,  but  stopped  when  a  braced 
one  was  beaten ;  and  was  ultimately  cured  by  the  rolls  of 
a  well-braced  drum,  which  prevented  her  from  leaving 
her  seat. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  we 
are  to  look  upon  the  dancing  mania  merely  as  an  instruc¬ 
tive  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  weakness,  a  link 
between  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions,  or  whether 
we  should  not  rather  consider  it  as  a  union  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  material — a  glimpse  into  the  unknown  world  of 
psychical  phenomena ! 
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THE  LLAMA  AND  ITS  SILK  WOOL. 


[Llama.  (Zoological  Gardens.)] 


The  genus  Auchenia,  which  comprehends  the  llama  and 
several  allied  species,  is  peculiar  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru 
and  Chili.  The  llamas  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogues 
of  the  camel  and  dromedary  (genus  Camelus,  Linn.),  being 
the  American  representatives  of  those  animals,  and  ap¬ 
proximating  to  them,  if  not  in  size,  at  least  in  structural 
conformation.*  In  outward  form  (setting  aside  the  hump 
of  the  camel),  in  the  great  cellular  development  of  the 
second  stomach,  in  the  cellular  apparatus  of  the  paunch, 
and  the  absence  or  rudimentary  condition  of  the  third  or 
plicated  stomach,  with  the  concomitant  power  of  enduring 
thirst,  or  abstaining  for  a  long  season  from  water, — in  the 
form  of  the  large  full  overhung  eye, — in  the  division  and 

*  Linnseus  and  other  naturalists  of  the  last  century  referred 
these  animals  to  the  genus  Camelus.  Illiger  separated  them  from 
the  camels  into  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Auchenia,  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  the  neck,  from  the  Greek 
word  neck. 

Vol.  VIII. 


mobility  of  the  upper  lip,  the  fissured  nostrils,  the  slender 
neck  and  meagre  limbs,  together  with  the  long  woolly 
character  of  the  clothing,  the  llama  and  the  camel  exhibit 
striking  points  of  agreement.  The  foot  of  the  camel  how¬ 
ever,  with  its  broad  elastic  pad  uniting  the  two  toes  ex¬ 
cept  at  their  horn-coverecl  tips,  and  expressly  adapted  for 
traversing  the  sands  of  the  desert,  differs  in  its  modifica¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  llama,  destined  to  inhabit  the  rough 
and  rocky  Cordilleras,  along  the  craggy  sides  of  which 
the  animal  proceeds  fearlessly  and  securely.  The  foot  of 
the  llama  consists  of  two  slender  springy  toes  completely 
divided,  and  provided  at  the  end  with  a  strong  short  hoof; 
these  hoofs  are  pointed  at  the  tip  and  hooked  down  some¬ 
what  like  a  claw  ;  they  are  compressed  laterally, — and  the 
upper  surface  is  in  the  form  of  an  acute  ridge,  the  under 
is  linearly  concave, — a  form  admirably  fitted  for  a  moun¬ 
tain  climber.  In  each  animal  then,  the  foot  is  modified 
in  accordance  with  their  instincts  and  destined  localities. 

3  N 
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Like  the  camel,  the  llama  is  destitute  of  horns  or  of  ant¬ 
lers, — has  two  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  canines, 
— and  no  suborbital  sinuses.  Both  are  animals  of  pa¬ 
tient,  gentle  habits,  and  are  contented  with  coarse  fare 
and  a  scanty  diet. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  Peru  and  Chili,  they 
found  the  llama  domesticated  and  used  as  a  beast  of  bur¬ 
den,  its  flesh  and  wool  being  also  in  great  request, — it 
was,  in  fact,  at  once  the  camel  and  the  sheep  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians, — it  was  their  only  beast  of  burden,  its  flesh  was 
eaten,  its  skin  prepared  into  leather,  and  its  wool  spun 
and  manufactured  into  cloth.  One  of  the  labours  to 
which  the  llama  was  subjected  by  the  Peruvians  was  in 
bringing  down  ore  from  the  mines  among  the  mountains, 

• — its  ordinary  load  was  from  80  or  100  to  150  pounds,  and 
its  average  rate  of  travelling  with  this  burden  was  from  12 
to  15  miles  a  day,  over  rugged  mountain-passes, — but, 
like  the  camel,  if  too  heavily  laden,  it  would  lie  down  and 
obstinately  refuse  to  proceed ;  nor  would  it  bear  to  be 
urged  beyond  its  natural  and  accustomed  pace.  Gre¬ 
gory  de  Bolivar  estimates,  that  in  his  day  three  hundred 
thousand  were  employed  in  the  transport  of  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Potosi  alone,  and  four  millions  annually 
killed  for  food.  Augustin  de  Zarote,  treasurer-general  of 
Peru,  in  1544,  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  llama,  which  he  calls  a  sheep  : — “  In  places 
where  there  is  no  snow,  the  natives  want  water  ;  and  to 
supply  this  they  fill  the  skins  of  sheep  with  water  and 
make  other  living  sheep  carry  them  ;  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
marked,  these  sheep  of  Peru  are  large  enough  to  serve  as 
beasts  of  burden.  They  resemble  the  camel  in  their 
shape,  although  they  have  not  the  hump  on  the  back, 
like  that  animal.  They  can  carry  about  100  pounds  or 
more;  and  the  Spaniards  used  to  ride  them,  and  they 
would  go  four  or  five  leagues  a  day.  When  they  are 
weary  they  lie  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  as  there  are 
no  means  of  making  them  get  up,  either  by  beating 
or  assisting  them,  the  load  must  of  necessity  be  taken  off. 
When  there  is  a  man  on  one  of  them,  if  the  beast  is  tired 
and  urged  to  go  on,  he  turns  his  head  round  and  dis¬ 
charges  his  saliva,  which  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  into 
the  rider’s  face.  These  animals  are  of  great  use  and  profit 
to  their  masters,  for  their  wool  is  very  good  and  fine,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  species  termed  Pacas,  which  have  very 
long  fleeces ;  and  they  are  of  little  expense  for  nourish¬ 
ment,  for  a  handful  of  maize  suffices  them,  and  they  can 
go  four  or  five  days  without  water.  Their  flesh  is  as  good 
as  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of  Castile.  There  are.  now  public 
shambles  for  the  sale  of  their  flesh  in  all  parts  of  Peru 
where  the  animal  is  found,  which  was  not  the  case  when 
the  Spaniards  first  came, — for  when  one  Indian  had 
killed  a  sheep ,  his  neighbours  came  and  took  what  they 
wanted,  and  then  another  Indian  killed  a  sheep  in  his 
turn.”  Capt.  G.  Shelvocke,  an  Englishman,  who  sailed 
round  the  world  in  1719-22,  gives  a  very  similar  ac¬ 
count,  informing  us  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  call  these 
animals  llamas,  the  Chilese  chilihnegue,  and  the  Spaniards 
carneros  de  la  tierra.  Holding,  as  it  does,  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  wool-bearing  animals,  it  is  singular  that 
after  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  llama,  and 
of  the  uses  made  of  its  wool  by  the  Peruvians,  no  exer¬ 
tions  should,  till  recently,  have  been  made  towards  the 
importation  of  its  produce  into  Europe  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  nor  attempts  instituted  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
turalization  of  the  animal  in  localities  best  fitted  for  its 
multiplication  ;  and  this  more  especially  as  the  fineness 
of  the  wool  had,  from  the  first,  attracted  the  notice  both 
of  the  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans.  That  no  diffi¬ 
culty  exists  in  the  transportation  of  the  llama  to  Europe, 
and  that  it  bears  our  climate  well,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  numerous  individuals  which  have  lived  both  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  and  in  other 
places,  and  which,  under  the  inevitable  disadvantages 
of  confinement,  and  perhaps  too  luxurious  a  diet, 


have  continued  long  in  health  and  vigour, — as  long 
indeed  as  animals  indigenous  to  Europe,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  There  can  be  therefore  no  doubt 
but  that  if  suffered  to  wander  at  large,  in  situations  re¬ 
sembling,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those  of  their  native 
regions — be  it  remembered,  of  cold,  and  snow,  and  storms 
— these  animals  would  thrive  and  multiply. 

The  herbage  of  the  mountains,  and  the  grass  called 
ycho,  which  covers  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  constitute  the 
natural  diet  of  the  wild  llamas,  so  that,  as  far  as  frost  is 
concerned,  there  would  be  no  impediment  to  their  na¬ 
turalization  in  our  island.  If  we  consider  that  the 
mouflon,  usually  regarded  as  the  wild  type  or  origin  of 
our  domestic  races  of  sheep,  is  a  mountain  animal,  dwell¬ 
ing  among  the  craggy  and  precipitous  elevations  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  it  lives  much  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  wild  llama,  and  reflect  upon  the  ease  with  which 
the  domestic  varieties  accommodate  themselves  to  every 
variety  of  situation  and  temperature,  and  to  all  countries 
of  the  globe,  we  shall  not  find  much  to  discourage  in  the 
simple  and  cheap  experiment  of  bringing  the  llama  into 
a  state  of  semi-domestication,  when  no  violence  is  done  to 
the  natural  habits  and  instincts  of  the  animal,  and  no 
sudden  changes  in  diet  and  exercise  forced  upon  it, — for 
surely  the  subjugation  of  the  wild  sheep,  be  it  the  mouflon 
of  Sardinia  or  any  other  species,  and  the  modification  of 
habits  to  which  it  must  have  been  subjected,  even  at  the 
commencement  of  its  loss  of  natural  liberty,  when  man 
first  took  it  under  his  own  protection,  must  have  involved 
difficulties  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  attendant  upon 
the  naturalization  of  the  llama,  an  animal  already  do¬ 
mesticated  in  its  own  country,  and  easily  reconciled  to 
such  a  condition  of  existence. 

The  objects  of  the  naturalization  of  the  llama  in  our 
country  would  not  be  either  for  the  sake  of  its  services  as 
a  beast  of  burden — for  in  that  respect  it  holds  but  a  very 
subordinate  rank, — or  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  though 
esteemed  by  the  Peruvians  and  the  Spaniards,  would  not, 
we  think,  meet  the  taste  of  English  palates, — but  for  the 
sake  of  its  fine  glossy  silk-like  wool,  an  article  the  value 
of  which,  for  certain  kinds  of  manufacture,  has  been  of 
late  fullv  appreciated  by  the  French.  Large  quantities 
both  of  yarn  or  spun  wool  and  of  raw  wool  are  sent  to 
France,  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  stuffs  of  the 
most  delicate  texture,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  new  branch  of 
commerce. 

At  the  ninth  meeting  (held  at  Birmingham)  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
value  of  this  article,  namely,  the  silk-wool  of  the  llamas, 
and  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  these  animals  in  our  country,  formed  an  interesting 
topic  of  discussion.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  Danson,  who  in  illustration  of  his  views  exhibited 
samples  of  alpaca  wools,  and  manufactured  specimens  in 
imitation  of  silk  (and  without  dye)  as  black  as  jet.  Mr. 
Danson  urged  that  “  the  animals  producing  it  ought  to 
be  propagated  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  stated  that  to  the  two  latter  places  the  alpaca  is  well 
suited,  being  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  Cordilleras  or  mountain 
district  in  Peru.  Importations  (of  the  wool)  have  already 
taken  place  to  the  extent  of  one  million  of  pounds,  and  are 
likely  to  increase.  There  are  five  species  of  llamas  ;  of 
these  the  alpaca  has  fine  wool,  six  to  twelve  inches  long, 
as  shown  by  the  specimens  exhibited  ;  the  llama,  coarse 
long  hair  ;  and  the  vicuna,  a  very  short  fine  wool,  more  of 
the  beaver  caste.  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  propagated  the 
alpaca  in  his  private  menagerie  at  Knowsley,  and  Mr. 
Danson  understood  that  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  Oban  in  Scot¬ 
land,  has  a  few  of  these  animals.  The  wool  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  would  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  wool  of 
the  sheep,  but  rather  with  silk.  It  is  capable  of  the  finest 
manufacture,  and  is  especially  suited  to  the  fine  shawl 
trade  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  &c.  The  yarns  spun  from 
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it  are  already  sent  to  France  in  large  quantities,  at  from 
6s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  pound,  the  price  of  the  raw  alpaca 
wool  being  now  2.?.  and  2s.  6d.  per  pound.” 

Mr.  Vigors  stated,  “that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  was  to  introduce  animals 
which  might  be  made  available  for  draught,  food,  or 
clothing.  Amongst  others  this  animal  has  been  kept  in 
the  Society’s  gardens.  They  bred  and  looked  well,  but 
were  subject  to  disease,  which  was  the  case  with  most 
foreign  animals  at  first.  Animals  were  generally  found 
adapted  to  the  districts  in  which  they  lived,  as  the  camel, 
&c.,  but  animals  which  afforded  food  and  clothing  are 
usually  capable  of  universal  dispersion,  as  the  horse,  sheep, 
&c.  He  observed  also  that  the  llamas  brought  forth  their 
young  at  an  unseasonable  period,  Christmas ;  but  that 
in  general  animals  changed  their  season  of  bringing  forth, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  climate  they  lived  in.” 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  substance  of  what  transpired  at 
the  meeting  relative  to  the  subject. 

The  following  observations  we  venture  to  submit  as 
the  result  of  our  own  experience.  The  naturalization  of 
the  llama  will  never  succeed  by  placing  the  animal  in 
confinement,  and  upon  such  a  diet  as  cannot  be  avoided 
under  such  circumstances.  Confinement  in  itself  is  the 
cause  of  many  diseases, — some  it  immediately  induces, — 
to  others  it  predisposes ;  it  is  moreover  difficult  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  quantity  of  food,  be  its  quality  ever  so  appro¬ 
priate,  which  an  animal  debarred  from  exercise,  especially 
a  foreign  animal,  of  which  much  has  to  be  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience,  ought  to  take,  reference  being  had  to  its  health. 
The  Spanish  and  other  writers  acquainted  with  the  llama 
in  Peru,  talk  about  it  as  very  temperate,  content  with  a 
handful  of  maize,  or  the  mountain  grass  and  herbage. 
Here  then  arises  another  difficulty,  namely,  that  of  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  kind  of  food  which  is  most  adapted  for 
the  animal,  and  which,  when  many  different  herbivorous 
animals  have  to  be  fed  and  attended  to  upon  a  general 
system,  cannot  be  scrupulously  selected. 

A  sort  of  over-care  in  the  liberal  allowance  of  rich 
nutritious  and  stimulating  food  to  an  animal  in  confine¬ 
ment,  feeding  when  in  a  state  of  nature  upon  coarse 
herbage  and  grass,  is  liable  to  defeat  its  own  object.  These 
and  other  circumstances  should  render  us  cautious  in 
judging  of  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  acclimating 
any  animal,  from  what  occurs  in  keeping  it  in  a  state  of 
confinement  in  menageries,  &c.,  however  admirably 
managed.  We  do  not  know  that  any  attempts  to  na¬ 
turalise  animals  by  introducing  them  into  menageries,  with 
a  view  to  their  breeding  and  increase,  have  ever  really 
succeeded,  and  we  doubt  whether  they  ever  will. 

With  respect  to  the  season  at  which  the  llama  pro¬ 
duces  its  young, — namely,  Christmas,  a  cold  season  in 
our  country, — we  see  little  to  deter  from  the  trial  of 
naturalization.  The  llama  can  bear  cold,  but  not  great 
heat ;  and  doubtless  if  it  became  duly  acclimatised,  that 
is,  constitutionally  acclimatised,  its  breeding  season  would 
be  that  portion  of  the  year  corresponding  in  point  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  vegetation  to  the  season  of  its  reproduction 
in  its  own  climate.  Were  a  suitable  locality  selected,  and 
a  herd  of  llamas  introduced,  the  care  of  them  being  made 
an  exclusive  point  of  attention,  we  doubt  not  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  trial.  Molina  and  some  naturalists  enumerate 
five  species  of  llama, — namely,  the  llama,  the  guanaco, 
the  alpaca  or  pacos,  the  vicugna  or  vicuna,  and  the 
hueeo  or  arucana  (Camelus  Arucanus,  Molina). 

The  guanaco,  however,  is  most  probably  only  the  wild 
llama;  the  hueco  may  be  a  distinct  species,  but  it  is  not 
well  known.  The  guanaco,  or  wild  llama  (reserving  the 
general  name  of  llama  for  the  domesticated  animal),  inha¬ 
bits  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  especially  of  Peru  and 
Chili ;  it  prefers  a  middle  region  among  the  mountains,  be¬ 
low  the  line  of  perpetual  snows  ;  and  it  migrates  towards 
the  valleys  and  lower  hills  on  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
is  at  this  season  that  the  herds  which  now  spread  over  the 


sheltered  valleys  and  throng  the  defiles  are  hunted  by 
the  natives ;  the  chase  is  both  toilsome  and  arduous  ;  it 
is  indeed  only  with  the  young  that  there  is  much  chance 
of  success ;  the  old  ones  are  fleet  and  strong,  and  easily 
escape  pursuit,  and,  it  is  said,  will  sometimes  turn  upon 
the  hunters,  neigh  with  all  their  might,  and  set  off  again 
at  full  speed.  When  closely  pressed,  they  not  only  dis¬ 
charge  their  saliva  against  their  enemy,  but  strike  vio¬ 
lently  with  the  fore  legs,  and  even  use  their  teeth.  The 
colour  of  the  guanaco,  with  slight  variations,  is  usually  a 
deep  rich  fawn,  verging  to  white  on  the  under  parts ;  the 
head  is  of  a  dull  giey.  The  wool  on  the  body  is  long, 
soft,  and  of  a  silky  texture ;  on  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs, 
it  is  short.  The  height  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder  is  about 
three  feet  and  a  half.  The  llama  is  more  stoutly  made 
than  the  guanaco,  has  much  coarser  wool,  and  more  mus¬ 
cular  limbs  ;  its  physiognomy  is  expressive  of  mildness 
and  subjection ;  the  profile,  instead  of  exhibiting  that 
arched  outline  so  remarkable  in  the  guanaco,  being  flat. 
Its  colour  is  subject  to  much  variety,  being  white,  brown, 
black,  and  sometimes  even  mixed. 

The  pacos,  or  alpaca,  is  as  large  as  the  guanaco,  but 
proportionally  shorter  on  the  legs ;  its  forehead,  instead  of 
being  regularly  arched  to  the  nose,  rises  abruptly  pro¬ 
minent  above  the  eyes ;  the  wool  is  long,  delicately  fine, 
and  silky,  except  on  the  head  and  limbs,  and  of  a  deep 
fawn  colour ;  it  is  moreover  disposed  in  long  tufts,  or 
tassels.  Black  varieties  also  occur,  of  which  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  some  years  ago  existed  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  alpaca  dwells  in  herds  among  the  mountains  of 
Peru  and  Chili ;  it  is  less  fleet  than  the  guanaco,  but  its 
general  habits  are  the  same;  it  would  appear,  however, 
to  frequent  a  higher  range  of  elevation,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
seen  in  company  with  the  herds  of  vicugnas. 

The  vicugna  is  a  smaller  animal  than  either  the 
guanaco  or  the  alpaca,  and  far  more  slenderly  made ; 
its  limbs  arc  long  and  thin,  its  neck  swan-like,  the  fore¬ 
head  is  broad  and  also  prominent,  but  not  abruptly  so,  as 
in  the  alpaca,  the  muzzle  is  very  narrow  and  the  head 
short,  the  eyes  are  large,  the  ears  long.  The  height  of 
the  animal  at  the  shoulder  is  about  two  feet  six  inches. 
The  wool  of  the  body  is  very  delicate  and  soft,  and  of 
about  an  inch  in  length,  that  of  the  breast  three  inches ; 
on  the  head  and  limbs  it  is  close.  The  colour  is  pale 
brownish-yellow,  passing  into  white  on  the  under  parts. 
The  vicugna  live  in  herds  on  the  coldest  and  most  ele¬ 
vated  parts  of  the  mountains,  bordering  the  region  of 
snow,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices  beyond  the  pursuit  of 
man.  The  Cordilleras  of  Copaipo,  Coquimbo,  and  Peru 
are  the  principal  seats  of  its  abode,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
Chili.  Its  manners  closely  resemble  those  of  the  chamois, 
and  it  is  as  active  and  vigilant,  as  wild  and  timid.  Its 
wool  is  highly  prized,  and  for  this  alone  thousands  are 
annually  killed,  various  means  being  employed  in  their 
wholesale  destruction. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  characters  of  the 
wool  produced  by  the  alpaca  and  the  vicugna  should  be 
rigidly  ascertained  by  means  of  the  microscope,  as  that 
of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  has  been  by  Mr.  Youatt, 
whose  observations  on  the  structure  of  different  wools, 
and  on  the  causes  to  which  their  felting  properties  are 
attributable,  constitute  the  most  interesting  and  import¬ 
ant  chapters  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  sheep,  a  work 
which  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure  and  information. 
Upon  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  of  structure,  and 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  felting  property  exhibited 
by  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  vicugna,  taking  also  fine¬ 
ness  of  substance  into  the  account,  will  the  manufac¬ 
turer  depend  in  turning  the  wool  of  these  animals  to  the 
best  account,  that  each  may  be  respectively  selected  for 
the  fabric  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  It  would  be  desir¬ 
able  also  to  see  how  far  an  improvement  in  the  wool 
could  be  effected  by  a  mixture  of  the  breeds  or  species. 
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According  to  the  report  of  M.  de  Saint  Vincent  and  Don 
Francisco  de  Theran,  who  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  point,  when  in  1808  a  small  herd  of  these  animals, 
sent  to  Cadiz,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  the  wool  of  the  alpa-vicugna,  a  cross  between 
the  alpaca  and  vicugna,  is  longer  and  six  times  heavier 
than  that  of  any  other  variety.  The  first  object  however 
is  the  naturalization  of  the  animal,  which  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Danson  in  thinking  would  be  most  advantageously 
attempted  in  Wales  or  Scotland, — this  done,  the  rest  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  the  importance  of  the 
object  little  need  be  said — to  every  thinking  mind  it  will 
he  evident.  We  shall  best  learn  how  to  appreciate  it  by 
reflecting  upon  the  value  of  the  sheep,  with  respect  only 
to  its  fleece, — of  the  silkworm,  with  respect  to  the  filmy 
envelope  with  which  it  surrounds  itself,  mummy-like, 
when  about  to  undergo  its  metamorphoses.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  silkworm  employ  the 
labour  of  thousands  in  their  conversion  into  various 
articles  of  clothing,  useful  and  ornamental.  In  the 
manufacture  of  these  products  no  trifling  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  is  embarked,  and  from  them  originates  a  wide,  a  most 
important,  and  honourable  branch  of  commerce,  connected 
with  our  national  interests  and  prosperity.  That  the 
fleecy  produce  of  the  llama  will  open  a  new  field  for  the 
employment  of  capital  and  industry,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  commercial  enterprise,  we  have  every  reason  con¬ 
fidently  to  anticipate. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  FOREST.— No.  II. 

At  page  359  some  account  was  given  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  New  Forest,  and  of  its  peculiar  animals,  as 
being  the  subjects  most  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  cursory  passenger,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects 
and  operations  of  the  chase  are  the  first  which  we  natu¬ 
rally  associate  with  a  British  forest.  We  shall  now  briefly 
advert  to  the  locality  and  the  extent  of  this  very  peculiar 
district  of  England, — a  district  which,  although  it  is  joined 
to  the  mainland  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  more  especially  to 
the  latter,  is  yet  in  some  measure  insulated  by  natural 
divisions.  The  district  thus  insulated  does  not  wholly 
consist  of  afforested  lands,  and  lands  of  this  description 
nowhere  actually  reach  the  boundary,  excepting  toward 
Wilts ;  but  still  as  the  marginal  lands,  not  included 
within  the  forest  boundaries,  are  part  of  the  district,  that 
cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  some  reference  to 
them.  If  we  take  these  lands  and  the  forest  together, 
and  describe  the  whole  as  they  actually  appear  to  an 
observer,  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
if  we  apply  to  them  the  description  which  King  James 
once  applied  to  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scotland, — that  the 
whole  is  like  “  a  mantle  of  sackcloth  with  a  certain 
hem;”  for  while  the  parties  who  have  property  round 
the  margins  of  the  forest  have  followed  the  example  of 
others  throughout  the  kingdom  in  making  the  most  of 
their  property,  in  respect  both  of  beautifying  and  of  fer¬ 
tilization,  the  forest  itself,  that  is,  the  portion  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  under  forest  law  and  the 
forest  officers,  has  been  upon  the  whole  sadly  neglected. 
It  is  true  that,  to  those  who  wish  to  see  what  unaided 
nature,  or  nature  perhaps  a  little  crippled  in  her  opera¬ 
tions  by  man,  can  do  in  a  particular  district,  this  neglect 
of  the  forest  affords  an  example  to  which  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  look  at  the  natural  importance  of  the 
timber  of  this  forest,  in  its  superior  quality  and  proximity 
to  the  great  naval  building-yards  and  arsenal  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  which  is  the  most  eligible  place  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  building  of  first-rate  ships  of  war,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  view  the  matter  in  another  and  a  different 
light.  This  is  not  however  the  view  which  we  have  to 
take  in  the  meantime,  because  we  must  look  to  the  na¬ 
tural  position  and  soil  of  the  district,  before  we  are  in  a 


proper  condition  for  taking  either  a  landscape  or  an  econo¬ 
mical  view  of  its  vegetable  productions,  more  especially 
of  its  timber,  upon  which,  pre-eminently,  and  almost 
solely,  its  national  value  depends. 

The  New  Forest  district  is  an  irregular  triangle,  of 
-which  the  three  angles  are  at  Calshot  Castle  on  the  east, 
between  the  Southampton  Water  on  the  north-east  and 
the  Solent  on  the  south-east ;  the  Black  Hill  in  Rook- 
bourndown,  on  the  borders  of  Wilts,  on  the  north-west ; 
and  Dunley  Chine,  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Poole  harbour,  on  the  south-east :  the  entire  length  of  the 
north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  this  triangle,  taken  on 
the  straight  line,  may  be  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
miles ;  and  that  of  the  remaining  side,  which  lies  north¬ 
wards  inclining  a  little  to  the  east,  is  about  twenty  miles 
but  the  triangle  contained  by  those  lines  is  less  in  sur¬ 
face  than  the  district  politically  considered  as  part  o i 
Hampshire,  inasmuch  as  more  of  the  surface  lies  without 
the  lines  on  the  south-eastern  and  north-eastern  sides, 
than  lies  within  that  on  the  western.  If,  however,  we  take 
the  district  as  naturally  bounded  by  the  river  Avon  on 
the  west,  westward  of  which  river  no  part  of  the  forest 
ever  extended,  the  surface  of  the  triangle  which  wo  have 
named  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  the  forest  district. 
Taking  this  natural  view  of  it,  it  may  in  great  part  be  said 
to  be  insulated.  It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  south 
and  south-east,  from  Dunley  Chine  to  Calshot  Castle ; 
and,  taking  the  windings  of  the  coast,  without  reference  to 
the  minor  actuaries,  creeks,  and  harbours,  the  sea-beach 
here  measures  about  thirty-two  miles.  Then,  on  the 
north-east,  from  Calshot  Castle  up  to  Redbridge,  where 
the  river  Usk  falls  into  the  Southampton  Water,  the 
coast-line,  estimated  in  the  same  way,  is  about  eleven  miles 
in  length.  Putting  these  together,  we  have  a  sea-coast 
of  about  forty-three  miles  bounding  this  small  district. 
Then  again,  if  we  take  the  river  Avon,  from  near  Hale, 
where  it  enters  Hampshire,  to  the  entrance  of  Christ¬ 
church  harbour,  we  have,  without  noticing  the  smaller 
flexures,  a  river-boundary  of  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  miles ;  and  this,  added  to  the  sea-boundary,  gives 
a  definite  water-line  of  sixty-six  miles  separating  this  dis¬ 
trict  from  every  other  part  of  England.  Turning  to  the 
land-boundary  properly  so  called,  we.  have,  not  including 
the  flexures,  above  fourteen  miles,  the  first  five  of  which, 
from  Redbridge  to  Cadnam,  have  Hampshire  on  the 
north,  and  therefore  no  artificial  line  of  demarkation,  any 
more  than  they  have  a  natural  one ;  but  the  remaining 
nine  miles,  from  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Cadnam,  to  the 
Avon  near  Hale,  have  the  county  of  Wilts  on  the  northern 
side ;  and  as  a  high  down  rises  in  this  place,  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  isthmus  by  which  the  natural  district  of 
the  forest  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  England ;  and  as  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  forest  have  their  sources  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  this  high  down,  it  is  a  good  point 
of  reference  in  forming  a  general  idea  of  the  slopes  and 
other  surface  appearance  of  the  district. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art  of  Cookery  amongst  the  Aborigines  of  Australia. — 
The  aborigines  of  Australia  are  often  driven  for  subsistence 
to  the  most  wretched  food,  as  snakes  and  other  reptiles, 
grubs,  lizards,  and  the  larvee  of  the  white  ant.  When  they 
do  obtain  better  .food,  they  prepare  it  with  more  care  than 
might  be  expected.  In  cooking  fish,  they  wrap  it  in  soft 
bark  and  place  it  in  hot  ashes.  By  this  process  an  acid 
from  the  bark  is  communicated  to  the  fish,  which  gives  it 
a  most  agreeable  flavour.  Mr.  Ogle,  in  his  account  of  the 
colony  of  Western  Australia,  describes  the  native  mode  of 
cooking  a  Kangaroo  steak : — “  It  is  placed  in  a  scooped-out 
stone,  which  is  readily  found  in  the  streams,  and  pressed 
down  by  heavy  stones  on  the  top  of  it ;  the  heat  is  applied 
beneath  and  round  the  first  top  stone ;  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  the  stones  are  quickly  removed,  and  the  steak  appears 
in  its  most  savoury  state.” 
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RICHARD  CROMWELL  AND  HIS  WIFE. 


[Dorothy,  wife  of  Richard  Cromwell.] 


On  the  12th  of  February,  1649,  or  scarcely  a  fortnight 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell  wrote 
to  his  “very  worthy  friend  Richard  Major,  Esq.,  of 
Hursley  in  Hampshire,”  to  tell  him  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Robinson,  preacher  at  Southampton, 
concerning  the  reviving  of  the  last  year’s  project  of  mar¬ 
rying  his  son  Richard  Cromwell  to  Mistress  Dorothy,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  said  Richard  Major,  and  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Major  himself,  expressing  his  willing¬ 
ness  “  to  entertain  any  good  means  for  the  completing 
of  that  business.”  The  epistle,  which  is  exceedingly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  old  Noll,  continues  thus  : — “  From  whence 
I  take  encouragement  to  send  my  son  Richard  to  wait 
upon  you,  and  by  him  to  let  you  know  that  my  desires  are 
(if  Providence  so  dispose)  very  full  and  free  to  the  thing, 
if  upon  an  interview  there  prove  also  a  freedom  in  the 
young  persons  thereunto.  What  liberty  you  will  give 
herein,  I  wholly  submit  to  you.  I  thought  fit  in  mv 
letter  to  Mr.  Robinson  to  mention  somewhat  of  expedition, 
because  indeed  I  know  not  how  soon  I  may  be  called 
into  the  field,  or  other  occasions  may  remove  me  from 
hence,  having  for  the  present  some  liberty  of  stay  in 
London.  The  Lord  direct  all  to  his  glory.”*  A  fortnight 
after  writing  this  letter  Oliver  penned  another,  thanking 
Mr.  Major  for  the  kind  reception  and  the  many  civilities 
he  had  afforded  his  son,  especially  in  the  liberty  given 
him  to  wait  upon  his  worthy  daughter,  “  the  report  of 
whose  virtue  and  godliness,”  continues  Oliver,  “  has  so 
great  a  place  in  my  heart,  that  I  think  fit  not  to  neglect 
any  thing  on  my  part  which  may  conduce  to  consum¬ 
mate  a  close  of  the  business,  if  God  please  to  dispose  the 
young  ones’  hearts  thereunto,  and  other  suitable  ordering 
affairs  towards  mutual  satisfaction  appear  in  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Providence.”  The  lord-general  was  too  busy 
“  by  reason  of  public  occasions”  to  be  able  to  go  into 

*  This  and  the  other  letters  relating  to  Richard’s  marriage 
with  Dorothy  Major  were  transcribed  from  the  originals  (which 
were  found  at  Pusev  in  Berkshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dunches,  who 
had  intermarried  with  the  Majors)  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  were 
published  by  Harris  in  an  appendix  to  his  ‘  Life  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.’  We  have  modernised  the  orthography,  and  altered  Harris’s 
punctuation,  which  occasionally  made  the  sense  unintelligible 


Hampshire  upon  this  matrimonial  business,  but  he 
despatched  his  good  friend  Mr.  Stapleton  to  act  on 
his  behalf,  and  to  assure  the  family  that  as  for  settle¬ 
ments  he  would  gladly  do  whatever  might  be  expected 
from  him.  It  appears  that  the  young  ones’ hearts  were 
so  well  disposed  towards  each  other  after  a  short  inter¬ 
course,  that  the  marriage  was  settled  between  them.  But 
the  old  gentlemen  and  the  law  settlements  required  more 
time  ,  and  at  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  critical  periods 
of  his  life,  Cromwell  arranged  with  his  own  pen  the 
always  difficult  and  delicate  questions  of  jointure,  sur¬ 
vivorships,  &c. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  documents  existing  that  throw 
more  light  on  the  private  character  of  the  “  magnanimous 
usurper”  than  these  family  letters  to  Mr.  Major.  1  hough 
speaking  like  a  man  of  business,  and  though  by  no 
means  inattentive  to  the  worldly  interests  ot  his  son  and 
the  rest  of  his  children  (who  needed  this  care,  for  the 
conqueror  of  the  king,  the  man  who  had  really  finished 
the  civil  war,  had  little  or  no  property  beyond  what  lie 
had  inherited  from  his  family  or  obtained  with  his  wife), 
he  is  discreetly  generous,  liberal-minded,  and  uncom¬ 
monly  frank  and  straightforward.  He  indeed  mixes 
religion  with  business,  and  continually  speaks  of  his 
desire  and  principle  of  “  waiting  upon  Providence  ;  but 
they  have  taken  the  most  vulgar  and  at  the  same  time 
the  falsest  view  of  his  character  who  fancy  that  all  this 
was  sheer  hypocrisy.  In  a  letter  dated  14th  March, 
he  says  to  Mr.  Major, — “  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not  closed 
with  a  far  greater  offer  of  estate,  but  rather  chose  to 
fix  here  ;  I  hope  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  Providence 
in  this.  I  have  made  myself  plain  to  you,  desiring  you 
will  make  my  son  the  messenger  of  your  pleasure  and 
resolution  herein  as  speedily  as  with  convenience  you 
may.” 

In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  his  limited  means,  of 
the  necessity  of  some  equality  in  the  contract,  and  of  the 
rest  of  his  children.  “  I  have,”  he  says,  “  two  young 
daughters  to  bestow,  if  God  give  them  life  and  oppoi  tu- 
nity.  According  to  your  offer,  I  shall  have  nothing  left 
for  them, — nothing  at  all  in  hand ;  and  if  my  son  die, 
what  consideration  is  there  to  me  ?•_•••  But  f°r 
these  things,  I  doubt  not  but,  one  interview  between  you 
and  myself,  they  might  be  accommodated  to  mutual 
satisfaction  ;  and  in  relation  to  these,  I  think  we  should 
hardly  part,  or  have  many  words,  so  much  do  I  desire  a 
closure  with  you.”  Oliver  then  proceeds  to  deal  tieely 
with  his  brother  elect,  and  to  show  him  in  what  respects 
the  marriage  settlements  proposed  by  him  are  objection¬ 
able.  The  manor  of  Hursley  was  to  be  settled  by  Mr. 
Major  upon  the  young  couple.  “  But,”  says  Oliver, 
“  the  settling  of  the  manor,  as  you  propose  it,  sticks  so 
much  with  me,  that  either  I  understand  you  not,  oi  else 
it  much  fails  my  expectation.  As  you  ofter  it,  theie  is 
400L  per  annum  charged  upon  it.  For  the  150L  to  your 
lady  for  her  life  as  a  jointure,  I  stick  not  at  that,  but  the 
250 1.  per  annum  until  Mr.  Ludlow’s  lease  expires  (the 
tenure  whereof  I  know  not),  and  so  much  of  the  250L 
per  annum  as  exceeds  that  lease  in  annual  value,  tor  some 
time  also  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  lease,  gives  such 
a  maim  to  the  manor  of  Hursley  as  indeed  renders  the 
rest  of  the  manor  very  inconsiderable.  Sir,  it  I  concur  to 
deny  myself  in  point  of  present  monies,  as  also  in  the  othei 
things  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  I  may  and  I  do  expect  the 
manor  of  Hursley  to  be  settled  without  any  charge t  upon 
it,  after  your  decease,  saving  your  lady’s  jointure  ot  loOZ. 
per  annum,  which  if  you  should  think  fit  to  increase,  1 
should  not  stand  upon  it :  your  own  estate  is  best  known  to 
you,  but  surely  your  personal  estate,  being  tree  for  you  to 
dispose,  will,  with  some  small  matter  of  addition,  beget  a 
nearness  of  equality,  if  I  hear  well  from  others.  If  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  that  were  not  very  considerable,  I  should  not  insist 
upon  it.  What  you  demand  of  me  is  very  high  in  all  points. 

I  am  willing  to  settle  as  yoij  desire  in  every  thing,  saving 
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for  present  maintenance  400/.  per  annum.  I  would  have 
somewhat  free  to  be  thanked  by  them  for.  The  300/. 
per  annum  of  my  old  land  for  a  jointure  after  my  wife’s 
decease,  I  shall  settle  ;  and  in  the  meantime  out  of  other 
lands  at  your  election  ;  and  truly,  sir,  if  that  be  not  good, 
nor  will  any  lands,  I  doubt.  I  do  not  much  distrust  your 
principles  in  other  things  have  acted  you  towards  confi¬ 
dence.  You  demand,  in  case  my  son  have  none 
issue  male,  but  only  daughters,  then  the  lands  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Monmouth,  and  Gloucestershire  to  descend  to  the 
daughters,  or  3000/.  a-piece ;  the  first  would  be  most 
unequal,  the  latter  is  too  high  ;  they  will  be  well  provided 
for  by  being  inheritrixes  to  their  mother,  and  I  am  willing 
to  2000/.  a-piece  to  be  charged  upon  these  lands.  Sir, 
I  cannot  but  with  very  many  thanks  acknowledge  your 
good  opinion  of  .me  and  of  my  son,  as  also  your  great 
civilities  towards  him  ;  and  your  daughter’s  good  qualities 
(whose  goodness  though  known  to  me  only  at  such  a 
distance  by  the  report  of  others)  I  much  value,  and 
indeed  that  causeth  me  so  cheerfully  to  deny  myself 
as  I  do  in  the  point  of  monies,  and  so  willingly  to 
comply  in  other  things ;  but  if  I  should  not  insist  as 
before,  I  should  in  a  greater  measure  deny  both  my 
own  reason  and  the  advice  of  my  friends  than  were 
mete,  which  I  may  not  do.” 

[To  be  Continued.] 


THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.— AGRICULTURE  AND 

MANUFACTURES. 

[Continued  from  No.  490.] 

In  audition  to  the  work  carried  on  in  factories,  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  industry  engaged  in  household  manu¬ 
factures.  These  afford  employment  during  the  winter, 
and  also  at  other  times,  as  they  may  be  suspended  or  re¬ 
sumed  at  convenience.  Mr.  Venables  tells  us  that  “  the 
exercise  of  various  arts  on  a  small  scale  in  private  houses, 
either  for  profit  or  home  consumption,  is  very  great.” 
“  Many  ladies  employ  a  number,  generally  the  children 
of  household  servants,  in  embroidering  and  making  all 
kinds  of  fancy-work.”  “  Women  are  employed  in  spin¬ 
ning,  weaving,  knitting,  carpet-weaving,  &c.,  for  the  raw 
material  in  Russia  is  worth  little,  and  the  manufactured 
article  alone  is  valuable  in  the  market.”  Almost  all  tra¬ 
vellers  in  Russia  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  industry 
of  the  peasants’  wives  ;  and  the  same  causes  which  lead 
the  richer  classes  to  employ  their  dependants  in  giving 
value  to  an  article  by  the  skilful  labours  of  the  needle, 
direct  the  female  peasants  to  the  means  of  increasing  their 
humble  comforts  at  a  small  expense,  while  time  is  profita¬ 
bly  filled  up  for  which  there  is  no  other  demand.  Captain 
Cochrane,  the  pedestrian  tourist,  says: — “The  women 
(wives  of  the  peasantry)  I  have  always  found  engaged  in 
some  employment :  they  make  very  good  coarse  woollen 
cloths  and  linens,  as  well  as  knit  stockings  and  spin 
thread.  The  whole  work  of  the  house  is  thrown  upon 
them,  while  they  also  partake  the.  labours  of  the  field.” 
In  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolyma, 
in  Eastern  Siberia,  “  the  women  embroider  gloves,  caps, 
boots,  and  various  things,  in  a  very  neat  manner.” 

I  here  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Russia  manu¬ 
factures  for  her  own  consumption  an  immense  quantity 
of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.  The  government 
makes  great  exertions  to  encourage  home  manufactures, 
and  its  agents  abroad  are  directed  to  forward  models  of 
all  new  machinery  and  patterns  of  new  manufactures  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  foreign  workmen  are  not  unfrequently 
engaged  by  them  to  conduct  Russian  factories.  Within 
the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  Russian  wool.  The  Merino 
sheep  has  been  successfully  naturalised,  not  only  in  the 
central  and  southern  governments,  but  in  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  on  the  shores  .of  the  Baltic,  where,  though  na¬ 
ture  has  done  less,  the  great  care  which  is  necessary  in 


the  management  of  a  sheep-fold  has  occasioned  the  im¬ 
provement  of  wool  to  be  equally  if  not  more  rapid  than 
in  more  favoured  provinces.  In  1832,  a  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Wool  was  formed  in  Siberia.  The 
first  Merino  sheep  were  introduced  into  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  less  than  thirty  years  since,  and  there  are  now  about 
a  million  in  the  government  of  Jekaterinoslaw,  and  in 
the  Crimea  and  the  government  of  Cherson  probably  by 
this  time  nearly  as  many.  In  1826  the  exports  of  wool 
from  Russia  amounted  to  35,800  poods;  in  1834  to 
281,450  poods.  The  purchase  of  Russian  wool  for  the 
English  manufacturer  has  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  imports  of  wool  from  Russia  in  1820 
having  been  75,614  lbs.,  and  last  year  3,769,102  lbs. 
Our  exports  of  woollen  goods  have  decreased,  being  va¬ 
lued  at  346,331/.  in  1820,  and  at  94,419/.  in  1838.  The 
raw  material  in  Russia  has  not  only  increased  in  quantity 
and  value,  but  the  increase  has  been  accompanied  by 
greater  facilities  in  working  it  up  for  home  consumption. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-eight  years  that  factories 
on  a  large  scale  have  been  established.  From  1822  to 
1830  the  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  had  increased 
from  6i  to  8  million  *  arskeens  ;*  and  in  the  latter  year 
two-fifths  were  of  coarse  quality,  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
two-fifths  of  middling,  and  one-fifth  of  fine  quality. 

When  Mr.  Tooke  wrote  his  account  of  Russia,  there 
were  but  eight  cotton  factories  in  the  empire.  Since 
1824  the  cotton  manufacture  has  made  rapid  progress, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  facts  : — ■ 

Cotton  yarn  and  twist  exported  to  Russia  from  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

i820  .  .  8,762,324  lbs. 

1830  .  .  18,555,753 

1837  .  .  24,108,593 

Cotton  goods  exported  to  Russia  : — 

1820.  1837. 

White  or  plain  cottons  .  yds.  9,754,460  980,779 
Printed  or  dyed  cottons  .  „  3,449,391  145,760 


13,203,851  1,126,539 

In  1835  new  cotton-spinning  establishments  were 
formed  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kalouga. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  silk  ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  especially  to  produce  the  raw  material. 
The  mulberry-tree  is  grown  as  far  north  as  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Minsk,  Poltawa,  and  Mohilew,  and  southward 
to  the  base  of  the  Caucasus.  Near  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  south,  large  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  have 
been  planted  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Charkoff,  particularly,  15,000  trees  are  planted 
every  year  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  valuable  pri¬ 
vileges  are  in  all  cases  afforded  to  those  who  embark  their 
capital  in  the  production  of  silk. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of 
manufactures  in  hardware  and  cutlery,  but  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  this  branch  has  not  been  so  great 
as  in  the  cotton,  silk,  and  cloth  manufactures.  In  1832 
wre  exported  4596  cwts.  of  hardwares  and  cutlery  to 
Russia,  valued  at  27,619/. ;  and  last  year  7082  cwts., 
valued  at  36,830/.  Russia  annually  imports  edge  tools 
and  scythes  from  Austria  of  the  value  of  80,000/. 
In  1835  a  manufactory  of  surgical  instruments  at  St. 
Petersburg  furnished  the  army  and  the  public  depart¬ 
ments  with  instruments  of  the  value  of  184,000  roubles. 
In  the  same  year  a  company  was  established  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  for  the  manufacture  of  plated  goods. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
empire  in  1835  was  6045,  of  which  381  were  established 
in  that  year.  Mines,  forges,  and  furnaces  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  enumeration.  Thirty-five  applications 
were  made  in  1835  for  patents  connected  with  manufac- 
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tures,  and  eleven  were  granted.  The  following  table  in¬ 
dicates  several  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Russia  : — 


No.  of  Factories 

Value  of 

Manufactured  Goods 

in  the 

Russia  u 

Goods  ma* 

I  mported  into 

Empire  in 

nufactured 

Russia  in 

1812. 

1324. 

in  1824. 

1820. 

1824. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cloth  .  . 

136 

324 

2,613,974 

977.816 

402,350 

Silk  .  .  , 

105 

184 

444.264 

458,892 

292,569 

Linen  .  , 

170 

214 

467,660 

104,169 

8,286 

Cotton  .  . 

129 

484 

1,620,201 

1,003,314 

455,362 

5,146.099 

2,544,281 

1,158,573 

Steel,  Iron, 

&  Needle 

33 

170 

All  others 

1754 

3910 

Total 

2327 

5286 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aggregate  results  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  Russia  are  at  present  very 
great ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  annually  in¬ 
creasing.  The  distribution  of  the  various  manufactured 
products,  of  which  there  is  a  surplus,  must  be  noticed  at 
another  time.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  Russian  nobility, 
deprived  of  a  market  for  the  raw  produce  of  their  vast 
estates,  loudly  demanded  the  restoration  of  commercial 
rights,  and  the  abolition  of  the  continental  system  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  emperor  Alexander  was  in  consequence 
induced  to  issue  an  ukase,  dated  31st  December,  1810, 
which  permitted  colonial  and  other  goods  to  be  imported, 
“  unless  they  appeared  to  belong  to  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.”  Such  a  restriction  was  easily  evaded ;  the 
trade  with  England  became  once  more  open ;  and  a  cool¬ 
ness  ensued  between  the  two  emperors,  which  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  and  finally  contributed  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  The  interests  which  have  grown 
up  since  these  stirring  events  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ren¬ 
dered  numbers  of  the  Russian  manufacturing  landowners 
friends  of  the  prohibitive  system  and  the  enemies  of  com¬ 
mercial  freedom. 

Some  account  of  Odessa,  the  chief  port  of  Russia  in 
the  Black  Sea,  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 


PETRIFIED  BASKET  OF  EGGS. 

In  excavating  the  London  and  South-western  Railway, 
near  Winchester,  there  was  found  a  basket  of  eggs,  of 
which  the  cut  at  the  end  of  this  article  is  a  representation. 
The  precise  locality  or  depth  at  which  the  basket  was 
found  has  not  been  mentioned ;  but  there  is  a  rumour 
that  it  was  found  in  the  deep  cutting  behind  the  barracks, 
or  king’s  house,  as  it  is  termed,  on  the  west  side  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  near  the  Romsey  road ;  and  that  the  depth  at 
which  it  was  found  was  between  30  and  40  feet,  the  pit 
in  which  it  had  been  originally  deposited,  whether  by 
design  or  accident  no  one  can  now  determine,  having 
been  filled  up  by  chalk.  This  basket,  as  may  in  part  be 
judged  of  from  the  figure,  has  been  plaited  of  willows 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ruder  kind  of  baskets 
are  at  the  present  day,'  and  the  rim  or  margin  at  the  top 
is  plaited  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  There  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  a  bow  or  handle  over  it  in  the  original  state, 
but  that  is  entirely  gone.  The  basket  is,  in  the  average 
of  its  dimensions  (for  it  has  been  a  little  crushed  and  put 
out  of  shape),  about  five  inches  and  three-quarters  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  at  the 
bottom ;  and  it  is  three  inches  in  average  height,  though 
the  side  placed  forwards  in  the  representation  is  crushed 
down,  and  has  less  height  than  the  other  parts,  giving  the 
rim  an  oblique  form.  The  rim  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick ;  and  the  willows  of  which  that  and  the  rest 
of  the  basket  have  been  formed  are  about  the  thickness  of 
a  goose-quill.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  rather 
larger  than  pullet’s  eggs  of  the  present  day,  and  may 


probably  have  been  eggs  of  some  aquatic  bird.  Two 
of  them  are  entire,  but  one  has  been  broken  by  some 
means,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents  appears  to  have 
corroded  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  These  eggs 
are  honeycombed  all  over  with  shallow  indentations,  which 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  had  been  originally 
blotched  or  spotted  over  with  some  colouring  matter ;  and 
one  might  conclude  that  the  iodine  or  other  matter  which 
colours  such  eggs  had  eroded  the  surface,  only  that  there 
are  similar  indentations  in  the  rim  of  the  basket,  though 
fewer  in  number  and  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  the 
eggs.  Except  these  indented  marks,  two  of  the  eggs 
seem  perfectly  entire,  and  the  third  one  is  also  entire  in 
the  upper  part,  the  fracture  being  below.  Eggs  and 
basket  are  now  completely  soldered  into  one  mass,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  ;  and  the  whole  has  been  con¬ 
verted,  not  into  black  flint,  like  what  is  usually  found  in 
chalk,  but  into  grey  flint,  or  chert,  as  it  is  termed.  This 
is  rendered  quite  plain  by  a  small  piece,  which  has  been 
chipped  out  of  the  side  of  the  basket,  and  which  is  shown 
at  the  place  marked  by  the  letter  a,  where  the  fracture  is 
conchoidal,  exactly  like  that  of  glass,  and  the  colour  is 
grey.  No  fracture  has  been  made  of  the  eggs,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  basket ;  but  the  whole  appear  of  the 
same  texture  and  consistency.  This  curious  petrifaction 
is  at  present,  or  was  lately,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  an  apothecary,  in  Romsey,  who  purchased  it 
from  a  collection  of  such  curiosities  as  are  met  with  in 
excavating  the  chalk,  and  which  generally  consist  of 
shells,  echini,  the  teeth  and  palates  of  sharks,  and  various 
other  animal  remains,  obviously  of  marine  origin.  None 
of  these  are  petrified,  but  consist  of  the  same  matter  as  if 
they  were  in  a  recent  state ;  whereas  this  basket,  which 
has  evidently  been  placed  in  the  chalk  long  after  its  ac¬ 
cumulation,  when  these  other  matters  were  embodied  in 
it,  is,  as  has  been  said,  converted  into  a  silicious  substance, 
approaching  in  appearance  and  consistency  to  those  flints 
which  are  so  abundant  in  the  upper  chalk,  and  which 
appear  there  in  regular  beds  or  layers,  often  forming  an 
almost  continuous  stratum  without  any  or  much  chalk 
intervening  between  them. 

The  little  basket  of  eggs,  though  but  a  trifle  of  itself 
in  the  way  of  a  curiosity,  is  important  as  showing  that 
this  conversion  into  flint  can  take  place  within  a  limited 
period,  a  period  certainly  shorter  than  that  which  is 
usually  assigned  for  the  duration  of  man  upon  earth. 
Baskets,  and  very  handsome  baskets,  are  made  by  very 
rude  nations,  and  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  as  is 
established  by  the  fact  of  their  being  met  with  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
east  coast  of  Australia,  who  had  hardly  made  so  much 
advance  in  any  other  art  as  to  be  able  to  construct  for 
themselves  even  the  rudest  habitations.  The  ancient 
Britons,  against  whom  the  Romans  fought,  had  made 
some  advances  in  civilization*  but  still  they  were  compa¬ 
ratively  a  rude  people.  Their  skill  in  basket-making 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  considerable ;  for  some  of 
the  Roman  writers  mention  baskets  manufactured  by  the 
Britons,  as  being  known  and  esteemed  in  the  Roman 
markets ;  and  that  they  were  not  constructed  by  the 
Romanised  Britons,  or  those  inhabitants  of  the  island  to 
whom  the  Romans  had  imparted  a  higher  degree  of  civi¬ 
lization,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  epithet  “painted” 
is  applied  to  the  Britons;  and  this  epithet  was  applicable 
to  them  only  in  their  rude  and  savage  state  ;  the  working 
of  a  basket  was  among  them  a  very  natural  transition 
from  the  construction  of  their  huts  or  wigwams,  which  are 
described  as  being  nothing  but  baskets  of  larger  size  and 
ruder  workmanship,  constructed  on  the  earth  as  a.  basis. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  in  those  early  times, 
when,  from  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  upon  the 
heights,  the  valleys  of  the  streams  were  much  more  humid 
and  marshy  than  they  are  at  present,  willows  grew  very 
abundantly  in  the  southern  counties ;  and  it  is  by  no 
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means  improbable  that  the  Willey,  which  passes  by 
Wilton,  or  Willentown,  the  ancient  and  proper  capital  of 
Wiltshire,  may  have  been  named  from  the  abundance  of 
willows  on  its  banks,  and  the  fitness  of  them  for  the  an¬ 
cient  trade  of  making  baskets. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  basket  now  under  de¬ 
scription  is  so  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans;  because  it 
is  not  likely  that,  previous  to  their  arrival,  or  even  during 
the  course  of  it,  Winchester  was  so  extensive  as  to  have 
had  wells,  in  one  of  which  the  basket  is  presumed  to  have 
been  found,  in  the  chalk  so  far  to  the  westward  of  the 
present  city.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  depositing 
of  this  basket  was  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  Winchester  never  appears  to  have  re¬ 
covered  the  loss  and  destruction  which  it  sustained  during 
the  contest  between  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud. 
The  date,  however,  at  which  it  was  deposited  is  a  matter 
of  inferior  consequence,  and  the  main  point  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  animal  and  vegetable  substance  into  a  consis¬ 
tency  closely  approaching  to  that  of  flint,  from  having 
been  buried  in  the  chalk  for  a  period  of  years  much  within 
the  range  of  human  history.  There  they  are  in  contact, 
both  eggs  and  basket  are  united  into  one  mass ;  and  although 
the  willows  of  which  the  basket  has  been  worked  appear 
tolerably  distinct  and  round  on  their  outer  sides,  they  are 
united  at  all  their  points  of  contact ;  and  where  the  irac- 
ture  of  the  rim  has  taken  place,  though  the  coils  of  the 
willow  are  quite  apparent  on  the  surface,  the  entire  surface 
of  theffracture  is  continuous,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  being  made  up  in  pieces.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
too  that  the  portions  of  chalk  that  remain  adhering  to  the 
irregfilarities  of  this  basket  and  its  contents  are  remark¬ 
ably  pure,  free  from  silicious  matters,  and  colourless ; 
although  some  of  the  chalk  itself  in  the  same  part  of  the 
formation  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  silex,  and  has 
received  a  brownish  tinge  from  a  small  admixture  of  iron. 
As  the  nature  of  the  chalk  over  this  remain  of  antiquity 
was  not  particularly  noticed,  no  speculation  can  be  entered 
into  respecting  it ;  it  however  establishes  the  point  that 
if  either  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  substance  is  placed  to 
a  sufficient  depth  in  the  chalk,  so  situated  that  water 
can  percolate  to  it  through  a  pretty  thick  stratum,  and  be 
there  left  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  said  vegetable 
or  animal  substance  will  be  converted  into  flint,  or  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  the  nature  of  flint ;  and  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  takes  place  in  vegetable  petrifactions  in  strata 
different  from  chalk,  the  ligneous  structure  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated,  and  the  substance  will  become,  in  all 
else  but  its  shape,  what  is  usually  denominated  a  flint- 
stone.  The  petrifaction  of  the  eggs  of  birds  is  also  a 
curious  occurrence,  but  certainly  not  more  curious  than 
that  of  the  wooden  basket ;  for  we  believe  that  there  are 
exceedingly  few  instances  of  the  conversion  of  wood  into 
flint. 


[Width  at  Top,  5|  inches;  at  Bottom,  4i  inches;  Height, 
3  inches;  Rim,  J  inch  thick.] 


Means  by  which  the  Mind  acquires  its  Full  Powers. — 
Besides  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  judgment,  I  spoke 
of  the  power  of  rapid  and  extensive  combination,  as  one  of 
the  things  which  enabled  the  mind  to  be  an  universal  in¬ 
strument.  Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  I  ought  not  to  give 


it  a  distinct  place,  for  it  is  in  many  cases  essential  towards 
forming  a  sound  judgment;  but  its  great  importance  may 
justify  me  in  bestowing  some  separate  notice  upon  it.  We 
live  in  a  world  so  varied,  that  without  this  power  of  combi¬ 
nation,  our  views  must  be  exceedingly  narrow,  or  exceed¬ 
ingly  confused.  They  must  be  narrow,  if,  confining  ourselves 
to°one  class  of  subjects  and  of  relations,  we  understand 
them  indeed  in  themselves  thoroughly,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  understood  thoroughly  without  considering  them  as  acting 
or  acted  on  by  other  things,  but  are  wholly  ignorant  of  all 
others :  they  must  be  confused,  if,  studying  variously,  and 
receiving  ideas  from  many  different  sources,  we  let  them 
lie  confusedly  upon  one  another,  without  arranging  them 
into  one  great  whole.  The  power  of  combination  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  a  quick  perception  of  likeness :  in  two 
different  subjects  we  discern  some  one  point  bearing  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  common  third ;  we  group  them  together, 
and  then  notice  their  disagreements  as  well  as  their  agree¬ 
ments:  and  this  goes  on  continually  with  a  multiplied 
power ;  for  the  more  ideas  we  have  thus  grouped  together 
in  our  minds,  the  more  points  are  offered  to  which  some 
new  idea  may  attach  itself. — Dr.  Arnold  s  Lecture,  read 
before  the  Rugby  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

Manufactures  in  the  Papal  States. — Many  a  town  of 
Great  Britain,  consisting  of  only  30,000  souls,  produces  a 
gi eater  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  than  the  three 
millions  inhabitants  of  the  Pontifical  States,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  enormous  sacrifices  made  by  the  Papal  government, 
the  protections,  the  prohibitions,  the  premiums  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  what  is  called  native  industry.  At 
Rome,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  long  existed  a  desire  and  a 
determination  to  introduce  and  to  support  a  manufacturing' 
interest — no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  other  advantages,  or 
of  other  interests— -no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  at  what  loss  to  the  treasury,  at  what  hardships  to 
the  consumer ;  but  in  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  measures 
taken  to  increase  and  improve  manufacturing  produce  have 
been  the  main  causes  of  decline  and  decay.  Premiums  and 
protections  have  only  served  to  reward  and  to  render  per¬ 
manent  the  most  rude  and  ignorant  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  prohibition,  as  far  as  it  has  succeeded  (and  it  has 
succeeded  of  course  in  the  coarser  and  cheaper  articles, 
which  cannot  pay  the  smuggler’s  profits) — prohibition  has 
kept  away  those  superior  foreign  manufactures  whose  pre¬ 
sence  would  have  compelled  improvement  in  the  home  pro¬ 
duction.  I  visited  some  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  being 
the  most  important.  Scarcely  a  valuable  discovery  had 
been  introduced  :  the  spinning,  in  some  cases  by  hand,  in 
others  by  machinery,  far  behind  the  universal  progress  in 
England,  Belgium,  Prussia,  or  France;  the  looms  such  as 
were  generally  employed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  little 
better  than  those  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Dekkan  ;  the 
roving  and  carding  all  done  by  solitary  workmen,  and  with 
the  ancient  teasels  and  hand-cards ;  the  shearing  with  the 
antique  hand-shears,  such  as  have  been  employed  from  im¬ 
memorial  time ;  and  in  some  places  I  saw  the  fulling  per¬ 
formed  by  men  half  naked,  employed  to  trample  upon  the 
cloth— a  process,  probably,  not  now  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  civilised  world.  How  then  can  it  be  an  object 
of  wonder,  if  manufactures,  instead  of  making  progress, 
remain  stationary  or  fall  into  decay,  while  rival  productions 
move  forward  in  the  career  of  constantly  improving  change? 
In  the  hospital  at  Saint  Michael  they  have  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  cloth  for  the  apostolical  palaces  and  for  the  pon¬ 
tifical  troops.  The  manufacture  employs  nothing  but  the 
national  wool.  The  spinning  is  done  by  hand,  for  the  most 
part  by  women  confined  in  the  various  prisons  ;  the  warping 
is  also  done  by  manual  labour;  and  it  is  made  a  boast  that 
no  machinery  is  employed  where  the  work  can  be  done 
without  it.  There  are  25  looms  in  the  establishment,  and 
850  persons  are  employed.  Thirty  thousand  canne  of  cloth 
(equal  to  about  77,500  yards)  are  said  by  M.  Morichini  to 
be  the  annual  produce ;  and  I  should  imagine  they  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  costly  cloth  produced  in 
Europe  at  the  present  time.  There  are  twelve  conserva¬ 
tories  in  Rome,  containing  572  inmates  in  all  (the  average 
being  48,  the  smallest  number  8,  and  the  highest  100). 
In  most  of  these  some  manufacture  is  carried  on,  but,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  wholly  by  hand-labour.— Dr.  Bowring's  Report  on  the 
Statistics  of  Tuscany,  #c. 
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BRITISH  BIRDS. 


[1.  The  Curlew  ( Scolopax  arqnata,  Linn.).  2.  The  Godwit  ( Scolopax  ecgocephala).  3.  The  Purre,  or  Stint  ( Iringfi  Cinclus)i\ 


It  has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  very  prevalent  idea 
that  winter  is  a  very  dull  season  ;  yet  there  are  many 
who  would  prefer  this  season  of  cold  to  the  brightest 
summer  that  ever  warmed  a  young  heart  with  its  many 
beauties.  It  is  now  that  the  sportsman  feels  the  bracing 
effects  of  the  cold  atmosphere  on  his  frame :  he  inhales 
the  fresh  breeze,  and  as  he  poises  his  fowling-piece  on 
his  shoulder,  or  holds  it  ready  for  an  expected  shot,  he 
walks  on  elate  with  an  indistinct  sense  of  happiness,  and 
experiences  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  all  around  him, 
which  raises  him  in  his  own  estimation  from  a  bird- 
catcher  to  a  hero. 

If  he  takes  his  way  among  the  rocks  and  crags  of  the 
sea-coast,  he  will  find  many  opportunities  for  exercising 

Vol.  VIII. 


his  gun,  as  at  this  season  the  sea-sliore  in  otherwise 
unfrequented  parts  is  crowded  with  the  numerous  families 
of  curlews  and  sandpipers,  who,  associated  in  large  com¬ 
panies,  are  employed  in  seeking  their  food  in  the  soft 
sand  and  slime  by  the  margin  of  the  waves. 

Of  the  different  species  of  these  tribes  those  selected  for 
our  engraving  are  the  Common  Curlew,  the  Godwit,  and 
the  Purre,  or  Stint.  These  birds  belong  to  that  division  of 
water-birds  called  Waders,  from  their  habit  of  wading  in 
the  mud  and  shallow  waters  in  search  of  worms,  insects, 
and  molluscous  animals.  They  are  not  formed  by  nature 
for  either  swimming  or  diving,  as  their  legs,  though  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  their  wading  propensities,  are  too  long  to 
be  applied  w'ith  efficacy  as  a  propelling  power  in  water , 
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"besides  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  web-foot  which 
Swimmers  possess ;  yet  instances  have  been  known  in 
which  the  curlew  has  not  only  been  found  to  be  a  tolerable 
swimmer,  but  to  some  degree  a  diver  also,  although  it  is 
not  provided,  like  those  birds  classed  as  Divers,  with  the 
air-bag,  or  receptacle  in  the  throat  for  a  large  supply  of 
air. 

Mr.  Slaney  mentions  one  of  these  birds  which  proved 
to  be  a  better  swimmer  than  himself.  He  had  shot 
it  in  the  wing,  Causing  it  to  fall  into  the  sea  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore ;  not  having  any  dog  with  him,  he 
determined  to  turn  a  retriever  himself,  and  forthwith 
threw  off  his  clothes  and  plunged  in  after  his  prey  ;  but 
as  he  approached  it  he  found  the  bird  began  to  paddle 
with  his  feet  to  some  purpose,  so  that,  after  a  rather 
smart  run,  and  when  he  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat 
fatigued,  he  found  he  had  scarcely  gained  any  way  on 
his  chase.  He  now  discovered  he  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  as  a  strong  current  was  set¬ 
ting  outwards,  which  would  render  his  return  difficult,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit. 

Mr.  Slaney  adds,  that  some  time  after  he  had  gained 
the  shore  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  the  bird 
return  to  another  part,  where  he  was  enabled  to  capture 
it. 

The  Waders  only  frequent  the  sea-coast  in  the  southern 
parts  during  winter ;  as  the  warm  days  of  spring  be¬ 
come  more  frequent  and  constant,  they  take  their  de¬ 
parture  for  the  north,  where  they  locate  in  the  fens  and 
swampy  uncultivated  tracts  far  from  the  habitation  of 
man.  He,  therefore,  who  would  behold  them  in  their 
summer  haunts,  must  not  start  on  his  expedition  with 
shoes  of  ordinary  manufacture ;  he  must  case  himself 
in  large  fishing-boots,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  encounter 
all  the  mischances  which  a  walk  through  quagmires, 
reeds,  rushes,  and  extensive  swamps  may  entail  upon  him. 
But  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  set  out  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  set  all  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  trip  at 
defiance, — he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  in 
his  difficult  journey  with  the  utmost  caution  and  circum¬ 
spection  ;  not  only  because  the  nature  of  the  ground 
requires  it,  but  because  in  approaching  the  places  where 
the  birds  may  be,  the  least  noise  will  alarm  them  and 
cause  them  to  fly  off,  before  he  catches  sight  of  them. 

There  is  not  a  more  suspicious  race  of  birds  frequent¬ 
ing  our  country  than  the  Waders ;  they  are  so  shy,  that  it 
is  always  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  approach  them,  but 
when  they  are  in  their  fens  they  choose  such  unapproach¬ 
able  situations,  and  become  so  alarmed  at  the  least  noise, 
that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  arrive  sufficiently  near 
to  watch  them  narrowly.  The  Waders  are  very  exten¬ 
sively  spread  over  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
Avhence  they  migrate  southwards  as  winter  approaches. 
Of  these  the  Curlews  form  a  large  portion,  although 
in  England  more  than  two  or  three  species  are  seldom 
seen.  The  one  depicted  in  the  wood-cut  is  the  most 
common  in  England,  the  Scolopax  arquala  of  Linnseus, 
known  in  some  parts  as  the  Whaup.  It  is  in  length 
about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
long  bluish  legs  and  extended  hill.  The  latter  is  of  a 
dusky  black  colour,  and  about  seven  inches  in  length. 
The  pervading  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  pale  brown,  but  the 
breast  and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  white,  the  former 
marked  with  oblong  black  spots,  the  latter  with  a  few 
spots  of  a  dusky  colour.  The  quills  are  black,  spotted  on 
the  inner  webs  with  white. 

In  the  breeding  season,  when  they  reside  on  the  moors, 
they  are  not  gregarious,  but  when  they  migrate  to  the 
sea-shore  they  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  may  be 
observed  following  one  another  in  a  long  line  as  they 
wade  along  the  sands  picking  up  small  crabs,  worms,  &c. 

The  female  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  male 
in  form  or  plumage ;  she  does  not  appear  to  bestow  much 
care  on  her  nest,  ancl  indeed  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 


any,  a  dry  tuft  of  rushes  or  grass  sufficing  as  a  receptacle 
for  her  eggs,  which  are  of  a  greenish  colour  spotted  with 
brown. 

Although  this  bird  is  so  extremely  shy,  it  may  yet  be 
tamed.  Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  edition  of  Montagu’s  *  Orni¬ 
thological  Dictionary,’  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the 
curlew  became  so  tame  as  to  follow  persons  about  for  food. 
At  first  he  refused  all  food  but  worms  and  insects,  but 
some  of  the  former  having  been  put  into  bread  and  milk, 
he  in  time  became  used  to  that  mixture,  though  for  a  time 
he  would  only  select  the  worms,  taking  the  precaution  of 
washing  them  in  a  pond  previous  to  swallowing  them. 
After  this  weaning  on  bread  and  milk  he  became  per¬ 
fectly  omnivorous,  refusing  nothing  of  an  eatable  nature 
that  was  offered  to  him ;  and  he  lived  in  this  state  of  do¬ 
mestication  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

The  Godwit  ( Scolopax  cegocephala, — which  is  also 
known  provincially  by  the  names  of  the  Stone-plover, 
Yarwhelp,  and  Sea-Woodcock),  belongs  to  a  division  of 
the  Linnaean  genus  Scolopax,  equally  extensive  with  the 
curlews,  and  containing  more  British  species.  The 
godwit  is  much  smaller  than  the  curlew,  being  in  length 
about  sixteen  inches.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  of  a  rusty  brown,  approaching  to  ash- 
colour,  as  is  also  the  breast,  except  the  lower  part,  which 
gradually  acquires  a  white  tint,  of  which  the  tail  par¬ 
takes,  though  barred  with  dusky  brown.  The  bill  is  four 
inches  in  length,  a  little  reflected  upwards,  and  of  a  dusky 
colour ;  from  this  to  the  eye  a  whitish  streak,  gradually 
widening,  extends  like  a  band.  The  legs  are  long  and 
dusky,  sometimes  of  a  bluish  grey. 

This  bird  perhaps  exceeds  the  curlew  in  timidity,  and 
when  in  the  summer  it  resorts  to  the  fens,  it  seldom 
remains  above  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  place.  On  a 
fine  moonlight  night  they  may  often  be  seen  passing  from 
one  place  to  another,  flying  at  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
Although  they  are  fond  of  marshy  places,  they  do  not 
locate  far  inland,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea-coast  even  in  summer. 

In  winter  they  may  be  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  but  particularly  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  inlets  of  the  sea,  where  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  a  large 
tract  of  soft  or  muddy  ground,  from  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  worms  and  insects  may  be  obtained. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  Purre  ( Tringa  Cin- 
clus),  the  other  bird  represented  in  the  present  group. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Sandpipers,  of  which  there 
are  about  seventeen  British  species,  the  Purre  (or,  as  it 
is  also  called,  the  Stint,  Sea-Lark,  Wagtail,  &c.)  being  one 
of  the  most  common  on  the  southern  coast.  It  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  wading  tribe,  being  only  about  seven, 
or  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The  colour  which 
pervades  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  most  of  the 
plumage  above  is  brown  spotted  with  black ;  the  cheeks, 
under  side  of  the  neck,  and  breast  are  white ;  and  the 
quill  feathers  are  black,  but  edged  (except  the  first  four) 
with  white.  The  bill  is  slender  (about  an  inch  in 
length),  slightly  bent  downwards,  and  of  a  dusky  tint. 

This  bird  may  be  seen  on  the  coast  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  though  in  the  summer  they  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  for  a  short  period  (about  July)  appear  all  to  have 
departed.  It  is  probable  that,  like  the  other  birds  we 
have  noticed,  it  retires  at  this  season  to  breed,  but  Avhither 
they  direct  their  flight  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  al¬ 
though  it  is  supposed  they  leave  England  altogether.  In 
the  spring  and  autumn  they  frequent,  in  great  numbers, 
the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  they  may  he 
seen  running  nimbly  by  the  margin  of  the  Avaves,  and 
perpetually  Avagging  their  tails  as  they  pick  up  their  food. 
They  are  equally  shy  Avith  the  curlews,  and  when  alarmed 
give  a  kind  of  scream,  and  immediately  skim  off  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  an  undulating  flight,  making  a 
series  of  semicircles  as  they  alternately  approach  and  recede 
from  the  shore.  _  This  curvature  may  easily  be  dis- 
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tinguished  by  tbe  spectator,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
flock,  which  presents  a  white  or  a  dark  aspect,  as  the 
backs  or  breasts  of  the  birds  are  turned  towards  the  shore. 
When  this  alarm  has  subsided,  they  alight  on  a  rock  at 
some  distance  from  the  place  they  formerly  occupied,  and 
then  descend  to  the  shore  to  resume  their  interrupted 
meal. 

The  Purre,  or  Stint,  or  Wagtail,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  bird  with  the  Dunlin ,  although  the  latter  is  often 
considered  as  a  distinct  species.  The  only  difference 
seems  to  be  some  slight  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
plumage,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  owing  to 
a  change  consequent  on  the  age  of  the  bird  or  dependent 
on  the  moulting  of  the  feathers.  A  similar  appearance 
has  been  alluded  to  in  p.  310,  when  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  identity  of  the  Grey  Linnet  and  Redpole, 
and  in  the  present  case  the  fact  has  been  sufficiently 
tested  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Rennie,  who,  having 
procured  a  considerable  number  of  both  birds,  was  enabled 
to  show  that  the  differences  in  the  colours  of  the  feathers, 
which  had  induced  ornithologists  to  class  the  bird  under 
two  species,  as  the  plumage  led  them  to  suppose  it  the 
Purre  or  the  Dunlin ,  might  be  gradually  traced  from 
one  to  the  other,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  Dunlin  is  in 
reality  the  Purre,  or  Stint,  in  its  summer  dress.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  breast  of  the  Dunlin 
being  spotted  with  black,  a  distinction  to  which  the  Purre 
cannot  lay  claim. 

HENRI  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

Henri  IV.,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  born  at  Pau 
in  the  Bearn,  the  15th  December,  1553,  was  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  Robert  count  of  Clermont,  sixth  son  of 
Louis  IX.,  who  married,  in  1272,  Beatrix  of  Burgundy, 
heiress  of  Bourbon,  and  assumed  the  arms  and  the  name 
of  Bourbon.  Henri’s  father,  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  mar¬ 
ried  Jeanne  d’Albret,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henri  d’Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  after  whose  death, 
in  1535,  Antoine  became  king  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his 
wife.  Henri  IV.,  during  his  youthful  years,  was  trained 
up  to  hardiness  and  privations  in  his  native  mountains, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  French  court  till  1566, 
when  his  mother,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  recalled  him  to  Pau, 
and  had  him  instructed  in  the  Calvinist  communion.  In 
1569  lie  was  acknowledged  at  La  Rochelle  as  the  leader 
of  the  Calvinists,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour  in  the  same  year.  After  the  peace  of  1570 
he  was  invited  to  the  French  court,  and  two  years  after 
he  married  Margaret,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  By  the  death 
of  his  mother,  June,  1572,  he  became  king  of  Navarre. 
At  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthelemi,  which  followed  close 
upon  his  marriage,  Henri’s  life  was  spared  on  condition 
of  his  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  as  the  court  did 
not  trust  a  conversion  which  was  extorted  by  fear,  he  was 
kept  under  watch  as  a  state  prisoner  for  about  three  years. 
Having  escaped  in  1576,  he  put  himself  again  at  the 
head  of  the  Calvinists,  and  began  a  series  of  hazardous 
and  hard-fought  campaigns,  interrupted  by  short  cessa¬ 
tions  of  arms  whenever  Henri  III.  of  France  made  pro¬ 
mises  of  peace  and  toleration  to  his  Calvinist  subjects — 
promises  which  he  or  the  Guise  never  failed  to  break. 
Henri  won  the  battle  of  Coutras  in  Guyenne,  October, 
1587,  in  which  his  antagonist  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  was 
killed.  In  1589  he  made  his  peace  with  Henri  III., 
and  joined  him  against  the  League.  Henri  III.,  before 
he  expired,  named  the  king  of  Navarre  as  his  successor, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  him  a  quieter 
reign  than  his  own  had  been.  Henri,  however,  was 
opposed  by  one  half  of  the  kingdom,  which  obeyed  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  whom  the  parliament  of  Paris  had 
appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  he  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  the  capital. 

t  He  soon  after  gained  the  battles  of  Arques  and  .Ivry, 
received  some  reinforcements  from  Elizabeth  of  England, 


and  pursued  the  war  with  renewed  vigour.  At  last,  in 
1593,  Henri  began  negotiations  with  several  of  the  leaders 
of  the  League,  and  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  their  sub¬ 
mission,  he  was  induced  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
the  Catholic  faith  at  St.  Denis,  on  the  25th  of  July  of  that 
year.  In  March,  1594,  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him, 
and  Rouen  and  other  cities  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital.  Charles  duke  of  Guise  likewise  made  his  sub¬ 
mission.  In  the  following  year  the  Pope  acknowledged 
Henri,  and  in  1596  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  submitted.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1598  that  all  France  acknowledged 
Henri,  nine  years  after  his  assumption  of  the  crown.  The 
peace  of  Vervins,  concluded  in  that  year,  put  an  end  to 
the  interference  of  Spain  in  the  affairs  of  France.  From 
that  time  till  his  death  Henri  enjoyed  peace,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  campaign  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  the  year  1600,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
French  arms. 

The  king  applied  himself  to  reform  the  administration 
of  justice,  to  restore  order  in  the  finances,  and  to  promote 
industry  and  commerce.  He  established  new  manufac¬ 
tories  ;  he  introduced  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  and 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  he  began  the  botanical 
garden  of  Montpellier.  He  embellished  Paris,  and 
founded  the  hospital  of  La  Charite  Chretienne  for  invalid 
officers  and  soldiers ;  he  added  to  the  collection  in  the 
royal  library,  and  encouraged  and  rewarded  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  among  others  Grotius,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Joseph  Sca- 
liger,  De  Thou,  Malherbe,  &c.  In  his  foreign  politics  he 
was  the  ally  of  England  ;  he  supported  the  independence 
of  Holland,  and  took  the  part  of  the  Protestants  of  Ger¬ 
many  against  the  encroachments  of  Rudolf  II.  Henri 
was  censured  for  his  change  of  religion,  and  by  none 
more  earnestly  than  by  his  faithful  friend  and  counsellor 
Duplessis  Mornay.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
Catholics  never  believed  his  conversion  to  be  sincere. 
But  the  truth  probably  was  that  Henri,  accustomed  from 
his  infancy  to  the  life  of  camps  and  the  hurry  of  dissipa¬ 
tion,  was  not  capable  of  serious  religious  meditation,  and 
that  he  knew  as  little  of  the  religion  which  he  forsook  as 
of  that  which  he  embraced.  In  his  long  conference  at 
Chartres,  in  September,  1593,  with  Duplessis  Mornay, 
which  took  place  after  his  abjuration,  he  told  his  friend  that 
the  step  he  had  taken  was  one  not  only  of  prudence,  but  of 
absolute  necessity ;  that  his  affections  remained  the  same 
towards  his  friends  and  subjects  of  the  Reformed  com¬ 
munion  ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  one 
day  be  able  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  two  reli¬ 
gions,  which,  he  observed,  differed  less  in  essentials  than 
was  supposed.  To  which  Duplessis  replied,  that  no  such 
union  could  ever  be  effected  in  France,  unless  the  Pope’s 
power  were  first  entirely  abolished.  (‘  Memoires  et  Cor- 
respondance  de  Duplessis  Mornay  depuis  l’an  1571 
jusqu’en  1623,’  Paris,  1824-34.) 

By  the  Edit  de  Nantes,  promulgated  in  1598,  Henri 
gave  what  he  thought  a  full  redress  of  the  grievances 
under  which  his  Protestant  subjects  had  so  long  laboured, 
and  such  it  would  have  proved  had  the  provisions  of  the 
edict  been  honestly  and  fully  carried  into  effect,  and  had 
not  the  king’s  intentions  been  frustrated  in  great  measure 
by  the  intolerance  of  the  different  parliaments  and  courts 
of  justice. 

Henri  found  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  in  a  most 
wretched  condition  ;  of  150  millions  of  livres  taken  from 
the  people,  only  30  millions  reached  the  king’s  coffers. 
His  able  minister  Sully  had  the  task  of  restoring  order  in 
this  financial  chaos.  He  adopted  the  method  of  letting 
the  taxes  by  public  auction  ;  he  entered  into  a  rigorous 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  former  receivers-general 
and  other  agents,  and  introduced  forms  of  accounts  which 
were  to  be  filled  up  and  accompanied  with  the  necessary 
vouchers,  so  that  no  pretence  was  left  for  obscurity  or 
omission.  During  a  ministry  of  fifteen  years  he  reduced 
the  faille  five  millions  of  livres  and  other  imposts  one 
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half;  he  redeemed  135  millions  of  debt,  while  he  added 
four  millions  to  the  king’s  revenue,  and  left  35  millions 
in  the  treasury,  besides  a  value  of  12  millions  in  arms 
and  ammunition,  five  millions  expended  in  fortifications, 
and  above  26  millions  on  public  works  and  royal  gra¬ 
tuities.  (Bresson,  ‘  Histoire  Financiere  de  la  France,’ 
Paris,  1829.)  The  sympathy  which  Henri  felt  and 
showed  for  the  humbler  classes  of  his  subjects,  whom  his 
predecessors  had  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  race  of 
beings,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  account  for  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  French  people,  a  popularity  which  has 
survived  all  the  eventful  changes  in  that  country.  He  is 
the  only  king  of  the  old  monarchy  whose  memory  is  still 
popular  in  France.  His  brilliant  qualities,  his  tastes, 
even  his  failings,  such  as  his  excessive  gallantry,  were 
national,  and  they  flattered  the  self-love  and  the  vanity  of 
the  people.  “  He  was,”  says  the  President  Henault, 
“  his  own  general  and  his  own  minister.  He  united  to  a 
blunt  frankness  the  most  dexterous  policy,  to  the  most 
elevated  sentiments  a  delightful  simplicity  of  manners, 


and  to  an  undaunted  courage  a  most  touching  feeling  of 
humanity  and  benevolence.”  He  often  forgave,  and 
when  forced  to  punish,  as  in  the  case  of  Biron,  he  did  it 
with  extreme  regret.  His  life  was  repeatedly  attempted 
by  assassins,  who  were  stimulated  by  the  old  fanaticism 
of  the  League ;  and  at  last  he  was  stabbed  to  death  in  his 
carriage  by  Ravaillac,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1610.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  XIII.,  under  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  his  consort  Maria  de’  Medici.  The  grief  for 
his  death  was  deeply  felt  all  over  France.  (‘  Memoires 
de  Sully ;  Henault,  and  the  other  French  historians ; 
Thomas,  ‘  Essai  sur  les  Eloges and  a  collection  of 
Henri’s  most  remarkable  sayings  and  doings,  entitled 
‘  L’Esprit  de  Henri  IV.,’  Paris,  1769.)  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  £  Journal  de  Henri  III.,’ 
has  published  many  letters  of  Henri  IV.  When  the 
royal  tombs  at  St.  Denis  were  ransacked  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  1793,  the  body  of  Henri  IV.  was  found 
in  very  good  preservation  ;  his  features  appeared  hardly 
changed. 


AMUSEMENTS  ON  THE  ICE. 


[Mountain  Laplanders  on  their  snow-skates  descending  the  mountains,  and  the  Norwegian  Skieldbere.] 


In  Holland,  Russia,  Norway,  and  some  other  northern 
countries,  the  winters  are  so  severe,  that  for  months  to¬ 
gether  the  land  seems  bound  in  iron,  and  the  waters 
appear  permanently  converted  from  a  rapidly  moving 


fluid  into  a  massive  but  transparent  solid.  Boats  then 
become  useless,  and  all  canal  and  river  communication  is 
performed  by  means  of  sledges  and  skates.  To  the  sledges, 
horses,  reindeer,  &c.  are  harnessed,  and  often  perform 
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from  100  to  150  miles  per  day;  while  mounted  upon 
skates,  the  inhabitants,  both  male  and  female,  often  car¬ 
rying  heavy  burdens  on  their  heads,  glide  along  the 
,  rivers  and  canals  with  nearly  an  equal  velocity.  In 
England,  the  winters,  although  tolerably  cold  and  com¬ 
fortless,  are  not  so  constant  in  their  intensity,  nor  of  so 
long  duration,  as  to  render  the  employment  of  these,  aids 
to  locomotion  necessary  as  a  means  of  communication 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  yet  it  is  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  more  particularly  in  Scotland  (where  the  ice 
lasts  longer  than  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom),  that  the  most  graceful  skaters  are  to 
be.  seen. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  skate — the  Dutch  skate — 
made  its  first  appearance  in  England,  but  it  was  probably 
not  before  the  seventeenth  century,  although  Stow,  Ho- 
linshed,  and  other  contemporary  writers  mention  that  the 
London  ’prentices  were  in  the  habit  of  tying  the  bones  of 
sheep  to  their  feet,  and  by  that  means  sliding  on  the  ice. 
The  first  mention  of  the  introduction  into  England  of 
skating  in  the  Dutch  manner  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage  in  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  ‘  Diary,’  of  the  date  of  December  1,  1662. 

“  Having  seen  the  strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of 
the  sliders  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James’s  Park,  per¬ 
formed  before  their  Matios  by  divers  gentlemen  and  others 
with  Scheets  after  the  manner  of  the  Hollanders,  with 
what  swiftnesse  they  passe,  how  suddainely  they  stop  in 
full  carriere  upon  the  ice,  I  went  home  by  water,  but  not 
without  exceeding  difficultie,  the  Thames  being  frozen, 
greate  flakes  of  ice  iucompassing  our  boate.” 

But  the  antiquity  of  the  art  in  England  is  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  present  generation  of  skaters  ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  them  that  they  have  obtained  the  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  most  graceful  and  expert  of  all  those 
nations  who  have  made  the  art  their  study. 

Skating,  considered  as  an  amusement,  presents  us  with 
one  of  the  most  healthy,  delightful,  and  graceful  exercises 
which  can  be  indulged  in  at  that  season  which  affords  the 
means  for  its  enjoyment.  In  the  practice  of  skating, 
every  part  of  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  activity  ;  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  right  side  are  now  brought  into  play,  now  those 
of  the  left ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  in  continual  action ; 
and  the  mind  is  exercised  as  well  as  the  body. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  skating, — figure  skating,  and 
what  is  technically  termed  ‘running.’  In  a  park,  or  in 
a  confined  space,  the  former  is  certainly  to  be  preferred, 
as  it  affords  more  pleasure  to  the  skater,  and  is  the  only 
kind  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  spectators.  The  ornamental 
waters  in  the  London  parks  are  not  the  places  in  which 
‘  running’  should  be  indulged  in,  yet  troops  of  bad  skaters 
are  often  seen  racing  each  other  from  one  end  to  another 
of  these  waters,  breaking  through  everything  on  their 
way,  to  the  infinite  annoyance,  not  to  say  danger  of  the 
‘  figurants,’  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  quietly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  attain  excellence  in  the  same  art.  But  when 
a  large  extent  of  ice  is  available,  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  than  ‘  running’  over  the  frozen  waters.  In  the 
Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  ‘  running’  is  practised  by  all  classes, 
figure-skating  being  almost  unknown  there,  and  the  ‘  Lin¬ 
colnshire  men’  are  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  sporting  for 
their  extraordinary  performances  as  regards  velocity.  In 
the  hard  frost  of  1820,  there  were  many  instances  of  men 
‘  running’  nearly  a  mile  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  some 
of  the  grand  matches  which  were  got  up  in  that  year  ex¬ 
hibited  a  still  greater  velocity.  The  last  severe  winter  (of 
1838)  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  sport, 
which,  for  the  previous  eight  or  ten  years,  had  been  almost 
totally  stopped  by  the  mild  winters.  A  writer  in  the  ‘  New 
Sporting  Magazine’  for  March,  1838,  evidently  an  en¬ 
thusiast,  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  ‘running 
matches’  in  the  Fens.  “  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
season  during  the  last  seven  winters,  the  glory  of  the 
fens  is  in  some  degree  obscured,  in  the  thin  muster-roll 


of  the  runners.  The  names  of  Staple,  Egar,  Perkins, 
Youngs,  Gittam,  and  others,  whose  challenges  to  all  Eng¬ 
land  for  fifty  and  one  hundred  guineas  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  of  1820,  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The 
owners  have  trained  off  under  the  impairing  hand  of  time, 
as  surely  as  they  trained  on  to  the  acme  of  fleetness  and 
endurance  at  which  they  arrived.  The  following  may 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  speed  and  bottom  of  these 
noted  runners.  Perkins  could  always  beat  John  Staple 
for  one  mile,  and  the  latter  could  run  a  mile  in  one 
minute  and  four  seconds,  and  could  beat  Perkins  over  a 
two-mile  course.  Charles  Staple  ran  a  match  for  five 
guineas  against  Young  for  two  miles,  which  was  done  in 
three  minutes  and  eight  seconds.  So  much  for  their  speed : 
the  following  is  an  instance  of  their  endurance.  Two 
runners  in  the  present  year  went  from  Ely  to  Cambridge 
and  back,  in  all  forty  miles,  in  two  hours  and  thirty-six 
minutes,  when  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  ice  rather 
rough.  I  was  present  this  year  (1838)  at  a  match  at 
Cowbit  for  forty  guineas,  and  at  a  sweepstakes  for  twenty; 
and  matches  and  sweepstakes  have  abounded  at  Chatteris, 
Ramsay,  March,  and  Peterborough.  The  ice  has  been 
inferior,  though  strong,  owing  to  its  having  snowed  hea¬ 
vily  when  the  frost  first  set  in,  and  the  rivers  were  first 
frozen  over.  Floods  there  were  none,  and  no  sufficient 
thaw  followed  to  gloss  over  the  first  rugged  surface  of  the 
rivers.  I  have  breakfasted  at  home,  lunched  at  Wisbeach, 
twenty-one  miles,  dined  at  Whittlesey,  fourteen  more, 
and  returned  home  to  a  rubber  at  whist  with  less  fatigue 
than  from  a  day’s  shooting.” 

A  few  words  of  advice  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
learn  the  art  of  skating  will  not  be  misplaced  here.  On 
first  going  on  the  ice,  it  will  be  advisable,  for  an  hour  or 
so,  for  the  learner  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
some  friend,  whose  ready  hand  will  prevent  many  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  fall.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  learner 
will  have  passed  from  the  act  of  merely  walking  on  the 
skates,  to  a  sliding  motion  of  a  yard  or  two  on  each  foot, 
and  when  he  finds  that  he  can  balance  himself  when 
standing  and  in  his  short  slides,  he  should  relinquish  all 
assistance  except  that  which  his  own  arms  will  afford 
him.  He  may  now  flounder  about  as  he  pleases  until  he 
gets  tired,  when  he  will  be  more  inclined  to  go  home  to 
his  dinner  than  to  try  any  new  plan  of  procedure  than 
that  on  which  he  has  been  exercising  his  balancing  powers. 
On  the  second  day,  he  should  start  with  this  grand  skat¬ 
ing  maxim  in  his  mind : — To  keep  on  the  outside  edge 
of  the  skate.  He  will  have  found  that  in  his  previous 
attempts  he  has  been  makiiig  use  of  the  inner  edge  of 
his  skates ;  that  is,  supposing  he  has  been  going  on  his 
right  skate,  he  finds  he  has  been  describing  the  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  circle  the  interior  of  which  has  been  towards 
his  left  foot ;  and  when  he  has  thrown  himself  forward 
on  his  left  skate,  the  interior  of  the  segment  has  been 
towards  his  right  foot.  Now  this  should  by  all  means  be 
avoided ;  he  will  never  be  able  to  execute  any  of  the 
manoeuvres  which  render  the  amusement  so  graceful,  if 
he  does  not  banish  this  false  motion;  and  even  in  straight 
skating  he  will  find  it  greatly  inconvenience  and  impair 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements.  Let  him  then  endeavour 
to  work  on  the  outside  edge,  by  which,  instead  of  keeping 
himself  within  the  portion  of  the  circle  described,  he  will 
always  be  on  the  outside.  He  will  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  achieving  this  task,  but  when  he  has  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  it,  and  has  acquired  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  balance,  he  will  become  aware  of  the  increased 
power  it  gives  him,  and  of  its  utility  in  the  performance 
of  all  his  movements.  It  is  the  grand  secret  to  the 
acquisition  of  good  skating,  and  many  who  have  been 
floundering  about  on  the  inside  edge  of  their  skates,  year 
after  year,  without  any  progress  in  the  “  figures  ”  (except 
being  able  to  cut  an  “  eight  ”  the  wrong  way),  have  been 
astonished,  when  at  last  some  veteran  skater  has  told 
them  of  the  “  outside  edge,”  to  find  how  easily  they  have 
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mastered  the  most  difficult  figures,  after  tney  had  attained 
the  full  command  of  this  important  movement. 

The  best  and  most  graceful  skaters  are  universally 
allowed  to  be  those  of  Edinburgh.  In  that  town  a  skat¬ 
ing  club  has  for  many  years  been  established,  and  it  is 
perhaps  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  circumstance 
that  that  city  has  produced  so  many  distinguished  ama¬ 
teurs  in  this  delightful  and  exhilarating  art.  London,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  compete  with  the  Scottish  capital 
in  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  skaters.  A  club  was 
instituted  in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  art, 
and  during  the  severe  winter  of  1838  the  members 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
meet  together  to  enjoy  the  exercise ;  and  we  question  if 
even  the  boasted  Edinburgh  skaters  could  have  surpassed 
the  elegance  with  which  the  members  of  the  London 
Skating  Club  executed  their  manoeuvres.  There  are  now, 
we  believe,  above  60  members  in  this  club,  meeting  every 
day  during  the  skating  season  at  the  Regent’s  Park,  where 
a  large  marquee,  attendants,  and  every  convenience  are 
provided.  Each  member  wears  a  small  silver  skate  hang¬ 
ing  from  his  breast,  and  to  appear  on  the  ice  without  it 
subjects  him  to  a  fine.  With  good  ice,  good  skates,  and 
good  resolution,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  learner 
to  attain,  in  the  course  of  even  one  winter,  a  proficiency 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in  a  quadrille. 

In  northern  countries,  where  the  ground  is  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  resort  to  various  contrivances  to  enable  them  to  travel 
over  a  tract  of  country  almost  impassable  except  by  the 
help  of  some  mechanical  means.  In  Russia,  Norway, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  sledge ,  the  form  of  which 
is  well  known,  supersedes  wheel-carriages,  which  would 
sink  in  the  snow,  and  consequently  be  unfit  for  use  in  a 
journey  during  which  the  travellers  have  to  proceed  over 
snow  several  feet  in  depth.  By  pedestrians  large  flat 
shoes  are  worn,  which,  presenting  a  broad  surface  to  the 
snow,  do  not  readily  sink  into  it.  We  have  given  a  figure 
of  the  very  peculiar  snow-shoe  worn  by  the  Esquimaux 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parst  of  America,  in 
vol.  vii.,  page  189.  It  is  formed  of  two  thin  pieces  of 
wood  bent  almost  into  an  oval,  the  space  between  being 
filled  up  by  cane-work  similar  to  the  seats  of  chairs.  In 
the  centre  of  this  the  foot  is  fixed,  and  by  this  contrivance 
the  natives  are  enabled  to  travel  considerable  distances, 
not  with  the  most  perfect  facility,  but  more  conveniently 
than  otherwise  they  would  be  enabled  to  do.  In  Lap- 
land  and  Norway,  however,  a  different  kind  of  snow-shoe 
is  adopted.  This,  however,  should  be  more  properly  called 
a  skate,  since  they  progress  rather  by  a  sliding  than  a 
walking  motion.  This  instrument,  called  a  skie,  is  formed 
of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  exceedingly  narrow,  but  often  more 
than  seven  feet  in  length,  the  foot  being  placed  on  the 
centre.  In  Finmark  this  skie  is  so  universally  used,  that 
from  it  the  inhabitants  formerly  obtained  the  name  of 
skidfinni  or  skridjini,  and  in  some  old  maps  the  country 
itself  is  designated  Skridfinia.  Sir  Arthur  de  Capell 
Brooke,  in  his  highly  interesting  and  instructive  work  on 
Lapland  and  Sweden,  has  given  a  curious  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  natives  use  the  skie.  “  As  soon 
as  the  snow  falls,  the  Laplander  puts  on  his  snow-skates, 
though  it  is  not  till  the  surface  of  the  snow  has  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  hardness  that  he  can  proceed  with  any 
speed.  In  northern  countries,  after  the  snow  has  fallen  a 
few  days,  the  frost  gives  it  such  a  consistence  that  it  is 
firm  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  a  man  :  the  surface 
becomes  hard  and  glazed  ;  and  the  Laplander  can  then 
make  his  way,  in  any  direction  he  pleases,  across  the  coun¬ 
try  which  before  was  impassable.  Nothing  is  capable 
of  stopping  him,  and  he  skims  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity 
the  white  expanse  of  land,  lake,  and  river.  His  address, 
however,  is  most  remarkable  in  the  descent  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  precipices  of  Finmark,  which  to  any  eye  but  his 
own  would  appear  impassable.  From  the  length  of  the 


skie,  it  might  he  thought  extremely  cumbersome ;  its 
weight,  however,  from  the  lightness  of  its  materials  and 
its  narrowness,  is  not  great ;  and  the  skater  moves  for¬ 
ward  with  facility,  merely  gliding  on,  without  raising  it 
from  the  ground.  In  many  parts  of  Lapland,  the 
greatest  use  of  them  is  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  rein-deer 
and  the  other  animals  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
When  the  Laplander  sets  out  in  the  pursuit,  and 
comes  to  a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  he  wishes  to 
gain,  however  steep  the  ascent  may  be,  practice  enables 
him  to  surmount  it  with  comparative  ease,  though  the 
operation  is  necessarily  the  slowest,  requiring  considerable 
address  to  prevent  the  smooth  surface  of  the  skate  from 
slipping  and  precipitating  the  wearer  backwards.  To 
obviate  this,  the  Laplander  sometimes  covers  the  skie  with 
rein-deer  or  seal  skins,  the  hair  of  which,  being  turned 
backward,  hinders  it  from  a  retrograde  direction.  In  as¬ 
cending  the  sides  of  mountains  he  is  of  course  obliged  to 
proceed  in  a  zig-zag  direction  ;  and  although  the  ascent 
should  be  long  and  steep,  he  accomplishes  it  in  a  sur 
prisingly  short  time,  considering  its  difficulty.  When, 
however,  he  arrives  at  a  part  which  he  intends  to  descend, 
it  is  very  different.  Sometimes  the  lofty  ranges  are  many 
miles  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  consisting  of  long 
precipitous  declivities,  frequently  obstructed  by  large 
masses  of  detached  rock,  and  in  others  presenting  a 
smooth  and  steeply  inclined  surface,  with  many  windings. 
When  the  Laplander  begins  the  descent,  he  places  himself 
in  a  crouching  posture,  his  knees  bent,  and  his  body  in¬ 
clined  backward  to  assist  him  in  keeping  his  position  ; 
he  holds  in  one  hand  a  staff,  which  he  presses  on  the 
snow,  and  which  serves  also  to  moderate  his  speed  when 
too  great.  In  this  manner  he  will  shoot  down  the  steepest 
declivities.  So  great  is  his  dexterity,  that  if  he  should 
meet  suddenly  with  a  fragment  of  rock,  or  other  impedi¬ 
ment,  he  takes  a  bound  of  some  yards  to  avoid  it ;  and 
such  is  his  velocity,  when  the  part  is  very  steep,  that  it 
may  be  compared  almost  to  that  of  an  arrow,  a  cloud  of 
snow  being  formed  by  the  impetus  of  his  descent.”* 

With  these  instruments  the  Laplander  can  accomplish 
fifty  or  more  English  miles  in  a  day  with  ease.  The  great 
facility  with  which  these  skates  are  used  by  the  Laplanders 
and  Norwegians,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can 
traverse  a  large  expanse  of  snow,  almost  impassable  to  the 
ordinary  pedestrian  and  to  animals,  have  prompted  the 
formation  of  a  military  corps,  which  is  provided  with 
skies,  and  trained  to  use  them  in  an  efficient  manner,  in 
harassing  or  pursuing  an  enemy.  Sir  A.  de  Capell 
Brooke,  in  his  work  on  Lapland,  has  an  account  of  the 
constitution  and  manoeuvres  of  this  regiment. 

“  During  the  former  war  with  Sweden  all  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  light  troops  have  occasionally  made  use  of 
skies ;  a  certain  portion,  however,  of  them  have  been 
more  particularly  trained  to  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
skates,  under  the  denomination  of  the  skiel'obere,  signify¬ 
ing  literally  c  skate-runners.’  Previous  to  the  union 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  there  existed  in  Norway 
two  regiments  of  skielbbere,  one  in  the  district  of  Dron- 
theim,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Aggerhaus.  The  above 
event,  however,  having  caused  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  Norwegian  army,  the  number  of  the  skielbbere  has 
also  been  reduced.  At  present  only  two  companies  of  the 
Drontheim  jcegar  corps  (rifle  corps)  and  two  regiments 
of  the  Osterdals  jcegar  corps  are  skielbbere. 

“  The  arms  of  the  skielober  are  a  rifle,  to  which  is 
attached  a  broad  leather  strap  passing  over  the  shoulder, 
and  a  short  sword.  He  carries  with  him,  besides,  a  staff 
( skiestoken )  seven  feet  in  length  and  rather  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This,  which  is  held  in  the  right 
hand,  is  armed  at  one  end  with  an  iron  spike,  and  above 
it  is  placed  a  circular  piece  of  wood.  The  use  of  the 
former  is  to  penetrate  the  frozen  snow,  and  of  the  latter 

*  ‘  A  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden,’  by  Sir  Arthur  de  Capell 
Brooke,  M.A.,  F,R.SV  &c.,  London,  1827, 
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to  prevent  the  staff  sinking  in,  giving  thus  a  firm  support 
to  the  hearer.  The  skiestok,  or  skiestod,  as  it  is  called, 
is  likewise  of  considerable  use  to  the  skielober,  in  en¬ 
abling  him  to  moderate  his  speed,  make  sudden  wheels, 
and  preserve  the  necessary  balance  during  the  descent  of 
steep  declivities.  This  corps,  to  the  skate  exercise  unites 
that  of  the  ordinary  chasseurs,  or  light  troops,  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  part,  as  it  performs  all 
their  duties,  differing  from  them  only  by  marching  on 
skates,  which  gives  it  a  very  great  superiority.  The 
skielbbere  move  with  singular  agility,  and,  from  the  depth 
of  the  snow,  are  safe  from  every  pursuit  of  cavalry  or  in¬ 
fantry.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  attack  the  enemy’s 
columns  on  march,  and  harass  them  incessantly  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  without  incurring  any  danger  to  them¬ 
selves.  Cannon-shot  would  produce  little  effect  directed 
against  them,  dispersed  as  they  are  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  paces :  and  their  movements  are  so 
rapid,  that  at  the  very  instant  you  would  expect  to  see 
them  a  second  time,  they  have  already  disappeared,  to 
appear  again  in  a  quarter  where  you  are  not  the  least 
aware  of  them. 

“  The  real  superiority  of  the  skielbbere,  however,  is 
chiefly  shown  when  the  enemy  halt  after  a  long  march. 
Whatever  precautions  may  then  be  taken,  they  are  in 
constant  danger  from  troops  which  have  no  occasion  for 
path  or  road,  and  traverse  with  indifference  marshes, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Even  in  those  parts  where 
the  ice  is  too  feeble  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  the 
skielober  glides  safely  over  by  the  mere  rapidity  of  his 
motion.  No  corps,  therefore,  can  be  so  proper  to  recon¬ 
noitre  in  winter,  to  give  information  of  the  movements  of 
an  enemy,  and  to  perform,  in  fact,  the  functions  of  a 
courier. 

“  Their  provisions  and  baggage  are  transported  on 
light  wooden  sledges  (skie  kjelke ),  which  one  man  alone 
draws  with  ease,  by  the  help  of  a  leathern  strap  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder.'  These  are  also  extremely  ser¬ 
viceable  in  conveying  such  as  may  harve  been  severely 
wounded. 

“  The  Norwegian  skielbbere  have  on  many  occasions 
been  extremely  serviceable  in  former  campaigns,  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  communication  between  distant  corps,  in  sur¬ 
prising  small  detachments  of  the  enemy,  and  harassing 
their  march,  whether  advancing  or  retreating.” 

In  Canada  the  winters  are  nearly  as  severe  as  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Russia  or  Lapland,  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  dry,  and  promote  health  and  cheerfulness.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  perform  any  journey  during  the  winter 
season,  the  sleigh  is  much  employed ;  this  is  a  kind  of 
sledge  (very  different,  however,  to  those  of  Lapland)  ;  it 
is  provided  with  two  seats,  one  being  for  the  driver,  and  it 
is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  chaise  mounted  upon  skates. 
This  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  as  it  glides  swiftly  over  the 
surface  of  the  frozen  snow,  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  the  sledges  used  by  the  Russians.  The  authoress  of  a 
work  entitled  the  ‘  Backwoods  of  Canada,’  published  in 
the  ‘  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’  has  given  a 
lively  description  of  a  Canadian  winter,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Referring  to  the  effects  of  the  severe  weather, 
she  says,  “  I  never  enjoyed  better  health,  nor  so  good,  as 
since  it  commenced.  There  is  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
vigour  infused  into  one’s  blood  by  the  purity  of  the  air 
that  is  quite  exhilarating.  The  very  snow  seems  whiter 
and  more  beautiful  than  it  does  in  our  damp  vapoury 
climate.  During  a  keen  bright  winter’s  day  you  will 
often  perceive  the  air  filled  with  minute  frozen  particles, 
which  are  quite  dry,  and  slightly  prick  your  face  like 
needle-points,  while  the  sky  is  blue  and  bright  above  you. 
In  the  towns  and  populous  parts  of  the  province  the 
approach  of  winter  is  hailed  with  delight  instead  of' 
dread ;  it  is  to  all  a  season  of  leisure  and  enjoyment. 
Travelling  is  then  expeditiously  and  pleasantly  per¬ 


formed  ;  even  our  vile  bush-roads  become  positively  very 
respectable ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  be  overturned 
once  or  twice  during  a  journey  of  pleasure,  very  little 
danger  attends  such  an  event,  and  very  little  compassion 
is  bestowed  on  you  for  your  tumble  in  the  snow ;  so  it  is 
wisest  to  shake  off  your  light  burden  and  enjoy  the  fun 
with  a  good  grace  if  you  can. 

“  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  snow  has  fallen, 
all  vehicles  of  every  description,  from  the  stage-coach  to 
the  wheelbarrow,  are  supplied  with  wooden  runners,  shod 
with  iron,  after  the  manner  of  skates.  The  usual  equi¬ 
pages  for  travelling  are  the  double  sleigh,  light  waggon, 
and  cutter ;  the  two  former  are  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast,  but  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elegant 
looking,  has  but  one,  and  answers  more  to  our  gig  or 
chaise. 

“  Sleighing  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  mode  of  tra¬ 
velling  ;  the  more  snow  the  better  the  sleighing  season  is 
considered ;  and  the  harder  it  becomes,  the  easier  the 
motion  of  the  vehicle.  The  horses  are  all  adorned  with 
strings  of  little  brass  bells  about  their  necks  or  middles. 
The  merry  jingle  of  these  bells  is  far  from  disagreeable, 
producing  a  light,  lively  sound.” 

In  the  volume  of  the  *  Penny  Magazine  ’  for  1838, 
page  36,  will  be  found  a  representation  of  the  Canadian 
method  of  travelling  by  the  sleigh. 

In  Mrs.  Vigors’  ‘  Letters  from  Russia,’  in  1735,  there 
is  mention  made  of  a  curious  winter  diversion,  which  has 
since  been  much  practised  by  the  Russians,  who  now  call 
it  the  ‘  Ice  Mountain ;’  the  French  have  also  a  some¬ 
what  similar  amusement,  which,  however,  they  contrive 
to  enjoy  in  warm  weather.  With  an  extract  from  Mrs. 
Vigors’  lively  book  we  shall  conclude  the  subject  of 
amusements  on  the  ice.  “  You  are  too  inquisitive  and 
fond  of  odd  things  for  me  to  hope  for  pardon  if  I  should 
not  tell  you  of  a  new  diversion  we  have  had  at  court  this 
winter.  There  is  a  machine  made  of  boards,  that  goes 
from  the  upper  story  down  to  the  yard ;  it  is  broad 
enough  for  a  coach,  with  a  little  ledge  on  each  side. 
This  had  water  flung  upon  it,  which  soon  froze,  and  then 
more  was  flung,  till  it  was  covered  with  ice  of  a  consider¬ 
able  thickness.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  sit 
on  sledges,  and  they  are  set  going  at  the  top,  and  fly 
down  to  the  bottom  ;  for  the  motion  is  so  very  swift,  that 
nothing  but  flying  is  a  proper  term  for  it.  Sometimes  if 
these  sledges  meet  with  any  resistance,  the  person  in  them 
tumbles  over  heels;  and  that,  I  suppose, is  the  joke.” 

NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Dec.  1. — Advent  Sunday. — Advent,  in  the  Calendar, 
properly  signifies  the  approach  of  the  Feast  of  the  Nati¬ 
vity.  It  includes  four  Sundays,  the  first  of  which  is 
always  the  nearest  Sunday  to  St.  Andrew,  whether  before 
or  after.  This  season  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  mind 
by  proper  meditations  for  a  due  commemoration  of  the 
first  Advent,  or  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  During 
Advent,  and  to  the  end  of  the  Octaves  of  Epiphany,  mar¬ 
riage  is  forbidden  without  a  special  licence.  Advent  in 
its  infancy  was  instituted  by  the  Council  of  Tours,  in  the 
sixth  century. 

Dec.  21. — St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. —  St.  Thomas, 
styled  also  Didymus,  which  latter  word  signifies  in  the 
Greek  language,  as  Thomas  does  in  that  of  the  Syriac,  ‘  a 
twin,’  was  called  to  be  an  apostle  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  first  year  of  our  Redeemer’s  public  ministry ;  but 
sacred  history  does  not  afford'  any  information  as  to  his 
parentage  or  occupation,  though  he  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  fisherman,  and  to  have  been  born  at  Galilee. 
This  apostle  was  not  present  when  the  Messiah  first 
appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection;  and 
it  was  not  until  our  Lord  had  permitted  him  to  put  his 
finger  into  his  wounds  that  he  would  believe  in  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  his  person.  St.  Thomas,  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  Apostles,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Modes,  Persians, 
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Cananians,  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  Ethiopians,  and  In¬ 
dians  ;  among  the  latter  of  whom  he  at  length  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Meliapour,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  that  city.  St. 
Thomas  may  be  known  in  all  graphic  representations  by 
the  lance  he  holds,  in  token  of  the  mode  in  which  his 
life  and  sufferings  were  terminated. 

Bee.  21. — Christmas- Day. — Christmas-day  is  a  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Church,  universally  observed  on  the  25th  of 
December,  in  memory  of  the  Nativity  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Jesus;  and  it  has  no  doubt  been  denominated  Christ- 
Mass,  from  the  appellative  ‘  Christ 5  having  been  added  to 
the  name  of  Jesus,  to  express  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or 
the  Anointed.  The  Mass  of  Christ,  as  originally  used 
by  the  Church,  implied  solely  the  festival  celebrated,  in 
which  sense  it  was  applied  to  Christ’s  Mass.  At  the 
period  of  the  incarnation  or  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Roman  Calendar,  or  register  of  time,  had 
undergone  considerable  alterations,  whereby  to  make  it 
accord  with  the  true  course  of  the  sun ;  but  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  Julius,  and  afterwards  of  Augustus  Cmsar,  were 
subsequently  found  to  be  insufficient.  Hence  arose  the 
inaccuracy,  which  has  been  so  often  lamented,  in  keeping 
the  day  of  our  Lord’s  Nativity. 

Dec.  26. — St.  Stephen. — Stephen  was  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  chosen  to  take  care  of  the  temporal  concerns  of 
the  Church.  He  possessed  singular  holiness,  ability,  and 
zeal.  His  adversaries,  members  of  five  separate  syna¬ 
gogues,  unable  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  spirit  by  -which 
he  spake,  suborned  false  witnesses,  who  deposed  they 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  God,  and 
against  Moses,  upon  which  he  was  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  made  an  elaborate  defence,  which  is 


!  recorded  in  the  7  th  chap,  of  Acts ;  and  afterwards  charged 
I  the  Jews  with  the  murder  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  led  to 
j  his  own  murder ;  for  he  was  instantly  stoned  to  death. 
He  was  the  first  martyr  to  the  Christian  faith.  Lardner 
and  Doddridge  think  his  death  was  rather  the  effect  of 
popular  fury  than  the  result  of  a  legal  sentence. 

Dec.  27. — St.  John. — John,  the  son  of  Zebedce,  a 
fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  reckoned  the  youngest 
of  Christ’s  apostles.  He  had  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
“  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.”  This  excellent  man 
was  a  witness  of  his  master’s  last  sufferings,  and,  after 
the  crucifixion,  fulfilled  his  dying  charge,  by  taking  Mary 
to  his  own  home.  He  was ;  banished  by  Domitian  to  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  after  having,  as  is  said,  come  unhurt  out 
of  a  cauldron  of  burning  oil.  His  writings  are  numerous, 
and  breathe,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  spirit  of  his 
Divine  Master. 

Tradition  reports  that  when  he  was  a  very  old  man  he 
used  to  be  carried  into  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  say, 
“  Little  children,  love  one  another.”  He  returned  from 
his  banishment,  and  lived  till  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
Trajan ;  so  that  he  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  appellation  of  ‘  Divine  ’ 
given  to  St.  John  is  not  canonical;  but  was  first  applied 
to  him  by  Eusebius,  on  account  of  those  mysterious  and 
sublime  points  of  divinity,  with  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  favoured  above  his  fellow- 
apostles. 

Dec.  28. — Hohj  Innocents. — This  festival  is  kept  to 
commemorate  the  slaughter  of  the  Jewish  children  by 
Herod.  This  is  also  called  Childermas-Day  (from  child 
and  mass),  on  account  of  the  masses  said  in  the  Romish 
Church  for  the  souls  of  the  Innocents. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR. — DECEMBER — Twelfth  Month. 
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Year. 
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Eq.  Time. 
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High  Water, 
London  Bridge. 
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h. 

m. 

m. 

9. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 
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7 

45 

10 

53 

3 

53 

10 

37 

11 

9 
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7 
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10 
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3 
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11 

37 

— 

— 
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3 
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9 

43 
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51 
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24 

1 
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7 
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8 
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3 
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7 

53 

8 
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3 
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2 
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2  Sunday  in  Advent. 

7 

54 

8 

1 

3 

50 

3 

9 

3 

27 
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7 

55 

7 

31 

3 

49 

3 

44 

4 

4 
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Grouse-shooting  ends. 

7 

57 

7 

7 

3 

49 

4 

20 

4 

39 
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Ember  Week. 

7 

58 

6 

40 

3 

49 

5 

0 

5 
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7 

59 

6 

12 

3 
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5 

43 

6 

5 
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8 

0 

5 

43 

3 

49 

6 

29 

6 

51 
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348 
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8 

1 

5 

15 

3 

49 

7 

21 

7 

52 

15  Su 

349 

3  Sunday  >n  Advent. 

8 

1 

4 

46 

3 

49 

8 

22 

8 

53 
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350 
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8 

2 

4 
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3 

49 

9 

29 

10 
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17  Tu 
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8 

3 
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48 
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10 

34 

11 

9 
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11 

37 

— 

— 
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0 

10 

0 
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8 
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2 

19 

3 
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1 

6 

1 

32 
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1 

49 
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51 

2 

1 

2 

28 
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356 

C  4  Sunday  in  Advent. 

8 

6 

1 

19 

3 

51 

2 

55 

3 

19 
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1  Winter  Quarter  begins 
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7 

0 

49 

3 

52 

3 

44 

4 

8 

24  Tu 
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8 

7 

0 
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3 

52 

4 

30 

4 

54 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

8 

8 
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11 

3 

53 

5 

19 

5 

41 
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St.  Stephen. 

8 

8 

0 
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3 

53 

6 

4 

6 

25 
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St.  John. 

8 

8 

1 

10 

3 

54 

6 

47 

7 

8 

28  S 

362 

Innocents. 

8 

8 

1 

40 

3 

55 

7 

33 

7 

58 

29  Su 

363 

1  Sunday  after  Christmas 

8 

9 

2 

9 

3 

56 

S 

25 

8 

55 
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364 

•  •  • 

8 

9 

2 

39 

3 

57 

9 

26 

9 

58 

31  Tu 

365 

•  •  • 

8 

9 

3 

8 

3 

58 

10 

31 

11 

6  1 

MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

31.  Last  day  of  the  year.  Those  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  keep  an  account  of  personal  or  house¬ 
hold  expenses  should  begin  from  this  day.  Those  in 
trade  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  take  an  annual 
account  of  stock  should  begin  from  this  day.  Without 
cash-books  and  without  stock-books  trade  is  little  better 
than  a  game  of  chance. 


SUNDAY  LESSONS. 


MOltNINO. 


Dec.  1  Advent  Sunday.  .Isaiah  I 
8  2nd  Sun.in  Ad.  , 

15  3rd  „  , 

22  4th 

25  Christinas  Day . .  , 

29  1st  Sun.  aft.  Christ. , 


Acts  2 
5 . 8 

25.. .  ,.  15 

30. . .  22 

9  to  Luke  2  to 
vit.8]  ver.151 

37 . .  .  Acts  26 


EVENING. 

Isaiah  2. . ,  Heb.  3. 

„  24...  James  1. 

26. .  .1  Pet.  3. 

,,  32. .  .1  John  2. 

7  v.  10Tit.3  v.4 
'o  17]  [  to  9. 

38. .  ,2  John. 


THE  MOON'S  CHANGES. 

New  6th  day,  3h.  lm.  morn. 


First  Quarter 
Full 

Last  Quarter 


13th  day,  9h.  48m.  aftern. 
20th  day,  Oh.  45m.  aftern. 
27th  day,  4h.  45m.  aftern. 


of 

Mth. 

Length 
of  Day. 

Day’s 

decrease 

Day 

break. 

Twil. 

ends. 

Sun’s 

Semi-di. 

i 

li.  m. 

8  8 

li.  m. 

8  26 

li.  m. 

5  41 

h.  m. 
5  56 

16' 15" 

6 

7  58 

8  36 

5  47 

5  55 

16  1.6 

11 

7  51 

8  43 

5  52 

5  54 

16  17 

16 

7  47 

8  47 

5  57 

5  55 

16  17 

21 

7  45 

8  49 

5  59 

5  57 

16  17 

26 

7  46 

D.in.l 

6  2 

6  1 

16  17 
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ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  DOVER  CASTLE. 


•i  A 


[Roman  Lighthouse,  Church,  and  Trenches  in  Dover  Castle. — From  a  Sketch  taken  on  the  spot,  1839.] 


The  above  engraviug  represents  the  present  appearance  of 
a  building  remarkable  as  being  not  only  the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  Romans  now  existing 
in  Great  Britain,  but  almost  the  earliest  building  con¬ 
structed  of  masonry  in  a  regular  manner  that  was  erected 
in  this  country. 

Standing  on  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Castle  of  Dover  is  situated,  it  forms  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  visible  for  miles  around,  and  for  the  last 
1800  years  has  served  as  a  landmark  to  guide  the  mari¬ 
ner  to  the  shores  of  England.  The  hill  itself,  one  of  the 
long  chain  of  white  cliffs  which  bind  the  southern  shores 
of  England,  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to 
a  height  of  more  than  300  feet ;  and,  being  divided  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  by  deep  valleys  on  the  south-west 
and  north-east,  as  well  as  by  abrupt  declivities  on  nearly 
every  part  but  the  west,  or  north-west,  which  has  a  more 
gentle  declivity,  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  promontory, 
the  bold  appearance  of  which  realises  Shakspere’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  cliff  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover — 

“ - whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.” 

The  cliff  to  which  the  poet  is  supposed  to  have  alluded 
Vol.  VIII. 


is,  however,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  one  of  rather 
a  remarkable  form,  situated  at  some  distance  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  town. 

Dover  Castle,  like  most  ancient  buildings  which  have 
been  maintained  for  purposes  of  a  rough  kind  of  utility, 
presents  more  evidences  of  strength  than  elegance.  The 
different  portions  of  this  pile  of  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  various  times,  and  generally  without  any  regard 
to  appearance ;  yet  the  effect  from  a  distance  is  perhaps 
more  imposing  than  if  the  strictest  architectural  propor¬ 
tions  and  uniformity  of  style  had  been  observed ;  and 
even  on  a  nearer  view  the  spectator  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  scene.  Taking  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  level  part  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
castle  walls  enclose  an  area  of  nearly  30  acres,  on  which 
towers  and  keeps  and  walls  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
construction  are  wildly  mingled  with  structures  of  more 
modern  date,  which  the  exigences  of  the  garrison  have 
from  time  to  time  caused  to  be  added  to  the  original  plan. 

Having  before  given  some  account  of  the  Town  and 
Castle  of  Dover  (see  vol.  ii.,  page  57),  we  shall  now  con¬ 
fine  our  remarks,  principally,  to  some  of  the  very  earliest 
buildings,  which  still  remain  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle  to  attest  the  antiquity  of  the  fortress. 

3  P 
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It  lias  been  supposed  that  the  Britons,  before  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  had  erected  something 
like  a  castle  or  stronghold  on  the  site  ot  the  present 
fortress ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  on  such  a  foundation 
Julius  Caesar  caused  a  more  substantial  and  effective  build¬ 
ing  to  be  constructed.  But  it  would  require  little  pains 
to  show  that  the  Britons,  living  in  a  very  low  state  of 
civilization,  were  so  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  other  nations  sought  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  encroachments  of  enemies,  and  so  totally  ignorant  of 
the  most  necessary  arts  of  life,  as  to  be  unequal  to  the 
task  which  some  modern  antiquaries  have  assigned  them. 
With  respect  to  the  second  supposition,  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  tradition 
which  ascribes  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  this  spot  to  Caesar, 
is  at  least  destitute  of  probability,  if  it  be  not  founded  in 
error. 

Caesar  has  himself  left  us  a  very  graphic  account  of  his 
visit  to  these  shores ;  and  if  we  compare  his  narrative  with 
the  geography  of  the  coast,  we  shall  scarcely  fail  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  conclusion  that  the  place  of  his  landing  was 
not  at  that  point  of  the  coast  where  Dover  now  stands, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it  to  the  north-east. 
It  is  true  that  he  appears  on  his  first  arrival  to  have  sailed 
straight  for  the  point  now  occupied  by  the  town  (the  sea 
at  that  time  flowing  nearly  close  to  the  rocks  called 
the  “  Heights,”  from  which  it  has  since  receded)  ;  but  he 
there  met  with  such  a  resistance  from  the  natives,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  reach  of 
their  missiles.  He  now  held  a  council  of  war,  and  even¬ 
tually  ordered  the  vessels  to  proceed  round  to  a  place 
about  seven  miles  farther,  where  a  capacious  bay  .between 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the  cliff  near  Walmer  Castle 
appeared  to  offer  a  less  hazardous  place  for  the  disem¬ 
barkation  of  the  troops.  But  here  again  he  met  with  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  finding  the  attempts  of  his  men 
to  force  a  landing  ineffectual,  they  were  recalled,  and  the 
galleys  again  sent  farther  on.  The  third  attempt  was 
made  at  a  part  of  the  shore  where  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
was  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  large  sestuary  (at 
that  time  sufficiently  deep  and  spacious  to  allow  vessels  to 
pass  through,  and  thus  avoid  going  round  the  Foreland). 
Here,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing,  and  being  now  able  to  cope  with  the  natives  to 
more  advantage,  he  very  soon  put  them  to  the  rout. 

But  although  he  thus  effected  a  landing,  and  afterwards 
obtained  various  successes  in  his  expeditions  against  the 
natives,  he  found  himself  so  harassed  by  them  and  by 
the  savage  condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  ships,  that  he  was  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  for  taking  his 
departure.  This  occurred  in  the  55th  year  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

In  the  ensuing  year  he  made  another  visit  to  Britain, 
and,  coming  better  prepared,  was  enabled  to  achieve  greater 
success,  but  even  on  this  second  expedition  he  did  not 
stay  long  in  the  island,  and  we  have  no  account  of  his 
having  erected  a  fortress  on  the  hill  where  the  remains 
stand  which  have  caused  so  much  speculation.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  alludes  to  the  completion  of  his  camp  before  he 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  near  the  spot  where 
he  landed,  and  where  his  ships  required  protection. 

There  was  a  considerable  interval  between  the.  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  island  by  Julius  Caesar  and  the  next  visitation 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  not  till  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  that  that  emperor  determined  to  invade  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  it  to  the  empire.  Aulus 
Plautius  accordingly  was  sent  to  Britain  for  this  purpose, 
with  such  legions  as  could  be  spared  from  the  service  in 
Gaul,  and  he  succeeded  in  subjugating  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country.  He  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a 
province;  and  having  placed  several  of  his  veteran  officers 
as  governors  of  different  districts,  concluded  he  had 


effected  the  object  for  which  he  had  been  sent.  But  many 
of  the  natives  having  rebelled  against  the  Roman  authority, 
Publius  Ostorius  Scapula  was  sent,  in  the  year  49,  to 
repress  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  Britons.  In 
this  he  partially  succeeded ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced,  as 
well  as  to  suppress  any  further  manifestation  of  ill-will, 
he  proceeded  to  erect  several  forts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

This  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  there  being  any 
Roman  masonry  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  from  this 
sera  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  works  on  the 
Castle  Hill. 

The  plan  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  Romans 
may  be  easily  traced  by  the  present  remains.  The  space 
enclosed  by  them  did  not  exceed  the  length  of  400  feet, 
by  about  140  feet  in  the  greatest  width.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  high 
parapet ;  and  although  little  more  appears  to  have  existed 
as  a  means  of  defence,  the  natural  strength  of  the  position 
was  of  more  importance  than  a  more  extensive  plan  of 
fortification  would  have  been,  deprived  of  such  an  advan¬ 
tage.  The  octagonal  building  seen  in  the  engraving  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  lighthouse,  and  was  probably 
erected  not  less  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  their 
conquest,  than  of  affording  assistance  to  merchants  and 
others  passing  over  from  the  continent.  This  edifice  is 
of  a  square  form  in  the  interior,  the  sides  being  about  14 
feet  wide,  while  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  equal  to  10 
feet.  It  is  probable  it  was  originally  constructed  higher 
than  it  now  appears,  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  say 
whether  such  was  the  fact.  The  entrance  to  the  north¬ 
east  is  about  six  feet  wide,  the  passage  being  arched  and 
in  good  preservation ;  but  the  windows  above  have  been 
altered,  repaired,  and  disfigured,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  recognise  them  as  a  part  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing.  The  structure  of  this  towrer  is  peculiar,  as  the 
materials  consist  of  blocks  of  a  stalactical  concretion, 
mingled  with  tiles.  This  tower  was  made  a  place  of 
defence  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  it 
underwent  several  alterations;  and  it  was  repaired  in 
the  year  1259  by  Richard  de  Grey,  the  constable  of  the 
castle.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  allowed  to  take  its 
chance  of  preservation  against  time  and  weather,  both  of 
which  it  has  bravely  resisted;  but  we  are  afraid,  if  it  does 
not  shortly  succumb  to  the  elements,  it  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  as  antiquarian  tyros  are  carrying  it 
away  piecemeal. 

Adjoining  the  lighthouse  is  a  building  which  for 
many  ages  was  used  as  a  church,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  erected  either  by  the  Romans  or  with  the 
materials  of  some  other  edifice  constructed  by  them. 
There  is  a  tradition  which  ascribes  its  erection  to  the  piety 
of  Lucius,  a  king  of  Britain,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  about  the  year  172.  Though 
this  may  be  doubted,  it  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
period  it  was  used  as  a  church.  The  Romans  occu¬ 
pied  a  church  on  this  spot  until  they  quitted  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  year  446 ;  but  whether  that  was  the  same 
building  as  the  one  still  remaining,  we  must  probably 
for  ever  remain  in  ignorance.  It  has  also  been  said  to 
have  been  afterwards  occupied  by  St.  Austin  and  his 
followers,  by  permission  of  Ethelbert.  So  at  least  the 
monkish  chronicles  inform  us ;  but  it  has  been  supposed 
by  modern  antiquarians,  and  with  probability,  to  have 
been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  some  of  the  masons  or 
architects  who  arrived  from  the  Continent  in  the  eighth 
century,  after  St.  Austin  harl  succeeded  in  planting  the 
Christian  religion  in  Britain.  After  the  time  of  William  1 . 
(when  John  de  Fienes,  the  constable  of  the  castle,  placed 
three  chaplains  in  the  church),  we  often  find  mention 
made  of  it;  and  several  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
castle  have  been  buried  there. 

The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square 
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tower  rising  over  the  intersection  formed  by  the  transept 
and  the  body,  which  is  supported  by  four  pillars.  The 
length  of  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  tower  is  sixty 
feet. 

The  tower,  which  in  the  engraving  is  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  forms  part  of  the  Norman  additions  to  the  castle, 
which  surround  the  old  Roman  fortification  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Indeed  the  space  occupied  on  the  Castle 
Hill  by  the  Romans  is  very  confined  in  comparison  with 
the  works  of  after-ages,  which,  as  we  have  said,  occnpy 
thirty  acres  of  ground.  For  an  account  of  these  we  must 
refer  to  our  former  article. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  FOREST.— No.  II. 

[Continued  from  No.  491.1 

From  the  high  down  betwixt  Cadna'm  and  Hale  two 
heights  or  summit-levels  ramify,  the  one  ranging  in  irre¬ 
gular  lines  southward,  and  reaching  the  sea  at  High  Cliff, 
about  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Christchurch  harbour, 
and  the  other  ranging  south-eastward  by  Lyndhurst,  and 
onwards  between  the  Lymington  river  on  the  west  and 
the  Beaulieu  river  on  the  east,  and  subsiding  into  level 
ground,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Solent,  opposite 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  are  the  two  principal  elevations, 
or  ridges  of  summit-level,  in  the  Forest,  but  branches  of 
them  extend  through  the  different  parts  of  it,  as  one  from 
the  southerly  ridge  extends  towards  Lymington,  between 
the  Forest  Avon  on  the  west  and  the  Lymington  river  on 
the  east,  and  a  second  from  the  same  extends  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Avon  to  near  Hurst  Castle.  From 
the  southerly  ridge  a  branch  extends  along  the  margin 
of  the  Southampton  Water,  and  another  to  the  west  of 
that,  between  the  Blackwater  and  the  Beaulieu.  None  of 
those  ridges  are  of  such  elevation  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
even  of  a  hill ;  but  they  produce  an  agreeable  variety  of 
surface,  especially  in  the  cultivated  parts,  and  in  those  of 
the  Forest  where  the  soil  is  of  tolerably  good  quality,  and 
the  woods  alternate  with  lawns. 

We  have  said  that  the  margin  of  the  Forest,  those  parts 
of  the  district  which  are  private  property  and  which  pro¬ 
bably  never  were  afforested,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole ;  and  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  heighten  the 
interest  of  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  Forest,  from  the  con¬ 
trast  which  they  afford  at  exceedingly  short  distances. 
The  shores,  from  Redbridge  along  the  Southampton 
Water  to  Calshot,  and  thence  along  the  Solent  to  Hurst 
Castle,  are  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  highly  cultivated  in  the  whole  district. 
Along  the  whole  of  this  coast,  which  may  be  about  six 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  there  is  an  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ing  alternation  of  wood,  open  field,  mansion  or  villa,  and 
cottage  or  village,  which,  being  near  the  margin  of  the 
still  waters,  and  not  exposed  to  any  violent  action  of  the 
sea  or  to  the  turbulence  of  storms,  is  peculiarly  fresh 
and  pleasant.  Nowhere  along  this  line  are  there  any 
cliffs  or  bold  shores;  the  surface  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  trees  upon  it  thrive  so  well,  that, 
when  the  tide  is  in  and  the  water  still,  the  reflection  of 
them  is  given  from  it  as  from  a  faithful  mirror.  There 
is  no  waste  of  the  land  at  any  single  point  along  this 
whole  line  of  coast.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every¬ 
where  an  accumulation,  so  that  the  banks  of  sludge 
which  margin  the  land  are  everywhere  on  the  increase. 
In  most  places  these  mud-banks,  which  are  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  breadth  at  low-water,  are  so  soft,  that  one 
cannot  traverse  them  on  foot  with  comfort  or  even  with 
safety.  Even  when  the  tide  is  out,  however,  they  do 
not  present  such  scenes  of  desolation  as  are  presented 
by  the  shore-banks  of  more  turbulent  seas ;  for  they 
are  in  general  so  much  covered  by  Zostera,  that  at 
low-water  they  have  some  resemblance  to  green  mea¬ 
dows.  This  “  grass-like  sea-weed,”  which  is  especially 
abundant  on  the  mud-banks  along  the  Solent,  from  Cal¬ 


shot  Castle  to  Hurst  Castle,  is  a  very  favourite  food  with 
many  of  the  swimming  birds,  especially  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  wild  ducks,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  such  numbers 
of  them  resort  to  these  banks  during  the  inclement  season. 
The  common  mallards  and  other  ducks,  not  divers, 
which  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  frequent  these 
banks  when  the  tide  is  out;  and  this  gives  rise  to 
a  very  severe  and  sometimes  hazardous  species  of  fowl¬ 
ing  among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who,  even 
in  the  severest  weather,  remain  all  night  in  their  skiffs,  or 
wander  on  the  banks  supported  by  their  mud-pattens 
(boards  fastened  to  their  feet),  and  thus  incapacitate 
themselves  for  more  regular  and  useful  labour  during  the 
day.  From  Calshot  north-eastward,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Southampton  Water,  there  is  comparatively  little  of 
this  kind  of  labour,  as  the  banks  there  are  narrower ; 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  streams  or  sestuaries  which 
the  birds  can  ascend,  or  find  cover  wherein  to  rear 
their  hroods  during  the  summer.  Thus  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Forest,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  rather 
a  peculiar  coast,  or  at  least  it  has  its  counterpart  only  in 
the  harbours  of  Langston  and  Chichester,  to  the  eastward 
of  Portsmouth.  The  Isle  of  Wight  shore  of  the  Solent, 
immediately  opposite,  bears  no  analogy  to  it ;  as  that  shore 
is  scoured  to  the  gravel  and  rock  by  the  direct  tide,  the 
eddy  of  which  brings  and  deposits  the  silt  and  mud 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  New  Forest. 

Some  antiquaries,  and  among  the  rest  Whittaker,  in 
his  ‘  History  of  Manchester,’  who  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
geological  conclusions  from  imperfectly  understood  state¬ 
ments  in  the  ancient  historians,  have  advanced  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  once  united  to  the  New 
Forest,  at  some  point  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Calshot  Castle,  where  there  is  a  hard  beach  extending 
some  distance  into  the  water  from  the  Island  side  of  the 
Solent ;  but  the  structure  of  the  country  in  the  direction 
of  the  heights  and  of  the  courses  of  the  streams,  and  also 
all  the  changes  which  appear  to  have  been  brought  about 
here  by  surface  action,  are  against  the  probability  of  this 
hypothesis,  though  the  point  of  its  truth  or  falsehood  is 
not  one  which  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss.  All  the. 
“  hards,  ”  or  gravelly  beaches,  which  occur  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Forest,  are  either  continuations  of  similar 
strata  from  the  land  itself,  or  they  are  accumulations  of 
pebbles  which  have  been  brought  by  the  waters,  at  a 
time  when  the  mud-banks  were  not  so  extensive  as  they 
are  now.  The  two  points  forming  the  boundaries  of  this 
peculiar  coast,  and  upon  which  Henry  .VIII. ’s  castles  of 
Calshot  and  Plurst  are  situated,  are  even  now  advancing 
gradually  into  the  sea,  and  have  been  doing  so  ever  since 
any  observations  of  them  were  recorded.  The  deposit  at 
Calshot  consists  chiefly  of  mud  formed  in  the  eddy  west¬ 
ward  of  the  castle,  which  is  occasioned  by  both  the  flood 
and  the  ebb  tide  setting  most  strongly  against  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore  in  this  part  of  Southampton  Water.  That  at 
Hurst  Castle  is  a  little  more  singular,  as  it  forms  or  re¬ 
ceives  its  increase  upon  the  eastward  side,  and  this  ex¬ 
clusively  of  loose  pebbles.  It  is  probable  that  a  portion 
of  beach,  more  stubborn  than  the  rest,  had  existed  here 
before  the  shore  to  the  eastward  was  so  much  silted  up. 

[To  be  continued.; 


Cattle  useful  Precursors  in  a  new  Country. — Cattle  may 
be  justly  called  the  pioneers  of  emigration:  they  discover 
the  best  pasture  and  water;  they  also  serve  to  drain  the  soil 
in  marshes:  on  the  banks  of  rivers  their  deep  tracks  are 
filled  up  by  each  successive  flood  with  alluvial  deposit, 
which,  being  again  trampled  down  by  their  footsteps,  be¬ 
comes  hard;  which  raises  the  banks  of  the  streams  so  high 
that  they  ultimately  confine  it  within  its  proper  bed,  which 
is  deepened  daily  until  it  becomes  of  sufficient  depth  to 
carry  off  the  water:  they  also  improve  the  quality  of  both 
soil  and  grass. — Manns  Australian  Provinces. 
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RICH  All  D  CROMWELL  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

1  Continued  from  No.  491.] 


[Richard  Cromwell. — From  a  Miniature  bv  Cooper.) 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Major,  who  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  days  the  steady  and  attached  friend  of  Oliver,  was  in  no 
sense  offended  hv  the  statement  of  these  prudential  con¬ 
siderations;  and  that  Oliver  consented  to  enlarge  his  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  provide  for  the  somewhat  improbable  case 
of  the  old  gentleman’s  having  a  son.  Still,  however, 
sticking  to  his  point  that  the  Manor  of  Hursley  should 
be  settled  upon  Mistress  Dorothy,  his  eldest  daughter, 
“  and  her  heirs,  the  heirs  of  her  body.”  On  the  30th 
of  March,  Oliver,  who  was  about  entering  upon  a  new 
field  of  conquest, says,  “The Lord  dispose  this  great  busi¬ 
ness  (great  between  you  and  me)  for  good.  You  men¬ 
tion  to  send  by  the  post  on  Tuesday.  I  shall  speed  things 
here  as  I  may ;  I  am  designed  for  Ireland,  which  will  be 
speedy.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  things  settled  be¬ 
fore  I  go,  if  the  Lord  will.”  On  the  6th  of  April,  Oliver 
complains  of  the  law’s,  or,  rather,  the  lawyer’s  delay; 
and  says  that  he  shall  expedite  all  that  is  to  be  done  on 
his  part,  not.  knowing  how  soon  he  may  be  sent  into 
Ireland.  “  Sir,”  he  adds  naively,  “  my  son  had  a  great 
desire  to  come  down  and  wait  upon  your  daughter.  I 
perceive  he  minds  that  more  than  to  attend  business 
here.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  settled  and  all  things 
finished  before  I  go.”  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month 
he  writes  again,  explaining  some  misunderstandings 
which  had  delayed  the  business  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
requesting  a  clear  understanding  with  Mr.  Major.  In 
this  letter  he  says  that  his  lands  in  Glamorganshire  are 
little  above  400/.  per  annum,  and  that  400/.  per  annum 
may  be  charged  upon  his  manors  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Monmouthshire,  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  “  Truly  I 
would  not  willingly  mistake,  desiring  to  wait  upon  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  this  business.”  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
everything  was  settled,  and  Richard  Cromwell,  being 
happily  married  to  Mistress  Dorothy,  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Manor  of  Hursley  in  Hampshire.  On  the 
19th  of  July  we  find.  Oliver  writing  again  to  Richard 
Major,  Esq.,  at  Hursley,  whom  he  now  styles  “  my  very 
loving  brother,”  instead  of  “  my  worthy”  or  “  my 
esteemed  good  friend,”  as  before.  The  lord-general  was 
then  at  Bristol  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  where  lie  arrived 
on  the  15th  of  August  with  his  son-in-law  Ireton.  The 


whole  tone  of  this  letter  is  cordial  and  affectionate,  ar.d 
not  without  a  little  of  the  writer’s  homely  pleasantry, 
“  I  am  very  glad,”  says  he,  “  of  your  welfare,  and  that 
our  children  have  so  good  leisure  to  make  a  journey  to 
eat  cherries.  It  is  very  excusable  in  my  daughter 
Dorothy :  I  hope  she  may  have  a  very  good  pretence 
for  it.  I  assure  you-,  Sir,  I  wish  her  very  well,  and  I 
believe  she  knows  it.  I  pray  you,  tell  her  from  me, 
I  expect  she  write  often  to  me,  by  which  I  shall  under¬ 
stand  how  all  your  family  doth,  and  she  will  be  kept  in 
some  exercise.  I  have  delivered  my  son  up  to  you,  and 
I  hope  you  will  counsel  him  ;  he  will  need  it,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  I  believe  he  likes  well  what  you  say,  and  will  be 
advised  by  you.  I  wish  he  may  be  serious ;  the  times 
require  it.  I  hope  my  sister  is  in  health,  to  whom  I 
desire  my  very  hearty  affections  and  service  may  be 
presented,  as  also  to  my  cousin  Anne,  to  whom  I  wish  a 
good  husband.  I  desire  my  affections  may  be  presented 
to  all  your  family,  to  whom  I  wish  a  blessing  from  the 
Lord.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  prayers  in  the  business 
to  which  I  am  called.”  Lie  must  have  felt  that  he  had 
need  of  prayers.  He  was  soon  in  the  very  thick  of  a 
desperate  and  cruel  war,  giving  battles  with  his  9000  iron¬ 
sides  to  Irish  forces  as  superior  in  number  as  they  were 
inferior  in  everything  else,  storming  towns,  and  fighting 
in  the  deadly  breach,  as  at  the  memorable  capture  of 
Drogheda,  on  the  11th  of  September.  Wexford  was 
taken  in  the  same  manner,  and  there,  as  at  Drogheda, 
the  Protestant  troops  disgraced  their  victory  by  a  slaughter 
of  the  Papists.  On  the  13th  of  November  we  find 
the  conqueror  again  writing  to  his  “  beloved  brother 
Richard  Major.”  The  carnage  he  had  witnessed,  and 
the  rude  and  horrible  scenes  in  which  he  was  living, 
made  him  yearn  the  more  after  the  quiet  of  home.  He 
says,  “  I  am  not  often  at  leisure  now  to  salute  my  friends, 
yet  unwilling  to  lose  this  opportunity — I  take  it  only  to 
let  you  know  that  you  and  your  family  are  often  in  my 
prayers.  I  wish  the  young  ones  well,  though  they  vouch¬ 
safe  not  to  write  to  me.  As  for  my  son  Dick,  I  do  not 
much  expect  it  from  him,  knowing  his  idleness,  but  I 
am  angry  with  my  daughter  as  a  promise-breaker.  Prav 
you,  tell  her  so:  but  i  hope  she  will  redeem  herself.” 
Lie  then  speaks  thus  modestly  of  his  extraordinary  cam¬ 
paign.  “  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  us,  since  the 
taking  of  Wexford,  a  good  interest  in  Munster  by  the 
accession  of  Cork  and  Youghal,  which  are  both  submitted. 
Their  commissioners  are  now  with  me.  Divers  other 
lesser  garrisons  are  come  in  also.  The  Lord  is  wonder¬ 
ful  in  these  things ;  ’tis  his  hand  alone  does  them ;  0  ! 
that  the  praise  might  be  ascribed  to  him.  I  have  been 
crazy  in  my  health,  but  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  sustain 
me.  I  beg  your  prayers.” 

The  conqueror  wintered  in  Ireland,  took  the  field  by 
the  end  of  January,  1650,  and  by  the  beginning  of  April 
finished  the  war.  On  the  2nd  of  April  he  writes  from 
Garrick,  expressing  his  joy  at  what  it  hath  pleased  the 
Lord  to  deal  to  his  daughter  Dorothy  (she  had  just  been 
delivered  of  her  first  child),  and  again  recommending  his 
son  to  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  his  father-in-law. 

‘‘  Some  letters,”  he  says,  “  I  have  lately  had  from  Dick 
that  have  a  good  savour :  the  Lord  treasure,  up  grace 
there,  that  out  of  that  treasury  he  may  bring  forth  good 
things.”  It  was  not  yet  the  piping  time  of  peace  with 
Oliver :  he  had  subdued  Ireland,  but  Scotland  was  still 
in  arms  for  Charles  II.  On  the  17th  of  July  he  writes 
to  his  very  loving  brother  Richard  Major,  from  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland,  where  he  was  resting  for  a  moment 
on  his  rapid  march  to  the  borders.  “  I  should  be  glad,” 
le  says,  “  to  hear  how  the  little  brat  doth.  I  could  chide 
both  father  and  mother  for  their  neglects  of  me;  I  know 
my  son  is  idle,  but  I  had  better  thoughts  of  Doll ;  I 
doubt  now  her  husband  hath  spoiled  her,  I  pray  tell  her 
so  from  me.  If  I  had  as  good  leisure  as  they,  I  should 
write  sometimes.  If  my  daughter  be  breeding,  I  will 
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excuse  Her,  but  not  for  her  nursery.  The  Lord  bless 
them.  I  hope  you  give  my  son  good  counsel ;  I  believe 
he  needs  it.  He  is  in  the  dangerous  time  of  his  age,  and 
it  is  a  very  vain  world.”  On  the  4th  of  September,  two 
days  after  gaining  the  great  victory  of  Dunbar,  which  laid 
Scotland  at  his  feet,  Oliver  wrote  from  the  town  of  Dunbar 
to  his  loving  brother  at  Hursley.  “  Upon  Wednesday,” 
he  says,  “  we  fought  the  Scottish  army :  they  were  in 
number,  according  to  all  computation,  above  20,000  ;  we 
hardly  11,000,  having  great  sickness  upon  our  army. 
After  much  appealing  to  God,  the  fight  lasted  above  an 
hour.  We  killed  (as  most  think)  3000,  took  near  10,000 
prisoners,  all  their  train,  about  thirty  guns  great  and 
small,  besides  bullet,  match  and  powder,  very  consider¬ 
able  officers,  about  200  colours,  above  10,000  arms;  lost 
not  30  men.  This  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  mar¬ 
vellous  in  our  eves.” 

After  giving  this  brief  account  of  the  greatest  of  all  his 
victories,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  “  crowning 
mercy”  at  Worcester  that  day  twelvemonth,  Cromwell 
proceeds  to  little  domestic  matters  that  were  always  near 
his  heart,  saying,  “  Pray  tell  Doll  I  do  not  forget  her, 
nor  her  little  brat.  She  writes  very  cunningly  and  com- 
plimentally  to  me  :  I  expect  a  letter  of  plain  dealing  from 
her ;  she  is  too  modest  to  tell  me  whether  she  breeds  or 
not.  I  wish  a  blessing  upon  her  and  her  husband !  The 
Lord  make  them  fruitful  in  ail  that’s  good.  They  are  at 
leisure  to  write  often,  but  indeed  they  are  both  idle  and 
worthy  of  blame.”  On  June  the  28th  of  the  following 
year  (1651),  only  three  days  before  Charles  II.  started  from 
Stirling  to  make  that  invasion  of  England  which  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Oliver  writes  again  about 
his  daughter  Doll’s  “happy  delivery,”  and  takes  occasion 
to  reprimand  her  husband’s  extravagance.  Richard,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  all  accounts,  was  over  hospitable  and  careless 
of  money ;  but  there  is  nothing  sordid,  over  frugal,  or  puri¬ 
tanically  starch  in  these  words  of  his  great  father — words 
which  any  English  gentleman  may  use  to  an  imprudent 
son.  “  I  hear  my  son  hath  exceeded  his  allowance,  and 
is  in  debt ;  truly  I  cannot  commend  him  therein,  wisdom 
requiring  his  living  within  compass,  and  calling  lor  it  at 
his  hands;  and  in  my  judgment  the  reputation  arising 
from  thence  would  have  been  more  real  honour  than  what 
is  attained  the  other  way.  I  believe  vain  men  will  speak 
well  of  him  that  does  ill.  I  desire  to  be  understood  that 
I  grudge  him  not  laudable  recreations,  nor  an  honourable 
carriage  of  himself  in  them,  nor  is  any  matter  of  charge 
like  to  fall  to  my  share  a  stick  with  me.  Truly  I  can 
find  in  my  heart  to  allow  him  not  only  a  sufficiency,  but 
more  for  his  good ;  but  if  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction 
be  made  the  business  of  a  man’s  life,  so  much  cost  laid 
out  upon  it,  so  much  time  spent  in  it  as  rather  answers 
appetite  than  the  will  of  God,  or  is  comely  before  his 
saints,  I  scruple  to  feed  this  humour,  and  God  forbid 
that  his  being  my  son  should  be  his  allowance  to  live  not 
pleasingly  to  our  heavenly  Father,  who  hath  raised  vie 
out  of  the  dust  to  ivhat  I  am.” 

Although  Richard’s  hospitable  mode  of  living  at  Hurs¬ 
ley  occasionally  exceeded  the  rules  of  prudence,  he  became 
a  happy  and  a  reformed  man  through  his  marriage. 
Previously  to  that  event  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  London  pleasures,  of  which  gaming  and  drink¬ 
ing  formed  too  considerable  a  part.  He  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  never  studied 
much  law.  Nor  had  he  more  taste  for  war,  remaining 
inactive,  or  active  only  in  a  gay  city  life,  while  his  father 
was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is 
said  that  he  loved  the  society  of  Royalists,  and  was  more 
than  half  a  Royalist  himself ;  but  the  life  he  led  would 
naturally  associate  him  with  gay  young  cavaliers  rather 
than  with  the  puritanical  and  strict  Republicans :  he 
might  join  in  their  pleasures  without  sharing  their  politi¬ 
cal  sentiments ;  and  his  earnestly  entreating  his  father  to 
save  if  possible  the  life  of  Charles  I.  is  rather  a  proof 


of  his  humane  disposition  and  that  averseness  to  shedding 
blood  which  he  showed  all  through  life,  than  a  proof  of 
any  decided  royalism.  To  his  wife  he  was  most  tenderly 
devoted ;  and  the  few  testimonials  that  exist  show  that 
lady  to  have  been  worthy  of  his  affection.  John  Maid¬ 
stone,  a  Commonwealth  man,  writing  to  Winthrop,  the 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  New  England, 
says  that  Richard  “  has  to  his  lady  a  prudent,  godly, 
practical  Christian.”*  Like  all  the  members  of  the 
Cromwell  family  of  whom  anything  is  known,  she.  was 
distinguished  by  the  gracefulness  of  her  manners  and  the 
purity  of  her  morals.  When  his  father  accepted  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  became  in  fact  the  sovereign  of  three  king¬ 
doms,  Richard  left  his  pleasant  retirement  in  Hampshire! 
and  the  country  sports  to  which  he  was  much  addicted, 
and  represented  the  counties  of  Southampton  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  in  the  Barebone  or  Little  Parliament.  In  the 
following  year,  I  655,  he  was  made  first  lord  of  trade  and 
navigation.  The  appointment  is  thus  announced  by  the 
Dutch  ambassador  Nieuport  to  the  states-general : — “  On 
the  11th  instant  (Nov.)  the  lord-protector  and  his  council 
have  ordered  that  my  Lord  Richard  Cromwell,  with  six 
lords  of  the  council,  seven  of  the  judges,  ten  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  and  about  twenty  merchants  and  aldermen  of 
London,  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Dover,  and  other 
sea-port  towns,  shall  meet  on  the  7  th  December  next  in  the 
painted  chamber  at  Westminster,  with  power  and  autho¬ 
rity,  all,  or  at  least  seven  of  them,  to  consider  by  what 
means  and  ways  the  tralfick  and  navigation  of  this  Re¬ 
public  may  be  best  promoted  and  regulated. ”+  In  1657 
lie  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  to  death  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  stairs  at  the  Banqueting-house, 
Whitehall,  as  he  was  going  with  the  rest  of  his  members 
of  the  Shrunk  Parliament  to  pay  their  respects  to  his 
highness  the  protector.  Several  of  his  bones  were  broken, 
but  they  were  well-set,  and  he  was  “  very  free  from  any 
fever  or  distemper  that  way.”  “  This,”  adds  secretary 
Thurloe,  “  hath  been  a  very  great  affliction  to  his  highness 
and  family  here.  If  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground 
without  the  providence  of  God,  much  less  do  such  things 
fall  upon  a  person  of  his  quality  by  chance.  This  rod 
hath  a  voice,  and  the  Lord  give  us  all  hearts  to  hear  and 
obey  it.”§  He  was  next  sworn  a  privy-counsellor,  and 
made  a  colonel  in  the  army ;  and  when  his  father  thought 
it  expedient  to  construct  an  Upper  House,  Richard  took 
his  seat  in  it  as  one  of  the  lords.  When  his  father  was 
lying  on  his  death-bed  he  seems  to  have  seen  more  clearly 
than  any  of  them  that  the  system  he  had  built  up  must 
fall  with  him.  What  followed  is  matter  of  general 
history  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  Richard  Cromwell 
was  far  from  being  the  timid  imbecile  creature  he  has 
been  too  generally  represented,  and  that  the  boldest  and 
most  able  of  men  would  in  all  probability  have  failed 
precisely  as  he  did.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  even  Oliver  himself,  had  he  lived,  could  have 
kept  off  the  Revolution  and  Restoration  a  twelvemonth 
longer.  By  desperate  measures  and  a  disregard  of  blood 
he  might  have  preserved  the  authority  his  father  had 
bequeathed  him  for  a  few  months  longer  ;  but  Richard, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  singularly  averse  to 
violence  and  bloodshed.  When  Colonel  Howard  told 
him  that  the  ambition,  intrigues,  and  trfeachery  of  Fleet- 
wood,  Desborough,  and  his  other  relations  were  under¬ 
mining  his  authority  (which  was  perfectly  true),  and  that 
the  best  and  only  means  of  preserving  himself  was  to  cut 

*  Thurloe,  ‘  State  Papers.* 

■|-  Hursley  Manor  (not  far  from  Winchester)  had  a  good  house 
and  park.  It  subsequently  came  by  purchase  into  the  family  of 
the  Heathcotes,  and  Sir  William  pulled  down  the  old  house  and 
built  a  new  one.  (Dr.  Gough,  in  Nichols’s  ‘  Lite-ary  Anec¬ 
dotes.’) 

f  Thurloe,  ‘  State  Papers.’ 

§  ‘  Letter  to  Henry  Cromwell.’ 
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off  them,  he  replied,  “Every  one  shall  see  I  will  do  no¬ 
body  any  harm.  I  never  have  done  any,  nor  ever  will. 
I  shall  be  very  much  troubled  if  any  one  is  injured  upon 
my  account;  and  instead  of  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
least  person  in  the  nation  for  the  preservation  of  my  great¬ 
ness,  which  is  a  burden  to  me,  I  would  not  have  a  drop 
of  blood  spilt.”  Howard  undertook  to  take  everything 
upon  himself,  and  to  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  : 
represented  to  him  that  a  revolution  must  be  fatal  to  him 
and  his  ;  that  what  his  father  had  done  must  bring  down 
vengeance  upon  the  son ;  that  in  cutting  off  his  per¬ 
fidious  relations  lie  would  be  but  acting  in  self-defence ; 
and  that  in  extinguishing  the  unmindful  and  ungrateful 
satellites  of  his  father,  he  would  only  be  preventing 
anarchy  and  slaughter :  but  instead  of  being  roused  to 
vengeance,  Richard  replied  that  such  violent  counsels  did 
not  suit  his  nature ;  that  his  resolution  was  fixed,  that  he 
would  have  no  blood  spilt  on  his  account, 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  BLACK  DEATH. 

The  history  of  medicine,  like  the  art  itself  of  which  it 
recounts  the  changes,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  narrative  of  the  diseases 
which  have  afflicted  mankind,  or  of  the  effects  of  remedies 
on  these  maladies.  In  either  point  of  view  it  is  most 
useful  to  look  back  on  the  tale  of  bygone  calamities,  and 
read  the  future  in  the  past.  It  is  well  to  know  the  whole 
catalogue  of  remedies  that  have  been  tried  against  a 
given  disorder,  lest  we  should  unwittingly  repeat  vain 
experiments,  and  imagine  that  we  are  combating  a 
disease  by  a  new  method,  when  we  are  merely  renewing 
some  useless  trial  of  Celsus  or  Galen  ;  and  it  is  well  also 
to  know  the  progress  of  ancient  distempers,  particularly 
those  of  the  epidemic  kind,  that  we  may  learn,  if  possible, 
from  what  social  evils  they  spring,  and  by  what  social 
improvement  they  may  be  prevented.  Every  epidemic, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  its  own  genius  ;  so  that  Syden¬ 
ham  asserted  that  when  a  new  one  prevailed,  he  always 
lost  several  patients  before  he  learned  its  peculiarities 
and  the  best  methods  of  encountering  them.  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  this  difficulty,  felt  by  the  greatest 
of  English  physicians,  may  have  arisen  from  the  Avant 
of  an  ample  history  of  disease;  for  as  the  stars  seen  in  a 
Avinter  sky  seem  innumerable  to  the  uninstructed,  but  in 
reality  are  within  the  limits  of  number,  so  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  varieties  of  epidemics  are  not  really  countless, 
but  are  capable  of  being  enumerated  and  studied. 

Probably  no  one  has  contributed  so  much  to  this  de- 
sir  able  end  as  Dr.  Hecker  of  Berlin,  Avho  deserves,  if 
any  man  ever  did  the  title  of  “  the  historian  of  disease.” 
Three  of  his  works  are  on  the  Black  Death,  the  Dancing- 
Mania,  and  the  Sweating  Sickness — three  noted  epi¬ 
demics.  The  first  of  these  in  date,  as  well  as  in  import¬ 
ance,  is  the  ‘  Black  Death,’  of  which  we  Avill  uoav  give 
our  readers  some  account,  from  Dr.  Hecker’s  work,* 
leaving  the  others  for  future  opportunities. 

Great  pestilences,  he  observes,  are  preceded  by  changes 
in  the  external  world.  “  The  poAvers  of  creation  come 
into  violent  collision ;  the  sultry  dryness  of  the  .atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  subterraneous  thunders,  the  mist  of  overfloAV- 
ing  waters,  are  the  harbingers  of  destruction.” 

And  as  these  physical  phenomena  go  before,  so  moral 
changes  of  an  equally  striking  stamp  are  sure  to  folloAv. 
The  excitement  produced  by  a  sweeping  epidemic  is  so 
strong  that  some  considerable  alteration  for  good  or  evil 
necessarily  takes  place  in  the  moral  character  of  nations, 
and  they  either  attain  a  higher  degree  of  virtue,  or  sink 
deeper  into  ignorance  and  vice.  The  most  memorable 

*  ‘  The  Black  Death  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,’  from  the 
Germart  of  J.  F.  C.  Flecker.  M.D.,  translated  by  B.  G.  Babin  ffton, 
M.D,  London,  1833,  b 


example  of  this  theory  is  a  great  pestilence  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  which  ravaged  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
It  was  a  true  oriental  plague,  and  received  the  name  of 
the  “  Black  Death,”  from  the  black  spots,  indicative  ot 
a  putrid  decomposition,  which  appeared  upon  the  skin. 
In  Italy  it  was  called  la  mortalitd  grande,  the  great 
mortality. 

It  is  this  pestilence  which  is  beautifully  described  by 
Boccacio,  in  the  introduction  to  his  ‘  Decameron.’  The 
symptoms  Avere  those  of  the  ordinary  plague,  which  may 
be  defined  as  an  inflammatory  fever,  accompanied  by 
swellings  of  the  glands,  and  commonly  running  its  course 
in  a  few  days.  But  the  Black  Death  Avas  also  attended 
by  an  expectoration  of  blood,  the  lungs  being  attacked 
Avith  carbuncular  inflammation,  which  must  have  greatly 
added  to  the  fatality  of  the  other  symptoms.  After  its 
first  fury,  hoAvever,  Avas  spent,  the  epidemic  passed  into 
the  usual  form  of  the  oriental  plague,  hemorrhage  being 
no  longer  an  essential  symptom.  This  fearful  pestilence 
had  been  preceded  by  earthquakes  and  famine ;  “  from 
China  to  the  Atlantic  the  foundations  of  the  earth  Avere 
shaken ;  throughout  Asia  and  Europe  the  atmosphere 
Avas  in  commotion,  and  endangered  by  its  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  both  vegetable  and  animal  life.” 

These  convulsions  in  the  frame  of  the  globe  began  in 
China  in  1333,  fifteen  years  before  the  plague  broke  out 
in  Europe.  A  drought,  accompanied  by  famine,  com¬ 
menced  in  the  country  Avatered  by  the  rivers  Kiang  and 
Hoai.  Four  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  in  the 
floods  caused  by  violent  torrents  of  rain ;  while  in  the 
district  of  Tche,  after  an  unexampled  drought,  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  are  supposed  to  have  been  carried  off  bv 
a  plague.  Droughts  and  deluges,  famine,  and  earth¬ 
quakes  appear  to  have  folloAved  each  other  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Mountains  fell  in  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after 
three  months’  rain,  seven  cities  were  destroyed  by  inun¬ 
dations.  The  fury  of  the  elements  did  not  subside  in 
China  till  1347- 

In  Europe  the  signs  of  terrestrial  commotion  began  in 
1348.  In  Cyprus  the  plague  had  already  broken  out, 
Avhen  the  island  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  tremendous  a  hurricane,  that  the  inhabitants 
fled  in  all  directions.  Previous  to  the  earthquake  a 
pestiferous  wind  blow,  of  so  deadly  a  stamp  that  many 
fell  down  suddenly  and  expired  in  agonies.  Dr.  Hecker 
observes  that  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  phenomena, 
as  nothing  is  more  constant  than  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere,  naturalists  never  having  been  able  to 
discover  foreign  and  pernicious  ingredients  in  the  air 
carrying  disease  over  whole  portions  of  the  earth,  as  is 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  1348.  We  must  remark, 
hoAvever,  that  the  human  body  is  often  a  more  delicate 
test  than  any  philosophical  instrument;  and  the  Italian 
Sirocco  and  Egyptian  Khamsin  have  far  more  striking 
effects  on  the  body  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  their  mere  heat  and  dryness.  The  depressing 
poAvers.  of  the  east  wind,  too,  do  not  yet  admit  of  any  satis¬ 
factory  explanation.  This  poisonous  vapour  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Cyprus,  for  German  chroniclers  inform  us  that  a 
thick  stinking  mist  advanced  from  the  east,  and  spread 
over  Italy. 

The  earthquakes  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Europe ; 
in  Carinthia  thirty  villages,  together  with  all  the 
churches,  Avere  destroyed ;  and  more  than  a  thousand 
dead  bodies  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins.  These  earth¬ 
quakes  recurred  until  the  year  1360,  in  Germany,  France, 
Silesia,  Poland,  England,  Denmark,  and  even  farther 
north. 

Rains,  floods,  and  failures  of  crops  were  general ;  and 
famine  of  course  followed  in  their  train.  In  the  larger 
cities  of  Italy  they  Avere  obliged,  in  the  spring  of  1347,  to 
distribute  bread  among  the  poor  ;  at  Florence  large  bake¬ 
houses  were  built,  from  which,  in  April,  94,000  loaves, 
each  weighing  twelve  ounces,  were  given  out  every  day. 
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As  to  the  sources  of  the  epidemic,  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  two  ;  the  plague  originating  in  Europe  itself, 
where  for  centuries  it  was  a  common  disease,  and  also 
being  propagated  by  contagion  from  the  East.  The  spit¬ 
ting  of  blood,  the  infallible  attendant  on  this  epidemic 
when  it  appeared  in  its  severest  form,  is  not  mentioned 
in  all  the  reports ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
ordinary  disease,  without  the  expectoration  of  blood, 
was  the  native  plague,  while  the  more  malignant  species 
was  introduced.  The  disease,  says  Dr.  Hecker,  was 
a  consequence  of  violent  commotions  in  the  earth’s  or¬ 
ganism. 

As  to  the  mortality  of  the  Black  Death,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  its  ravages  numerically.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Europe  was  but  half  civilised,  and  to  count  with 
accuracy  is  one  of  the  last  of  social  refinements.  The 
accounts,  therefore,  of  the  mortality  are  somewhat  vague, 
and  perhaps  in  certain  instances  exaggerated ;  though 
the  largeness  of  the  numbers  tallies  well  with  the  entire 
depopulation  of  many  cities  and  countries.  In  China 
more  than  thirteen  millions  are  said  to  have  died ;  and 
it  was  reported  to  Pope  Clement,  at  Avignon,  that  in 
the  East  24,000,000  had  fallen  victims  to  the  plague ; 
and  this  estimate  probably  did  not  include  China.  At 
the  height  of  the  epidemic  from  10,000  to  15,000  are 
said  to  have  died  daily  at  Cairo — a  number  equal  to 
those  carried  off  in  the  whole  course  of  some  great  mo¬ 
dern  plagues. 

In  Caramania  and  Cees'area  none  were  left  alive;  on 
roads,  in  camps  and  caravansaries,  unburied  bodies  alone 
were  seen ;  Cyprus  lost  almost  all  its  inhabitants ;  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  North  Sea,  ships 
without  crews  were  often  seen  driving  along  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  In  some  of  the  towns 
of  Europe  the  deaths  from  the  Black  Plague  were  as 
follows : — 

In  Florence,  60,000;  in  Venice,  100,000;  in  Mar¬ 
seilles  (in  one  month),  16,000;  in  Siena,  70,000;  in 
Paris,  50,000 ;  in  St.  Denys,  14,000  ;  in  Avignon, 
60,000;  in  Strasburg,  16,000  ;  in  Lubeck,  9000; 
in  Basle,  14,000;  in  Erfurt,  at  least  16,000;  in  Wei¬ 
mar,  5000  ;  in  Limburg,  2500 ;  in  London,  at  least 
100,000;  in  Norwich,  51,000.  To  which  may  be 
added — Franciscan  Friars  in  Germany,  124,434  ;  Mino¬ 
rites  in  Italy,  30,000. 

Alfonso  I.  died  of  it,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  March, 
1350  ;  Johanna,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  X., 
and  Johanna  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  King  Philip  of  Valois, 
also  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  plague,  as  Avell  as  great  num¬ 
bers  of  other  distinguished  persons.  Five  hundred  per¬ 
sons  died  daily  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  displayed  the  finest  traits  of 
Christian  heroism.  They,  too,  died,  evidently  from  con¬ 
tagion,  but  there  was  no  deficiency  of  candidates  to  fill 
up  their  ranks  and  devote  themselves  to  the  sacred 
calling. 

The  church-yards  were  soon  unable  to  contain  the 
dead.  At  Avignon,  the  pope  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  Rhone,  that  bodies  might  be  thrown  into  it 
without  delay.  At  Vienna,  the  interment  of  corpses  in 
the  churches  and  church-yards  was  forbidden,  and  the 
dead  were  placed  by  layers,  in  thousands,  in  six  large 
pits  outside  the  city,  as  had  been  already  done  at  Cairo 
and  Paris. 

“  In  many  places,  it  was  rumoured  that  plague  patients 
were  buried*  alive,  as  may  sometimes  happen  through 
senseless  alarm  and  indecent  haste ;  and  thus  the  horror 
of  the  distressed  people  was  everywhere  increased.  In 
Erfurt,  after  the  church-yards  were  filled,  12,000  corpses 
were  thrown  into  eleven  great  pits  ;  and  the  like  might, 
more  or  less  exactly,  be  stated  with  respect  to  all  the 
larger  cities.  Funeral  ceremonies,  the  last  consolation  of 
the  survivors,  were  everywhere  impracticable.” 

In  Germany,  according  to  an  account  which  Dr. 


Hecker  thinks  probable,  there  died  “only”  1,244,000 
inhabitants.  But  this  country  was  more  spared  than 
others ;  while  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  have  lost 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  in  all  England 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  population  remained  alive,  but 
this  is  clearly  an  exaggeration.  Yet  these  immense  losses 
were  soon  repaired.  Marriages,  of  course,  became  more 
numerous ;  and  the  population  of  great  cities  would  he 
rapidly  made  up  by  immigration  from  less  important 
places.  The  arts  of  peace  and  war  proceeded  as  usual ; 
the  battle  raged,  the  spinning-wheel  went  round,  the  fields 
gave  their  wonted  harvest,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Black 
Death,  though  never  to  be  utterly  forgotten,  would  be  far 
less  frequently  remembered.  So  vast  and  terrible  an 
event,  or  rather  so  dreadful  a  series  of  events,  interrupt¬ 
ing,  as  might  easily  be  imagined,  the  usual  order  of  the 
universe,  must  have  had  deep  moral  effects,  for  good  or 
evil.  So  awful  a  calamity,  desolating  whole  provinces, 
and  making  death  the  familiar  topic  of  nil  conversation, 
and  the  common  theme  of  every  man’s  thoughts,  must 
assuredly  have  produced  the  reformation  of  many  an 
offender,  and  infused  some  sense  of  religion  into  the 
dullest  mind.  Yet,  as  Luther  observed  that  “human 
nature  is  like  a  drunken  trooper  on  horseback,  for  if  you 
set  it  up  on  one  side,  down  it  falls  on  the  other,”  so  in 
this  memorable  era  affrighted  Europe  leaped  over  reli¬ 
gion  into  fanaticism. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  distorted  zeal 
was  the  reappearance  of  the  Flagellants.  As  far  back  as 
the  eleventh  century  many  believers  did  penance  by  fla¬ 
gellation  ;  but  St.  Anthony,  in  1231,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  these  solemn  processions.  In  1334,  fourteen 
years  before  the  great  plague,  the  sermon  of  Venturinus, 
a  Dominican  friar,  induced  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage,  which  they  performed, 
scourging  themselves  in  the  churches.  In  1349  two 
hundred  Flagellants  first  entered  Strasburg,  where  they 
were  warmly  received,  and  made  many  converts.  At 
length  their  sanctity  was  questioned,  and  the  doors  of 
houses  and  churches  were  shut  against  them.  The  wild 
and  unruly  conduct  of  these  enthusiasts  was  far  from 
agreeable  to  the  Romish  Church,  whose  authority  they 
disregarded  so  far  as  even  to  give  absolution  to  each 
other.  Their  heretical  excesses  were  condemned  by  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  as  the  Flagellants  gradually  lost  their  popu¬ 
larity,  the  laws  enacted  against  them  were  easily  executed ; 
so  that  at  last  these  unfortunate  fanatics  were  persecuted 
in  several  places  with  relentless  severity.  Bishop  Precz- 
law  of  Breslaw  condemned  one  of  their  masters  to  death, 
and  had  him  publicly  burnt.  Yet  this  particular  form 
of  fanaticism  by  no  means  died  out  with  the  plague  ot 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  processions  of  the  Cross¬ 
bearers,  or  Flagellants,  were  seen  in  Italy  as  late  as 
1710 

The  altc  Geisselerlied,  or  ancient  song  of  the  Flagel¬ 
lants,  given  by  Dr.  Hecker,  is  an  exhortation  to  repent¬ 
ance,  in  the  rudest  style,  yet  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
poetic  vein. 

But  the  moral  convulsion  resulting  from  this  epidemic 
produced  a  result  worse  than  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
Flagellants,  we  mean  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Jews. 
They  were  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the  wells  or 
infected  the  air,  and  were,  in  consequence,  sometimes 
given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  sometimes 
murdered,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  by  the  sentence 
of  tribunals.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  until  the 
required  answer  was  obtained,  and  then  burnt  alive  on 
their  own  evidence.  At  Spires,  the  Jews,  driven  to 
despair,  burned  themselves  in  their  own  houses ;  at 
Esslingen  they  consumed  themselves  in  their  synagogue. 

Fanaticism  and  persecution  naturally  went  hand  in 
hand ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  Flagellants  into  a  city 
would  be  a  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews.  In 
Mayence  alone,  which  the  Flagellants  entered  in  August, 
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12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  a  cruel 
death. 

An  account  of  so  remarkable  an  epidemic  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  preventive  and 
curative  measures  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  combat 
the  pestilence,  however  ineffectual  they  may  have  been. 

The  physicians  of  the  fourteenth  century  did  what 
human  intellect  could  do,  in  the  actual  state  cf  the  medi¬ 
cal  art.  The  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  time,  gave  their  opinion  at  length  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  pestilence  and  the  best  means  of  checking  its  progress. 
They  supposed  the  disease  to  arise  from  vapours  produced 
bv  the  influence  of  the  heavenlv  constellations :  and 
predicted  that  the  mist  caused  by  these  astral  influences 
would  be  converted  into  a  stinking  deleterious  rain,  by 
which  the  aii  would  be  purified.  To  protect  every  one 
from  the  effects  of  this  rain,  they  advised  that  large  fires 
should  be  kindled  of  vine-wood,  green  laurel,  or  other 
green  wood ;  and  that  large  quantities  of  wormwood  or 
chamomile  should  be  burnt  both  in  the  market-places 
and  in  houses.  Among  their  precautions,  one  is  that  fat 
people  should  not  sit  in  the  sunshine.  If  it  rains,  a  little 
treacle  is  to  be  taken  after  dinner.  By  this  we  apprehend 
is  not  to  be  understood  the  treacle  procured  by  refining 
sugar,  which  would  scarcely  be  known  at  that  time,  but 
the  Venice  treacle,  or  theriacci,  a  celebrated  compound 
of  honey  and  aromatics.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this 
paper  of  the  Parisian  College  that  Dr.  Hecker  thinks  the 
medical  tact  of  that  age  is  to  be  found  ;  but  he  apologises 
for  its  weakness  from  the  painful  necessity  under  which 
the  Faculty  found  themselves,  “  of  being  wise  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  of  firing  a  point-blank  shot  of  erudition  at  an 
enemy  who  enveloped  himself  in  a  dark  mist,  of  the 
nature  of  which  they  had  no  conception.” 

Gentilis  of  Foligno,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  Galeazzo 
di  Santa  Sofia,  contemporary  physicians,  all  wrote  on 
this  plague,  and  showed  sufficient  good  sense  in  their 
advice.  They  were  all  aware  that  it  was  contagious ;  so 
that  Dr.  Maclean’s  supposition,  that  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  was  first  promulgated  in  1547,  is  quite 
erroneous. 

Santa  Sofia  was  in  favour  of  bleeding  and  purgatives, 
but  against  bleeding  till  fainting  was  produced  ;  and  he 
advised  strengthening  of  the  heart  and  prevention  of  pu¬ 
trescence  ;  appropriate  regimen ;  improvement  of  the 
air ;  and  the  treatment  of  swelled  glands  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  boils  with  emollient  or  even  stimulant  poultices 
(such  as  those  made  with  mustard  or  the  bulbs  of  the 
lily),  as  well  as  with  red-hot  gold  and  iron.  Lastly, 
he  recommended  attention  to  prominent  symptoms,  that 
is  to  say,  that  each  case  should  be  treated  according  to 
its  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  not  merely  with 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  disease. 

The  first  enactment  for  the  separation  of  the  infected 
from  the  healthy  originated  with  Viscount  Bernabo,  and 
is  dated  January  17th,  1374. 

Dr.  Hecker  does  not  say  when  the  Black  Death  termi¬ 
nated,  except,  parenthetically,  in  a  passage  where  lie 
speaks  ofValescus  of Tarenta,  “who,  during  the  last 
visitation  of  the  Black  Death,  in  1382,  practised  as  a 
physician  at  Montpellier.”  In  the  majority  of  places  it 
had  ceased,  we  believe,  long  before  this.  On  the  whole, 
whether  we  consider  the  vast  surface  of  the  world  ravaged 
by  the  Black  Death,  or  the  multitudes  whom  it  swept 
away,  it  must  be  allowed  a  frightful  pre-eminence,  and 
most  probably  be  considered  as  the  greatest  pestilence 
on  record. 


Economical  Buoys. — In  sailing  along  the  broken  and 
dangerous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Laing,  the  tra¬ 
veller,  noticed  the  simple  and  economical  buoys  made  use 
of  to  point  out  the  intricacies  of  the  channel.  They  are,  he 
says,  “  of  a  better  and  far  less  expensive  kind  than  those 
used  in  our  sea-ways :  a  pole,  or  branph  of  a  tree,  not  thicker 
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than  a  walking-stick,  is  anchored  by  one  end,  so  that  it 
stands  upright  in  the  water it  presents  no  surface,  like 
our  kegs  or  barrel-shaped  buoys,  for  the  waves  to  act  upon  ; 
it  can  never  drag  its  anchor,  or  be  broken  loose  by  the  force 
of  the  sea ;  is  very  visible  with  a  tuft  of  the  small  branches 
left  upon  the  top  of  the  stick  ;  is  easily  replaced — and  costs 
only  a  rope,  a  stone,  and  a  pole.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
navigate  along  this  coast  without  a  succession  of  buoys  close 
to  each  other ;  which  it  would  require  an  enormous  sum  to 
keep  up,  if  the  Swedes  used  our  expensive  kind  of  buoy  to 
mark  out  every  sunk  rock  and  turn  in  these  intricate  chan¬ 
nels.” — Laing' s  Tour  in  Sweden . 


Iron  Instruments  in  France. — I  have  seen  trees  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  circumference  taken  down  with  the  hatchet, 
and  so  hacked  and  split  in  the  operation  as  to  be  frequently 
left  to  rot  where  they  are  felled.  Upon  such  occasions  I 
have  often  wished  that  I  could  have  shown  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  natives  and  ignorant  officials  how  neatly  a  couple  of 
Scottish  foresters,  with  their  “cross-cut  saws,”  would  have 
taken  down  the  trees.  But  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  neither  is  the  simple  na¬ 
ture  of  their  tools  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The  selfish 
policy  of  the  government  is  the  cause  of  both.  The  price  of 
iron  is  maintained  so  exorbitantly  high,  that  none  but  the 
wealthier  classes  (and  they  but  seldom)  are  in  the  practice 
of  using  it  for  any  purpose  where  wood  can  be  substituted. 
In  the  south  of  France  a  good  useful  spade  is  never  seen, 
an  iron  rake  very  seldom,  and  their  saws  and  other  carpen¬ 
ter’s  tools  are  of  a  most  inferior  quality  ;  indeed,  in  all 
their  implements  for  agriculture  and  other  purposes  the 
French  are  (as  I  once  heard  a  liberal  native  of  that  country 
observe)  full  two  hundred  years  behind  us. — Murray's  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Pyrenees. 


Predominance  of  Saxon  in  the  English  Language. — The 
English  language  consists  of  about  thirty-eight  thousand 
words.  This  includes  of  course  not  only  radical  words,  but 
all  derivatives,  except  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs ; 
to  which  must  be  added  some  few  terms  which,  though  set 
down  in  the  dictionaries,  are  either  obsolete  or  have  never 
ceased  to  be  considered  foreign.  Of  these  about  twenty- 
three  thousand,  or  nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  The  majority  of  the  rest,  in  what  proportions  we 
cannot  say,  are  Latin  and  Greek ;  Latin  however  has  the 
larger  share.  .  .  .  Sharon  Turner  has  adduced  passages 

from  a  series  of  our  most  popular  writers.  The  passages  in 
question  are  from  the  Bible,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Cowley, 
Thomson,  Addison,  Spenser,  Locke,  Pope,  Young,  Swift, 
Robertson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Johnson.  In  five  verses 
out  of  Genesis,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  words, 
there  are  only  five  not  Saxon.  In  as  many  verses  out  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  containing  seventy-four  words, 
there  are  only  two  not  Saxon.  Of  the  remaining  passages, 
that  from  Shakspere  contains  eighty-one  words ;  of  these 
the  words  not  Saxon  are  thirteen  :  that  from  Milton  ninety ; 
not  Saxon,  sixteen :  that  from  Cowley  seventy-six ;  not 
Saxon,  ten  :  that  from  Thomson  seventy-eight ;  not  Saxon, 
fourteen  :  that  from  Addison  seventy-nine ;  not  Saxon, 
fifteen :  that  from  Spenser  seventy-two ;  not  Saxon,  four¬ 
teen  :  that  from  Locke  ninety-four ;  not  Saxon,  twenty : 
that  from  Pope  eighty-four ;  not  Saxon,  twenty-eight :  that 
from  Young  ninety-six;  not  Saxon,  twenty-one:  that  from 
Swift  eighty-seven  ;  in  which  nine  only  are  not  Saxon  :  that 
from  Robertson  one  hundred  and  fourteen;  not  Saxon, 
thirty-four:  that  from  Hume  one  hundred  and  one;  not 
Saxon,  thirty-eight:  that  from  Gibbon  eighty;  not  Saxon, 
thirty-one:  that  from  Johnson  eighty-seven;  not  Saxon, 
twenty-one.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  number  of 
foreign  words  greater  than  one-third;  in  many  of  them  less 
than  one-tenth.  In  all  there  are  fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  words,  of  which  only  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  are  not  Saxon.  If  we  were  to  take  this  as  a  criterion, 
the  Saxon  would  constitute  about  four-fifths  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  instead  of  five-eighths— or  about  thirty-two  fortieths, 
instead  of  twenty-five  fortieths. — Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
CXLI. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  ARQUES. 
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[Ruins  of  the  Keep. — From  an  original  Sketch.] 


The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  was  attended 
by  circumstances  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  which  hap¬ 
pily  it  was  free  from  in  our  own  country.  Here  the 
Reformation  advanced  chiefly  under  the  protection  of 
the  government,  whilst  in  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  government  opposed  it  with  such  virulence  that 
arms  were  resorted  to  on  both  sides ;  and  though  various 
attempts  were  made  in  the  way  of  compromise  between 
Charles  IX.  and  his  Protestant  subjects,  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  at  once  showed  to  the  latter  the  futility 
of  placing  any  reliance  upon  treaties  formed  with  their 
cruel  and  perfidious  monarch,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
any  trust  that  did  not  centre  in  themselves.  The  Catholic 
leaders  also,  who  had  aided  and  advised  the  king  to  that 
atrocious  act,  having  thus  thrown  off  the  mask,  prepared 
to  complete,  if  possible,  the  work  they  had  begun,  by  the 
utter  extirpation  of  the  Huguenots  (as  the  French  Pro¬ 
testants  ware  called) ;  a  determination  to  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  prompted  quite  as  much  by  their 
ambition  as  by  their  religious  feelings.  The  principal  of 
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these  leaders  was  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  surnamed  Le 
Balafre,  from  a  scar  he  had  received  in  battle. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1559,  his  successor 
Henry  III.  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the 
dominant  religious  party,  but  the  League  was  now  formed, 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  its  head,  who  reduced  the  mo¬ 
narch  to  the  mere  helpless  instrument  of  his  and  his  party’s 
purposes.  The  war  of  the  League  first  broke  out  in  1585. 
The  League  itself  first  began  in  an  association  of  princes, 
prelates,  and  gentlemen  of  Picardy,  who  met  at  Peronne 
to  avoid  obeying  the  edict  of  sixty-thi'ee  articles  given  by- 
Henry,  in  1576,  in  favour  of  the  Protestants.  A  manifesto 
was  drawn  up,  which  served  as  a  model  to  all  the  other 
provinces  and  states  which  joined.  At  first  the  declared 
object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion  alone 
in  the  kingdom ;  but  at  length  debates  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  throne  were  introduced,  in  which  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  took  part.  There  is  even 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  deposition  of  Henry  was  medi¬ 
tated.  As  it  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  how- 
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ever,  it  concentrated  its  energies  to  the  sole  object  of 
preventing  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Protestants,  and  a  descendant  of  Louis  IX., 
from  inheriting  the  French  throne  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  The  League-men  have  been  described 
as  ot  three  kinds  : — 1,  The  zealous  Leaguers,  who  aimed 
at  the  utter  destruction  not  only  of  the  Huguenots,  but 
also  of  the  ministry.  2,  The  Spanish  Leaguers,  who  had 
principally  in  view  the  transference  of  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  king  of  Spain  or  the  Infanta  his  daughter. 
3,  The  moderate  Leaguers,  who  aimed  only  at  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  Calvinism,  without  any  alteration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Seeing  his  danger,  king  Henry  caused  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  be  assassinated ;  an  act  which  drew  upon 
him.  not  unnaturally,  the  hatred  of  an  immense  number 
of  his  Catholic  subjects.  He  was  in  consequence  com¬ 
pelled  to  solicit  the  military  aid  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
which  he  received. 

In  1589  the  king  was  assassinated,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  but  opposed  by  full  one  half  of  the  nation,  with 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the 
forces  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at  its  head.  In  the 
course  of  the  campaign  which  immediately  ensued,  Henry 
was  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  he  is  said  to  have 
observed,  some  little  time  before  the  battle  of  Arques,  “  he 
was  a  king  without  a  kingdom ;  a  husband  without  a 
wife  ;  and  a  warrior  without  money.” 

In  the  following  description  of  the  battle  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  account  given  by  Henry’s  eminent  minister 
Sully,  who  was  present,  and  bore  no  inconsiderable  share 
in  the  contest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  king  came  with  a 
small  party  and  posted  himself  before .  the  castle  of 
Arques,  resolved  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  army  of  the 
Leaguers  to  the  last  extremity.  On  examining  the 
ground,  Henry  found  at  the  end  of  the  causeway  of 
Arques  a  long  winding  hill  covered  with  coppice. 
Beneath  was  a  space  of  arable  land,  through  which  ran 
the  great  road  to  Arques,  having  thick  hedges  on  each 
side.  Lower  down,  upon  the  left  hand,  there  was  a  great 
piece  of  marsh  or  boggy  ground. 

A  village  called  Martinglise  bounded  the  hill  about 
half  a  league  from  the  causeway.  In  and  around  that 
village  was  the  whole  army  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  en¬ 
camped.  The  king  saw,  that  by  attempting  to  resist  an 
army  of  above  30,000  men  with  less  than  4000,  his  con¬ 
duct  would  be  charged  with  rashness;  but  besides  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  place  more  favourable  for 
his  few  troops,  and  that  there  was  clanger  in  going  back, 
he  thought  that  the  present  weak  condition  of  his  party 
demanded  some  bold  stroke.  He  determined  therefore  to 
fight ;  and  accordingly  neglected  no  precaution  that 
might  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  smallness  of  his 
forces.  He  ordered  deep  trenches  to  be  cut  along  the 
causeway,  and  above  as  well  as  beneath  the  great  road. 
He  posted  1200  Swiss  on  the  sides  of  the  road  and  600 
Gen  nan  foot  to  defend  the  upper  trenches,  and  placed 
1000  or  1200  others  in  a  chapel  he  found  between  the 
upper  and  lower  trenches.  These  were  all  the  infantry 
he  had.  His  cavalry,  amounting  in  all  to  but  600, 
he  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  and  with  one  posted 
himself  between  the  wood  and  the  road,  whilst  the  other 
lie  separated  into  platoons,  and  sent  them  down  into  the 
space  between  the  road  and  the  marsh.  He  slept  not 
the  whole  night,  for,  fearing  the  enemy  would  attempt  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  causeway  during  the  dark¬ 
ness,  he  kept  guard  there  himself.  In  the  morning  he 
took  some  refreshments  in  the  ditch,  and  invited  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  to  breakfast  with  him.  The  meal  was 
scarcely  over,  when  he  was  informed  by  his  guards  that 
the  army  of  the  League  was  marching  towards  him  in 
order  of  battle.  He  now  sent  a  detachment  into  the 


wood,  to  endeavour  to  make  some  prisoners,  which  soon 
returned  with  the  Count  de  Belin.  The  king  went  to 
meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  smiling.  The  Count, 
whose  eyes  were  in  search  of  the  king's  army ,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  small  number  that  seemed  to  be  with 
him.  “  You  do  not  see  all,”  said  Henry,  with  consider¬ 
able  animation,  “  for  you  reckon  not  God  and  my  claim, 
who  fight  for  me.”  At  this  eventful  moment,  “  I  could 
not  help,”  says  Sully,  “  admiring  the  tranquillity  that  sat 
upon  his  countenance,  on  an  occasion  so  much  the  more 
desperate,  as  it  gave  time  for  reflection.  His  air  was  so 
serene,  and  his  ardour  tempered  wfith  so  much  prudence, 
that  he  appeared  to  the  soldiers  to  tower  above  humanity, 
and  inspired  them  all  with  the  intrepidity  of  their  leader.” 
The  Duke  of  Mayenne  ordered  the  upper  trenches  to  be 
attacked  by  a  squadron  of  his  German  foot,  who  pretended 
to  refuse  fighting  because  they  had  only  Germans  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  whose  motions  intimated  a  desire  to  sur¬ 
render.  The  Germans  in  Henry’s  army  were  so  effec¬ 
tually  misled  by  this  artifice,  that  they  suffered  the  others 
to  advance  and  gain  the  trench,  when  they  were  undeceived 
by  being  instantly  attacked  and  driven  out.  From  this 
position  the  Leaguers  then  caused  Henry’s  army  consider¬ 
able  annoyance.  A  squadron  of  800  or  900  horse  now 
advanced  towards  the  marsh  where  Sully  was  posted,  who 
could  only  collect  together  150  horse  to  oppose  its  pro¬ 
gress  ;  with  which,  however,  he  drove  it  back  into  the 
valley. 

Fresh  reinforcement  on  both  sides  caused  success  to 
alternate  from  one  to  the  other  in  this  part  of  the  field,  till 
Sully  was  ultimately  overpowered  by  numbers  and  driven 
back  to  the  chapel,  where  other  troops  were  posted,  and 
where  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place.  The  Duke 
now  commanded  all  the  rest  of  his  German  foot  to  attack 
the  chapel,  which  was  then  yielded, *a s  were  also  the  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  road,  and  at  last  the  road  itself.  The  Swiss 
battalion  now  interposed,  and  with-tood  the  pursuers’ 
shock  with  such  valour  and  fortitude,  as  to  enable  the 
retreating  troops  to  rally  and  join  again  in  the  battle. 
The  Duke  then  ordered  500  horse  to  march  along  the 
side  of  the  marsh,  and  take  Henry’s  army  in  the  lear, 
which  must  then  have,  been  overwhelmed,  but  the  advanc¬ 
ing  horse,  approaching  too  near  to  the  marsh,  became  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  mire,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  disen¬ 
gaged.  The  battle  continued  for  some  time  in  this  state, 
until  at  length  the  king’s  small  but  heroic  band  became 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  On  his  side  the  same  troops  con¬ 
tinued  to  sustain  the  action,  whilst  on  the  Duke’s  fresh 
supplies  were  every  moment  pouring  in.  Still  every  man 
of  Henry’s  army  “  gave  proofs  of  a  valour  scarcely  credi¬ 
ble.”  A  thick  fog  had  hitherto  partially  concealed  the 
armies  from  each  other  ;  this  suddenly  clearing  off,  showed 
the  entire  army  of  the  Duke  bearing  down  upon  Henry’s, 
which,  it  would  seem,  must  now  have  been  overwhelmed, 
but  for  the  very  circumstances  which  exhibited  and 
apparently  enhanced  the  danger.  The  fog  had  hitherto 
rendered  the  cannon  of  the  castle  useless,  but  no  sooner 
was  the  army  of  the  Leaguers  distinctly  visible  to  the 
garrison,  than  the  pieces,  only  four  in  number,  were  dis¬ 
charged  with  such  terrible  effect  as  to  throw  the  Leaguers 
into  confusion.  Four  other  volleys  succeeded  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  with  similarly  destructive  results. 
The  Leaguers  wavered,  and  at  last,  unable  to  endure  the 
fire,  retired  in  disorder  to  the  side  of  the  valley,  behind 
which  all  the  immense  multitudes  disappeared  in  a  few 
moments,  astonished,  without  doubt,  at  the  great  loss  they 
had  sustained,  and  utterly  disheartened  by  a  resistance 
thev  had  so  little  anticipated.  And  thus  ended  the  battle 
of  Arques,  which  in  a  great  measure  fixed  Henry  IV.,  the 
most  popular  of  French  monarchs,  on  his  throne.  Other 
engagements  ensued ;  the  king  received  assistance  from 
our  own  Elizabeth;  and  in  1593  the  League  was  virtually 
broken  up,  after  some,  preliminary  negotiations,  by  the 
king’s  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith — an  act 
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however,  which  did  not  deprive  his  Protestant  subjects  of 
a  sincere  and  valuable  friend. 

ON  CASTING  BRONZE  STATUES. 

The  making  of  metal  statues  was  a  branch  of  art  known 
in  very  high  antiquity,  although  we  know  but  little  of  \ 
the  modes  in  which  the  process  was  conducted.  It  is  I 
supposed  that  the  earliest  brass  statues  were  made  of 
hammered  metal,  and  not  cast  in  a  mould.  Pausanias 
describes  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  by  Learchus,  which  was 
made  of  hammered  pieces  of  brass,  fastened  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  Another  process  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  to  hammer  pieces  of  metal  together  until  they 
formed  a  solid  mass,  and  then  hewing  a  statue  out  of  the 
mass.  Two  statues  of  solid  gold,  one  of  Bacchus  and  the 
other  of  Diana,  are  spoken  of  by  the  same  writer,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  these  were  formed  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  A  third  mode  adopted  appears  to  have  been,  to 
carve  a  model  or  skeleton  in  wood,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  required  statue,  and  to  hammer  plates  of  metal 
on  it,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  metal  statue, 
without  using  such  a  quantity  of  costly  material. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  first  sculptor  that  cast  a 
metal  statue;  it  is  sufficient  however  to  state  that  it  was 
among  the  Greeks  that  the  custom  appears  to  have  taken 
its  rise.  Delphos,  Athens,  and  Rhodes,  are  each  said  to 
have  possessed  three  thousand  brazen  statues ;  and  Rhodes  ■ 
has  had  a  celebrity  attached  to  it  on  account  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  statue  constructed  there,  called  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.  It  was  a  brazen  statue,  made  by  Chares,  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Lysippus,  about  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Its  height  is  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  and 
five  feet :  there  were  but  few  people  who  could  encom¬ 
pass  its  thumb,  which  was  a  fathom  in  circumference, 
and  each  finger  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  statue.  It 
was  placed  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  in  such  a 
position  that  ships  passed  between  the  legs.  The  statue 
was  however  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  after  it  had 
been  erected  seventy  years ;  and  as  no  attempts  were 
made  to  restore  it,  it  lay  on  the  ground  for  nearly  nine 
hundred  years, — when  the  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  who 
had  recently  conquered  Rhodes,  sold  the  fragments  of  the 
prostrate  colossus  to  a  Jew  merchant,  who  loaded  nine 
hundred  camels  with  the  metal.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  colossus  originally  weighed  as  much,  probably, 
as  720,000  pounds. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the 
art  of  casting  in  bronze  in  the  sixteenth  century,  given  in 
the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  This  celebrated 
man  was  skilled  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  among  others  he  practised  that  of  casting  statues. 
He  undertook  to  cast  a  group  of  Perseus  and  Medusa, 
and  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  overcome,  from  the  nature  of  the  attempt  itself, 
from  the  want  of  capital,  and  from  the  jealousy  of  rival 
sculptors  who  were  living  in  Florence  at  that  time.  Cosmo 
de’ Medici  had  given  him  a  house  to  reside  in,  where  he 
built  himself  a  workshop.  “  Whilst  I  was  getting  my 
shop  erected,”  says  he,  “  in  order  to  begin  the  statue  of 
Perseus,  I  worked  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  in 
which  I  made  a  model  of  that  statue  in  plaster,  of  the 
intended  size  of  the  work,  intending  to  conform  to  that 
model.  When  I  found  that  this  method  was  likely  to 
prove  somewhat  tedious,  I  had  recourse  to  another  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  for  by  this  time  I  had  a  shop  erected  of  bricks, 
piled  upon  one  another  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  that 
the  very  remembrance  of  it  makes  me  uneasy.  I  began 
the  arrangement  of  the  bones,  or  rather  the  figure  of  the 
Medusa,  and  made  the  skeleton  of  iron  ;  and  afterwards 
made  the  figure  of  earth.”  His  cotemporaries  now  em-  j 
barrassed  him,  by  preventing  him  from  getting  workmen  ! 
to  assist  him  ;  and  by  causing  injurious  reports  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  grand-duke  who  had  employed  him  in  the 
undertaking.  Cellini  was  a  goldsmith,  in  addition  to  his 
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other  occupation,  and  his  orders  in  this  line  tended  still 
more  to  retard  his  progress  with  his  Perseus,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  “  labour  of  love  ”  to  him. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties  he  proceeded  with 
his  work,  erected  furnaces,  and  cast  the  figure  of  Medusa 
in  bronze.  This  drew  down  the  admiration. of  the  grand- 
duke,  and  of  every  one  else,  except  Bandinello,  a  rival 
sculptor,  who  declared  that  Cellini  would  never  be  aide 
to  cast  the  Perseus,  the  larger  figure  of  the  group  : — the 
duke  even  said,  “  Benvenuto,  this  statue  cannot  be  cast  in 
bronze  ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  your  art  to  compass  it.” 
All  this  spurred  on  the  honest  pride  of  Cellini,  and  he 
directed  the  utmost  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  subject. 
He  purchased  several  loads  of  pine-wood  for  fuel  for  his 
furnace.  He  covered  his  clay  Perseus  with  wax, — coated 
this  again  with  earth, — melted  out  the.  wax  (for  a  purpose 
which  we  shall  hereafter  describe), — and  suspended  the 
figure  in  a  pit,  ready  for  the  melted  metal  to  be  poured 
in.  He  placed  his  bronze  in  a  furnace,  and  kept  up  a 
fierce  fire  under  it :  meanwhile  his  shop  took  fire  in  one 
place,  while  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  cooled  his  furnace  in 
another.  But  he  mastered  these  difficulties,  and  superin¬ 
tended  all  the  necessary  operations  with  such  intense  ap¬ 
plication,  that  he  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  was  forced  to 
retire  to  bed  just  as  the  metal  was  beginning  to  melt.  He 
then  called  all  his  men  around  him,  and  entreated  them 
to  proceed  precisely  on  the  plan  which  he  had  detailed  to 
them,  as  he  feared  that  he  would  never  again  leave  his 
bed  alive.  He  remained  two  hours  in  a  dangerous  state, 
when  one  of  the  men  came  in  and  said  that  the  metal  had 
got  cold  in  the  furnace.  Cellini  immediately  started  up, 
ill  as  he  was,  huddled  on  a  few  clothes,  and  hastened  out 
to  his  furnace,  where  he  found  all  going  wrong.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  bitterly  and  passionately  to  his  men,  and  so  worked 
upon  their  feeling,  that  they  resolved  again  to  attempt 
that  which  they  had  just  before  declared  to  be  impracti¬ 
cable.  Cellini  himself  supplied  the  fire  with  more  fuel, 
while  his  men  got  everything  ready  for  the  casting;  and 
ultimately  the  melted  metal  was  poured  into  the  mould, 
to  the  great  joy  of  Cellini  :  indeed  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
citement  had  the  effect  of  curing  him  at  once  of  his  illness ; 
and  after  offering  up  a  prayer,  and  eating  a  hearty  sup¬ 
per,  he  went  contentedly  to  bed.  On  removing  the  statue 
from  the  mould  the  next  day,  it  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  and  it  won  the  admiration  of  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici  and  other  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  then  living  in 
Italy.  We  have  condensed  these  details  from  Roscoe’s 
translation  of  Cellini’s  autobiography. 

We  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bring  down  histori¬ 
cal  details  on  this  subject  to  a  later  date ;  but  shall  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  casting  a  bronze  statue, 
as  practised  at  the  present  day. 

There  are  four  compound  metals  which  possess  many 
qualities  in  common,  and  all  of  which  contain  copper  as 
one  ingredient.  These  are,  brass,  bell-metal,  gun-metal, 
and  bronze,  or  statuary  metal.  Brass  is  a  compound  of 
copper  and  spelter  (which  is  an  ore  of  zinc) ;  while  the 
other  three  are  compounds,  in  varying  proportions,  of  cop¬ 
per  and  tin,  with  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  other 
metals  in  addition.  It  is  probable  that  each  artist  has 
some  favourite  receipt  for  the  mode  and  proportions  of 
making  his  bronze ;  we  will  therefore  not  say  more  on 
this  point,  than  that  a  bronze  statue  is  generally  formed 
of  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  the  copper  being  in 
the  larger  proportion. 

The  first  thing  done  in  forming  a  bronze  statue  is  to 
make  the  inner  core  or  mould,  the  principal  use  of  which 
is  to  economise  metal.  The  core  is  a  rude  representation 
of  the  intended  statue,  modelled  in  clay :  it  is  smaller 
than  the  statue  is  intended  to  be,  and  worked  up  with  no 
particular  care.  The  substance  employed  is  sometimes 
potters’  clay,  and  at  others  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
brickdust ;  and  if  the  statue  be  large,  the  core  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  bars  of  iron. 
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This  rough  core  being  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  after¬ 
wards  coated  all  over  with  a  stratum  of  wax.  This  wax 
is  made  in  different  ways  ;  one  receipt  is  as  follows  : — 
sixteen  parts  of  white  wax,  two  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
one  of  hogs’  lard ;  or  ten  parts  of  wax,  one  of  turpentine, 
one  of  shoemakers’  wax,  and  one  of  lard,  are  taken,  and 
melted  by  a  slow  fire,  and  afterwards  well  stirred  and 
strained,  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air.  A  coating,  at  least 
an  inch  in  thickness,  of  this  wax,  is  laid  on  the  core ;  and 
now  the  sculptor’s  talents  are  brought  into  requisition. 
He  has,  with  fine  tools,  to  model  the  wax  so  as  to  produce 
the  exact  representation  of  the  desired  object ;  in  fact, 
the  wax  is  to  bear  a  precise  resemblance  to  the  metal 
statue  hereafter  to  be  cast,  both  in  form  and  dimensions. 
It  is  this  portion  of  the  work  with  which  the  sculptor  has 
principally  to  do;  the  subsequent  processes  belong  more 
nearly  to  the  metal-founder. 

The  wax  figure  is  now  to  be  coated  with  an  outer 
covering  called  the  shell,  which  is  laid  on  in  two  or  three 
different  states.  In  the  first  place  a  smooth  cream-like 
liquid  is  formed,  by  grinding  up  clay  with  old  white 
crucibles,  and  then  finely  pounding  and  sifting  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  mixing  them  with  water.  This  cream  is  laid 
on  the  wax  with  a  pencil  or  brush,  precisely  as  if  it  were 
a  species  of  water-colour.  Every  indentation  and  every 
projection  are  carefully  covered  with  this  cream.  It  is 
then  dried,  and  the  same  process  repeated  seven  or  eight 
times  over.  A  portion  of  clay  and  other  ingredients  is 
then  added  to  the  cream,  and  a  further  thickness  added 
to  the  shell ;  and  ultimately  a  stiff  clay  is  laid  on,  till 
the  shell  is  very  substantial  and  strong.  It  is  then 
bound  round  with  iron  bands,  to  keep  it  altogether. 

These  processes  are  either  carried  on  in  a  deep  pit,  or 
the  cased  figure  is  removed  to  a  pit,  in  which  the  casting 
is  to  take  place.  A  furnace  is  kindled  beneath  the 
figure,  by  which  the  wax  is  melted,  and  flows  out  from 
between  the  core  and  the  shell,  through  small  channels 
which  are  left  in  the  shell  for  that  purpose.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  cavity  existing  throughout  be¬ 
tween  the  core  and  the  shell;  this  cavity  was  previously 
filled  with  wax,  but  is  now  to  be  filled  with  metal ;  and  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  the  metal  to  be  poured  in 
must  on  cooling  assume  precisely  the  same  form  as  the 
wax  which  previously  occupied  the  same  space. 

The  figure  is  then  thoroughlv  dried,  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  metal.  The  furnace  in  which  the 
metal  is  melted  is  close  to  the  casting-pit,  and  gutters  lead 
from  it  to  the  figure.  There  are  openings  left  in  the 
shell  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  melted  metal  to 
flow  in,  as  well  as  to  permit  the  air  to  escape  from  the 
cavity  between  the  shell  and  the  core.  The  metal,  when 
thoroughly  melted,  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  mould, 
which  it  fills  in  every  part  by  flowing  in  at  the  upper 
parts  and  running  from  thence  to  the  lower.  Sometimes 
it  is  found  difficult  to  get  the  metal  to  flow  into  the  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  mould  ;  it  is  in  such  case  customary  to 
cast  t)ie  statue  in  two  or  more  pieces,  which  are  afterwards 
joined  together. 

The  mould  and  its  contents  are  allowed  to  get  per¬ 
fectly  cold ;  after  which  the  shell  is  broken  away  from 
the  surface,  and  the  core  is  broken  out  from  within  ;  and 
there  results  a  hollow  metal  statue  of  the  desired  form 
and  size.  The  statue,  after  being  cast  in  this  way,  always 
requires  the  aid  of  the  sculptor,  who  cuts  off  superfluous 
portions  and  chisels  the  different  parts  so  as  to  produce 
correctness  or  effect.  The  statue  is  afterwards  coated 
with  colouring  composition,  to  give  it  a  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance. 

As  the  value  of  the  metal  forms  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  expense  of  a  cast  statue,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  thickness  without  in  other  respects  injuring 
the  figure.  Such  a  plan  was  adopted  in  the  casting  of 
the  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  in  1834.  It  was  cast, 
bv  permission,  at  the  government  foundry  at  Woolwich; 


and  Professor  Barlow,  who  witnessed  the  process,  has 
described  it  in  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan. ’  An 
exact  model  of  the  statue  was  made  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  placed  in  an  erect  position.  It  was  then  covered  all 
over  by  a  shell,  composed  of  a  number  of  pieces  fitted 
very  closely  together,  so  that  they  could  be  removed  and 
built  up  in  any  other  situation.  This  shell  was  formed  of 
a  kind  of  sand,  coated  on  the  outside  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  with  which  it  united.  The  work  was  commenced 
at  the  lower  parts  by  coating  a  portion  of  the  model  with 
sand,  to  a  thickness  of  an  inch  and  a  half ;  and  to  this 
was  added  an  exterior  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  as  much 
as  one  foot  in  thickness.  When  this  was  completed,  another 
portion  was  coated  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  model  was  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  sand  and  plaster. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  portions  done  at  one  time  were 
so  chosen  that  the  whole  could  be  removed  off  the  model 
piecemeal.  When  the  shell  or  crust  was  thus  completed 
and  taken  to  pieces,  it  was  removed  to  the  casting-pit, 
where  it  was  carefully  built  up  again,  and  the  interior 
hollow  filled  up  with  the  material  which  was  to  form  the 
core.  It  was  then  taken  to  pieces  a  second  time,  leaving 
the  core  precisely  similar  to  the  original  model  from 
which  the  shell  was  formed.  From  the  surface  of  the 
core  was  then  scraped  off  such  a  quantity  of  material  as 
would  give  the  necessary  thickness  of  metal  to  every  part 
of  the  statue.  The  shell  was  once  more  put  together, 
enveloping  the  core ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  effect  of 
the  scraping,  that  a  thin  hollow  vacant  space  existed 
between  the  core  and  the  crust ;  the  same  as  resulted  in 
the  former  method  after  the  wax  had  been  melted  out ; 
the  difference  being  that  the  thickness  of  the  space  was 
less  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  melted  metal 
was  then  poured  into  the  cavity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  described.  The  resulting  statue  was  much  thinner 
than  those  usually  made,  but  at  a  greater  expenditure  of 
time  and  labour. 

The  ovens  in  which  the  moulds  are  dried  are  often  very 
large,  and  exposed,  together  with  the  men  who  attend 
them,  to  a  high  degree  of  heat.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  oven  employed  by  Sir  J.  Chantrey  for  this  ;  urpose  is 
fourteen  feet  long,  twelve  high,  and  twelve  broad.  When 
it  is  raised  to  its  highest  temperature,  with  the  doors 
closed,  the  thermometer  stands  at  350°,  and  the  iron  floor 
is  red-hot.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  stated  that  the  workmen 
often  enter  it  at  a  temperature  of  340°,  walking  over  the 
iron  floor  with  wooden  clogs,  which  are  of  course  charred 
on  the  surface.  The  eminent  proprietor,  with  five  or  six 
friends,  once  entered  the  oven  when  at  a  temperature  of 
320°. 


Bee-hunting  in  Australia. — The  natives  catch  one  of  the 
bees,  and  attach  to  it,  with  some  resin  or  gum,  the  light 
down  of  the  swan  or  owl.  Thus  laden,  the  bee  makes 
for  the  branch  of  some  lofty  tree,  and  so  betrays  its  home  of 
sweets  to  its  keen-eyed  pursuers. — Mitchell's  Australia. 


Norwegian  Salt-work  near  Tunsberg. — Two  windmills 
pump  up  the  sea-water  into  cisterns,  in  which  it  is  saturated 
with  Liverpool  rock-salt.  From  these  cisterns  the  saturated 
solution  is  pumped  up  into  troughs  about  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  which  deliver  it  among  fascines  of 
brushwood,  through  which  it  trickles  into  reservoirs  below. 
The  evaporation  of  the  water,  descending,  drop  by  drop, 
through  the  brushwood  for  such  a  space,  concentrates  the 
solution,  so  that  fuel  is  only  required  for  the  crystallization 
of  the  salt,  and  all  the  boiling  away  of  the  superfluous  water, 
which  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  process  of  obtaining 
salt  from  sea- water,  is  spared.  This  plan  of  evaporation  is, 
I  believe,  adopted  with  advantage  in  other  works  on  the 
Continent,  but  nowhere  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  screen  or 
framework  of  brushwood  through  which  the  salt  ley  trickles 
is  about  forty  feet  high,  and  extends  almost  half  an  English 
mile  in  length.—  Laing's  Tour  in  Sweden . 
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HAMPDEN  HOUSE  AND  CHURCH,  BUCKS. 


[Manor-House  of  Hampden,  and  Church  where  John  Hampden  lies  interred.] 


Hampden  House,  the  manorial  residence  of  the  eminent 
patriot,  is  in  the  parish  of  Great  Hampden,  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Aylesbury,  about  five  miles  south  of  Wendover. 
The  manor  was  originally  granted  hv  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  to  the  family,  the  pedigree  of  which,  still  preserved 
in  the  mansion,  exhibits  a  long  unbroken  line  of  lords 
who  succeeded  each  other  in  genealogical  succession 
from  the  Saxon  times  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  1154,  when,  by  the  death  of  John  Hampden,  a 
descendant  of  the  patriot,  it  was  extinguished.  The 
Hampdens  therefore  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the 
county.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Griffith  Hamp¬ 
den,  Esq.,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  high-sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  represented  the  county  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  received  the  queen  at  Hampden  House,  in  1585, 
with  a  display  of  the  most  magnificent  hospitality.  Prior 
to  this  the  house  had  been  much  enlarged,  and  in  some 
parts  rebuilt.  A  single  fact  which  has  been  preserved 
in  connection  with  this  visit  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hampden  caused  an 
extensive  avenue  to  be  cut  through  the  woods  expressly 
for  her  majesty’s  passage  :  a  part  of  the  opening  then 
made  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  Chiltern  Hills 
for  many  miles  round,  and,  in  commemoration  of  the 
circumstance  we  have  mentioned,  was  designated  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  Gap.  On  the 
death  of  the  last  male  descendant,  the  manor  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  cousin,  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Trevor,  who 


took  the  name  of  Hampden,  and  from  whom  it  descended 
to  the  present  possessor,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire. 

The  mansion  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  each 
of  the  two  principal  roads  which  pass  through  the  county, 
at  the  back  of  a  chalky  range  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  which 
bounds  one  side  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  The  surround¬ 
ing  scenery  is  altogether  of  a  very  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  character,  though,  from  its  seclusion,  little  known. 
From  a  neighbouring  ridge  there  is  a  fine  prospect  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  counties,  and  agreeably  diversified  by 
dells  and  the  natural  and  luxuriant  growth  of  box,  juniper, 
and  beech.  The  woods  of  Hampden  terminate  at  the 
brow  of  a  lofty  hill  called  “  Green  Haly,”  on  the  side  of 
which  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  vestige  of  anti¬ 
quity.  It  is  a  cross  cut  in  the  chalk,  of  immense  size, 
and  consequently  visible  from  great  distances  in  every 
direction.  It  is  called  the  “  White-Leaf  Cross,”  and 
has  been  supposed  by  one  antiquarian,  Mr.  Wise,  to  have 
been  designed  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained 
here  in  the  tenth  century  by  Edmund,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  over  the  Danes.  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  memorial 
of  Hampden,  however,  states  that  it  is  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  cross  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
last  battle  fought  between  Hengist  and  Horsa  with  the 
Britons.  The  scene  of  this  engagement  is  the  extensive 
neighbouring  plain  of  Risborough  and  Saunderton. 
Upon  the  hill  of  Green  Haly,  and  on  the  adjoining  Bled- 
tow  Ridge,  the  Saxon  princes  planted  their  victorious 
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standard  to  recal  their  troops  from  pursuit.  Near 
Hampden  House,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  ayenue,  is 
the  land  for  which  Hampden  was  assessed  20 /.  ship- 
money,  the  payment  of  which  being  refused,  caused  the 
trial  to  take  place  so  memorable  in  English  history  for 
the  excitement  it  caused,  and  for  its  connection  with  the 
great  events  then  impending. 

The  walls  of  the  mansion  exhibit  different  styles  of 
architecture,  varying  from  the  early  Norman  and  the 
Tudor  down  to  the  “  alterations”  of  a  recent  date,  which 
Lord  Nugent  seems  to  think  are  anything  but  improve¬ 
ments.  In  the  interior  are  some  good  paintings,  princi¬ 
pally  family  portraits.  There  is  a  whole-length  of 
Hampden’s  cousin  and  great  fellow-labourer  in  the  early 
business  of  the  Revolution,  Oliver  Cromwell,  standing 
with  a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left 
resting  on  a  helmet.  His  hair  is  grey.  In  the  middle 
distance  is  seen  a  corps  of  cavalry,  and  in  the  background 
a  seaport  with  shipping.  There  are  also  two  sets  of 
copies  of  some  of  Raphael’s  cartoons ;  one  set  in  chalk, 
the  other  painted. 

The  church  of  Great  Hampden  is  situated  immediately 
behind  the.  mansion,  and  contains  various  memorials  of 
the  Hampden  family.  During  the  period  that  Hampden 
spent  in  the  privacy  of  his  residence  here,  when  disgusted 
with  the  aspect  of  affairs  he  withdrew  awhile  from  public 
life  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1628-9,  and 
whilst  he  was  doubtless  preparing  himself  for  the  more 
arduous  contest  that  was  yet  to  be  fought,  his  first  wife 
died.  She  lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  ;  a  beautiful 
epitaph  on  a  plain  black  marble  stone  records  her  virtues 
and  her  husband’s  regret,  in  his  own  affectionate  lan¬ 
guage.  Here,  too,  his  own  ashes  repose.  By  his  will 
lie  directed  a  stone  to  be  laid  over  his  grave,  with  the 
figures  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  engraved 
upon  it.  But  neither  Lysons  nor  Britton,  in  their  accounts 
of  Great  Hampden,  notice  the  existence  of  any  such  me¬ 
morial.  On  the  monument  of  the  John  Hampden  we 
have  before  mentioned  as  the  last  male  descendant  of  the 
family  is  a  medallion,  with  a  tree  hung  with  shields, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  family  and  of  its  various  alliances. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  a  representation,  in  basso  re¬ 
lievo,  of  the  battle  of  Chalgrove  Field,  fought  June  18, 
1643,  in  which  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded.  There 
is  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  when 
Hampden,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  left  the  field  of 
battle  before  its  termination,  he  was  seen  with  his  head 
bending  down  over  the  saddle,  and  his  hands  resting  on 
his  horse’s  back,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Pyrton  House, 
the  residence  of  his  father-in-law  Edmund  Symeon,  Esq. 
There,  says  Lord  Nugent,  he  in  youth  had  married  the  first 
wife  ot  his  bosom,  and  thither  now  would  have  gone  to 
die.  But  the  situation  of  the  enemv’s  cavalry  prevented 
this,  and  he.  turned  and  rode  across  the  grounds  of  Haze- 
ley  towards  Thame.  A  brook  crossed  his  way,  which, 
summoning  all  his  remaining  strength,  and  setting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  safely  leaped.  On  reaching  Thame,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel  Brown,  where 
in  a  few  days  he  died.  Did  we  know  nothing  of  the  life 
ol  Hampden,  we  could  not  hut  revere  and  love  the  memory 
of  the  man  whose  dying  words  breathed  forth  so  pure  a 
spirit.  We  cannot-  better  conclude  this  paper  than  with 
these  few  and  simple  but  most  touching  and  noble  sen¬ 
tences.  “0  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  great  is  thy  mercy,  just 
and  holy  are  thy  dealings  unto  we  sinful  men.  Save  me, 
O  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  good  will,  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
Pardon  my  manifold  transgressions.  O  Lord,  save  my 
bleeding  country :  have  these  realms  in  thy  especial 
keeping.  Confound  and  level  in  the  dust  those  who 
would  rob  the  people  of  their  liberty  and  lawful  preroga¬ 
tive.  Let  the  king  see  his  error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of 
his  wicked  counsellors  from  the  malice  and  wickedness 
of  their  designs.  Lord  Jesu,  receive  my  soul  1” 
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[Continued  from  No.  493.] 

Richard  inherited,  among  the  gentler  qualities  of  his 
father,  some  of  his  humour  and  turn  for  drollery.  AVhen 
he  was  driven  from  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  was  re¬ 
moving  some  of  his  furniture  to  Hampton  Court,  he  was 
observed  to  be  very  careful  of  two  old  trunks  which  stood 
in  his  wardrobe.  A  friend  inquired  the  reason  :  “  Why,” 
replied  Richard,  “  they  contain  no  less  than  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  England.”  In  effect 
the  two  old  trunks  were  crammed  with  the  congratulatory 
addresses  which  had  been  showered  upon  him  on  his  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Protectorate  only  nine  short  months 
before ;  and  the  addressers  very  solemnly  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  support  him  and  his  government  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  Of  these  two  trunksful  of  broken  faith 
and  adulation  he  continued  to  take  great  care  all  the  rest 
of  his  life.  They  were  proper  to  teach  him  a  good  lesson 
in  living.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  fled  to 
the  Continent.  According  to  the  prejudiced  and  super¬ 
cilious  Clarendon,  he.  fled  “  more  for  fear  of  his  debts 
than  of  the  king,  who  thought  it  not  necessary  to  inquire 
after  a  man  so  long  forgotten.”  The  pressing  nature  of 
Richard’s  debts  is  probably  not  overrated ;  but  the 
Royalist  historian  does  not  tell  how  these  debts  were  con¬ 
tracted,  and  seems  incapable  of  feeling  the  high  compli¬ 
ment  implied  in  such  a  man  retiring  from  sovereign 
power  in  poverty.  Clarendon  was  never  more  than  a 
lord-chancellor ;  but  when  his  turn  came,  he  did  not  go 
into  exile  so  poor  a  man  as  Richard  Cromwell.  Oliver 
himself  died  in  poverty :  whatever  he  had  taken  had 
gone  for  the  public  service ;  and  the  nation  in  its  grati¬ 
tude  ordered  him  a  splendid  funeral  at  the  public  expense  : 
but  when  things  took  a  turn,  the  momentarily  restored 
Rump  Parliament  left  Richard  to  pay  the  undertakers, 
the  deans,  and  heralds  (the  pompous  funeral  cost  28,000/.), 
and  to  answer  for  several  thousand  pounds  which  he 
had  borrowed  for  victualling  and  clothing  the  army,  &c. ; 
and  though  they  afterwards  voted  him  a  protection  from 
his  creditors  and  a  pension  to  live  upon,  he  was  not  a 
farthing  the  better  for  these  resolutions,  which  were  made 
null  by  Monk’s  hasty  proceedings.  The  fugitive  re¬ 
mained  some  time^at  Paris,  “  untaken  notice  of,  and 
indeed  unknown,  living  in  a  most  obscure  condition  and 
disguise,  not  owning  his  name,  nor  having  above  one 
servant  to  attend  him.”* 

On  the  rumour  that  a  war  was  likely  to  break  out 
between  England  and  France,  he  moved  southward  in 
search  of  some  neutral  place  where  he  might  live  undis¬ 
turbed.  He  travelled  through  Languedoc,  and  came  to 
Pezenas,  a  pleasant  town,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  who  was  governor  of  the  whole  province.  The 
following  story  may  probably  deserve  to  be  classed 
among  Clarendon’s  notorious  inventions  and  inaccuracies, 
but  it  is  dramatic  and  striking.  In  the  words  of  the 
historian  : — “  In  this  place  (Pezenas)  Richard  made  some 
stay,  and  walking  abroad  to  entertain  himself  with  the 
view  of  the  situation,  and  of  many  things  worth  the  see¬ 
ing,  he  met  with  a  person  who  well  knew  him,  and  was 
well  known  by  him,  the  other  having  always  been  of  his 
father’s  and  of  his  party ;  so  that  they  were  glad  enough 

*  Clarendon,  ‘  Hist.’  This  writer,  who  had  not  the  magnan¬ 
imity  to  respect  a  fallen  enemy,  and  who  never  had  any  bowels  of 
compassion  save  for  his  own  party,  evidently  takes  a  pleasure  in 
exaggerating  the  ill  condition  of  Richard.  In  16(14,  or  four  years 
after  the  Restoration,  Pepys  relates  a  conversation  he  had  with  a 
friend  of  the  Cromwell  family.  “  Among  others,”  says  the 
diarist,  “  he  tells  me  that  Richard  is,  and  hath  long  been,  in 
France,  and  is  now  going  to  Italy.  He  owns  publicly  that  he  do 
correspond,  and  return  him  all  his  money.  That  Richard  hath 
been  in  some  straits  in  the  beginning,  but  relieved  by  his  friends. 
That  he  goes  by  another  name,  but  do  not  disguise  himself,  nor 
deiiy  himself,  to  any  man  that  challenges  him.”  In  another 
place  Pepys  says  that  at  one  time  Richard  had  500/,  a-year  to 
spend  in  his  exile. 
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to  find  themselves  together.  The  other  told  him,  “  that 
all  strangers  who  came  to  that  town  used  to  wait  upon 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
expected  it,  and  always  treated  strangers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  English,  with  much  civility ;  that  he  need  not 
be  known,  hut  that  he  himself  would  first  go  to  the 
prince  and  inform  him  that  another  English  gentleman 
was  passing  through  that  town  towards  Italy,  who  would 
he  glad  to  have  the  honour  to  kiss  his  hands.”  The 
prince  received  him  with  great  civility  and  grace,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  natural  custom,  and  after  few  words,  begun  to 
discourse  of  the  affairs  of  England,  and  asked  many 
questions  concerning  the  king,  and  whether  all  men  were 
quiet  and  submitted  obediently  to  him  ;  which  the  other 
answered  briefly,  according  to  the  truth.  “  Well,”  said 
the  prince,  “  Oliver,  though  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  vil¬ 
lain,  was  a  brave  fellow,  had  great  parts,  great  courage, 
and  was  worthy  to  command ;  but  that  Richard,  that 
coxcomb,  coquin ,  poltroon ,  was  surely  the  basest  fellow 
alive.  What  is  become  of  that  fool  ?  how  was  it  possible 
he  could  be  such  a  sot?”  He  answered,  “  that  he  was 
betrayed,  and  by  those  who  had  been  most  obliged  by  his 
father;”  so  being  weary  of  his  visit,  quickly  took  his  leave, 
and  the  next  morning  left  the  town,  out  of  fear  that  the 
prince  might  know  that  he  was  the  very  fool  and  cox¬ 
comb  he  had  mentioned  so  kindly.  And  within  two  days 
after  the  prince  did  come  to  know  who  it  was  whom  he 
had  treated  so  well,  and  whom  before  by  his  behaviour  he 
had  believed  to  be  a  man  not  very  glad  of  the  king’s 
restoration.* 

The  exile  proceeded  to  Geneva,  in  which  beautiful 
neighbourhood  he  remained  a  considerable  time.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  local  tradition  he  was  good-natured  and  cheerful, 
and  much  respected  by  the  chiefs  of  that  small  demo¬ 
cratic  republic.  General  Ludlow,  and  several  other  distin¬ 
guished  Commonwealth  men,  were  living  at  Vevay,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  were  brooding  over 
impracticable  schemes  for  expelling  the  house,  of  Stuart, 
and  re-establishing  a  republic  in  England ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  intercourse  took  place  between  them 
and  Richard  Cromwell.  Richard  was  probably  at 
Geneva  when  Mr.  Lisle,  one  of  the  judges  that  sat  upon 
the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  was  assassinated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  town  of  Lausanne  by  two  ruffians  hired  by  some 
revengeful  royalists ;  according  to  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  by  some  members  of  the  royal  family  itself. 
The  rumour  of  hostilities  between  Charles  II.  and  Louis 
XI  V.  proved  groundless,  and  Richard  returned  to  France, 
where  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
spent  in  another  journey  and  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  till 
the  year  1679  or  1680,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  His  wife  Dorothy  had  not  accompanied  him  in 
his  exile,  and  she  died  before  his  return.  She  had,  however, 
brought  up  their  children  on  the  proceeds  of  her  mar¬ 
riage-portion,  the  manor  of  Hursley,  which  Oliver  had 
been  so  anxious  about,  and  had  otherwise  retrieved  the 
embarrassed  affairs  of  her  husband.  Richard,  unmo¬ 
lested  and  unnoticed  by  Charles  II.  and  his  government, 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Cheshunt  in 
Hertfordshire.  His  younger  brother  Henry  had  died 
during  his  absence,  and  lay  buried  by  the  side  of  their 
mother  in  Wicken  church,  a  few  miles  farther  down  the 
road.  Henry,  who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
ended  his  days  as  a  farmer.  Unlike  Richard,  he  was  a 
good  soldier,  and  the  idol  of  a  large  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  he  was  the  best  governor  that  Ire¬ 
land  had  ever  known,  and  his  popularity  was  so  great  in 
that  kingdom  that  it  was  much  feared  he  would  hold  out 
against  the  parliament ;  but  he  retired  from  his  post 
without  offering  the  least  opposition,  having  written  to  his 
brother  R  >  hard — “  I  will  rather  submit  to  any  sufferings 
with  a  good  name,  than  be  the  greatest  man  upon  earth 

*  ‘  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion.’ 


without  it.”*  But  Henry  Cromwell  was  both  great  and 
good.  Speaker  Onslow,  whose  opinions  about  public 
men  are  always  entitled  to  respect,  said  “  that  he  was 
truly  a  great  man,  and  might  pass  for  a  great  man  even 
in  those  great  days.”  When  he  removed  out  of  Dublin 
Castle,  he  was  quite  as  poor  as  was  his  brother  Richard 
on  quitting  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall.  Indeed,  such 
had  been  his  disregard  to  his  private  interest,  that  he  had 
not  at  the  moment  money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  voyage  to  England.  We  should  be  much  mistaken 
in  considering  this  disinterestedness  the  common  virtue  of 
the  times  in  which  the  Cromwells  lived.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  virtue  of  the  few  great  fathers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
hut  it  scarcely  extended  beyond  those  extraordinary  men, 
to  whose  very  errors  in  politics  reverence  is  due  from  all 
liberty-loving  Englishmen.  The  subalterns  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  commissioners,  the  agents,  the  regular  office- 
men,  were  neither  more  nor  less  honest  and  disinterested 
than  their  predecessors  ;  and  while  the  great  men,  the 
Vanes,  the  Pyms,  added  nothing  to  their  private  fdr tunes, 
many  of  the  little  men  grew  enormously  rich,  and  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  flourishing  families.  Their  venality 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  universal  corruption  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  placemen  that  followed  the  Restoration.  Then 
the  poverty  of  such  men  as  Richard  and  Henry  Crom¬ 
well  must  h*ave  looked  like  a  wonderful  folly  !  For  some 
years  Henry  resided  with  his  father  and  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Francis  and  Sir  John  Russell,  but  afterwards  lie 
removed  to  his  estate  at  Spinney  Abbey,  near  Soham 
in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  died,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  about  six  years  before  his  brother 
Richard’s  return  to  England.  This  estate  at  Spinney 
Abbey  was  not  worth  more  than  5007.  a  year  ;  the  house 
upon  it  was  something  between  a  manor-house  and  a 
farm-house,  and  Henry  farmed  the  land  himself.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  once  received  a  visit  from  Charles 
II.  as  that  merry  but  worthless  sovereign  was  returning 
from  his  sports  at  Newmarket.  The  story  is  thus  related 
by  Noble,  the  somewhat  incompetent  biographer  of  the 
Cromwells.  “  In  this  employment  (farming)  he  (Flenry) 
was  discovered  by  his  sovereign  King  Charles,  who,  in 
returning  from  Newmarket  in  the  month  of  September, 
1671,  expressing  his  wish  to  call  at  some  house  and  take 
refreshment,  Lord  Inchequin,  Henry’s  brother-in-law,  then 
with  his  majesty,  observed  that  there  was  a  very  honest 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  would  think  it  an 
honour  to  entertain  his  majesty,  which  the  king  was 
pleased  with,  and  desired  him  to  conduct  them  to  his 
friend’s  seat.  When  they  came  into  the  farm-yard  (which 
led  to  the  house),  his  lordship,  taking  up  a  muck-fork  and 
throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  went  before  Mr.  Cromwell, 
who  was  then  in  the  yard,  and  wondering  at  so  large  a 
company’s  coming  so  unexpectedly  upon  him,  and 
still  more  at  this  ceremony  of  the  muck-fork.  Nor  was 
the  king  without  his  surprise.  “  What,”  says  his  majesty 
of  fun,  “  is  the  reason  of  this  ?”  “  Why,  Sire,”  says  the 

rnuck-fork  bearer,  “  this  gentleman,  before  whom  I  carry 
this  instrument  of  husbandry,  is  Mr.  Henry  Cromwell, 
to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  mace-bearer  when  he 
was  in  Ireland.”  Charles  laughed  ;  poor  Mr.  Cromwell 
was  confounded ;  but  the  ease  of  the  sovereign  dissipated 
all  disquietude.  The  hungry  company  were  treated  with 
what  the  hospitable  Henry  had,  and  they  departed  with 
good-humour  and  pleasure  on  all  sides. t  This  story, 
Noble  says,  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Turner,  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  resided  near 
the  place,  and  was  in  some  way  allied  to  the  Cromwells ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that,  is  some  particulars,  it  is 
incorrect.+  The  main  fact,  or  that  Charles  II.  did  at 

*  Leland,  ‘  Hist,  of  Ireland.’ 

f  ‘  Noble,  ‘  Memoirs.’ 

+  According  to  Kippis,  f  Biographia  Britannica,’  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Lord  Inchequin  was  brother-in  law  to  Henry  Cromwell ; 
whether  his  lordship  was  in  England  in  the  year  1671;  and 
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one  time  or  other  pay  such  a  visit,  may  probably  remain 
undisturbed  by  any  doubt.  When  Henry  was  dying  of 
that  painful  and  then  ill  understood  disorder  the  stone, 
the  king  is  said  to  have  sent  him  certain  drops,  of  which 
that  royal  dabbler  in  chemistry  thought  highly.  Henry’s 
widow  lived  seven  or  eight  years  after  Richard’s  settling 
at  Cheshunt.  She  was  a  woman  of  exempkry  life  and 
elegant  manners,  and  several  generations  after  she  was 
remembered  in  her  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  “  The 
good  lady  Cromwell.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.— COMMERCE. 

[Concluded  fiom  No.  491.] 

The  Don,  the  Dniepr,  and  the  Dniestr,  three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  of  Russia,  bend  their  course  to  the  south,  and 
flow  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Penetrating 
in  different  directions  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and 
varying  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles 
in  length,  they  are  the  channels  by  which  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  vast  district  is  carried  down  to  the  coast,  and  at 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  or  in  their  vicinity,  we  natu¬ 
rally  look  for  the  great  commercial  ports  of  southern 
Russia.  Taganrog,  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  the  natural 
port  of  the  Don,  and  here  Peter  the  Great  at  one  time 
thought  of  fixing  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Odessa,*  situated 
in  a  small  bay  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dniepr  and 
the  Dniestr,  is  not  only  the  depot  of  the  natural  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  regions  with  which  these  two  rivers  open  a 
communication,  but,  from  the  privileges  it  enjoys,  it  is 
also  the  chief  port  of  all  the  rivers  of  Russia  which  flow 
into  the  two  seas  which  form  its  southern  boundary.  Less 
than  half  a  century  ago,  Odessa  was  a  petty  fishing  vil¬ 
lage,  inhabited  only  by  Tartars  ;  but  imperial  ukases  and 
an  advantageous  position  have  favoured  the  rapid  progress 
which  it  has  made  since  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
empress  Catherine.  In  1817  the  emperor  Alexander 
issued  an  ukase  declaring  Odessa  a  free  port,  and  exempt¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  from  taxes  for  thirty  years.  The  town 
and  suburbs  now  contain  60,000  inhabitants,  and  had  its 
privileges  as  a  free  port  been  always  respected,  it  would 
probably  have  attracted  a  still  larger  population. 

The  exports  of  Odessa  consist  chiefly  of  corn  and 
grain,  tallow,  hides,  and  wool ;  with  iron  and  copper  from 
the  mines  of  Siberia,  brought  first  to  Taganrog  by  the 
Don.  Wheat,  however,  is  the  grand  article  of  commerce 
in  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  to  the  countries  which  border  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Gibraltar,  Odessa 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  Dantzic  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  their  great  storehouse  for  grain. 

From  the  Dniestr  to  the  Don,  the  shores  both  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  bordered  by  unculti¬ 
vated  steppes,  of  the  average  breadth  of  one  hundred 
miles,  in  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  and  reared  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  wheat  exported  from  the 
Black  Sea  is  produced  in  the  provinces  lying  beyond  this 
pastoral  district  which  surrounds  its  shores.  The  supply 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Bessarabia,  and  from  Wallachia  near  the  Pruth  before 
it  falls  into  the  Danube,  is  brought  down  the  latter  river 
to  Odessa  in  uncovered  boats  ;  from  the  ‘  government  ’  of 
Podolia  it  arrives  by  the  Dniestr  to  Tiraspool,  and  is 
conveyed  thence  in  carts ;  and  from  Kherson  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  ‘  governments  ’  of  Kiew  and  Iek'aterinos- 
law,  it  comes  down  by  the  Dniestr.  It  is  only  when 
prices  are  very  high  that  wheat  brought  from  the  upper 

whether  a  person  of  his  rank  could  have  been  in  the  humble  situa¬ 
tion  of  mace-bearer  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  last  objection 
may  be  removed  by  substituting  1  sword’  for  ‘  mace.’  A  mistake 
may  have  arisen  (in  transmuting  the  story)  in  the  name  of  the 
lord.  Henry  and  Richard,  through  their  sisters,  were  allied  with 
other  lords  besides  Inchequin. 

*  A  view  of  Odessa  was  given  in  a  preceding  number  (No. 
490). 
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country  of  the  Don  to  Taganrog  is  sent  to  Odessa  to  be 
shipped  for  foreign  consumption. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  one  of  his  Reports  on  the  Corn  Trade, 
says  that  the  supply  to  Odessa  by  water  is  very  much  less 
than  that  which  is  brought  in  carts  from  distances  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  according 
to  the  prices  which  prevail  at  the  place  of  shipment.  He 
has  given  the  following  interesting  account  of  these  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  : — “  The  small  waggons  with  wheat 
begin  to  arrive  at  Odessa  in  the  month  of  May,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  them  do  not  reach  that  place  till  June 
or  July.  Some  days,  in  the  two  latter  months,  present  the 
curious  spectacle  of  five  or  six  hundred,  and  occasionally 
of  6ven  a  thousand,  of  these  vehicles  entering  the  city. 
Each  of  the  waggons,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  carries  about 
four  quarters;*  so  that  in  the  year  1817,  when  the  trade 
was  the  most  extensive,  there  must  have  arrived,  suppos¬ 
ing  three-fourths  of  the  corn  to  have  been  brought  by 
land-carriage,  about  160,000  of  the  vehicles,  in  the  six 
months  from  May  to  October.  In  a  country  where  the 
labour  of  man  and  of  cattle,  and  the  prices  of  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  are  very  cheap,  this  land-carriage  main¬ 
tains  its  due  proportion  of  low  rate.  Two  oxen  cannot 
travel  over  such  rugged  hills  and  deep  sands  as  are  to  be 
found  between  the  corn-growing  districts  and  Odessa, 
when  drawing  a  ton  weight,  at  a  greater  rate  than  ten 
English  miles  per  day.  Each  hundred  miles  will  thus 
require  ten  days’  work  for  two  oxen  and  one  man  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  port,  and  about  seven  days  to  discharge  the 
loading  and  to  return  with  the  empty  carriage.  The 
rate  of  hire  for  a  man  and  two  oxen  is,  at  least  in  Po¬ 
dolia,  sixpence  per  day.  Where  pasture  is  abundant, 
the  oxen  may  be  fed  for  a  mere  trifle;  but  in  the  journey 
of  near  one  hundred  miles  across  the  steppes,  in  the 
months  w'hen  the  greater  number  of  carriages  pass 
over  it,  the  vegetation  is  wholly  burnt  up,  which,  with 
the  scarcity  of  water,  must  cause  some  expense  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  cattle.  If,  for  their  food  and  water, 
an  allowance  be  made  of  Is.  6 cl.  for  the  seventeen  days, 
and  it  be  added  to  the  hire  of  the  man  and  the  oxen,  it 
will  make  the  cost  of  conveyance  for  the  four  quarters  of 
wheat  amount  to  2s.  6 d.  per  quarter  for  each  hundred 
miles.” 

The  average  annual  export  of  wheat  from  Odessa 
exceeds  500,000  quarters.  As  tlje  Black  Sea  receives 
the  fresh  water  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
its  surface  is  soon  frozen,  and  at  Odessa  the  shipping 
season  only  lasts  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of 
October.  It  is  only  in  years  of  great  scarcity  that  wheat 
is  brought  to  England  direct  from  Odessa. 

The  harbour  of  Odessa  is  considered  safe  and  secure. 
Mr.  Slade  says  (‘  Records  of  Travels  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
&c.’)  that  the  town  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the 
sea.  “  It  has  fine  buildings  along  the  cliffs,  after  the 
manner  of  Brighton.”  The  town  is  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  square :  the  houses  are  well  built,  but  being  de¬ 
tached,  the  streets  have  not  a  handsome  and  uniform 
appearance ;  and  in  consequence  of  being  unpaved,  they 
are  in  so  wretched  a  state  after  rain,  as  to  be  scarcely 
passable  for  persons  on  foot.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  ‘  Tra¬ 
vels  in  the  Three  Great  Empires,’  says  that  “  persons 
whose  income  is  less  than  200k  a  year  will  keep  a  lan- 
daulet  and  pair,  with  a  well-dressed  coachman.”  Fuel 
and  water  are  scarce  and  dear.  The  climate,  though  va¬ 
riable,  is  not  unhealthy. 

*  It  has  heen  recently  ascertained  that  each  of  the  waggons 
conveys  eight  sacks  of  wheat,  the  sack  containing  a  Polish  horsec, 
equal  to  three  bushels  and  one  peck,  Winchester  measure.  The 
load  of  two  oxen  is  thus  three  quarters  and  two  bushels,  instead 
of  four  quarters,  as  here  calculated.  The  cost  of  conveyance, 
therefore,  will  amount  to  about  one-fifth  more  than  appears  by 
the  extract. 
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CEMETERIES. 


[Entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  the  Cemetery  at  Highgate.] 


The  North  London  or  Highgate  Cemetery,  consecrated 
in  May  last  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  is  situated  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  four  miles  from  the  Exchange. 
Its  grounds  comprise  about  twenty  acres,  forming  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  side  of  Highgate  Hill  which  faces  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  We  enter  them  from  a  lane  on  the  west  by  a 
little  Gothic  building.  On  the  left  of  this  stands  "the 
chapel.  It  contains  a  gallery  for  the  use  of  friends  and 
others  who  may  wish  to  be  present.  On  the  right  of  the 
gateway  are  several  retiring-rooms  and  the  residences  of 
the  various  officers  of  the  establishment.  The  grounds 
generally  are  laid  out  with  good  taste,  though  in  rather  a 
florid  style,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation  de¬ 
veloped  and  enhanced  by  the  aid  of  art.  From  the  en¬ 
trance  broad  gravel  paths  wind  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  whilst  a  carriage-road  conducts  visitors  up  the  steep 
face  of  the  hill  towards  the  new  and  handsome  church  of 
Highgate,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which  crowns  the 
Vol.  VIII. 


summit,  appearing  from  different  parts  of  the  grounds 
to  great  advantage,  and  which  even  seems,  at  a  hasty 
glance,  to  appertain  to  the  cemetery.  Throughout  the 
grounds,  parterres  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  picturesque 
trees,  and  clumps  of  evergreens  are  scattered  in  the 
most  appropriate  spots.  As  we  ascend  the  hill  we  see  on 
the  left  an  archway  of  Egyptian  character,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  catacombs,  in  which  the  coffins  are 
placed  in  cavities  formed  by  the  most  solid  masonry. 
Having  examined  these,  a  circular  path  brings  us  again 
to  the  entrance.  On  the  top  of  the  central  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  catacombs  is  a  fine  cypress-tree,  spreading 
its  dark  branches  over  the  whole.  Leaving  the  catacombs, 
we  find  ourselves  almost  immediately  on  a  broad  level 
terrace,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  church.  The  view  from  this  point  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  is  alone  well  worth  a  visit  from  the  metropolis. 
The  beauties  of  the  place,  indeed,  appear  to  be  fully  ap-; 
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predated,  for  the  gardens, "as  we  may  not  inappropriately 
call  the  grounds,  are  daily  filled  with  persons,  evidently 
enjoying  the  quiet,  the  pure  air,  and  the  splendid  land¬ 
scape.  Standing  upon  this  terrace,  the  spectator  sees 
immediately  below  him  the  cemetery-grounds,  with  their 
close-cut  lawns  and  flower-borders,  and  the  light  pin¬ 
nacles  of  the  chapel  contrasting  with  the  dark  foliage 
behind ;  beyond  this  his  eye  ranges  along  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  valley,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  gently- 
sloping  green  fields,  relieved  at  intervals  by  ancient  elms 
and  wide-spreading  lime-trees  ;  whilst  farther  still  appears 
London ,  with  its  mighty  mass  of  buildings  and  its  thou¬ 
sand  spires  and  towers  rising  dimly  through  the  clouded 
atmosphere. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Cemetery,  at  Norwood,  is 
much  larger  than  that  we  have  been  noticing,  but  its 
situation  is  neither  so  beautiful  in  itself,  nor  so  eligible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  on  account  of  its  greater  distance. 
Its  site  is,  however,  decidedly  picturesque,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  City  is  not  much  more  than  six  miles. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  road  to  Norwood  is  skirted 
with  stately  and  beautiful  villas,  and  presents  here  and 
there  some  charming  landscapes.  The  gateway  of  the 
cemetery  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  and,  with  the 
building  attached  to  it  on  the  right,  forms  an  elegant  piece 
of  architecture.  This  building  contains  a  public  office 
and  the  residence  of  the  superintendent.  The  handsome 
wall  which  entirely  surrounds  the  cemetery  is  no  less  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  brick,  with  stone 
mountings,  and  encloses  a  space  of  above  forty  acres.  It 
is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  with  openings 
of  iron-work  in  parts  where  it  has  been  considered  de¬ 
sirable  to  open  the  view  into  or  from  the  gardens.  Along 
its  inner  side,  surrounding  the  grounds,  is  a  belt  of  young 
forest-trees,  which,  as  they  grow  up,  will  almost  entirely 
enclose  the  cemetery  within  their  leafy  screen.  Passing 
through  the  gateway,  we  are  in  the  grounds,  which  slope 
gently  from  the  right  down  towards  the  wall  on  the  left, 
and  straight  before  us  rise  boldly  to  a  considerable  height, 
on  the  top  of  which  stand  the  two  chapels,  the  Episcopal 
and  the  Dissenters’.  Both  are  light  and  elegant  speci¬ 
mens  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  both  have  cloisters 
stretching  out  at  right  angles  for  each  of  their  sides. 
The  first  directly  faces  us  as  we  mount  the  steep,  but  the 
front  of  the  second  is  directed  to  the  north.  Before 
entering  either  of  the  chapels,  we  cannot  but  pause  and 
look  around  us.  On  each  side  the  grounds  descend  from 
our  feet  to  the  wall,  the  fresh  green  turf  relieved  by  the 
darker  clumps  of  shrubs,  flowers,  and  trees,  planted  at 
intervals  over  the  cemetery,  and  by  the  scattered  tombs 
which  indicate  the  purposes  of  the  place. 

Directly  behind  the  Episcopal  chapel,  that  is,  toward 
the  east,  the  view  is  bounded  by  Dulwich  Wood,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  famous  College  of  that  name.  On  the  north, 
immediately  beyond  the  wall,  is  the  park  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow ;  beyond  that  is 
Herne  Hill,  and  still  farther  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  enjoy  an  ex¬ 
cellent  view  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  front  of  the  Episcopal 
chapel  consists  of  a  very  lofty  pointed  arch  between 
slender  towers,  surmounted  by  open  and  delicately  sculp¬ 
tured  lanterns,  and  with  cloisters,  as  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  on  each  side.  The  extremities  of  the  cloisters  are 
ornamented  with  pinnacles.  The  arch  forms  a  covered 
space,  answering  the  purposes  of  a  portico,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  which,  at  the  back,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
Gothic  window.  The  outer  doors  open  into  a  small 
vestibule,  with  a  little  waiting-room  on  the  left  hand,  and 
with  stairs  descending  to  the  vaults  on  the  right.  Passing 
through  the  opposite  doors,  we  enter  the  chapel,  which  is 
lofty,  light,  and  of  beautiful  proportions.  The  fittings- 
up  are  all  of  the  collegiate  character.  The  imitations  of 
carved  oak  on  the  wall,  when  finished,  will  tend  greatly 
P)  give  the  interior  of  the  chapel  the  appearance  of  a 


cathedral  choir.  The  beautiful  screen,  at  present  so  in¬ 
judiciously  placed  in  the  Dissenters’  chapel,  would,  il 
removed  here,  complete  the  effect.  The  roof  of  the  ves¬ 
tibule  forms  the  floor  of  a  gallery  for  spectators.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chapel  stands  a  kind  of  high  ob'long  table, 
covered  with  black  drapery.  Its  purpose  is  to  conceal 
the  very  ingenious  machinery  which,  at  a  given  secret 
signal,  conveys  the  coffin  placed  on  its  top  slowly  down 
into  the  vaults  below,  without  the  slightest  noise  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  nature  of  the  agency,  which  is  the  hydraulic- 
pump.  The  top  of  the  machinery,  forming  the  cover  of 
the  apparent  table,  revolves  with  a  slight  push,  and  thus 
prevents  the  noise  and  bustle  which  would  otherwise  arise 
from  the  corpse-bearers  having  to  turn  the  coffin  round 
in  the  chapel.  Beneath  the  sacred  edifice  and  its  clois¬ 
ters  are  the  catacombs,  which  will  contain,  we  understand, 
2000  coffins.  They  are  sufficiently  lighted,  well  venti¬ 
lated,  and  perfectly  dry.  The  front  of  the  Dissenters’ 
chapel  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Episcopal.  The 
part  enclosing  the  vestibule  is  projected  from  the  wall, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  interior  gallery  nor  exterior 
place  of  shelter.  Buttresses,  attached  to,  but  partly  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  wall,  form  a  distinguishing  feature. 
Above  the  projecting  part  is  a  handsome  window,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  elegant  pinnacles  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes.  The  cloisters  are  similarly  ornamented.  The 
interior  is  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  screen  before 
alluded  to,  the  handsome  pulpit,  and  the  cornice  which 
enriches  the  edge  of  the  ceiling.  With  respect  to  the 
machinery,  the  catacombs,  &c.  of  the  Dissenters’  chapel, 
there  is,  we  believe,  no  material  difference  from  what  we 
have  already  described  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
chapel.  In  the  cloisters  of  both,  monumental  tablets 
may  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  The 
road  from  the  gateway,  which,  ascending  the  hill,  passes 
between  the  chapels,  and  then  descends  on  the  other  side 
to  the  wall,  marks  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground,  the  latter  being 
in  extent  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  A  chaplain  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  a  dissenting  minister  (Inde¬ 
pendent)  are  engaged  by  the  proprietors  to  officiate  when¬ 
ever  their  services  are  required.  No  less  than  70,000/. 
have  altogether  been  expended  upon  this  great  work ;  and 
although  the  liberality  of  its  projectors  does  not  appear 
to  have  yet  met  with  its  reward,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
in  the  present,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the 
burials  have  increased  three-fold. 

The  other  metropolitan  cemeteries,  projected  or  in 
progress,  are  : — Abney’s,  between  Hornsey  and  Totten¬ 
ham ;  the  West  of  London  and  Westminster,  in  Earl’s 
Court,  Brompton ;  another  at  Mile-End ;  and  another 
at  Newington  Butts.  We  wish  them  all  success,  not 
only  because  they  afford  secure  repose  to  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  and  in  some  measure  mitigate  the  sorrows 
of  the  living  by  associating  their  griefs  with  the  pleasant 
and  beautiful  influences  of  nature,  but  also  because  they 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
health,  which  suffers  continual  detriment  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode  of  burial  in  the  common  churchyard  of  the 
densely  inhabited  metropolis. 


RICHARD  CROMWELL  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

(.Concluded  from  No.  494-1 

For  some  time  Richard  went  under  a  feigned  name — 
“  not,  as  is  pretended,  that  he  wauted  an  alias  to  defend 
him  against  any  debts  except  those  which  were  indeed 
the  debts  of  the  public ;  but  because  the  curiosity  of  the 
people  to  gaze  at  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  state  of  the 
greatest  prince  in  Europe,  and  was  now  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  plain  country-gentleman,  would  have  been  very 
troublesome  to  him,  had  he  always  gone  by  the  name  of 
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Richard  Cromwell.”*  He  sometimes  called  himself 
Mr.  Wallis,  but  more  generally  Mr.  Richard  Clark. 
His  limited  fortune,  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  not 
drawing  too  much  attention  upon  him  so  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  government,  his  experience  of  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  society,  all  contributed  to  make  him  live  in  a  very 
quit  and  retired  manner.  Yet  he  was  far  indeed  from 
the  unsocial  or  ascetic  spirit ;  he  occasionally  paid  visits 
and  still  more  frequently  received  some  old  and  tried 
friends  at  his  own  house  at  Cheshunt.  Of  course  he  was 
careful  as  to  what  new  acquaintances  he  made.  Spies  and 
informers  were  constantly  in  the  pay  of  government  in 
those  days,  and  a  very  little  malice  and  ingenuity  might 
have  sufficed  to  turn  the  old  gentleman’s  peculiarities 
into  state  crimes.  Doctor  Lort,  an  industrious  collector 
of  recondite  matters,  related,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev. 
George  North,  vicar  of  Codicote,  near  Welwyn  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire  (who  had  been  acquainted  with  two  persons 
that  had  frequented  Richard  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
at  Cheshunt),  the  following  particulars  : — “  None  were 
admitted  to  visit  him  but  such  as  had  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  from  some  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  as 
being  men  of  an  agreeable  and  cheerful  conversation  and 
of  strict  honour.  One  of  the  two  persons  just  mentioned, 
who  lived  at  Ware,  was  recommended  under  this  charac¬ 
ter,  and  introduced  to  him  with  an  admonition  to  conform 
to  the  old  gentleman’s  peculiarities,  without  asking  any 
questions  or  seeming  to  make  observations.  After  an 
hour  or  two  had  been  spent  in  conversation  and  in  drink¬ 
ing,  Richard  started  up,  took  the  candle,  and  was  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  company  (who  all,  excepting  the  last 
admitted  man,  knew  what  was  going  forward),  carrying  the 
bottle  and  the  glasses  into  a  dirty  garret,  where  was 
nothing  but  a  round  hair  trunk.  This  Mr.  Cromwell 
pulled  out  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  calling  for  a 
bumper  of  wine,  drank  ‘  Prosperity  to  Old  England  !’ 
The  company  did  the  same,  when  the  new  guest  was 
called  to  do  so,  sitting  aside  on  the  trunk,  as  all  of  them 
had  done.  Richard  desired  him  to  sit  light,  as  he  had 
no  less  under  him  than  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the 
good  people  of  England !  The  trunk  was  then  opened, 
and  the  original  addresses  showed  him,  with  great  mirth 
and  laughter.  Such  was  Richard’s  method  of  initiating 
a  new  acquaintance.” 

To  the  uninitiated,  to  all  except  his  nearest  friends,  he 
ever  cautiously  avoided  speaking  of  his  former  greatness. 
The  pious  Doctor  Isaac  Watts,  the  author  of  the  hymns, 
who  lived  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  who  frequently  visited 
at  Cheshunt,  used  to  say  that  he  never  heard  Richard 
allude  to  his  former  station  except  once,  and  then  in  a 
very  distant  manner. 

He  continued  to  love  ardently  the  sports  which  he  had 
followed  in  his  happy  home  at  Hursley,  before  his  great¬ 
ness  began,  and  he  hunted,  shot,  hawked,  and  fished  to 
the  last  year  of  his  green  old  age.  It  is  reported  of  him 
that  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  and  that 
when  he  was  eighty  years  old  he  would  gallop  his  horse 
for  several  miles  together  without  drawing  rein  or  feeling 
fatigue.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  far  healthier  and  happier 
man  than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  retained  his 
greatness. 

When  the  Romish  zeal  and  stupid  despotism  of  James 
II.  brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Richard’s  son 
Oliver,  who  not  only  bore  the  name  but  had  the  look  and 
some  of  the  genius  of  his  grandfather,  was  very  active  ; 
and  after  the  flight  of  James  and  the  raising  of  the  Jacobite 
banner  in  Ireland,  he  offered,  to  supply  a  regiment  of 
horse,  provided  he  might  have  the  naming  of  his  own 
officers.  But  King  William,  who  well  knew  how  old 
Oliver  had  written  his  name  there,  and  how  popular 
Henry  Cromwell  had  been  in  that  country,  declined  the 

*  Oldmixon,  ‘  Hist,  of  England,’  during  the  reigns  of  the  royal 
House  of  Stuart. 


offer,  acknowledging  his  reason  for  so  doing,  which  was  a 
dread  of  the  name  of  “  Oliver  Cromwell.”  Doubtless  he 
also  recollected  how  Oliver,  who  had  ended  by  being  in¬ 
finitely  more  the  master  of  the  three  kingdoms  than  he 
(William)  ever  was,  had  begun  by  raising  a  regiment  of 
horse  for  the  parliament. 

This  only  son  Oliver  died  at  Hursley,  in  the  year  1705, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  death  led  to  a  litiga¬ 
tion  which  for  a  time  must  have  embittered  his  father’s 
life.  As  Oliver  had  never  been  married,  Richard  be¬ 
came  entitled  to  a  life  estate  in  the  manor  of  Hursley, 
which,  as  his  wife  Dorothy’s  jointure,  had  devolved  to 
Oliver  in  right  of  his  mother.  After  his  son’s  decease 
Richard  sent  his  youngest  daughter  to  take  possession  of 
that  estate,  but  the  lady  not  only  took  possession,  but 
also  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  to  the  barring 
of  her  father’s  right.  Her  sisters,  it  is  said,  joined  her  in 
the  fold  attempt,  alleging  that  he  was  superannuated,  and 
ought  to  he  satisfied  with  a  small  yearly  allowance  out  of 
the  estate.  Richard  had  always  been  an  affectionate 
parent,  but  he  was  not  so  much  so  as  to  submit  to  this 
unnatural  violence,  and  he  soon  showed  his  daughters 
that  old  age  had  not  made  him  helpless.  He  brought 
his  action  in  the  courts  of  Westminster.  When  he  was 
obliged  to  appear  personally,  his  sister,  the  lady  Faucon- 
berg,  who  was  living  in  affluence  and  honour,  sent  her 
coach  and  equipage  to  conduct  him  ;  and  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  judge,  mindful  of  his 
venerable  old  age  and  his  former  elevation,  conducted  him 
into  an  apartment  where  refreshments  were  prepared,  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  accommodated  with  a  chair  in 
court,  and  sit  covered. 

The  old  man  gained  his  cause,  and  had  the  painful 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  conduct  of  his  daughters 
severely  censured.  Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  had 
the  good  feeling  and  good  sense  to  applaud  the  judge  for 
the  proper  attention  he  had  shown  to  a  man  who  had 
once  been  a  sovereign. 

As  Richard  was  retiring  from  Westminster  Hall,  his 
curiosity,  or  probably  a  stranger  and  a  stronger  feeling, 
led  him  into  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  asked,  when 
he  had  been  there  last.  “Never,”  said  the  octogenarian, 
pointing  with  a  smile  to  the  throne,  “  since  I  sate  in  that 
chair  !” 

He  lived  several  years  after  this,  and  died  at  Cheshunt, 
in  1712,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
removed  with  some  pomp  from  Hertfordshire  to  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  deposited  near  to  those  of  his  wife  Dorothy 
and  his  son  Oliver,  in  the  chancel  of  Hursley  Church. 
It  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  the  old  man  must  have 
been  reconciled  to  his  unkind  daughters,  and  attended  by 
them  on  his  earth-bed.  In  his  last  illness,  and  just 
before  his  eternal  departure,  he  said  to  them,  “  Live  in 
love;  I  am  going  to  God,  and  God  is  love.” 

The  antiquary  Doctor  Gough,  who  was  vicar  of  Enfield, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  neighbourhood, 
says  (in  1770),  on  writing  to  his  brother  antiquary,  the 
accomplished  Michael  Tyson,*  who,  on  his  mother’s  side, 
was  related  to  the  Cromwells,  says — “  Richard  Cromwell 
died  in  1712,  in  the  arms  of  the  late  parish  clerk  of 
Cheshunt,  in  a  house  of  Baron  Pengelly’s.  .  .  .  The 
clerk  was  servant  to  the  baron,  and  died  this  summer , 
bedridden.” 

*  Poor  Tyson,  who  really  was  what  antiquaries  rarely  were  in 
the  last  century,  a  man  of  taste  and  wit,  speaks  with  horror  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mrs.  Holgate  who  had  just  destroyed  a  cart-load  of  old  deeds, 
seals,  &c.,  not  sparing  an  original  letter  of  the  protector  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  with  a  lock  of  his  hair  enclosed.  “The  excuse,”  says 
he,  “that  she  makes  for  this  sacrilege  is,  that  she  is  removed 
from  the  priory  to  a  small  house,  and  wants  every  foot  of  room  in 
it.”  If  there  had  not  been  so  many  Mrs.  Holgates  in  the  land 
and  so  much  indifference  about  old  documents  and  traditions,  we 
might  have  had  more  anecdotes  to  offer  about  Richard  Cromwell 
and  other  remarkable  individuals. 

3  R  2 
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BORDEAUX 


[Bordeaux,  and  Bridge  over  the  Garonne.] 


Bordeaux,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  cities  of 
France,  is  known  to  comparatively  few  of  the  hosts  of  our 
countrymen  who  visit  the  Continent.  The  destination  of 
the  majority  is  Paris,  and  they  have  but  just  time  to  take 
a  brief  view  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  attraction 
which  it  contains,  the  demands  of  business  allowing  but 
few  of  them  to  extend  their  tour  four  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  capital,  to  the  ancient  provinces  of  Guienne  and 
Gascogne.  Bordeaux,  the  principal  city  in  this  part  of 
France,  once  the  seat  and  stronghold  of  the  English 
power  on  the  Continent,  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  most  striking  events  of  our  history  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  cathedral  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  were  both  built  by  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
England.  It  was  from  Bordeaux  that  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  set  out  on  that  memorable  expedition  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (a.d.  1336),  and  to  it  he 
conducted  his  royal  prisoner  John  II.,  king  of  France. 
The  duchies  of  Guienne  and  Gascogne  were  added  to 
the  extensive  possessions  of  the  English  monarchs  in 
France,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  to  Henry, 
count  of  Anjou  and  king  of  England  [Henry  II.).  In 
the  great  wars  between  France  and  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  the  Fourth, 


Fifth,  and  Sixth  Henries,  Bordeaux  became  a  place  of 
great  importance.  Edward  III.  made  it  the  capital  of 
several  provinces  which  he  formed  into  a  principality  for 
his  valiant  son  the  Black  Prince,  who  passed  eleven  years 
there  in  the  splendours  of  sovereigntv.  His  son  Richard 
II.  was  born  at  Bordeaux.  Richard  ceded  Guienne  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  but  the  Bordelois 
were  so  much  attached  to  the  English  crown  that  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  their  new  sovereign.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  Bordeaux  with  England  continued  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  city  capitulated  on  favour¬ 
able  terms  to  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  in  1451.  But  the 
ties  which  had  subsisted  for  upwards  of  a  century  were  not 
broken  off  without  another  struggle,  and  after  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  Louis,  the  Bordelois  rose  in  favour  of  English 
rule.  An  army  was  sent  to  support  them,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  it  was  beaten,  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  was  forced  to  submit  a  second  time  to  its  new 
masters,  who  now  imposed  harder  terms,  and  at  the  same 
time  built  the  Chateau  Trompette  and  the  Chateau  of 
Ha,  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  English  coming  to  their  assistance. 

Many  of  the  streets,  squares,  quays,  public  buildings, 
and  private  houses  of  Bordeaux  are  remarkably  fine,  and 
I  even  magnificent,  while  they  derive  additional  splendour 
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from  the  striking  view  which  they  present  from  the  river, 
which  is  twice  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  London,  and 
forms  here  a  considerable  curve,  on  the  outer  or  concave 
bank  of  which  stands  the  city.  The  stone  bridge  over 
the  Garonne  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  on  the 
Continent,  and  is  531  yards  in  length,  or  one-third  longer 
than  London  Bridge.  It  has  seventeen  arches,  the  seven 
central  arches  having  each  a  span  of  eighty-seven  feet; 
the  breadth  between  the  parapets  is  fifty  feet,  and  the 
road-way  is  nearly  level.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
erection  of  this  bridge  were  very  great,  owing  to  the  depth 
of  the.  river,  which  in  one  part  is  twenty-six  feet  at  low- 
water,  with  a  rising  tide  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet, 
and  a  current  which  often  flows  with  the  velocity  of  seven 
miles  an  hour ;  and,  to  add  to  these  obstacles,  there  is  a 
shifting  and  sandy  bottom.  The  bridge  was  begun  in 
1811,  and  finished  in  1824. 

Several  of  the  finest  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  and 
form  a  fine  promenade.  Thus  the  Cours  d’Albret  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  the  Cours  du  Tourny  and 
du  Jardin  Public  form  together  a  line  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  street  Chapeau  Rouge  in  length 
and  breadth  resembles  Portland  Place  in  London.  The 
principal  square  is  the  Place  Louis  Philippe  Premier, 
formerly  Place  Louis  Seize,  each  side  of  which  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long.  At  one  end  it  is  open  to  the  river ;  on 
the  other  it  is  crossed  by  the  Cours  Douze  Mars,  beyond 
which  the  Place  is  enclosed  by  a  range  of  houses  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.  On  the  sides  plots  of  considerable 
size  are  planted  with  trees,  forming  the  Allees  Angou- 
leme  and  de  Berri.  There  are  several  other  fine  squares 
or  “  places,”  and  a  public  garden.  The  Exchange  and 
the  Custom-house,  both  fine  edifices,  form  two  sides  of  the 
Place  Royale.  The  quays  stretch  to  a  great  length  along 
the  river,  and  have  an  appearance  at  once  interesting  and 
imposing.  The  public  bonding-warehouses  for  colonial 
and  other  merchandise  and  produce  are  remarkable  for 
their  extent  and  beauty.  The  principal  theatre  for  size 
and  magnificence  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  Europe. 
Neither  the  cathedral  nor  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  marked 
by  any  very  striking  features.  Bordeaux  possesses  all 
the  public  establishments  of  a  city  of  the  first  class,  such 
as  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  great  towns  of  England 
which  have  three  or  four  times  as  many  inhabitants. 
There  area  mint,  an  observatory,  an  Academie  Universi- 
taire,  a  College  Royal,  schools  of  architecture,  hydro¬ 
graphy  and  navigation,  botany  and  natural  history,  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  medicine  and  surgery  ;  several  learned 
societies,  a  public  library,  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
a  gallery  of  paintings. 

Bordeaux  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the  south-western  and 
even  of  the  southern  and  midland  parts  of  France.  Its 
situation  on  the  Garonne,  not  far  from  the  ajstuary  of  the 
Gironde,  which  receives  the  waters  both  of  the  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne,  gives  to  Bordeaux  the  advantage  of 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  of  river  navigation.  The 
Canal  du  Midi,  154  miles  long,  connects  the  Garonne 
with  the  Mediterranean.  This  canal,  however,  enables 
the  merchants  of  Marseilles  to  compete  with  those  of 
Bordeaux  in  the  supply  of  several  of  the  southern  depart¬ 
ments  with  colonial  produce,  and  Bordeaux  does  not  even 
command  the  trade  of  the  ten  or  twelve  departments 
comprised  within  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  The  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  impeded  by 
various  obstacles,  and  much  time  and  labour  are  required 
in  ascending  the  stream.  It  has  been  proposed  to  form 
a  canal  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  on  which  steam-tugs 
could  be  employed  :  another  plan  is,  to  improve  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  river. 

The  coasting-trade  of  Bordeaux  is  greater  than  that  of 
either  Nantes,  Marseilles,  Havre,  or  Rouen.  In  1837 
the  arrival  of  coasters  at  Bordeaux  was  5770,  burthen 
218,038  tons.  The  produce  and  merchandise  placed  in 
the  bonding-warehouses  in  the  same  year  amounted  in 


[  value  to  2,100,000/.,  being  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  and  produce  bonded  at  Marseilles 
or  Havre. 

The  number  of  ships  which  entered  in  1837  was342S; 
and  of  these  2986  were  French  and  442  foreign,  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  latter  82  British  vessels,  57  Dutch,  57 
Swedish  and  Norwegian,  and  24  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  number  of  registered  vessels  of 
Bordeaux,  in  1837,  was  335;  and  of  these  201,  of  the 
average  burthen  of  269  tons,  were  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  and  104  were  coasters,  averaging  100  tons  each. 
The  port  will  admit  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  1000  vessels. 

Wine  is  the  staple  article  of  the  commerce  of  Bordeaux, 
and  claret  is  scarcely  shipped  at  any  other  port.  The 
first  growths,  those  of  Chateau  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Latour, 
and  Haut  Brion,  are  from  the  district  of  Mddoc,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  below  Bordeaux.  In  1829 
the  quantity  of  wine  exported  from  Bordeaux  was  9,643,053 
gallons,  and  2,013,795  gallons  of  brandy.  A  twentieth 
part  of  the  wine  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  brandy  were  sent 
to  England ;  but  we  consume  only  one  seventy-seventh 
part  of  the  wine  exported  from  the  whole  of  France,  and 
our  general  consumption  is  twenty-four  times  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  that  of  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Denmark.* 
Bordeaux  suffers  severely  from  the  prohibitive  system  of 
commerce,  its  interests  being  involved  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  and  trade  in  an  article  of  native  growth 
whose  exchangeable  properties  exceed  all  others.  In 
no  part  of  France  consequently  are  the  true  principles 
of  trade  so  well  understood  or  so  ably  discussed 
as  at  Bordeaux.  The  interests  of  the  wine-growers  of 
France,  like  those  of  the  cotton-growers  of  the  United 
States,  are  intimately  identified  with  the  principles  of 
commercial  freedom.  If  English  iron  and  other  English 
productions  could  be  admitted  at  a  moderate  duty  into 
the  port  of  Bordeaux,  in  exchange  for  the  superior  wines 
of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  there  is  no  city  in 
France  which  would  rise  higher  in  all  the  attributes  of 
commercial  prosperity.  Since  the  decline  of  the  French 
colonial  possessions,  with  which  Bordeaux  was  much  con¬ 
nected,  industry  has  been  directed  to  manufactures  of 
various  kinds — perfumery,  distillation  of  liquors,  weaving 
of  stockings,  carpets,  and  cottons,  and  the  making  ot 
earthenware,  porcelain,  bottles,  paper,  &c. ;  and  there 
are  refining-houses  for  sugar,  iron-foundries,  ropewalks, 
and  ship-yards.  Notwithstanding  these  efforts  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  declining  ;t  and  recollecting  what  Adam  Smith 
tells  us,  that  “  the  progressive  state  is  in  reality  the  cheer¬ 
ful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  different  orders  of  so¬ 
ciety,”  and  that  “  the  stationary  is  dull,  the  declining 
melancholy,”  we  cannot  but  offer  our  sympathy  for  the 
Bordelois,  who  have  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously 
for  the  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England ; 
though  in  vain,  hitherto,  have  they  raised  their  voice,  and, 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  its  commercial  policy, 
pointed  out  the  inferiority  of  France  in  the  practice  of  the 
useful  arts.  At  this  moment  France  does  not  possess  one 
railroad  of  importance;  she  has  not  sent  a  single  steam¬ 
ship  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  her  mercantile  marine  is 
little  more  than  one-tliird  as  extensive  as  that  ot  the 
United  States  of  America.  ‘  La  Gironde,’  a  magazine 
published  at  Bordeaux,  says  that  the  duty  on  foreign  iron 
is  the  chief  cause  of  French  ships  being  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  of  other  countries.  In  the  ‘  Companion 
to  the  British  Almanac’  for  1840  it  is  stated  that,  of  the 
shipping  which  entered  and  cleared  French  ports  in  1837, 

*  See  ‘Penny  Magazine,’  Nos  304  and  444,  for  notices  of  the 
commercial  relations  of  France  and  England;  and  No.  270,  for 
an  article  on  the  ‘  Importance  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  in 
France.’ 

t  Census  of  1831— Bordeaux,  109,467  ;  department  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde,  554,225,  Census  of  1836-Bordeaux,  98,705 ;  department, 
555,809. 
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68  out  of  100  were  foreign  and  only  32  French.  From 
the  same  work  we  learn  that  the  tonnage  of  England,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  France,  in  1837-8,  was  as 
follows  : — England  and  the  colonies,  2,890,609;  United 
States,  1,882,102;  France,  696,978.  Dr.  Bowring  has 
shown,  in  his  Reports  on  the  ‘  Commercial  Relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,’  that  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  prohibitive  system  in  1787,  the  commerce  of 
France  must  be  considered  to  have  been  retarded  35  per 
cent.  In  1787  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  France  em¬ 
ployed  694,269  tons;  in  1830  only  526,856  tons.  The 
colonial  trade  in  1787  employed  114,064  tons;  in  1830 
not  more  than  102,283 ;  and  the  colonial  interest  has 
since  been  in  an  extremely  languishing  state. 

THE  MATERIALS  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 
CORDAGE. 

In  the  c  Penny  Magazine,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  319,  the  reader  will 
find  a  description  of  hemp ,  and  an  account  of  its  mode  of 
cultivation  in  various  countries.  We  will  here  take  up 
the  subject  at  the  point  where  it  was  left  in  that  article, 
and  trace  the  various  processes  by  which  the  fibres  of 
hemp  are  converted  into  the  enormous  and  powerful 
cables  with  which  our  ships  are  provided. 

An  allusion  was  made,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to, 
to  the  conveyance  of  hemp  in  carts  through  the  streets  of 
Naples  to  pond,  where  it  is  macerated  or  steeped  in  water. 
The  object  of  this  maceration,  which  is  performed  in 
every  country  where  hemp  is  cultivated,  is  to  separate  the 
substance  of  the  stalk  from  the  rind  or  barky  portion, 
which  consists  of  fibres.  The  steeping  is  called  retting ; 
and  the  common  mode  of  effecting  it  is  thus  : — When  the 
hemp  is  gathered,  it  is  bound  in  small  bundles,  and  is 
deposited  in  a  pond,  bundle  upon  bundle,  until  a  solid 
stratum  of  hemp  is  formed.  When  it  has  been  piled  to 
such  a  thickness  as  the  water  will  permit,  generally  about 
five  or  six  feet,  the  whole  mass  is  loaded  with  large  pieces 
of  heavy  wood  until  it  is  completely  immersed.  When  it 
has  remained  in  this  state  from  five,  to  eight  days,  it  is 
taken  out  and  conveyed  to  a  piece  of  mown  grass  or  clean 
sward  land.  The  bundles  are  here  untied,  and  spread  out 
singly,  stem  by  stem.  Here  they  remain  five  or  six 
weeks,  being  frequently  turned  in  the  interim,  and  are 
then  gathered,  tied  up  in  large  bundles,  conveyed  to  a 
store-room,  and  there  kept  quite  dry  until  wanted. 

The  object  of  this  soaking  in  water  is  to  render  the 
fibres  easily  separable  from  the  central  core.  The  same 
thing  is  sometimes  effected  without  soaking,  by  what  is 
called  dew-retting .  The  hemp-stalks,  immediately  after 
being  gathered,  are  laid  out  regularly  on  a  piece  of  level 
sward  land,  and  there  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  for  several  weeks.  It  is  ascertained,  by  trial, 
when  the  bark  is  easily  separable,  and  that  is  the  proper 
time  for  gathering  and  housing  the  stems. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  improving  the 
mode  of  loosening  the  fibres,  both  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  the  common  methods,  and  the  unhealthy 
effect  on  the  air  produced  by  steeping  such  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  vegetable  matter  in  stagnant  water. 

One  of  these  methods,  suggested  by  M.  Brealle,  con¬ 
sists  in  soaking  the  hemp  in  hot  water  containing  a  little 
soap,  which  is  said  to  loosen  the  fibres  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  But  we  shall  merely  observe  that  all  the 
various  methods  have  for  their  object  the  loosening  of  the 
fibres  of  hemp  from  the  central  core. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  to  effect  the  separation. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  hand,  the  bark  being  peeled 
or  stripped  off.  But  Avhere  the  quantity  is  large,  a  more 
expeditious  plan  is  necessary ;  the  stalks  are  dried,  and 
the  core  (called  the  reed )  is  crushed ,  without  breaking 
the  fibres.  This  is  effected  in  many  different  ways.  An 
instrument  called  a  brake  is  frequently  employed.  The 
hemp-stalks  are  first  completely  dried,  and  then  pressed 
between  a  kind  of  table  and  a  lever,  by  which  the  central 


core  becomes  crushed.  Sometimes  the  same  thing  is 
done  by  sheer  beating ;  and  in  the  most  complete  manner 
by  a  mill,  in  which  the  stalks  are  crushed  beneath  a  heavy 
stone. 

The  crushed  core  is  then  to  be  separated  from  the 
fibres  ;  this  is  called  scutching.  One  mode  of  doing  it  is 
for  the  labourer  to  take  a  handful  of  hemp  in  his  left 
hand,  and  while  holding  it  over  the  sharp  edge  of  a  board 
to  strike  it  with  the  fine  edge  of  a  long  flat  straight  piece 
of  wood,  called  a  scutcher ;  this  beats  or  shakes  out  the 
loose  fragments  of  core.  But  the  same  effect  is  now 
more  conveniently  produced  by  fixing  a  number  of 
scutchers  on  the  same  axle,  and  working  them  by  a  mill. 

The  fibres  are  at  length  separated  from  the  central 
core,  and  the  next  process  is  to  heckle  them,  which  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  combing  of  wool.  A  heckle 
consists  of  a  number  of  teeth,  or  pins,  fixed  in  a  flat 
square  piece  of  wood.  The  points  of  the  teeth  being 
uppermost,  the  workman  takes  a  small  bundle  of  hemp 
in  his  hand,  and  striking  it  upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle, 
drawrs  it  quickly  through  the  teeth.  Coarse  heckles  are 
used  first,  and  then  finer.  This  process  straightens  the 
fibres  of  the  hemp. 

The  hemp  is  now  in  a  condition  to  be  transported  from 
country  to  country,  for  which  purpose  it  is  tied  up  in 
bundles  or  hanks.  The  Russian  hemp  is  separated  into 
four  different  qualities,  and  the  quantity  annually  ex¬ 
ported  from  St.  Petersburg  is  two  million  poods,  a  pood 
being  one  sixtv-third  of  a  ton.  Our  importation  of  un¬ 
dressed  hemp  amounts  to  nearly  700,000  cwt.  annually. 

The  bundles  of  hemp  being  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  the  ropemaker,  he  commences  his  operation.  The  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  from  hemp  is  an  art  of 
very  ancient  date ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  carried 
on  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  different  countries  for 
ages.  As  the  fibres  of  hemp  are  usually  not  more  than 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  it  is  necessary  to  join 
them  either  by  knots  or  by  the  process  of  spinning ;  the 
tyeing  of  knots  is  obviously  an  impracticable  method ; 
and  therefore  the  fibres  are  joined  by  that  peculiar  effect 
produced  by  spinning  or  twisting  them  round  one  an¬ 
other  ;  this  simple  process  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
woven  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  or  wool,  and  would  also  be 
the  case  with  silk,  were  it  not  that  the  silk-worm  provides 
a  filament  in  one  continuous  length. 

The  fibres  are  twisted  into  a  loose  kind  of  string  called 
yarn ,  but  this  would  untwist  and  the  fibres  separate  if 
left  in  this  condition;  therefore  even  in  sewing-thread 
and  twine,  however  fine  they  may  he,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  two  or  more  constituent  threads  or  yarns 
joined,  by  being  twisted  round  their  common  axis  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  their  individual  twist.  This  com¬ 
bined  twist  is  called  a  strand;  but  the  principle  here 
explained  is  only  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  limited 
extent,  because  whenever  the  threads  or  yarns  are  very 
numerous  their  proportionate  diameters  are  so  small 
compared  with  that  of  their  combined  mass,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  counterbalancing  the  strand  of  the  twist 
they  compose.  Therefore  three  of  these  combined  masses 
are  joined  together  by  another  contrariety  of  twist ;  and 
these  form  what  is  generally  called  a  rope,  technically  a 
shroud-laid  rope.  But  when  nations  began  to  use  im¬ 
mense  cables  (some  of  them  twenty-four  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference)  for  their  ships,  it  was  found  that  the  three-fold 
twisting  here  described  was  insufficient  to  retain  in  their 
proper  places  the  immense  number  of  threads  necessary 
to  their  formation.  Where  a  large  mass  of  threads  are 
twisted  all  the  same  way,  the  outer  ones  have  a  greater 
degree  of  strain  or  tension  than  the  inner,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  liable  to  break.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making 
a  cable  of  three  very  thick  strands,  it  is  customary  to 
make  them  of  three  shroud-laid  ropes,  each  of  which  is 
formed  of  three  strands.  The  composition  of  a  large 
cable  is  therefore  somewhat  curious,  and  may  be  thus 
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summed  up : — a  number  of  hempen  fibres  are  twisted 
(say  towards  the  right)  into  yarns  or  threads ;  a  number 
of  these  threads  are  twisted  towards  the  left  into  strands ; 
three  of  these  strands  are  twisted  towards  the  right  into 
shroud-laid  ropes ;  and  finally,  three  such  ropes  are 
twisted  into  a  cable.  In  each  of  the  different  stages  the 
compound  portions  are  made  up  by  twining  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  round  their  common  axis;  and  the  object  of 
the  whole  is  to  make  the  rope  not  only  strong,  but  also 
hard  and  compact,  and  thus  prevent  the  too  easy  admis¬ 
sion  of  water,  which  would  occasion  the  rope  to  rot. 

These  being  the  principles  on  which  a  rope  is  formed, 
we  proceed  to  the  mechanical  operation  of  forming  it. 
The  making  of  ropes  is  commonly  effected  in  a  rope- 
walk,  which  is  a  straight  path  about  four  hundred  yards 
long,  with  some  wheels  and  revolving  reels  at  one  end, 
and  some  further  apparatus  at  the  other.  The  hemp,  as 
it  comes  into  the  ropemaker’s  hands,  has  to  go  through 
the  process  of  hatchellmg.  The  hatchell  is  a  kind  of 
comb,  consisting  of  several  teeth  set  upright  in  a  board, 
nearly  resembling  the  heckle  before  described.  About  a 
pint  of  oil  is  sprinkled  on  a  hundredweight  of  hemp,  and 
it  is  then  combed  out  and  straightened  by  being  drawn 
over  the.  teeth  of  the  hatchell. 

The  next  process  is  to  spin  the  fibres  of  hemp  into  yarn 
or  thread,  which  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
ordinary  spinning.  The  spinner  carries  a  bundle  of 
dressed  hemp  round  his  waist,  with  the  two  ends  of  the 
bundle  united  in  front.  Having  drawn  out  a  number  of 
fibres  with  his  hand,  he  twists  them  with  his  fingers,  and 
fixing  this  twisted  part  to  a  hook  attached  to  a  wheel, 
which  is  put  in  motion  by  an  assistant,  he  walks  back¬ 
ward  along  the  ropewalk,  the  twisted  part  always  draw¬ 
ing  more  fibres  out  of  the  bundle  round  his  waist,  as  in 
common  spinning.  The  spinner  takes  care  that  these 
fibres  are  properly  supplied,  and  that  they  always  enter 
the  twisted  part  with  their  ends,  and  never  by  the  middle. 
The  respective  duties  of  the  spinner  and  of  the  wheel  then 
are  these  : — that  the  spinner  lengthens  the  thread  by  in¬ 
creased  portions  of  fibre,  while  the  rotation  of  the  wheel 
twists  the  thread  as  fast  as  the  fibres  are  supplied. 

When  the  spinner  has  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  the 
first  end  of  the  thread  is  detached  from  the  wheel  and 
attached  to  a  reel,  on  to  which  the  whole  of  the  thread  is 
wound,  the  spinner  walking  forwards  until  the  winding  is 
completed.  The  diameter  of  the  thread  thus  formed  is 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  length  thus  spun 
averages  about  three  pounds  weight. 

The  yarns  are  then  stretched  from  a  length  of  about 
320  yards  to  400,  and  a  slight  additional  degree  of  twist 
given  to  them.  The  process  of  tarring  succeeds.  The 
short  duration  of  ropes  when  exposed  to  the  alternate 
action  of  wet  and  dry  necessarily  led  to  the  invention  of 
some  cheap  and  simple  preservative,  which,  by  the 
general  practice  of  most  nations,  seems  to  be  best  effected 
by  the  use  of  boiling  tar,  through  which  a  mass  of  yarns, 
generally  consisting  of  two  or  three  hundred,  are  slowly 
drawn  and  compressed  on  leaving  the  tar-kettle,  so  as  to 
discharge  the  superfluous  tar.  Sometimes  the  yarns  are 
made  to  wind  off  one  reel,  and  having  passed  through 
the  vessel  of  hot  tar,  are  wound  on  another  ;  but  generally 
the  skeins  or  hanks  are  drawn  by  a  capstan  with  an  uni¬ 
form  motion  through  the  tar.  The  yarn  for  cables  re¬ 
quires  more  tar  than  that  for  other  and  smaller  ropes. 

The  yarn  is  now  ready  to  be  formed  into  strands.  A 
number  of  yarns  are  attached  to  a  hook  at  each  end,  and 
are  then  twisted  round  another,  the  twist  being,  as  we 
before  observed,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  given  to 
the  individual  fibres  of  the  yarn.  The  ends  of  the  yarns 
being  attached  to  machines  turned  by  men,  the  yarns 
themselves  are  twisted  continuously  until  they  present  a 
very  hard  and  firm  surface. 

These  strands  are  then  twisted,  three  together,  in  a 
reverse  direction  from  the  last  twisting,  more  force  being 


required  in  proportion  as  the  rope  enlarges  in  size. 
Finally,  the  shroud-laid  ropes  last  produced  are  twisted, 
three  in  number,  to  form  the  cable.  In  all  these  cases 
the  rope  or  string  is  supported  by  props  at  stated  dis¬ 
tances  along  the  ropewalk,  and  twisted  round  one  an¬ 
other  by  force  applied  at  the  end. 

The  large  cable  of  a  first-rate  man  of  war  is  25  inches 
in  circumference ;  it  contains  3240  threads  in  thickness  ; 
one  hundred  fathoms  of  it  will  weigh  114  cwt.,  and  it 
will  bear  a  strain  of  114  tons.  From  these  large  dimen¬ 
sions  cables  proceed  down  by  gradations  to  that  required 
for  a  small  brig,  which  is  1 1  inches  in  circumference ; 
100  fathoms  weigh  21  cwt.;  it  consists  of  612  threads, 
and  will  bear  a  strain  of  from  20  to  30  tons.  Chain- 
cables  are,  however,  now  in  general  use  for  sea-going 
vessels;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  an  account  of  them  in 
the  present  article,  which  is  confined  to  Cordage. 

The  inconvenience  of  having  a  long  path  for  the  rope- 
maker  to  work  in  has  led  to  the  invention  of  numerous 
machines,  having  for  their  object  to  prepare  ropes  under 
a  covered  apartment,  and  also  to  perfect  the  manner  of 
combining  the  strands  together.  Most  of  these  inven¬ 
tions  have  failed  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  those  which 
have  succeeded  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here,  as 
what  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  show  the  nature  of 
the  processes  by  which  ropes  are  produced. 

Flat  ropes  are  sometimes  made  for  various  purposes. 
To  effect  this,  smaller  ropes  are  stitched  or  fastened  side 
by  side ;  or  else  they  are  united  by  a  species  of  rivet 
applicable  to  the  purpose. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  rough  tarred  rope, 
made  for  the  purposes  of  the  mariner ;  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  numerous  kinds  of  smaller  cordage  called  twine. 
These  need  not  call  for  much  remark,  since  the  same 
principle,  modified  in  its  application,  is  observed  here  as 
in  the  formation  of  stout  ropes.  What  is  called  bolt-rope 
twine,  used  in  sewing  sails  to  their  bolt-rope,  is  made  of 
long  hemp  spun  into  yarn,  and  then  twisted  into  twine 
without  the  application  of  tar.  Eight  threads  are  spun 
out  of  half  a  pound  of  hemp,  each  fifty  yards  long.  The 
twine  with  which  the  seams  of  sails  are  sewn  is  made  of 
the  best  hemp,  spun  to  that  particular  thickness  that 
eighteen  threads,  each  fifty  yards  in  length,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  half  a  pound  of  hemp.  Either  two  or  three 
of  these  threads  are  then  twisted  together.  Various  other 
thicknesses  and  qualities  of  cord,  string,  or  twine  (for 
these  terms  are  often  indiscriminately  applied)  are  made 
from  untarred  hemp ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the 
whole  of  them  that  the  hempen  fibres  are  first  spun  into 
yarn,  and  that  several  yarns  are  twisted  into  a  cord,  with 
more  or  less  of  closeness  and  finish,  according  to  the 
smoothness  required. 

Wre  may  remark  that  any  fibrous  substance  may  be 
made  into  a  rope ;  but  that  hemp  is  found  to  possess  a 
greater  number  of  desirable  qualities  than  other  bodies. 
Some  would  be.  too  costly  ;  others  too  weak  ;  and  others 
again  deficient  in  some  one  of  the  requisite  qualities. 


Secondary  Branches  of  Industry  in  the  Remote  Parts  of 
Sweden.—  In  Sweden,  north  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  the  go¬ 
vernment  grants  land  in  the  forests  on  condition  of  certain 
proportions  of  it  being  brought  into  cultivation  within  a 
stated  number  of  years.  The  settlers  are  poor  persons  from 
other  provinces  of  Sweden.  These  cleared  spots  in  the 
forest,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  have  grown,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  gene¬ 
rations,  into  settlements  of  ten  or  twenty  families.  Mr. 
Laing,  in  his  ‘Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Sweden,’  gives  some 
account  of  the  industry  of  the  poor  persons  who  reside  in 
these  insulated  spots  of  cultivation  —  for,  in  spite  of 
the  possession  of  land,  poor  they  remain,  owing  to  the  fre 
quent  failure  of  the  scanty  crops,  and  all  trade  being  con 
fined  to  a  privileged  class:  in  latitudes  above  G0°  the  failure 
of  one  crop  in  five  is  considered  certain,  but  it  is  usually  far 
more  frequent.  “These  people,”  Mr.  Laing  says,  “ can 
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seldom  raise  any  more  agricultural  produce  than,  with  the  aid 
of  fishing,  snaring  ptarmigan,  and  using  bark-meal,  can  keep 
a  family.  To  pay  their  land-tax  and  other  necessary  demands, 
they  have  one  or  two  secondary  branches  of  industry.  One 
is  preparing  saltpetre.  This  is  received  by  goveniment  at  a 
certain  price,  and  the  peasant  can  pay  his  taxes  with  it, 
although  earning  very  little  for  his  labour.  It  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  singular  habit  among  the  inferior  animals.  To 
collect  the  urine  for  this  manufacture,  the  little  children 
and  women  watch  the  cattle  with  a  pail,  and  have  not  only 
brought  them  to  fixed  periods  of  the  day,  but  even  out  ot 
doors  they  will  not  stale  until  they  see  the  child  with  the 
bucket  to  receive  it.  In  no  country,  not  even  in  Flanders, 
is  there  more  attention  paid  to  the  collecting  of  all  sorts  of 
manure,  which  is  transported  in  barrels  to  the  little  field  on 
which  it  is  used.  The  peasants  are  so  much  enlightened 
on  the  value  of  manure,  that  if  they  could  pay  their  land- 
tax  as  readily  by  any  other  means  than  delivering  saltpetre, 
they  would  prefer  applying  the  urine  they  collect  from  their 
cattle  to  the  fields.  Potash  is  another  manufacture  which 
flourishes  as  a  secondary  branch  of  industry.  The  ashes 
of  leaf-trees,  that  is,  in  this  country,  the  birch,  aspen,  moun¬ 
tain-birch,  hag  or  wild  cherry  ( primus  padus),  and  alder, 
will  yield  potash  ;  but  not  of  the  needle-trees,  that  is,  pine 
or  fir.  Saw-dust  will  yield  none.  A  barrel  of  good  ashes 
will  yield  about  40  lbs.  of  raw  or  35  lbs.  of  calcined  potashes, 
which  will  bring  in  about  three  shillings  sterling  to  the 
peasant.  This  manufacture  is  extending,  and  even  here 
(Degerfors)  there  is  a  calcining  furnace,  at  which  each  man 
prepares  his  own  potash.  Tar  is  a  third  article  of  manufac¬ 
ture.” 


The  Australian  Bommereng.  —  This  is  a  thin  curved 
missile  about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  and  can  be  thrown 
by  a  skilful  native  so  as  to  rise  upon  the  wind  with  a  rota¬ 
tory  motion  and  in  a  crooked  direction  towards  any  given 
point  with  great  precision,  and  to  return  after  a  consider¬ 
able  flight  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  thrower ;  or,  by 
first  striking  the  ground  near  him,  to  bound  so  as  to  hit  at 
a  given  distance,  en  ricochet,  any  object  behind  a  tree. 
This  is  a  very  singular  weapon,  and  probably  originated  in 
the  utility  of  such  a  missile  for  the  purpose  of  killing  ducks 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  as  on  the  interior  rivers  and 
lagunes,  and  w'here  accordingly  we  find  it  much  more  in 
use  than  on  the  sea-coast,  and  better  made,  being  often 
covered  with  good  carving. — Mitchell's  Australia. 


Immense  Herd  of  Cattle. — Towards  evening,  on  rising  a 
hill,  we  were  suddenly  greeted  by  a  sight  which  seemed  to 
astonish  even  the  oldest  amongst  us.  The  whole  plain,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  was  covered  by  one  enormous 
mass  of  buffaloes.  Our  vision,  at  the  very  least  computa¬ 
tion,  would  certainly  extend  ten  miles ;  and  in  the  whole 
of  this  great  space,  including  about  eight  miles  in  w'idth 
from  the  bluffs  to  the  river  bank,  there  was  apparently  no 
vista  in  that  incalculable  multitude.  It  was  truly  a  sight 
that  would  have  excited  even  the  dullest  mind  to  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Our  party  rode  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of* 
the  edge  of  the  herd  before  any  alarm  was  communicated. 
Then  the  bulls,  which  are  always  stationed  round  as  senti¬ 
nels,  began  pawing  the  ground,  and  throwing  the  earth  over 
their  heads :  in  a  few  minutes  they  started  in  a  slow  clumsy 
canter;  but  as  we  neared  them,  they  quickened  their  pace 
to  an  astonishingly  rapid  gallop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns,  but  were  still  so  near 
that  their  enormous  horns  and  long  shaggy  beards  were 
very  distinctly  seen.  Shortly  after  we  encamped,  our  h  unters 
brought  in  the  choice  parts  of  five. — Townsend' s  Journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Ivy. — Ivy  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  which  will  bear  with¬ 
out  injury  the  smoke  of  London,  and  this  property  renders 
it  exceedingly  valuable  for  street  houses.  About  London 
it  is  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  pots,  and  trained  to  the 
height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  on  stakes,  so  that  at  any 
season  of  the  year  a  hedge  may  be  formed  of  it,  by  train¬ 
ing  it  over  an  iron  railing,  or  wire  fence,  or  wooden  railing, 
or  lattice-work,  or  a  naked  wall  covered  with  it,  at  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  notice.  One  valuable  use  to  which  the  ivy 
may  be  applied,  in  street  houses  in  towns,  is  to  form  exter¬ 
nal  framings  to  the  windows  instead  of  architraves.  In  the 
interminable  lines  of  naked  windows  in  the  monotonous 
brick  houses  built  about  fifty  years  ago,  which  form  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  London  streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
the  ivy  affords  a  resource  which  any  householder  of  taste 
may  turn  to  very  good  account.  He  has  only  to  form  pro¬ 
jecting  architraves  of  wire  to  his  windows,  and  to  place  a 
pot  of  ivy  on  his  window-sill,  or  in  a  small  balcony,  at  the 
base  of  each  jamb,  taking  care  to  fix  the  pots  securely,  and 
to  make  a  provision  for  supplying  them  regularly  with 
water.  In  rooms,  ivy,  when  planted  in  boxes,  and  properly 
trained,  may  be  made  to  form  a  rustic  screen,  either  to 
soften  the  light,  or  to  exclude  a  disagreeable  view:  and  in 
very  large  drawing-rooms,  plants  in  boxes  or  vases,  trained 
on  wire  parasols,  or  other  overhanging  framework,  will  form 
a  rustic  canopy  for  small  groups  of  parties,  who  may  seat 
themselves  under  its  shade,  in  the  same  manner  as  parties 
sit  under  orange-trees  in  the  public  rooms  of  Berlin  and 
other  cities  of  the  Continent. — Loudon's  Arboretum. 


Benefits  of  Machinery. — The  blessings  which  pliysico- 
mechanical  science  has  bestowed  on  society,  and  the  means 
it  has  still  in  store  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  mankind, 
have  been  too  little  dwelt  upon ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  accused  of  lending  itself  to  the  rich  capitalists 
as  an  instrument  for  harassing  the  poor,  and  of  exacting 
from  the  operative  an  accelerated  rate  of  work.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  the  steam-engine  now  drives  the 
power-looms  with  such  velocity  as  to  urge  on  their  attendant 
weavers  at  the  same  rapid  pace ;  but  that  the  hand-weaver, 
not  being  subjected  to  this  restless  agent,  can  throw  his 
shuttle  and  move  his  treadles  at  his  convenience.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  in  the 
factory  every  member  of  the  loom  is  so  adjusted,  that  the 
driving  force  leaves  the  attendant  nearly  nothing  at  all  to 
do,  certainly  no  muscular  fatigue  to  sustain ;  while  it  pro¬ 
cures  for  him  good,  unfailing  wages,  besides  a  healthy  work¬ 
shop  gratis:  whereas  the  non- factory  weaver,  having 
everything  to  execute  by  muscular  exertion,  finds  the  labour 
irksome ;  makes,  in  consequence,  innumerable  short  pauses, 
separately  of  little  account,  but  great  when  added  together ; 
earns,  therefore,  proportionally  low  wages,  while  he  loses 
his  health  by  poor  diet  and  the  dampness  of  his  hovel.  The 
constant  aim  and  effect  of  scientific  improvement  in  manu¬ 
factures  are  philanthropic,  as  they  tend  to  relieve  the 
workmen  either  from  niceties  of  adjustment  which  exhaust 
his  mind  and  fatigue  his  eyes,  or  from  painful  repetition  of 
efforts  which  distort  or  wear  out  his  frame.  At  every  step 
of  each  manufacturing  process  described  in  this  volume, 
the  humanity  of  science  will  be  manifest.  New  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  truth  appear  almost  every  day;  of  which  a  re¬ 
markable  one  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  the 
woollen-cloth  trade  there  is  a  process  between  carding  and 
spinning  the  wool,  called  slubbi?ig,  which  converts  the 
spongy  rolls  turned  off  from  the  cards  into  a  continuous 
length  of  fine  porous  cord.  Now,  though  carding  and  spin¬ 
ning  lie  within  the  domain  of  automatic  science,  yet  slubbing 
is  a  handicraft  operation,  depending  on  the  skill  of  the 
slubber,  and  participating,  therefore,  in  all  his  irregularities. 
If  he  be  a  steady  temperate  man,  he  will  conduct  his  business 
regularly,  without  needing  to  harass  his  juvenile  assistants, 
who  join  together  the  series  of  card-rolls,  and  thus  feed  his 
machine;  but  if  he  be  addicted  to  liquor,  and  passionate, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  exercise  a  fearful  despotism  over 
the  young  pieceners,  in  violation  of  the  proprietor’s  benevo¬ 
lent  regulations.  This  class  of  operatives,  who,  though  in¬ 
mates  of  factories,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  factory 
workers,  being  independent  of  the  moving  power,  have  been 
the  principal  source  of  the  obloquy  so  unsparingly  cast  on 
the  cotton  and  other  factories,  in  which  no  such  capricious 
practices  or  cruelties  exist.  The  wool- slubber,  when  behind¬ 
hand  with  his  work  after  a  visit  to  the  beer  shop,  resumes 
his  task  with  violence,  and  drives  his  machine  at  a  speed 
beyond  the  power  of  the  pieceners  to  accompany ;  and  if 
he  finds  them  deficient  in  the  least  point,  he  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  lift  up  the  long  w'ooden  rod  from  his  slubbing-frame, 
called  a  billy-roller,  and  beat  them  unmercifully.  I  rejoice 
to  find  that  science  now  promises  to  rescue  this  branch  of  the 
business  from  handicraft  caprice,  and  to  place  it,  like  the 
rest,  under  the  safeguard  of  automatic  mechanism. — Dr. 
Ure's  Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 
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EDWARD  IV.’S  CHAPEL  ON  WAKEFIELD  BRIDGE. 


[Chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge.] 


On  the  handsome  bridge  of  nine  arches  which  spans  the 
river  Calder,  at  Wakefield,  is  the  very  beautiful  remain 
shown  in  the  above  engraving.  It  is  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  stands  upon  the  site  of  one  built  by  Edward  III., 
which  appears  to  have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt 
by  Edward  IV.,  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  the 
architecture  of  his  period,  in  memory  of  his  father, 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  slain  near  Wakefield, 
in  the  battle  fought  between  him  and  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
the  bold-spirited,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  in  1460.  Edward 
IV.  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  chapel. 
According  to  the  following  quotation  from  Leland,  it 
should  appear  that  the  chapel  was  not  alone  indebted  to 
the  liberality  of  the  monarch  for  its  support.  He  says, 
“  On  the  est  side  of  the  bridge  is  a  right  goodly  chapel 
of  our  Lady,  and  two  cantuarie  [chantry]  prestes  founded 
in  it  of  the  fundation  of  the  townesmen,  as  sum  say, 
but  the  Dukes  of  York  were  taken  as  founders  for  ob- 
tevning  the  mortemayn.  I  heard  one  say  that  a  servant 
of  King  Edward  (IV.),  or  else  of  the  Erie  of  Rutheland, 
brother  to  King  Edward,  was  a  great;  doer  of  it,”  Ten 
Von.  VIII. 


pounds  per  annum  was  the  amount  of  the  endowment  for 
the  payment  of  the  two  priests,  which  was  withdrawn  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  since  which  period  the 
chapel  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  even  within 
the  last  few  years  its  beautiful  ornaments  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  The  chapel  stands  about  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  east  side.  It  projects 
over  and  partly  rests  on  the  starlings  of  the  bridge.  Its 
general  architectural  character  is  of  the  richest  Gothic.  Its 
dimensions  are  in  length  about  ten  yards,  in  breadth  eight. 
The  east  window,  which  overhangs  the  river,  is  adorned 
with  traceries  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  with  perfo¬ 
rated  parapets.  The  west  front  is,  however,  the  great 
feature  of  the  building.  It  is  divided  in  the  lower  part,  by 
buttresses,  into  five  compartments  or  recesses,  having  lofty 
pediments  and  pointed  arches,  in  relief,  with  the  spandrils 
richly  flowered.  Above  is  an  entablature,  with  five 
smaller  compartments  with  rounded  arches,  in  relief,  re¬ 
presenting  subjects  from  Scripture.  The  whole  is  sur¬ 
mounted  with  battlements,  parts  of  which  however,  as  well 
as  of  the  entablature,  have  been  broken  away.  These 
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different  portions  of  the  front  are  all  enriched  with  such 
a  profusion  of  delicately  beautiful  ornaments  as  to  make 
the  chapel  quite  an  architectural  gem. 

The  town  of  Wakefield  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
side  of  an  eminence,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  river 
Calder,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  and  fertile 
country.  The  many  Roman  coins  and  other  memorials 
of  that  people  which  have  been  found  here,  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  a  Roman  station  of  some  kind  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  town.  The  streets  of  Wakefield 
are  generally  wide,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  have  a 
peculiarly  neat  and  clean  appearance.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  many  are  large  and  handsome.  The 
town  has  however  somewhat  of  a  melancholy  appearance, 
owina;  to  the  various  evidences  it  presents  of  its  once  pros¬ 
perous  and  extensive  woollen  manufacture  having  de¬ 
clined  very  considerably.  The  Tammy  Hall,  for  in¬ 
stance,  measuring  no  less  than  seventy  yards  in  length 
and  ten  in  breadth,  which  was  erected  by  subscription 
for  the  sale  of  the  woollen  stuffs  produced  in  the  town, 
is  now  converted  into  a  private  manufactory. 

The  chief  trade  of  Wakefield  at  present  is  in  corn,  of 
which  immense  quantities  pass  through  the  town.  Many 
of  the  warehouses  built  for  the  storing  of  the  grain  are  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  A  Corn-Exchange  was  erected 
in  1823.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals, 
which  are  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  in  large 
quantities,  and  transmitted  in  barges  down  the  Calder, 
and  thence  up  the  Ouse  to  York,  or  by  the  Humber  to 
Hull.  The  river  was  made  navigable  in  1698.  At  the 
foot  of  the  bridge  is  the  Soke  Mill,  where  the  persons 
resident  within  the  Soke,  which  comprehends  Wakefield 
and  several  neighbouring  villages,  were  compelled  to  have 
their  corn  ground.  Much  barley  is  grown  in  the  vicinity, 
and  large  quantities  of  wool  are  sold  here.  The  carrying- 
association  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Navigation  Company  have  here  one  of  their  principal 
establishments.  By  its  means  daily  communications  on 
the  canals  take  place  between  Wakefield  and  Leeds, 
Barnsley,  Huddersfield,  &c. 

Wakefield  contains  a  population  of  about  10,000  ;  it 
is  the  place  of  election  for  members  of  parliament  for  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  ;  and  the  office  for  the  register¬ 
ing  of  deeds  relating  to  estates  in  the  West  Riding  is 
also  kept  here. 

Among  the  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  we 
may  mention  the  church,  a  noble  and  spacious  edifice, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  spire  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  county,  its  top  being  no  less  than  231 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  market-cross  is  a  fine  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Doric  order,  consisting  of  an  open  colonuade 
supporting  a  dome.  The  House  of  Correction  for  the 
West  Riding  is  a  very  extensive  pile  of  building, constructed 
on  the  improved  plan  of  county  prisons,  and  comprising 
a  tread-mill  which  grinds  corn,  separate  yards,  a  chapel, 
school  for  juvenile  offenders,  day-rooms,  and  310  sleep¬ 
ing-cells.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  coarse 
cloth,  calico,  and  linsey.  Wakefield  has  various  dissent¬ 
ing  chapels,  a  dispensary,  theatre,  and  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing  containing  a  library  and  news-room,  and  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  used  for  balls,  &c.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town  is  a  kind  of  suburb  called  St. 
John’s,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  very  handsome 
houses,  with  shrubberies,  pleasure-grounds,  &c.,  and  a 
church,  which  cost  in  the  erection  about  10,000/.  About 
half  a  mile  north-east  of  Wakefield  is  the  West-Riding 
Pauper  Lunatic  Institution,  erected  about  1811,  and 
which  contains  accommodation  for  250  patients.  There 
are  also  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  a  quality 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Cheltenham  waters. 

Among  the  schools  of  the  town,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  grammar-school,  founded  in  1594  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  gives  a  classical  education  to  40  scholars, 
and  has  in  connection  with  it  a  writing-school.  There 


are  several  exhibitions  at  the  universities  for  boys  from 
this  school.  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  John  Potter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  John  Radcliffe  were  all  born 
here.  An  extensive  and  well-supported  proprietary 
school  was  also  established  in  1834,  and  is  attended  by 
about  200  scholars.  The  spot  where  the  Duke  of  York 
fell,  near  Wakefield,  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  a  stone 
cross  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  circumstance. 
The  cross  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  The  ring  of  the  Duke 
was  found  here  but  a  few  years  ago.  Sandal  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke,  which  was  a  very  magnificent  place,  is 
within  sight  of  and  only  two  miles  distant  from  Wake¬ 
field.  Little,  however,  now  remains  to  attest  its  former 
grandeur. 

NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  FOREST.— No.  II. 

[Concluded  from  No.  493.] 

The  accumulation  of  mud  along  the  coast  between  Cal- 
shot  and  Hurst  castles,  though  it  adds  very  considerably  to 
the  seaward  edges  of  the  banks,  appears  to  add  very  slowly, 
if  at  all,  to  the  cultivated  surface,  or  to  the  meadows  along 
the  little  sestuaries,  which  meadows  have  in  all  probability 
been  formed  by  debris  brought  down  by  the  streams,  and 
rejected  and  returned  by  the  tide.  This  species  of  forma¬ 
tion  requires  however  that  the  tidal  waters  should  act 
with  some  energy,  in  order  to  force  the  debris  up  to  the 
full  level  of  the  high-water  mark,  or  above  it ;  and  this 
again  requires  some  depth  of  water  in  the  offing,  and  a 
sloping  bottom  of  hard  matter,  to  give  the  requisite  up¬ 
ward  impulse  to  the  surge.  On  many  places  of  this  bank, 
as  it  now  exists,  there  are  not  more  than  five  feet  of  water 
at  high-water  of  spring-tides,  while  the  surface,  as  we  have 
said,  is  tangled  with  zootera  and  other  marine  plants. 
These  circumstances  reduce  the  force  of  the  water  to  al¬ 
most  nothing  when  it  reaches  the  shore  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  sea  has  so  little  influence  here,  either  in 
the  forming  of  dry  land,  or  in  the  destruction  of  that 
which  is  already  formed.  The  north-east  shore,  along  the 
Southampton  Water,  partakes  of  the  same  quiet  and  per¬ 
manent  character,  although  the  banks  do  not  extend  so 
far  within  the  high-water  line.  They  are  pretty  nearly 
proportioned  however  to  the  action  of  the  general  tide,  for 
the  Southampton  Water  being  a  cul-de-sac,  which  rather 
expands  above  its  entrance,  the  tide  in  it  is  not  so  strong 
as  in  the  thoroughfare  channel  of  the  Solent.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  tell  not  only  in  the  undisturbed  position  of 
the  coast-line,  but  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  which,  along 
all  the  shores’  of  this  character,  is  as  fresh  and  green, 
down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  as  if  it  grew  upon  the 
banks  of  an  inland  expanse  of  the  most  limpid  fresh¬ 
water.  These  circumstances  render  both  portions  of  the 
coast  very  delightful  places  of  residence ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  when  the  completion  of  the  South-Western  Railway 
brings  Southampton  within  little  more  than  three  hours’ 
distance  of  London,  multitudes  of  people  will  seek  health 
and  freshness  and  rural  enjoyment  upon  these  balmy  and 
beautiful  shores. 

When  we  quit  this  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  Forest 
district,  passing  Hurst  Castle,  we  find  the  shore  of  a  very 
different  character.  Upon  the  general  outline  it  is  nearly 
as  long,  at  least  within  Hampshire,  to  the  westward  of 
Hurst  Castle,  as  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  and  it  consists  of 
two  bights,  or  inbends  of  the  line  of  coast,  one  of  small 
curvature,  to  the  westward  of  Christchurch,  or  Hengist- 
bury  Head,  and  another  and  deeper  one,  Chi’istchurch  bay, 
extending  from  the  latter  to  Hurst  Castle.  The  coast  of 
both  these  bays  is  of  much  the  same  character,  consisting 
of  a  sandy  and  gravelly  beach,  upon  which  the  water 
ripples  or  beats  directly,  and  a  cliff'  of  loose  tertiary  mat¬ 
ters —  various  clays,  sands,  and  gravels  immediately  in¬ 
ward  of  that,  portions  of  which  are  ever  and  anon  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sea,  the  land-floods, 
I  the  land-springs,  and  the  weather — so  that,  upon  the 
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whole,  the  sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land.  The  cliff 
here  varies  considerably  in  elevation,  being  in  some 
places  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  while  in 
others,  where  small  streams  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  the 
levels  at  which  they  run  are  so  low,  that  high-water  flows 
up  them  for  some  distance,  and  gives  them  the  aspect  of 
little  arms  of  the  sea.  As  the  sides  of  these  are  generally 
well  wooded,  either  with  trees  or  with  coppice,  they  form 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  comparatively  treeless  sur¬ 
face  of  the  intervening  high  grounds,  which,  though 
generally  under  culture  near  the  cliffs,  gradually  pass 
into  a  bleak  furzy  moor,  which  forms  the  southern  part 
of  the  Forest.  In  the  cliffs  along  this  shore  of  the  Forest 
district  there  are  numerous  fossil  shells,  found  chiefly  in 
a  stiff  tertiary  clay,  which  is  probably  an  sestuarial  forma¬ 
tion,  containing  fossils  both  of  the  fresh  water  and  of  the 
salt,  as  is  the  case  with  the  strata  north  of  the  chalk  ridge 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  beds  containing  fossils,  in  the  tertiary  formation, 
extend  a  very  considerable  way  northwards  through  the 
Forest,  though  of  course,  as  their  natural  position  is  at 
some  height  above  the  chalk,  they  crop  out  long  before 
we  arrive  at  the  chalk  ridges  of  Hants  and  Wilts  to  the 
north.  The  direction  of  these  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Forest,  from  the  cliff  in  the  south  to  the  most 
northerly  situation  in  which  they  are  discovered,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  traced. 

There  is  one  matter  worthy  of  our  notice  in  this  singu¬ 
lar  district,  and  that  is  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  dells  or  ravines  in  which  the  brooks  and  small  rivers 
run  toward  the  sea,  and  the  small  quantity  of  water  in 
those  rivers,  even  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  heaviest 
rains.  At  present,  the  most  turbulent  of  them — and  none 
of  them  are  very  turbulent — does  not  disturb  a  rod  of 
ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  in  the  course  of  the  most 
stormy  year ;  and  yet  one  and  all,  and  more  especially 
those  trifling  ones  which  find  their  exit  in  Christchurch 
Bay,  flow  along  dells  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  order 
to  account  for  this,  we  must  suppose  that,  at  some  period 
of  its  history,  the  New  Forest,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  country,  must  have  been  far  more  thickly  wooded,  and 
in  every  respect  more  humid  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time ;  because,  from  the  similarity  of  the  strata  on  both 
sides  of  these  dells,  and  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  those 
strata  are  cut  on  the  opposite  sides,  it  follows  as  matter 
of  course  that  the  dells  must  have  been  formed  by  sur¬ 
face  action,  and  in  nowise  by  any  geological  force,  that 
is,  by  any  upheaving  or  depressing  from  causes  acting 
below — for  when  such  causes  operate,  they  bend  the 
strata  and  alter  their  inclinations,  instead  of  simply 
cutting  them  asunder,  as  is  done  by  surface  action,  and 
is  here  exhibited.  The  dells  also  through  which  those 
little  brooks  flow  are  larger  and  deeper,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  brooks,  than  the  valleys  of  the 
larger  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country, — the  Avon,  the 
Teste,  and  the  Itchen  ;  and  from  the  character  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  none  of  those  little  rivers  could  have  been  assisted  in 
forming  its  dell  by  the  outlet  of  any  lake  or  large  por¬ 
tion  of  water,  such  as  we  find  in  countries  of  different 
geological  formation,  and  such  as  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  rivers  in  this  part  of  England, 
in  the  valleys  of  which  there  are  at  least  pretty  clear  in¬ 
dications  of  obstacles  which  have  been  worn  through  by 
the  action  of  the  waters,  as  for  instance,  in  the  disruption 
of  the  chalk  strata,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
Itchen  at  Winchester,  which  disruption  must  however 
have  taken  place  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
period  recorded  in  history. 

With  regard  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea  upon  the  cliffs 
to  the  westward  of  Hurst  Castle,  we  have  also  some  evi¬ 
dences  which  fix  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  devas¬ 
tation  there  as  not  being  so  very  early  as  we  might  have 
been  led  to  suppose.  At  low-water  of  very  great  spring- 
tides  there  are  perceptible  within  the  low-water  mark  the 


remains  of  salterns,  or  enclosures  for  the  partial  evapora¬ 
tion  of  sea-water,  in  order  to  obtain  culinary  salt  from  it 
by  a  subsequent  boiling ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  likely,  if 
the  beach  had  possessed  the  character  which  it  possesses 
at  present,  and  the  sea  had  been  making  such  inroads  as 
it  makes  now,  any  such  permanent  work  would  have  been 
there  effected.  Those  remains  of  salterns  are  on  the 
manors  of  Milford  and  Flordle,  and  on  the  average  about 
three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Flurst  Castle. 

The  chalk  formation,  though  not  far  from  the  border 
of  the  New  Forest  district,  where  that  abuts  upon  Wilts, 
and  though,  for  a  considerable  distance  southward  in  the 
Forest  itself,  it  cannot  lie  at  any  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface  formations,  yet  does  not  appear  uppermost- 
anywhere  within  the  Forest  or  its  precincts.  The  whole 
forest  consists  of  the  tertiary  formation  above  the  chalk ; 
and  as  is  the  case  with  that  formation  in  other  places  of 
England,  it  varies  greatly  in  different  places,  though 
within  the  Forest  itself  the  prevailing  soil  is  sand,  or 
sandy  loam,  more  or  less  mingled  with  clay,  and,  generally 
speaking,  pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  this  formation  often  gives 
it  very  considerable  hardness  and  consistency,  although 
nowhere  within  the  Forest  is  it  in  such  compact  masses 
as  to  be  of  any  value  as  building-stone.  There  are  how¬ 
ever  certain  districts  where  the  iron  predominates,  so  far 
as  that  a  valuable  iron-ore  is  readily  obtained,  the  smelt¬ 
ing  and  manufacture  of  which  formed,  in  the  olden 
times,  an  important  and  valuable  branch  of  occupation. 
Before  the  value  of  the  coal-mines  was  duly  appreciated, 
and  coal  became  the  staple  article  of  fuel,  and  coke  the 
one  employed  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  such  districts  as 
the  New  Forest  and  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent  pos¬ 
sessed  an  importance  to  which  they  can  now  lay  no 
claim.  In  those  days  the  charcoal  furnished  by  their 
timber  was  used  in  the  small  old-fashioned  “  bloomeries,” 
or  air-furnaces,  in  the  reduction  of  iron  from  the  ore ;  and 
as  iron-stone  near  the  surface  was  all  that  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  available  in  those  days,  and  carriage  from  a  long 
distance  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  iron-stone 
beds,  in  such  districts  as  have  been  alluded  to,  were  of 
great  value  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  iron-works  at 
Sowley,  about  midway  between  the  Lymington  and  Beau¬ 
lieu  rivers,  or  three  miles  from  each,  were  carried  on  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  and  not  unprofitably,  as  the  * 
water  accumulated  in  Sowley  pond  was  made  use  of  as  a 
power  in  working  the  necessary  machinery ;  these  have 
however  given  way  before  the  more  successful  competi¬ 
tion  of  Wales  and  the  midland  counties,  just  as  the  wool¬ 
len  manufactures  of  the  South  and  West  have  given  way 
before  those  of  Yorkshire. 

The  New  Forest  district  has  its  surface  composed  of 
one  or  other  of  those  beds  known  by  the  name  of  the 
tertiary  formation,  which  formation  consists  not  only  of 
different  strata  superposed  upon  each  other  over  the 
chalk  upon  which  it  rests,  but  those  beds  vary  at  short 
intervals  in  breadth,  and  give  evidence  that  they  have 
been  gradually  deposited  through  a  long  period  of  time 
That  portion  of  the  Forest  which  lies  northward,  toward 
the  head  of  Southampton  Water  and  the  downs  of  South 
Wilts,  is  of  course  the  lowest  part  of  the  formation,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  present  height  of  its  surface  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Accordingly,  true  to  what  is  found  in 
other  cases,  with  regard  to  this  formation,  the  soil  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  part  of  the  Forest  consists  of 
plastic  clay.  This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  brick- 
pits  about  Ealing,  and  it  extends  westward  along  the 
hollow,  by  Minstead,  and  then  turns  round  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  upper  course  of  the  streams  of 
the  Boldre,  or  Lymington  Water,  though  the  precise  outline 
of  it  has  not  been  defined,  nor  is  it  indeed  easily  definable. 
This  plastic  clay  passes  gradually  into  a  sandy  loam  at 
the  slopes,  which  sometimes  attains  considerable  elevation, 
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but  it  is  generally  lost  in  sand  or  gravel  on  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  heights.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Forest,  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  inland  part  is  occupied  by  crag, 
and  this  is  naturally  very  sterile.  Beaulieu  Heath  may 
be  considered  as  the  grand  centre  of  this  crag  formation, 
and  the  downs  to  the  eastward  of  Lyndhurst  as  the  highest 
part  of  it.  In  general,  these  are  now  destitute  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  except  a  small  beech  here  and  there,  which  appears 
as  if  consumed  rather  than  nourished  by  the  hungry  soil. 
Still,  wherever  there  is  a  hollow,  there  are  trees ;  and 
when  there  is  a  mixture  of  loam  in  the  soil,  they  acquire 
a  proportional  magnitude. 

On  the  southern  margin  of  the  Forest  again,  to  the 
south-westward  of  the  private  property  at  Brockenhurst, 
which  contained  a  church  and  village  before  the  Con¬ 
quest,  and  was  not  afforested  by  William,  the  ground 
passes  into  a  sandy  heath,  in  many  places  thickly  covered 
with  furze,  thereby  showing  that  it  is  more  favourable  to 
vegetation  than  the  crag  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  Forest, 
and  that,  under  proper  management,  it  may  still  be  made 
productive  of  excellent  timber,  of  some  description  or 
other.  Perhaps  the  natural  tendency  of  no  district  of  the 
Forest  is  now  naturally  to  produce  oaks  without  some  ar¬ 
tificial  assistance;  but  as  there  mingles  less  calcareous 
matter  in  the  loam  upon  the  slopes  here,  they  have  not 
such  a  tendency  to  run  into  beech,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
more  northerly  parts  of  the  wooded  portion  of  the  Fo¬ 
rest.  There  is  however  another  evil,  which  has  perhaps 
extended  itself  here,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of 
much  of  the  surface,  both  on  the  heights  and  in  the  bot¬ 
toms,  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  When  surfaces  are  so 
exposed,  every  hole  becomes  a  receptacle  for  those  minute 
particles  of  soil  of  which  the  sweeping  winds  and  the 
pelting  rains  roh  the  heights  ;  and  this  transported  mat¬ 
ter,  being  in  a  state  of  exceedingly  minute  division,  and 
held  suspended  in  water  until  it  is  gradually  precipitated, 
or  the  waters  dried  up,  forms  a  water-tight  crust ;  and 
this  lays  the  foundation  of  a  bog  or  quagmire,  which 
quagmire  continues  accumulating  year  after  year  with  a 
deceptive  crust  of  moss  and  the  coarser  marsh  plants 
upon  the  surface,  while  below  it  is  so  sludgy  and  treacher¬ 
ous,  that  instead  of  giving  a  tree  hold  of  the  ground  so 
as  to  resist  the  weather,  it  is  unsafe  for  the  feet  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals  or  of  man.  Within  the  Forest  there  are 
.  several  extensive  patches  of  this  description  ;  and  as  they 
occur  in  those  places  which  naturally  ought  to  be  clothed 
with  the  most  luxuriant  timber  or  the  finest  pasture,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  has  been  some  neglect,  or, 
at  the  best,  very  great  ignorance,  in  the  management  of 
this  singular  portion  of  the  kingdom. 


THE  NA11WAL,  OR  NARWHALE. 

(Monodon  monor.eros ,  Linn. ;  Narwalus  microcephalus,  Lacep.) 

Among  the  Cetacea  inhabiting  the  dreary  realms  of  the 
Polar  Ocean,  the  Narwal,  if  not  the  largest  or  among 
the  largest,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  remarkable : 
its  general  form  resembles  that  of  the  porpoises :  it  has, 
however,  no  teeth,  properly  so  called,  but  two  ivory 
tusks,  or  spears,  implanted  in  the  intermaxillary  hone, 
but  of  which  the  right  remains  usually  rudimentary  and 
concealed  during  life.  The  left  tusk,  on  the  contrary, 
attains  to  the  length  of  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  and 
sometimes  ten  feet  in  length,  and  projects  from  the  snout 
in  a  right  line  with  the  body,  tapering  gradually  to  a 
point,  with  a  spiral  twist  (rope-like)  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  In  its  structure  and  growth  this  tusk  resembles 
that  of  the  elephant,  being  hollow  at  its  base,  or  root, 
and  solid  at  its  extremity.  It  is  in  the  male  only  that 
this  spear-like  weayjon,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
becomes  duly  developed,  the  females  (and  indeed  the 
voung  males)  having  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  tusk 
concealed  within  its  bony  socket.  This  rule,  however,  i3 
not  invariable,  for  females  have  not  only  been  seen  with 


the  left  tusk  projecting,  hut  the  right  also  ;  and  we  may 
credit  the  account  of  Lacepede,  who  states  that  Capt. 
Dirck  Peterson,  commander  of  a  vessel  called  the  Golden 
Lion,  brought  to  Hamburg,  in  1689,  the  skull  of  a  female 
narwal,  having  two  tusks  implanted  in  it,  of  which  the 
left  measured  seven  feet  five  inches,  the  right  oven  feet. 
It  may  be  added  that  Capt.  Scoresby  brought  home  the 
skull  of  a  female  narwal  in  which  both  tusks  projected, 
though  only  to  the  distance  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches, 
and  which  was  examined  by  Sir  E.  Home.  Nor  with 
respect  to  the  male  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  right 
tusk  never  becomes  developed,  for,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
stances  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  right  tusk  projects 
externally  nearly  as  far  as  the  left ;  and  there  are  grounds 
for  supposing  that  when  the  left  becomes  lost,  or  broken 
by  accident,  the  right  tusk  becomes  developed  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Sir  E.  Home  indeed  regards  the  right 
rudimentary  tusk  (as  it  is  usually  found)  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  milk-tusk,  or,  in  other  words,  a  deciduous 
tooth,  not  yet  lost  or  shed,  and  waiting  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  tusk  (should  its  development  be. 
called  for  by  circumstances),  to  be  driven  gradually 
forwards,  and  so  fall  out.  He  observes,  that  “  as  the 
permanent  tusk  in  the  narwal  begins  to  form  in  a  direct 
line,  immediately  behind  the  origin  of  the  milk-tusk,  the 
great  purpose  of  the  milk-tusk  is  evidently  to  open  the 
road  for  it,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  permanent 
tusk  till  it  is  completely  pushed  out  by  it.” 

To  this  hypothesis,  however,  Dr.  Fleming  objects,  re¬ 
marking  that  an  examination  of  the  dentition  of  very 
young  narwals  can  alone  determine  the  matter.  “  This 
rudimentary  tooth,  which  lies  within  the  socket  of  the 
right  intermaxillary  bone,  is  slightly  twisted  with  a 
dextral  turn  ;  it  is  solid  throughout,  blunt  at  the  point, 
and  a  little  bent  towards  the  base,  the  face  of  which  is 
oblique,  smooth  in  the  centre,  uneven  towards  the  margin, 
and  bordered  by  a  ring  or  tubercular  eminences.”  Its 
usual  length  is  about  nine  inches.  Cuvier,  speaking  of 
the  tusks  of  this  animal,  says,  “  It  has  indeed  the  germ 
of  two  tusks,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  both  grow 
equally.  In  general  it  is  only  that  on  the  left  side  which 
becomes  developed,  while  that  on  the  right  remains, 
during  the  whole  of  the  creature’s  life,  concealed  within 
its  own  alveolus.”  The  tusk  or  spear  ( defense  of  the 
French)  of  the  narwal  constitutes  a  powerful  weapon, 
which  it  is  reported  to  use  with  terrible  effect.  It  is, 
however,  its  only  weapon ;  for  it  has  neither  the  formidable 
teeth  of  the  grampus  nor  of  the  cachalot.  Crantz,  in 
his  ‘  History  of  Greenland,’  thus  describes  the  “  monoceros , 
also  called  narhval .”  “  This  species  is  commonly  twenty 
feet  long,  and  has  a  smooth  black  skin,  sharp  head,  and 
little  mouth.  Around  double-twisted  horn  runs  straight 
out  from  the  left  side  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  commonly 
ten  feet  long,  as  thick  as  one’s  arm,  hollow  inside,  and 
composed  of  a  white  solid  substance.  It  is  probable  he 
uses  this  horn  to  get  at  the  sea-grass,  which  is  his  proper 
food,  and  also  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  ice  with  it  when  he 
wants  fresh  air ;  possibly  also  as  a  weapon  against  his 
enemies.  Another  little  horn,  a  span  long,  lies  concealed 
in  the  right  side  of  his  nose,  which  probably  is  reserved 
for  a  fresh  supply,  if  some  accident  should  deprive  him 
of  the  long  one  ;  and  they  say  that  as  a  ship  was  once 
sailing  at  sea  it  felt  a  violent  shock,  as  if  it  had  struck 
upon  a  rock,  and  afterwards  one  of  these  horns  was 
found  fastened  in  it.  Formerly  these  horns,  or  tusks, 
were  looked  upon  to  he  the  horns  of  the  fabulous  land- 
unicorn,  and  therefore  they  were  valued  as  an  inestimable 
curiosity,  and  sold  excessively  dear,  till  the  Greenland 
fishery  was  set  on  foot,  when  they  found  them  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Davis’s  Straits  in  greater  plenty  than 
anywhere ;  yet  for  some  time  they  carried  on  the  cheat. 
They  are  so  common  in  the  north  of  Greenland,  that  the 
natives,  for  want  of  wood,  make  rafters  for  their  houses 
of  them ;  yet  how  unknown  and  valuable  they  were 
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even  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  may  he 
seen,  with  several  particular  remarks,  from  La  Peyrere, 
*  Relation  du  Grcenlande,  a  Mons.  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer.’ 
Some  have  been  caught  with  two  horns  of  an  equal 
length,  but  these  must  be  very  rare.  This  fish  (cetaceous 
mammal)  has  two  nostrils  in  the  bone,  but  they  run  both 
into  one  aperture  in  the  external  skin.  It  has  good 
blubber,  swims  with  great  velocity  though  it  has  only  two 
small  fins,  and  can  be  only  struck  when  there  are  a  great 
number  together,  and  they  hinder  one  another  with  their 
horns.” 

The  use  assigned  to  the  tusk  of  the  narwal  by  Crantz, 
viz.  that  of  uprooting  marine  vegetables  on  which  to 
feed,  is  altogether  a  supposition.  As  the  male  only  has 
this  instrument  developed,  or  generally  the  male,  the 
female  must  be  reduced  to  sad  difficulties  in  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  food ;  but  in  truth  the  position  of  the  tusk 
renders  such  a  use  as  is  here  attributed  to  it  impossible. 
Moreover  h  does  not  appear  to  subsist  on  marine  fuci,  or 
algae,  but  on  soft  animal  matters,  as  mollusks  and  fish. 
Capt.  Scorcsby  found  the  remains  of  cuttle-fish  in  the 
stomachs  of  several  which  were  opened  by  him,  and  simi¬ 
lar  remains  were  also  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  driven 
ashore  near  Boston,  As  in  the  case  of  many  animals  of 


which  the  males  have  tusks,  or  horns,  or  antlers,  and  the 
females  none,  the  tusks  of  the  narwal  are  most  probably 
to  be  regarded  principally  as  a  mark  of  sexual  distinction, 
and  secondarily  as  weapons  of  defence.  The  usual  length 
of  the  narwal  does  not  exceed  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  tusk,  though  it  is  occasionally  found 
larger. 

Mr.  Sowerby,  in  his  ‘  British  Miscellany,’  states  that 
the  individual  driven  ashore,  in  1800,  near  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  was  twenty-five  feet  long  :  it  had  two  tusks, 
five  feet  six  inches  long.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  ivory  of  this  animal  was  an  antidote  against 
pestilential  maladies  ;  and  various  authors,  among  whom 
are  Bartholin  and  Wurmius,  have  entered  into  this 
subject.  It  is  said  that  the  kings  of  Denmark  had  a 
throne  composed  entirely  of  narwals’  tusks  in  the  Chateau 
de  Rosenburg.  This  superstition  reminds  us  of  the 
value  of  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  in  the  East,  cups  made 
of  which  were  said  to  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
poison  in  the  liquid  they  contain.  Few,  we  believe,  are 
now  so  credulous  as  to  attribute  miraculous  virtues  to  the 
ivory  tusks  of  any  animal.  Those  of  the  narwal  are, 
however,  valuable  from  the  closeness  of  their  texture  and 
their  great  hardness,  In  general  form,  as  we  have  said, 
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the  narwal  resembles  the  porpoise,  or  grampus,  but  the 
head  is  small  and  blunt ;  the  mouth  is  small,  and  not 
capable  of  much  extension.  The  under-lip  is  wedge- 
shaped.  The  eyes  are  placed  in  a  line  with  the  opening 
of  the  mouth,  at  "the  distance  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 
from  the  snout,  and  of  small  size,  being  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  spiracle,  or  blow-hole,  is  a  single 
orifice  of  a  semicircular  form,  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
directly  over  the  eyes.  The  fins,  or  flippers,  are  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and  from  six  to  eight 
broad,  their  situation  on  the  sides  of  the  animal  being  at 
one-fifth  of  its  length  from  the  snout.  The  breadth  of 
the  tail  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  There  is  no 
dorsal-fin,  but  a  sharp  ridge  runs  down  the  centre  of 
the  back,  the  edge  of  which  is  generally  found  to  be 
rough  and  worn,  as  if  by  rubbing  against  the  ice.  Crantz 
describes  the  narwal  as  being  black  ;  it  is  only  in  young 
specimens  that  this  colour  can  be  said  to  prevail :  at  an 
early  age  the  narwal  is  blackish-grey  on  the  back,  with 
numerous  darker  spots  and  markings  running  into  each 
other,  forming  a  general  dusky-black  surface.  The  sides 
are  almost  white,  with  dusky  and  more  open  markings  : 
the  under  surface  is  white.  In  adult  specimens  the 
ground-colour  of  the  back  is  yellowish-white,  with  mark¬ 
ings  varying  from  dark  grey  to  dusky-black,  and  of  a 
roundish  or  oval  figure,  with  interspaces  of  white  or 
yellowish-white  between  them.  The  skin  resembles 
that  of  the  common  Greenland  whale  (Baleena  mysticetus). 
but  is  thinner.  The  female  narwal  produces  a  single 
young  one  at  a  birth,  which  she  nourishes  with  milk  for 
several  months  :  the  teats  are  situated  near  the  origin  of 
the  tail. 

To  the  rapidity,  the  great  powers,  and  the  ferocity  of 
the  narwal  when  attacked,  many  writers  have  borne 
testimony.  Its  form  is  admirably  adapted  for  cleaving 
the  waters,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  shock  of  its 
weapon,  driven  full  tilt  against  an  enemy,  must  produce 
a  terrible  effect.  The  ribs  of  the  stoutest  boat  would  be 
transfixed  by  the  dint  of  such  a  blow,  far  more  easily 
than  was  ever  shield  by  the  lance  of  knight  in  battle  or 
tournament.  Several  instances  have  indeed  been  known 
in  which  the  animal  has  plunged  his  weapon  deep  into  the 
thick  oak  timbers  of  a  ship,  when  it  has  fortunately  snapped 
short,  the  fragment  remaining  fixed  in  the  orifice,  so  as  to 
plug  it  up.  A  portion  of  wood  taken  from  the  hull  of  a 
ship  with  a  piece  of  narwal’s  tusk  firmly  imbedded  in 
it  came  some  few  years  ago  under  our  own  inspection.  It 
is  probably  only  in  defence  of  the  females  and  their 
young,  unless  indeed  when  attacked  himself,  that  the 
male  narwal  thus  rushes  against  ships  or  boats ;  for  we 
utterly  discredit  the  usual  accounts  of  its  causeless  and 
indiscriminate  attacks  upon  any  object  which  approaches 
within  its  range.  Doubtless  when  wounded  and  harassed 
it  becomes  desperate ;  and  its  power,  its  velocity,  and 
weapon  combine  to  render  it  formidable. 

The  narwal  is  gregarious,  associating  in  troops  of 
from  six  or  eight  to  twenty  or  more ;  and  numbers  are 
often  seen  clustered  together,  both  in  the  open  sea  and  in 
bays  and  inlets  free  from  the  ice,  forming  a  compact 
phalanx,  moving  gently  and  slowly  along.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  independent  movements  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  are  necessarily  embarrassed,  so  that  a  considerable 
slaughter  may  be  easily  effected  among  them.  When 
attacked  at  such  a  time,  the  hind  ranks,  instead  of  turning 
against  their  assailants,  press  upon  those  before,  sliding 
their  long  weapons  over  the  glossy  backs  of  their  leaders, 
and  all  becomes  disorder  and  confusion.  Opportunities 
of  this  kind  are  welcome  to  the  Greenlanders,  to  whom 
the  narwal  is  an  important  animal.  Independently  of 
the  oil,  which  the  narwal  yields  in  considerable  quantity 
and  of  excellent  quality,  the  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by 
these  people  as  food,  and  eaten  both  fresh  and  in  a  dried 
and  smoked  state,  being  prepared  over  the  fire  of  their 
huts.  The  tendons  of  the  muscles  are  useful  in  the  pre¬ 


paration  of  thin  but  tough  cordage  ;  and  Duhamel  states 
(see  his  ‘  Traite  des  Peches  ’)  that  several  membranous 
sacs  are  obtained  from  the  gullet,  made  use  of  as  parts 
of  their  fishing  apparatus.  The  ivory  spear,  or  tusk,  the 
Greenlanders  employ  in  various  household  and  econo¬ 
mical  purposes  instead  of  wood,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons,  as  darts  or  arrows,  &c.  When  struck  by  a 
harpoon,  the  narwal  dives  with  great  velocity,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  whale,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
In  general  it  descends  about  200  fathoms  ;  and  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  surface,  is  despatched  by  a  whale-lance 
without  any  difficulty.  The  blubber  is  about  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  invests  the  whole  body  :  it  affords 
about  half  a  ton  of  oil. 

The  narwal  may  be  registered  among  the  occasional 
visitants  to  the  British  shores.  Of  its  visits,  however, 
only  three  instances  are  on  record,  as  far  as  we  can  learn. 
The  first  is  recorded  by  Nicolas  Tulpius  in  1648.  The  se¬ 
cond  (to  which  we  have  before  alluded)  is  that  of  the  speci¬ 
men  killed,  in  1800,  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  said 
to  have  been  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  The  third  in¬ 
stance  occurred  in  1806,  at  the  Sound  of  Weesdale,  in 
Shetland. 

The  origin  of  the  word  narwhale,  narwhal,  or  narwal, 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Teutonic  nar ,  or  ner*  which  signi¬ 
fies  a  beak  or  projecting  snout ;  and  i cal,  wale,  or  whale , 
an  indiscriminate  word,  in  the  same  great  family  of  lan¬ 
guages,  for  any  of  the  Cetacea.  Many  writers  consider 
that  twro  distinct  species  of  this  animal  exist,  the  Monodon 
microcephalus  being  different  from  the  M.  monoceros, 
and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fleming.  Cuvier,  how¬ 
ever,  and  other  naturalists  regard  the  M.  microcephalus 
as  identical  with  the  M.  monoceros,  and  this  is  evidently 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Bell,  who,  in  his  work  on  British 
mammalia,  gives  the  former  term  as  a  mere  synonym. 
Cuvier  states  that  the  “  Narval  microcephale  ”  of  La- 
cepede  is  nothing  more  than  a  common  narwal,  a  little 
less  miserably  figured  than  his  plate  of  the  common 
species,  which  was  copied  from  a  bad  figure  by  Klein, 
taken  from  an  individual  killed  in  the  Elbe  in  1736,  and 
stuffed  and  exhibited  at  Dresden. 


TOBACCO-PIPES. 

THEIR  VARIETIES  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE. 

Every  personal  enjoyment,  whether  reprehensible  or  com¬ 
mendable,  is  a  certain  source  of  income  to  some  of  our 
fellow-men :  indeed  it  would  excite  no  little  surprise 
were  we  able  to  show  how  many  millions  derive  their  sup¬ 
port  from  the  preparation  of  luxuries  for  others. 

The  practice  of  smoking  is,  in  many  countries,  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  a  pipe  ;  but  in  those  where  a  pipe 
is  used,  the  manufacture  of  those  instruments  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  The 
Arabs  and  Turks  use  their  tchibouk ;  the  Persians  and 
Hindustanees,  the  hookah ;  the  Germans,  the  meerschaum ; 
the  Dutch  and  the  English,  the  clay-pipe ;  while  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  every  part  of  America,  cigars  are  used,  almost 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  pipes. 

The  materials  of  which  pipes  are  made  are  exceedingly 
numerous — white  and  coloured  earths,  porcelain,  metals, 
ivory,  horn,  shell,  costly  woods,  agate,  cornelian,  talc, 
and  amber,  have  constituted  either  the  whole  pipe  or  de¬ 
coration  for  some  of  its  parts.  A  recent  French  writer 
has  observed,  that  the  most  costly  of  all  pipes  is  one  made 
of  solid  amber,  without  imperfections  of  any  kind ;  one 
such  has  been  known  to  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  2000 
crowns.  These  amber  pipes  are  very  liable  to  fracture 
from  the  sudden  access  of  cold  after  they  have  been 
smoked ;  they  are  therefore  surrounded  as  much  as  pos- 

*  Cuvier,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  says  that  nar,  in 
Icelandish,  signifies  a  dead  body.  (See  c  Regue  Atiimal,’  cd. 
1829,  p.  293,  note  2.) 
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sible  by  a  protecting  covering.  It  is  quite  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  a  pipe  is  much  more  valuable  for  show 
than  for  use. 

The  Oriental  hookah  is  a  remarkable  smoking  appara¬ 
tus,  both  in  appearance  and  its  mode  of  use.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  is,  that  the  smoke  passes  through  water, 
loses  the  particles  of  tobacco  which  give  it  an  unpleasant 
flavour,  and  becomes  cool  before  it  reaches  the  mouth. 
There  is  an  air-tight  vessel,  half  filled  with  water.  On 
the  top  of  this  vessel  is  a  bowl  containing  burning  to¬ 
bacco  ;  and  a  small  tube  descends  from  the  bowl  into  the 
water  in  the  vessel.  A  pipe  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  above  the  level  of  the  water ;  and  the 
other  end  of  this  pipe  the  smoker  holds  in  his  mouth. 
This  being  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  the  mutual  action 
of  the  whole  is  as  follows  :  the  smoker  draws  the  air  out 
of  the  vessel,  and  makes  a  partial  vacuum,  by  the  usual 
act  of  smoking, — the  external  air,  pressing  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  tobacco,  forces  the  smoke  to  descend  through  the  lit¬ 
tle  tube  into  the  water  beneath  ; — after  losing  its  solid 
particles  in  the  water,  it  bubbles  up  into  the  vacant  space 
above,  and  from  thence  passes  through  the  pipe  into  the 
smoker’s  mouth. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  a  manifestation  of  hospi¬ 
tality  is,  to  place  the  hookah  in  the  middle  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  pass  the  pipe  round  from  guest  to  guest,  each 
one  taking  a  whiff  in  turn.  But  on  other  occasions  each 
one  has  a  hookah  to  himself ;  and  they  are  often  decorated 
with  costly  gems.  The  pipe  or  tube  which  extends  from 
the  vessel  to  the  mouth  is  generally  made  of  some  flexi¬ 
ble  material,  for  the  convenience  of  use.  Sometimes  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  vessel  is  rose-water,  by  which  the 
smoke  not  only  loses  its  solid  particles  of  tobacco,  but 
also  acquires  a  luxurious  fragrance. 

The  term  meerschaum,  which  is  applied  so  generally 
to  a  particular  class  of  pipes  made  on  the  Continent,  is 
properly  the  name  of  the  substance  from  which  they  are 
made.  The  Turks  apply  the  name  keff-kil  (foam-earth) 
to  the  clay ;  while  the  same  substance,  when  formed  into 
bowls  for  pipes,  obtains  the  name  of  meerschaum  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  tkume  de  mer  in  France,  both  of  which  sig¬ 
nify  sea-froth.  All  these  names  are  somewhat  absurd, 
but  they  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  bowls  will  float  on  the  surface  of  water, 
and  then  appear  somewhat  like  a  white  foamy  bub¬ 
ble. 

Dr.  Clarke,  while  travelling  through  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mode  of  procuring 
this  earth  ;  as  he  considered  that  “  there  is  perhaps  no 
instance  of  any  kind  of  clay  giving  employment  to  so 
many  hands,  or,  after  its  original  manufacture,  passing 
through  such  a  variety  of  modifications,  and  ultimately 
obtaining  such  enormous  prices.”  This  arises  from  the 
employment  of  the  clay  for  other  purposes  besides  tobacco- 
pipes. 

The  keff-kil  is,  in  its  mineralogical  character,  called 
magnesite,  and  is  composed  of  52  parts  of  silica,  23  of 
magnesia,  and  25  of  water.  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
many  parts  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Hungary,  as  well  as 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  discovered 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  its  whitish  appearance ;  in 
its  primitive  state  it  is  a  white,  moist,  soft  substance, 
which  may  be  as  easily  cut  as  a  piece  of  cheese.  The 
people  of  the  country,  under  a  stipulated  grant  from  the 
governor,  collect  this  clay  by  digging  it  up  in  large 
lumps  while  in  a  soft  state,  in  which  state  it  may  be  kept 
for  six  months,  if  carefully  covered  with  its  own  frag¬ 
ments.  The  mine  or  stratum  is  worked  as  far  as  the  vein 
of  clay  extends,  which  it  does  in  some  places  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  in  others  obliquely,  to  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  yards.  When  a  vein  is  exhausted,  the  miners 
search  for  another,  and  work  it  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  horizontal  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  beds  of  this  substance  y  so  that  when 


one  bed  is  exhausted,  a  useless  empty  pit  remains.  In 
the  Crimea,  the  mode  of  digging  is,  to  open  a  shaft  in 
the  ground,  and  work  it  till  the  sides  fall  in  ;  and  then 
seek  out  a  new  bed.  A  stratum  of  marl  generally  covers 
the  clay  ;  and  through  this  they  have  to  dig  sometimes 
to  the  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  fathoms.  At  this 
place  the  stratum  of  clay  is  seldom  so  much  as  three  feet 
in  thickness. 

When  the  clay  is  collected,  a  portion  of  it  is  rudely 
fashioned,  on  or  near  the  spot,  into  tobacco-pipe  bowls. 
The  clay  is  pressed  into  a  mould,  and  left  in  the  sun  to 
harden  ;  the  rough  bowls  are  afterwards  baked  in  an 
oven,  boiled  in  milk,  and  rubbed  with  soft  leather. 
After  the  clay  has  been  wrought,  it  acquires  that  degree 
of  hardness  which  it  possesses  in  the  finished  form  ;  but 
even  then,  when  heated,  it  is  easily  scratched  and  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

When  the  spot  is  in  the  Turkish  empire,  dealers  re¬ 
pair  thither,  and  purchase  the  bowls  of  the  makers,  in 
order  to  carry  them  to  Constantinople,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  depot  for  them,  and  where  a  bazaar  is  devoted  to 
their  sale.  Dr.  Clarke  says  : — “  We  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  out  this  bazaar  ;  but  at  last,  being  directed  to 
Ouzoun  Tcharchy,  in  the  Fildjiandji  Khan,  we  were 
conducted  into  a  square  court,  like  that  of  all  other  khans, 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  gallery ;  where,  upon  the  floor 
of  the  gallery,  we  found  the  dealers  in  the  pipe-bowls 
made  of  keff-kil,  each  dealer  having  a  large  pile  of  these 
bowls  heaped  upon  a  mat  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
Hither  come  those  merchants  who  export  them  by  the 
caravans  to  Pesth  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  re-manu¬ 
factured.  In  the  state  for  exportation,  they  are  every  one 
of  them  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist,  and  look  like  a  coarse 
manufacture  of  common  pipe- clay ;  all  the  lustre  and 
elegance  which  they  afterwards  exhibit  being  the  result 
of  subsequent  management.” 

At  Constantinople  they  are  purchased  by  dealers  from 
various  parts  of  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  &c.,  and 
again  submitted  to  the  hands  of  the  artisan.  The  reason 
for  their  costliness  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  silver,  &c.  which  often  decorates  them,  but  also 
from  a  great  uncertainty  attending  the  manufacture. 
They  are  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  then 
turned  in  a  lathe:  in  this  process  many  of  them  prove 
porous,  and  are  rejected ;  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
out  of  ten.  After  being  ornamented  and  finished,  they 
will  sell  for  from  one  guinea  to  seven,  if  elegantly  finished  ; 
and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  fifty  guineas  have  been 
known  to  be  given  for  a  pipe  which  has  acquired  a  fine 
porcelain  yellow  or  a  dark  tortoise-shell  hue,  by  the  oil 
of  tobacco  imbibed  during  repeated  smoking.  There 
are  connoisseurs  who  think  that  the  particular  kind 
of  clay  of  which  meerschaums  are  made  imparts  an  im 
proved  quality  to  the  tobacco ;  but  we  are  unable  to  settle 
this  point. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  humble  clay 
tobacco-pipe  so  extensively  used  in  England  and  Holland. 
We  will  speak  of  the  manufacture  as  carried  on  in 
England. 

The  clay  employed  is  derived  chiefly  from  Purbeck  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  is  nearly  of  a  white  colour.  After  it  is 
purified  from  all  extraneous  substances,  it  is  formed  into 
cubical  masses  weighing  about  a  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  from  such  a  mass  the  workman  cuts  off  enough  to 
make  one  pipe ;  and  in  so  doing  experience  brings  him 
to  such  a  degree  of  exactness,  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
smallest  remainder  after  the  clay  has  been  put  into  the 
mould.  Each  piece  is  kneaded  thoroughly  on  a  board, 
and  rolled  out  to  nearly  the  form  and  size  of  a  pipe, 
leaving  a  projecting  bulb  at  the  end  for  the  formation  of 
the  bowl.  When  the  clay  has  been  left  some  time,  after 
rolling,  it  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  sufficient 
to  bear  the  remarkable  process  of  boring.  The  workman 
takes  the  roll  of  clay  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 
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inserts  the  end  of  an  iron  needle  in  the  small  end  of  the 
roll :  by  a  dexterous  management,  he  thrusts  the  needle 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  roll,  without  once  pene¬ 
trating  through  the  surface.  This  process  requires  a 
great  deal  of  manual  dexterity,  in  order  that  the  bore  may 
proceed  as  nearly  as  possible  through  the  axis  of  the  pipe. 
The  enlarged  bulb  is  then  bent  into  the  proper  position 
to  form  the  bowl. 

The  next  operation  is  to  press  the  clay,  with  the  needle 
still  retained  in  it,  into  a  mould,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
requisite  form.  Tire  mould  is  made  of  copper,  and  is  in 
two  parts,  precisely  similar  one  to  the  other.  One  section 
of  it  is  laid  down  flat,  and  the  clay  (which  is  already 
formed  to  something  like  a  pipe)  is  placed  in  it :  the 
other  half  of  the  mould  is  laid  on  the  clay,  and  the  whole 
passed  through  a  press,  by  which  the  clay  assumes  the 
requisite  form,  and  at  the  same  time  receives  any  device, 
inscription,  or  ornament  which  may  have  been  engraved 
or  stamped  on  the  mould.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  par¬ 
tially  hollowed  by  means  of  the  finger,  and  into  the  hol¬ 
low  thus  produced  a  mould  or  stamp  is  introduced,  which 
gives  the  proper  internal  form  to  the  bowl.  The  per¬ 
foration  is  then  continued  from  the  stem  into  the  bowl, 
and  the  surface  of  the  whole  is  slightly  smoothed  over. 

When  the  pipe  is  formed,  it  is  allowed  to  get  partially 
dry,  in  which  state  any  roughnesses  that  may  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  bowl  are  taken  off  by  means  of  a  little 
horn  instrument.  It  is  moulded  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
remove  any  distortion  of  shape  that  may  have  occurred 
by  handling  it,  and  is  then  polished  by  rubbing  it  with 
a  piece  of  flint  bored  with  holes,  through  which  the  stem 
is  passed  repeatedly.  It  is  said  that  a  clever  pipe- 
moulder  will  make  three  thousand  five  hundred  in  one 
day. 

The  pipes  are  made  straight  in  the  stem,  but  after  the 
iron  needle  has  been  removed,  they  are  slightly  curved, 
and  are  then  ready  for  the  oven.  The  baking  is  curiously 
effected.  The  oven  or  furnace  imparts  a  fierce  heat  to 
the  crucibles  containing  the  pipes ;  but  the  latter  are, 
from  the  shape  of  the  crucible,  shielded  from  the  flame 
and  smoke,  which  would  discolour  them.  The  crucible 
is  cylindrical,  with  a  pillar  rising  through  the  middle,  a 
hemispherical  dome  or  cover,  and  six  parallel  ridges  or 
shelves  running  round  the  interior,  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another.  On  these  shelves  the  bowls  of  the  pipes  are 
placed,  while  the  small  ends  rest  against  the  central 
pillar ;  so  that  the  whole  are  arranged  radially  from  the 
centre,  inclining  downwards;  and  so  skilfully  is  this 
managed,  that  seven  thousand  pipes  are  baked  in  one 
crucible,  without  any  two  touching  each  other.  The 
pipes  are  arranged  in  the  crucible  through  an  opening  in 
the  latter,  which  is  then  closed ;  and  the  whole  are  placed 
in  a  well-built  oven,  where  they  are  exposed  to  heat  for 
about  eight  hours,  gentle  at  first,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  fierceness.  They  then  assume  that  form  which  is  so 
familiar  to  us. 

Some  of  these  pipes  are  twisted  into  fanciful  forms : 
this  is  easily  done  when  they  are  partially  dry.  The  un¬ 
pleasant  adhesion  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  which  so  often 
occurs  in  using  pipes,  is  occasioned  by  the  great  affinity 
or  attraction  which  the  clay  has  for  water  or  moisture. 
A  coating  of  sealing-wax,  resin,  or  varnish  prevents  this 
adhesion. 

The  commonest  kind  of  pipes  are  made  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  in  Holland,  and  exported  from  thence  to  various 
countries.  In  France  also  the  manufacture  is  so  exten¬ 
sive  as  to  afford  employment  to  five  thousand  persons. 
In  the  towns  of  St.  Omer  and  Arras,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Pas-de-Calais,  there  are  five  large  tobacco- 
pipe  manufactories  in  activity,  in  which  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  persons  (principally  women  and  children)  are 
constantly  employed :  the  wholesale  price  is  said  to  be 
about  three  centimes  each  (rather  more  than  one  farthing 
English),  ^  ' . 


All  tobacco-pipes  manufactured  abroad,  and  imported 
into  England,  pay  a  customs  duty  of  30/.  for  every  100/. 
value. 

The  Turkish  tchibouk  may  be  deemed  as  holding  a 
middle  place  between  the  Oriental  hookah  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  fneerschaum.  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  ‘  Tour  through 
Greece,’  says  that  a  Turk  is  generally  very  clean  in  his 
smoking  apparatus,  having  a  small  tin  dish  laid  on  the 
carpet  of  his  apartment,  on  which  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
can  rest,  to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  soiling  or  burning 
the  carpet.  The  tubes  of  the  tchibouks  are  generally 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  are  made  of  cherry  or  jas¬ 
mine  wood.  In  most  of  the  gardens  in  Greece  there  is  a 
small  plantation  of  jasmine,  the  stems  of  which  are 
trained  up  straight,  and  sell  for  high  prices.  The  bowls 
are  made  of  a  fine  earth  found  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
and  are  neatly  ornamented  and  gilt.  The  mouth-pieces 
are  commonly  of  amber  or  stone,  or  a  composition  re¬ 
sembling  the  former :  some  of  them  are  splendidly  adorned 
with  precious  stones. 

The  Thermometer  not  an  Indication  of  the  Sensation  of 
Cold. — During  a  calm,  whether  the  thermometer  stood  at 
70  degrees  or  at  7  degrees  minus  zero,  was  to  me  in  sensa¬ 
tion  the  same;  and  although  I  have  experienced  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature  of  80  degrees  from  cold  to  heat,  and 
vice  versa,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  still  its 
change  was  not  sufficiently  oppressive  to  put  a  stop  to  my 
usual  avocations.  I  have  been  shooting  grouse  at  every 
range  of  the  thermometer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
point,  wearing  the  very  same  clothing  as  in  England  on  a 
summer’s  day— a  fur  cap,  moccasins,  and  mittens  excepted, 
instead  of  a  hat ;  tanned  leather  shoes  or  boots,  and  kid 
gloves.  Merely  a  cotton  shirt  was  sufficient  to  protect  my 
breast  from  the  most  intense  cold  that  has  ever  been  regis¬ 
tered  ;  and  notwithstanding  my  waistcoats  were  made 
double-breasted,  I  never  felt  sufficiently  cold  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  buttoning  them  :  neither  flannel  nor  leather 
was  worn  by  me  in  any  way.  It  must  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  temperature  during  a 
calm,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  but  slightly  in  motion. 
The  lowest  descent  of  the  thermometer  would  not  prevent 
my  making  an  excursion  of  pleasure ;  but  a  higher  tempe¬ 
rature  by  40  degrees,  accompanying  a  stiff  breeze,  would 
coniine  me  to  the  house :  the  sensation  of  cold,  as  I  have 
said  before,  depends  so  much  more  upon  the  force  of  the 
wind  than  upon  the  state  of  the  thermometer. — King's 
Journey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

West  Indian  Fruits. — I  do  not  think  the  fruits  of  the 
East  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  West  Indies.  I 
doubt  if  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  could  have  boasted 
of  such  a  profusion  of  golden  tints,  and  such  a  variety  of 
delicious  flavours.  In  the  order  of  their  excellence,  there  is 
the  imperial  shaddock,  “  the  grace  and  ornament”  of  a 
desert  in  the  West  Indies;  the  luscious  granadilla,  which 
none  but  Creole  hands  can  duly  prepare  with  sugar  and 
Madeira ;  the  melting  avocado  pear,  which  it  is  forbidden 
to  eat  without  salt  and  pepper ;  the  delicate  anana,  which 
must  he  tasted  in  the  birth-place  of  the  pine-apple,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  benefit  that  Ripley,  the  Jamaica  planter,  has 
conferred  on  the  epicurean  world;  the  mellifluous  naisberry, 
which,  like  the  medlar  and  some  other  fruits  of  precocious 
qualities  in  fashionable  hotbeds,  must  be  yellow  at  the  core 
before  it  is  mature:  the  full-grown  pomegranate  must  not 
be  forgotten,  teeming  with  liquid  rubies,  and  reminding  the 
Eastern  epicurean  of  the  golden  fruit,  which  grows  (on  the 
authority  of  Mahomet)  on  that  extraordinary  tree  Tuba, 
which  grows  in  Paradise  close  to  the  prophet’s  house,  and 
is  continually  bending  down  its  branches  to  present  the 
passers  by  with  grapes,  dates,  and  pomegranates,  “  of  size 
and  taste  unknown  to  mortals;”  and,  lastly,  the  blooming 
mango,  whose  exquisite  hue  is  like  the  blush  on  the  bash¬ 
ful  cheek  of  a  maiden  of  fifteen;  and  finally,  indeed,  the 
agro  dolce  admixture  of  the  star-apple  and  orange,  which 
stands  not  the  proof  of  Seneca’s  test  of  wholesomeness,  for 
the  eating  of  the  same  may  be  a  pleasant  thing  to-day,  but 
by  no  means  agreeable  to-morrow. — Madden's  West  Indies. 
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PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 


[St.  Peter’s  Church,  Park-street,  Southwark.] 


In  the  twelve  months  which  have  elapsed  since  our  last 
notice  of  the  progress  of  public  improvements,  few 
buildings  of  note  have  been  either  commenced  or  com¬ 
pleted.  The  choice  of  a  design  for  the  Nelson  monument 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  Trafalgar-square  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  settled,  and  it  will  consist  of  a  fluted  Corinthian 
column  12  feet  in  diameter,  elevated  upon  a  pedestal 
enriched  with  bas-reliefs,  and  raised  on  a  platform  or 
terrace,  with  steps  on  each  side,  and  a  colossal  couchant 
lion  at  each  angle.  The  entire  height,  including  the 
statue  on  the  top  (17  feet  high),  will  be  193  feet.  Pre¬ 
miums  have  been  awarded  for  designs  for  the  new  Royal 
Exchange. 

As  far  as  the  removal  of  houses  is  an  actual  step  to¬ 
wards  further  progress,  the  new  street  in  continuation  of 
Farringdon-street  northwards  may  be  said  to  be  begun, 
and  will  ultimately  be  a  very  great  improvement,  if  only 
as  opening  a  direct  communication  through  what  is  now 
an  exceedingly  pent-up  and  wretched  neighbourhood. 
Similar  improvements,  some  of  them  very  much  wanted, 
are  projected  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Among 
them  is  one  for  forming  two  streets  branching  off  from 
Lower  Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico,  one  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  Thames,  crossing  Abingdon-street,  and  coming  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  the 
other  leading  to  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey.  A  tho¬ 
roughfare  from  Coventry-street  to  Long-acre,  a  second 
from  Oxford-street  to  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  cutting 
through  that  dense  mass  of  filth  and  wretchedness,  St. 
Giles’s,  a  third  from  the  Post-Office  to  Lothbury  and  the 
Bank,  besides  numerous  other  projects,  have  been  agi¬ 
tated  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  all  be 
considerable  improvements  in  the  respective  neighbour¬ 
hoods  ;  for  the  inconveniences  and  defects  they  are  in- 
Vol.  VIII. 


tended  to  remedy  are  so  palpable,  that  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  in  suggesting  what  ought  to  be  done ;  still 
we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall,  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come,  have  to  speak  of  any  of  these  schemes  as 
being  actually  undertaken. 

The  new  building  for  the  Reform  Club  in  Pall  Mall  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  completed.  The  design  consists  of 
three  uniform  facades,  those  facing  the  north  and  south 
being  120  feet  in  length,  that  on  the  west  about  110  feet  ; 
the  two  former  having  nine  windows  on  a  floor,  the  other 
eight.  The  entrance  hall,  56  feet  by  150,  is  on  a  scale 
of  splendour  and  magnificence,  rising  to  the  height  of 
the  principal  floor,  and  surrounded  by  colonnades.  The 
light  will  be  admitted  through  the  cove  above  the  upper 
cornice,  which  will  present  a  surface  entirely  covered 
with  a  diapered  pattern,  the  interstices  of  which  will  be 
filled  with  pieces  of  cut  glass,  so  that  the  light  will  be 
increased  by  being  refracted,  and  whenever  the  sun 
strikes  upon  the  roof,  the  prismatic  hues  will  be  produced 
by  the  facettes  of  the  glass.  Another  advantage  will  be 
that  the  chimneys  on  the  roof  cannot  be  discerned  through 
such  glazing.  The  pavement  is  intended  to  be  handsome 
and  ornamental.  The  coffee-room  is  112  feet  by  28,  and 
20  high,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  garden  fa?ade ; 
it  has  nine  windows  on  that  side  and  two  at  the  west 
end.  It  is  divided  into  three  compartments  in  a  manner 
which  combines  a  high  degree  of  scenic  effect  and  of 
picturesque  complexity  with  the  convenience  of  prevent¬ 
ing  interruption  from  persons  passing  in  and  out.  The 
principal  drawing-room  is  over  the  coffee-room,  and  of 
the  same  dimensions.  The  parliamentary  library  or 
news-room  is  50  feet  by  28  ;  the  house'  dining-room  is 
40  feet  by  20.  There  are  two  libraries,  a  card-room, 
and  a  smaller  drawing-room,  private  chambers  for 
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twenty  renters,  with  sleeping-rooms  above  for  their  ser¬ 
vants,  baths,  housekeepers’  and  butlers’  apartments,  two 
kitchens,  pantries,  sculleries,  larders,  and  all  the  accom¬ 
modations  requisite  for  the  culinary  department  of  so 
extensive  an  establishment,  including  two  stories  of  wine- 
cellars  beneath  the  hall.  The  whole  edifice  is  faced  with 
Portland  stone,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  the  most 
palace-like  structure  in  the  metropolis,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  size  or  its  pretensions  with  respect  to 
decoration,  as  for  the  grandeur  and  gusto  with  which  it  is 
treated  throughout,  and  for  its  dignified  simplicity.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  does  not  exceed  50,000/.,  being 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  expended  on  the  trium¬ 
phal  arch  fronting  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  Club-House  Chambers  in  Regent-street  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  spirit 
of  association.  The  entire  number  of  separate  lodgings 
is  *77,  but  the  rooms  are  so  planned  that  two  or  more  may 
he  let  to  one  individual  as  a  connected  suite.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  a  coffee  and  reading  room  in  front,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  vestibule,  and  a  dining-room  (behind 
the  adjoining  house),  which  is  lighted  from  above.  The 
contract  for  the  works  was  taken  at  26,000/. 


[Club  Chambers,  Regent-street.] 

The  two  hotels  facing  the  Birmingham  Railway  ter¬ 
minus,  Euston-square,  are  now  completed,  and,  although 
merely  plain  brick  buildings,  aid  very  much  by  their 
regularity  and  mass  the  general  appearance  of  the  propy- 
lteum  itself,  when  viewed  as  forming  the  background 
between  them.  An  hotel  has  also  been  lately  completed 
and  opened  opposite  the  Southampton  Railway  terminus, 
near  Vauxhall  Bridge,  which  latter  building  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  Italian  design,  presenting  a  fa?ade  with  a  loggia 
of  five  arches  resting  upon  square  pillars,  and  forming  open 
arcades  of  lofty  proportions.  Excepting  the  substitution 
of  square  columns  or  pillars  for  piers,  there  is  no  other 
particularity  than  that  the  whole  is  extremely  bold  and 
well  marked ;  perfectly  simple,  yet  free  from  any  of  that 


disagreeable  baldness  which  has  been  sometimes  mistaken 
for  simplicity. 

The  improvements  in  and  additions  to  the  British 
Museum  continue  in  active  progress,  and  that  portion  of 
the  northern  building  which  has  been  continued  west¬ 
ward  sixty  feet  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion  : 
this  will  he  appropriated  partly  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
library.  A  new  gallery  of  mineralogy  and  two  others 
for  zoology,  the  former  on  the  north  side,  the  latter  on 
the  south  side,  at  the  west  end  of  the  northern  range  of 
building,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  opened  to  the  public 
within  a  few  months,  or  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  possible 
to  complete  the  scientific  arrangements.  These  galle¬ 
ries  are  commodiously  and  tastefully  fitted  up  with 
mahogany  cases. 

Very  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  Bethlem 
Hospital.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  166 
more  patients,  nearly  as  many  again  as  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  was  at  first  intended  to  receive.  Each  wing  has 
been  extended  64  feet,  so  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
building  is  now  697  feet.  Improved  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  these  im¬ 
provements.  A  better  mode  of  classification  has  been 
effected,  and  each  class  of  patients  has  now  its  own  sepa¬ 
rate  place  for  both  out-door  and  in-door  exercise.  Every 
part  of  the  new  building  is  perfectly  fire-proof.  We 
mention  some  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort 
of  the  unhappy  inmates,  as  they  contrast,  to  the  favour  of 
the  present  age,  with  the  neglect  of  the  insane  in  former 
times.  The  cells  vary  in  size  from  10i  feet  by  8  to  11£ 
by  91,  and  the  width  of  the  galleries  for  in-door  exercise  is 
14i  feet  in  the  main  building  and  10i  in  the  rear  buildings. 
Due  attention  has  been  paid  to  effectually  warming  all 
the  different  buildings,  Howden’s  warm-air  stoves  being 
employed  for  the  main  edifice,  while  the  new  wards  in 
the  rear  are  warmed  by  hot  water,  according  to  Price 
and  Manby’s  principle.  Similar  care  has  been  given  to 
securing  proper  ventilation,  for  which  purpose  each  of 
the  new  cells  is  provided  with  a  separate  flue.  In  those 
in  the  main  building  these  flues  are  worked  in  the  walls 
and  carried  up  to  the  roof,  where  they  discharge  them¬ 
selves  ;  in  the  two  other  buildings  they  are  made  to  com¬ 
municate  by  means  of  horizontal  shafts  with  a  large 
vertical  brick  shaft,  which  being  kept  heated  by  the  flue 
of  the  boiler  of  the  warm  baths  in  each  ward,  a  strong 
upward  draft  of  air  is  occasioned.  Both  warm  and  cold 
water  are  amply  supplied  to  each  wing  ;  the  latter  being 
pumped  up  by  a  three-horse  power  engine  from  the  wells 
which  have  been  sunk  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  cost 
is  between  24,000/.  and  25,000/. 

According  to  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Church  Building  Commissioners,’  eighteen  churches  had 
been  completed  since  their  previous  Report,  affording  ac¬ 
commodation  for  16,000  persons,  including  9773  free 
sittings.  In  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
there  have  been  ample  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  art.  The  number  of  churches  erected  under  the  Church 
Building  Commission,  since  1817,  is  250,  and  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  aid  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  previous 
period.  Many  churches  have  been  built  and  endowed 
within  the  same  period  by  the  munificence  of  individuals. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  church 
architecture  are  taken  from  the 4  Companion  to  the  British 
Almanac  for  1840  :’ — “Laudable  as  the  exertions  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Building  New  Churches  have  been 
with  regard  to  their  main  object,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  regulations  enforced  by  the  Commissioners  are  not  at 
all  calculated  to  improve  the  style  of  our  church  archi¬ 
tecture,  for  very  few  of  those  erected  under  their  authority 
possess  any  merit  of  design, — many  quite  the  reverse,  and 
are  stamped  not  only  by  a  sordid  parsimony  which  is 
suffered  to  obtrude  itself  most  offensively,  but  by  a  vul¬ 
garity  of  taste  which  economy  neither  calls  for  nor  ex¬ 
cuses  ;  for,  instead  of  unaffected  homeliness  of  character, 
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the  predominating  expression  of  such  buildings  is  osten¬ 
tatious  meanness.  It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable 
satisfaction  we  learn  that  many  influential  individuals  are 
now  exerting  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  work  an  im¬ 
provement  in  our  Protestant  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  that  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  approves  of  their 
views,  and  is  anxious  to'  promote  them  throughout  his 
diocese.  Besides  greater  attention  to  architectural  style 
and  design  generally,  execution  included,  it  is  intended  to 
abolish  those  piled-up  galleries  which  of  themselves  are 
sufficient  to  spoil  and  disfigure  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
interior  architecture : — at  least,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  rendering  them  at  all  tolerable  to  the  eye,  or  better 
than  encumbering  excrescences.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
substitute  handsome  open  seats  of  a  character  with  the 
rest  of  the  desigu,  for  the  present  practice  of  pewing 
churches.” 

The  church  at  the  head  of  the  present  notice  was  only 
opened  in  November.  It  presents  itself  suddenly  on 
turning  the  corner  of  a  narow  and  crooked  street  between 
Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Southwark  Bridge,  and,  with  the 
parsonage-house  and  schools,  presents  a  pleasing  and 
striking  architectural  group.  Only  a  part  of  the  school 
building  is  shown  in  the  cut.  The  air  of  decency  and 
simplicity  which  characterises  the  exterior  of  the  church 
is  not  preserved  in  the  interior,  which  is  bald  and  plain  in 
the  extreme,  and  dismal  without  being  at  all  solemn. 
The  church  measures  internally  80  feet  by  46,  and 
affords  room  for  1200  sittings 


[Trinity  Church,  Blackheath  Hill.] 


Trinity  Church,  Blackheath  Hill,  is  in  the  earlier 
pointed  style.  Some  difficulties  in  the  site  have  been 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  architect,  who  has  rendered 
the  disposition  and  general  combination  of  the  details 
pleasing  and  picturesque.  Although  inclining  consider¬ 
ably  towards  the  south,  the  end  of  the  building  facing 


the  road  may  be  called  the  east,  consequently  is  the  one 
which,  in  conformity  with  custom,  is  appropriated  to  the 
altar;  while,  as  the  main  street  or  road  immediately 
passes  it,  it  was  almost  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
principal  entrances  should  be  towards  the  latter.  Ac¬ 
commodation  is  provided  for  1200  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
4400Z. 

The  old  bridge  over  the  Lea,  at  Bow,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.,  having 
been  demolished  as  insufficient  for  the  increased  traffic,  a 
new  one  has  been  erected,  and,  unlike  the  old  bridge, 
which  had  three  arches,  consists  of  a  single  elliptical 
arch  of  very  flat  curve,  and  carried  obliquely  beneath  the 
road-way  of  the  bridge.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  66 
feet,  and  its  rise  13  feet. 

A  remarkable  work  has  lately  been  executed  at  Worm¬ 
wood  Scrubbs,  near  London,  in  connection  with  the 
Thames  Junction  Railway,  namely,  a  railway  tunnel 
passing  under  the  Paddington  Canal,  thereby  affording 
three  different  lines  of  traffic,  one  above  the  other,  at  as 
many  different  levels.  These  works  are  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  Thames  Junction  Railway  under  the  Pad¬ 
dington  Canal,  to  effect  a  communication  between  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  which  lies  at  a  few 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  canal,  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  south  of  the  Paddington  Canal,  the  object  of 
the  undertaking  being  to  give  to  both  those  railways 
ready  access  to  the  Thames  by  the  Kensington  Canal  at 
Kensington,  and  to  the  west  end  of  London  by  Knights- 
bridge  and  Piccadilly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
an  existing  road  northwards  to  the  Harrow  Road  from 
Kensington  and  Hammersmith.  The  view  embraces  the 
intersection  and  point  of  communication  of  the  Thames 
Junction  Railway  with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the 
road  bridge  over  the  latter,  the  south  entrance  to  the  gal¬ 
lery  by  which  the  Thames  Junction  Railway  is  passed 
under  the  Paddington  Canal,  the  canal  with  its  towing 
paths  over  the  railway,  and  the  iron-arch  suspension- 
bridge  which  carries  the  road  in  one  span  upon  a  dia¬ 
gonal  over  both  the  railway  and  the  canal.  We  have 
thus,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  existing  of  three  distinct 
modes  of  public  traffic  upon  the  same  spot  at  three  differ¬ 
ent  levels ;  a  public  carriage  road  passing  over  a  first- 
rate  navigable  canal,  and  both  over  a  railway  in  commu¬ 
nication  and  of  course  of  equal  lateral  magnitude  with 
the  two  principal  railways  in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  that  a  part  of  the 
operations  to  effect  these  objects  has  occasioned  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  line  of  the  Paddington  Canal,  leaving  the  last 
part  of  its  former  course  as  a  basin  to  the  Thames  Junc¬ 
tion  Railway,  and  in  communication  with  it,  so  that  the 
Paddington  Canal  and  its  important  inland  traffic  is 
thereby  brought  into  more  easy  communication  than 
hitherto  with  the  commercial  heart  of  London.  The 
gallery  under  the  canal  is  of  breadth  sufficient  for  a 
double  line  of  rails,  or  two  trackways,  with  a  lateral  cor¬ 
ridor  for  facility  of  communication  for  the  officers  and 
attendants  between  the  important  stations  of  which  it  is 
the  centre ;  the  canal  has  a  water-way  under  the  bridge 
30  feet  wide,  with  5  feet  6  inches  depth  of  water,  and 
two  towing-paths,  each  12  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest ;  and 
the  bridge  has  a  carriage-way  20  feet  wide,  with  two 
footways  of  5  feet  each  clear  of  the  ribs,  making  a  total 
roadway  of  30  feet;  and  the  span  of  the  iron-arched 
ribs  which  carry  the  bridge  is  70  feet  in  the  clear.  There 
are  beside  some  extensive  retaining  walls  north  of  the 
gallery,  rendered  necessary  by  the  proximity  of  the  car¬ 
riage-road  on  one  side,  and  of  the  canal  basin  on  the 
other.  These  are  as  much  as  30  feet  high,  and  of  great 
substance,  but  being  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of 
concrete  encased  in  brickwork,  they  are  comparatively 
inexpensive,  while  they  appear  to  be  most  efficient  with 
regard  to  their  object. 
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[Bridge,  &c.  over  the  Thames  Junction  Railway  and  Paddington 

Canal.] 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  alluding  to 
the  interesting  inquiry  just  commenced,  in  compliance 
with  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  into  the  sanatory 
state  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  trust  that  it  will  lead 
to  improved  cottage  accommodation  for  the  poor,  and  to 
those  valuable  moral  results  which  spring  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  domestic  comfort.  In  a  circular  addressed  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  medical  officers  of 
Unions,  the  attention  of  the  latter  is  directed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objects  : — “  The  situation  and  character  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  tenements  in  which  diseases  have  occurred ; — 
whether  they  are  situated  in  a  neighbourhood  habitually 
infected  with  malaria; — whether  there  are  occasional 
causes  of  malaria,  such  as  floods,  &c. ;  and  in  such  cases, 
whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  best 
means  of  diminishing  the  evil ; — whether  they  are  drained 
or  undrained,  weather-tight  or  otherwise; — whether  there 
are  good  means  of  securing  ventilation  with  a  due  regard 
to  warmth ; — whether  there  are  accumulations  of  filth, 
and  if  so,  whether  they  are  ascribable  to  the  slovenly  or 
indolent  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to  the  want  of  proper 
receptacles  for  refuse  ; — whether  the  occurrence  of  disease 
amidst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  is  regular  or 
otherwise,  and  what  are  the  seasons  at  which  it  appears, 
and  its  characteristics.”  The  medical  officers  are  also 
called  upon  to  favour  the  Commissioners  with  any  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  may  have  acquired  in  the  course  of 
their  medical  experience  bearing  upon  this  subject ;  as, 
for  instance,  “  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  such  resi¬ 
dences  ; — whether  there  is  a  need  of  superior  cottage  ac¬ 
commodation,  or  to  what  extent  the  improvement  of  the 
residence  would  influence  the  habits  beneficially ;  as  for 
example,  whether  you  have  witnessed  any  beneficial  effects 
on  the  habits  of  the  inmates  by  providing  cottages  with  a 
day-room,  scullery,  pantry,  three  bed-rooms,  and  con¬ 
venient  receptacles  for  refuse  and  for  fuel; — whether 
within  your  district  there  are.  other  labourers  of  the  like 
class,  who  occupy  improved  tenements  in  a  superior  situ¬ 
ation,  and  what  is  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
inmates,  as  compared  with  the  general  health  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  inmates  less  advantageously  situated ; — whe¬ 
ther  you  have  seen  any  cottages  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  most  economical  management  of  fuel,  both  in 
cooking  and  maintaining  a  proper  temperature  in  the 
rooms ; — and  further,  any  observations  that  may  occur  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  connection  with  what  may  appear  to  you  to  be  avail¬ 
able  sanatory  regulations.” 

During  the  present  year  the  question  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  has  made  some  progress.  The  business  of  admin¬ 


istering  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  furtherance 
of  education  has  been  transferred  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  several  privy- 
counsellors.  It  is  intended  that  their  superintendence 
should  extend  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  which  have  been  aided  by  grants  of  the  public 
money.  The  functions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
rather  resembled  those  of  a  board  of  audit,  and  had  re¬ 
ference  chiefly  to  building  estimates,  &c.  In  the  official 
letter  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  acquainting  him  with  the  Queen’s  desire  that 
he  and  four  other  servants  of  the  crown  should  form  a 
board  or  committee,  after  stating  that  “Her  Majesty  has 
observed,  with  deep  concern,  the  want  of  instruction 
which  is  still  observable  among  the  poorer  classes  of  her 
subjects,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
a  civilised  and  Christian  nation,”  he  directed  attention 
to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  useful  education  : — “  the 
insufficient  number  of  qualified  schoolmasters ;  the  im¬ 
perfect  mode  of  teaching  which  prevails  in  perhaps  the 
greater  number  of  the  schools ;  the  absence  of  any  suffi¬ 
cient  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given ;  the  want  of  a  model 
school,  which  might  serve  for  the  example  of  those  so¬ 
cieties  and  committees  which  anxiously  seek  .to  improve 
their  own  methods  of  teaching ;  and,  finally,  the  neglect 
of  this  great  subject  among  the  enactments  of  our  volu¬ 
minous  legislation.” 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  reply,  observed  that 
“  The  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  for  training 
masters  in  the  most  perfect  methods  of  communicating 
literary  and  industrial,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
struction,  is  the  most  pressing  and  important  of  these 
objects,  both  in  itself  and  as  being  a  necessary  step  to  the 
attainment  of  the  rest.”  The  teachers  who  are  trained 
there  should  be  able  “  to  acquire  and  to  give  such  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  as  may  be  required  at^all  ordinary 
schools  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with¬ 
out  any  exclusion  of  those  who  may  be  connected  with 
such  other  religious  persuasions  as  are  kno&n  to  prevail 
amongst  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  who  may  be  desirous  of  and  should  be  enabled 
to  receive  similar  instruction  from  their  own  ministers, 
subject  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  authority 
under  which  the  school  will  be  placed.” 

The  plan  by  which  the  government  proposed  to  carry 
these  principles  into  effect  met  with  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  model  school  is  for  the 
present  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  felt  in  reconciling  con¬ 
flicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are 
desirous  to  make  in  furtherance  of  your  Majesty’s  wish 
that  the  teachers  and  children  instructed  in  this  school 
should  be  duly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  re¬ 
spected.”*  The  right  of  inspection  is  insisted  upon  by 
the  Council  in  all  schools  to  be  henceforth  aided  by  public 
money.  “  The  inspectors  will  not  interfere  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  or  discipline  or  management  of  the 
school,  it  being  their  object  to  collect  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inspections  to  the 
Committee  of  Council.”  The  sum  voted  in  aid  of  edu¬ 
cation,  during  the  last  session,  was  30,000/. ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  October,  the  Committee  of  Council  had  received 
307  applications  for  building  schools  for  educating 
58,308  children;  the  total  sum  applied  for  being  48,590/. 

*  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  3rd  June,  1839. 
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